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PREFACE. 


The Canada Year Book had its beginning in the first year of the Dominion when 
the semi-official ‘“Year Book and Almanac of British North America’”’—being (to 
quote its sub-title) “an Annual Register of political, vital, and trade statistics, 
customs tariffs, excise and stamp duties, and all public events of interest in Upper 
and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New- 
foundland, and West Indies’”—was founded. 

Subsequently the Year Book experienced many metamorphoses under the 
able editorship of such men as Dr. George Johnson and Dr. Archibald Blue, whose 
names are outstanding in the field of early statistical work in the Dominion, and, 
after the reorganization of statistics that followed the report of the Royal Commission 
on Statistics of 1912 and the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
1918, by E. H. Godfrey, and by S: A. Cudmore now Assistant Dominion Statistician. 

The editorial task of keeping the contents of each edition of the Year Book 
within convenient limits is becoming more difficult each year. Itisno longer possible 
to cover the entire field of information in a single edition. The plan adopted, there- 
fore, has been to save space by making reference in the text and in the classified 
list at pp. vii-x to special articles and significant historical or descriptive matter 
in earlier editions that have not been subject to wide change and are therefore not 
repeated. To this extent the Year Book must now be regarded as a series of 
publications rather than as a single volume. 

This edition of the Year Book gives a picture of Canade once again at war and 
in this instance engaged in a conflict that threatens to tax the Dominion’s strength, 
financial and economic, to the utmost. The period covered by the 1940 Year Book 
spans ten months of war effort and the effects of the vast changes incidental to that 
effort are shown in several directions. In the Introduction a co-ordinated résumé of 
all that has been accomplished is presented, followed by a review of economic con- 
ditions; these throw into clear perspective the changes in Canada’s economy that the 
War has been instrumental in provoking. In Chapter [X—Forestry—there appears 
at pp. 251-258 an article on Canadian Forest Resources: Their Relation to the War 
of 1914-18 and to the Present Effort; and at pp. 298-309, Chapter XII—Mines 
and Minerals—a special treatment entitled The Development of Canada’s Mineral 
Resources in Relation to the Present War Effort is given. These features, along 
with the Special War Chronology at pp. 36-40 (carried down to July 8, 1940, in 
Appendix I) and in conjunction with the revisions of the general chapter material, 
reflect the economic and other adjustments that are now under way. All parts of 
the volume have been carefully revised: the latest information appearing to the date 
when each section was sent to press is included. 

The following are among the more important additional new features incorpor- 
ated in the present edition: Chapter XIII, formerly devoted to a treatment of water- 
power development, has been recast and broadened to cover all power, however 
generated, and its utilization. This has involved careful study and co-ordination 
of material from other chapters of the Year Book as well as from outside sources, 
more especially in relation to power equipment. The result is more in line with the 
purpose of the Year Book, viz., to bring together all related information from 

official sources in a way most convenient and accessible to the reader. The 
_ chapter is introduced by a special article on Water-Power Resources, more compre- 
hensive than any on this subject that has appeared heretofore in the Year Book. 
Considerable editing and rearrangement has been undertaken in Chapter VIJJI— 
Agriculture—where special features appear on: Agricultural Marketing Legislation 
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at pp. 181-185, a review of Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Schools at pp. 
190-198, and a treatment of Special Types of Farming in the Prairie Provinces at pp. 
230-234. In Chapter X VIII—Transportation and Communications—several of the 
lacune that formerly could not be bridged have been more completely linked up 
and a special section on the National Harbours Board is presented at pp. 679-682. 
In Chapter XI X—Labour and Wages—the more logical arrangement now followed 
will, it is hoped, be found helpful by the reader. 

The Currency and Banking Chapter contains at pp. 888-892 a pertinent article 
on the Royal Canadian Mint, and the insurance field—Chapter X X III—is broadened 
in scope by a summary treatment of Insurance as it Affects the Balance of Inter- 
national Payments. The chapter on Education—Chapter XX V—has been supple- 
mented by a special article on the Background of Scientific and Industrial Research 
in Canada. In former editions, research has been dealt with under the subject 
headings of each chapter: the result has been that a complete picture of research 
effort was impossible. Moreover, effort in the research field is so interlocked and 
interrelated that it can no longer be dealt with satisfactorily in such a piecemeal 
fashion. It is felt to be more useful to introduce a complete article, along the 
lines of that which now appears at pp. 979-1012, at intervals of about five years, 
than to continue the former disjointed method of treatment. 

Since Chapter IJ]—Constitution and Government—went to press, information 
on votes polled, etc., at the Dominion General Election of Mar. 26, 1940, has been 
issued by the Chief Electoral Officer; this is published in tabular form as Appendix 
III. On July 8, 1940, the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
gave details to the House of Commons regarding the reorganization of the Dominion 
Cabinet. The constitution as at that time is shown in Appendix VII. The Report 
of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations (the Rowell-Sirois 
Report) was tabled in the House of Commons on May 16. The recommendations 
made therein are far-reaching and are charged with significance for all Canadians. 
A summary of the principal recommendations is given in Appendix V and certain 
summary financial statistics of all governments in Canada in Appendix VI. 


In many other respects changes have been introduced with the object of making 
the Year Book more useful both as a general reference work and as a compendium 
of information on the institutions and social and economic conditions of Canada. 

The present volume has been edited by A. E. Millward, Editor of the Canada 
Year Book. Charts, graphs, and layouts, except as otherwise credited, have been — 
made by, or under the supervision of, J. W. Delisle, Senior Draughtsman of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grateful acknowledgements are hereby tendered to the numerous officials of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments, and to other individuals who have assisted 
in the collection of information. Credit is apportioned to the various persons and 
services concerned by means of footnotes to those chapters and sections that have 
been contributed, or in the compilation of which co-operation has been received. 

While every care has been taken in preparation, there are doubtless imperfec- 
tions and, with a view to the improvement of future editions, the Bureau will be glad 
to hear of any errors that may have escaped notice, and to receive suggestions with 
regard to omissions or to methods of treatment. 


R. H. COATS, 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, . Dominion Statistician. 
Orrawa, July 15, 1940. 
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THE 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
OF THE 
PROGRESS OF CANADA 
1871-1939. 


Nots.—In the following Summary, the statistics of fisheries (1871-1916), 
trade, shipping, the Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure, and the 
Post Office and Government savings banks relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 
up to 1906; subsequently to years ended Mar. 31. Agricultural, dairying, fisheries 
(from 1922), mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies, 
construction, road transportation, vital, hospital, and immigration statistics relate 
to the calendar years, and railway statistics to the years ended June 80, 1841-1916, 
and to the calendar years 1921 and 1926-39. Canal statistics are those of the naviga- 
tion seasons. The telegraph statistics relate to the fiscal years for Government 
lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 
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Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,466,556; Fresh Water, 228,307; Total, 3,694,863. 
Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that comparable data are not available for the years so indicated. 


Item. 


Population—", 3 


1) Prince Edward Island........ No. 
Zi NOVAISCOLIA Seana eee Bi 
Sit New Brunswick.)...00.22004. ee 
AIS OUVO DEC ratte me eee eee se 
Dia ONFATIOMissutes sete nos a tee rs wy 
Gime Manito baw. odtiuneasooe sarees yy 
‘le SASKALCNOWAN., sca. ccc cette s¢ 
SimpAlipentae, Scacchi enee kee Us 
SieeBritishColumbiae..:..c.ccea 
10 ALOT so ee. tte Soa Be ss 
1i;} Northwest Territories........ « 
Canad deco: tenis SoC ee M3 
Vital Statistics—é 
Ae eirths (Uiive)i. sec ceeceeee No. 
Rates per 1,000........ nee cae: 
13} Deaths, all causes............. No. 
Rates, per 1,000. ancare cite roc 
14 Diseases of the heart’?....... No. 
15 Gancern aces Sek 6 
16 Diseases of the arteries’.....  “ 
17 Tuberculosis (all forms)’.... “ 
18 IPneumMoOnl veep eset a 
19 Nop nribish ccc cients eves ere a 
Ol ae NLATIIS@eS:,.. acseeenin ocean ef 
Ratesiper 1000.6 son cs tee ieee 
Ot PE OEVOTCES 4. apa. seeoac Ores No. 
Immigration (calendar years)— 
22| From United Kingdom....... No. 
23| From United States.......... <s 
24| From other countries......... & 
otals:i: eee. wee eee ad 
Agriculture— — 
25| Area of occupied farms........ acre 
26|. improved lands).> 1.50.2 ~ 
27| Gross value of agricultural 
DPLOCUCHIONs Heels sn eer eee 
Field Crops—? 
Paine WV LU CRRG ee ete i ete recitcte ce aah “2. acre 
: bu. 
$ 
29 O)atsaer ean peetn ce ah ascent ee acre 
bu. 
$ 
BO} oarloveermrmer. 8, s ccssclss an wee acre 
bu. 
$ 
SA” Corn Sete tect tenes acre 
bu. 
= $ 
Beit ek OLALOCS eran oe sas ee chs acre 
bu. 
$ 
33|  Hayandclover:..........:~<> acre 
‘ a 


Total Areas, Field Crops.... acre 
Total Values, Field Crops!!, $ 


94,021 
387, 800 
285,594 

1,191,516 
1,620, 851 
, 228 


36,247 


36,046,401 
17,335, 818 


1,646,781 
16, 723,873 
16,993, 265 


42,489, 453 
15,966,310 


11,496,038 
8,170,735 


3, 802, 830 
2,283,145 

403, 102 
47,330, 187 
15,211,774 
3,650, 419 
3,818,641 
38,869, 900 


111,116, 606 


——S— | | S| Ss Fe 


108,891 
440,572 
321, 233 
1,359,027 
1,926,922 
62, 260 


49,459 
56,446 


LT i eal TS Pea BP rt fea We AL a 


~I 


17,033 
21,822 
9,136 


45,358,141 
21,899, 181 


2,366,554 
32,350, 269 
38, 820,323 


70, 493, 131 
23, 967,665 


16,844,868 
11,791. 408 


9,025, 142 
5,415,085 
464, 289 
55,368, 790 
13, 288,510 
4,458,349 
5,055,810 
40, 446, 480 


109,078 
450,396 
321, 263 
1,488, 535 
2,114,321 
152,506 


98,173 
98,967 


Peat ete hs ola tele cokes 


(=) 


58,997,995 
27,729, 852 


2,701,213 
42, 223,372 
31, 667,529 

3,961,356 
83 , 428, 202 
31,702,717 

868,464 
17, 222,795 


8,611,397 


195, 101 
10,711,380 
5,034,348 
450, 190 
53,490, 857 
21,396,342 
5,931,548 
7,693, 733 
69,243,597 


662,811 


103, 259 
459,574 
331,120 

_ 1,648, 898 
2,182,947 
255,211 
91,279 
73,022 
178, 657 
27,219 
20,129 


Leseetil WA) Spies Ub etd faethe SA Del 


=) 


11,8108 
17,9878 
19,3528 


63, 422,338 


, 30, 166, 033 


4,224,542 
55,572,368 
36, 122,039 

5,367,655 

151,497,407 
51,509, 118 
871,800 
22, 224,366 
8,889, 746 
360, 758 
25,875,919 
11, 902,923 
448,743 
55,362, 635 
13,840, 658 

6,543,423 

6,943,715 
85, 625,315 


9,763,740 


155, 277, 427 194° 766,934 937° 682, 285 


| | | | ee 


| | | | 


Ce TE Se ae ela et Ses 


~J 


| | | | — 


——_——— | | | | 


FPN Hai Ha. 4 Yel Wah et feact Joa Spd) eI gh nd ees Was eT 


— | | — | | 


1 Estimates of population since the 1931 Census are subject to adjustment as later data are made avail- 


able. 
intercensal and post-censal years. 
Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 


2 Figures for 1939 are subject to revision. 


6 Exclusive of the Territories. 
these causes of death the comparability between the is for the year 1926 and those for later years 


3 Estimated populations are given for 
4 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy 
5 Includes Canadian Navy. 7 


For 
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The length of the Canada-United States boundary is 3,986-8 miles, and that of the Canada-Alaska 
boundary is 1,539-8 miles. 


Norr.—Dashes in this table indicate that comparable data are not available for the years so indicated. 


1911. 


93, 728 
492,338 
351, 889 

2,005,776 
2,527, 292 
461,394 
492,432 
374, 295 
392,480 
8,512 
6,507 


7,206, 643 


Cull het bets te fate it 


“I 


144,076 
112,028 
75,184 


331,288 


108,968,715 
48,733, 823 


8,864,514 
132,077,547 
104, 816, 825 

8, 656, 179 
245,393,425 

86,796, 130 
1,283,094 
28, 848,310 
14, 653, 697 
293,951 
14,417,599 


55, 461, 473 
27,426,765 
8,289, 407 
10, 406,367 
90,115,531 


30,556, 168 
384,513,795 


1916. 


1921. 


1931. 


1937.1 


1938.1 


1939.1,2 


88, 615 
523, 837 
387, 876 

2,360,6654 
2,933, 662 


88, 038 
512,846 
408, 219 

2,874, 255 
3,431, 683 


94,000 
548,000 
445,000 
3,172,000 
3,731,000 
720,000 
941,000 
783 , 000 
761, 000 
4,000 

10,000 


eo 
~w 
or 
~ 
S 
So 
i=) 
SS DH OZ SS St > Ge DS 


(7) Wt "ioe Pa a J | 


Q 


ee te hae ott ete east 


or 
co 


43,772 
23, 888 
24,068 


232,750 
24-7 
107,454 
11-4 
11,415 
7,614 
4,981 
7,929 
8,427 


5, 138 
66, 658 
7-1 


608 
48,819 


20,941 
66, 219 


240,473 
23-2 
104,517 
10-1 
13,734 


_ 7,678 
15, 195 


229, 446 
20-5 
106, 817 
9-5 


17,372 
12,038 
9,970 
6, 126 
7,432 
6,492 
88,438 

7-9 


1,885 


Hache REGS DiS ete 
—_ 
HH 


2,022/21 


3, 544/22 
5, 649/23 
7, 801/24 


— | Ss | — ||) | | 


140, 887,903 
70,769,548 


— |1,386,126,000)1,714,477,000 


15,369, 709 
262,781,000 
344, 096, 400 

10,996, 487 
410, 211,000 
210,957,500 

1,802,996 
42,770,000 
35,024, 000 

173 ,000 
6, 282, 000 
6,747,000 
472,992 

63 , 297,000 

50,982,300 

7,821, 257 

14,527,000 
168,547,900 


17,835,734 
226,508,411 
374,178,601 

13,879, 257 
364,989, 218 
180,989, 587 

2,043, 669 

42,956,049 


. 33,514,070 


4,775 

10, 822, 278 
7,081,140 
4,621 

62, 230,052 
44,635,547 
8,678,883 
8,829,915 
174,110,386 


22,895,649]. 


407, 1386, 000 
442,221,000 
12,741,340 
383,416,000 
184,098,000 
3,647,462 
99,987,100 
52,059, 000 


46,937, 0001 
69, 204, 000 
9,516, 125 

14,058,000 

170,473,000 


163,119, 231 
85, 733,309 


839, 881, 000} 1,039,492,000}1,062,645,000)1,170,943 ,000| 27 


26,355, 136 
321,325,000 
123,550, 000 

12, 837,736 
328, 278, 000 

77,970,000 

3,791,395 

67,382, 600 

17,465,000 


52,305, Qo. 
22 359, 000 

9,114,457 
14,539, 600 
110,110,000 


25,570, 200 
180, 210, 000 
184,651,000 

13,048,500 
268,442,000 
114,093, 000 

4,331,400 

83,124, 000 

42,020,000 


42,547, 0001 
26, 650, 000 

8, 693, 300 
13,030, 000 
98, 136, 000 


25, 930, 500 
360,010, 000 
211,265,000 

13, 009, 700 
371,382,000 

89,335,000 

4,453,900 
102, 242, 000 
28,446, 000 
180, 100 
7,690, 000 
3, 614, 000 
521,900 

35, 938, 00010 
33,093, 000 
8,819,800 

13,798,000 
104,529, 000 


38,930,333 
886,494,900 


47,553, 418 


56,097, 836 


933,045, 936)1,104,983,100 


| | | | | | — | — 


is not exact owing to changes in classification. 
years 1871-1921 are for the next preceding years; those for 1871 are for the four original provinces only. 
11 See Monthly Bulletin of ‘Agricultural Statistics for May, 1921, for particulars of the values 
of field crops for the years 1871, 1881, and 1901. 


10 Cwt. 


58, 862,305 
435,966,400 


8 Fiscal year. 


57, 826, 900 
556, 222, 000 


58,059, 500 
550, 069, 000 


26,756, 500/28 
489, 623, 000 
252,779, 000 

12,789, 900|29 
384, 407,000 
105, 963, 000 

4,347, 400|30 
103, 147,000 
33, 147,000 
183, 200/31 
8,097, 000 
4,453,000 
517, 700/32 
36,390,00010 
39,040, 000 
8,836, 600/38 

13,377,000 

107,068, 000 


59, 235, 500 


634, 130, 000 


9 Figures for the decennial census 


Item. 

Live Stock and Poultry— 
iaWHOESES* 5 . Meter es lee ee 
Chae MUS COWS Mam siicinc rte as 
Shee Other Cat tleras metre cn Re: 
APE SEO: ese testis ois.di nae as oe: 
iM Wines a. cAmtrccee at ss asee ate me 
GCieeAlleponltry Ayers «0k a 

Total Values, Live Stock 
aNnGgyPoUlbryen ceieeee es 

Dairying—2 
@| Totalmilk production........ ’0001b. 

Si waCheeses factory... cosccnce clone lb. 
9) Butter, creamery............. _ 
HQ) “Butter, dairy. A550... soon See a 
11) Other dairy products!......... $ 
Total Values, Dairy Products $ 

Furs— 

a2) belts taken... cso. $eeete.s Ae 

13] Value of animals onfurfarms.. $ 

Forestry— 

14| Primary forest production..... $ 

15] Lumber production....... M ft. b.m. 

16} Total sawmill products....... $ 

17} Pulp and paper products....... $ 

18} Exports of wood, wood pro- 
ducts, and paper:.c..........< 

AD Fisheries fi soos ck o's satsvenda ve $ 

Mineral Production— 

(SOVGSRS 2 RS aS | ies eee ane “A : 
Al Silver atl Aen ae sc ee OZ. 
$ 
Reale COPPOLA a wiles Bn « ee See lb 
WoL ORE te, Hert See a5... ca tity oe lb 
$ 
Ga WeZans Grek Stan Orsi. cates. cust lb. 
$ 
| MNT CK GD As GER ah Sei ates Bes lb. 
$ 
Oi eyE Te ATON ae Re ec Es long ton 
REE OAs es ORO Awe ho hs SSE short ton 
$ 
pole eNaburalieacts ses. .2 eee De iat 
29| Petroleum, crudé............. bbl. 
$ 
30| | Asbostos...v0c2 ef. ous .sicae short ton 
$ 
Coment:. decd attain + Ack tina's bbl. 
$ 


Totals, Mineral Production!?. $ 


1 Figures for 1939 are subject to revision. 
for the next preceding years. 
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1871. 


836,743 
1,251,209 
1,373,081 
3, 155,509 
1,366,083 


7,573,199 


105, 187 
2,174,412 


ee ee ote aue 


1,063,74210 
1,763,42310 


1881. 


1,059,358 
1,595, 800 
1,919, 189 
3,048, 678 
1,207,619 


54,574,856 
5.457, 486 


15,817,162 


63,524 
1,313, 153 
355, 0837 
347, 2717 
3,260,4247 
366,798? 
204,8007 
9,2167 


830,4779 
498 ,2869 
22,1677 
1,537,106 
2,688,621 


368,987 


69,8437). 


81,9097 


1891. 


1,470,572 
1,857,112 
2,263,474 
2,563, 781 
1,733, 850 
14,105,102 


9,741,886 


25,351,085 
18,977,874 


45,018 
930,614 
414,523 
409,549 

9,529,401 
1, 226,703 
88,665 
3,857 


4,035,347 
2,421,208 

21,331 
3,577,749 
7,019,425 


150,0001! 
755, 298 
1,010, oh 
999,878 
93,479 
108,561 


1,577,493 
118, 279,419 
2,408,677 
69,237,970 
3,167,774 
54,197,341 
2,510, 239 
10, 490,594 
2,353,828 
16,445, 702 
17,922,658 


5,723,890] 


—— | | | J 


6,866,834 
220,833, 269 
22,221,430 
36,066, 739 

7,240,972 
105,343,076 
21,384,644 
-15, 623,907 


33,099,915 
25,737,153 


1,167,216 
24,128,503 
5,539, 192 
3,265,354 
37,827,019 
6,096,581 
51,900,958 
2,249,387 
788 ,0008 
36,0118 
9,189,047 
4,594,523 
244,979 
6,486,325 
12,699, 248 


339,476 
622,392 
1,008, 275 
40,217 
1,259,759 
450,394 
660,030 
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| | 


204,788,5833 
23 ,597,6393 
45,930,2943 
10,949,0623 


——S  ————|\- — FE | | SES 


————— | | | 


45,716, 762 
26,279,485 


556,415 
11,502,120 
8,473,379 
5,659, 455 
55,609, 888 
10,720,474 
54,608, 217 
3,089, 187 
23,800 
21,490,955 
8,948, 834 
534, 295 
9,762,601 
19,732,019 


583, 523 
569, 753 
761,760 
82,185 
2,060, 143 
2,128,374 
3,170,859 


- eS | - |S | | 


2 Figures for the decennial census years 1881-1921 are 
In the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 values only were given of factory butter 


and cheese; quantities have been calculated by reckoning cheese at 10 cents per lb. and butter at 25 
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OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1926. 


1931. 


1937. 


1938. 


1939.1 


2,598,958 
381,915,505 
2,595, 255 
109,575,526 
3,930,828 
86,278,490 
2,174,300 
10,701,691 
3,634,778 
26,986,621 
31,793,261 
14, 653,773 


630, 111,606 


9,806,741 
199, 904, 205 
21,587,124 
64,489,398 
15,597,807 
137,110, 200 
30, 269,497 
35,927,426 


103,381,854 


4,918, 202 
75, 830,954 


56,334, 695 
29,965, 142 


473,159 
9,781,077 
32,559,044 
17,355, 272 
55,648,011 
6, 886,998 
23, 784,969 
827,717 
1,877,479 
108, 105 
34,098,744 
10, 229, 623 
819, 228 
11,323,388 
26,467, 646 


1,917,678 
291,092 
357,073 
127,414 

2,943, 108 

5,692,915 

7,644,537 


103, 220,994 


cents. 
51917. 
91889. 


3,246, 430 
418,686,000 
2,835,552 
198,896,000 
3,763,155 
204,477,000 
, 025,023 
20,927,000 
3,484,982 
60,700,000 


3,624, 262 
440,502,040 
3,324,653 
203 , 555, 836 
5,194,831 
139,590,484 
, 203 ,966 
20,704, 509 
3,404, 730 
36,893,244 
50,325,248 


31,750,247 


872,996,360 


3,398, 114 
245,119,000 
3,839,191 
201, 236,000 
4,731,688 
148,742,000 
, 142,476 
31,417,000 
4,359,582 
69,958, 000 
50, 108,516 


51,037,000 


747,509, 000 


3,113,909 
155,908, 000 
3,371,923 
143,616,000 
4,601,108 
114, 201,000 
3,627,116 
18,596,000 
4,699,831 
32,773,000 
65,468,000 


43,138,000 


508, 232, 000 


2,882,990 
206,957,000 
3,940,400 
156, 467,000 
4,900, 100 
123,731,000 
3,339,900 
18,741,000 
3,963,300 
48,802,000 
57,510, 100 
42,954,000 


597,652,000 


2,820,700 
198,938,000 
3,873,800 
154,732,000 
4,637,400 
123,354,000 
3,415,000 
19, 761,000 
3,486,900 
46,078,000 
57, 237,000 


42,350,000 


585, 213, 000 


2,824,340 
189,768,000 
3,873,500 
179, 807,000 
4,601,100 
151,087,000 
3,365,800 
22,511,000 
4,294,000 
59,213,000 
62,405,000 


47,062,000 


649, 448, 000 


192,968,597 
35,512, 622 
82,564, 130 
26,966,355 


10,976, 235 
149, 201, 856 
39, 100,872 
111,691,718 
63, 625, 203 
103,487,506 
50,180, 952 


13,407,340 
171,731,631 
28,807,841 
177, 209, 287 
61,753,390 
95,000,000 
28,252,777 
158,490,971 


15,772,852 
113, 956, 639 
12,824,695 
225,955, 246 
50, 198, 878 
103,310,000 
21,450,000 
106,916, 119 


15,326,728 
130, 625, 838 
17,965, 123 
247,056,746 
64,217,332 
108,084,000 
22,622,000 
110,818,807 


16, 183, 852 
123, 971,308 
16, 809, 861 
267,347, 271 
66,534, 568 
105,076,000 
20, 957,000 
121, 853, 867 


16,108,451 
122,771,800 
14,598, 700 
267,368, 100 
61,045,300 
103 , 722,000 
19,098, 000 
122,974,029 


—_—_——— | | 


3,490,550 
58,365,349 
115,884 ,905® 
92,074,6845 


83, 116, 282 
35, 860, 708 


930, 492 
19,234,976 
25,459,741 
16,717, 121 
117, 150,028 
31,867, 150 
41,497,615 
3,532,692 
23,364,760 
2,991, 623 
82,958,564 
29,035,498 
1,043,979 
14,483, 395 
38,817,481 
25,467,458 
"3,958, 029 
198, 123 
- 392,284 

154, 149 
5, 228, 869 
5,369, 560 
6,547, 728 


2,936,407 
10,151,594 
5,977,545 


168,054,024 
2,869,307 
82,448,585 
116,891,191 
149,216,005 


284,561,478 
34,931,935 


926,329 
19, 148,920 
13,543, 198 

8,485,355 
47,620, 820 
5,953,555 
66, 679, 592 
3, 828,742 
53,089,356 
2,471,310 
19, 293,060 
6,752,571 

593, 829 
15,057,493 
72,451, 656 
14,077,601 

4,594,164 
187,540 
641,533 

92,761 
4,906, 230 
5, 752, 885 
14,195,143 


3,686,148 
15,072,244 
11,153, 838 


204, 436,328 

4,185,140 
101,071, 260 
135, 182, 592 
215,370, 274 


278, 674,960 
56,360, 633 


1, 754, 228 
36, 263,110 
22,371,924 
13, 894,531 

133,094,942 
17, 490,300 
283, 801, 265 
19, 240,661 
149,938, 105 
11,110,413 
65,714,294 
14,374, 163 
757,317 
16,478, 131 
59,875,094 
19, 208, 209 
7,557,174 
364,444 
1,311,665 
9,403 
10,099 , 423 

8,707,021 
13, 013, 288 


4,060,356 
11,803,217 
8,497, 237 


141, 123,930 

2,497,553 
45,977,843 
62, 769, 253 
174, 733,954 


230, 604, 474 
30,517,306 


2,693, 892 
58,093,396 
20,562,247 

6,141,943 

292,304,390 
24,114,065 
267,342,482 
7,260, 183 
237,245,451 

6,059, 249 
65, 666,320 
15, 267,453 

420,038 
12,248,211 
41,207,682 
25,874,723 

9,026,754 

1,542,573 

4,211,674 

164,296 

4,812,886 
10, 161, 658 
15, 826, 243 


6, 237,640 
17,526,365 
9,676,431 


163, 249, 887 

4,005,601 
82,776,822 
104,849, 785 
226,255,915 


223,918,476 
38,976, 294 


4,096,213 
143,326,493 
22,977,751 
10,312,644 
530,028,615 
68,917,219 
411,999,484 
21,053,178 
370,337,589 
18,153,949 
224,905,046 
59,507,176 
898, 855 

15, 835,954 
48,752,048 
32,380,991 
11, 674, 802 
2,943,750 
5,399,353 
410,026 
14,505,791 
6,168,971 
9,095, 867 


~ 4,745,927 
13, 196,354 
8,929, 754 


148, 265, 857 

3,768,551 
72,633,418 
92,855,906 
183,897, 503 


253, 434, 860 
40,492,976 


4,725,117 
166, 205, 990 
22,219,195 
_ 9,660,239 
571, 249, 664 
56,554,034 
418,927,660 
14,008,941 
381,506,588 
11,723, 698 
210,572, 738 
53,914,494 
5,427 
14,294,718 
43,982,171 
33,444,791 
11,587,450 
6,966,084 
9, 230,173 
289, 793 
12,890, 195 
5,519, 102 
8,241,350 


214,488,484 


5,095,176 
184,144, 756 
23,116, 861 
9,359, 553 
608, 101,714 
60,860, 234 
388,378,914 
12,307,727 
394,533, 860 
12,108,244 
226, 105,865 
50,920,305 
755,731 
15,519,464 
48,258,199 
35,394,087 
12,538,954 


a oOo »> WO BD 


q 
8 


9 
10 
il 


22 = 


26 
27 


8 


a 


7,838,310|29 


10,353,351 


364, 472/30 


15,859, 212 


5,731, 264|31 


8,511, 211 


177, 201,534 


3 1907. 


10 1874. 


171,923,342 


240, 437, 123 


230, 434, 726 


457,359,092 


441,823, 237 


473,107,021 


4Prior to 1931 this item does not include skim milk and buttermilk. 
6 As from 1932 the values include exchange equalization. 


11 1892. 


12 Includes other items not specified. 


8 
13 1886. 


8 1898. 


lee OWwelnouses. name eh sein: No. 
ibm CO ADIUAIN Vested meen tence aa. $ 
3} Kilowatt hours generated2.... No 
ae CHISLOIMOL Saas ccake ites trans tials Ly 
Water Power— 
5| Turbine H.P. installed........ No. 
Manufactures—3 
6 TOD OV COSarite nates Seer No 
ite tp lta eninge ae. leer eer $ 
8) Salaries and wages.. wate ma 
9| Values of materials used in.... $ 
10} Products— 
GORE tera es ae eee $ 
INGtHe CL ree ei $ 
Construction— 
11) Values of contracts awarded... $ 
Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Wholesale— 
12 Histablishmients sven eacee sae No. 
13 FMpPlOVeess aden ose een: te 
14 INGtisal eget tae eee re ce $ 
Retail— 
15 SCORES eee. fosks see cen No 
16 Employees, full-time ¥ 
17 INGtSaleSh cnet te ee eee ees $ 
Retail Services— 
18 Bstablishments:........:.-. No 
19 Employees, full-time........ 
20 Receipts: cae rare ne $ 
External! Trade (fiscal years)— 
PEE EIXpGOCtSS. 2 eee ee ee $ 
Bal LDAPOTUS?: to nate eae: enter tee $ 
Totals, External Trade..... $ 
23) Total exports to British 
EMIpITe eee oes ee ee $ 
24 Exports to United Kingdom... $ 
25| Total imports from British 
Hin pine Etter c) 8 cee eee 
26| Importsfrom United Kingdom $ 
27| Exports to United States...... $ 
28| Imports from United States...  $ 


te Domestic, by Chief Items— 
29| Whea 


in earlier years. 


Item. 


Central Electric Stations— 


Bote HAH OR Be rae ak ae 
Wiktentourew ey ore ne ee 
ORS Merona eens eee ty oe er ond ee bu. 

$ 

ET yee Pere ee, re ton 
$ 

Bacon and hams, shoulders cwt 
and sides. $ 
Butlers: 5 fee Nee ee een lb. 
$ 

C@HECSO nt tt oe ee a 
COlGATA Wo) Ss Ieee... ce pee $ 
Silver cee aoe eee OZ. 
$ 

Goppertis: "Fea, uals os ae lb. 
$ 


1 Figures for 1939 are subject to revision. 
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1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 
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1906. 


187,942 
77,964,020 
40,851, 009 

124,907,846 


221,617,773 
96, 709, 927 


57, 630,024 
84, 214,388 


Le heel fo 


254,935 
165,302, 623 
59, 429, 002 
179, 918, 593 


309, 676, 068 
129,757,475 


83,944,701 
90, 488, 329 


80 
4,113,771 


71,219 


272,033 
353,213 ,0004 
79, 234,311 
250,759, 2924 


368, 696, 723 
117,937,431 


88, 671, 738 
111,533,954 


58 
11,891,025 


238, 902 


339, 173 
446,916,487 
113, 249, 350 
266, 527,858 


481,053,375 
214,525,517 


177, 431,386 
177,930,919 


157 
80,393,445 


608 , 002 


383, 920 
833,916, 155 
162, 155,578 


706, 446,578 


235, 483, 956 
283, 740, 280 


21,733,556 


48,498 , 202 
29,164,358 
27, 185, 586 


1,748,977 
1,981,917 
306, 339 
1,609, 849 
542,386 
231, 227 
23,487 
290, 217 
103,444 
1,018,918 
15, 439, 266 
3,065, 234 
8,271,439 
1, 109,906 
163 , 037 


595, 261 
6, 246, 000 
120,121 


42, 637,219 


42, 885, 142 
34.038, 431 
36,338,701 


2,523,673 
2,593, 820 
439,728 
2,173,108 
2,926, 532 
1,191,873 
168, 381 
1,813, 208 
103,547 
758,334 
17,649,491 
3,573,034 
49, 255,523 
5,510, 443 
767,318 


34,494 
39, 604, 000 
150,412 


2 In thousands. 


47, 137, 203 
43 , 243,784 


44,337,052 
42,018,943 
37, 743, 430 
52,033,477 


2,108,216 
1,583, 084 
296,784 
1,388,578 
260, 569 
129,917 
65, 083 
559, 489 
75,541 
628,469 
3,768, 101 
602,175 
106, 202, 140 
9,508, 800 
554, 126 


238,367 
10,994,498 
505, 196 


100, 748,097 
92,857,525 


46, 653, 228 
42,820,334 
67,983, 673 
107,377,906 


9,739,758 
6,871,939 
1,118, 700 
4,015, 226 
8, 155, 063 
2,490, 521 
252,977 
2,097, 882 
1,055,495 
11,778, 446 
16,335,528 
3,295, 663 
195,926,397 
20, 696, 951 
24,445, 156 
4,022, 019 
2, 420, 750 
26,345,776 
2, 659, 261 


138, 421, 222 
127,456, 465 


83, 789, 434 
69,183,915 
83,546,306 
169, 256, 452 


40,399,402 
33, 658,391 
1,532,014 
6,179,825 
2,700,303 
1,083,347 
206,714 
1,529,941 
1,029, 079 
12,086, 868 
34,031,525 
7,075, 539 
215, 834,543 
24,433, 169 
12,991,916 
7,261,527 
4,310,528 
44,282,348 
7, 148, 633 


3 The statistics of manufactures 
in 1871 and 1881 include works employing fewer than 5 hands; those of 1891, 1901, 1911, and 1916 are for works 
employing only 5 hands or over except in the case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist mills, 
electric light plants, lumber, lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works, and fish canneries. 
The figures shown are for the preceding years in each case. From 1922 statistics are exclusive of construction, 
hand trades, repair and custom work. Figures for 1926-38 include non-ferrous metal smelting not included 


4 Includes all establishments irrespective of the number of employees. 
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1911. 1916. 1921. 1926. 1931. 1937. 1938. 1939.1 

266 307 510 595 559 568 589 aly 
110,838, 746] 248,573,546] 484,669,451] 756, 220, 066|1,229,988,951|1,497,330,231|1,545,416,592 = 9 
- -| 5,614,132} 12,093,445} 16,330,867| 27,687,646] 26,154, 160 4s 
- - 973,212| 1,337,562| 1,632,792| 1,805,995} 1,873, 621 ond 
1,363,134} 2,222,169] 2,754,157| 4,549,383] 6,666,337} 8,112,751] 8.190,772| 8, 289,212] 5 
515, 203 - 456,076 581,539} 557,426 660, 451 642,016 ~|6 
1,247,583,609| 1,958.705,230|3,190,026,358)3,981,569,590| 4,961,312,408)3,465,227,831|3,485,683,018 a7 
241,008,416] 283,311,505] 518,785, 137| 653,850,933] 624,545,561| 721,727, 037| 705,668, 589 21-8 
601,509,018] 791,943, 433]1,366,893,685| 1,728,624, 192) 1,223,880,011|2,006,926,787| 1,807,478,028 =.9 
1,165,975,639| 1,381,547,225| 2,488,987,1485| 3,100,604 6375 2,555,126,4485|3,625,459,500°|3,337,681,366 ~ |10 

564,466, 621| 589, 603, 792|1,123,694,2635| 1,305, 168,5495| 1,252,017,2485| 1,508,924,8675| 1,428, 286,778 - 
345,425,000] 99,311,000] 240, 133,300) 372,947,900] 315,482,000) 224,056,700] 187,277,900] 187,178, 500/11 
= ~ = 2 13,1408 = - - {12 
< - - . 90,5646 - 4 - |18 
= - = — |3,325,210,3008 - - |14 
- - = 125,0036 = = ~ |15 
= “ = = 238,6836 = . ~ {16 
cs - a ~ |2,755,569,9005| 2,453,715,0007| 2,404,756,0007 - |17 
= = = = 42,236 2 - - |18 
2 = - = 55,257 - z - |19 
s = : ~ | 249 455,9006 - - - |20 


274,316, 553| 741,610,638 1,189,163,701|1,320,568,147| 799,742, 667|1,061,181,906|1,070,2..8,609| 926,962, 245/21 


148,967,442 
182, 156,924 


129, 467,647 
109, 934, 753 
104, 115,823 
275, 824, 265 


45,802,115 
45,521,134 
3,049,046 
13, 854,790 
5,431,662 
2,144,846 
326, 132 
2,723,291 
8,745 
8,526,332 
3, 142, 682 
744, 288 
181,895, (24 
20,739,507 
5,344, 465 
33,731,010 
17,269, 168 
55,005,342 


5, 5/5, 033| 


482, 529,733 
451,852,399 


105, 229,977 
77,404,361 
201, 106,488 
370,880,549 


157,745, 469 
172,896,445 
6,400, 214 
35, 767,044 
26,816,322 
14, 637,849 
255, 407 


5,849, 426} 


1,536,517 
27,090, 113 

3,441, 183 

1,018,769 
168, 961,583 
26, 690,500 
16, 870,394 
27,794,566 
14, 298,351 
111,046,300 
14,670,073 


403,452,219 
312,844, 871 


266, 002, 688 
213,973,562 
542,322,967 
856, 176, 820 


129, 215, 157 
310,952, 138 
6,017,032 
66,520,490 
14,321,048 
14, 152,033 
179,398 
4,210,594 
982,338 
31,492,407 
9,739,414 
5,128, 831 
133, 620,340 
37, 146, 722 
3,038,779 
13,331,050 
11,127,432 
36, 167,900 
4,336,972 


598, 567,995 
508, 237, 560 


208, 820, 128 
163,731,210 
480,199,723 
608, 618,542 


249,679,470 
364,364,388 
10,084,974 
69, 687, 598 
43,058, 283 
24,237, 692 
368, 787 
3,711,840 
1, 253, 760 
28,590,301 
23,303, 865 
8,773,125 
148, 333, 500 
33,718,587 
25, 968,094 
18,382,415 
12,365,576 
61,090, 600 
7,037, 206 


292, 864,396 
219,246,499 


204, 898, 426 
149, 497,392 
349, 660, 563 
584,407,018 


217,243,037 
177,419, 769 
7,218,188 
32,876,234 
3,258,501 


79,590,400 
12,989,726 
17,832, 608 
24) 695,827 
8,927,216 
62,997, 100 
5, 629,512 


495,598, 105 
407, 996, 698 


198, 165, 842 
129, 507,885 
435,014,544 
393, 720, 662 


227,996,513 
223 , 461,009 
4,771,007 
21,587,038 
8,142, 122 
3,176, 469 
204,592 
1,521,953 
1,757,048 
28,801, 291 


80, 739, 100 
11, 236,543 
6,497,28110 
16, 187,592 
7,243,750 
52,172,900 
3,963, 652 


517,439, 020 
409,411, 682 


233, 205, 416 
145,008, 771 
423,131,091 
487,279,507 


89, 628 , 923 
116,273,709 
3,904, 888 
23, 221,366 
4,727,833 
2,572,102 
115,443 
835, 741 
1,922,064 
33, 404, 206 


87, 947.500 
12,938, 568 
7,461,61410 
22,214,077 
9,913,475 
89, 224, 800 
8,050, 159 


428, 233, 398 
325,465,011 


180, 707, 225 
115, 633,047 
375, 939,361 
412,479,787 


120, 847, 635 
84,494, 433 
4,072,943 
15,777,707 
7,675,058 
2,726,956 
77,448 
624,671 
1,634, 109 
29,812, 724 
9,718,500 
2,092,518 
82,470,300 
12,052,703 
8,111,94010 
26, 756, 102 
11,509,345 
110,396, 400 
7,678, 847 


452,724,603] 508, 201, 134/1,240,158,882) 927,328,732) 906,612,695) 671,875,566} 799,069,918} 658, 228, 034/22 


23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


30 


36 
37 


38 


5 See p. 397 of this volume. 6 Census figure for calendar year 1930. 7 Estimated on basis of 
intercensal survey of larger establishments. 8 Exports of domestic merchandise only. 9 Im- 
ports of merchandise for home consumption, 10 Exclusive of exports of domestic gold bullion which, 
valued at the average current market price, amounted to $76,667,269 in 1937, $86, 203,736 in 1938, and 
$87,590,120 in 1939. 11 Copper, fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, etc. 
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Item. 


Exports, Domestic, by Chief 
Items—concluded. 


PiceNickele yo ie AoE epee tee a 
Al ol Grays boi 2 eae naet ns Gis caes i pe ue 
Site AGUORLOR 4 oo oc s Su atten es en 
4 Wood-pulp.e oc ecactaoearenrs ore 
5| Newsprint paper.............. ee 
Exports, Domestic, by Classes— 
6| Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres, and wood) $ 
7| Animals and their products 
(except chemicalsand fibres) $ 
8| Fibres, textiles, and textile pro- 
CLUES oot Gat, bates tues $ 
9} Wood, wood products,andpaper $ 
10} Iron and its products.......... $ 
11} Non-ferrous metals and their 
DPLOCUCESER. ences eens $ 
12| Non-metallic minerals and 
their products (except chem- 
TCA) eee ce 8 ee Be eee $ 
13] Chemicalsand allied products. $ 
14| All other commodities........ $ 
Totals, Exports, Domestic... $ 
Imports for Consumption— 
5| Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres,and wood) $ 
16) Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) $ 
17| Fibres, textiles, and textile pro- 
GUCES...-aaeet eee areas sneer Sor $ 
18| Wood, wood products,andpaper $ 
19| TIronand its products.......... $ 
20| Non-ferrous metals and their 
productsemese.ceee otees. $ 
21} Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals).  $ 
22| Chemicals and allied products. $ 
23| All other commodities........ $ 
‘Lotalsfmports: scsccs oo. ee $ 
Steam Railways— 
24| Miles in operation............. No. 
20 ede iv elle.. tee eic take cate ircee $ 
20| ePASSCNZCES nan. Ouse. ce o RE Lao No. 
Zee TeIZMG ede eee kee ton 
28 ae TUAERING Goteons seers, eerie nie $ 
et: LLXDONBON Ras, Sct 200s cos See $ 
Electric Railways— 
30| Miles in operation............. No. 
SL CAD tale eee acee tis ee $ 
321, PP ASSCNE CTS zac, risk Saks uxeicioniee No. 
S3( per Pole hb. sickest: gina} ote Mees ton 
OE) FUSTAINGS: hasan cok, oe oc ce eu cites $ 
35] peLIXPONS@S sivas) heres cen chicos wee $ 
Road Transportation— 
36| Highways, total mileages........... 
37| Capital expenditure on........ 
Motor vehicles registered..... No. 
39 Total provincial revenue from 
licences and operation....... 
Canals— 
Passengers carried............ No 
ASP reight <1. 5st eee os ton 


1 Figures for 1939 are subject to revision. | 


1891. 


5,352,043 
240,499 
833 , 684 

2,916,465 

, 022 
513,909 


3 280,619 


420,055 
1,123,091 


318, 287 
662,451 


18, 742,557 
36,399, 140 
872, 628 
25,351,085 
556,527 


1,618,955 


t 
i 


3,988, 584 
851,211 
5, 291,051 


24,212, 140 
8,080, 862 
2 - | 28,670,141 
5, 203, 490 
15, 142, 615 
3,810, 626 
14, 139,024 


3,697,810 
8,577, 246 


2,695 
257,035,188? 
5,190,416% 
5,670,8363 
19,470,539 
15,775,532 


7,331 

284, 419, 293 
6,943,671 
12,065,323 
27,987,509 
20, 121,418 


13, 838 
632,061,440 
13, 222, 568 
21,753, 021 
48,192,099 
34,960,449 


ttt Dee aL I Hea 
(Fal aU fet ee eaf 
Cay Se a Jaa At Hh) 


100,377 
3,955, 621 


118,136 
2,853, 230 


146,336 
2,902,526 


2 1876. 3 1875. 


1901. 


9,537,558 
958,365 
1,888,538 
5,307,060 
26,715 
864,573 
1,937, 207 


25,541,567 
68,465, 332 
1,880,539 
33,099,915 
3,778, 897 
33,395, 096 
7,356, 444 


791,855 
3,121,741 


38,036, 146 
14,022, 896 
37, 284, 752 
8,196,901 
29,955, 936 
7,167,318 
21, 255, 403 


5, 684, 999 
16,326, 568 


18,140 


1906. 


en) i 


23,959, 841 
2,166,936 
1,820,511 
4,643,198 

57,075 
1,578, 137 


3,478, 150 


55, 828, 252 
84,570, 644 
2,602,903 
45,716,762 
4,705, 296 
28,455, 786 
7,817,475 


1,784, 800 
4,002,038 


—_—$ | —_— | — ——  — —— ————  ————_ | | 


50,307,368 
23, 616, 835 
59, 292, 868 
14,341,947 
49,436,840 
17,533, 430 

33,757, 284 


8, 269, 169 
27,184,539 


21,423 


816, 110, 837}1,065,881,629 


18,385, 722 
36,999,371 
72,898, 749 
50,368, 726 


553 


120, 934, 656 
287,926 

5, 768, 283 
3,435, 162 


190, 428 
5, 665, 259 


27,989, 782 
57,966,713 
125,322, 865 
87,129,434 


814 
237,655,074 
506, 02 


a 


10,966,871 
6, 675,037 


1,447 


256, 500 
10,523, 185 


4Duplication eliminated. 


[eb iais 


F 
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1911. 


3 thes 523 


ve 
> 
Om 
oo 
nb 
oO 


[ | 5,715, 532 


3,092, 437 


f 84,368,425 


~ 69,693, 263 


} 1,818,931 
56,334, 695 
9,884,346 


34,000, 996 
10,038, 493 


3,088,840 
5,088, 564 


274,316, 553 


79,214,041 
— 80,671,908 
87,916, 282 
26,851,936 
91,968, 180 
27,579,572 
53, 430, 475 


12,471,730 
42,620,479 


452,724, 603 


25,400 


1916. 
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7,714,769 


10,376, 548 
9,264,080 
17,974, 292 


257,019, 215 
138,375,083 
15,097,691 
83, 116, 282 
66, 127,099 
66, 036, 542 
12,096,973 


15,961, 226 
87,780,527 


16, 501, 478 

191,299 
12, 633'389 
14,363,006 
71,552,037 
15, 112,586 
78,922,137 


482,140,444 
188,359, 937 
18,783,884 
284,561,478 
76,500, 741 
45,939,377 
40,345,345 


20, 142, 826 
32,389, 669 


71,081,400 
12,829, 244 
753 , 842 
4,083,713 
269, 652 
9,920,900 
19,846,381 
49,909,870 
29,537,366 
102, 238, 568 


606, 058, 672 
190,975,417 

8,940,046 
278, 674,960 
74,735,077 
102, 688, 626 
24,712,584 


17,354,389 
16, 428,376 


81,929,300 
18, 246,375 


13, 862, 122 
35,061, 689 
44,848,479 
127,352, 706 


292, 280,037 
83,714,772 

6,504, 182 
230, 604, 474 
38, 937,661 
95, 652, 063 
21,107,780 


12, 825, 852 
18, 115, 846 


179, 036, 100 
45, 882, 184 


10, 569, 302 
15,792,020 
33,210, 237 
62,899, 709 
110, 176,448 


346, 450, 628 
133, 940, 776 
12,830, 212 
223,918,476 
53,173,175 
230, 152,314 
26,081,028 


19, 237,697 
15,397, 600 


227,087,900 
61,918, 600 
5,715 
1,408, 670 
360,978 
13,721,394 
15,739,081 
39,960,178 
63 , 815, 792 
120,007,550 


235,324,412 
136, 112, 957 
14, 225, 183 
253 , 434, 860 
69,744, 157 
292,452,554 
29,342, 764 


20,926, 267 
18, 665, 455 


49,565,526 


13, 265, 885 
11,173, 247 
26, 814,418 
49, 507,879 
107,360, 211 


bo 
co 
SD 
oO 
os 
oo 
nan - ww 


182, 875,417| 6 
121, 242,053] 7 
13, 250, 837| 8 
214,488,484) 9 
58, 682, 214/10 
272, 632, 850)11 
24,578, 888)12 


20,583, 506/18 
18,627, 996/14 


95,421,161) 259,431,110 


38, 657,514 


96,191,485 
18, 277, 420 
92,065, 895 


29,431,592 
53, 490, 284 


19,217,505 
65, 448, 278 


985 


61,722,390 
243, 608,342 
57,449,384 
245, 625, 703 
55,651,319 
206,095, 113 


37, 887,449 
72,688,072 


39,192 


203, 417,431 
49, 185,558 
184, 761, 831 
40,403, 096 
181,196, 800 
47, 692,985 
139, 033,940 


28,404, 276 
58, 232, 815 


350 


177,597, 464 
45,995,756 
130,717,022 
46,073,343 
192,614, 200 
61, 899, 298 
153 , 578, 658 


35, 650, 772 
62,486, 182 


42, 280 


131,400, 217 
27, 863, 224 
104,811,304 
28,927,720 
150, 239, 189 
37,037,954 
116,948, 261 


33,105,448 
41,542, 299 


42,727 


146,335, 406 
30,399, 795 
108, 932,093 
34, 221,181 
209, 236, 711 
47,063,972 
136, 662, 502 


36, 890, 149 
49,328, 109 


42,742 


36, 40, 
1,528, 689, 201/1,893, 125, 774| 2,164, 687, 3,506, 758, 047/4,232, 022, 088|3 374, 070, 150/3,405, 152, 322 


718 
79, 884, 282 
188,733,494 
131,034, 785 


1, 224 
111,532,347 
426, 296, 792 

1, 228,362 
20,356, 952 
12,096, 134 


21,783 


304,904 
38, 030,353 


503, "459 
89,237, 1564 
261,888, 654 
180, 542, 259 


1,674 

154, 895,584 
580, 044, 167 
1,936, 674 
27,416, 285 
18,099, 906 


128,328 


263, 648 
23,583,491 


"46, 793, 2 
$3730, 8204 
458,008, 891 
422,581, 205 


1,680 

177, 187,436 
719,305,441 
2,282, 292 
44,536, 832 
35,945,316 


464,805 


230, 129 
9,407,021 


42 686, 166 
105,221,906 
493,599,754 
389, 503, 452 


1,677 

215, 808,520 
748,710, 836 
3,489, 183 
51,728,199 
36, 453, 709 


378, 269 
832, 268 
21,795, 184 


197,561 
13,477, 663 


26, 396, "312 
74,129,6944 
358,549,382 
321,025, 588 


1,379 
215,818,096 
720,468,361 

1,977,441 
49,088,310 
35,367,068 


378,094 
66, 250, 229 
1, 200, 668 


42,231,027 


126, 633 
16,189,074 


22,038, 709 
82,220,3744 
355,103, 271 
300, 652,548 


1,222 

205, 772, 809 
631, 894, 662 
2,612,928 
42,991,444 
29,545, 641 


559, 040 
69,465, 154 
1,319, 702 


64,367, 852 


67,334 
23,351,000 


20, 911, "196 
76,175,3054 
336, 833, 400 
295, 705, 638 


1,154 

204, 606,491 
629,778, 738 
2,151,309 
42,537,767 
29,683, 131 


495,738 
76,720,568 
1,394, 853 


67,475,045 


50, 140 
24,636, 462 


121, 266, 523/15 
24,399, 286/16 
84,984, 145)17 
31,941, 864/18 

154, 056, 578|19 
36, 254, 270/20 

121,306, 624|21 


34, 890, 675/22 
49, 128, 069/23 


= 


1 ene! ae hag 
a 
oe 


fit ot key 
ow 
oo 


- |36 
1, 439, 245/38 
- |39 


62, 790/40 
23,391,077|41 
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Item, 
Shipping— 
1) Vessels on the registry........ No. 
ton 
Sea-Going— 
2 Hmt6red 2c Seek skew: See ton 
3 Clearedsae See. c. eeeee f 
4 Wotalays.. hale ae ee “ 
Inland International— 
5 BniLered Fak see tee ee ton 
6 Glesred 9.575. 2. tee “s 
7 EL Otalsasee seh dee ete . 
Coastwise— 
8 IE MLCT Miedecetecicesix Sete rs ton 
9 Wlesredies . 0%. 2 ee AS os 
10 PROta Sirct steps. oartintee ae ss 
Air Transportation— ; 
11} Mileages flown................ No 
i2imePassencersmilesis.r ino cee sf 
Siem reisht carriediae.me «ate o.cee lb. 


14) SMailkcarried i. aiace snes eee ik 


Communications— 


15) Telegraphs, Govt. miles of line No. 


&6 


16 Telegraphs, other, miles of line 


1 adtelephones:<:. <8 Becta k No. 


18 Telephones, employees........ 
19} Radio receiving sets.......... 


Post Office— 
20l GROVONUCS. € etna eee os $ 
21; Expenditures......... ee Eee $ 
22| Money orders issued.......... $ 


Dominion Finance— 
Customs revenues............ 
XeISeiTe VONUCSAa. ais soe eee 
War tax revenues............. 
Income Lax. ae tart. an. tee 
Sales: tax. as Gove aies oe. eee, 
Total receipts from taxation... 
Per capita receipts from taxes. 
Total revenues. ............0: 
31| Revenues per capita.......... 
32| Total expenditures............ 
33| Expenditures per capita....... 
o4 ita /Grocsidebtmeaden. a aoe eee 
ASSET Bate tes soiee ears 


ERBRHEFESFEFEFBHAFESHA 


Provincial Finance— 
37| Revenue, ordinary, totals..... 
38| Expenditure, ordinary, totals.. 


A 


Note Circulation— 
9 bank nolesmee arenes 
40} Dom. or Bank of Canada notes? 


Chartered Banks— 
41 “Capitals paid-up..:..s55. coos sees $ 
43 | A SSCLBN. elon t wesc ete 
43| Liabilities to the public....... $ 
44| Deposits payableondemand.. $ 
45| Deposits payable after notice.. $ 


AA 


46 Totals, Deposits’,8........ $ 
Savings Banks— 

47| Deposits in Post Office........ $ 

48| Deposits in Government banks $ 

49| Deposits in special banks...... $ 
Loan Companies (Dominion)— 

BO RPAcsGtai. <5 5 ee ee $ 


DAlelciaiulitiess <5. Smee ee eee $ 


1 Figures for 1939 are subject to revision. 
3 Excluding United States lines of Canadian National Telegraphs. 


1871. 


2,521,573 
2,594, 460 
5,116, 033 


4,055,198 
3,954, 797 
8,009, 995 


803 , 637 
994,876 
4,546,434 


11,841, 105 
4295945 
16,320,309 
4.49 
19,885,561 
fo 
5.23 
115,492, 683 


37, 786, 165 
77, 706,518 


5,518, 946 
4,935,008 


20,914, 637 
7,244,341 


37,095,340 
125, 273, 631 
80, 250, 974 


56, 287, 391 


2,497,260 
2,072,037 
5, 766,712 


8,392,464 
8,392,958 


1881. 


7,394 
1,310, 896 


4,032,946 
4,071,391 
8,104,337 


2,934,503 
2,763,592 
5, 698, 095 


7,664,863 
7,451,903 
15,116, 766 


1,344,970 
1,876, 658 
7,725,212 


18, 406,092 

5,343,022 

23, 942, 139 

5-54 

29, 635, “ 
6-8 

33,796, 643 

7-82 

199, 861,537 


44,465,757 
155, 395, 780 


7,858, 698 
8,119,701 


28,516,692 
14,539,795 


59,534,977 
200, 613, 879 
127,176, 249 


94,346,481 


6, 208, 227 
9,628,445 
7,685, 888 


73, 906, 638 
71,965,017 


1891. 


7,015 
1,005,475 


5,273,935 
5,421, 261 
10, 695, 196 


4,098, 434 
4,009,018 
8,107,452 


“12,835,774 
12, 150,356 
25,986, 130 


2,699 
27,866 


-_ 


2,515, 824 
3,161,676 
12,478,178 


23 ,305, 218 
6,914, 850 


~ 


30, 220, 088 
38,579, eu 


7-98 

40,793, 208 
8-44 

289, 899, 230 
52,090, 199 
237,809, 031 


10, 693,815 
11, 628, 353 


33,061,042 
16, 176,316 


60, 700, 697 
269, 307,032 
187,332,325 


148,396, 968 


21,738, 648 
17,661,378 
10, 982, 282 


125,041, 146 
123,915, 704 


1901. 


6, 697 
666, 276 


7,514, 732 
7,028,330 
14, 543,062 


5, 720,575 
5,766,171 
11,486, 746 


17,927,959 
16,516, 837 
34,444,796 


3,421,192 
3,837,376 
17,956, 258 


28, 293, 930 
10,318, 266 


38, 612, 196 
7-19 
52,514,701 
9-78 


57,982, 866 
10-79 

354, 732, 433 
86, 252,429 
268, 480,004 


14,074,991 
14, 146, 059 


50, 601, 205 
27,898,509 


67,035, 615 
531, 829,324 
420,003, 743 

95,169, 631 
221,624, 664 
349, 573,327 


39,950, 813 
16,098, 146 
19, 125,097 


158,523,307 
158, 523,307 


1906. 


pe | ee ee 


7,516 
663,415 


8,895,353 
7,948,076 
16, 843,429 


9,352, 653 
8,536,090 
17,888,743 


23 543, 604 
22,780, 458 
46,324,062 


6,829 
31,506 


5,933,342 
4,921,577 
37,355, 673 


46,053,377 
14,010, 220 
60, 063, 597 
9-69 

80, 139,360 
12-93 

83, 277,642 
13-44 


392, 269, 680 
125, 226, 703 


267,042,977 


23,027, 122 
21,169,868 


70, 638, 870 
49,941,426 


91,035, 604 
878,512,076 
713, 790, 553 
165, 144, 569 
381,778, 705 
605, 968, 513 


45,736,488 
16,174, 134 
27,399, 194 


232,076, 447 
232,076,447 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1989 Year Book. 
4As at June 30. 


eluding employees on rural lines in Saskatchewan. 


6 Active assets only. 


5 Rx. 


7As at June 30 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


1911. 


- 


8,088 
770,446 


11,919,339 
10,377,847 
22,297,186 


13, 286, 102 
11,846, 257 
25, 132,359 


34, 280, 669 
32,347, 265 
66, 627, 934 


10, 42543 


9,146,952 
7,954, 223 
70,614, 862 


71,838,089 
16, 869, 837 


88,707, 7,028 
117, 780. fee 
122, 861, 250 

17-04 
474,941,487 


134,899, 435 
340, 042,052 


40,706,948 
38,144, 511 


89, 982, 223 
99,921,354 


103, 009, 256 


43,330,579 
14,673,752 
34,770,386 


389, 701,988 
389, 701,988 


1916. 


8, 659 
943, 131 


12,616,927 
12,210, 723 
24, 827, 650 


16,486,778 
16,406,670 
32, 893,448 


35, 624,074 
33,085,350 
68,709, 424 


10, 699 
38,552 
548,4214 
15, 2474,5 


18,858,410 
16,009, 139 
94,469, 871 


98,617, 695 
29 498" 499 

3’ 620,782 
124, 066,969 
172, 147,888 


21-5 
339, 702, tae 


2-4 47-84 68 88 
936, 987. 802|2,902, 489, 7 2,768,779, 184 2,610, 965, 698|3,542,521,139|3,540, 037, 614 3,638, 320,816/34 


1921. 


7,482 
1, 223,978 


12,516, 503 
12,400, 226 
24,916,729 


14,828,454 
14,903, 447 
29,731,901 


28,567,545 
27,773,668 
56,341, 213 


26,331,119 
24,661, 262 
173, 523,322 


163, 266, 804 
37,118,367 
168,385,327 
46,381,824 
38,114,539 
368,770,498 


41-96 
436, 292, 185 
49-64 
528, ar a 


321,831, 631 561, 603, 1336 


50,015,795) 102,030, 458 
53,826,219) 102,569,515 


126, 691,913| 194,621,710 
176,816,006) 271,531, 162 


113,175,353] 129,096,339 


40,008,418 
13,519, 855 
40, 405,037 


70, 872, 297 
70,872,297 


29,010,619 
10, 150, 189 
58,576,775 


96,698,310 
95,281, 122 
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8,193 
1,348,935 
22,837,720 


22,817,276 
45,654,996 


14,117,099 
15,474, 732 
29,591,831 


41,770,480 
41,117,175 
82,887, 655 


393, 103 
631,715 
724,721 

3,960 


10,722 


134, 486 


31,024,464 
30,499, 686 
177,840, 231 


127,355, 144 
42,923,549 

157,296,320 
55,571, 962 

74,025,093 

327,575,013 
34-66 

382, 893, 009 
40-52 


355, 186, oe 
37-5 


379, 048, 0856 


8,966 
1,484, 423 


28,064, 762 
26,535,387 
54,600, 149 


17,769, 690 
18,542,037 
36,311,727 


47,134, 652 
47,540,555 
94,675, 207 


7,046,276 
4,073,552 
2,372,467 

470,461 


523, 100 


30,416, 106 
36, 292, 603 
167,749, 651 


131, 208, 955 
57, 746, 808 
107,320, 633 
71,048,022 
20,783,944 
296, 276,396 
28-55 
reticent: 


440,008, bore 


1937. 


8,9092 
1,328,7262 


31, 145,065 
31,802,946 
62,948,011 


15,564, 121 
16,074,614 
31,638, 735 


45,973,830 
45,447,342 
91,421,172 


10, 755,524 
14,511,9302 
26,279,156 
1,450, 473 


8,929 
44,072 
1,322, 794 
18,413® 
1,038, 500 


34, 274, 552 
30,538,575 
133, 155, 222 


83,771,091 
45,956, 857 
206, 822,921 
102,365, 242 
112, 832, 259 
386,550, 869 


34-76 
454, 153, 747 
40-84 
532,005, 432 


1938. 


8,201 
1, 276, 676 


31,421,775 
31,402,043 
62,823,818 


14, 181,280 
14,364, 168 
28,545,448 


44,471,834 
44,259,779 
88,731, 613 


12, 294,088 
14, 886,718 
21,704,587 

1,901,711 


ibs 104, 207 


35,546, 161 
32,296, 805 
144,445,972 


93, 455, 750 
52,037, 333 
303, 157,977 
120,365,531 
138,054,536 
448, pT Het 


-03 
516, 008,78 *49 
534, eee 118 


348, 653, 7628 458, 568, 9378 438, 570, 0448 


146,450,904) 179,143,480] 268,497,670 
144,183,178] 190,754,202) 253,443,737 


1939.1 


| —————_—_}XV— $$$ J | — | 


8,419] 1 
1, 287,365 


31,353,871 
32,044, 242 
63,398, 113 


13,421,245] 5 
15,008,129) 6 
28,429,374) 7 
8 
9 
0 


hm 9 


45,386,457 
43, 183, 652 
88,570, 109|1 


10,969, 271|11 
26, 107, 750/12 
21, 253, 364/13 

1,900, 347)14 


9, 080}15 
43, 684/16 
- |17 


~ {18 
1, 223, 502/19 


35, 288, 220/20 
35,456, 181/21 
145, 204, 787/22 


78,751, 111|23 
51,313, 658) 24 
305, 642,025) 25 
142,026, 138/26 
122, 139, 067|27 
435, 706, 794 
38-51/29 
502,171, anf 30 
44-38|3 


5538, 08,008 


485, 761, 5025/35 


- |37 
- [38 


168,885,995} 141,969,350} 110,259,134) 99,870,493} 94,064,907/39 


190,004,824} 153,079,362 


116, 638,254} 144,674,853 
1,303,131,260/1,839,286,709|2,841,782,079|2,864,019,213/3,066,018,472 
1,097,661,393/1,596,905,337|2,556,454,190|2,604,601,786/2,741,554,219 
304,801,755) 428,717,781) 551,914,643) 553,322,935) 578,604,394 
568,976,209) 780,842, 383)1, 289, 347, 063/}1 340, 559, 021}1 437, 976, 749 
980, 433, 788) 1 418, 035, 499|2, ,264,586,736)2 277, 192, 1043/2 422, 834, 828 


24,035, 669 
8,794,870 
67,241,344 


120,321,095 
119,425,417 


24,7150; 227 
69, 820, 422 


141,053,457) 161,137,059) 184,904,919|40 


145,500,000) 145,500,000) 145,500,000) 41 
3,317,087,132|/3,348,708,580) 3,591,564 ,586| 42 
3,025,721,653)3 ,056,684,905/3,298,351,099/43 

691,319,545) 690,485,877) 741,733, 241/44 
1,573 654,555] 1,630,481 ,857| 1,699,224 304/45 
2,775,530,413] 2,823 ,686,934/3,060,859,111/46 


21,879,593 
9 
73, 450, 133 


22,587, 233 
9 
77, 260, 433 


147,094,183} 136,262,516] 136, 139,642 
146, 046,0871 136, 250,000| 136, 133,719 


from 1871 to 1906. Monthly averages from 1911 to 1939. 
than in Canada from 1901. 


9 Included in Post Office Savings Banks. 


23,045,576) 47 
: 48 
81,566, 754/49 


~ 150 
- {51 


8 Including amounts deposited elsewhere 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA —continued. 


Item. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1906. 


—— |__| | | 


Small Loans Companies 


(Dominion)— 
AleeAssetsssre a. ch veer. eee oe $ - - = = = 
Pally PalAGY orl bine: helen s anno man aoe $ - - = = = 
Loan Companies (Provincial)— 
SI MPASSOUS iets cat cies crores ee oiete ore $ - - = ss pbs 
Weed oy bhatecWan Gok et cmeate aa oe $ - - = = = 
Trust Companies (Dominion)— 
ASSETS— 
5 Company funds............. $ 4 4 4 4 4 
6 Guaranteed funds........... $ 4 4 Pei 4 4 
LIABILITIES— 
q Company funds............. $ 4 4 4 4 4 
8 Guaranteed funds........... $ 4 4 4 4 4 
9| EstaTes, TRUST AND AGENCY 
UI DS srcisters rete teisay ois exerets: cyte 4 4 4 4 4 
Trust Companies (Provincial)—5 
ASSETS— 
10 Company funds (par value).. $ = a = he a 
11 Guaranteed funds (par value) $ = = & = 2s 
12) Estates, TRUST AND AGENCY 
RUN DS eaves Oleic pone $ - - = = = 
Dominion Fire Insurance— 
13} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ | 228,453,784] 462,210,968] 759, 602, 191/1,038,687,619/1,443 902,244 


14| Premium income for each year. $ 2,321,716] 3,827,116] 6,168,716} 9,650,348) 14,687,963 
15| Losses paid during each year... $ | ~ 1,549,199] 38,169,824] 3,905,697) 6,774,956] 6,584,291 
Provincial Fire Insurance— 


16} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ ~ - - -. - 

17| Premium income for each year. $ - - - - - 

18} Losses paid during each year... $ - = = - s 
Dominion Life Insurance—’ 

19} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ 45,825,935| 103,290,932) 261,475,229] 463,769,034) 656, 260,900 

20| Premiumincomeforeach year.. § 1,852,974] 3,094,689] 8,417,702] 15,189,854] 22,364,456 


21; Net amounts of policies become 


claims during each year...... $ - - - 7,182,358) 8,881,776 
Provincial Life Insurance— 
22; Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ - - - - - 
23| Premium income for year...... $ - - - - - 
24| Net amounts of policies be- 
come claims during each year. $ - - ~ - - 
Business Transacted— 
Chime anl< clearings: sauce see $’000 - - 580,644; 1,871,062} 3,950,701 
2Gle bank Gevleses uae. veo ete en < - - - ~ - 
27|Commercial Failures............ No. - ~ 1,861 1,341 1,184 
DSO ASSCUS tree ree atc ao ot oe ere $ = - ~ 7,686, 823 6,499,052 
29) MEAD OLILICS eet eee ek ochre ere $ -" - | 16,723,939} 10,811,671} 9,085,773 


Education (Provincially- 
Controlled Schools only)— 


30) Wurolments y . acy... >» adseonsy No. 803, 000 891,000 993,000} 1,092,633} 1,173,009 - 
31) Averages of daily attendance... “ ~ ~ - 669, 000 743, 299 
Sel MUCACHONS ass acc okcous au a rete mars os 13,559 18,016 23,718 27,126 32,250 
33| Public expenditures on......... $ - ~ -— | 11,044,925) 16,368,244 
Criminal Statistics— 
34| Convictions, indictable offences. No. = 38,5091! 3,974 5, 638 8,092 
35| Convictions, non-indictable 
OHENCES=) cto eee eee oa - 30,3651! 33, 643 36,510 62,811 
Hospitals— 
36) Other than mental............. No. - - - - - 
37 Patients under treatment!?... “ ~ - - - - 
38 Bedcapacity re meee i - - - ~ = 
39 CIM ental. |. saeco ieee My - ~ = - - 
40 Patients under treatment!2... “ - 7 - - - 
41 Receipts tyres ace teers $ - - - - - 
42 Expenditures ccc.s-cenree ce $ ~ - - - - 
1 Figures for 1939 are subject to revision. 2 1928 figures; first year available. 3 1922 figures; 
first year provincial figures made available by the Department of Insurance. 4 Previous to 1920 


when the Dominion Department of Insurance took over the administration of the legislation concerning 
loan companies, the figures are not comparable. They are shown, however, at pp. xl and xli of the 1938 
Year Book. 5 Compiled from data supplied voluntarily to the Superintendent of Insurance by 


Anta ee aS | 


STATISTICAL 


1911. 


10,936,948 


1916. 


3,902,504 
2,188,438 


86,144,1533 
87,385,8078 


10, 237,930 
8,774, 185 


9,907,331 
8,549, 642 


79, 252, 639 


31,418,403° 
82,885 ,3023 


629,953 ,9178 


5,545, 549 
3,544,820 
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1926. 


159,2392 
157,453? 


84, 402, 833 
83,198,515 
13,195,277 
17,979,412 


12,954, 225 
17,979,412 


139,777,235 


33,172,710 
52,321,267 


1931. 


827,373 
823, 120 


65, 728, 238 
66, 387, 987 
15,459,347 
25,718,219 


15,066,431 
25,718,221 


215, 698, 469 


66,338, 148 
125, 829, 165 


1937. 


5,174,552 
5, 137, 760 


56,912,506 
57,155,191 
17,408,307 
35,784, 676 


16,570,649 
35,784, 676 


228,155,009 


64,435,443¢ 
123, 492, 136 


1938. 


5, 208, 808 
5,176, 626 


57,537,845 
58,096, 294 
20,247,474 
37,016, 143 


19,455, 846 
37,016, 143 


236, 467, 735 


61,081, 680 
115,175, 854 


733, 149, 544| 1,961,948, 175|2,330,701,359|2,346,323,940 


2,279,868,346/3,720,058,236)6,020,513,832/8,051,444,136)/9,544,641,293/9,773,324 ,476/9,953,905,417/10,202,388,022/13 
,575, 255) 27,783,852) 47,312,564| 52,595,923) 50,342,669} 42,498,127} 42,439,688) 41,092,009|14 
15,114,063} 27,572,560} 25,705,975) 29,938,409 


6,068, 701 
3,062, 846 


7,185,066 
4,985, 605 


849 , 915, 678) 1,269,764,435) 1,286,255,476) 1,341,184 ,333| 976, 220, 698)1,214,374,556 


14,821,536} 17,363,670 
3,643,190} 5,310,452 
1,834,691) 3,123,726 


SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—concluded. 


1939.1 


— | | | | | | 


moo 2D 


So Mart ASM 


15, 729, 854/15 


950, 220, 771/1,422,179,632)|2,934,843,848)/4,610,196,334|6 622,267,793 /6,541,625,046)/6,630,183,594|6,776,558,399]19 


31,619,626) 48,093, 105 


11,434,901 


7,346,382 


1,332 
9,964,404 
13,491,196 


1,361, 205 
0,532 
40,516 
37,971,374 


12,627 
100, 633 


provincial companies, but estimated to cover about 90 p.c. of all provincial business. 
all the large and most of the small provincial companies. 
7 Not including fraternal insurance. 
which bank debits are available. 


Year Book. 


20, 259, 534 


348,097, 229 


5,311,003 
4,592,420 
10,315, 854 

1,685° 


19,670,5429 
25,069,5349 


1,626, 144). 


1,118,522 
50,307 
57,362, 734 
19, 160 


104, 631 


98,864,371] 159,872,965) 225,100,571] 199,095,527] 198,628,079) 198,027, 486/20 
67,119,023) 73,951, 283/21 


— |22 
— (23 


24,014,465 


222,871,178 
4,389,008 


2,812,077 
16,811, 287 
27,157,4748 

2,4519 


57,158,3979 
73,299,1119 


1,880, 805 
1,349, 256 
56, 607 
112,976,543 
19,396 
157,777 


111886 figures; first year available. 
applying to calendar year 1930. 


34, 642, 526 


147,821,972 
3,991,126 


1,741, 785 
17,715,090 
30,358, 034 

2,1969 


25,668,509° 
37,082,8829 


2,085,473 

1,564, 830 
63, 84 
122,701, 259 
22,538 

172, 654 


54,410, 589 
202,094,301 


5,178, 615} 


2,603, 453 


16, 827, 603 
31,586, 468 

2,,5639 
37,613,810° 
52,987,5549 


2,264, 106 


144, 748, 823 
36, 853 
330, 235 


80618 
697, 18318 
55, 28518 
5613 

39, 98618 


62, 623, 692 


125, 982,716 
3,332,991 


2,095, 626 
18, 850,385 
35, 166,061 

952 


4,813,000 
7,426,000 


2,186,557 


112, 250, 354 
42,372 
422,704 
895 
915,776 
70,036 

57 

54, 855 


14,051,528 
14,017,403 


9 Includes Newfoundland. 


12 During the respective fiscal years. 


133, 855, 123 
3,248,121 


2,445, 845 
17, 263,574 
30,924,363 

1,049 


7,186,000 
11,036, 000 


2,185,100 


115, 130, 016 
48,654 
416,644 
950 

945, 862 

70, 881 

57 

56, 758 


15,786, 701 
16,053, 872 


24 


17,742, 785/25 
31,617, 352/26 

1, 299/27 
7,327, 000/28 


11,635, 000|29 


The figures include 
6 Revised since the publication of the 1939 
8 Figures are for 1924, the first year for 


10 Year ended Sept. 30. 


13 Census figures, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Canada’s War Effort and Economic Conditions at the End 
of June, 1940. 


On Sept. 1, when the German army invaded Poland and a general war seemed 
inevitable, the Prime Minister of Canada announced that Parliament was being 
summoned to meet in Emergency Session on Sept. 7 and that, if the United Kingdom 
became involved in war, the Government would seek authority from Parliament for 
effective co-operation by the side of the United Kingdom. On Sept. 3, as soon as 
it was learned that the United Kingdom and Germany were at war, the Prime Min- 
ister, in a broadcast to the people of Canada, outlined the steps that had already been 
taken by the Government to meet the emergency. By the War Measures Act of 
1914, all necessary power is given to the Government to meet such circumstances as 
the outbreak of hostilities had precipitated. This legislation enabled the Govern- 
ment to act quickly; as soon as there was valid reason for apprehending the outbreak 
of hostilities, steps were taken to ensure the proper defence of Canada until Parlia- 
ment could be convoked. By Sept. 10, Parliament had assembled and acted, and 
a state of war between Canada and Germany was proclaimed by His Majesty 
The King in the following words: 

‘“‘We do hereby declare and proclaim that a state of war with the German 

Reich exists and has existed in our Dominion of Canada as and from the tenth 

day of September, 1939.” 


The General Organization of Canada’s War Effort.—<As indicated, the 
immediate steps to organize the war effort were taken under authority of the War 
Measures Act of 1914 even before the United Kingdom declared war on Sept. 3; 
they were concerned with the defence forces. The militia, naval service, and air 
force were placed on active service, and certain other provisions were made for the - 
defence of the coasts and for internal security. 

The establishment of the first special economic organization—the War-time 
Prices and Trade Board—was announced the night of Sept. 3; it was charged with 
the duty of protecting the Canadian public against increases in the costs of the 
necessities of life. The ‘‘Defence of Canada Regulations” and other emergency 
regulations under the War Measures Act were brought into force and the censor- 
ship organization was established. 

At the emergency session of Parliament ten measures were enacted. These . 
measures included financial provisions to meet the cost of the War (see pp. 1131-1133) 
as well as an Act providing for the creation, when necessary, of a Department of 
Munitions and Supply. 

Several months of what might be termed the organizational phase of Canada’s 
war activity followed. Immediate consideration was given to the most effective 
way in which Canada could make her maximum contribution to the War. Con- 
sultations were held with the Allied authorities and their views were learned. Certain 
programs were announced and put into operation immediately. ‘These included 
the preparation of two Divisions for overseas service and the doubling of the strength 
of the Canadian naval service. Representatives of the United Kingdom, Australia, 
and New Zealand came to Canada at the suggestion of the United Kingdom, and 
conferred with the Canadian authorities on the establishment of the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan. The Agreement on the details of this plan was signed on 
Dec. 17. Action had already begun to put it into effect (see p. xxviii). 

On the economic side, organization proceeded equally rapidly. Plans made at 
that time were based on the assumption that the War would last at least three years, 
and that economic forces might well prove to be the determining factor in bringing 
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victory. Consequently, the creation of an effective economic war organization was 
an essential part of the war effort. This is dealt with in detail at pp. xxxi-xxxvii. 


The various economic agencies, together with internal and subsidiary organiza- 
tions that have developed out of them, have enabled the transition from a peace- 
time to a war-time economy to be made smoothly. This transition was marked by 
rapid economic expansion until January, with only a very minor set-back in the 
following two or three months despite the relatively sharp recession in the United 
States. 


By the time the new Parliament assembled on May 16 the War had entered a 
new and much more active phase. Germany had successfully invaded Denmark 
and Norway in April, and on May 10 had commenced the ‘blitzkrieg’ against Holland, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, and France. Holland was conquered, and the Germans had 
broken through into France the day before Parliament met. Parliament acted 
quickly to meet the new emergencies. A War appropriation of $700,000,000 was 
the first measure passed. The powers of the Minister of Munitions and Supply 
were revised and enlarged in the light of experience and necessity. On May 20 
the Prime Minister announced, among other changes, that the 2nd Division 
would be dispatched overseas as soon as possible, that a Canadian Corps would be 
formed in the field, and that a 3rd Division would be raised. A Minister of 
National Defence for Air was appointed. It was later decided to recruit as soon as 
possible some units of a Fourth Division and to raise, from veterans of the War of 
1914-18, certain forces for guard duty in Canada. Additional precautions were 
taken to meet the dangers of sabotage or treachery in the light of experience in Nor- 
way and the Low Countries. Dangerous and subversive elements were arrested or 
interned. ‘The greatly increased demand for supplies and equipment in Britain and 
France had important effects on the Canadian supply situation and also on training. 
Allied orders for equipment and munitions were greatly accelerated. Much greater 
supplies were to be needed for Canadian forces, and much of those normally obtained 
from the United Kingdom would have to be obtained in Canada or elsewhere. All 
aircraft, equipment, and munitions that could possibly be spared were rushed to the 
United Kingdom in answer to her urgent requests. As a consequence, various 
special measures were taken by the Department of Munitions and Supply to ac- 
celerate orders and production. The diversion of equipment and of personnel to 
Great Britain necessitated some revisions in the Air Training Plan, but it was stated 
that the construction of aerodromes in Canada and other work related to the Plan 
would be accelerated. 


War was declared on Italy when that country declared war on the United King- 
dom and France. The climax to the legislative action consisted in the introduction 
and passage, during the third week of June, of the National Resources Mobilization 
Act, authorizing the Governor in Council to require ‘“‘persons to place themselves, 
their services and their property at the disposal of His Majesty in the right of Canada 
as may be deemed necessary or expedient for securing the public safety, the Defence 
of Canada, the maintenance of public order, or the efficient prosecution of the War, 
or for maintaining supplies or services essential to the life of the community”, with 
the exception that persons could not be compelled to serve in the armed forces out- 
side of Canada and her territorial waters. It was announced that a National 
Registration of Canada’s man-power would be instituted at once. A second War 
Budget of June 24, provided for substantial increases in taxes (see p. Xxxv). 
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The following sections review in more detail the various war activities of the 
nation, first as regards the armed forces, and secondly in relation to economics and 
finance.* 

National Defence. 

The Administration of National Defence.—During the first eight months 
of war the defence of Canada was the responsibility of the Department of National 
Defence, as organized under the National Defence Act. This legislation, passed 
during the session of 1922, had consolidated the former Department of Militia and 
Defence, the Department of Naval Service, and the Air Board under one Minister; 
a Defence Council was set up by Order in Council to advise the Minister. 

The ever-increasing responsibilities that the war brought to the defence services 
in Canada and the importance that the Air Arm was assuming in the defence picture, 
especially in relation to the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, made it neces- 
sary to set up a separate Department of National Defence for Air in May, 1940. On 
May 22, the Air Ministry Bill (amending the National Defence Act) providing for 
this Department received Royal Assent. The Hon. C. G. Power, Postmaster 
General, was made Minister of National Defence for Air and in addressing Parlia~ 
ment in support of the Bill he warmly commended the move, pointing out the 
arrangements for closest co-operation between the Defence Departments and the 
absence of conflict of authority. 


After the accident in June that deprived the Dominion of the services of the Hon. 
Norman Rogers, Minister of National Defence during the early months of war, 
Colonel the Hon. J. L. Ralston became Minister of National Defence, and the 
National Defence Act was again amended on July 8, 1940. Changed conditions in 
Europe and the increased importance of the Navy, not only in the defence of Cana- 
dian coasts and harbours but in co-operation with the naval forces of the United 
Kingdom, resulted in the Government’s decision to add to the existing Defence 
Departments a separate Department of National Defence for Naval Services. The 
Hon. Angus L. Macdonald, Premier of Nova Scotia, was appointed Minister of 
National Defence for Naval Services. 

Provision was also made for the appointment of an Associate Minister of Na- 
tional Defence in order to facilitate the work of the Department, make it possible 
to have ministerial attention given to vitally important matters, and help to avoid 
congestion by providing two outlets instead of one. Mr. Power, who had been 
Acting Minister of National Defence for extended periods, while retaining the port- 
folio for Air also became Associate Minister of National Defence with the Hon. 
J. L. Ralston. The Department thus had the benefit of his recognized organizing 
ability and the experience he has acquired in the many phases of departmental 
activities. Matters dealt with from time to time by the Minister and the Associate 
Minister, respectively, are adjusted entirely between the Ministers concerned, the 
Government being always finally responsible. The Minister of National Defence 
is the Senior Minister with directing and complete ministerial authority. 


The Army.—Prior to the War a joint Naval, Army, and Air Plan had been 
prepared for the defence of Canada in the event of a major war. It was on this 
Plan that the actions taken by the Militia Service were based during the period 
leading up to, and immediately following, the outbreak of war. 

In so far as the Militia Service was concerned the ‘Defence of Canada’ 
envisaged the following principal defensive measures: 


Oe ey unrevised Hansard for July 29, pp. 2233-2235, and for July 30, pp. 2260-2277, where this subject is 
ebated. 
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1. Coast and Anti-Aircraft Defence—The mobilization of local garrisons required 
for the defence of seaports and harbours on both coasts of Canada and the manning 
of coast defence and anti-aircraft armament. 

2. Protection of Vulnerable Points——The provision of guards for certain vul- 
nerable points of national importance on railways, canals, and elsewhere. 

3. Reserve Force-—The mobilization of a reserve force in Canada; such troops 
to provide an expeditionary force for overseas if and when required. 

On Aug. 25, 1939, the Government decided to man all coast and anti-aircraft 
defences as a precautionary measure. The Non-Permanent Active Militia forces 
required were called out on a voluntary basis. The response was excellent and 
more than adequate for the occasion. Further precautionary measures were taken 
on Sept. 1, 1989. By Sept. 10, when war was declared, the mobilization of the 
coastal garrisons was well advanced and was completed during the succeeding weeks. 

At the same time the Government also decided that protection should be afforded 
to all vulnerable points that were considered of vital importance to the national 
war effort. Asin the case of the coastal garrisons, the guards were formed from the 
Non-Permanent Active Militia. The units selected for this duty instantly responded 
to the call and within a few days guards were placed at all points except a very few 
in remote parts of the country. Towards the end of the year a change in policy 
was introduced and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police took over the protection 
of the majority of the vulnerable points. 

On Sept. 1 the Government authorized the mobilization of a reserve force. 
The mobilization was carried out in accordance with plans prepared in peace-time, 
the organization of the force being based, with a few minor exceptions, on existing 
units of the Militia. The composition of each division of the force was carefully 
worked out in advance, to give proportional representation on a basis of population 
to every part of the Dominion. ; 

In October a decision was taken by the Government to dispatch the 1st Division 
and some ancillary troops overseas. The organization of the lst Division was, 
therefore, pressed to completion as quickly as possible, and arrangements for its 
transportation abroad were made in consultation with the British authorities. 
Elaborate and thorough precautions were taken to safeguard the convoys. By the 
end of January, 1940, the 1st Division, with a quota of ancillary troops, was con- 

-centrated overseas, where training was to be completed. 

At the outbreak of war, living accommodation for troops in Canada was prac- 
tically non-existent, the small number of Permanent Force barracks being completely 
occupied by Permanent Force units. It was, therefore, necessary to provide ac- 
commodation for all of the C.A.S.F. immediately, either by taking over existing 
commercial buildings that could be adapted for use as barracks, or by building war- 
time hutments. The policy adopted was to utilize existing buildings wherever 
possible, and to construct hutments only in localities where buildings were not avail- 

able. Rehabilitation of existing buildings was begun very shortly after the com- 
mencement of mobilization and was continued as rapidly as the buildings could be 
acquired. All accommodation was completed and occupied by the troops by the 
end of November. The accommodation provided has been on a reasonably lberal 
scale as to space, and everything practicable has been done to make the troops com- 
fortable and to protect their health. 

In order to maintain units of the Canadian Active Service Force at war establish- 
ment, it is necessary to provide a steady flow of trained reinforcements to replace 
casualties that may be expected to occur overseas and at home. In order that rein- 
forcements may be trained, an estimate of wastage over a considerable period 
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must be made, based on statistics accumulated in the past and adjusted, as well as 
can be foreseen, to the conditions of the present War. Reinforcements for the 
C.A.8.F. are being provided through the medium of depots and training centres. 
The men are enlisted at a depot and then proceed to a training centre in the district 
in which the unit was mobilized. Training units for the various arms have been 
established in many centres across Canada. 

On May 21 the Government authorized the mobilization of an additional divi- 
sion for service in Canada or overseas, aS might be required; soon after, the 
mobilization of still another division was authorized. As was the case in the first 
instance, the organization of these additional divisions was based on existing units 
of the Militia and their composition was worked out most carefully to give propor- 
tional representation, on the basis of population, to every part of the Dominion. 

In May the Government also authorized the formation of thirteen companies 
of Veterans Home Guards, to be composed entirely of veterans of the War of 1914- 
18 and to be stationed at various points in Canada for home defence, as circumstances 
might require. This was immediately followed by the authorization of reserve 
companies of Veterans Home Guards. These reserve companies were to be formed, 
as may be deemed necessary, in various parts of Canada and were to be attached to 
units of the Militia for training and administration. 

On June 18 further measures for home defence were taken by the Government 
when all Militia infantry units were authorized to recruit to full establishment 
where such a course was possible, having regard to armoury accommodation and 
training facilities available. Development work in connection with the provision of 
special types of mechanically propelled vehicles has been energetically pressed, and 
substantial orders for the requirements of the C.A.S.F., aggregating over 10,000 
vehicles, had been placed. Of this total 7,500 were vehicles of special types, for 
which a large number of specification data and manufacturers’ drawings had to be 
prepared. 

A bill authorizing the conscription of the man-power for service in Canada 
and of the material resources of Canada for the prosecution of the War was passed 
by Parliament on June 19. 

In the early part of July the formation of the Canadian Forestry Corps was 
authorized. ‘This Corps is to provide companies of skilled personnel to assist the 
British Government in exploiting the timber resources of Great Britain for the 
furtherance of the war effort, and to economize on shipping. 

On July 15 the Government announced the formation in the United Kingdom 
. of a new Corps, to be composed of both United Kingdom and Canadian troops, 
including the 1st Division. 

The Air Force.—Canada’s numerically small but efficient air force responded 
quickly to the call to active service when war broke out in September, 1939. The 
highly trained peace-time nucleus was expanded quickly to meet the needs of war. 
Even while pre-arranged plans for building the Royal Canadian Air Force to war- 
time strength were being put into effect, the various permanent squadrons moved 
by air to their war stations. 

Squadrons from central Canada flew to the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts to 
supplement naval and military defence forces. On the Atlantic, in co-operation 
with the Royal Canadian Navy and allied naval units, R.C.A.F. bombers and flying 
boats ranged far out to sea in search of enemy raiders. An unceasing coastal patrol 
was maintained from the air, convoys were escorted for the first few hundred miles 
of their journey across the ocean, and low-flying planes watched the depths for 
submarines. Special air squadrons became the eyes of the long-range coastal de- 
fence guns. 
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It was announced early in the War that Canada would be called upon to provide 
trained airmen for overseas service. Thereupon training plans were formulated 
on a large scale. Auxiliary air-force squadrons (the non-permanent units) were 
trained intensively for active service and made up a large percentage of the personnel 
of the composite squadrons formed during the autumn and winter. 

Equipment was expanded as rapidly as possible in order to provide training 
facilities and to equip the squadrons necessary for home defence. It was announced 
in May that nine home-defence squadrons had been organized out of an estimated 
twelve squadrons required for that duty. In addition, three squadrons of the 
R.C.A.F., together with equipment, replacements, and reinforcements, had been 
dispatched overseas. 

Agreement of the four Governments concerned, on the principle of the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan, was announced on Oct. 10, 1939, and, by early 
November, representatives of the United Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand 
had all arrived in Ottawa to work out the details of the Plan with the Canadian 
Government. A joint Agreement for the large-scale training of air crews was signed 
Dec. 17; under this Agreement the Commonwealth partners are to share pro rata 
in the training program, the total cost of which was estimated at $600,000,000, 
with Canada’s share $350,000,000. The Agreement runs until Mar. 31, 1943, but 
it may be extended by mutual consent. 

The Plan calls for progressive establishment of 71 training schools for pilots, 
air observers, air gunners, and wireless operators from Australia, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada. ‘The schools, supplemented by technical branches 
for maintenance and supply, will require a maintenance and instruction personnel 
of about 40,000 persons. 

The United Kingdom and the participating Dominions agreed to have their 
recruits temporarily attached to the R.C.A.F. for the training period on Canadian 
soil, and Great Britain sent over 71 officers and 200 trained airmen specialists for 
administrative and instruction duties. 

In keeping with the co-operative nature of the program, the whole Plan is 
administered by the Canadian Department of National Defence for Air, assisted 
by a Supervisory Board at Ottawa composed of three Canadian Cabinet Ministers, 
representatives of the other participating governments, the Deputy Minister of 
National Defence for Air, and the Chief of the Air Staff. 

Construction of the necessary additional aerodromes and hangars and other 
buildings went forward throughout the winter in co-operation with the Department 
of Munitions and Supply and the airport engineers of the Department of Transport. 

Under the joint Agreement, the United Kingdom was to supply the bulk of the 
training aircraft, equipment, and armament, supplemented by Canadian-made 
aircraft and some purchased in the United States. However, because of develop- 
ments in the spring, Britain needed all available aircraft at home and the normal 
delivery of planes to Canada was interrupted. In the emergency, Canada ordered 
a shipment of aircraft en route to Canada to be turned back to the United 
Kingdom. At the same time, all available aircraft that could be spared by Canada 
were rushed overseas. Canadian pilots, trained as instructors, were diverted to 
active service. 

To meet the interruption of aircraft supply from Great Britain, immediate 
steps were instituted to increase Canadian production and to seek elsewhere the 
aeroplanes needed for the training schools and for replacements for the home-defence 
squadrons. 

The Navy—At the outbreak of hostilities, the Naval Staff was enlarged to 
cope with the new responsibilities and sudden expansion demanded by events. As 
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of September, 1939, the combined total of Canadian naval personnel, both per- 
manent and reserve, was 3,604; ten months later the number had increased to 
over 9,000, all of whom were on active service. Reserve units reported many more 
applicants than it was possible to handle. In addition to the permanent and 
reserve members, some men and craft of the newly formed Fishermen’s Reserve 
on the West Coast were called up and did yeoman service in their new duties. 

The task of the Navy in time of war is twofold: to protect Canada’s coast and 
its coastal waters; and to guard all shipping both approaching and leaving its shores. 
To do this, there must be complete accord and understanding between the various 
commands responsible for these duties, the Admiralty, the Ministry of Shipping, 
and other British authorities. Since the start of the War, the closest co-operation 
between the Royal Navy and the Royal Canadian Navy has been maintained at 
all times; this accounts in no small way for the fact that members of either fleet 
can at a moment’s notice be transferred to the other without any delay being oc- 
casioned for additional training. 

One of the most perplexing problems facing officials of the Royal Canadian 
Navy is that it must protect two coasts divided by 3,000 miles of land, the shortest 
line of marine communication being about 14,000 miles via the Panama Canal. 
The gigantic construction program already under way is rapidly relieving the strain 
placed on the protective force and a competent patrol fleet will be available when 
the present contracts are completed. 

Protection and expansion were emphasized from the beginning. H.M.C.S. 
Assiniboine of the flotilla-leader type was acquired from the Royal Navy and added 
to the force of six destroyers already a part of the Royal Canadian Navy. Seventy- 
five vessels of all types were pressed into service as minesweepers, patrol vessels, 
etc. Some of these were bought outright both from other branches of the Govern- 
ment and from private interests. Some, indeed, were donated to the naval cause 
by public-spirited citizens of the Dominion. Three liners of the ‘‘Prince”’ class, 
owned by the Canadian National Railways and used as luxury cruise liners to the 
West Indies and coastwise excursions on the Pacific, were bought by the Navy 
for conversion into armed merchant cruisers. A two-year building program was 
launched and contracts for ninety modern patrol vessels were given. 

Unlike the War of 1914-18, when the greater share of convoy duty both to and 
from Canada was undertaken by the Royal Navy, the Dominion, from the very 
beginning of hostilities, assumed a fair portion of the responsibility for patrol duty 
of trans-oceanic convoys. Halifax, from which large numbers of vessels sail under 
the watchful eye of the North Atlantic Patrol, composed of ships from both the Royal 
Navy and the Royal Canadian Navy, has become one of the most important ports in 
the world. The convoy duty is one of the most important functions for which the 
Canadian Navy is responsible as these armadas carry to Great Britain the vital 
foodstuffs that are the very lifeblood of the nation. Troop convoys, although equally 
important, make up a very small percentage of the total] sailings. 

Elaborate preparations have been made for protection of this all-important base. 
Anti-submarine nets seal the entrance of the harbour and along the shore modern, 
long-range guns stand guard day and night. Bombers keep a watchful lookout from 
overhead and small patrol craft skim over the water. The latest and most efficient 
defensive equipment, developed by British naval engineers in recent years, has 
already been installed and more is to be added. Other ports have also been fortified. 

From Naval Service Headquarters at Ottawa, control of merchant shipping is 
maintained, including the administration of Naval Control staffs. 

As in the War of 1914-18, when 1,700 men from Canada saw service in ships 
of the Royal Navy, young men from the Dominion are being trained as members 
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of the Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve and some are being transferred to 
the Royal Navy, following a rigorous period of training in their own country. This 
training period usually begins with three to four months’ drill and lectures at the 
divisions in the principal Canadian cities. Upon transfer to one of Canada’s coasts, 
this training period is continued, with practical experience in many of the finer points 
of naval technique. 

By June, 1940, the first detachments of officers from the Royal Canadian 
Naval Volunteer Reserve completed training in England. The first group, 50 in 
number and all sub-lieutenants, so impressed the Commanding Officer of the training 
establishment where they were stationed that he forwarded a memorandum to the 
Chief of Naval Staff, in which he said he and his staff officers were “greatly impressed 
by their keenness and bearing” and that “without doubt such material will be a 
very valuable asset to the Royal Navy. Some of the young officers have been 
detailed to important duty in close contact with the enemy and have acquitted 
themselves admirably’’. . 

Canadian Naval vessels have been on 24-hour duty since the outbreak of the 
War, not only on convoy service but on patrol work as well. Some units have seen 
service in the Caribbean Sea and European waters, and on several occasions they 
have played important roles in the capture of enemy ships. One vessel of the Royal 
Canadian Navy has been lost to date, viz., H.M.C.S. Fraser. The official announce- 
ment of the disaster, read in the House of Commons by Prime Minister King on 
June 28th, ran as follows: ““Naval Service Headquarters regrets to announce that 
while engaged in the pursuance of hazardous duties off the mouth of the Gironde 
River near Bordeaux, France, H.M.C.S. Fraser was lost’. Of the total complement 
of 160 officers and men, 45 were reported dead or missing. A sequel to this sinking 
was the sterling work done by another Canadian naval vessel, H.M.C.S. Restigouche, 
in rescuing a majority of the survivors in the dead of night, despite bad weather 
conditions. 

Soon after, H.M.C.S. St. Laurent rescued upwards of 700 persons from the 
Arandora Star which was torpedoed en route to Canada with German and Italian 
internees. For gallantry displayed during the evacuation from France, three officers 
of the Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve were awarded Distinguished 
Service Crosses while three others were mentioned in dispatches; these were the 
first awards made during the War to Canadians serving overseas as members of 
Canadian units. 

To replace the Fraser, H.M.C.S. Margaree, a class D destroyer, was acquired 
from the Royal Navy and commissioned for service in late August, 1940. 


The Economic Effort and the Organization Established for its Effective 
Operation. 

Modern ‘total war’ requires the effective mobilization of economic forces to 
equip and supply the fighting forces and to maintain the civil population while 
as much as possible of the national effort is devoted to war. For Canada this 
has implied that, in addition to providing men and materials for her own fighting 
forces, she must, to the maximum of her ability, furnish her Allies with food, muni- 
tions, equipment, and raw materials. 

Canada is much better able to aid in these directions than she was in 1914 
because the industrial structure, as well as agriculture, is much more fully 
developed. The true measure of a country’s ability to wage war must always be 
the power to adapt, expand, and adjust its production to meet the ever-changing 
requirements of war. The available margin of production above what is needed for 
consumption, and the ability to mobilize it quickly, are the real things that determine 
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what can be done. Canada has ample resources of labour, capital, and material, 
some of which have been unemployed, and it should be possible for her to divert a 
great deal of production to war purposes without a too drastic temporary reduction 
in the standard of living. 

Taken as a whole, the nation’s equipment for production has never been worked 
to capacity. When account is taken of this and the reserve of labour available, it 
seems clear that under the stimulus of war-time demands production can be sub- 
stantially increased even without longer working hours or the employment of those 
not normally seeking work. A vast emergency reserve exists beyond this in the 
increased production that would be made possible by sacrificing leisure and working 
more intensively. The margin of this production that can be spared for war depends 
_ upon the extent to which consumption can be reduced and capital outlays and re- 
placements postponed. It should be realized that these emergency measures are 
not necessary until available and unemployed resources are brought into production 
and until production generally can be usefully and effectively diverted to war-time 
purposes. 

Study had been made of Canada’s possible war-time requirements before 
hostilities broke out, and consequently it was possible to set up quickly the emergency 
organizations needed. The Defence Purchasing Board had been established in 
July and had begun to function actively before war was declared. Under war-time 
conditions it was realized that a Board with wider powers, which would include not 
only purchasing but, when necessary, the organizing and directing of supply, would 
be needed. As a result, the Government set up the War Supply Board with these 
broader powers, which took over the work of the Defence Purchasing Board on Nov. 
1, 1989. A War Purchasing Mission arrived in Canada in September from the 
United Kingdom and, after careful study of the supply field, it requested the War 
Supply Board to act as its purchasing agent in Canada. A prominent Canadian 
industrialist was appointed Director General of British (and French) Purchasing in 
the United States, and it was arranged that he should also direct purchases for 
the Canadian Government in that country. 

On Apr. 9 the War Supply Board was superseded by the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, which retained and expanded the organization and personnel that 
the Board had built up. As the need for supplies became more acute, the purchasing 
work of the Department was extended and accelerated. On May 22 the Acting 
Minister of Munitions and Supply stated in the House of Commons* that the 
Department and its predecessor Boards had purchased $225,000,000 worth of 
equipment, material, and munitions for the Canadian forces and $75,000,000 worth 
of orders for Great Britain and France. The Department has also commenced 
.to exercise some of the broader duties conferred upon it to examine into and organize 
sources of supply. In this connection it has set up four Controllers to deal with 
steel, oil, timber, and mines and metals, respectively. A War-time Industries 
Control Board, composed of these Controllers, was formed to co-ordinate their work. 
In addition, several Government-owned corporations have been established to. 
carry out special functions in connection with the purchasing of equipment, supplies, 
or materials necessary for war purposes. 

Within a few hours of the outbreak of war in Europe, the Government took 
steps to protect consumers in this country from shortages and profiteering by setting 
‘ up the War-time Prices and Trade Board. This important body, composed of 
senior civil servants, was charged with responsibility for arranging supplies of neces- 
sities where shortages appear likely, for controlling prices in such a way as to prevent 


* The speech appears at pages 142-149 of unrevised Hansard and contains much information on the 
supply situation as it existed at that time. 
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profiteering and, when and where necessary, for instituting systems of rationing and 
control. Special administrative organizations have been appointed by the Board to 
deal with such commodities as sugar, wool, hides and leather, and coal. The Board 
was given wide powers to make and enforce regulations and has, in general, secured 
the widespread co-operation of producers and traders alike. 

Because agricultural supplies are an important Canadian contribution to the 
support of the Allied Powers in the War, and because war poses special problems for 
agriculture, the Government appointed a special Agricultural Supplies Committee 
(later changed to a Board) to deal with problems of agricultural supplies and market- 
ing under war-time conditions.* The Board has been active in arranging that 
exports of essential foods and fibres to the United Kingdom be stimulated and also 
in meeting the difficulties arising from the dislocation of Canada’s normal export 
trades. A Bacon Board was set up to deal with exports of bacon and hams to the 
United Kingdom under the agreement concluded by the two Governments. — It 
commenced operations on Jan. 20. A Dairy Products Board was later established 
to deal, in a somewhat similar way, with exports of cheese and other dairy products. 

The Canadian Shipping Board was established in December, 1939, succeeding 
the Ship Licensing Board. It has some control of the Canadian Merchant Marine, 
assists in obtaining shipping space for Canadian export trade, and in general deals 
with Canadian shipping problems. Mention should also be made of the Voluntary 
Service Registration Bureau which keeps a record of all men and women who have 
indicated their willingness to take part in war-time activities of all kinds. The Na- 
tional Labour Supply Council, composed of representatives both of labour and of 
employers, was established in June, 1940, to advise the Minister of Labour on all 
matters touching upon the supply of labour for war purposes. Other boards, agencies, 
or controllers have been established to deal with certain minor economic fields. 

Being aware that it is essential to have an understanding of economic problems 
as a whole, as well as in particular, and that proper co-ordination of all economic 
activities and controls is necessary to produce the maximum war effort, the Govern- 
ment appointed an Advisory Committee on Economic Policy to advise the Cabinet 
directly on these broad questions. This Committee is made up almost entirely of 
senior civil servants who are thoroughly familiar with both the principles and the 
practice of economic affairs, and it has played an active role in assisting the Cabinet 
by reporting to it on many questions of economic and financial policy. 

After the enactment of the National Resources Mobilization Act, a Department 
of National War Services was established in July, under a separate Minister, to 
undertake the National Registration of Canadian man-power, and also to co-ordinate 
and develop the various voluntary war services throughout the country. The new 


Minister and Department were also to take over the existing government information - 


and publicity services in connection with the War. The most urgent immediate 
task of the new Department was the preparation for the National Registration., It 
was announced that this was to take place Aug. 19, 20, and 21. Preliminary’ pre- 
parations had previously been made for some aspects of this registration by an 
interdepartmental committee under the chairmanship of the Dominion Statistician. 
The new Department, with the co-operation of the Chief Electoral Officer, quickly 
laid the plans for the nation-wide task of registering every man and woman in the 
country, with information as to their age, status, education, and occupational 
experience. The most immediate use of the registration will be for the selection of 
single men of specified age groups to be called up for military training for service 
in Canada. Provisions have been made to ensure that this calling up is done in 


* The Minister of Agriculture described the War yaa related to his Department in the House 
of Commons on May 23, 1940 (see unrevised Hansard, p. 
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such a way as to cause the minimum interference with production in essential 
industries. The registration will also be used as a source of information on man- 
power available for other essential work in war-time. 

The war economic organization as at June 30 is shown in the chart at p.xxxiii. 


The Financing of Canada’s War Effort.—Since the War of 1914-18 Canada 
has become much stronger financially and, indeed, has now a well-developed and 
relatively mature financial system, both public and private. The keystone of this 
structure was placed in 1935 by the establishment of the Bank of Canada. On 
entering this War the Dominion had, therefore, sufficient financial machinery to 
carry out the heavy tasks that war demands. Canadians have learned not only to 
save but to invest their savings through the strong financial institutions, such 
as banks, insurance and trust companies, and also directly in bonds and shares. 
They are more able now than in 1914 to understand readily and to respond to what 
is required of them financially. Moreover, far more is known about the country’s 
financial capacity, due to the valuable statistics that are collected and published. 
The statistics show, among other things, that in recent years Canada has been able 
to export substantial amounts of capital which have been used, in the main, to 
reduce indebtedness abroad. 

The major financial problem of the War is, of course, to obtain the money to 
pay the cost of equipping and maintaining the Canadian forces. In addition, 
however, Canada has undertaken to assist the United Kingdom in obtaining the 
Canadian dollars needed for British purchases in Canada. While the United King- 
dom is able to pay for a large part of what she buys in Canada either with the proceeds 
of her sales to Canada, or with cash, there is a considerable excess to be paid for 
otherwise. Canadian dollars for the payment of this excess are provided by the 
repatriation of securities, under arrangements by which Canada buys back or 
reduces in dollars Canadian securities that have been held in London. Most of this 
process is carried out directly by the Governments, the Canadian Government 
raising Canadian dollars and paying them to the British Government in return for 
the securities that the British Government obtains in the United Kingdom and is 

. able to pay for there in sterling. 

At the emergency session of Parliament in September, 1939, an appropriation 
of $100,000,000 was passed to cover war expenditures, and with this was lumped the 
unexpended funds of the Department of National Defence that had been voted at 
the first 1939 session. The first War Budget, which was brought down on Sept. 12 by 
the Minister of National Revenue, set forth the general policies of war finance that 
the Government proposed to follow, and introduced the first war taxes. The general! 
policy outlined was to meet as much of the costs of the war by taxation as was possible | 
without interfering with the volume and efficiency of production, and to meet the. 
balance of the cost by borrowing the savings of the people at interest rates that would , 
not be materially different from those of peace time. It was noted however, that in 
the early months of the war financial policy must be directed to encouraging a rapid | 
increase of employment and production. In this Budget moderate increases were 

announced in income taxes and substantial increases were made in taxes upon certain 

‘ luxuries and semi-luxuries, notably beverages and tobacco. An excess profits tax was 
ew enacted to divert to the Treasury a large part of increased profits arising from war- ° 
ES time conditions. 
. 
‘ 


The first borrowing operation during the War was of a short-term character 
_ and was facilitated by a small and carefully controlled expansion in bank credit. 
_ The borrowing took the form of the sale to the chartered banks of 2-year 2 p.c. 
i notes to the value of $200,000,000. Of the proceeds of this issue about $92,000,000 
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was devoted to the repatriation of Canadian securities held in the United Kingdom, 
in order to provide the latter with Canadian dollars as explained above, about 
$28,000,000 was for meeting maturing obligations in Canada, and the remaining 
$80,000,000 was available for meeting current expenses. 

By January it was considered that production incomes and savings had 
expanded sufficiently to ensure the success of a large public loan, and consequently 
the First War Loan was announced on Jan. 12. It took the form of 3} p.c. bonds, 
issued at par, redeemable by lot over the five years 1948 to 1952, at par the years 
1948 to 1950, at a premium of 3 p.c. in 1951 and 1 p.c. in 1952. The amount offered 
for cash subscriptions was limited to $200,000,000 but the bonds were also offered 
in conversion for an issue maturing Mar. 1, 1940. Subscription lists were opened 
on Jan. 14, and the issue was oversubscribed within two days, but the lists were 
kept open until Jan. 19 to permit reception of subscriptions from distant points. 
Total cash subscriptions amounted to $321,276,850, and conversion subscriptions to 
$53,300,000. The amount allotted for cash subscriptions was $200,000,000 and for 
conversion $50,000,000. The total number of subscriptions received was more 
than 178,000, and nearly 46 p.c. was subscribed for in amounts of $5,000 or less. 

In the latter part of May a National Savings campaign was launched for the 
sale of War Savings Certificates and War Savings Stamps. The Certificates are 
offered in denominations of $5, $10, $25, $50, and $100, and are sold for four-fifths 
of the face value. They mature in 734 years, which gives a return of 25 p.c. on the 
money invested, amounting to 3 p.c. per year compound interest. The Stamps 


and Certificates are on sale by post offices, banks, many stores, and other dealers 


throughout the country. _ Special arrangements have been made to enable employees 
to purchase these Saving Certificates by regular deductions from their wages or 
salaries. : 

When Parliament assembled in May, a War Appropriation of $700,000,000 
was passed to meet the costs in 1940-41 of the greatly extended war effort. The 
Minister of Finance later stated in his Budget Speech that war expenditures during 
the fiscal year would probably exceed that figure and amount to $850,000,000 or 
$900,000,000. Estimates submitted to Parliament for other expenditures amounted 
to $448,000,000, showing a substantial reduction from the corresponding figure of 
$525,000,000 in the previous year. The second War Budget, brought down on 
June 24, provided for substantial increases in taxes to meet a portion of these 
additional costs of war. The graduated rates of the personal income tax were raised 
very substantially and exemption limits were reduced from $1,000 to $750 for single 
persons and from $2,000 to $1,500 for married persons. A National Defence Tax 
was introduced applying to married persons with incomes over $1,200 and amounting 
to 2 p.c. of total income; for single persons the tax was to be 2 p.c. of income if the 
total annual income was more than $600 but less than $1,200, and 3 p.e. if total 
income was more than $1,200. So far as possible this tax was to be deducted at 
the source. The Excess Profits Tax was entirely revised and made much more 
severe. In order to conserve exchange, a War Exchange Tax of 10 p.c. was imposed 
on all imports except those from the Empire. The excise tax on automobiles was 
made much more severe and steeply graduated in the upper brackets. The Minister 
of Finance estimated that these, and the other less important changes, would produce 
an increase of $280,000,000 in tax revenue in a full year. The over-all deficit for the 
fiscal year 1940-41 was set at about $550,000,000 or $600,000,000 if war expenditures 
amounted to $850,000,000 or $900,000,000. 

Among the most important financial war measures has been the establishment 
and operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board. The Board was established 
and its powers defined in an Order in Council of Sept. 15 and control began the next 
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day. The Government took this step resolutely but reluctantly, because the 
commercial and financial ties between Canada and other countries, particularly the 
United States, are very close indeed and there has always been the greatest freedom 
of financial intercourse between Canada and the outside world. The supreme 
necessity of conserving Canada’s capital and receipts of foreign exchange for war 
purposes made control essential. The Board has power to license imports and 
exports of goods, currency, and capital (as for example in the form of securities). 
All transactions with residents of other countries are subject to its regulations. It 
has in general adopted the policy of interfering as little as possible with normal 
business and travel, but of keeping outward movements of capital to the reasonable 
minimum made necessary by various considerations. Ordinary small transactions 
have usually been exempted from regulation and particular care is taken to see that 
tourists coming to Canada are not restricted in any way. Early in July, the Board, 
with the approval of the Government, ceased selling foreign exchange to Canadian 
residents for the purpose of pleasure travel, in order to conserve exchange for the 
purchase of essential war supplies. 

On Apr. 30 a Foreign Exchange Acquisition Order was passed requiring all 
Canadian residents to sell their holdings of foreign exchange (but not of foreign 
securities) to the Foreign Exchange Control Board before the end of May. The 
Board permitted those who needed a current supply of foreign exchange in carrying 
on their normal business to retain enough for this purpose. At the same time the 
Bank of Canada also sold its gold reserves to the Board in order that all the nation’s 
liquid reserves, both of gold and exchange, might be centralized in the hands of the 
agency responsible for managing the exchanges. The Exchange Fund, estab- 
lished in 1935 and used by the Board in its operations, was enlarged by $325,000,000 
in order to enable the Board to purchase the gold and foreign exchange referred to 


above. 
Economic Review, 1939-40.* 


The industrial outlook in Canada for the current year is and will be, to an 
increasing extent, associated with the character of war demands. There are also 
prospects of business from export fields by reason of the interference of war conditions 
with the ordinary trade channels and the fact that Canada occupies a preferred 
geographical and economic position in its ability to supply Empire needs under 
existing conditions. 

At the outbreak of the present war, Canada faced the future with a near-record 
harvest, industry operating considerably below capacity, vast reserves of electric 
power and raw materials, over 750,000 persons on relief (a labour reservoir and 
potential recruiting force), banking assets at record levels, and a plentiful supply of 
capital available for investment. 

The marked expansion in business operations during the first eight months of 
the present war is only a preview of future activity. Apart from the tax on Canadian 
production that the exigencies of war would in any case bring about, the German 
occupation of most of Europe and the strangulation of the normal sources of Allied 
supplies, especially food-stuffs, on that Continent bave made it imperative that 
Canadian output be increased immediately to make up tbe deficiency. 

A comprehensive index of industrial production from Sept. 1, 1939, to the end 
of April, 1940. showed an average gain of 17 p.c. over the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Practically all representative factors had places in the general 
advance and the initial changes in the turnover to a war economy were effected with- 


- out undue dislocation. Strong governmental action served to allay fears of short- 


*Prepared by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., Statistician, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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ages of raw materials, and prices consequently showed remarkable stability after an 
initial rise in the early months of hostilities. The wholesale price index rose less 
than five points from September to April and the cost of living has recorded little 
or no change since November, 1939. 


Agriculture.—The volume of crop production in 1939 (142 p.c. of the crop 
year of 1913-14) reached the highest level since 1931 and the gross value of all 
agricultural production was estimated at $1,171,000,000. The increase was due 
chiefly to a return of favourable crop conditions in Western Canada, particularly 
in Saskatchewan. The Canadian wheat crop totalled 490,000,000 bushels compared 
with 360,000,000 bushels in 1938 and it is estimated that the carry-over will be 
sufficient to offset any shortage‘ should the crop of the present vear be below average. 

Following the favourable feed conditions of 1938, live-stock production for 
1939 was at. a high level. Output of hogs showed a gain of 14 p.c. as compared with. 
1938, while cattle marketings were 10 p.c. greater. Some decline from the high 
levels of 1939 was noted in marketings in the first quarter of the present year, but 
statistics for April indicate that the forward movement has been resumed. Butter 
production is now considerably in advance of 1939 levels and efforts are being made 
to compensate for the loss to Britain of Danish and Netherland supplies. Similarly, 
cheese output has been increased in the early months of 1940. 

The effects of the war on agriculture have been somewhat uneven. While 
prices obtained for Canadian farm products rose, on the average, nearly 6 p.c. in the 
first eight months of hostilities compared with one year earlier, certain restrictions — 
imposed by importing countries have operated to the disadvantage of such products 
as tobacco, apples, and canned fruits and vegetables, which are regarded at present 
as non-essentials by the allied importing countries. However, it is anticipated 
that the stimulus of war industries and large governmental expenditures will be 
reflected in increased demand for these farm products both here and abroad. Prices 
of farm products have increased more rapidly than prices of goods that the farmer 
must purchase, with consequent improvement in his net position. 


Mining.—Canada’s mineral production, valued at $470,000,000, reached a 
new high in 1939, a gain of 10 p.c. over the preceding year. Metal prices have been 
largely pegged under government purchase plans (see p. 303) and the industry 
is being called upon to play a foremost part in the present struggle; it is able to pro- 
duce abundant supplies of a greatly diversified list of minerals most essential to 
war industries. 

New output records were established during 1939 in eleven metals and minerals. 
Iron ore was produced on a commercial scale for the first time in 16 years. Several 
new gold mines reached the production stage and 20 new mills began operatign. 
The gold output from all sources passed the 5,000,000-ounce mark for the first time. 
In the production of base metals, Canada has held a leading place for many years. 
Production figures are given at pp. 314-319 of this volume. - 

Turner Valley continued to be the focal point of interest in the petroleum 
industry of Canada. Thirty-four new wells were brought into production and an 
extensive program of exploration was conducted. Production of crude petroleum 
and natural gasoline reached a new maximum at 7,743,000 barrels worth $10,409,000. 

In the first eight months of war, exports of Canadian base metals reached record 
levels and the output of gold increased over 3 p.c. from the corresponding period 
September, 1938, to April, 1939. Petroleum production also registered an advance 
of nearly 19 p.c. 


Manufacturing.—Recovery in industrial activity took place after the early 
months of the year. The index of the volume of manufacturing production rose 
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from 107-5 in 1938 to 118 -9in 1939, a gain of 10-6 p.c. Industrial activity in Canada 
is based mainly on the utilization of domestic raw materials. Of the forty leading 
industries only the automobile, cotton textile, and petroleum industries are defi- 
nitely unrelated to basic extractive activity within the Dominion: nevertheless, 
the prominent part played by manufacturing in the Canadian economy has led to _ 
large imports of certain raw materials including rubber, cotton, oil, silk, iron ore, 
and bauxite. Imports of sixty-five leading commodities required as raw materials 
for Canadian industries were valued at $227,000,000 in 1938, or 33-5 p.c. of the 
total imports. 

The forestry industries have been prominent ip the recovery movement, the 
exports of planks and boards increasing 26-8 p.c. over the preceding year. News- 
print output increased 9-3 p.c.; expanding circulation in the United States, the 
elimination of overseas export shipments from Germany, and uncertainty over the 
future of Scandinavian shipments from the Baltic, have all combined to accentuate 
the usual seasonal pick-up in operations. Production in the last quarter of the 
year rose to over 75 p.c. of capacity, the highest level since 1937. The demands on 
the home market gave a stimulus to the British cotton trade and less attention wes 
paid to exports, so that the primary cotton industry in Canada showed improvement 
during the year. The greater purchasing power in the western provinces and the 
reduction of imports was also a factor in a greater volume of business for Canadian 
mills. The domestic consumption of raw cotton was 128,100,000 pounds compared 
with 110,200,000 pounds in 1938. The output of steel showed a gain of nearly 
20 p.c. Pig-iron production rose from 705,427 long tons to 756,182, a gain of 7-2 
p.c. In the latter part of the year, the automotive industry had to contend with the 
adverse effects of war on external trade. 


In the first four months of 1940, the index of manufacturing production 
averaged 26 p.c. above the same months of 1939 while in a comparison with 
the first eight months of war over the same months one year before, a gain of 21 
p.c. was shown. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade.—Average monthly sales by retail stores were 
3 p.c. higher during 1939 than in 1938, nine of twelve lines of business reporting an 
increase. Sales for each of the first four months lagged behind figures for the same 
months of 1938. ‘Then a series of increases began that, except for a slight lapse in 
July, continued throughout the remainder of the year and at a generally accelerating 
rate. The uncertainty attendant upon the outbreak of war in September caused 
abnormal purchasing and a gain of 12 p.c. in sales over September, 1938, was 
recorded. 

The average annual index of sales by department stores was 3-5 p.c. greater 
than in 1938, declines in the early months being more than offset by gains in the 
latter part of the year. Annual increases ranging from 2 p.c. in British Columbia 
to 7 p.c. in the Maritimes were recorded. — 


Wholesale trade was 7 p.c. greater than in the preceding year. Results on a 
regional basis indicate that the improvements varied very little for each section of 
the country. Each of the nine classes of business showed increased sales in 1939. 
The footwear trade showed the largest improvement with sales up 19 p.c.; the cloth- 
ing group was second with a gain of 11 p.c. in the year-to-year comparison. 


Fish and Furs.—Since the domestic consumption of fish is relatively small, 
the industry depends largely on outside markets. Between 60 p.c. and 70 p.c. of 
the annual catch is exported, the United States taking about one-half and 
Great Britain one-quarter. The value of fish and fish products exported in 1939 
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was $28,900,000, a gain of nearly 9 p.c. over the preceding year. The Atlantic deep- 
sea fisheries produced 5,449,300 cwt. compared with 5,201,000 cwt. in 1938, a gain 
of 4-§ p.c. in volume (but 2-6 p.c. in value). Conditions on the Pacific Coast were 
notso favourable, and the total production for the Dominion showed a slight decrease. 

Measured by the export trade, the fur industry was slightly more than main- 
tained in 1939. The outward shipment of furs was valued at $14,600,000 during 
the preceding year. Present world conditions are unfavourable and export trade 
to Great Britain and Europe is adversely affected. Prices, particularly of luxury 
furs, are expected to decline. 


Transportation.—Railway earnings have benefited from the upward swing 
in business activity and the heaviest crop in Western Canada since 1928. A con- 
siderable demand for transportation facilities has also developed in connection with 
Canada’s war effort and much additional equipment was purchased during 1939. 
Railway freight shipments recorded a good increase over the preceding year, the 
total having been 2,548,964 cars compared with 2,428,526. In the first eight months 
of war, the revenues of the two main railway systems registered advances of 
nearly 25 p.c. for the C.N.R. and 16 p.c. for the C.P.R. as compared with the same 
months of the preceding year. Carloadings in the first thirty weeks of 1940 totalled 
1,521,000 cars, a gain of over 221,000 cars or 17 p.c. over the same weeks of 1939. 


Rapid strides in air transportation were made in Canada during 1939. The 
Trans-Canada Air Lines inaugurated main-line passenger flights from Moncton 
to Vancouver with feeder lines to the principal cities in each province and a daily 
mail service is now available. Assistance has been given to municipalities 
desiring to construct or improve existing airports. Nearly 2,000,000 pounds of 
mail and 22,000,000 pounds of freight were estimated to have been transported 
during the year. 

Shipping.—Unsettled international conditions greatly disturbed the shipping 
world during 1939-40 and considerable confusion as to rates, insurance risks, em- 
bargoes, and controls has played havoc with normal movements. Shipping using 
the harbour of Montreal showed a decline of 12 p.c. in 1939 as compared with 1938, 
due in part to a late spring and to the increased use of nearby ports. Total inland 
shipping on the canal systems registered general improvement in 1939. The heavy 
movement of iron ore and wheat through the Sault Ste. Marie locks increased the 
total tonnage from 40,000,000 tons in 1938 to nearly 70,000,000. At Welland the 
reduction in the movement of corn and barley more than offset gains in coal, iron 
ore, iron and steel, and petroleum, the net result being a decline of 900,000 tons 
or 7 p.c. The St. Lawrence system also reflected the decline at Welland, the total 
dropping from 9,236,318 tons in 1938 to 8,340,165 tons. Statistics for the early 
months of 1940 show a further considerable advance in shipping through 
Canadian canals. 


Construction.—The amount of new business obtained by the construction 
industry in 1939 was virtually maintained at the level of the preceding year. 
The total was $187,178,500, of which $82,600,000 was placed in Ontario. New 
construction and additions made up 12-2 p.c. of all construction for the year. The 
sum of $23,565,400 in awards for roads was an increase of 40-8 p.c. over 1938. 


Building permits were $59,500,000 as compared with $60,900,000 in 1938, a 
decline of 2-3 p.c. Itis probable that building operations will not experience a notable 
slump such as occurred in 1915, in view of the extensive construction program con- 
templated for war purposes apart from private building. In the first six months 
of the current year, contracts awarded advanced 50 p.c. over the same months of 
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1939, while building permits also registered an excellent advance from $26,900,000 
to $34,200,000, a gain of 28 p.c. 


Electric Power.—The use of hydro-electric power has grown rapidly in Canada, 
and has played a prominent part in the development of Canadian industries (see 
Chapter XIII). The year 1937 recorded a peak of electric power production in 
the Dominion and 1939 showed a gain of 3 p.c. over that year. During the past 
decade the capacity of hydro-electric installations in Canada bas more than doubled. 

A survey of hydro-electric progress in Canada during 1939 shows that consider- 
able activity took place not only in the installation of new generating capacity but 
also in the extension of transmission and distribution facilities in many parts of the 
Dominion. New water-power installations in the year under review aggregated 
97,040 h.p., which brought the total at the end of the year to 8,289,212 h.p. The 
firm power made available in Canada for ordinary use, compute by deducting the 
sum of exports to the United States and the amount supplied for use in electric 
boilers, was 19,847,000,000 kwh., a gain of nearly 8 p.c. over the 18,435,000,000 
kwh. made available in 19388. 


Employment.—In the field of employment the year was featured by a sharp 
reversal in the downward trend occasioned by a late spring. The slackening in 
industry apparent during 1938 continued into the first four months of 1939. The 
commencement of seasonal operations, the Royal Visit, the revival in United States 
business, and increased buying of raw materials for armament purposes all served 
to start the index on the upward swing that was continued to a peak of 123-6 on 
Nov. 1—a gain of nearly 19 points from the April position and the third highest 
November figure on record. The year 1940 opened with employment at the highest 
point in history for Jan. 1 and, after seasonal adjustment, a high point for any month 
since September, 1929. 

The net result for the year showed a moderate increase from 1938, the index 
having risen two points to 113-9. The main groups registering gains were manu- 
facturing, mining, transportation, construction, services, and trade. Logging 
experienced considerable recession averaging 16-5 p.c. below the 1988 figure, while 
communications showed a minor decrease due mainly to technological improvements. 

Employment was well maintained in 1940 as shown by statistics to May 1, 


- when industrial activity was at a higher level than at the same date in any other 


year with the exception of 1929. The index of manufacturing employment reached 
a new record. Heightened activity was indicated in all provinces except Prince 
Edward Island. . 

Owing to improvement in general business, a near-record crop on the Prairies, 
and the war effort, a material decrease has been shown in the total number of persons 
on relief from 1,028,000 in’ March, 1939, to 768,000 in March, 1940—over 25 p.e. 
The greatest decline was shown in the number on agricultural relief. The number of 
wage-earners unemployed was placed at 367,000 in April of this year compared with 
473,000 in the same mont! of 1939, a decrease of 22-5 p.e. 


Banking.—During the past year the commercial banks continued to con- 
solidate their strong liquid position. Assets, one of the best measures of expansion, 
reached a total of $3,822,000,000 at the year end, a gain of nearly $400,000,000 or 
11 p.c. over the same date in 1938. The demand for current loans improved during 
1939, the average being $854,500,000 compared with $786,100,000 in the preceding 
year. The peak, $972,800,000, was reached at the end of November. 

Bank deposits continued their upward surge to a new record. Total securities 
held by the banks were also at new highs, the monthly average reaching 
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$1,540,000,000 compared with $1,440,000,000 in the preceding year. Bank profits 
registered a minor advance over 1938. 

At the end of April, 1940, total assets of the chartered banks showed an improve- 
ment of nearly 7 p.c. over the same date in 1939, while current loans were up about 
15 p.c. in a similar comparison. Notice and demand deposits have been steady, 
advancing nearly 4 p.c. to more than $2,500,000,000. Security holdings, at 
$1,592,000,000 increased 5-5 p.c. over the same date one year ago. Note circulation 
advanced 18 p.c. compared with an increase of 13 p.c. in wholesale prices. 


Wholesale Prices.—The reaction in wholesale prices noticeable during the 
first half of 1937 continued unabated until August, 1939. This movement was 
counter to that of industrial production which, both in Canada and on a world basis, 
showed an upward movement after a temporary low point had been reached in the 
early part of 1938. The outbreak of war was the signal for a sharp advance that 
continued during the last four months of the year. The standing in December, 
1939, however, was 81-7 against 73-3 in the closing month of the preceding 
year. ‘During the year the price index of raw and partly manufactured 
products advanced from 64-9 to 74-2. The rise in Canadian farm products from 
64-6 to 69-1 was relatively moderate. 


The effect of war on the wholesale price structure, as measured by the average 
for the first eight months of hostilities, was an advance of over 10-5 p.c. as compared 
with the same period one year previously; raw material prices increased 14 p.c. in 
the same period. 

External Trade and the Balance of Payments.—Exports in 1939, ex- 
clusive of gold, were valued at close to $1,000,000,000 (actually $936,000,000) 
against $849,000,000 in the preceding calendar year. The net export of non- 
monetary gold at $184,800,000 was 15 p.c. greater than in 1938. Imports of merch- 
andise were $751,600,000 against $677,500,000. The excess of exports over imports, 
excluding gold, was $184,300,000 compared with $171,200,000. 

About three-quarters of Canada’s exports during the past two years went to the 
markets of Great Britain and the United States. Owing to the lowering of tariff 
barriers and the revival of demand due to improvement in business conditions, the 
United States market has become much more important as an outlet for Canadian 
goods in the past twelve months. While Britain necessarily has first call upon 
Canada’s surplus production, trade with other countries is also vital in maintaining 
a supply of foreign exchange for the Allied cause. 

Canada’s place as the world’s fifth largest trading nation (estimated on the 
basis of total exports and imports) and the fourth largest exporting nation was 
maintained in 1939. ‘The large active balance, characteristic of Canada’s commodity 
trade in recent years, was continued. A marked expansion was also shown in the 
net export of gold supplementing the commodity balance. Canada’s net interest 
and dividend payments to investors residing abroad continued as an important 
debit but the continued retirement of Canadian securities held abroad has greatly 
reduced the burden of external debt charges compared with a few years ago. 
The large net balance of credits in the current account indicated above was available 
for reducing external obligations. Canada’s important tourist trade in its relation 
to external trade is dealt with at pp. 582-583 of this volume. 

Summary Index of Economic Conditions in Canada.—A summary of 
economic conditions in Canada is best provided by the index of physical volume of 
business computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The index is a composite 
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of 46 significant factors and is based on the year 1926. The statement below 
gives the index by months for 1937, 1938, 1939, and the first half of 1940. 


The monthly indexes for the first seven months of 1939 were, in each case, higher 
than those for the corresponding months of 1938, but lower than the 1937 figures. 
In August, however, the index rose sharply to the second highest point on record 
for that month. After the outbreak of war, the index continued to rise and from 
September to October rose over 73 points to 133-1, setting a new high record; it 
remained at approximately this level until December but showed another gain for 
January, 1940. After a temporary seasonal slowing-up, the pressure of Canada’s 
war effort forced the index to record levels in the second quarter of the current year. 


MONTHLY INDEX OF PHYSICAL VOLUME OF BUSINESS, 1937 TO MAY, 1940. 


Month. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1940. Month. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
MAB Y 5)..(c 05 chs vielueo ss 156-9 e183 fe 11350) + 1388-6 August. i. ose enn 123-4 | 110-5} 125-2 
February............ 115-0 | 106-7 | 111-7} 181-2 || September........... 123-8 | 119-2 | 125-8 
PUNO ois sion Pe teers 118-7'| 108-8 | 118-2 | 123-01 October............. 127-4 | 118-6 | 133-1 
eee eee 124-0 |} 112-4] 116-7} 151-01} November........... 127-9 | 123-4 | 183-0 
Sa ae eae 122-0 | 110-7} 121-4} 140-6 |} December........... 121-4 | 115-6} 1383-3 
OREN EAS ete cis Mee a 126-0 | 108-4 | 121-4] 141-3 SSS SS 
REM Pres eL.cs «3 Exe 126-5 | 109-1] 120-5 = AVERAGES...... 122-7 | 112-9 | 122-4 


1 Owing to a change in reporting trade statistics, March is artificially reduced and April artificially 
increased in all comparisons. 


A development of some importance was the shift from the production of con- 
sumer goods to producer commodities. War orders persistently placed subsequent 
to the outbreak had an important bearing on industrial activity. A number of new 
plants were constructed and existing plants engaged on war demands accelerated 
operations. 


As between producers goods and consumers goods, the monthly index of the 
former averaged 14-5 p.c. higher in the first ten months of war compared with the 
same months of the previous year, while, owing to active consumer buying in an- 
ticipation of price advances, the index of production of consumers goods rose over 
9-9 p.c. 


ERRATA. 


P. 12, Table 3, read “‘sq. miles” for “ft.’’ in right-hand column. 

P. 137, line 8, for ‘Toronto had, in 1936” read “1938” for “1936”. 

P. 210, in introductory paragraph to Table 9, read ‘“Table 8” for “Table 5’. 
P. 215, line 6, for “1940 clip” read ‘'1939” for “1940’’. 
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PART I.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES.* 


Situation.—The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern part of 
the North American Continent with its islands, except the United States territory 
of Alaska and the territory of Newfoundland (which includes Labrador). It takes 
in the whole Arctic Archipelago between Davis Strait and the connecting waters 
northward to the 60th Meridian on the east and the 141st Meridian on the west. 


The Dominion is bounded on the west by the Pacific Ocean and Alaska; on the 
south by the United States; on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, the waters between 
Newfoundland and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Labrador, Davis Strait, and the 
dividing waters between the Danish territory of Greenland and Ellesmere Island; 
northward it extends to the North Pole. 


The southernmost point is Middle Island in Lake Erie, in north latitude 41° 41’, 
and from east to west Canada extends from about west longitude 57° at Belle 
Isle Strait to west longitude 141°, the boundary of Alaska. Canadian territory 
thus extends over 84° of longitude and 48° of latitude. 


Area.—The area of the Dominion is 3,694,863 square miles, a figure that 
may be compared with that of 3,738,395 square miles for the United States and 
its dependent territories, 3,776,700 the total area of Europe, 2,974,581 the area of 
Australia, 3,275,510 the area of Brazil, 1,805,252 the area of India, 121,633 the area 
of the British Isles. Canada’s area is over 27 p.c. of the total area of the British 
Empire as it is shown on p. 165 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Political Subdivisions.—Canada is divided from east to west into the follow- 
ing provinces: the Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and 
New Brunswick, all three comparatively small in area; Quebec, covering a strip 
south of the St. Lawrence River and the whole territory north of the St. Lawrence 
River and east of the Ottawa River to Hudson Strait, except the Coast of Labrador; 
Ontario, extending northward from the Great Lakes to Hudson Bay; Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, the provinces of the interior continental plain, extend- 
ing from the boundary of the United States to 60° north latitude; and British 


*Revised by F. H. Peters, Surveyor General and Chief, Hydrographic Service, Department of Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Columbia, the province of the Cordilleran region, also extending from the Inter- 
national Boundary to 60°N. North of the area included in the provinces the 
country is divided into the Yukon Territory to the west, abutting on Alaska, and the 
Northwest Territories. The latter is subdivided into three provisional districts: 
that of Mackenzie comprises the mainland between Yukon and the meridian of 
longitude 102°W.; the District of Keewatin comprises the remainder of the 
mainland between the District of Mackenzie and Hudson Bay, and includes the 
off-shore islands in Hudson and James Bays; the District of Franklin comprises, in 
general, the Arctic Archipelago. 


Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies just 
off the coast east of New Brunswick and north of Nova Scotia; it is separated from 
both provinces by Northumberland Strait from ten to twenty-five miles wide. It is 
about 120 miles in length and, with an average width of 20 miles, covers an area of 
2,184 square miles, approximately 200 square miles more than the State of Delaware. 
The Island is almost trisected by the deep indentations of Malpeque Bay north of 
Summerside and by the mouth of the Hillsborough River at Charlottetown, which 
nearly meets Tracadie Bay on the north side. Its rich, red soil and red sandstone 
formations are distinctive features, and no point on the Island attains a greater 
altitude than about 450 feet above sea-level. Its climate, tempered by the surrounding 
waters of the Gulf and yet free from the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined with a 
fertile soil and sheltered harbours, offers great inducements to the pursuits of 
agriculture and fishing. The Province is noted for its relative predominance in the 
fox-farming industry, its lobster canneries, its oyster beds, and its production of seed 
potatoes. 


Nova Scotia.—The Province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by from 50 to 
105 miles in width, a long, narrow strip of land lying parallel to the Maine and New 
Brunswick Coasts and joined to the latter province by the Isthmus of Chignecto, 
which is 15 miles in width. It includes to the north the Island of Cape Breton, 
which is separated from the mainland by the narrow Strait of Canso. The total 
area of the Province is 21,068 square miles, a little over 2,000 square miles less than 
the combined areas of Belgium and Holland. Cape Breton Island, south of the main 
entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence and sheltering Prince Edward Island from the 
Atlantic, is roughly 100 miles in length with an extreme breadth of 87 miles. Its 
area of 3,970 square miles encloses the salt-water lakes of Bras d’Or, connected with 
the sea at the north by two natural channels and at the south by the St. Peters Ship 
Canal. The ridge of low, mountainous country running through the centre of the 
Nova Scotia mainland, the highest altitude of which is less than 1,500 feet, divides 
it roughly into two slopes. That facing the Atlantic is generally rocky and open 
to the sweep of Atlantic storms, but the other, facing the Bay of Fundy and Northum- 
berland Strait, consists, for the most part, of fertile plains and river valleys noted for 
general farming and for fruit-farming districts which produce the famous Nova 
Scotian apples. The Atlantic Coast is deeply indented with numerous excellent 
harbours, many of which provided splendid homes and refuges for the old sail fishing 
fleets. The Province is still the home of an extensive fishing industry. The mineral 
resources of Nova Scotia were among the first in the Dominion to be exploited as 
some of its coal deposits outcropped on the sea-coast. These valuable coal measures 
make Nova Scotia still one of the chief coal-producing provinces of the Dominion. 
In addition, there are extensive areas of gold-bearing formations and valuable 
deposits of gypsum. 
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New Brunswick.—With a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick 
may be compared in size to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles. The 
Province is very compact and in shape nearly rectangular, with its depth not greatly 
exceeding its width. The conformation is, in general, undulating and of low relief. 
In the southeastern half of the Province the ground elevation does not generally 
exceed 500 feet above sea-level except for a narrow strip in the south which produces 
the highlands bordering the Bay of Fundy east of Saint John. In the northwestern 
half the ground elevation is, in general, from 500 to 1,000 feet above sea-level and 
reaches its greatest elevation of about 2,690 feet in Northumberland County north- 
east of Grand Falls. The St. John, rising in the sister province of Quebec and the 
bordering State of Maine, is a river with many distinctive beauties, while its length 
of nearly 400 miles makes it quite noteworthy as to size. In the northeastern half 
of the Province there are very extensive areas of Crown lands still carrying valuable 
stands of merchantable timber. The Bay of Chaleur at the north, the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and Northumberland Strait at the east, the Bay of Fundy at the south, 
and Passamaquoddy Bay at the southwest, provide the Province with a very exten- 
sive sea-coast. To its southwest is a group of islands belonging to the Province, the 
most important of which are Grand Manan, Campobello, and the West Isles. New 
Brunswick has been called ‘‘the best-watered country in the world’’; numerous rivers 
provide access to extensive lumbering areas in its interior and to many of the most 
attractive hunting and fishing resorts in the Dominion. While its forest resources 
are an important economic feature, extensive areas of rich agricultural lands are 
found in the river valleys and the broad plains near the coasts. The Minto coal- 
fields have shown an expanding tendency recently though production has been on a 
moderate scale for many years, and the Province also produces a limited quantity 
of petroleum and natural gas. 


Quebec.—Quebec might well be included among the Maritime Provinces, for 
with the St. Lawrence River, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Atlantic, Hudson Strait 
and Bay, salt water washes the coasts of the Province for a length of over 2,700 miles. 
Besides including a narrow strip of land between the St. Lawrence and the Inter- 
national and New Brunswick boundaries, Quebec extends northward from the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers to Labrador and Hudson Strait, covering over 17° 

of latitude and an area of 594,534 square miles, about 38 p.c. of which lies south of 
_ the isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature.* The combined area of France, 
Germany, and Spain is about 2,600 square miles less than the area of Quebec. 
The conformity of the surface of Quebec is that characteristic of the Precambrian 
rocks, being quite even in general but much diversified by minor hills and hollows. 
North of the St. Lawrence the land takes the form of a ridge, parallel to the river 
and rising from sea-level to the Height of Land at an elevation of from 1,000 
to 3,000 feet and then descending gently again to. the’ sea-level of Hudson Bay to 
the northwest; but to the northeast the ridge carries its height to end abruptly 
in the high headlands of Labrador. South of the river, the area is comprised of the 
St. Lawrence Lowlands between Montreal and Quebec which, rising to the east, 
produce the highest known elevation in the province, viz., 4,160 feet, that of Jacques 
Cartier Peak of Tabletop Mountain in the Gaspe Peninsula. With the exception of 
the treeless zone extending somewhat south of Ungava Bay, most of the Province 
supports a valuable tree growth varying from the mixed forest in the southwest to the 


*The isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature is generally considered as the northern limit for the 
economic production of cereals. 
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eastern and northern coniferous in the areas of higher latitude. Apart from its 
‘importance as the threshold of Canada and the Atlantic gateway through which 
ocean vessels must pass on their way to the interior of the continent, Quebec is also 
noted for its natural resources. The extensive timber limits of its northern areas 
form the basis for the great pulp and paper industry of this part of Canada. Its 
rivers, many of them as yet comparatively unknown, may be harnessed to supply 
about two-fifths of the electric power available in Canada. Its asbestos deposits 
have long been known for their quality and extent, while more recently there have 
been extensive developments of deposits of gold and copper in the western part 
of the Province, with further discoveries extending the mineralized area into the 
Chibougamau district. 'These developments have brought the Province up to third 
place in mineral production in Canada. The fisheries of the St. Lawrence River and 
Gulf are well known. Agriculturally, the climate and soil of the upper St. Lawrence 
River Valley and the plains of the Eastern Townships are eminently adapted to 
general farming operations. 


Ontario.—The Province of Ontario is the section of the Dominion contained 
between the great international lakes and Hudson Bay and between the western 
boundary of Quebec and the eastern limits of Manitoba. Although generally 
regarded as an inland province, Ontario has a fresh-water shore line on the Great 
Lakes of more than 2,362 miles and on the north a salt-water shore line of about 
680 miles with a tidal port at Moosonee at the southern end of James Bay. The 
southernmost point of Ontario, which is also the southernmost point of the Dominion, 
is in north latitude 41° 41’—a little farther south than the northern boundary of 
the State of California—and its most northern, in north latitude 56°50’. The total 
area comprised within its limits, of which about 82 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 
60° F. mean July temperature,* is 412,582 square miles, of which its fresh-water area 
of 49,300 square miles forms the unusually large proportion of 12 p.c. The Province 
is over 5,000 square miles greater in area than are France and Spain together, and 
when compared with the States to the south, Ontario is found to be almost equal 
in extent to the combined areas of the six New England States, together with New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Except in the southwestern part, the surface conformity of Ontario is influenced 
by the characteristics of the Precambrian rocks. In northern Ontario a large area 
with elevations of 1,000 feet or over adjoins the north shore of the Great Lakes and, 
going north a short distance over the Height of Land, the slope descends very 
gently to Hudson Bay, which has a wide marginal strip less than 500 feet above sea- 
level. The highest point in Ontario is 2,120 feet, on the promontory at the north- 
eastern corner of Lake Superior. ‘The whole Province supports a valuable covering 
of trees, varying, from south to north, from the mixed forest to the eastern and 
northern coniferous. Many varieties of climate and soil are encountered, from the 
distinctively southern conditions found along the shores of Lake Erie to the very 
different ones of Hudson and James Bays. Ontario, of all the provinces, is the 
centre of the country’s manufacturing industries, owing to its abundant water- 
power resources and its proximity to the coalfields of Pennsylvania, but the many 
resources of its rural districts are not on this account neglected. Mining is a very 
important industry in the widespread Precambrian area and, although the most 
important districts are Sudbury, Porcupine, and Kirkland Lake, profitable mining 
operations, principally of gold, are now being carried on from the Manitoba boundary 


* See footnote, p. 3. 
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eastward across northern Ontario and down into eastern Ontario. Petroleum and 
natural gas, salt, and gypsum are also produced on an important scale in the south- 
western part of the Province. Fruit farming in the Niagara District and general 
farming throughout the entire southern part of the Province are carried on extensively 
under unusually favourable conditions, while timber, pulp, and furs are other im- 
portant products of more northern parts. 

Manitoba.—Manitoba, the most easterly of the Prairie Provinces, and also the 
oldest of them in point of settlement, includes the area between Ontario on the east 
and Saskatchewan on the west. Its southerly limit is the International Boundary, 
while its northerly boundary is the 60th parallel of latitude and Hudson Bay, where 
its coast of over 400 miles includes the harbour and port of Churchill. The total 
area of Manitoba, of which about 56 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° F. mean 
July temperature,* is 246,512 square miles—3,246 square miles greater than twice 
the total area of the British Isles. The conformity of the surface of Manitoba is 
quite even; commencing on the north with a strip bordering on Hudson Bay—perhaps 
100 miles wide and less than 500 feet in elevation—the surface rises gradually towards 
the west and south. The bulk of the Province has an elevation of between 500 and 
1,000 feet, and the greatest height of 2,727 feet is attained in Duck Mountain, north- 
west of Lake Dauphin. East and north of Lake Winnipeg the Canadian Shield is 
found with its Precambrian rock formation, but the remainder of the Province is over- 
lain by very fertile soil of great depth. The treeless prairie belt extends into the 
southwest corner of the Province, but the greater portion of the developed area is in 
the grove belt, characterized by groves of poplar interspersed with open prairie 
patches; to the north there are great areas of no:thern mixed forest, blending into the 
northern coniferous, which thin again to some treeless areas along the coast-line 
farther north. The Province has been regarded as typically agricultural, its southern 
lands being specially adapted to this form of industry. Its northern districts, how- 
ever, are of importance in the production of timber and furs and its numerous large 
lakes in the production of fresh-water fish, chiefly whitefish. About three-fifths of 
the area of tlis Province is underlain by the Precambrian rocks which have been 
found so rich in minerals in northern Ontario and Quebec. Twe large deposits of 


copper-gold-zine ore have been developed, south of the Churchill River near the 


Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary, while to the east and north of Lake Winnipeg 
recent years have witnessed great activity in the prospecting and development of 
gold properties, a number of which are now producing ‘The Province also possesses 
important water-power resources in the rivers of the Precambrian area. 
Saskatchewan.—This central prairie province lies between Manitoba and 
Alberta; it extends from the International Boundary on the south to the 60th 
parallel of latitude, which divides it from the Northwest Territories. The area, of 
which about 89 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature,* is 
251,700 square miles, approximating that of Manitoba, and greater by 5,000 square 


miles than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. Approximately 


one-third of the total area, generally lying north of the Churchill River, is underlain 
by the Precambrian rocks which have been found so richly mineralized in other parts 
of Canada. The Flinflon copper-gold-zine deposit on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
boundary is an evidence of economic mineralization in the east, while in the Lake 
Athabaska region of the northwest promising discoveries of gold have been made 
recently. The northern districts, abundantly watered by lakes and rivers, in 
addition to potential mineral wealth, are rich in timber resources while the southerly 


*See footnote, p. 3. 
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two-thirds of the Province, overlain by generally fertile soil of great depth, includes 
a large portion of the famous western wheat fields. The larger part of the developed 
area in the south is comprised in the great treeless prairie belt, fringed to the north 
with a zone of poplar interspersed with open prairie, which gradually changes into 
the northern mixed forest covering all the northerly parts. Apart from the southern 
prairies, which are extraordinarily smooth, the surface topography is generally of 
low relief with a gradually rising slope towards the west. Most of the Province 
has a general elevation of between 1,000 and 2,000 feet, with the maximum elevation 
of about 4,500 feet on the eastern point of the Cypress Hills in the southwest corner. 
The climate in the southern parts is quite different from that of Eastern Canada, 
with less precipitation and perhaps more severe features than are encountered in 
many other parts of the country, but is nevertheless most favourable to plant growth, 
when sufficient moisture is available. 


Alberta.—Lying between Saskatchewan on the east and the Rocky Mountains 
and the 120th Meridian on the west, and bounded on the north and south by the 
Northwest Territories and the United States, respectively, is the Province of Alberta. 
Its area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, comprising a 
total of 255,285 square miles, of which about 90 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 
60° F. mean July temperature.* The area of the Province is over 8,600 square miles 
greater than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. Like Saskatchewan, 
the southern part of the Province is comprised in the dry, treeless prairie belt, 
changing to the nortb into a zone of poplar interspersed with open prairie, which 
again gives way to the northern mixed forest covering the northerly parts. The 
Precambrian rocks just touch Alberta at its northeast corner, so that, excepting the 
fringe of mountainous country on its western border, practically the whole of the 
Province is overlain by arable soil of great depth. Alberta has two marked features: 
(1) the great valley of the Peace River, which has already resulted in the extension 
of settlement farther north than in any other part of Canada; and (2) the wonderful 
grazing lands in the foothills district, which, rising sharply on the west, commence 
the ascent which continues to the very peaks of the Rocky Mountains. The southern 
half of the Province, rising towards the west, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 
to 4,000 feet; in the northern half, the slope descends until elevations of well under 
1,000 feet are reached at Lake Athabaska in the northeast corner. Mount Columbia, 
with an elevation of 12,294 feet, is the highest point in the Province. Alberta 
has the most extensive coal resources of any province of the Dominion and has 
also become the leading producer of petroleum and natural gas. Lumbering is 
important in the more mountainous western parts and in the north, but ranching 
is still pursued in the less populous sections. In the southern prairies there are 
considerable areas where the quantity and distribution of the natural precipitation 
makes permanent agriculture precarious and in these areas a number of large irriga- 
tion projects have been developed, taking their water supply from rivers rising in 
the mountains which form the western boundary of the Province. The climate of 
Alberta is a particularly pleasant one, cooler in summer than more eastern parts of 
the country and tempered in winter by the Chinook winds. 

British Columbia.—British Columbia, the most westerly province of the 
Dominion, comprises an area of 366,255 square miles, slightly more than three times 
the area of the British Isles. The boundaries of the Province extend from Alberta 
on the east to the Pacific Ocean and Alaska on the west, and from the International 


*See footnote, p. 3. 
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Boundary northward to Yukon. The predominant feature of the Province is the 
parallel ranges of mountains which cover all of it except the northeast corner and 
produce a conformation characterized by high mountain ranges interspaced with 
valleys many of which are extremely fertile, with climatic conditions well adapted to 
mixed agriculture or fruit growing. Apart from the smoother area in the northeast 
corner, which extends up from the “‘Peace River Block’’, there is another notably large 
area of smoother terrain in the Stuart Lake district, traversed by the Canadian 
National Railway running west from Fort George to Prince Rupert. The highest 
point in the Province is Mount Fairweather (15,287 feet). The shore line of the 
Pacific is deeply indented with many inlets ideal for harbourage and with wonderful 
scenic aspects. With two ocean ports served by transcontinental railways, British 
Columbia is well situated and equipped to carry on trade with the Orient, and its 
great stands of fir, spruce, and cedar timber constitute a natural resource of great 
value. The Province includes many islands of the Pacific, notably the Queen 


‘Charlotte group and Vancouver Island; the latter, with an area of about 12,408 


square miles, is noted for its temperate climate and abundant natural resources. The 
wealth of the forest resources supports the lumbering and pulp and paper industries 
and puts British Columbia ahead of any other province in the production of lumber 
and timber. ‘The Province also excels in fishery products, chiefly on account of its 
catches of the famous Pacific salmon. The mineral resources are remarkable for 
their variety and wealth. The production of the metals, gold, copper, silver, lead, and 
zinc, has played an important role in the economic life of the Province since its 
early days, while valuable coal deposits on Vancouver Island, and at Crowsnest 
and Fernie in the interior, have been worked for many years. 


Yukon Territory—Yukon Territory extends from British Columbia on the 


south to the Arctic Ocean on the north and from the Northwest Territories on the 
east to Alaska on the west. The meridian of longitude 141° W., the western bound- 


- ary of the Territory, is also the most westerly extent of the Dominion. Its area is 


207,076 square miles or slightly more than one-half that of Ontario. 


The greater part of the Yukon Territory is mountainous although in the 
extreme north and southeast the relief islow. ‘The mountainous part is divided into 
a number of ranges and a central plateau area, all of which exhibit a general north- 
west trend. The St. Elias Mountains in the southwest are the highest mountains 


in Canada and, in Mount Logan (19,850 feet elevation), contain the second highest 


peak in North America. The Coast Mountains lie northeast of the St. Elias 
Mountains and are followed by the Yukon Plateau, which is bounded on the east and 
north by the Mackenzie Mountains and their western spur, the Ogilvie Range. 
The Plateau, which covers most of the southern part of the Territory, is isolated 
on three sides by mountains through which there is no natural easy route of access; 
it contains a number of isolated mountain ranges distributed over it, with peaks 
of 6,000 to 8,000 feet in elevation. Otherwise the higher levels of the Plateau are 
from 4,000 to 5,000 feet. This plateau area forms the central part of the basin of 
the Yukon River that drains the central and western parts of the Territory to the 
Bering Sea, 1,100 miles distant. The territory to the east is drained by the tribu- 
taries of the Mackenzie River to the Arctic Ocean; that to the southwest by the 
Alsek River to the Pacific Ocean. The tributaries of the Yukon River within the 


plateau area form 1,250 miles of connected waterways, navigable by stern-wheel 


steamboats. After the discovery of rich deposits of alluvial gold, a railway was 
built from tidewater at Skagway on the Alaskan coast over the Coast Mountains by 
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White Pass to Whitehorse, and this railway, with the waterway, has made the Plateau 
easily accessible. 


Dawson, the capital, chief commercial, and placer-mining centre of the Ter- 
ritory, is on the Yukon River and has an elevation of 1,038 feet. Whitehorse, 
situated at the head of navigation of Lewes River, ranks next in importance, being 
the junction of rail and water transport and the distributing centre. The elevation 


at Whitehorse is 2,081 feet above sea-level. Mayo is the centre of the silver-lead — 


mining industry. In recent years roads for use throughout the year have been built 
in the neighbourhoods of these three places. Aeroplanes are now an important 
means of travel and a chain of landing fields has been built along the chief air routes. 


The chief industries are mining, fur trade, tourist traffic, and big-game hunting: 
mining is by far the most important. For over fifty years Yukon has been a producer 
of gold and in more recent years silver, lead, copper, and coal have also been mined 
in important quantities. A wide variety of other mineral resources have been 
discovered throughout the Territory, promising greater importance for mining in 
future. The relatively warm and dry climate for such northern latitudes enjoyed 
by the Plateau of southern Yukon enables a wide range of garden produce and 
hardy grains to be grown throughout its extent. The break-up of the ice in the 
lakes and rivers takes place in May and navigation opens in the fourth week of that 
month and closes in the latter part of October. 


The Northwest Territories.—The Northwest Territories consists of the provisional 
districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin, and Franklin. It embraces all of Canada north 
of the 60th parallel of latitude and east of the Yukon Territory (including also the 
islands in Hudson and James Bays and Hudson Strait), except that portion of Quebec 
which extends north of the 60th parallel. Its area is 1,309,682 square miles, or 
nearly as large as the combined areas of Argentina and Chile in South America, or 
over twelve times the area of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


Much of the area is still unexplored. The highest part of the mainland is in 
the Mackenzie Mountains, where Keele Peak has an elevation of 8,500 feet and 
elevations of 11,000 feet have been reported near the headwaters of the South 
Nahanni River. From the Mackenzie Mountains the land drops to an elevation of 
less than 500 feet at the Mackenzie River, on the east side of which the Horn and 
Franklin Mountains reach altitudes of about 2,000 feet. A large depression is 
formed by a trough-like valley in which Great Bear and Great Slave Lakes are the 
principal topographical features. 'To the east of this the land rises to an elevation 
of 1,400 feet in the great interior plateau, which in turn gradually falls away to the 
beach-made plains on the west side of Hudson Bay. There are some high mountains 
in the northeastern Arctic islands, particularly in northern Ellesmere Island where 
the Shackleton Expedition of 1935 recorded an elevation of 10,000 feet. 


Roughly speaking, about one-third of the mainland and all the Arctic islands are 
treeless. This is not due to inadequate summer temperature, but more likely to insuf- 
ficient precipitation coupled with the extreme dryness of the air during winter. Some 
form of plant life is in evidence wherever there is soil. In the wooded areas there is 
little difficulty in securing forest products sufficient for the needs of the residents. 


Photography from the air has assisted in the mapping of areas adjacent to the 
better-known transportation routes and the areas in which minerals have been dis- 
covered. The silver, radium, and copper deposits near the east end of Great Bear 
Lake, and the gold discoveries in the Yellowknife area north and east of Great Slave 
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Lake are the most important mineral discoveries. Oil is being refined at the Imperial 
Oil Company’s wells some 42 miles below Norman on the Mackenzie River. Coal has 
been reported at several points both on the mainland and in the Arctic Archipelago. 


Development of the resources of, and communications in, the Northwest 
Territories and Yukon are dealt with in Chapter XX VIII, Subsection 1 of Section 1. 


Summary of Land and Water Areas.—The total land and fresh-water areas 
of the Dominion, together with their distribution by provinces and territories, are 
shown in Table 1. 


1.—Land and Fresh-Water! Areas of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, 1939. 


Norte.—A classification of land area as agricultural, forested, or unproductive will be found under Part 
VI of this Chapter at p. 18. 


Per Cent 
Province or Territory. Land.? ees Total.? of 
Total Area. 


sq. miles. | sq. miles, | sq. miles. 


Prince WawWard sland: 2% cesses po eee sitions oe ees 2,184 3 2,184 0-1 
ING CSCO LIA et oe coe erase aval eins choi Pure AS ne OR OIA cers 20,743 325 21,068 0-6 
ING LUNS WIC Kieticote navn crcl fale orm ceri tOIa clas tom ces 27,473 512 27,985 0-8 
MEDS CE eee recite tiie a caim cose ame le ts 8 his 523,534 71,000 594,534 16-1 
NOG ETON eran ene ee eee Ree eon. Site 363,282 49,300 412,582 11-1 
BERR Sf oes € Sepang ence eaten SRR ae reer pa 219, 723 26,789 246,512 6-7 
SASlcALLMO Walenta e's Acccrele shinee calcite cah Macena 237,975 183 eas 251,700 6-8 
IMUSIC EY: ache Dis Sa OGE Oe ee Se ediston ese eet. 248, 800 6,485 255,285 6-9 
IBPitiB hi Oli DIa ce we ahi sreiarce else te ako os Sine islets 359, 279 6,976 366, 255 9-9 
Bat OE Pe Os cre cr stk ee rae See oe ete eae Ew ote 205,346 1,730 207,076 5-6 
Northwest Territories— 
rari Lister Hae oo Be CoE potatos oo oaks 546,532 7,500 554,032 15-0 
LESTE eles Gath GD RRR ELLA Oe POT IE RSTn a 218,460 9,700 228,160 6-2 
INU RCIRCTIZIC Me ictean cio ovis ore stearate Auk tidy arse mer ehe 493 , 225 34,265 527,490 14-2 
WORD Aryeh et ees ae es cae 3,466,556 228,007 | 3,694,863 100-0 
1 The salt-water areas of Canada are excluded. 2 Approximate. 3 Too smal! to be enumerated. 


Section 1.—Orography. 


The outstanding and predominant orographical feature in Canada is the great 
Cordilleran mountain system which, extending up from the south, parallels the coast 
of the Pacific Ocean, and, continuing on, comprises the bulk of the United States 
territory of Alaska. Throughout Canada this mountain system has a width of 
about 400 miles and, covering about 530,000 square miles in area, includes nearly 
all of British Columbia and Yukon. This region is definitely the most rugged and 
elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reaching heights of 10,000 feet 
with occasional peaks over 13,000 feet above sea-level. The principal named peaks 
exceeding 11,000 feet in elevation are given in Table 2. The main mountain ranges 
forming the system are the Coast Mountains and the St. Elias Mountains on the 
Pacific side, the Selkirks and the Rockies on the east side of the system to the south, 
and farther north on the east side the Stikine and the Mackenzie Mountains. 
This great mountainous tract is a formidable barrier between the ocean and the 
interior of Western Canada; by precipitating a great part of the moisture out of the 
winds coming from the Pacific, it has a marked effect on the climate of the western 
country. On the west side, the Cordilleras are drained by mountain streams 
pitching swiftly down to the Pacific. The Yukon Territory is drained to the north 
by that remarkable river of the same name which runs through a wide valley over 
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1,700 miles long before reaching the Bering Sea. On the east side of the mountains 
and their foothills, the land slopes gently away to the east and to the north. 


2.—Mountain Peaks over 11,000 Feet in Elevation, by Province and Mountain Range. 
Norr.—The highest point on the mainland of Eastern Canada (peaks of the Torngats in Labrador 


rise to about 5,500 feet) is Mount Jacques Cartier, a peak of Tabletop Mountain in N. lat. 48° 59’, W. long. 
65°56’, Gaspe district, Quebec, the summit of which is 4,160 feet above sea-level. 


Province, Mountain Range, and Peak. | Elevation. |} Province, Mountain Range, and Peak. | Elevation. 


ft. : ft: 


Alberta. 
British Columbia—concluded. 


Rocky Mountains— 


Molembiniers. cscs cheat Soto Seer 12,294 ||Rocky Mountains— 
ISTAZCRU oes ecinci ok eee eee j = et jee BN CO setts SR RET re ae 
2 : OMONHCEAU LAS eieee «ee ; 
The Twins. ........-.-+seeeee seen Nl > 41,675 || “Goodsir.c.0 5 oe ee 11,676 
HOT DES eso ier aoe es eae 11,902 ‘BIY 66 saiestordiiet eee 11,507 
AND ORt ate Sa Payee cg Od ky os 11, 874 Chownies. 0.3506 chs eee 11,500 
PNSSINIDOING! 2-5 os gleeid.tera cee ot ete carte 11,870 Resplendent a. este ao ee 11,240 
SETA PIO MMe ee ces. aie. ose Reiss ceeiarerates he 11, 636 King George dsissiass.dictvaeras pee enee 11,226 
HRTECH ONCE IIs ee acc ccc ares Cries ores 11,500 Jumbo..... Pena Vee GREEN ence c 1217 
IBA IES il ie ee Sa a 015s Se 11,495 The: Helmets: 52s eee 11,160 
TUN PASE! He ote sie om seer us oot 11,457 Whitehornis. kok. oat ore 11,101 
Athabaska fae ftv cccw amit cue cate 11,452 Bush hse ee, Ae okt ore a eee 11,000 
USONGEHGWATGE: faa oa cek Snvrdee esone 11,400 SinzAlexand eras occa te eae 11,000 
WAUCROTE SS Rog Sse eos A Ae 11,365 
SHOW HOMO. Bion ontie cia ents Scents 11,340 
SULISIG) 0 Leas Sane See heer ane a 11,320 ||St. Elias Mountains— 
OEE OLE ee, Cotte Ritts lats robes che ae 11,316 Fairweather? sh sees ee eee 15, 287 
Mairehasomnten,..octa2-1 oc a seicitos serena 11,300 RO0t22.hssle hens a cn eee 12, 860 
Deltatorml wy. c sac Mater eaten 11,235 
etrOvae hans eo csc cing eae cin 11,230 
11,214 
11,174 
LUEZO 
11,150 Yukon.’ 
11,135 
11,060 ||St. Elias Mountains— 
11,044 TLO RAI Si tes sreicraccitis OS eae 19, 850 
11,033 St. Mligs fe fees oe ee eee 18,008 
11,026 Tsu Canin sys cin ei Ae ee eee 17, 150 
11,000 TRING NAA pea ots wes aie ae Se 17,130 
11,000 Steclo waco eee NE eee 16,439 
Wooditcus S50 be ee eee 15,885 
British Columbia. Vancouver... < ove. wcrc enn ee te rate 15, 696 
Hubbards is athe ene 14,950 
Coast Mountains— IA lverstone.coan asec. leone aces 14,500 
Waddington ss = :.J2 aces a oes ore es 13,260 Walshe icaecieek ee Skee oie 14,498 
RGU eMADN 8 hee eee ice 12,000 MoArtihurs Woo obtener ne 14, 400 
Augusta... tie cist aoa eee 14,070 
Selkirk Mountains— Strickland 52a teva ean eee 13,818 
DGS AOCLONG oe ccue enone ener 11,590 IN@WtON)s oxsuais ace oon eee eee 13,811 
Marra. 2 tla eee eee 11,342 Cookie tae ee ee 13, 760 
Plagslareie. 2 iS cc.catoticacea ort ee 11,113 Craig sas ocigite, cesses ce ee 13, 250 
Welpiine: .soeecticc teers era 11,076 Badbany,. cc tte. eaetieeeee 12,625 
ELD Bre sere. cis Vereen ete ee 11,051 Malaspinass.0 Yves ee eee nee 12,150 
WiNCCIE Se occ:cracetiericnin mene 11,023 JEANNE tLO: 2) wiars qe ee ee 11,700 
SELWyTiaeeciwts co ose Aiea oct eerees 11,013 Bairdecie acest eko tones eee 11,375 
1 This peak is on the interprovincial border between Alberta and British Columbia. 2 This peak 
is on the international boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 3 The enumerated peaks in 


Yukon are on or near the Yukon-Alaska boundary. 


The southern portion of the eastern declivity, from the Rocky Mountains down 
to Lake Winnipeg, is comprised in the Nelson River drainage emptying into Hudson 
Bay; representing the presently settled part of Western Canada, it includes the tree- 
less prairies and comprises the lands which, in the main, produce Canada’s great 
wheat crops. This area is characteristically different from other parts of Canada in 
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that any exposure of surface rock is rare. Generally, it is overlain by great depths 
of clay soil, through which the streams have cut themselves down into deep coulées 
and the rivers into deep wide valleys. Lakes of any considerable extent are infre- 
quent and usually quite shallow; in the dry prairie section there are many places 
where the evaporation from the broad and shallow bodies of water is so great that 
they have little or no outflowage and consequently the concentration of mineral 
salts in the water makes it unfit for domestic use. The terrain is generally smooth 
or gently undulating and, from an elevation of 3,400 feet at Calgary, falls away 
gradually to an elevation of 800 feet around Lake Winnipeg 700 miles to the east. 
Just north of Edmonton a height of land turns the waters to flow north into the 
great Mackenzie River, over 2,500 miles long, whose valley with its low elevation 
above the sea is the outstanding feature of the Northwest Territories. In this 
watershed the terrain becomes less smooth with prominent elevations in the Caribou, 
Horn, and Franklin Mountains and the clay soils of the prairies give way to more 
of sand and gravel. Great Slave and Great Bear Lakes, each half as large again as 
Lake Ontario and less elevated above the sea than Lake Erie, are notable features; 
north and east of these two great lakes the country comes within the Canadian 
Shield* and the rock with some shallow overburden slopes gently down to the 
Arctic Ocean without any large uplifts to break the monotony. 


Going east again, in the more northerly part there isencountered the orographical 
influence of Hudson Bay which, indenting the continent so deeply and with rivers 
running in from west, south, and east, has an enormous drainage basin mainly in 
Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec. Practically all of this great basin, excepting the 
Nelson River drainage, is included in the Canadian Shield, the surface characteristic 
of which is hard rock either exposed or overlain with shallow soil generally confining 
agriculture to the valleys or small basins. With only small areas in northeastern 
Quebec rising above 2,000 feet in elevation, there are no great eminences, but the 
surface is generally accidented by many hills and hollows with countless numbers of 
lakes and streams. On its west and south sides, Hudson Bay is bordered by a strip 
of low land under 500 feet in elevation and varying in width from one hundred to two 
hundred miles; in the southerly part of these flat, low lands the rock is overlain with 
a considerable depth of soil sometimes referred to as the clay belt of northern Ontario. 


South and east of Hudson Bay the predominating feature, both orographically 
and economically, is the very extensive depression containing the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River which connects them with the Atlantic Ocean. The bulk of 
the drainage basin of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence lies within the limits of 
the Canadian Shield with the same characteristics as already described. The very 
important exception is the valley of the St. Lawrence River from Kingston to Quebec 
and the peninsula of Ontario formed by the Great Lakes which together are generally 
known as the St. Lawrence Lowlands, about 35,000 square milesin area. Containing 
as it does the greater part of the population of Canada, this industrial area is of 
great economic importance; the climatic conditions and fertile soil combine to make 
it most suitable for mixed farming. 3 


The Maritime Provinces, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, together with the southeastern portion of Quebec, embrace an extension 


* Excepting the St. Lawrence Lowlands, the Maritime Provinces, and the Hudson Bay Lowland, the 
Canadian Shield embraces all of Canada east of a line commencing at Darnley Bay on the Arctic Coast 
and running south and east through Great Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake, Lake Athabaska, Lake Winnipeg, 
and Lake of the Woods on the International Boundary. 
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northward of the Appalachian Mountains but, excepting the Notre Dame Mountains 
of Gaspe Peninsula, the comparatively low elevations are better described as hills. 
The whole area may be regarded as a peninsula jutting out with bold and broken 
coast-line to separate the Gulf of St. Lawrence from the Atlantic and it is this situa- 
tion that dominates the orography; with the exception of the St. John, the rivers 
are not of great length in their courses down to the sea. It is a beautiful country of 
diversified character with areas of good farm lands; the broken coast provides many 


good harbours and the only ocean ports open throughout the whole year that Canada | 


possesses on the Atlantic seaboard. 


Section 2.—Lakes and Rivers. 


The fresh-water area of Canada is unusually large constituting over 6 p.c. of 
the total area of the country. The outstanding feature is the Great Lakes, details 
concerning which are given in Table 3. 

Particularly notable are the depth of Lake Superior and the shallowness of Lake © 
St. Clair and Lake Erie. 


3.—Areas, Elevations, and Depths of the Great Lakes. 


: Area on 
aie Above | Length. | Broaath. | Mgvinum | Total | Canadian 
Boundary. 
Ge miles. miles. ft. sq. miles. ft. 
SuperlOL Aa ea-a eee 602-23 383 160 1,302 31,820 11, 200 
Michigan {ee eacrceeeee 580-77 321 118 923 22,400 Nil 
APuron:. |; Wasa eee 580-77 _ 247 101 750 23,010 13,675 
StC lair seeks Mace doe 575-30 26 24 23 460 270 
Erie’... : Actes eta ee eee ee 572-40 241 57 210 9,940 5,094 
Ontario: sees bee ee 245-88 193 53 774 7,540 3,727 


Lake Superior, with an area of 31,820 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. As the International Boundary between Canada and the 
United States passes through the waters of Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie, 
and Ontario, only the parts of the areas of these lakes given in the final column of the 
above statement are Canadian, while the whole of Lake Michigan is within United 
States territory. The total length of the St. Lawrence waterway, from the head of 
the St. Louis River in Minnesota to Pointe-des-Monts at the entrance of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, is 1,900 miles. ‘The great obstacle to navigation on this waterway 
was the rise of 326 feet between Lakes Ontario and Erie, which is now surmounted 
by the Welland Ship Canal; the river itself dropping over the escarpment at Niagara 
creates perhaps the most famous waterfall in the world. The Great Lakes, with the 
St. Lawrence River, form the most important system of waterways on the continent 
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4.—Areas and Elevations of Canadian Lakes with. Areas of 300 or More Square Miles, 
Exclusive of the Great Lakes, by Provinces. 


Province and Lake. Elevation.| Area. Province and Lake. Elevation.| Area. 
square square 
ft miles. ft miles 
Nova Scotia— 
RYE OTe Sey Sea RE Ree tidal 360 ||Saskatchewan— 
Athabaska (total, 3,058) part... 699 | 2,165 
Reindeer (total, 2,444) part..... 1,150 | 2,058 
: Wollastonae. ccc. ote aceme 1,300 768 
Quebec— (CURE A les AU ras el Se hs a i 1,570 555 
IVEISURA SITING 8 ote Srcieyers) cia Shussres aes 1,243 840 Peay BRON Erie «Seas o suarionmieratee es 1,250 450 
NOR her ern ee a re aerate 2 485 PELOTSE ONG... ashe ee ceveheweince 1,382 302 
Glcsnwatenes.> sackear cee 790 410 
isteyohall Cie Cae Sas ae eee 2 392 
GANA DISK Aine occ ec sei< cers.c sieves , 850 375 
Sul £0] 01 eee SS Oe eee a RO rT 321 375 || Alberta— 
Abitibi (total, 350) part...... 868 55 Athabaska (total, 3,058) part.. 699 893 
LE a Ce on ae te ee eee re 2 300 Care Ore en se pened wate 699 545 
MSERRC TO IAVE se inate meritocicvts 1,893 461 
Ontario— 
ER DIP ON ten oe ao. oo terete acahs 852 | 1,870 ||British Columbia— 
Woods, Lake of the (total, Atlin (total 308) part.......... 2,200 307 
BAO BDA Gicke oncarncachetcrrtesaiexe ore ck 1,0623) 1,127 
Seul GRESCIENMOIT) sfc cve osc eves, sic %s 1,1724 416 
Rainy (total, 366) part........ 1,107 292 || Northwest Territories— 
Abitibi (total, 350) part....... 868 295 Greatupeat: © ceri aeatic ce seats 391 | 11,490 
ENT DISHING® eters the oes 643 330 GTCaG SIAVC tease cee este eeses 495 | 11,170 
WUDAWNt eect eee: 500 1,600 
Garry nto eel sais tects 2 980 
acer erecta krack cients oi 30] , 975 
eer Vathicyed er daws. Aese Mon gaiees 800 860 
VRISINDO Dre che sisisiciei= dice. sxctvie 712 | 9,398 Martie JoaC la es, -.etets<ia/asieaees 2 840 
stitioer (total 2,444) part... 1,150 386 INASUBO katate Serene tite cece sie 2 540 
Winnipegosis............-..66- 831; 2,086 IA berdeenten ihaeem sie ee ssa: 130 475 
MENTORS set csc ad oes iece es 813 1,817 WOttalere, senasa cera aeceaeneesate ose 2 377 
Southern Indian 800 | 1,200 Kaminuriak ii.9in ocnes sie ee 320 360 
ST ANI(6 Da ai te 744 550 INurtaravgites ccadee as eerste mer. 2 350 
ROTH MDCT Pete cc'elserecs ee ee. 2 546 re ac (3 (on or pentane eee 1,300 345 
RSeitune tas Ss she Lace 829 537 Vier 7. eeisniacs meen ck ine 1,230 340 
WEDOR ORI ie siete c2¥cis ss spas ie! feta 838 525 Nucltin (total, 336) part....... 260 
GGL He bal Agate ae ee oe 585 432 (Pell yA EN eb eae 2 331 
Nueltin (total 336) part.. 2 76 INGNAChO ss Ee Nel ei idccrn sc 1,160 305 
1 This is a salt-water lake. 2 Hlevation not available. 3 High water figure—low water 
elevation is 1,055 ft. 4 High water figure—low water elevation is 1,156 ft. 


and one of the world’s most notable fresh-water transportation routes. In addition 
to the Great Lakes there are many other remarkably large lakes as is shown by 
Table 4: it will be noted that there are eleven lakes over 1,000 square miles in area. 
Apart from these lakes, named as notable for their size, there are innumerable other 
lakes scattered all over that major portion of the area of Canada lying within the 
Canadian Shield. In an area of 6,094 square miles, accurately mapped, just south 
and east of Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes; in an area of 5,294 square miles, 
accurately mapped, southwest of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 
lakes. A table at pp. 12-13 of the 1938 Year Book gives a more extended list of the 
principal lakes of Canada, by provinces, with their elevations in feet and their 
areas in square miles. 
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The river systems of Canada, excluding the Arctic islands, are best studied by 
segregating the main drainage basins as shown in Table 5.* 


5.—Drainage Basins in Canada. 


: ; : Area : * Area 
Drainage Basin. Decade Drainage Basin. Deas 
sq. miles. sq. miles. 
Arctic Basin. 
Atlantic Basin. 
Great Slave Lake.............. eee 370, 681 
Atlantic or Maritime Provinces........ GUSTS tATCtiCytc ete eis ae eee 559,676 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River... 359,312 ——_—__—— 
——-—_— Total. eee eee eee 930,357 
TOGA etn trae Sees 420,463 as 
Pacific Basin. 
Hudson Bay Basin. Paces 28 Soca tee ee ee 273,540 
Yukon: Rivers stent ee eee 127,190 
NortherniQuebechems ventas ene 343, 259 fe 
Southwest Hudson Bay................ 283 , 997 Total. 6.5.6 -o:.86 eee 400,730 
Nelson River sess othe tae oat rae 368, 182 ae 
Western Hudson Bay................-- 383, 722 Gulf of Mexico Basin......... 10,121 
Potal earacs cscs hs oe 1,379,160 || Canada, Less Arctic Archipelago.....| 3,140,831 


1 Areas are approximate and are exclusive, for all rivers, of those portions of their basins that lie in 
United States territory. 


It is noteworthy that the greater part of the Dominion drains into Hudson Bay 
and the Arctic Ocean; the Nelson River drainage is exceptional in running through 
the most arable and the most settled part of the West, but, otherwise, the rivers run 
away from the settled areas towards the cold northern salt waters and this adversely 
affects their industrial utility. "The Mackenzie, which drains Great Slave Lake, is, 
with its headwaters, the longest river in Canada (2,514 miles) and its valley consti- 
tutes the natural transportation route through the Northwest Territories down to 
the Arctic Ocean. From Fort Smith, on the Slave River, large river boats run without 
any obstruction down to Aklavik in the delta of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,292 
miles. In Eastern Canada it is the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence drainage basin 
that dominates, and has undergone the greatest degree of development. The St. 
Lawrence River and the Great Lakes provide a water route from the Atlantic as far 
as Fort William and Port Arthur, twin cities situated on Lake Superior and only 419 
miles from Winnipeg, the half-way mark in distance across the Dominion. The 
main tributaries of the St. Lawrence all flowing south (most of which have lakes 
available for reservoiring), together with the main river itself, have developed and 
undeveloped water powers whose economic value it would be difficult to over- 
estimate. Apart from the plains region of the West, the rivers of Canada have a 
vast power potentiality well distributed over the country, as may be seen by reference 
to the water-power map at the beginning of Chapter XIII. Table 6 shows Canadian 
rivers and tributaries 300 miles or more in length, by drainage basins. A table at 
p. 15 of the 1938 Year Book gives a more extended list of the principal rivers with 
their tributaries classified according to the four major drainage basins. 


* This classification is that of the Dominion Water and Power Bureau, Department of Mines and 
Resources. 
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6.—Canadian Rivers and Tributaries 300 Miles or More in Length. 


Norr.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are shown by indentation of the names. Thus 
the Winnipeg River is shown as tributary to the Nelson, and the English River as tributary to the Winnipeg. 


River. Length.|| — River. Length. 

miles. miles. 

Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean. Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded. a 

St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.)..| 1,900 || Great Whale................. ccc cece eee ee 365 

CWA tee tel tt rtd. bearer eee COG le GeeOT Goer eye ee ee eee wiccbiae oe 365 

Saguenay (to head of Peribonka)......... 405 || Moose (to head of Mattagami)............ 340 

SteeNIRUTICO Ss: eer" aie tisowulicwatos « eae. s S 325 A DICID Ibe. che we ot oo RcNr ee tae bes Me 340 

IP TTKCU SANG ee tric cle estre os sie crsunvs sae is SLOT ELA V Brahim teria Reais eitroe hy ae horse ros eteeas 300 
SU EON Mae eemee | ats. Ei. oe ewe 399 


Flowing into the Pacific Ocean. 
Flowing into Hudson Bay. 


AN Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)....... 1,765 
Nelson (to Lake Winnipeg)................. 400 Yukon (int. boundary to head of Nisutlin). 655 
Nelson. (to head of BOW). ccs «csc ccse se sss 1,600 IG WORT Sane er OR sinir era, eaten ee 338 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).......... 1,205 Pe ly Bree as rassotoievnyetetnlere oor esevegh pore ey oweie aintejere 330 
North Saskatchewan.................. 760 BSCOWATE tiittnocthesan telecon stereos nkctes 320 
South Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).. SHS ie Columbia: (bObaD) c50% 5. 0 beck. seein «oye oie tore 1,150 
Ro 02 D leveh ee see Lae ee en 385 ||. Columbia (in Canada). .............s0000- 459 
DSO 25 vee be eures ooh 2 SMe ote caw es 315 Kootenay (totaly. oo Aw were ncn atone tins r 407 
Red (to p head of Lake Traverse)......... 355 Kootenay (im Canada). <.... 0.2. ..0.600- 276 
Red (to head of Sheyenne)............... B45 Miran be etc pheno nie hen’ Pos env oe 850 
BeGIIOMNC asin or ee efuihials $810 0h «a.nieietola'e 590 Thompson (to head of North Thompson). 304 
DOMTISE ere Gass seine a dine Gating pace tase ADOT a ROTeiping ren ena ceree asta ie care ake ania ee cists 525 
Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)........... AOE OKCONA MN RP c ties fen ani din taieieans «oer 360 
ae RSE seer welt sae wales at Se ee ee TOUS Pe ULRINOs fe eee ee Nils slees otra sine det enartorers 335 
peurohill So SOCCER SPORT EO ae 1,000 
SEA VOUR ree eRe 8 ee ale Mewieg 3 oeien 305 
Albany ( (to head of Cat). > -Se.5es7 nce. et ae Flowing into the Arctic Ocean. 
Polcoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)......... 535 || Mackenzie (to head of Finlay):...... “aioe 2,514 
HAIR DISA are cons Slee sate oa els’ s sie 445 Peace (to head of Hinlsy)).-% -- ncwils «> 1,054 
MOB CACOU POM see rise te iais okie oe aitioss «bled ecies 520 AT RAD RSA eae Maas steers cee 765 
PATER SY SBDISICRG aio oie ce recessicreie, cones o Cinve avdinscielels 465 TERT neers an ceto re als trae wos ciaiala ai gaate easels Sees 570 
STAT CSB SE OO EC UL TS 455 Eee) Wm atu Soot bree ib ry Sica a Pa Pe 365 
SO DURIT 3 Sosctoyty GRR ea are eee 420 lS Ik epee eee aU IE, PNG. Poe Se aR 350 
Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi).......... BOOS NS RC keene Or einai eae Mic ee acct alba Slate 605 
PRPC oe assert ho bis vege sa eies idee on SOO ME Coppenmines ss. sceaiion’s Sut wccectie 5s «cee 525 
EER GOIN AINE hiiebis nce ciictn ada msone saps tenes SLOT PANGCESOI. 2 )c sere shies soars wes ee aes aaeatee 465 


Section 3.—Islands. 


The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features. 
They include the very large group lying in the Arctic Ocean, the fringe of both large 
and small islands off the Pacific Coast, those of the Maritime Provinces and Quebec 
in the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, together with the islands of the 


Great Lakes and other inland waters. The Arctic islands are of vast extent, Baffin, 


Victoria, and Ellesmere, the three largest, being approximately 201,600, 80,450, and 
75,024 square miles in area, respectively, but Banks, Devon, Somerset, Prince of 
Wales, Melville, and Axel Heiberg are each larger than Prince Edward Island; 
Southampton, another very large island, lies just within the wide mouth of Hudson 
Bay. Their economic potentialities, have not been fully established, though coal 
and other minerals exist. The Pacific Coast islands, with the exception of 
Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the western 
coast of British Columbia from Dixon Entrance to the southern boundary of the 


— 
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Province. Vancouver Island is 285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, cover- 
ing an area of about 12,408 square miles; the mountain range which forms its back- 
bone rises again to form the Queen Charlotte Islands farther north. These islands 
figure largely in the mining, lumbering, and fishing industries of the West, and 
together with the bold and deeply-indented coast-line provide a region for scenic 
cruises rivalling those of Norway. 


On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Edward 
Island, the Islands of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti, and 
the Magdalen group (included in the Province of Quebec}, and the Islands of Grand 
Manan and Campobello (part of the Province of New Brunswick) in the Bay of 
Fundy. Prince Edward Island is 2,184 square miles in area, Cape Breton 3,970 
and Anticosti about the same. Fishing activities in these eastern islands are 
important, while agriculture on Prince Edward Island and mining on Cape Breton 
are the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 


Manitoulin Island and the Georgian Bay islands in Lake Huron and the 
Thousand Islands group in the St. Lawrence River, at its outlet from Lake Ontario, 
are the more important islands of the inland waters. 


PART II.—GEOLOGY. 


Section 1.—Geology of Canada. 


An article on this subject, prepared by F. J. Alcock, Ph.D., Mines and Geology 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, appears at pp. 14-25 of 
the 1939 Year Book. ; 


Section 2.—Economic Geology. 


An article on this subject, prepared by F. J. Alcock, Ph.D., Mines and Geology 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, appears at pp. 16-28 of 
the 1937 Year Book. 


PART III.—SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA. 


An article on this subject, prepared by Ernest A. Hodgson, Ph.D., of the 
Dominion Observatory, Department of Mines and Resources, appears at pp. 27-30 
of the 1938 Year Book. 


PART IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA. 


An article on this subject, together with a bibliography, prepared by John 
Adams, M.A. (Cantab.), Division of Botany, Experimental Farm, Ottawa, appears 
at pp. 30-59 of the 1938 Year Book. 
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PART V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA. 


An article under this heading, by Rudolph M. Anderson, Ph.D., Chief, Division 
of Biology, Department of Mines and Resources, appears at pp. 29-52 of the 
1937 Year Book. 


PART VI.—LANDS, PARKS, SCENIC AND GAME 
RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


Canada is distinctly a new country, and her resources are, for the most part, 
in the early stages of development. ‘The fur, fishery, and forest resources have, 
it is true, been the basis of trade for two or three hundred years, but exploitation 
on the present commercial scale is of relatively recent growth. A notable feature, 
especially in so young a country, has been the effort directed to conservation and, 
in the cases of those resources that admit of such methods, the actual replenish- 
ment or augmentation of the sources of supply by the practice of reforestation, 
silviculture, fur farming, or the establishment of fish hatcheries. 


Numerous surveys and investigations of the extent and value of the resources 
have been made and broad outlines of the resources of the provinces supplement the 
information on physical geography given on pp. 1 to 16. Detailed information 
regarding individual natural resources will be found in the later chapters—Agri- 
culture, Furs, Fisheries, Forestry, Minerals, Power Generation and Utilization—of 
this volume. 


The treatment of resources considered below is concerned only with those phases 
of the subject that can be properly regarded as falling under the definition of 
physiography used in its wider interpretation, and that do not specifically relate 
to individual subjects, treated elsewhere in this volume. A classification of lands 
resources, information on the National Parks, and resources in game and scenery 
properly fall under this head. 


Lands Resources.—Table 1 presents a broad classification of the potential 
lands resources of Canada, by provinces. Figures are, in the main, based on 
estimates of the Dominion Forest Service of the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, 
and by the Surveyor General and Chief, Hydrographic and Map Service of the Sur- 
veys and Engineering Branch, both of the Department of Mines and Resources; 
they show how the total land area of Canada is made up as between present and 
potential agricultural lands, present and potential forest lands, and lands that are 
unproductive as regards surface resources. Between the totals of present and 
potential agricultural lands and the totals of forest lands there is, of course, duplica- 
tion to the extent of the agricultural lands under forest. 
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1.—_Land Area of Canada, Classified as Agricultural, Forested, or Unproductive. 
Norse.—The land area of Canada is shown classified by tenure in Chapter X XVIII. 


See Nova ew. Mani- 
Description. aes Scotia. eae Quebec. | Ontario. | toba. 


Agricultural Land (Present and |sq. miles.|sq. miles./sq. miles. |sq. miles. }sq. miles.}sq. miles. 
Potential)— 


Occupied Sires ce eeeeaieett etter 1,861 6,722 6, 488 27,038 85,689 23,644 
Improved and pasture.............. 1,331 2,811 2,686 17,608 28,342 20,489 
Forested........ BOR ete tn ee ed wee 530 3,911 3,802 9,430 7,347 3,155 

Unoccupieder ne tetera 106 5,922 10,259 41,3814 67, 181 26, 960 
Grass; brush ete e.' (tac tae 2s 25 2,922 759 1,314 7,181 10,950 
POrestCdmm noe ne eee ies ores 80 3,000 9,500 40,000 60,000 16,000 

Totals, Agricultural Land!.... 1,966 12,644 16,747 68,352 | 102,870 50,594 

“ 706 CP pe oS rE 1,356 5,733 3,445 18,922 | 35,523 31,439 

Dagepers se oa Se ain 610 | 6,911 | 13.302 | 497430 | 67,347 | 19,155 
Land— 

pith sete 27> a eo 725] 11,950] 21,773 | 303,500 | 170,000 | 30,500 

Unproductive.. foseda see -ca es nome sce 2 50 189 70,000 70,000 62,500 

lassification— 

pe aia ae a Fn 723 | 10,473 | 11,100} 31,048} 7,972] 8,500 
Croéwrlandieiinn cons os ieee en 2 1,527 10,862 | 342,452 | 232,028 84,500 
i lassification— 

ie ELS ee a. Serna eee 485 7,470 13,384 213,500 56, 100 4,615 
Young eTOwta, .si-o3e 5c. 200 aeene 240 4,480 8,389 90,000 113,900 25, 885 
7 fication— 

Tape See ate one 725 | 8,000} 8,329 | 218,400} 65,000] — 10,950 
Mixed woods. nuurcencshet creer 2 1,150 11,223 66, 100 83,000 6,220 
Hardwood Wetuia Ghat etare tas aude ores wi easier e aie nee 2 2, 800 2 ’ 221 19 ’ 000 22, 000 13 ’ 330 
tals, Forested Land......... 425 12,000 21,962 373,500 240,000 93,000 
Re pcrandaee ee 2,081 | 17,738 | 25,407 | 392,422 | 275,523 | 124,439 
Waste and Other Land‘............... 103 3,010 2,066 | 131,112 87,759 95,284 
Totals, Land Area............. 25184 20,743 24,403 523,534 363,282 219, 728 

British Yukon 

steals Alberta. | Colum- an Canada 
bia. N.W.T 


sq. miles.|sq. miles.|sq. miles.|sq. miles.|sq. miles. 
Agricultural Land (Present and Potential)— 


OCCUPIED ee er es ae eek Oe a alate i atolgen Octo tle 86,989 60,901 6,684 fh 954, 873 
Improved anidspastures se cress «eestor 81,508 54,817 3,640 4 213, 236 
Forested tae. 25 AM SEER arse, ele ee ee 5,481 6,084 1,894 3 41,637 

Unoecupied 5. cs. kia eis. coma eee ete oases ae eae 88,127 76,740 15,166 14,963 294, 827 
Grass;'brush, €t¢.:.0f oc.) on. eee pase aee tae 15,127 30, 740 5,760 10,063 84,841 
HOrested sR ho co eee eee 23,000 45,000 9,406 4,000 209, 986 

Totals, Agricultural Land!............... 125,116 | 136,641 20,7005) 14,070 549,700 
Non-forested\e ccas cetaceans 96, 635 85,557 9,400 10,067 298,077 
Horested 3: fits OSs Sete s eos snes he oe Oa eee ae 28,481 51,084 11,300 4,003 251, 623 

Forested Land— | | | |. 

Productivies see tiaiehe ee ae Oe RE ne 42,160 93,075 85,780 10,000 769, 463 

UORproduetivererte ce retek se. see ee eee eee 40,000 37,560 | 123,760 50,000 454,059 

Tenure Classification— 

Privatelyiowned hckicnietece eae ee a ee 6, 250 10,044 17,5196 3} 103,6326 
Crown: land ama. tcc ne deen ie 75,910 | 120,591 | 192,0216 59,997 |1,119,8908 

Size Classification— 

Merchantalbles een eho ieee ttoisenesccee Sent 7,305 20, 680 36,010 1,000 | 360,5496 
Voung growth... erises oe esis eee eee 34, 855 72,395 49,7706 9,000 |} 408,9146 

Type Classification— 

Softwood: 2osin tales eae aa oat ahios shies 8,900 31,770 85,780 4,500 442,354 
Mixed: Wood jase castes cs oe eee ele oe nae 9,395 40, 800 2 3,250 221,138 
Hardwood. cine ote nei cite ras teats eeraels ¢ 23, 865 20,505 2 2,250 105,971 

Totals, Forested Land.................... 82,160 | 130,635 | 209,540 60,000 | 1,223,522 

Net. Productive Land?..: 2.0... 0.0.2.0 .0e00.00«- 178,795 | 216,192 | 218,940 70,067 | 1,521,599 
Waste and Other Land’.......................... 59,180 32,608 | 140,339 |1 ,393, 496 1,944,957 
Totals, Land Area.................... 2975975 | 248,800 | 359,279 11,468,563 | 3,466,556 
1 These totals embrace present agricultural land of all possible classes and land which has agricultural 
possibilities in any sense. 2 Very small or negligible. 3 Total agricultural land plus forested 
land, minus forested agricultural land. 4 Includes open muskeg, rock, road allowances, urban land, 
etc. 5 An estimate from provincial sources places the total area of land suitable for tillage at 6,626 sq. 
miles. 6 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 
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National Parks of Canada.*—The Dominion Government maintains, as 
the medium through which regions of outstanding beauty or interest are preserved 


for all time, the National Parks of Canada. Differing widely in character, and 


varying in purpose, these areas include: the scenic and recreational parks that 
extend from the Atlantic Coast to the Rocky and Selkirk Mountains; the national 
wild-animal parks or preserves—large fenced areas established for the protection 
and propagation of species once in danger of extinction; and the national historic 
parks. They are administered by the National Parks Bureau of the Lands, Parks 
and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources. Under the supervision 
of this same body are the historic sites of national interest that have been acquired 
throughout the country. (See pp. 78-90 of the 1938 Year Book.) 


In the national parks all wild life is rigidly protected, and primal natural con- 
ditions are maintained as far as possible. The local administration of the larger 
parks is carried out by resident superintendents, assisted by a warden service which 
is responsible for the necessary game and forest patrols. Opportunities for outdoor 
life and recreation have been increased by the provision of equipped camp-grounds, 
bath-houses, and playgrounds, as well as by the construction of golf courses, tennis 
courts, and outdoor swimming pools. Accommodation is provided in many parks 
by modern hotels, bungalow camps, and chalets operated by private enterprise. 
Railways and motor roads serve the parks, and nearly 700 miles of motor high- 
ways and 3,000 miles of trails have been built to provide access to the outstanding 
scenic regions. 


The scenic and recreational parks include regions of unsurpassed grandeur in 
the Rocky and Selkirk Mountains of Western Canada. Among these are: Banff, 
Jasper, and Waterton Lakes National Parks in Alberta, on the eastern slope of the 
Rockies; Kootenay and Yoho Parks in British Columbia, on the western slope of the 
Rockies; and Glacier and Mount Revelstoke Parks (also in British Columbia), in 
the Selkirks. While these parks bear a general resemblance to one another, each 
possesses individual characteristics and phenomena, varying fauna and flora, and 
different types of scenery. Banff Park contains the famous resorts, Banff and Lake 
Louise, and in Jasper Park is the well-known tourist centre, Jasper. Direct motor- 
highway connection between these points will be provided by the Banff-Jasper High- 
way, which is now completed and will be officially opened about July 1, 1940. 


Eastward from the mountains are found Prince Albert National Park in Saskat- 
chewan, a typical example of the forest-and-lake country bordering the northwestern 
plains region, and Riding Mountain National Park in Manitoba, a well-timbered 
area dotted with numerous lakes, and at a general altitude of 2,000 feet above sea- 
level. In Ontario are three small park units established primarily as recreational 
areas. They are Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands, and St. Lawrence Islands 
National Parks. 


The most recent additions to Canada’s National Park system are in the Maritime 
Provinces. Cape Breton Highlands National Park, established in 1986, is situated 
in the northern part of Cape Breton Island. Among its chief attractions are its 
rugged but picturesque shoreline, and its rolling mountain interior resembling the 
Highlands of Scotland; these are accessible by the Cabot Trail, a motor road that 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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girdles the northern part of the park. Recent developments include highway con- 
struction and the provision of facilities for camping and recreation, including a golf 
course, bath-house, and tennis courts at the administrative headquarters near In- 
gonish. Prince Edward Island National Park, which extends for 25 miles along the 
north shore of that province, possesses among its outstanding features miles of 
magnificent sand beaches, which provide wonderful opportunities for surf-bathing. 
The park also contains Green Gables, famous in Canadian literature, where recrea- 
tional facilities, including bath-houses and a golf course, have been constructed. 
Additional developments have been completed at Dalvay House, the adminis- 
trative headquarters, and at Brackley Beach, both of which are approximately 
14 miles from Charlottetown. 


The special animal parks were established for the protection of such species 
of mammalian wild life as buffalo, elk, and pronghorned antelope, which, once 
in danger of extinction, now thrive under natural conditions in large fenced enclosures 
especially suited to their requirements. These reserves include Elk Island National 
Park in Alberta, 30 miles from Edmonton, which contains a large herd of buffalo 
and numerous deer, elk, and moose. This park also includes a recreational develop- 
ment at Astotin Lake, where bathing, camping, tennis, and golf may be enjoyed. 
Nemiskam National Park, also in Alberta, forms a sanctuary for pronghorned 
antelope. 


The national historic parks include Fort Anne, at Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia, 


and Fort Beauséjour, near Sackville, New Brunswick, which surround sites notable in — 


early Canadian history. At both of these parks are historical museums housing 
many exhibits pertaining to the regions in which they are located. 


National Historic Sites.—The Nationai Parks Bureau is also charged with 
the preservation, restoration, and marking of historic sites throughout Canada. In 
the work of acquiring and selecting sites worthy of commemoration, the Bureau has 
the assistance of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, a group of 
recognized authorities on the history of the section of the country they represent. 
Of the total number of sites that have been considered by the Board, nearly 300 
have been suitably marked by the Department of Mines and Resources and many 
others recommended for future attention. At a number of the largest and most 
important sites, historical museums have been constructed or established to house 
exhibits relating to the region. Such sites include Louisbourg Fortress, Nova 
Scotia; Forts Lennox and Chambly, Quebec; and Fort Wellington at Prescott, and 
Fort Malden at Amherstburg, in Ontario. 


Migratory Birds Treaty.—This Treaty and the legislation making it effective 
throughout Canada are administered by the National Parks Bureau of the 
Department, of Mines and Resources. The Treaty, which has been effective since 
1916, has as its object the protection of the valuable migratory bird life of Canada 
and the United States. Information concerning the treaty, and regulations enacted 
for its enforcement, may be obtained from the Controller, National Parks Bureau, 
Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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2.—Locations, Dates Established, Areas, and Characteristics of the National Parks 
of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1939. 


(Twenty in number with a total area of approximately 29,703 square miles.) 


Date pei 
Park. Location. Estab- Area. Characteristics. 
lished. 
sq. miles. 
Scenic and 
Recreational Parks. 

BSA, sake cloale S serares Western Alberta, on} 1885 | 2,585-00 |Mountain playground containing famous 
east slope of Rock- resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Typical 
ies. example of central Rockies, with massive 

ranges, ice-fields, alpine valleys, glacier- 
fed lakes, and hot mineral springs. Big 
game sanctuary. Recreations: climbing, 
motoring, riding, bathing, golf, tennis, 
fishing, skiing. 

GOL Shisis,s s'dewlv'oatees Eastern British Col-| 1886 507-00 | Rugged scenery on western slope of Rockies. 
umbia, on west Contains famous Yoho Valley, with its 
slope of Rockies. numerous waterfalls; Kicking Horse 

Valley; Emerald, O’Hara, and Wapta 
Lakes; natural bridge. Alpine climbing 
centre. 

GIaCIOr. co eae. Southeastern British} 1886 521-00 {Superb example of Selkirk Mountain 
Columbia, on the region, with snow-capped peaks, glaciers, 
summit of the luxuriant forests, alpine flower-gardens, 
Selkirk Range. numerous big game. IIllecillewaet and 

Asulkan Glaciers; Rogers Pass; and 
famed Macdonald tunnel. 

Waterton Lakes...... Southern Alberta,| 1895 220-00 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
adjoining Glacier national Peace Park. Mountains noted for 
Park in Montana, beauty of colouring; lovely lakes, pictur- 

S.A. esque trails, waterfalls. Recreations: 
motoring, riding, fishing, tennis, golf, 
camping. 

LOC 2a eee Western Alberta,| 1907 | 4,200-00 |Largest national park in North America, 
on east slope of rich in historical associations. Immense 
Rockies. region of majestic peaks, deep canyons, 

beautiful lakes, containing famous resort, 
Jasper. Also Miette Hot Springs, Ma- 
ligne Lake, Mount Edith Cavell, and 
Columbia Ice-field. Big game sanctuary. 
Recreations: motoring, climbing, riding, 
bathing, fishing, golf, tennis, skiing. 

Mount Revelstoke....|Southeastern British] 1914 100-00 |Alpine plateau on summit of Mount Revel- 
Columbia, on the stoke, accessible by spectacular 18-mile 
west slope of Sel- drive. Contains mountain lakes, alpine 
kirks. flora, camp-sites. Game _ sanctuary; 

winter sports centre. 

St. Lawrence Islands.|In St. Lawrence] 1914 185-60 |Mainland reservation and thirteen islands 
River between (acres) among ‘‘Thousand Islands’’. Recrea- 
Morrisburg and tional area; camping, fishing, bathing. 
Kingston, Ont. 

Point Pelee.......... Southern Ontario,| 1918 6:04 |Most southerly mainland point in Canada 
on Lake Erie. (41° 54’ N.). Recreational area with 

unique flora and fine beaches. Resting 
place for many migratory birds. Bathing, 
camping, 

HRDOLOURY$ 3. <0 00s Southeastern British} 1920 587-00 |Mountain park bordering Vermilion- 
Columbia, on the Sinclair section of Banff-Windermere 
west slope of Rock- Highway. Contains Sinclair Canyon, 
ies. Radium Hot Springs, Marble Canyon. 

Big game _ sanctuary. Recreations: 
motoring, bathing, camping. 

Prince Albert........ Central Saskatche-| 1927 | 1,869-00 |Forested lakeland of northwestern Canada, 
wan, north © of (approx.)| with extensive waterways and fine 
Prince Albert. beaches. Interesting fauna; summer 

resort. Recreations: boating, bathing, 


fishing, camping, tennis, golf. 
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2.—Locations, Dates Established, Areas, and Characteristics of the National Parks 
of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1939—concluded. 


Date : 
Park. Location. Estab-| Area Characteristics. 
lished 

Scenicand Recrea- sq. miles. 

tional Parks—conc. 

Riding Mountain..... Southwestern Mani-| 1929 | 1,148-04 |Rolling woodland, with crystal lakes, on 

toba, west of Lake summit of Manitoba escarpment. Na- 

Winnipeg. tural home for big game, including elk, 
deer, moose. Summer resort. Recrea- 
tions: bathing, boating, fishing, tennis, 
golf, camping. 

Georgian Bay Islands/In Georgian Bay,| 1929 5-37 |Thirty islands in Georgian Bay. Recrea- 
(including Flower-| near idland, tional and camping area; boating, bathing, 
pot Island Reserve)| Ont. fishing. Unique limestone formations and 

caves on Flowerpot Island. 

Cape Breton High-|Northern part of| 1936 390-00 |Outstanding example of rugged coastline 
lands. Cape Breton Is- (approx.)| with mountain background. Remark- 

land, Nova Scotia. able views of Atlantic Ocean and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence visible from highway, 
Cabot Trail. Recreations: bathing, 
boating, golf, tennis, deep-sea fishing, 
camping. 

Prince Edward Is-|North shore of 1937 7-00 |Strip 25 miles long on north shore. Recrea- 
land. Prince Edward Is- tional area with magnificent beaches. 

land. Contains famed Green Gables farm- 
stead. Recreations: bathing, boating, 
fishing, golf, bowling, camping. 
Animal Parks and . 
Reserves. 
Bufialo yacncioateorts Eastern Alberta,} 1908 197-50 |Fenced area originally set aside for the 
near Wainwright. preservation of buffalo and other big 
game. Animal population since with- 
drawn; principal preserve now at Elk 
Island National Park. 
Bilkaielan dy eaters Central Alberta, 1911 51-20 |Fenced preserve containing a large herd of 
near Lamont. plains buffalo; also numerous deer, elk, 
and moose. Recreational area at As- 
totin Lake; camping, boating, bathing, 
tennis, and golf. 
Nemiskam.......... Southern Alberta, 1922 8-50 |Fenced preserve containing a herd of 
near Foremost. pronghorned antelope, a species native 
to the region. 

Wood Buffalo!....... Partly in Alberta] 1922 |17,300-00 |Immense unfenced area of forests and open 

(13,675 sq. miles) (approx.) | plains, dotted with lakes and coursed by 
and partly ‘in numerous streams and rivers. Contains a 
Northwest Terri- large herd of buffalo, including the 
tories (3,625 sq. ‘‘woodland’’ type and also surplus plains 
miles), west of buffalo from Buffalo National Park; also 
Athabaska and bear, beaver, caribou, deer, moose, and 
Slave Rivers. waterfowl. Area as yet undeveloped. 
Historic Parks. 
Hort, Annes shee Nova Scotia (An-| 1917 31-00 |Site of early Acadian settlement of Port 
napolis Royal). (acres) Royal. Contains well-preserved fortifi- 
cations of earthworks type; also museum 
housing a fine historical library and 
numerous exhibits relating to early 
periods. 

Fort Beauséjour......] New Brunswick, 1926 59-00 |Site of French fort erected in middle of 

near Sackville. (acres) 18th century. Renamed Fort Cumber- 


d by. British on capture in 1755; 


original name since restored. Contains 
museum with many exhibits relating 
to history of region. 


1 Administered by the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs of the Lands, Parks and 


Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Provincial Parks.—In addition to the national parks throughout Canada 
administered by the Dominion Government, most of the provinces also maintain 
provincial parks for the protection of wild life and as recreational areas. Among 
the largest of these are the Algonquin Park (2,740 square miles) in Ontario, the 
Laurentides Park (8,565 square miles) in Quebec, and Tweedsmuir Park (approxi- 
mately 5,400 square miles) in British Columbia. 


Game and Scenery.—The resources of Canada from the standpoints of the 
sportsman and tourist are both unique and varied. Owing to the growth of tourist 
travel and its demands (the statistics of the tourist trade are dealt with in Chapter 
XVI as a phase of External Trade), great areas of uninhabited land have become 
accessible, and hitherto almost unknown parts may now be reached and traversed 
with ease. In the wooded and unsettled areas of every province there are many 
moose, deer, bear, and smaller game, while in the western parts of the Dominion 
there are also wapiti, caribou, mountain sheep, mountain goat, grizzly bear, and 
lynx. Mountain lion, or cougar, are found in British Columbia and in the mountains 
of Alberta, while in the Northwest and the Far North there still exist herds of 
buffalo and musk-ox, which, however, are given absolute protection by the Dominion 
Government. 


Ruffed and spruce grouse are found in the wooded areas of Canada from coast 
to coast. Prairie chicken and Hungarian partridge inhabit the open prairies and 
the partly timbered areas of the three mid-western provinces. Franklin grouse 
are native to the mountains of the West and the ptarmigan, an Arctic grouse, lives 
in the treeless northern plains and is also found in the high mountains of Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


Canada is the natural habitat of many kinds of waterfowl and it is difficult 
to imagine any finer field for the shot-gun sportsman than is afforded by many 
of the myriad lakes which form so large a feature of Canadian scenery. This is 
particularly true of the three mid-western provinces, where the lakes are of the 
shallow, surface type that furnishes the most abundant feed for waterfowl. 


The valleys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake country of 
northern Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, as well as the mountain 
districts of British Columbia and Alberta, offer to the tourist, the hunter, and the 
fisherman new scenic effects and innumerable game preserves, and have won for the 


- Dominion a reputation as a paradise for sportsmen and campers. And not only is 


this possible for those who travel by land; the series of lakes and rivers which form 
a network over the eastern part of the country particularly, has made water travel 
in smaller craft both feasible and attractive. Further, facilities for winter sports, 
the unusual attractions of winter scenery and the bracing though rigorous winter 
climate, have done much to add to the reputations of resorts formerly noted for 
their advantages in the summer season. In both Dominion and provincial parks, 
while angling is permitted, the hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild-life 
resources preserved. Elsewhere, however, there is available for the hunter, at 
proper seasons, a wealth of game species. 
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PART VII.—CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 


Section 1.—The Climate of Canada. 


An article on this subject by Sir Frederick Stupart, at that time Director of the 
Dominion Meteorological Service, Toronto, appears in the 1929 edition of the Year 
Book at pp. 42-51. 


Section 2.—The Factors that Control Canadian Weather. 


Under the above heading, Sir Frederic Stupart, at that time Director of the 
Dominion Meteorological Service, Toronto, contributed an article which appears at 
pp. 26-31 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, also at pp. 36-40 of the 1925 edition. 


Section 3.—The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada. 


An article on “The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada”, contributed by 
A. J. Connor, Climatologist, Dominion Meteorological Office, Toronto, appears 
at pp. 42-46 of the 1926 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 4.—The Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 
Canada. 


An article on the climate of Northern Canada, accompanied by meteorological 
tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected northern 
stations, was contributed by A. J. Connor, of the Meteorological Service of the 
Department of Marine, Toronto, to the 1930 edition of the Year Book, where it 
will be found at pp. 41-56. 


Section 5.—The Meteorological Service of Canada. 


Under the above heading Sir Frederic Stupart contributed a short article 
descriptive of the growth and present activities of the Meteorological Service, to the 
1922-23 edition of the Year Book (pp. 43-47); to it the interested reader is referred. 


Section 6.—Meteorological Tables. 


An article accompanied by tables giving the times of sunrise and sunset for 
places in certain latitudes across Canada appears at pp. 66-68 of the 1938 Year 
Book. 


Section 7.—Droughts in Western Canada. 


An article on the above subject by A. J. Connor, of the Meteorological Service 
of the Department of Marine, Toronto, accompanied by diagrams and tables show- 
ing the precipitation and sun-spot incidence in the Prairie Provinces, appears at 
pp. 47-59 of the 1933 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 8.—Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada. 


A summary, based on a paper “Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada’, 
by C. C. Smith, Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, accompanied by a map diagram 
appears at pp. 50-53 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. 


CHAPTER II.—HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 
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PART I.—HISTORY. 


Section 1.—Outlines of Canadian History. 


The late Sir Arthur Doughty prepared an outline of the history of Canada 
which appears at pp. 1-29 of the 1913 edition of the Year Book, and in somewhat 
abridged form at pp. 60-80 of the, 1922-23 edition of the Year Book. 

A special article, “Canada on Vimy Ridge’’, prepared by Colonel A. Fortescue 
Duguid, D.8.0., B.Sc., R.C.A., Director of the Historical Section, Department 
of National Defence, was published at pp. 50-60 of the 1936 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 2.—A Bibliography of Canadian History. 


A Bibliography of Canadian History prepared by Gustave Lanctot, LL.M., 
D. Litt., LL.D. K.C., F.R.8S.C., Deputy Minister, and Dominion Archivist appears 
at pp. 36-40 of the 1939 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 3.—Historical Records. 


A special article, ‘(Historic Sites and Monuments in Canada” was published at 
pp. 78-90 of the 1938 edition of the Year Book. 

A special article, ‘‘The Relationship of the Department of Public Archives to 
the Historical Records of Canada”, prepared by Gustave Lanctot, LL.M., D. Litt., 
LL.D., K.C., F.R.S.C., Deputy Minister, and Dominion Archivist, appears at 
pp. 33-36 of the 1939 edition of the Year Book. 


PART I1.—CHRONOLOGY, 1497 to 1940. 


Section 1.—General Chronology. 
1497. June 24, Eastern coast of North Amer- 1541. Cartier’s third voyage. He planted 


_ ica discovered by John Cabot. wheat, cabbages, turnips, and let- 
1498. Cabot discovered Hudson Strait. tuces near Cap Rouge River. 
1501. Gaspar Corte Real visited Newfound- 1542-8. De Roberval and his party wintered 
land and Labrador. at Cape Rouge, and were rescued by 
1524. Verrazano explored the Coast of Nova Cartier on his fourth voyage. 
Scotia. 1557. Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St. Malo, 
1534. July 24, Jacques pets ee first France. 
voyage, erected a cross a aspe, s ; : 
claiming Chalieddatin eve Riot 1592. Biraits alelaen de Fuca discovered by 
rance. 


cen 1608. June 22, Champlain’s first landing in 
1535. Cartier’s second voyage. He ascended : 
the St. Lawrence to Stadacona Canada, at Quebec. 
(Quebec), Sept. 14, and Hochelaga 1604. De Monts settled colony on island in 
(Montreal), Oct. 2. the St. Croix River. 
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1605. Founding of Port Royal (Annapolis, 
Noa 


1608. Champlain’s second visit. July 3, 
Founding of Quebec. 

1609. July, Champlain discovered Lake 
Champlain. 

1610-11. Hudson explored Hudson Bay and 
James Bay. 

1611. Brflé ascended the Ottawa River. 

1612. Oct. 15, Champlain made Lieutenant- 
General of New France. 

1613. June, Champlain ascended the Ottawa. 

1615. Champlain explored Lakes Nipissing, 
Huron, and Ontario (discovered by 
Brfilé and Le Caron). 

1616. First schools opened at Tadoussac and 
on the site of the City of Three 
Rivers. 

1617. Arrival at Quebec of the first colonist, 
Louis Hébert and his family. 

1620. Population of New France, 60 persons. 

1621. Code of laws issued and register of 
births, deaths, and marriages 
opened in Quebec. Nova Scotia 
granted to Sir William Alexander 
by King James I 

1622. Lake-Superior discovered by Brfilé. 

1623. First British settlement of Nova 
Scotia. 

1627. New France and Acadia granted to 
the Company of 100 Associates. 

1628. Port Royaltaken by Sir David Kirke. 

1629. Apr. 24, Treaty of Susa between 
France and England. July 20, Quebec 
taken by Sir David Kirke. 

1632. Mar. 29, Canada and Acadia restored 
to France by the Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Laye. 

1633. May 23, Champlain made first Gover- 
nor of New France. 

1634. July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 

1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes by 
Nicolet. 

1635. Dee. 25, Death of Champlain at 
Quebec. Founding of the first 
college at Quebec. 

1640. Discovery of Lake Erie by Chaumonot 
and Brébeuf. 


1641. Resident population of New France, 
240. 


1642. May 17, Founding of Ville-Marie 
(Montreal) by Maisonneuve. 


1646. Exploration of the Saguenay by 
Dablon. 


1647. Lake St. John discovered by de Quen. 
1648. Mar.5, Council of New France created. 
1649. Mar. 16-17, Murder of Fathers Brébeuf 


and Lalemant by Indians and mas- 
sacre of the Hurons. 


1650. Population of New France, 675. 
1654. August, Acadia taken by an expedi- 
tion from New England. 


1656. 
1659. 


1660. 


1663. 


1664. 


1665. 
1666. 


1667. 


1668. 


1670. 


1671. 
1672. 


1673. 
1674. 


1675. 
1678. 
1679. 


1681. 


1682. 
1683. 


1685. 


1686. 


1687. 
1688. 


1689. 


1690. 


Acadia granted by Cromwell to La 
Tour, Temple, and Crowne. 


June 16, Francois de Laval arrived in 
Canada as Vicar-Apostolic. 


May 21, Dollard des Ormeaux and six- 
teen companions killed by Iroquois 
at the Long Sault, Ottawa River. 


Company of 100 Associates dissolved. 
eb. 5, severe earthquake. April, 
Sovereign Council of New France © 
established. Population of New 
France, 2,500, of whom 800 were in 
Quebec. Foundation of the ‘‘Grand 
Seminary”’ at Quebec by Laval. 


May, Company of the West Indies 
founded. 

Mar. 23, Talon appointed Intendant. 

Feb.-Mar., First census; population of 
New France, 3,215 

July 21, Acadia restored to France 
by the Treaty of Breda. Sept.-Oct., 
Second census; white population of 
New France, 3,918. 

Foundation of the ‘‘Little Seminary”’ 
at Quebec by Laval. Mission at 
Sault Ste. Marie founded by Mar- 
quette. 

May 2, Charter of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company granted. 

Population of Acadia, 392. 

Population of New France, 6,705. April 
6, Comte de Frontenac, Governor. 

June 13, Cataraqui (Kingston) founded. 

Oct. 1, Laval became first Bishop of 
Quebec. 

Population of New France, 7,832. 

Niagara Falls visited by Hennepin. 

Ship Le Griffon built on Niagara River 
above the Falls by La Salle. Third 
census; population of New France, 
9,400; of Acadia, 515. 

Fourth census; population of New 
France, 9,677. 

Frontenac recalled. 

White population of New France, 
10,274; settled Indians, 1,512. 

First issue of card money. Fifth 
census; population of New France, 
12,515, including 1,538 settled In- 
dians. 

Population of New France, 12,566, 
including 1,436 settled Indians; of 
Acadia, 894 

Mar. 18, La Salle assassinated. 

Sixth census; population of New France, 
11,782, including 1,259 settled In- 
dians. 

June 7, Frontenac reappointed Gover- 
nor. Aug. 5, Massacre of whites by 
Indians at Lachine. 

May 21, Sir William Phips captured 
Port Royal, but was repulsed in an 
attack on Quebec (Oct. 16-21). 


Beare 


1692. 


1693. 
1695. 


1697. 


1698. 


1701. 


1703. 


1706. 


1708. 
1709. 
1710. 


P71, 


1713. 


1718. 


1719. 


1720. 


1721. 


1727. 
1728. 
1731. 


1733. 


1734. 


1737. 


1739. 


GENERAL CHRONOLOGY 


Seventh census; population of New 
France, 12,431. Oct. 22, Defence of 
Verchéres against Indians by Made- 
leine de Verchéres. 


Population of Acadia, 1,018. 


Eighth census; population of New 
France, 13,639, including 853 settled 
Indians. 


Sept. 20, By the Treaty of Ryswick, 
places taken during King William’s 
War were mutually restored affect- 
ing French possessions in America. 
D’Iberville defeated the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s ships on Hudson 
Bay. 


Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. Ninth 
census; population of New France, 
15,361. 


La Motte Cadillac built a fort at 
Detroit. 


June 16, Sovereign Council of Canada 
became Superior Council and mem- 
bership increased from 7 to 12. 


Tenth census; population of New 


France, 16,745. 
Death of Laval. 
British invasion of Canada. 


Oct. 13, Port Royal taken by Nichol- ~ 


son. : 


Sept. 1, Part of Sir H. Walker’s fleet, 
proceeding against Quebec, wrecked 
off the Seven Islands. 


Apr. 11, Treaty of Utrecht; Hudson 
Bay, Acadia, and Newfoundland 
ceded to Great Britain. August, 
Louisbourg founded by the French. 
Population of New France, 18,469. 


Foundation of New Orleans in carrying 
out French plan to control the Missis- 
sippi as well as the St. Lawrence. 


Census population of New France, 
22.006. 


Population of New France, 24,594; of 
Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.), about 100. 
Apr. 25, Governor and Council of 
Nova Scotia appointed. 


June 19, Burning of about one-half of 
Montreal. Census population of New 
France, 25,923. 

Population of New France, 31,184. 

Population of Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.), 336. 

Population of the north of the Penin- 
sula of Acadia, 6,000. 

Discovery of Lake Winnipeg by La 
Vérendrye. 

Road opened from Quebec to Mont- 
real. Census population of New 
France, 37,716. 

Iron smelted on St. Maurice. 
population of the north 
Acadia Peninsula, 6,958. 


Census population of New France, 
43,362 


French 
of the 


1743. 
1745. 


1748. 


1749. 


1750. 
1752. 


1754. 


1755. 


1756. 


1758. 


1759. 


1760. 


1762. 


1763. 


1764. 
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The younger La Vérendrye discovered 
the Rocky Mountains. 


June 17, Taking of Louisbourg by 
Pepperell and Warren. 


Oct. 18, Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Louisbourg restored to France in 
exchange for Madras. 


June 21, Founding of Halifax—British 
immigrants brought to Nova Scotia 
by Governor Cornwallis, 2,544 per- 
sons. Fort Rouillé (Toronto) built. 


St. Paul’s Church, Halifax (oldest 
Anglican church in Canada), built. 

Mar. 25, Issue of the Halifax Gazette, 
first newspaper in Canada. British 
and German population of Nova 
Scotia, 4,203. 


Census population of New France, 
55,009 


Establishment at Halifax of first post 
office in what is now Canada, to- 
gether with direct mail communi- 
cation with Great Britain. June 16, 
Surrender of Fort Beauséjour on the 
Isthmus of Chignecto to the British. 
Sept. 10, Expulsion of the Acadians 
from Nova Scotia. 


Seven Years’ War between Great 
Britain and France began. 


July 26, Final capture of Louisbourg 
by the British. Oct. 7, First meet- 
ing of the Legislature of Nova Scotia. 


July 25, Taking of Fort Niagara by 
the British. July 26, Beginning of 
the siege of Quebec. July 31, French 
victory at Beauport Flats. Sept. 13, 
Defeat of the French on the Plains 
of Abraham. Death of Wolfe. Sept. 
14, Death of Montcalm. Sept. 18, 
Surrender of Quebec. 


Apr. 28, Victory of the French under 
Lévis at Ste. Foy. Sept. 8, Sur- 
render of Monireal. Military rule 
set up in Canada. 


British population of Nova Scotia, 
8,104. First British settlement in 
New Brunswick. 


Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris, by which 
Canada and its dependencies were 
ceded to the British. May, Rising 
of Indians under Pontiac, who took 
a number of forts and defeated the 
British at Bloody Run (July 31). 
Oct. 7, Civil government  pro- 
claimed. Cape Breton and [le St. 
Jean (P.E.I.) annexed to Nova 
Scotia; Labrador, Anticosti, and 
Magdalen Isands to Newfoundland. 
Nov. 21, General James Murray 
appointed Governor-in-Chief. Can- 
adian post offices established at 
Montreal, Three Rivers, and Quebec. 


June 21, First issue of the Quebec 
Gazette. Aug. 13, Civil government 
established. 
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1765. 


1766. 


1768. 


1769. 
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Publication of the first book printed 

_ in Canada, ‘‘Catéchisme du Diocése 
de Sens’’. May 18, Montreal nearly 
destroyed by fire. Population of 
Canada, 69,810. 


July 24, Peace made with Pontiac at 
Oswego. 

Charlottetown, Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.), 
founded. Apr. 11, Great fire at 
Montreal. Apr. 12, Sir Guy Carle- 
ton (Lord Dorchester) Governor-in- 
Chief. 

Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.) separated from 
Nova Scotia. 


1770-72. Hearne’s journey to the Copper- 


1773. 


1774. 
1775. 


1776. 
1777. 
1778. 


1783. 


1784. 


1785. 


1786. 


1787. 


1788. 


1789. 


1790. 


mine and Slave Rivers and Great 
Slave Lake. 


Suppression of the order of Jesuits in 
Canada and escheat of their estates. 


June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 


May 1, The Quebec Act came into 
force. Outbreak of the American 
Revolution. Montgomery and Arn- 
old invaded Canada. Nov. 12, 
Montgomery took Montreal; Dec. 
31, was defeated and killed in an 
attack on Quebec. 


The Americans were defeated and 
driven from Canada by Carleton. 


Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldi- 
mand Governor-in-Chief. 


Captain Jas. Cook explored Nootka 
Sound and claimed the northwest 
coast of America for Great Britain. 
June 3, First issue of the Montreal 
Gazette. 


Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, recog- 
nizing the independence of the 
United States. Organization of the 
Northwest Company at Montreal. 
Kingston, Ont., and Parrtown (Saint 
John), N.B., founded by the United 
Empire Loyalists. 

Population of Lower Canada, 113,012. 
Aug. 16, New Brunswick and (Aug. 
26) Cape Breton separated from 
Nova Scotia. 


May 18, Incorporation of Parrtown 
(Saint John), N.B 


April 22, Lord Dorchester again 
Governor-in-Chief. Oct. 23, Gov- 
ernment of New Brunswick moved 
from Saint John to Fredericton. 


C. Inglis appointed Anglican Bishop 
of Nova Scotia—the first colonial 
bishopric in the British Empire. 

King’s College, Windsor, N.S., open- 
ed. Sailing packet service restored 
between Great Britain and Halifax. 


Quebec and Halifax Agricultural 
Societies established. 


Spain surrendered her exclusive rights 
on the Pacific Coast. Population of 
Canada, 161,311. (This census did 
not include what became, in the 
next year, Upper Canada.) 


1791. 


1792. 


1793. 


1794. 
1795. 
1796. 


1798. 


1800. 


1801. 


1803. 


1806. 


1807. 
1809. 


1811. 


1812. 


The Constitutional Act divided the 
Province of Quebec into Upper and 
Lower Canada, each with a lieu- 
tenant-governor and legislature. 
The Act went into force Dec. 26. 
Sept. 12, Colonel J. G. Simcoe, 
first Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada. 


Sept. 17, First Legislature of Upper 
Canada opened at Newark (Nia- 
gara). Dec. 17, First Legislature of 
Lower Canada opened at Quebec. 
Vancouver Island circumnavigated 
by Vancouver. 


April 18, First issue of the Upper 
Canada Gazette. June 28, Jacob 
Mountain appointed first Anglican 
Bishop of Quebec. July 9, Impor- 
tation of slaves into Upper Canada 
forbidden. Rocky Mountains 
crossed by (Sir) Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, who reached the Pacific 
Ocean. York (Toronto) founded by 
Simcoe. 


Nov. 19, Jay’s Treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States. 


Pacific Coast of Canada finally given 
up by Spaniards. 


Government of Upper Canada moved 
from Niagara to York (Toronto). 


St. John’s Island (Ile St. Jean, popula- 
tion 4,372) renamed Prince Edward 
Island. 


Founding of New Brunswick College, 
Fredericton (now University of 
N.B.).. The Rocky Mountains 
crossed by David Thompson. 


Incorporation of the Company of Pro- 
prietors of the Montreal Water 
Works. 


Settlers sent by Lord Selkirk to 
Prince Edward Island. 


Nov. 22, Issue of Le Canadien—first 
wholly French newspaper. Popula- 
tion— Upper Canada, 70,718; Lower 
Canada, 250,000; New Brunswick, 
35, 000; PE, ii 9, 676; Nova Scotia, 
65,000; Cape Breton, 9,513. 


Simon Fraser explored the Fraser 
River. 


Nov. 4, First Canadian steamer ran 
from Montreal to Quebec. 


Lord Selkirk’s Red River Settlement 
founded on land granted by Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 


June 18, Declaration of war by the 
United States. July 12, Americans 
under Hull crossed the Detroit River. 
Aug. 16, Detroit surrendered by 
Hull to Brock. Oct. 13, Defeat of 
the Americans at Queenston Heights. 
and death of General Brock. 


1813. 
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Jan. 22, British victory at French- 
town. Apr. 27, York (Toronto) 
taken and burned by the Americans. 
June 5, British victory at Stoney 
Creek. June 24, British, warned 
by Laura Secord, captured an 
American force at Beaver Dams. 
Sept. 10, Commodore Perry des- 
troyed the British flotilla on Lake 
Erie. Oct. 5, Americans under Har- 
rison defeated the British at Mora- 
viantown, Tecumseh killed. Oct. 26, 
Victory of French-Canadian troops 
under de Salaberry at Chateauguay. 
Nov. 11, Defeat of the Americans 
at Crysler’s Farm. British stormed 
Fort Niagara and burned Buffalo. 


1814. Mar. 30, Americans repulsed at La 


Colle. May 6, Capture of Oswego 
by the British. July 5, American 
victory at Chippawa. July 25, 
British victory at Lundy’s Lane. 
July, British from Nova Scotia 
invaded and occupied northern 
Maine. Sept. 11, British defeat at 
Plattsburg on Lake Champlain. 
Dec. 24, Treaty of Ghent ended the 
war. Population—Upper Canada, 
95,000; Lower Canada, 335,000. 


1815. July 3, Treaty of London regulated 


trade with the United States. The 
Red River Settlement destroyed 
by the Northwest Company but 
restored by Governor Semple. 


1816. June 19, Governor Semple killed. The 


Red River Settlement again de- 
stroyed. 


1817. July 18, First Treaty with the North- 


1818. 


west Indians. Lord Selkirk restored 

‘the Red River Settlement. Open- 
ing of the Bank of Montreal; first 
note issue Oct. 1. Population of 
Nova Scotia, 81,351. Rush-Bagot 
Convention with the United States, 
limiting naval armament on the 
Great Lakes, signed. 


Oct. 20, Convention at London regula- 
ting North American fisheries. 
Dalhousie College, Halifax, founded. 
Bank of Quebec founded. 


1819-22. Franklin’s overland Arctic expedi- 


1820. 


= i891. 


1822. 
1824. 


1825. 


1826. 


tion. 


Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed to 
Nova Scotia. 


Mar. 26. The Northwest Company 
absorbed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Charter given to Mc- 
Gill College. 


Population of Lower Canada, 427,465. 
Population of Upper Canada, 150,066; 
of New Brunswick, 74,176. 


Oct. 6, Great fire in the Miramichi 
district, N.B. Opening of the 
Lachine Canal. Population of Lower 
Canada, 479,288. 


Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 


1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


1831. 


1832. 


1833. 


1834. 


1836. 


1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 
1841. 
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Sept. 29, Convention of London relat- 
ing to the territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Population of 
Nova Scotia (not including the 
County of Cape Breton), 123,630. 


The Methodist Church of Upper 
Canada separated from that of the 
United States. 


Nov. 27, First Welland Canal opened. 
McGill University opened. Upper 
Canada College founded. 


June 1, The North Magnetic Pole dis- 
covered by (Sir) James Ross. 
Population— Upper Canada, 236,702; 
Lower Canada, 553,134; Assiniboia, 
2,390. 

Outbreak of cholera in Canada. In- 
corporation of Quebec and Montreal. 
Bank of Nova Scotia founded. May 
30, Opening of the Rideau Canal. 


Aug. 18, The steamer Royal William, 
built at Quebec, crossed the Atlantic 
from Pictou to England. 


Feb. 21, The Ninety-T'wo Resolutions 
on public grievances passed by the 
Assembly of Lower Canada. Mar. 
6, Incorporation of Toronto. Popu- 
lation of Upper Canada, 321,145; of 
New Brunswick, 119,457; of Assini- 
boia, 3,356. 

July 21, Opening of the first railway 
in Canada from Laprairie to St. 
Johns, Que. Victoria University 
opened at Cobourg (afterwards 
moved to Toronto). 


Report of the Canada Commissioners. 
Rebellion in Lower Canada (Papin- 
eau) and Upper Canada (W. L. 
Mackenzie). Nov. 23, Gas lighting 
first used in Montreal. 


Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower Canada 
suspended and _ Special Council 
created. Mar. 30, The Earl of 
Durham, Governor-in-Chief. Apr. 
27, Martial law revoked. June 28, 
Amnesty to political prisoners pro- 
claimed. Nov. 1, Lord Durham, 
censured by British Parliament, re- 
signed. Population—Upper Canada 
339,442; Assiniboia, 3,966; Nova 
Scotia, 202,575. 

Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report sub- 
mitted to Parliament. John 
Strachan ordained first Anglican 
Bishop of Toronto. Oct. 19, Charles 
Poulett Thomson (Lord Sydenham) 
arrived in Canada as Governor-in- 
Chief. 

July 23, Passing of the Act of Union. 


Feb. 10, Union of the two provinces 
as the Province of Canada, with 
Kingston as capital. Feb. 13, 
Draper-Ogden Administration. 
Apr. 10, Halifax incorporated. 
June 13, Meeting of the first United 
Parliament. Sept. 19, Death of Lord 
Sydenham. Population of Upper 
Canada, 455,668; of P.E.I., 47,042. 
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1842. 


1843 


1844 


1845 


1846 


1847 


1848 


1849. 


1851 


1852 


1853 


1854. 


1855 
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Mar. 10, Opening of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. Aug. 9, The Ash- 
burton Treaty. Sept. 16, Baldwin- 
Lafontaine Administration. 


June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. Dec. 
12, Draper-Viger Administration. 
King’s (now University) College, 
Toronto, opened. 


May 10, Capital moved from Kingston 
to Montreal. Knox College, 
Toronto, founded. Population of 
Lower Canada, 697,084. 


May 28 and June 28, Great fires at 
Quebec. Franklin started on his 
last Arctic expedition. 


May 18, Kingston incorporated. June 
15, Oregon Boundary Treaty. June 
18, Draper-Papineau Administra- 
tion. First telegraph, operated by 
Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara 
Electro-Magnetic Telegraph Co., 
opened. 


May 29, Sherwood-Papineau Adminis- 
tration. Nov. 25, Montreal-Lachine 
Railway opened. 


Mar. 11, Lafontaine-Baldwin Adminis- 
tration. May 30, Fredericton in- 
corporated. St. Lawrence Canals 
opened to navigation. 


Apr. 25, Signing of the Rebellion 
Losses Act; rioting in Montreal and 
burning of the Parliament Buildings. 
Nov. 14, Toronto made the capital. 
Vancouver Island granted to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Popula- 
tion of Assiniboia, 5,391. 


Apr. 6, Transfer of the postal system 
from the British to the Provincial 


Government; uniform rate of post- | 


age introduced. Apr. 23, Postage 
stamps issued. Aug. 2, Incorpora- 
tion of Trinity College, Toronto. 
Sept. 22, Quebec became the capital. 
Oct. 28, Hincks-Morin Administra- 
tion. Responsible government grant- 
ed to Prince Edward Island. Popu- 
lation — Upper Canada, 952,004; 
Lower Canada, 890,261; New Bruns- 
wick, 193,800; Nova Scotia, 276,854. 


July 8, Great fire at Montreal. Dec. 8, 
Laval University, Quebec, opened. 
Grand Trunk Railway chartered. 


Opening of Grand Trunk Railway from 
Montreal to Portland. 


June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States. Sept. 11, MacNab- 
Morin Ministry. Seigneurial tenure 
in Lower Canada abolished. Secu- 
larization of the clergy reserves. 


Jan. 1, Incorporation of Ottawa. Jan. 
27, MacNab-Taché Administration. 
Mar. 9, Opening of the Niagara Rail- 
way suspension bridge. Apr. 17, 
Incorporation of Charlottetown. 
Oct. 20, Government moved to 
Toronto. 


1856. The Legislative Council of Canada 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 
1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


made elective. First meeting of the 
Legislature of Vancouver Island. 
May 24, Taché-J. A. Macdonald 
Administration. Oct. 27, Opening 
of the Grand Trunk Railway from 
Montreal to Toronto. Population of 
Assiniboia, 6,691. 

Nov. 26, J. A. Macdonald-Cartier 
Administration. Dec. 31, Ottawa 
(Bytown) chosen by Queen Victoria 
as future capital of Canada. 

February, Discovery of gold in Fraser 
River Valley. July 1, Introduction 
of Canadian decimal currency. Aug. 
2, Brown-Dorion Administration. 
Aug. 5, Completion of the Atlantic 
cable; first message sent. Aug. 6, 
Cartier - J. A. Macdonald Adminis- 
tration. Aug. 20, Colony of British 
Columbia established. Control of 
Vancouver Island surrendered by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

January, Canadian silver coinage 
issued. Sept. 24, Government 
moved to Quebec. 

Aug. 8, The Prince of Wales (King 
Edward VII) arrived at Quebec. 
Sept. 1, Laying of the corner-stone of 
the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa 
by the Prince of Wales. Prince of 
ats College, Charlottetown, foun- 

ed. 

Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. 
Sept. 10, Meeting of the first Angli- 
can Provincial Synod. Population— ° 

' Upper Canada, 1,396,091; Lower 
Canada, 1,111,566; New Brunswick, 
252,047; Nova Scotia, 330,857; Prince 
Edward Island, 80,857. 

May 24, Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte 
Administration. Aug. 2, Victoria, 
B.C., incorporated. 

May 16, Sandfield Macdonald-Dorion 
Administration. 

Mar. 30, Taché-J. A. Macdonald Ad- 
ministration. Conferences on -con- 
federation of British North Ameri- 
ca; Sept.-1, at Charlottetown; Oct. 
10-29, at Quebec. Oct. 19, Raid of 
American Confederates from Can- 
ada on St. Albans, Vermont. 

Feb. 3, The Canadian Legislature re- 
solved on an address to the Queen 
praying for union of the provinces of 
British North America. Aug. 7, 
Belleau-J. A. Macdonald Adminis- 
tration. Oct. 20, Proclamation 
fixing the seat of government at ~ 
Ottawa. 

Mar. 17, Termination of the Recipro- 
city Treaty by the United States. 
May 31, Raid of Fenians from the 
United States into Canada; they 
were defeated at Ridgeway (June 2) 
and retreated across the border 
(June 3). June 8, First meeting at — 
Ottawa of the Canadian Legislature. 
Nov. 17, Proclamation of the union 
of Vancouver Island with British 
Columbia. 
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Nore.—The Ministries and the dates of elections 


and lengths of sessions of all Dominion 
Parliaments following Confederation 
aregivenin Tables 2 and 4, respectively, 
of Chapter II]. Changes in Provincial 
Legislatures and Ministries from Con- 
federation to 1923 are givenat pp. 75-84 
of the 1924 Year Book, and from 1924 
to 1987 at pp. 110-118 of the 1988 Year 
Book. References regarding these 
matters have therefore been dropped 
from the Chronology below. Changes 
since 1937 are included. 


1867. Mar. 29, Royal Assent given to the 


British North America Act. July 1, 
The Act came into force; Union of 
the provinces of Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick as the 
Dominion of Canada; Upper and 
Lower Canada made separate prov- 
inces as Ontario and Quebec; 
Viscount Monck, first Governor 
General; Sir John A. Macdonald, 
Premier. Nov. 6, Meeting of the 
first Dominion Parliament. 


1868. Apr. 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee at 


Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s 
Land Act authorized the acquisition 
by the Dominion of the Northwest 
Territories. 


1869. June 22, Act providing for the govern- 


ment of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the 
Crown of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red 
River Rebellion under Riel. 


1870. May 12, Act to establish the Province 


of Manitoba. July 15, Northwest 
Territories transferred to the Dom- 
inion and Manitoba admitted into 
Confederation. Aug. 24, Wolseley’s 
expedition reached Fort Garry 
(Winnipeg); end of the rebellion. 


Bru. Apr. 2, First Dominion Census (popu- 


. 
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lations at this and succeeding enu- 
merations given on p. 70). Apr. 14, 
Act establishing uniform currency 
inthe Dominion. May 8, Treaty of 
Washington, dealing with questions 
outstanding between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 
July 20, British Columbia entered 
Confederation. 


é +1873, May 23, Act establishing the North 


i 
% 


West Mounted Police. July 1, 
Prince Edward Island entered Con- 
federation. Nov. 8, Incorporation 
of Winnipeg. 


~ 1874. May, Ontario Agricultural College, 


Guelph, opened. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 
1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


Apr. 8, The Northwest Territories 
Act established a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and a Northwest Territories 
Council. April-May, Letting of 
first contract and commencement 
of work upon the Canadian Pacific 
railway as a Government line; 
work commenced at Fort William. 
June 15, Formation of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 


June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First 
sitting of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. July 38, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. Branch of Laval Uni- 
versity established at Montreal. 


June 20, Great fire at Saint John, N.B. 
October, First exportation of wheat 
from Manitoba to the United King- 
dom. Founding of the University 
of Manitoba. 


July 1, Canada joined the Interna- 
tional Postal Union. 


May 15, Adoption of a protective 
tariff (‘The National Policy’’). 


Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
founded; first meeting and exhi- 
bition, Mar. 6. May 11, Sir A. T. 
Galt appointed first Canadian High 
Commissioner in London. Sept. 1, 
All British possessions in North 
America and adjacent islands ex- 
cept Newfoundland and its de- 
pendencies annexed to Canada by 
Imperial Order in Council of July 31. 
Oct. 21, Signing of the contract with 
the present Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. for the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. 


Apr. 4, Second Dominion Census. 
May 2, First sod of the Canadian 
Pacific railway as a company line 
turned. 


May 8, Provisional Districts of Assini- 
boia, Saskatchewan, Athabaska, 
and Alberta formed. May 25, First 
meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Aug. 23, Regina estab- 
lished as seat of government of 
the Northwest Territories. 


Sept. 5, Formation of the Methodist 
Church in Canada; united confer- 
ence. 

May 24, Sir Charles Tupper, High 
Commissioner in London. Aug. 11, 
Order in Council settling the bound- 
ary of Ontario and Manitoba. 


Mar. 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second 
rebellion in the Northwest. Apr. 
24, Engagement at Fish Creek. 
May 2, Engagement at Cut Knife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 16, 
Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, First 
census of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 7, Last spike of Canadian 
Pacific Railway main line driven 
at Craigellachie. Nov. 16, Execu- 
tion of Riel. 
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1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894, 


1895, 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


Apr. 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 
June 7, Archbishop Taschereau of 


Quebec made (first Canadian 
Cardinal. June 13, Vancouver de- 
stroyed by fire. June 28, First 
through train of the Canadian 


Pacific Railway left Montreal for 
Port Moody. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 


Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
Apr. 4, First Colonial Conference 
in London. 


Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington. 
August, Rejection of Fishery Treaty 
by United States Senate. 


Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolished separate schools. 


Apr. 5, Third Dominion Census. June 
6, Death of Sir John A. Macdonald. 


F eb. 29, Washington Treaty, provid- 
ing for arbitration of the Bering Sea 
Seal Fisheries question. July 22, 
Boundary Convention between Can- 
ada and United States. 


Apr. 4, First sitting of the Bering 
Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, 
Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, elected first Anglican Pri- 
mate of all Canada. 


June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 
Cttawa. Dec. 12, Death of Sir John 
Thompson at Windsor Castle. 


Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. 
Marie ‘Canal. 


Apr. 24, Sir Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) High Commissioner in 
London. August, Gold discovered 
in the Klondyke. 


June 22, Celebration throughout the 
Empire of the Diamond Jubilee of 
H.M. Queen Victoria. July, Third 
Colonial Conference in London. 
Dec. 17, Award of the Bering Sea 
Arbitration Court. 


June 18, The Yukon District establish- 
ed as a separate Territory. Aug. 1, 
The British Preferential Tariff went 
into force. Aug. 28, Meeting at 
Quebec of the Joint High Commis- 
sion between Canada and the United 
States. Dec. 25, British Imperial 
penny (2 cent) postage introduced. 


Oct.1, Mgr. Dioméde Falconio arrived 
at Quebec as first permanent Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Canada. Oct. 11, 
Beginning of the South African War. 
Oct. 29, First Canadian Contingent 
lett Quebec for South Africa. | 


Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. Apr. 
26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 
1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 
accession of King Edward VII. 
Apr. 1, Fourth Dominion Census. 
Sept. 16-Oct. 21, Visit to Canada of 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York (King George V and 
Queen Mary). 


May 31, End of South African War; 
peace signed at Vereeniging. June 
30, Meeting of Fourth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. Aug. 9, Corona- 
tion of H. M. King Edward VII. 
Dec., First message sent by wireless 
from Canada to the United King- 
dom via Cape Breton, N.S. 


Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Bound- 
ary Convention. June 19, Incorpora- 
tion of Regina. Oct. 20, Award of 
the Alaskan Boundary Commission. 


Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commis- 
sion established. Apr. 19, Great 
fire in Toronto. Oct. 8, Incorpora- 
tion of Edmonton. 


Sept. 1, Creation of the Provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

Roald Amundsen, in the schooner 
Gjoa, arrived at Nome, Alaska, on 
completion of the first traverse of 
the North-West Passage. Univer- 
sity of Alberta founded. Oct. 8, 
Interprovincial Conference at Ot- 
tawa. 

Apr. 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. Oct. 17, Trans- 
atlantic wireless open for limited 
public service. University of Sas- 
katchewan founded. Dec. 6, First 
recorded flight in Canada of a 
heavier-than-air machine carrying a 
passenger (Dr. Graham Bell’s tetra- 
hedral kite, Cygnet). 

Jan. 2, Establishment of Ottawa 
Branch of Royal Mint. June 21-23, 
Bicentenary of Bishop Laval cele- 
brated at Quebec. July 20-31, 
Quebec tercentenary celebrations. 
Visit of Prince of Wales to Quebec. 
Aug. 2, Great fire in Kootenay 
Valley, B.C. University of British 
Columbia founded. 

Jan. 11, Signing of International Bound- 
ary Waters Convention between 
Canada and United States. Feb. 
23, First flight in Canada of a 
heavier-than-air machine under its 
own power (McCurdy’s Silver Dart). 


May 6, Death of King Edward VII 
and accession of King George V. 
Sept. 7, North Atlantic Coast Fish- 
eries Arbitration Award of The 
Hague Tribunal. New trade agree- 
ments made with Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Italy. Oct. 11, 
Tnauguration at Kitchener of On- 
tario hydro-electric power trans- 
mission system. 


Norre.—For references regarding Dominion Government changes, and Provincial 
Government changes prior to 1937, see Note on p. 31. 
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1912. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1917 


1918 
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May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference 
in London. June 1, Fifth Dominion 
Census. June 22, Coronation of 
H. M. King George V. July 11, 
Disastrous fires in Porcupine dis- 
trict. 


Mar. 29-Apr. 9, First Canada-West 
Indies Trade Conference held at 
Ottawa. Apr. 15, Loss of the steam- 
ship Titanic. Appointment of Dom- 
inions Royal Commission. May 15, 
Extension of the boundaries of 
Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba, 


May 20, Loss of the steamship Him- 
press of Ireiand. Aug. 4, War with 
Germany; Aug. 12, with Austria- 
Hungary; Nov. 5, with Turkey. 
Aug. 18-22, Special war session of 


Canadian Parliament. Oct. 16, - 


First Canadian Contingent of over 
33,000 troops landed at Plymouth, 
England. 


February, First Canadian Contingent 
landed in France and proceeded to 
Fianders. Apr. 22, Second Battle of 
Ypres. Apr. 24, Battle of St. Julien. 
May 20-26, Battle of Festubert. 
June 15, Battle of Givenchy. 


Jan. i2, Order in Council authorizing 
increase in number of Canadian 
troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruc- 
tion by fire of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa. Apr. 3-20, Battle 
of St. Eloi. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces. June 1-3, Battle of Sanc- 
tuary Wood. July 1, Commence- 
ment of the Battle of the Somme. 
Sept. 1, Corner-stone of new Houses 
of Parliament laid by Duke of 
Connaught. 


. Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Conference. 
Mar. 20-May 2, Meetings in London 
of Imperial War Cabinet. Mar. 21- 
Apr. 27, Imperial War Conference. 
Apr. 6, United States declared war 
against Germany. Apr. 9, Capture 
of Vimy Ridge. Aug. 15, Battle 
of Loos, capture of Hill 70. Aug. 
29, Passing of Military Service Act. 
Sept. 20, Completion of Quebec 
Bridge. Parliamentary franchise 
extended to women. Oct. 26-Nov. 
10, Battle of Passchendaele. Dec. 
6, Serious explosion at Halifax, N.S. 


. Mar. 31, Germans launched critical 
offensive on West Front. March- 
April, Second Battle of the Somme. 
Apr. 17, Secret session of Parlia- 
ment. June-July, Prime Minister 
and colleagues attended Imperial 
War Conference in London. July 18, 
Allies assumed successful offensive 
on West Front. Aug. 12, Battle of 
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Amiens. Aug. 26-28, Capture of 
Monchy le Preux. Sept. 2-4, Break- 
ing of Drocourt-Quéant line. Sept. 
16, Austrian peace note. Sept. 27-29, 
Capture of Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, 
Bulgaria surrendered and_ signed 
armistice. Oct. 1-9, Capture of 
Cambrai. Oct. 6, First German 
peace note. QOct. 20, Capture of 
Denain. Oct. 25-Nov. 2, Capture 
of Valenciennes. Oct. 31, Turkey 
surrendered and signed armistice. 
Noy. 4, Austria-Hungary surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. Nov. 11, 
Capture of Mons. Germany surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. 


1919. Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


May 1-June 15, General strike at 
Winnipeg and other western cities. 
June 28, Signing at Versailles of 
Peace Treaty and Protocol. Aug. 
15, Arrival of the Prince of Wales 
for official tour in Canada. Aug. 22, 
Formal opening of Quebec Bridge 
by the Prince of Wales. Sept. 1, The 
Prince of Wales laid foundation stone 
of Peace Tower, Parliament Build- 
ings, Ottawa. Sept. 1-Nov. 10, 
Special peace session, thirteenth 
Parliament of Canada. Dec. 20, 
Organization of ‘‘Canadian National 
Railways’’ by Order in Council. 


1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty of 


Versailles. Feb. 19, Shareholders 
ratified agreement for sale of the 
Grand Trunk Railway to the 
Dominion Government. May 31- 
June 18, Trade Conference at 
Ottawa between Dominion and 
West Indian Governments. July 16, 
Ratifications of the Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Lay. Aug. 9, Ratifica- 
tions of the Treaty of Neuilly- 
sur-Seine. Nov. 15, First meeting 
of League of Nations Assembly 
began at Geneva, Switzerland. 


1921. May 10, Preferential tariff arrange- 


ment with British West Indies 
became effective. June: 1, Sixth 
Dominion Census. June 20-Aug. 5, 
Imperial Conference. Nov. 11, 
Opening of Conference on limitation 
of armament at Washington. 


1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Wash- 


ington approved five-power treaty, 
limiting capital ships, and dis- 
approving unrestricted submarine 
warfare and use of poison gas. 
Apr. 10, General Economic Confer- 
ence opened at Genoa. July 13, 
Conference between Canada and 
the United States re perpetuating 
the Rush-Bagot Treaty regarding 
armament on the Great Lakes. 


Note.—For references regarding Dominion Government changes, and Provincial 
Government changes prior to 1937, see Note on p. 31. . 
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Aug. 7, Allies’ Conference on war 
debts and reparations opened at 
London. Oct. 10, Mudania Armis- 
tice signed by Britain, France, and 
Turkey. Dec. 9, Reparations Con- 
ference opened at London. 


1923. Apr. 1, Removal of British embargo 
on Canadian cattle effective. Oct. 1, 
Imperial Conference and Economic 
Conference at London. 


1924, Apr. 23, British Empire Exhibition 
opened by King George at Wembley, 
England, with the Prince of Wales 
as President. Aug. 6-16, Meeting 
of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Toronto. 
Aug. 11-16, Meeting of International 
Mathematical Congress at 
Toronto. 


1925. June 10, Inauguration of the United 
Church of Canada. Nov. 29, Death 
of Queen Alexandra. 


1926. June 1, Census of Prairie Provinces. 
July 1, Two-cent domestic rate of 
postage restored. Oct. 19-Nov. 23, 
Imperial Conference in London. 
Nov. 26, Hon. C. Vincent Massey 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States. 


1927. June 1, Hon. Wm. Phillips, first U.S. 
Minister to Canada, reached Ot- 
tawa. July 1-8, Diamond Jubilee of 
Confederation celebrated ‘through- 
out the Dominion. July 30, The 
Prince of Wales, Prince George, the 
Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin and 
party, arrived at Quebec on a visit 
to Canada. September, Canada 
elected as a non-permanent member 
of the Council of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. November, 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
the relations between the Dominion 
and the provinces. 


1928. Apr. 25, Sir Wm. H. Clark appointed 
first British High Commissioner 
to Canada. May 31, Legislative 
Council of Nova Scotia ceased 
to exist, leaving Quebec the only 
province with a bi-cameral legis- 
lature. July 20, Japanese Legation 
opened in Ottawa. Nov. 15, First 
French Minister to Canada arrived 
at Ottawa. 


1929. Oct. 15-25, The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom, visited Can- 
ada. Dec. 14, Transfer of natural 
resources to Manitoba and Alberta. 


1930. Jan. 21, Five-power Naval Arms Con- 
ference opened at London; Canada 
represented by Hon. J. L. Ralston. 


Nore.—For references regarding Dominion Government changes, 


Feb. 20, Transfer of natural resources 
to British Columbia. Mar. 20,Trans- 
fer of natural resources to Saskat- 
chewan. Aug. 1, H. M. Airship 
R-100 arrived at Montreal, being 
the first transatlantic lighter-than- 
air craft to reach Canada. Oct. 1, 
Imperial Conference in London, 


1931. June 1, Seventh Dominion Census. 
June 30, The Statute of Westminster 
exempting the Dominion and the 
provinces from the operation of the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act and the 
Merchant Shipping Act approved by 
the House of Commons. Sept. 21, 
United Kingdom suspended specie 
payments, following which Canada 
restricted the export of gold. Nov. 
21, Abnormal Importations Act, 
extending preference to Empire pro- 
ducts, assented to in the United 
Kingdom. Dec. 12, Statute of West- 
minster establishing complete legis- 
lative equality of the Parliament 
of Canada with that of the United 
Kingdom became effective. 


1932. July 21-Aug. 20, Imperial Economic 
Conference at Ottawa. Aug. 6 
Official opening of the Welland “Ship 
Canal. 


1933. Jan. 17-19, Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference. May 18, Celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the landing 
of the Loyalists at Saint John. 


1934. August, Celebration at Gaspe of the 
400th anniversary of the first land- 
ing of Jacques Cartier. 


1935. Mar. 11, Bank of Canada commenced 
business. May 6, Celebrations 
throughout the Empire of the 25th 
anniversary of the accession of King 
George V to the Throne. 
Conference of British Common- 
wealth Statisticians met in Ottawa. 
Dec. 9, Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference met in Ottawa; Naval 
EDS sbs Conference met in Lon- 

on 


1936. Jan. 20, Death of H.M. King George V 
and accession of H.M. King Ed- 
ward VIII. Mar. 8, German forces 
reoccupied the Rhineland in de- 
fiance of the Treaty of Versailles. 
June 1, Quinquennial Census oi the 
Prairie Provinces taken. July 1- 
Sept. 7, Celebration in Vancouver of 
the Golden Jubilee of that city and 


of the C.P.R. July 26, Unveiling of 


Vimy Memorial in France by H.M. 
King Edward VIII. Dec. 11, 
Abdication of H.M. King Edward 
VIII and accession of H.M. King 
George VI 


and Provincial 


Government changes prior to 1937, see Note on p. 31. 
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1937. Jan. 1, Belgium represented in Canada 


by a Minister Plenipotentiary. Mar. 
30, The Governor General and Lady 
Tweedsmuir visited the White 
House at Washington to return the 
official visit made by President 
Roosevelt at Quebec on July 30, 
1936. May 12, Coronation of H.M. 
King George VI. July 8, Imperial 
Airways flying boat Caledonia ar- 
rived at Montreal from Southamp- 
ton, inaugurating the experimental 
phase of the Transatlantic Airways. 
Aug.17, Dominion Government dis- 
allowed three Alberta statutes on the 
ground of invasion of the legislative 
field assigned to the Dominion 
Parliament. Nov. 29, Rowell Com- 
mission on Constitutional Relations 
opened sittings at Winnipeg. 


1938. Mar. 4, Unanimous judgments of the 


Supreme Court of Canada on the 
Alberta constitutional references 
made in favour of the Dominion 
Government regarding each of the 
questions submitted: powers of the 
Governor General in Council to dis- 
allow provincial legislation, and 
powers of the Lieutenant-Governor 
to reserve provincial legislation for 
the signification of the pleasure of 
the Governor General, were found 
to be valid and unrestricted; the 
press, credit regulation, and bank- 
ing taxation measures were found 
unconstitutional. The Court also 
held the Social Credit Act uncon- 
stitutional, although this was not a 
subject of specific reference. Mar. 13, 
Seizure of Austria by Germany. 
June 9, Provincial general election in 
Saskatchewan. Liberal Government 
of Hon. W. J. Patterson returned to 
power. June 15, Disallowance of 
Alberta Home Owners’ Security 
Act and Securities Tax Act. July 7, 
Privy Council declined to rule on 
Alberta Acts for control of the Press 
and regulation of credit. July 15, 
Privy Council dismissed Alberta’s 
appeal from judgment of Supreme 
Court of Canada on legislation to 
tax chartered banks. Aug. 15, 
Bank of Canada became a wholly 
government-owned institution. 
Sept. 12, Herr Hitler’s speech at 
Nuremberg followed by clashes on 
the Czechoslovak border, develop- 
ed into an international crisis. Con- 
vention between Canada and United 
States placed control of waters in 
Rainy Lake watershed under Inter- 
national Joint Commission. Sept. 
15, Meeting of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden. 
Sept. 19, Royal Commission of in- 
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quiry into circumstances surround- 
ing the letting of a contract for the 
manufacture of Bren machine guns 
opened at Ottawa, with Mr. Justice 

. H. Davis as Commissioner. 
Sept. 22-23, Meeting of Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Herr Hitler at Godes- 
berg. Sept. 28, Mobilization of 
British fleet. Sept. 30, Crisis termin- 
ated following four-power conference 
at Munich. Oct. 1, Occupation of 
Sudeten areas of Czechoslovakia by 
Germany. Oct. 11, Serious forest 
fires in Fort Frances area. Oct. 17, 
Inauguration of express service on 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. Nov. 4, 
Written Judgment of Privy Council 
stating reasons for rejection of ap- 
peal in Alberta Bank Tax Act. 
Nov. 17, Trade Agreement between 
Canada and United States signed 
at Washington. 


1939. Jan. 13, Report of the Royal Com- 


mission of Inquiry into the Bren 
gun contract tabled in the House 
of Commons. Mar. 1, Opening of 
Trans-Canada air-mail service. Mar. 
14, Invasion of Czechoslovakia by 
Germany. Mar. 27, Dominion 
Government disallowed Alberta 
Government’s legislation concerning 
Limitation of Actions Act of 1935, 
designed to outlaw certain debts 
contracted prior to July 1, 1936. 
Mar. 31, The Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom announced arrange- 
ments for a treaty guaranteeing 
armed support to Poland in defence 
of its independence. 


Apr. 6. Supreme Court of Canada ruled 


that Eskimos are ‘Indians’ within 
the meaning of the B. N. A. Act. 
Apr. 28, Denunciation of German- 
Polish non-aggression agreement by 
Germany. May 17-June 15, Visit 
of Their Majesties King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth to Canada and 
the United States. May 18, Pro- 
vincial general election in Prince 
Edward Island; Liberal Govern- 
ment of Hon. T. A. Campbell re- 
turned to power. June 16, First 
appointment of a High Commis- 
sioner to Canada by the Govern- 
ment of Eire. June 16-24, Cele- 
bration in Charlottetown of the 
75th anniversary of the ‘‘Charlotte- 
town Conference’? which led to 
Confederation. June 27, Inaugural 
mail flight of the Yankee Clipper 
from Port Washington, N.Y., to 
Southampton, Eng., via Shediac, 
N.B., and Botwood, Nfld. Aug. 6, 
Imperial Airways flying boat Cari- 
bou arrived at Montreal and offici- 


Norz.—For references regarding Dominion Government changes, and Provincial 
Government changes prior to 1937, see Note on p. 3l. 
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ally opened British air-mail service. 
Aug. 28, Chancellor Hitler, in an 
interview with the British Am- 
bassador, demanded possession of 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor 
and the institution of a German 
protectorate over Poland. Aug. 24, 
Germany and Soviet Russia signed 
a mutual non-aggression treaty. 
Aug. 25, United Kingdom signed an 
agreement with Poland, in which 
each Power pledged aid to the other 
in case of hostilities in consequence 
of aggression or of action which 
would menace the independence of 
either Power. Japan protested to 
Germany that the Russo-German 
non-aggression agreement violated 
the spirit of the Anti-Comintern 
Agreement. Sept. 1, Poland invaded 
by Germany. Proclamation issued 
declaring an apprehended state of 
war in Canada since Aug. 25. Sept. 
3, War with Germany declared by 
the United Kingdom and France. 
Sept. 10, Canada declared war upon 


Germany. (For special War chron- 
ology see Section 2.) 
Oct. 4, Disallowance of Alberta 


Limitations of Actions Act, which 
was re-enacted after a previous dis- 
allowance. Oct. 16, Arrival in 
Ottawa of first Minister of the 
Netherlands to Canada. Oct. 25 
Provincial general election in Que- 
bee. Union Nationale Government 
of Hon. M. Duplessis defeated by 
Liberals under Adelard Godbout. 
Nov. 1, Commencement of daily 
flights from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coasts by Trans-Canada 
Air Lines. Nov. 2, First appoint- 
ment of a Canadian High Com- 
missioner to Australia. Nov. 20, 
Provincial general election in New 


Brunswick. Liberal Government of 
Hon. A. A. Dysart returned to 
power. Dec. 3, Death of H.R.H. 
Princess Louise, C.1., V.A., G.B.E., 
Duchess of Argyll, great-aunt of 
H.M. the King. Dec. 9, Special 
meeting of the Council of the League 
of Nations to consider the Russian 
invasion of Finland. Dec. 14, 
Russia expelled from the League of 
Nations. Dec. 25, H.M. the King 
broadcasted a Christmas message 
to the Commonwealth. Dec. 29, 
Appointment of Canada’s first High 
Commissioners to Ireland (Hire) 
and New Zealand. 


1940. Jan. 1, First municipal government 


in the Northwest Territories inau- 
gurated at Yellowknife. Jan. 8, 
Opening of consultations at Ottawa 
between Canadian and _ United 
States Governments on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Jan. 15, First 
War Loan, 1940, offered to the Cana- 
dian public and heavily over- 
subscribed. Jan. 18, Appointment 
of Canada’s first High Commis- 
sioner to the Union of South Africa. 
Jan. 25, Opening of the fifth session 
and dissolution of the Eighteenth 
Parliament. Feb. 11, Death of the 
Rt. Hon. Baron Tweedsmuir of 
Elsfield, P.C., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 
C.H., Governor General and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Dominion 
of Canada, at Montreal, Que. This 
was the first instance since Con- 
federation of the death of a Governor 
General while in office. Feb. 12, The 
Dominion Government ordered 
seven days of mourning for Lord 
Tweedsmuir. Feb. 14, State funeral 
at Ottawa of Lord Tweedsmuir. 


and Provincial 


Government changes prior to 1937, see Note on p. 31. 


1939. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Section 2.—Special War Chronology. 


1, German forces crossed Polish 


border. General mobilization 
ordered in United Kingdom. 
Proclamation issued declaring 


an apprehended state of war in 
Canada since Aug. 25. 


8, Declaration of war by the United 


Kingdom and _ France. S.S. 
Athenia torpedoed by German 
submarine; loss of life 112. 


Sept. 


4, Royal Air Force successfully 
attacked German warships in 
Wilhelmshaven and Brunsbuttel. 


Sept. 4-18, Germans advanced into Poland 


Sept. 


in four drives and, despite heroic 
resistance, continued their ad- 
vance until Polish forces were dis- 
persed. 


6, Poles checked German advance 
ona line afew milesfrom Warsaw. 


. Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


7, 


8, 


9, 


10, 


17% 


12, 


13, 


14, 
15, 


16, 
17, 


18, 


19; 


SPECIAL WAR CHRONOLOGY 


First British troops landed in 
France. Polish fortress of Wester- 
platte surrendered after a week’s 
siege. 


Royal Air Force attacked Ger- 
man air bases in the Black Forest 
and Allied aircraft attacked the 
Island of Sylt. 


The Parliament, of Canada voted 
to declare that a state of war 
existed with Germany. 


Canada formally proclaimed a 
state of war with Germany. 


The Canadian Government pro- 
hibited trading with the enemy 
and custodian of enemy property 
appointed. Greatest battle of 
German-Polish War opened on a 
250-mile front. 


Canada’s War Budget (See Chap. 
X XI) passed and plans for a 


voluntary national registration 
announced. Poles recaptured 
Lodz. 


Prorogation of first War Session 
of Dominion Parliament. 


Gdynia surrendered. 


Formation of Canadian Foreign 
Exchange Control Board an- 
nounced. Canadian dealings on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
ceased the following day. 


Przemys! surrendered. 


H.M.S. Courageous sunk with loss 
of 518 lives. In a surprise invasion, 
Russian troops advanced against 
Poland from the East as Germans 
continued pressure from the West, 
South, and North. Polish Govern- 
ment fled to Roumania. Russo- 
Japanese truce signed. 


Russian troops penetrated fifty 
miles into Poland. Vilna occupied 
and Russian and German forces 
met at Brest-Litovsk. Meeting of 
Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, 
and Finnish premiers to discuss 
Russian threats to Baltic States. 
President Roosevelt made a 
renewed appeal regarding the 
bombing of civilian populations. 


Canada announced the prepara-. 


tion of two divisions for overseas 
service and the doubling of her 
naval strength. Reorganization of 
Canadian Cabinet. Russia block- 
aded the Estonian Coast. 


Canada and Australia announced 
large-scale recruiting for the 
British Air Service. Assassination 
of Prime Minister Armand Ca- 
lineseu of Roumania. Completion 
of French general mobilization. 


Poland partitioned between Russia 
and Germany. Belgium and 


% 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


“Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


25, 


26, 


27, 


28, 


29, 


30, 
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Holland flooded strategic areas 
as a precaution against German 
invasion. 


War Supply Board commenced 
operations. Heavy artillery of the 
Maginot line first opened fire on 
German main defences. 


The United States, at Panama 
Conference, proposed a_ safety 
zone in American waters. 


Heavy German attacks on West- 
ern Front. 


Russia offered to open trade 
negotiations with the United 
Kingdom. 


British aeroplanes raided German 
fleet in Heligoland Bight. War- 
saw capitulated. Russia obtained 
right to build two naval bases on 
Estonian islands. Under pressure 
of French advance, Germany 
ordered complete evacuation of 
Saar mining regions. Canada 
announced list of units to form 
First Division. 

Royal Air Force aeroplanes flew 
ht and photographed Siegfried 
ine. 


Polish troops finally surrendered. 
Premier of Poland announced the 
raising of a Polish army of 
250,000 in Canada and the United 
States. Russia demanded the 
Latvian ports of .Libau and 
Windau as trade export harbours. 


Canadian Order in Council ex- 
tended the list of articles for 
which export licences were re- 
quired, including scrap iron and 
steel. Pan-American Neutrality 
Congress at Panama set a neu- 
trality limit of 300 miles around 
coasts of neutral American na- 
tions. United States refused to 
recognize German-Russian parti- 
tion of Poland. 


French claimed to hold 150 square 
miles of German territory. Russia 
demanded railway rights to 
Latvian port of Libau. 


Russo-Latvian agreement signed, 
granting Russia naval bases and 
aerodromes on Latvian territory. 


Canadian War Supply Board 
appointed as agent in Canada for 
British Purchasing Commission. 
Major-General A. G. L. Me- 
Naughton appointed to command 
First Canadian Division. 

Canada reported 60,000 recruits 
had joined C.A.S.F. Herr Hitler 
proposed peace upon German 
terms. 

Russian troops occupied Latvia. 
Counter-attacks by German forces 
on Western Front. Soviet troops 
entered Estonia. 
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Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
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13, 


14, 


16, 


AG 


18, 


19; 


20, 


23, 
24, 


26, 


27, 
28, 
29, 
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France rejected Herr Hitler’s Oct. 31, Re-arrangement of Italian Cab- 


peace proposal. Russo-Lithuanian 
treaty signed. 


Russo-British agreement for ex- iNav. 


change of timber for rubber and va 
tin concluded. 
Mr. Chamberlain announced that 


the United Kingdom found itim- Nov. 


possible to accept German peace 
terms. German.troops attacked 
on sixty-mile front without suc- 
cess. 

Russia made demands’ upon 
Finland for naval bases and an 
agreement for mutual military 


assistance. Nov. 


H.M.S. Royal Oak sunk in Scapa 
Flow with loss of 786 lives. Ger- 
man submarines commenced sink- 
ing Allied merchant ships without 
warning. 

First air raid on Rosythe and 
Forth Bridge. H.M.S. Southamp- 
ton, Edinburgh, and Mohawk dam- 
aged; 17 killed and 45 injured. 
Four German aeroplanes lost. 


First Canadian War Loan of Nov. 


$200,000,000 sold to. chartered 
banks. 

Mr. Chamberlain announced that 
one-third of the German sub- 
marines in commission at the 
outbreak of war had been sunk or 
seriously damaged. 


Meeting at Stockholm of the 
Kings of Sweden, Norway, and 


Denmark and the President of Nov. 


Finland. The United States 
closed its ports to belligerent 
submarines. 

Treaty with United Kingdom and 


France signed by Turkey, giving Nov 


Allies access to Black Sea. Ger- 
many warned neutrals that any 
of their ships joining Allied con- 


voys would be sunk without Nov. 


warning. 


Norway, Sweden, and Finland 
moved troops to border. Com- 
pulsory training reintroduced into 
Australia. 


Germany seized United States Nov. 


vessel City of Flint. 

Allied and neutral shipping losses 

to date were announced as 90 

ships, with a tonnage of 399,319 

and the loss of 1,774 lives. 

Germany closed her frontiers 
abutting on Belgium, Switzer- 

land, and the Netherlands, and 

cut off her communications to Woy 
those countries. 


Encyclical by Pope Pius XII de- Nov. 


nounced totalitarianism. 

Canadian -delegation to Empire 
War Conference arrived in London. 
H.M.C.S. Assiniboine taken over 


from the Royal Navy. Lithuan- Nov. 


ian troops occupied Vilna. 


Nov. 


1, 


4, 


6, 


7, 


8, 


9, 


inet, pro-German ministers being 
replaced by neutrals. 


War Supply Board took over the 
functions of the Defence Purchas- 
ing Board. 


London announced that total 
seizures of contraband by the 
Allies amounted to 560,000 tons, 
including 12,000,000 gallons of 
gasoline. Finland answered Rus- 
sian demands, accepting most 
but rejecting requests for naval 
bases. 


Neutrality Act signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, thus releasing 
war materials consigned to the 
Allies. 


Opening of Empire Air Training 
Conference at Ottawa. Ad- 
_ miralty announced merchant ship- 
* ping losses as 55 British of 238,793 
tons; 7 French of 47,933 tons; 
and 34 neutrals of 93,823 tons. 


The British Supply Board an- 
nounced co-ordination of British 
war purchases in Canada and the 
United States, with a prominent 
Canadian industrialist as Director- 
General of British war purchases 
in the United States. The Queen 
of the Netherlands and the King 
of the Belgians offered to mediate 
between the Allies and Germany. 


Attempt upon the life of Herr 
Hitler in the Buergerbrau beer 
cellar in Munich. Work com- 
menced on first Canadian military 
hospital in England. 


Germany renewed pressure on 
Holland and Belgium to ease 
their strict neutrality. 


10, Britain announced the signing of 


an agreement with Italy to 
facilitate economic collaboration. 
Finland reported no basis of 
discussion reached in JF innish- 
Russian negotiations. 


12, H.M. King George and the 


President of France replied to the 
mediation offer of the Queen of 
the Netherlands and the King 
of the Belgians, stating that the 
Allies would not lay down their 
arms until the fear of repeated 
German aggression had _ been 
banished. 


. 13, Finnish delegation left Moscow. 
14, Germany published a list of 


Allied ships which would be sunk 
on sight. Germany refused 
Belgian-Netherlands offer of me- 
diation. 


16, Canadian staff arrived in London | 


to open military headquarters. 


a a 


a 


f 
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Nov. 17, 


Nov. 18, 


Nov. 21, 


Nov. 23, 


Nov. 24, 


Dee. bt 


United Kingdom and_ France 
agreed to pool their economic as 
well as their diplomatic and 
military operations. The British 
Ministry of Supply announced that 
it was spending £2,000,000 per day. 
Germans shot 124 students in 
Prague and jailed 8,000 persons 
as a result of anti-German demon- 
strations. 


Netherlands liner Simon Bolivar 
and several British and neutral 
ships sunk by a new pattern ofun- 
moored German mine, with a 
combined loss of over 150 lives. 
Further arrests in Bohemia. 


United Kingdom announced that 
all exports of German origin or 
ownership would be seized in 
retaliation for Germany’s use of 
unmoored and uncharted mines. 
Tne Admiralty announced that 
to date 13 German merchant 
vessels of a tonnage of 53,244 had 
been captured and 12, of 53,068 
tons, sunk. Argentina introduced 
a& new import policy favouring 
United Kingdom and France. 


Hon. C. ID. Howe named as 
ministerial head of the War 
Supply Board, vice Hon. J. L. 
Ralston. Admiralty announced 
that 26 Allied and neutral vessels 
had been sunk in a week by 
German mines and submarines. 
German aeroplanes sowed mines 
in the Thames Estuarv. The 
Netherlands protested United 
Kingdom’s policy of seizing Ger- 
man _ exports. British armed 
merchant cruiser Rawalpindi sunk 
by German battleship Deutschland 
after an heroic resistance. 


Hon. J. L. Ralston, Minister of 
Finance, announced over the 
radio that the first year of war 
will cost Canada $315,000,000. 
Port of London closed for a few 
hours due to German mines sown 
by aeroplanes. 


Empire air-training scheme com- 
pleted and sent to the Govern- 
ments concerned for final approval. 


Russia denounced the Russo- 
Finnish non-aggression treaty. 


Russia broke off diplomatic re- 
lations with Finland. 


Russians invaded Finland. French 
Chamber of Deputies granted the 
Government decree powers until 
the end of the War. 


Canadian squadron of the R.A.F. 
formed from Canadians already 
serving with that Force. Finnish 


Dec. 2, 


Dec. 3, 


Dec. 4, 


Dec. 6, 


Dec. 8, 


Dec. 9, 


pM AU 


Dec. 11, 


Dec. 12, 


Cabinet resigned in an effort to 
placate Russia. Helsingfors 
bombed. Finnish communists 
set up a ‘People’s Government’ 
at Terijoki. 


Sweden further strengthened her 
forces. Russia recognized the 
‘People’s Government’ of Fin- 
land. 


Women and children evacuated 
from Helsingfors. British aero- 
planes attacked German cruisers 
and destroyers near Heligoland. 
League of Nations Council con- 
vened to consider Russian in- 
vasion of Finland. 


Britain undertook to buy 4,480,000 
lb. of Canadian bacon per week. 
H.M. King George VI arrived in 
France to visit his troops. Fin- 
land commenced to fortify the 
Aaland Islands. The Finnish 
Government announced the cap- 
ture of 1,500 Russians. 


Finns repulsed Russians on all 
fronts. Britain sold 30 aeroplanes 
to Finland. 


Fascist Grand Council reaffirmed 
Italy’s neutrality. Russo-German 
commission organized for the 
mutual exchange of populations 
between Poland and Germany 
commenced operations. Russia 
established a blockade of Finnish 
ports. Finns reported that they 
had halted 200,000 Russian troops 
and had disabled 100 tanks. 


League of Nations Council met at 
Geneva. 


H.M. the King returned from 
visit to the British troops in 
France. Italian reports stated 
that 50 Italian aeroplanes with 
pilots and ground crews had been 
sent to Finland. United Kingdom 
gave Finland facilities for the 
purchase of military equipment 
and the United States granted 
a $10,000,000 credit for the purchase 
of civilian supplies. 


Russian troops reached points 
from 40 to 60 miles from the 
border, despite strong Finnish 
resistance which entailed heavy 
casualties. Italy’s resignation 
from the League of Nations 
became effective. 


Russia rejected a League of 
Nations proposal to mediate the 
Russo-Finnish War. United 
Kingdom and France announced 
a financial alliance to last until 
six months after the War. 
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Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


13, 


14, 


16, 


leg 


19, 


20, 


21, 


HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY 


German ‘pocket’ battleship 
Admiral Graf Spee, while attack- 
ing a British convoy off the 
South American Coast, damaged 
by British cruisers Exeter, Ajaz, 
and Achilles, and forced to take 
refuge in Montevideo Harbour. 


Russia expelled from the League 
of Nations. 


Russians claimed to have oc- 
cupied town of Salmijaervi, the 
centre of the Finnish nickel- 
mining area. Uruguay ordered 
the Admiral Graf Spee to sail 
by Dee. 17 or be interned. 


First Canadian troops landed in 
United Kingdom. Empire air- 
training plan signed in Ottawa by 
United Kingdom, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. First 
British casualties in France an- 
nounced. Admiral Graf Spee 
blown up by her captain in the 
mouth of the River Plate. 


Meeting of the Allied Supreme 
War Council in Paris and recog- 
nition of the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Committee. 


New trade agreement between 
Germany and Roumania doubling 
oil exports to Germany. 


Russians retreated in northern 
sectors of Finnish war area. 


Dec. 22, The Minister of Finance announced 
the setting up of the National War 
Loan Committee. 


Dec. 25, Finnish troops drove Russians 
across the border in the Karelian 
Isthmus. The 21 American re- 
publics protested to United King- 
dom, France, and Germany 
against naval engagements in the 
American ‘neutrality zone’. Pope 
Pius presented a 5-point peace 
program. 


Dec. 26, Canadian Shipping Board as- 
sumed duties of former Ships 
Licensing Board. 


Dec. 27, Finns announced that Russians 
had been forced to retreat over 50 
miles in northern Finland, with 
losses of 4,000 in 3 days. Laying 
of coast-wise mine belt from 
Scapa Flow to the Thames 
announced by British Admiralty. 
British Indian troops landed in 
France. 


Dec. 29-30, Finnish troops defeated Rus- 
sians on the northeastern frontier. 


Dec. 31, Second part of the First Canadian 
Division landed in the United 
Kingdom. 


(For events in the War Chronology from the 
beginning of 1940, see Appendix I.) 


CHAPTER III.—CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT. 
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The Government of the Dominion of Canada was established under the pro- 
visions of the British North America Act of 1867. This Statute of the Imperial 
Parliament, as from time to time amended, forms the written basis of the Consti- 
tution of Canada. Subsequent sections of this chapter describe in some detail the 
institutions and processes by which Canada is governed. 


The several stages in the development of its status as a Dominion have been 
authoritatively described in the reports of successive Imperial Conferences including 
that held in London in 1926, which defined the group of self-governing communities 
consisting of the United Kingdom and the Dominions as “autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations’. That Conference also recognized that, as a consequence of this equality 
of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “‘is the representative of the Crown, 
holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the administration 
of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain’, and that “‘it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. Simultaneously, with this 
change in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, there developed as a complementary aspect of nation- 
hood the assumption by the several Dominions of further responsibilities and 
rights of sovereign States in their relations with other members of the community 
of nations. Membership in the League of Nations, the exercise of treaty-making 
powers, and the establishment of separate diplomatic representation in a number 
of foreign countries have characterized this phase in the growth of the Dominion 
of Canada. More explicit recognition of the implications of the principles of equality 
of status was accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931 which provided for the © 
removal of the remaining limitations on the legislative autonomy of the Dominions. 
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PART I.—CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Under the above heading a brief historical and descriptive account of the 
evolution of the general government of Canada is given on pp. 89-100 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 


PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Under the heading ‘Provincial and Local Government in Canada”, a brief 
account of the government of each of the provinces of Canada and of its municipal 
institutions and judicial organization was published on pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. The 1988 edition of the Year Book includes at pp. 92-93 
an article entitled ‘“The Government of Canada’s Arctic Territory’’. 


PART IIJ.—LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE AUTHORITIES. 


Section 1.—Dominion Parliament and Ministry. 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King (represented by the Governor 
General), the Senate, and the House of Commons. The Governor General is appointed 
by the King on the advice of the Government of Canada. Members of the Senate 
are appointed for life by the Governor General in Council and members of the 
House of Commons are elected by the people. As a result of the working out of 
the democratic principle, the part played by the King’s Representative and the 
Upper Chamber of Parliament in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as 
in the United Kingdom, a steadily decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved 
in legislation being assumed by the House of Commons. 


In Subsections 3 and 4, pp. 47-57, a brief résumé of the history of parlia- 
mentary representation will be found. Attention may be drawn to the growth in 
the number of members of both the.Senate and the House of Commons since Con- 
federation and to the greatly increased unit of representation in the Lower House. 


Subsection 1.—The Governor General of Canada. 


The Governor General is appointed by the King as his representative in‘Canada, 
usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling per annum, 
which is a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. The Governor 
General is bound by the terms of his commission and can exercise only such authority 
as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of his Ministry, which 
is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the Executive, summons, 
prorogues, and dissolves Parliament, and assents to or reserves bills. In the discharge 
of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by and with the advice of his 
Ministry (the Governor General in Council). The royal prerogative of mercy in 
capital cases, formerly exercised on the Governor General’s own judgment and 
responsibility, is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the Ministry. The practice 
whereby the Governor General served as the medium of communication between 
the Canadian and the British Governments has been given up; since July 1, 1927, 
direct communication between His Majesty’s Government in Canada and His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom has been instituted. 
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A list of the Governors General from the time of Confederation, with the dates 
of their appointment and assumption of office, is given in Table 1. 


1.— Governors General of Canada, 1867-1940. 


Name. nae Agee ition 
Appointment. of Office. 
ITEC RT Lane 1 Rovere) fer int Call et Goi Ai Aa Rc ca eee Ale or oan ta et te ra June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
BI SEKu es TSO ga CO sa ie ee eerste ries cel core Bed tela Shots ots Mla laiavelendsave oto consis Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
muosisTomouirernin. Kb.» Ke C.B.,(G.C: Mi Gein cosas cans cece ese nes May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
The Marquis of Lorne, K.T., G.C.M:G A pO ape: RRR Rh NCR ARIE eid te Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
fhe: Marquis of ansdowne,:G.C.M.Gi.. oitic casio sc. ov'e cele dost mah Oe Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
OnE caTllGy-Olr PROSTOM Cr Cabs occa lection ce pice ene ena bee toes May 1, 1888] June 11, 1888 
Mnerluerliof Aberdeen. Kd. Gs CyMeGh ye oa waxes ele berets bo bea we sielers May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
Serer rH aT Ofe Vint. Ge Ge Gre: acto mteine oh encore's eiae dee Sire vale bog wwii oh bees oe July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
hase (Conenya GR CN AC RES es fant Sirs he Bes reg POP are oa a ON Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Field Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G................... Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 13, 1911 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O...............05: Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
General the Lord Byng of Vimy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O........... Aug. 2, 1921] Aug. 11, 1921 
Viscount Willingdon of Ratton, G.C.8.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E............. Aug. .5; °1926-) Oct). § 2, 1926 
hosbiarl olbessporough., G.C.M.G ii lom oc cscs vive shes ov baleie's Sale 8 bb 0 Feb. 9, 1931 | Apr. 4, 1931 
Lord Tweedsmuir of Elsfield, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C.H.............. Aug. 10, 19835 | Nov. 2, 1935 


Subsection 2.—The Ministry. 


A system of government based upon the-British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), responsible to 
Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s representa- 
tives, is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a committee of the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, it may be 
sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, and, 
following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that it no 
longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the Cabinet 


are chosen by the Prime Minister; each generally assumes charge of one of the 


various Departments of Government, although a Minister may hold more than 


_ one portfolio at the same time, or may be without portfolio. 


The Prime Ministers since Confederation and the dates of their tenures of 
office, together with the members of the Sixteenth Ministry, are given in Table 2. 
The complete list of the members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, as at 


Mar. 15, 1940, is added as Table 3. 
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2.—Ministries since Confederation and Members of the Sixteenth Ministry. 


Nore.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears 

in the Year Book of 1912, pp. 422-429. A list of the members of Dominion Ministries from 1911 to 1921 

appears in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 651-653. A list of the members of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 

Ministries appears on pp. 76-77 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Members of the Fourteenth Ministry are listed 

at p. 69 of the 1930 Year Book and members of the Fifteenth Ministry at p. 67 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From July 1, 1867, to Nov. 6, 1873. 

. Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister. From Nov. 7, 1873, to Oct. 16, 1878. 

. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From Oct. 17, 1878, to June 6, 1891. 

Hon. Sir John J. C. Abbott, Prime Minister. From June 16, 1891, to Dec. 5, 1892. 

. Hon. Sir John 8. D. Thompson, Prime Minister. From Dec. 5, 1892, to Dec. 12, 1894. 

Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Prime Minister. From Dec. 21, 1894, to Apr. 27, 1896. 

. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Prime Minister. From May 1, 1896, to July 8, 1896. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister. From July 11, 1896, to Oct. 6, 1911. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Prime Minister. (Conservative Administration.) From Oct. 10, 
1911, to Oct. 12, 1917. 

Rt. Hon: Sir Robert L. Borden, Prime Minister. (Unionist Administration.) From Oct. 12, 1917, 
to July 10, 1920. : 

. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. (Unionist—‘‘National Liberal and Conservative Party’’.) 

From July 10, 1920, to Dec. 29, 1921. 


. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Dec. 29, 1921, to June 28, 1926. 
. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. From June 29, 1926, to Sept. 25, 1926. 

. Rt..Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Sept. 25, 1926, to Aug. 6, 1930. 
. Rt. Hon. Richard Bedford Bennett, Prime Minister. From Aug. 7, 1930, to Oct. 23, 1935. 

. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Oct. 23, 1935. 
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SIXTEENTH DOMINION MINISTRY. 


(According to precedence of the Ministers.) 


Date of 


Office. Occupant. Appointment.! 


Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council, Secretary 


of Statefor PixternalAttainsauao.. ne hee ein ene Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
KaineeGhM Ga aeevach ope re lOc. nzsst9se 
Member of the Administration and Minister without 
POT CIOWOS ber tiesk eo Pie eee Tease Reon le eae Hon. Raoul Dandurand, K.C...| Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Mines and Resources?...................0000- Hon. Thomas Alexander Crerar.| Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Justice, Attorney General of Canada, an 
ActingiSecretary/ol State prem eee ee Right Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
: CHARM ETO San Ee Meas ete Oct. 23, 1935 
Mainisteriot sPublicuWorksr tuo. werner eee ere ree Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur 
Cardin, KGa ie 2 oe Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Tradeand. Commerce... ...+. 0-..+00-1 0500s Hon. William Daum Euler......| Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister off inanCohe. se. eles een ee re eee eae Hon. James Layton Ralston....| Sept. 6, 1939 
Minister of Pensions and National Health................ Hon. Jan Alistair Mackenzie. . a eae ry nee 
Postmaster Generals. tei hace tae ee ee ee. Hon. oo Rees Power, (| Oct. 23, 1935 
nth OL Ara ae a orig, S \} Sept.19. 1939 
Minister of National Revenue iar onic tits use eto ae Hon. James Lorimer Isley, 
Ke age anomie a. tet ae Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister OfRishePies.. crc ce etka ds ea ee Hon. Joseph Enoil Michaud, 
AG CRM eRe Mp aR Amo hear, Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of National Defence. was ones oe eee Hon. Norman McLeod Rogers. { oa ri é oo 
Minister of Transportsintitntn ite ite dats oe crear Hon. Clarence Decatur Howe...| Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Agriculturesvits etree fens eee Hon. James Garfield Gardiner. .} Oct. 28, 1935 
Minister of-Wabourt . Sc seiac: Fare ae eke enki etal: ee eee: Hon. Norman Alexander Mc- 
arty oe ete ce omens oF { Jan. 23, 1939 
Sept.19, 1939 
Minister without porelollOme cstiert sae ete eee eee Hon. James Angus MacKinnon...| Jan. 23, 1939 


1 Where two dates are shown, the first indicates the date of first appointment to the present Cabinet 
and the second the date of appointment to the portfolio held at present. 2 The Departments of 
Mines, Interior, Immigration and Colonization, and Indian Affairs were organized into the new Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources on Dec. 1, 1936. 3 The Department of Railways and Canals and the 
Department of Marine, together with the Civil Aviation Branch of the Department of National Defence 
were organized into the new Department of Transport on Nov. 2, 1936. 
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3.—_Members of the King’s Privy Council for the Dominion of Canada, According to 
Seniority Therein,! as at Feb. 15, 1940. 
Nore.—In this list the prefix Rt. Hon. indicates membership in the British Privy Council. Besides 


those mentioned in this list, the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman P. Duff, G.C.M.G., Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, is a Canadian member of the British Privy Council. 


Narhe; Date When Name Date When 
Sworn In. : Sworn In. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Mulock..| July 12, 1896 |} The Hon. John C. Elliott......... Mar. 8, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- The Hon. George Burpee Jones....| July 13, 1926 
DEDTICK 2A Som Siar. onlotaneo cas ee ae Feb. 11, 1902 


The Hon. Sir A. B. Aylesworth....| Oct. 16, 1905 The Hon. Donald Sutherland. .... ated tc 
The Rt. Hon. George P. Graham..| Aug. 30, 1907 || ae Hon. Raymond Ducharme 


M CE Oi) we Rakes FE Ps ae Ne ay July 13, 1926 
The Hon. R. Dandurand?,......... Jan. 20, 1909 8 me 
: The Hon. John Alexander Mac- 
The Rt: Hon. W. i! Mackenzie donald July 13, 1926 
VER Ta BS dae 9 en aR aon are June 2, 1909 The H Burana P pikes § t Pia eed ‘. 93. 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas White...) Oct. 10, 1911 saith eu yc eee ae Cae cee pas 
eae The Hon. Guillaume André Fauteux| Aug. 23, 1926 
The Hon. Wilfrid Bruno Nantel....| Oct. 10, 1911 oe 
ene Ton! Bin donned Bloudin |-Oet. +20. 1914 The Hon. William D. Euler?...... Sept. 25, 1926 
: : [ : The Hon. Peter Heenan.......... Sept. 25, 1926 


The Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen..... Oty e2, 41915 
The Hon. Esioff Léon Patenaude...| Oct. 6, 1915 
The Rt. Hon. William Morris 


The Hon. James Layton Ralston’..| Oct. 8, 1926 
H.R.H. The Duke of Windsor....| Aug. 2, 1927 


whee mee eke sc: Feb. 18, 1916 || The Rt. Hon. Earl Baldwin of 
The Hon. Albert Sévieny.......... Ape od aes vty Ninaealebeasic Het eat anecte Ek une een as AOR 
The Hon. Charles Colquhoun seth ee i ck sane Kay. a He se 

BLANEY RC ir. cieekie ef vai aces horace et. 3, “917 e tion, Uyrus Macmillan....... une ’ 

The Hon. James Alexander Calder.| Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Ian Alistair Mackenzie*.| June 27, 1930 
The Hon. Newton Wesley Rowell..| Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Arthur C. Hardy....... July 31, 1930 
The Hon. Sydney Chilton Mewburn| Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Arthur Sauvé.......... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Thomas Alexander Crerar®| Oct. 12, 1917 |} The Hon. Murray MacLaren...... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Alexander K. Maclean...| Oct. 23, 1917 || The Hon. Hugh Alexander Stewart) Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Sir Henry Lumley Drayton} Aug. 2, 1919 || The Hon. Charles Hazlitt Cahan..| Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Fleming Blanchard Mc- The Hon. Donald Matheson|- 

"CLT RE Sethe, oO pane OE July 13, 1920 DutheriahG glee: dooce fads tis Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Edgar N. Rhodes....... Feb. 22, 1921 || The Hon. Alfred Duranleau....... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. John Babbington The Hon. Thomas Gerow Murphy.| Aug. 7, 1930 

NMacaulsy. baxter. .vicdsncsteels Sept. 21, 1921 The Hon. Maurice Dupré......... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Henry Herbert Stevens... Sept. 21, 1921 || qhe Hon. Wesley Ashton Gordon.| Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Robert James Manion‘... Sept. 22, 1921'|| phe Hon. G. Howard Ferguson...| Jan. 14, 1931 
The Hon. James Robert Wilson....| Sept. 26, 1921 The Hon. W. D. Herridge........ June 17, 1931 
Saaee Hon. Richard Bedford eae wae The Hon. Robert Charles Matthews} Dec. 6, 1933 

“L1G ae 5 By Pena Oe @ lacie eae pin eas, The Hon. Richard Burpee Hanson.| Nov. 17, 1934 
The Rt. Hon. Ernest Lapointe?....}| Dec. 29, 1921 3 
: The Hon. Grote Stirling.......... Nov. 17, 1934 
The Hon. Arthur Bliss Copp....... Dec. 29, 1921 , 
The Hon. George Reginald Geary.| Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. Charles Stewart......... Dec. 29, 1921 
Es Hon" William Richard Mother- The Hon. James Earl Lawson..... es 14, 1935 

re ee Fr cts Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. Samuel Gobeil......... ug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. James Murdock.......... Dee. 29, 1921 || The Hon. Lucien Henri Gendron. .| Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. John Ewan Sinclair...... Dec. 30, 1921 || The Hon. William Earl Rowe..... Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. James H. King.......... Feb. 3, 1922 || The Hon. Onésime Gagnon....... Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. Edward Mortimer Mac- The Hon. Charles Gavan Power'..| Oct. 23, 1935 

SPSS Ve WS ad So ea ce Apr. 12, 1923 || The Hon. James Lorimer Ilsley?..| Oct. 23, 1935 
The Hon. Edward James McMurray| Nov. 14, 1928 |} The Hon. Joseph Enoil Michaud?..| Oct. 23, 1935 
The Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur The Hon. Norman McLeod Rogers’| Oct. 23, 1935 

CHG INT, Sse ar eal eae es ae Jan. 30, 1924 The Hon. Clarence Decatur Howe?| Oct. 23, 1935 
Re George Newcombe Sept. 7, 1925 The Hon. James Garfield Gardiner} Nov. 4, 1935 

- The Hon. Charles Vincent Massey®.| Sept. 16, 1925 Re j recom Jan, 23, 1939 
The Hon. Walter Edward Foster...| Sept. 26, 1925 The Hon. James Angus Mac- 
The Hon. Philippe Roy............ Feb. 9, 1926 ASIN ONS es eae ae ee aRANY Jan. 238, 1939 
The Hon. Charles A. Dunning......| Mar. 1, 1926 || The Hon. Pierre F. Casgrain...... 7 

1 As in the case of Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom, members of His Majesty’s Privy Council 

for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being sworn in. 2 Ranks as retired 
Chief Justice of Canada. 3 Ranks as a member of the Cabinet. 4 Ranks as the Prime Minister 
of Canada. 5 Ranks as the Leader of the Opposition. 6 High Commissioner in United 


Kingdom. 7 Not sworn in at time of going to press (March 5, 1940). 
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In Table 4 are given the dates of the opening and prorogation of the sessions 
of the various Dominion Parliaments from 1867 to 1940. 


4.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1940. 


Date of Election, Writs 
Date of Date of Daysof| Returnable, Dissolution, 
Opening. Prorogation. | Session. and Length of 
Parliament.! 


Order of 


Parliament. Session. 


Sept. 24, 1867.4 
July 8, 1872.5 


Bth |‘Apre 11, 1872 | June 14,. 1872 4y.,9m., 15 d.s 


July, Aug., Sept., 1872.8 
Sept. 3, 1872.4 

Jan. 2, 1874.5 

ives 4 m., 0 d.6 


g |) 
ond | Apr. 15, 1869 | June 22, 1869 69 || Aug.» Sept., 1867.8 
7 
59 


Ist Mar. 5, 1873 | Aug. 138, 1873 +4 


Iam 22,1 8748 
Feb. 21, 1874.4 
Aug. 17, 1878.5 
4y.,5m., 25 d.é 


3rd Parliament........... 


4th (Parliament...:9. 0-7. Nov. 21 1878.4 
May 18, 1882. 5 


3y 5 m., 28 d.6 


June eu 1882.3 
Aug. 7, 1882.4 
Jan. 15, 1887.5 
4y.,5m., 10d.6 


Feb. 22, 1887.3 
ADL 1887.4 
Feb. 5. 1891.5 
Say Oe mee case 


5th Parliament... .....¢.% 


6th Parliament?..:...0... 


Mar. 5, 1891.8 
Apr. 25, 1891.4 
Apr. 24, 1896.5 
5y.,0m.,0d.6 


Ist Feb. 13, 1879 | May aS 1879 92 ee 17, 1878.3 
| 


7th Parliament........... 


; ; 8 |) 
Qnd | Mar. 25, 1897 | June 29, 1897| 97 ||June 23, 1806.8 


July 13, 1896.4 
3rd Feb. 3, 1898 June 13; 1898 131 lOct. 9, 1900.5 : 


4y., 2m., 26d. 6 


Nov. 7, 1900.3 
Dec. 5, 1900.4 
Sept. 29, 1904.5 
3 y.,9m., 26 d.é 


Nov. 3, 1904.3 : 
Dee. 15, 1904.4 
Sept. 17, 1908.5 3 
3y.,9m.,4d.8 ; 


Ist Jan. 20, 1909 | May 19, 1909 120 Nes 26, 1908.8 


Dec. 3, 1908.4 ; 
July 29, 1911.5 “ 
2.y., 4 m-, 2010-8 


Sept. 21, 1911.3 
Oct. 7, 1911.4 — 
Oct. 6, 1917.5 
6 y.,0m.,0d.% 


12th Parliament.......... 4th | Aug. 18, 1914] Aug. 22, 1914 5 


* For footnotes see end of Table, see p. 47. 
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4.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1940—concluded. 


Date of Election, Writs 

Date of Date of Days of| Returnable, Dissolution, 
Opening. Prorogation. | Session. and Length of 
Parliament. 


Order of 


Parliament. Session. 


EE | eS | | NS | 


Feb. 27, 1918.4 


(| 1st Mar. 18, 1918 | May ne 1918 68 [Pes 17, 1917.3 
39. 4, 1921.5 


Ist Mar. 8, 1922 | June 28, 1922 113 Dec. 6, 1921.3 
14th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 31, 1923 | June 30, 1923 151 |\Jan. 14, 1922.4 
3rd Feb. 28, 1924 | July 19, 1924 143 |{Sept. 5, 1925.5 
4th Feb , 1925 | June 27, 1925 143 |J3 y., 7 m., 26 d.é 
Oct. 29, 1925.3 
15th Parliament.......... Ist Jan. 7, 1926 | July 2, 1926 17711 || Dec. 7, 1925.4 
July 2, 1926. 5 
6 m., 26 d.6 
el ecae el er a Pereaicer pes 
: n an. i une ; 138 ov. 2, 1926.4 
pee a 3rd_-| Feb. 7, 1929 | June 14, 1929] 128 |{May 30, 1930. 
4th Feb. 20, 1930 | May 30, 19380 100 |j3 y.,7m.,0d.8 
1st Sept. 8, 1930 | Sept. 22, 1930 15 
eed ee att aa ee ete 
: r eb. 4, 2 ay 26, 2 11 ug. 18, 1930.4 
Tir an ton 4th | Oct. 6, 1932 | May 27, 1933 | 16933 |fAug. 15, 1935.5 
5th Jan. 25, 1934 | July , 1934 160 4y.,11m., 29 d.é 
6th Jan. 17, 1935 | July , 1985 170 
Ist Feb. 6, 1936 | June 23, 1936 
St aes ates | a Se ie 
. r an. ‘ uly , 19% 6 Nov. 9, 1935.4 
es og aca 4th | Jan. 12, 1939 | June 3, 1939| 143 |/Jan. 25, 1940.5 
5th | Sept. 7, 1939 | Sept. 13, 1939 7 | 4y.43m., 13d. 
6th Jan. 25, 1940 | Jan. 25, 1940 1 
1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Adjourned from Dec. 
21, 1867, to Mar. 12, 1868, to allow the local legislatures to meet. 3 Period of general elections. 
‘Writs returnable. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 Duration of Parliament in years, months, 
and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date of dis- 
solution, both days inclusive. 7 Not including days (81) of adjournment from May 23 until Aug. 13. 
8 Not including days (59) of adjournment from May 19 to July 18. 3 Not including days (25) of ad- 
journment from Dec. 19, 1912, to Jan. 14, 1913. 10 Not including days (39) of pean from Feb. 7 
to Mar. 19, 1917. ou Including days (13) of adjournment from Mar. 3 to Mar. 1 12 Not in- 
cluding days (54) of adjournment from Dec. 15 to Feb. 8. 13 Not including my (65) of adjournment 


from Nov. 25 to Jan. 30 


Subsection 3.—The Senate. 


The British North America Act, 1867, provides in Sects. 21 and 22 that 


“the Senate shall consist of seventy-two members, who shall be styled Senators.* 


In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be deemed to consist of 
three divisions—(1) Ontario; (2) Quebec; (3) The Maritime Provinces—Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick; which three divisions shall be equally represented in the 
Senate as follows: Ontario by twenty-four senators; Quebec by twenty-four senators; 
and the Maritime Provinces by twenty-four senators, twelve thereof representing 
New Brunswick and twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia. In the case of Quebec, 
each of the twenty-four senators representing the province shall be appointed for 


* A senator’s sessional indemnity is $4,000. 
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one of the electoral divisions of Lower Canada, specified in Schedule A to Chapter I 
of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada”. Further, under Sect. 147 of the same Act, 
it is provided that “‘in the case of the admission to Confederation of Newfoundland 
or Prince Edward Island . . . each shall be entitled to a representation in the Senate 
of four members. Prince Edward Island, when admitted, shall be deemed to be 
comprised in the third of the three divisions into which Canada is divided by this 
Act” and on its admission “‘the representation of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
shall, as vacancies occur, be reduced from twelve to ten members, respectively”. 
In case of the admission of Newfoundland, the normal membership of the Senate of 
72 members was to be increased to 76, while the maximum number of 78 (Sect. 28) was 
to be 82, Sect. 26 containing a provision for the appointment of three or six additional 
members in certain cases, to represent equally the three divisions of Canada. 


By 38 Vict., c. 3, an Act to establish and provide for the government of the 
Province of Manitoba, passed in 1870, the newly-formed Province was given repre- 
sentation of two members in the Senate, provision being made at the same time for 
increases in representation to three and four on increases of population, according 
to the decennial census, to 50,000 and 75,000, respectively. In the following year, 
British Columbia, on being admitted to the Union by an Imperial Order in Council 
of May 16, 1871, was given representation by three senators. Two years later, when 
Prince Edward Island was admitted to Confederation by an Imperial Order in 
Council of June 26, 1873, it was granted representation in the Senate of four members 
under the terms of the British North America Act, as cited above. Thus, in 1873, 
the seven provinces—Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
British Columbia, and Prince Edward Island—were represented by a total of 77 
members in the Senate, their individual representation at the time being 24, 24, 
10, 10, 2, 3, and 4 members, respectively. 

In 1882, following the Census of 1881 and an increase of population in Manitoba 
to 62,260 persons, the representation of this Province was increased to three members 
under authority of the Manitoba Act, 1870. Later, by 50-51 Vict., c. 38, an Act of 
1887, the representation of the Northwest Territories in the Sénate was fixed at 
two members. A subsequent increase resulted from the growth of population in 
Manitoba to 152,506, as shown by the Census of 1891, the Province being granted a 
fourth senator under the terms of the Manitoba Act of 1870. An Act passed in the 
session of 1903 (8 Edw. VII, c. 42) provided for an increase in the representation of 
the Northwest Territories from two to four members, bringing the total representa- 
tion at this date to 83 members. 


On the establishment of the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan out of the 
former Northwest Territories in 1905, under 4-5 Edw. VII, cc. 3 and 42, provision 
was made for their representation in the Senate by 4 members each, which might 
be increased by Parliament to 6 on the completion of the next decennial census. 
This change in representation brought the membership of the Upper Chamber to a 
total of 87. 

In 1915, by an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, ec. 45), 
an important change was made with regard to the constitution of the Senate. The 
number of divisions provided for by Sect. 22 of the original Act was increased 
from three to four, the fourth comprising the four western provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. Each of these Provinces was to be 
represented by 6 members under the Act, the division being thus represented by 


24 members and placed on an equality with the others with respect to membership. — 


ae Se ee ee 
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A corresponding change was made in the number of additional senators provided 
for by the original British North America Act by substituting increases of four or 
eight members for the three or six cited in Sect. 26 of the Act of 1867. Normal 
representation, therefore, is at present fixed at 96, which number may be increased 
if necessary to 100 or to a maximum of 104. 


The entry of Newfoundland to the Union is still provided for by the above Act; 
s-s 6 of Sect. 1 would allow it a representation of 6 members instead of the 4 granted 
by the Act of 1867. If Newfoundland were admitted to the Dominion, the 
normal number of senators would, therefore, be 102 with a maximum of 110. 


In Table 5 the growth of membership in the Senate is shown by divisions and 
provinces from 1867 to 1915, since when no change has taken place. The names 
and addresses of the senators from each province are given, as at Mar. 15, 1940, 
in Table 6. 


5.—Growth of ‘Representation in the Senate, 1867-1940. 


Province. 1867. | 1870. | 1871. | 1873. | 1882. | 1887. | 1892. | 1903. | 1905. | 1945, 

(CSEREEILE Coma aro EO eRe AMG or? ae BT EL aa 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
GIS! OLS Oo. ect Os Cie Lange pea 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Maritime Provinces.................. 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
INOVasOCOUIA| Seca Retain ee ores Le, 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

New Brunswick............5..- 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island.......... - - - 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Western Provinces i sere coe on eae - » 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 
NEMO tea en cht er eee, - 2 Z 2 3 a 4 4 4 6 
ippivish Colum bids; sess donee ~ = 3 8 3 $ Sy 3 3 6 
Saskatchewan: ...¢s.. det owes - - = = - - } 2 9 y 4 6 

ONS LOYENG:veF aR pee elves Pc ae - - - - - 4 6 
PROURIS soe ioe s 72 74 77 77 78 80 81 83 87 96 


6.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Feb. 15, 1940. 


Post Office Post Office 
Name of Senator. Maavea: Name of Senator. Ma decas 
Prince Edward Isiand— New Brunswick—(10 senators) 
(4 senators). Bourque bs savin Re wae: Richibucto. 
Hughes, James J............. Souris. Me Donald WAAS sscescn cent. Shediac. 
MacArthur, Creelman....... Summerside. | Black KrenkiB? afeee vacast Sackville. 
Sinclair, John E., P.C........| Emerald. Turgeon, Onésiphore......... Bathurst. 
Macdonald, John A., P.C....| Cardigan. Robinson; CWiae sec Sean 5 Moncton. 
Coppa Babs C i oene women Sackville. 
Nova Scotia—(10 senators). Foster, W. E., P.C. (Speaker)} Saint John. 
PAG en WO Ey iy ice sa cee Pictou. Jones, George B oeirte| an eel fa Ba Apohaqui. 
LS Sh ee Parrsboro. Léger, Antoine J............. Moncton. ; 
SIETPINS(Oe ieee) Ea ie rs Halifax. Smith, Benjamin F.......... East Florenceville. 
Macdonald, RA ta OP ots hate St. Peters. 
i Rhodes, Edgar INSP Cars Amherst. 
on. Cantley, Thomas........... New Glasgow. 
F Or UTES 8 Fo Sr Bedford. Quebec—(24 senators). 
| Robicheau, JOHN i Pes acs Maxwellton. ; 
Duff, William............... Lunenburg. Dandurand:= hak, Cts aa Montreal. 
MacLennan, Donald, K.C., Pope ute. bit, = oe se eee Cookshire. 
“inl Scr Ce Peace Re ae aR Inverness. Beaubien; © Po. .20 0.4... Montreal. 
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6.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Feb. 15, 1940—concl. 


Name of Senator. 


Quebec—concluded. 
Is Espérance,, Dae caeeaan.: 
Blondin, Pe Hink © eeenenne 
Chapais, Sir Thomas, K.B... 
Webster, L. C 
Raymond, Donat.s.seesss:. 
Parent, G 


Ballaiivae CACHRRIC s..4 
Rein villosa cote sec werent rete oer 
Fauteux, G. J Resa 8 Oo gear eee 
Moraud sass me erate cc 
Save wAGUBUT tee @eeeeree eves 
Paquet, Eugéne, P.C........ 
Bourgeois, Charles........... 
Hugessen, Ay Kae ccac ae ne 
Fafard, J. Fernand........... 


Beauregard, Elie., K.C....... 
David Asa © ap eia 
St-Peérey We Ceres aes 
Hushion, William James..... 


ere cee ere es eeees 


ee 


Ontario—(24 senators). 
Gordon, George.............. 
Smiths sbi Deere ets 
Donnelly, J. J 
Lynch-Staunton, G.......... 
White Givers urs: tanec 
Hardy eAnCeeb. © os somes. 
Aylesworth, Sir A. ip eh oO 
Stroh Rt. Hon. George P., 


Little, alles Saad aaa eens 
Lacasse, Gustave: esos te. 
PLOR SOY OEE ct atc acme 


Murdock, James, P.C........ 
Meighen, Rt. Hon. A., P.C.. 
COLE SIGEISS. chester meee 
Sutherland, Donald, P.C.... 
Fallis, Iva C 


cS 


Post Office 
Address. 


Quebec. 


St.Francois du Lac. 


Quebec. 
Montreal. 


- Montreal. 


Quebec. 

St. Jéréme. 
Montreal. 

St. Lambert. 
Outremont. 
Quebec. 
Outremont. 
St. Romuald. 


Three Rivers. 


Montreal. 
L’Islet. 
Sherbrooke. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Westmount. 


North Bay. 
Winona. 
Pinkerton. 
Hamilton. 
Pembroke. 
Brockville. 
Toronto. 


Brockville. 
Toronto. 
London. 
Tecumseh. 
Cressy. 
Ottawa. 
Ottawa. 
Toronto. 
Ottawa. 
Ingersoll. 


Peterborough, 


R.R. No. 3. 


Post Office 
Name of Senator. ‘Add tORE 
Ontario—concluded. 
Lambert, Norman P........ Ottawa 
Marshall, Duncan M......... Toronto 
Hlsott: Hons Gi biC ee. London 
lee wige ois Se Gy ee oe Toronto 
(Paterson New, ieee erel Fort William. 
Duffus, Joseph James........ Peterborough. 
Manitoba—(6 senators). 
Sharpes. Wb ore eee nee Manitou. 
MeMeanstilie ae, ae Winnipeg. 
MOoMOy, U.P aa tere ee rte Winnipeg. 
Mullins, dHenry, Asse ee Winnipeg. 
aig SJohin lessee cate Winnipeg. 
‘Beaublens Asniies seer oeete St. Jean-Baptiste. 
Saskatchewan—(6 senators). 
Mairasels. Wit eaten seer Regina. 
CaldersJSAgy RiC He ae Regina 
Marcotte, At main. cmacmelecnink Ponteix. 
Horner beeen Blaine Lake. 
Aseltines We Mie tess cece Rosetown. 
Stevenson questo oe Regina. 
Alberta—(6 senators). 
Michener, Edward........... Calgary. 
Harmer, William J.......... Edmonton. 
Griesbach, W.A., C.B., 

GoM Ge ete een ria: Edmonton. 
Buchanan WeeAt oes e en ee Lethbridge. 
Riley Daniele some ana High River. 
BilaiswAristiGes.s: (eos. Edmonton. 

British Columbia— 
(6 senators). 

Barnard: Ges eee eae Victoria. 

Obi ia Kone Iisal Des Pct a ie New Westminster. 
Greenseky MEAS: ay soe eee: Victoria. 

HS pay eakeed fia Wd 2 On ae Paine Victoria. 
McRaegAy D> 2 Orbe. come Vancouver. 
Hargis, cn Oct ose ere: | Vancouver. 


Subsection 4.—The House of Commons. 
In Sect. 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (80 Vict., c. 3), 


it is provided that ‘The House of Commons shall.. 


.consist of one hundred 


and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, sixty-five 
for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia and fifteen for New Brunswick”’.* Further, 
under Sect. 51, it is enacted that after the completion of the Census of 1871 and 
of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of the four provinces should 
be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time, as the Parlia- 
ment of Canada provided, subject to and according to the following rules:— 
‘“‘(1) Quebec shall have the fixed number of Sixty-five Members; 
‘‘(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other Provinces such a Number of 
Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its Population 


(ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears to the Number 
of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained); 


““(3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a ge hl 
Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite for entitling 
the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a fractional Part 
exceeding One Half of that Number shall be equivalent to the whole 


Number; 


* The sessional indemnity of a member of the House of Commonsis $4,000. 
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“‘(4) On any such Re-adjustment the Number of Members for a Province shall 
not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the Population 
of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate Population of Canada 

‘ at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the Number of Members for 
the Province is ascertained at the then latest Census to be diminished by 
One Twentieth Part or upwards; 


““(5) Such Re-adjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of the 
then existing Parliament.” 
Again, in Sect. 52, it is enacted that “the number of members of the House of 
Commons may be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, pro- 
vided the proportionate representation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act is 
not thereby disturbed’’. 


Later on, by the British North America Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., c. 35), pro- 
vision was made in Sect. 1 that ‘“‘the Parliament of Canada may from time to time 
make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons of 
Canada, or in either of them, of any territories which for the time being form part 
of the Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any province thereof’. 


Again in 1915, an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45) was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that ‘‘notwithstanding 
anything in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to a number of members 
in the House of Commons not less than the number of senators representing such 
province’’. 


Readjustments in Representation.—As set out in the above-mentioned 
provisions of the British North America Act, the representation in the House of 


- Commons has been readjusted following each of the seven decennial censuses since 


taken, also as a result of the admission of Manitoba, British Columbia, and Prince 
Edward Island to Confederation and the creation of portions of the Northwest into 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Yukon. At pp. 74-77 of the 1934-35 Year Book, the 
problems of redistribution are dealt with in detail, especially those arising out of 
the 1931 Census. Summarized accounts are also carried in later Year Books down 
to 1937 (see pp. 79 and 80 of the 19387 Year Book). 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the eighteen 
general elections since Confederation is given in Table 7. 


7.—Representation in the House of peas as at Dominion Genera! Elections, 
1867= 2 


Province: |1867.|1872.|1874.|1878 .|1882.|1887.|1891.|1896 .)1900./1904.|1908 ./1911.|1917.)1921.| 1925.1/1935. 


—— |_———§ |§s S| | | | | | | | | | | |__| ————_ 


ONG eis siz wy 88 88 88 92 92 92 92 92 86 86 86 82 82 82 82 
QUGE soci <6 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 
BSW iiacets ah. 19 21 21 PAL 21 21 21 20 20 18 18 18 16 16 14 12 
ING tetas: 15 16 16 16 16 16 16 14 14 13 its 13 11 11 11 10 
IM STit a 23 Sue, 4 4 4 5 5 5 7 @ 10 10 10 15 15 17 17 
ON ard oe - 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 if 7 13 13 14 16 
ee Caceres - - 6 6 6 6 6 5 5 4 4 4 mr i ss oe 
Basket... - - - ~ = 10} 10 
Aes... call Sa RSE Hsien a } aie td 10{ ely 49 | 1D 16.128 07 
AON iS - - ~ - - - - - - 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


—-.| —_—_—.. | —— | ————— | | <q | cel] qg|]—|—— | qc— lm \—q \—|\— 


Totals... 181 | 200 | 206 | 206 | 214 | 215 | 215 | 213 | 213 | 214 | 221 | 221 | 235 | 235 | 245 | 245 


1 The representation at the general elections of 1926 and 1930 was the same as in 1925. ~ 
The Unit of Representation.—While the number of members of the House 


of Commons has been growing fairly steadily since Confederation, the unit of repre- 
sentation—one sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec as taken at each census 
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within its 1911 boundaries—has also been increased after each census in consequence 
of the growth of the population of Quebec. The units of representation, as deter- 
mined by the decennial censuses taken since Confederation, are as follows: 1871, 
18,331 persons; 1881, 20,908; 1891, 22,901; 1901, 25,368; 1911, 30,819; 1921, 
36,283; 1931, 44,186, being one sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec exclusive of 
Ungava. 

Constituencies and Representatives in the Eighteenth Parliament.— 
A complete list of the constituencies, with their 1931 populations, the voters on the 
list and votes polled at the general election of Oct. 14, 1935, together with the names 
and addresses of those then elected to the House of Commons of the eighteenth 
Parliament of Canada, will be found in Table 8. Changes occurring at subsequent 
by-elections to Jan. 25, 1940, the date of dissolution, are indicated in the foonotes. 


8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
ocr of the House of Commons as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
ct. 14, 1935. 


Norsr.—A list ofnew Members as elected at the Dominion election Mar. 26, 1940, is given in Appendix III. 


Provinee and Popula-| Voters | votes Party 
ry ore tion, on Name of Member. Affili- P.O. Address. 
Electoral District. 1931. List Polled. ation: 
Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members). 
IGLOS we Ong oce Adm see 195 1474) 11,5386 9-29 710 Grant ie Vesieens « IB eae eh Montague, P.E.I, 
PrAance ots Oa wh one: 31,500 | 18,281 | 14,355 pene IOs ae fen fa Nees ape ee Pan 
arabee, J. J.3...... 1D ata on, Pat? 
Queens. .......-.-.. 400. 37,391 | 23,467 37, 576%{ pSyhavel yey JERS OT ee DAO vy me A Charlottetown, 
Pow: 
Nova Scotia— 
(12 members). 
Antigonish- 

Guysborough......... 25,516 | 15,080 | 11,606 |Duff, W.5........... NBN Oe eS A Lunenburg, N.S. 
Cape Breton North- 

VWictoriahtan 1 Miers che 31,615 | 17,542 | 13,965 |Cameron, D. A.*....|Lib....... Sydney, N.S. 
Cape Breton South......| 65,198 | 34,969 | 28,472 |Hartigan, D.J......|Lib....... New Wate} 
Colchester-Hants....... 44,444 | 26,953 | 21,064 |Purdy, G. T........ d bla) aeer ee cs Truro, N.S. 
Cumberland. ).ss.<0. 36,366 | 22,239 | 17,270 |Cochrane, K.J..... Lib......,|Port Greville, N.S. 
Digby-Annapolis-Kings.} 50,859 | 32,079 | 23, a4 ae Ek LSM Dee ass bee Car ae: Se 

: pA LSNOT Grek one een As oa, cl La exXs INGE 
Lalit axien een eee ee 100, 204 60, 503 85, 986% Finn, Bs eet, Al Lib.. sea Halifax, N.S. 
Inverness-Richmond....| 35,768 | 21,206 | 16,929 |McLennan, D....... Lib.......|Inverness, N.S. 
Pictougeee etic ee saaes 39,018 | 23,197 | 19,240 |McCulloch, H. B...|Lib...... New Glasgow, N.S. 
Queens-Lunenburg...... 42,286 | 26,562 | 19,935 |Kinley, J. J......... WD cee eos Lunenburg, N.S. 
Shelburne- Yarmouth- 

Claree tte cae, ATS OTQ 24 088clo1%.0387 |Pottier, Vsane sce: Lib.......| Yarmouth, N.S. 

New Brunswick— 

(10 members). 

Chanlotten eugene een PAB BTL Gy Vii ORO IN SBM BIR WE oe Aces EO eae St. Stephen, N.B. 
Gloucestersere eee 41,914 | 20,442 | 15,993 |Veniot,Hon. P. J.?..|Lib.......|Bathurst, N.B. 

Olt, brs errs Ab haere ae 23,478 | 12,375 | 9,628 |Robichaud, L.P.A..|Lib.......|Richibucto, N.B. 
Northumberland.......| 34,124 | 17,859 | 13,744 |Barry, J. P......... Lib......./Chatham, N.B. 
Restigouche- 

Madawaska.:........ 54,386 | 26,407 | 17,858 |Michaud, Hon. J. E.|/Lib......./Ottawa, Ont. 
Royale pee ee. SL 026819. 048 le LO. 2o5| brooks eAnirenen ee: Conse Sussex, N.B. 
StiJohn-Alberts-: ae a: 69,292 | 41,404 | 31,948 |Ryan, W. M.8.......|Lib....... Saint John, N.B. 
Victoria-Carleton....... 35,703 | 20,290 | 15,831 |Patterson, J. E. J...|Lib. ..|Florenceville, N.B. 
Westmorland........... 57,506 | 32,549 | 26,177 |Emmerson, H. R...|Lib.......| Dorchester, N.B. 
Work-Sunburyanteeeke 39,453 | 24,820 | 19,961 |Clark, W. G........ Lib. .|Fredericton, N.B. 


1 Mr. MacLean died Oct. 28, 1939, and Hon. J. L. Ralston (Lib.) was elected by acclamation Jan. 2, 1940. 
3 Mr. Larabee having accepted an office of emolument 


2 Hach voter could vote for two members. 


under the Crown, Hon. Charles A. Dunning (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, Dec. 31, 1935. 


4 Mr. 


Sinclair died Mar. 18, 1938, and Mr. James L. Douglas (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, Apr. 25, 1938. 
5 Mr. W. Duff was appointed to the Senate on Feb. 28, 1936, and Mr. J. R. Kirk (Lib.) was elected by 


acclamation, Mar. 16, 1936. 


was elected by acclamation, Oct. 18, 1937. 
(Lib.) was elected by acclamation, Aug. 17, 1936. 
MecAvity (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, Feb. 21, 1938. 


6 Mr. Cameron died Sept. 4, 1937, and Mr. Matthew MacLean (Lib.) 


7 Hon. Mr. Veniot died July 6, 1936, and Mr. C. J. Veniot 
8 Mr. Ryan died Jan. 4, 1938, and Mr. Allan G. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—continued. 


Province and Popula-) Voters | votes Party 
Spat tion, on Name of Member. | Affili- P.O. Address. 
Electoral District. 1931. List. Polled. eet 
Quebec— 
(65 members). 

AT PEMGCUIL act cote ve erones ors 19,379 | 11,122 | 9,059 |Perley, Rt. Hon. Sir 

Georgel........... Cons..... Ottawa, Ont. 
SORUCG comin aabie ee sare 51,614 | 24,342 | 17,363 | Lacroix, E.......... Eps eae. Lacroix, Que. 
Beauharnois-Laprairie. .| 42,104 | 20,582 | 14,158 |Raymond, M....... 1S) oA tet Montreal, Que. 
Bellechasse............. 27,480 | 13,485 | 9,320 |Boulanger, O. L..... Lib.......|Quebec, Que. 
eo) crue oe eae ..| 80,545 | 19,650 | 15,607 |Ferron, J. E........ Lib.......|Louiseville, Que. 
Bonaventure... ......| 86,184 | 18.571 | 14,616 |Marcil, Hon. C.2....|Lib......./Ottawa, Ont. 
Brome-Missisquoi <p RN 32,069 | 18,951 | 15,225 |Gosselin, L......... SiON sere Notre Dame de 

Stanbridge, Que. 
Chambly-Rouville......} 39,648 | 23,183 | 18,385 |Dupuis, V.......... Tai aiet tx Laprairie, Que. 
Ohamplainieysctce ss) oss: 37,526 | 18,860 | 15,598 |Brunnelle, H. E.....|Lib.......|Cap dela Madeleine, 
Centre, Que. 

Chapleaears 1. wen rsi3- 245328) 0138) 120-)%¢ 91015) Blais jE, Sr.s5.s8..< Ind.-Lib..}Amos, Que. 
Charlevoix-Saguenay....| 55,594 | 25,661 | 18,869 |Casgrain, Hon. P. F.|Lib.......|Montreal, Que. 
Chateauguay- 

Huntmedon)...ne80 saslece 412) 113, 706 (91 1631 Black, Do Bi 2s. Lib.......;Aubrey, Que. 
@hicoutimils. 50s quest 55), 724-|, 26,558 | 20, 703.| Dubuc, Jn. A... ... Lib......./Chicoutimi, Que. 
Comptone core scack etc. 31,858 | 16,4382 | 13,886 |Blanchette, J. A....|Lib....... Chartierville, Que. 
WDOrChestens occu oss 27,156 | 12,775 | 10,588 |Tremblay, L. D....|Lib:......|St. Malachie, Que. 
Drummond-Arthabaska| 53,338 | 29,348 | 22,778 |Girouard, W.3...... Lib.......|Arthabaska, Que. 
OP TTes S Ales Bean Ree 47,160 | 23,130 | 17,904 |Brasset, M.......... Milo serntes. Percé, Que. 
1S TUT eft ea le ar 49,196 | 25,312 | 21,137 |Fournier, A......... Lib.......]Hull, Que. 

Joliette-L’ Assomption- 

Wont Cali vet Sate. soc. 56,444 | 30,363 | 18,008 |Ferland, C.E...... Lib.......|Joliette, Que. 

TCAIMOULAS KA web. dak 30,853 | 15,180 | 10,514 |Bouchard, G....... Lib.......|Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiére, Que. 

MAD SlIC. iets cutee cies: 36,953 | 18,299 | 12,825 |Lalonde, M......... Dibsaeess Mont Laurier, Que. 

Lake St. John-Roberval) 50,253 | 22,996 | 19,672 |Sylvestre, A........ Trib eses ey Roberval, Que. 

Laval-Two Mountains...| 26,224 | 13,828 | 11,649 |Lacombe, L........ Pea teceaese: ies Scholastique, 

ue. 

HROVISH Ae tanec x She Maas 28,548 | 14,645 | 12,770 | Dussault, J. E.......|Lib.......|Lévis, Que. 

lWyoynl cybeb(s oe eee ee 38,546 | 20,376 | 15,268 | Verville, J. A.4......|Lib......./St. Flavien, Que. 

Matapedia-Matane...... 39,977 | 18,524 | 14,438 |Lapointe, A. J...... aloe een Price, Que. 

Mégantic-Frontenac..... 44,440 | 20,370 | 16,304 |Roberge, E......... HET acco Laurierville, Que. 

Montmagny-L’Islet.....} 30,869 | 15,636 | 11,8438 |Fafard,J.F........ Lib.......|L’Islet, Que 
Nicolet-Yamaska.......| 39,219 | 20,790 | 16,592 Dubois, dyke Wee lola Keener Gentilly, One 
PONTIAC eh es eee soe 43,045 | 28,147 | 18,465 |McDonald, W. R...|Ind.-Lib..|Chapeau, Que. 

GT ENE Greaire Soak 37,383 | 19,046 | 15,602 |Cannon, Hon. Lé....|Lib....... Quebec, Que. 
Quebec Hast............ 58,145 | 30,330 | 25,442 Lapointe, Rt.Hon.E.|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebec South.. .| 33,441 | 23,027 | 18,167 |Power, Hon. C. G..|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebec West and South. 43,617 | 23,337 | 19,365 Parent, OEM Suni aye Lib.......|Quebec, Que. 
Quebec-Montmorency...| 40,274-] 20,386 | 17,359 |Lacroix, W.......... Lib......./Quebec, Que. 

‘ Richelieu-Verchéres....} 35,901 | 20,067 | 14,567 ‘Cardin, "Hon. eds Aciibacs. &. Ottawa, Ont. 
Richmond-Wolfe........| 36,568 | 18,258 | 14,946 Mullins, Hal Oe eo linlanSanets Bromptonville, Que. 
ONS IT cy tas os 40,208 | 19,827 | 14,581 |Fiset, Sir Eugéne‘...|Lib.......| Rimouski, Que. 

St. Hyacinthe-Bagot....| 42,820 | 25,133 | 16,089 Fontaine, T. A......|/Lib......./St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
St. Johns-Iberville- , 
Napierville........... 32,259 | 18,502 | 10,910 |Rhéaume, M....... Lib......./St. Jean, Que. 
St. Maurice-Lafléche....| 45,450 | 21,943 | 17,035 |Créte, J. (eee thes Lib.......|Grand’mére, Que. 
SINCHIC) Ye a ere 28,262 | 16,499 | 13,595 |Leclerc, J. H....... Lib.......|Granby, Que. 
SNOTDIOOKE.. csc. sats 37,386 | 21,979 | 18,085 Howard, GEBR ak Lib......./Sherbrooke, Que. 
DSUANRECAICK GR Sits jcfk worn’ & 95,118 | 15,636 | 11,765 |Davidson, R. G....|/Lib....... North Hatley, Que. 
Témiscouata,........... 42.679) | 20,718 | 15,347 | Pouliot, J.B s,s... Tilo shears: ark du Loup, 
ue. 
METTODOUNE.. =< v0 eee 2 vos 38,940 | 20,748 | 15,389 |Parent, L. E........ Lib.......|/Ste. Agathe, Que. 
Three Rivers........... 44,223 | 25,547 | 20,587 |Gariépy, W.........|Ind.-Lib..|Trois Riviéres, Que. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges....| 21,114 | 11,643 | 8,848 |Thauvette,J....... Lib.......| Vaudreuil, Que. 
UCLA ne che Coe cere os 27,107 | 14,284 | 10,783 |Perras, F. a Libs: .{Gracefield, Que. 
1Rt. Hon. Sir George Perley died Jan. 4, 1938, and Mr. Georges Héon (Cons.) was elected Feb. 28, 
1938. 2 Hon. Charles Marcil died Jan. ‘99, 1937, and Mr. P. E. Cété (Lib.) was elected Mar. 22, 
1937. Mr. Cété resigned Oct. 6, 1939. 3 Mr. Girouard resigned Oct. 3, 1939. 4 Mr. Verville 
died Nov. 20, 1937, and Mr. Joseph N. Francoeur (Lib.) was elected Dec. "97, 1937. 5 Hon. Mr. 
Cannon having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Dr. P. Gauthier (Lib.) was elected by 
acclamation, Jan. 29, 1936. 6 Sir Eugéne Fiset, having accepted an office of emolument under the 
Crown, resigned. 7 Mr. Perras died June 28, 1936, and Mr. R. Leduc (Lib.) was elected by 


acclamation, Aug. 3, 1936. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—continued. 


: Popula-] Voters Party 

Provinee and ° Votes 3 

Electoral District. eet List. Polled.| Name of Member. te P.O. Address. 
Quebec—concluded. 
Montreal Island— 

@artieres egos. 61,280 | 41,375 | 21,390 |Jacobs, S. W.}...... Lib.. .|Westmount, Que. 

Hochelarar ss. aeea 78,353 | 44,009 | 30,688 St-Pére, BAGe ete. MAD eee: Montreal, Que. 

Jacques-Cartier.......| 42,671 | 20,957 | 16,120 |Mallette, V2........ Lib.......|Pte. Claire, Que. 

TLAUTIOT atin eee eres ars 68,784 | 41,160 | 28,134: Bertrand, | Die oh aie ieee cess Westmount, Que. 

Maisonneuve- 

Rosemount........: 64,845 | 35,455 | 26,150 |Fournier, S......... ABs oe wae Montreal, Que. 
Mercier: tere. etna 66,651 | 34,906 | 24,706 |Jean, J.............. Lib.......|Montreal, Que. 
Mount sRovyal ocese 65,012 | 46,183 | 33,224 |Walsh, W.A........ Conse: Outremont, Que. 
Outremontene secseeie 462136 eim28; O04a12 200 Los Valet dl sete cae are Lib.......|Montreal, Que. 
StsAnnwwcociee oars 38,673 | 20,665 | 15,803 Hushion, Wisdironte bib ae Westmount, Que. 
St. Antoine- 

Westmount......... 50,009 | 35,330 | 22,322 |White, R.S........ Cons..... Westmount, Que. 
St sDenis aceon cei. 76,930 | 44,986 | 31,049 |Denis, A........... Lib.......|Montreal, Que. 

St. Henryen cepa 78,127 | 42,606 | 30,096 |Mercier, P.3......... Lib.......|Montreal, Que. 

Sts Jamesanen.ceehes 89,374 | 54,760 | 37,672 |Rinfret, Hon. F.4.../Lib......./Ottawa, Ont. 

St. Lawrence- 

SteGeorce: see oe 40,213 | 22,549 | 14,329 |Cahan, Hon. C. H..!Cons..... Montreal, Que. 

Sti Maryone essen a 77,472 | 46,573 | 32,951 |Deslauriers, H...... Lib.......|Montreal, Que. 

Verdun acento to 63,144 | 36,338 | 25,847 |Wermenlinger, E. J./Cons..... Verdun, Que. 
Ontario— 

(82 members). 

Al eoma tastes secre 27,925 | 14-6177) 105627 |Harquhar 0... - Iiilovs ae se Mindemoya, Ont. 
Algoma West........... 35,618 | 20,152 | 14,949 |Hamilton, H .S.....)/Lib...... Baul Ste. Marie, 
nt. 
Brant: tae meee oe ee 2152029 122 25751 972 (a Woods Grek es ae Laibeenee ee Cainsville, Ont. 
ocd City 32,274 | 20,969 | 16,897 |Macdonald, W. R...|Lib.......|Brantford, Ont. 
PBTUGE: es ae eee 29,842 | 18,903 | 15,007 |Tomlinson, W. R...|Lib....... Port Elgin, Ont. 
Carleton dee eee 31,305 | 19,585 | 16,811 |Hyndman, A. B....|Cons..... Carp, Ont. 
Gochrand:,. spore cases 58,284 | 34,225 | 19,844 |Bradette, J. A...... Lib.-Lab.|Cochrane, Ont. 
Dufferin-Simcoe........ 27,394 | 20,518 | 15,654 | Rowe, Hon. W. E.5 |Cons..... pee Robinson, 
nt. 
Durham ee pce 25,782 | 17,084 | 13,964 |Rickard, W. F...... Lib.......| Newcastle, Ont. 
FUTON er ort esecvetne ee ee 43,436 | 29,382 | 22,694 |Mills, W. lice ey. Sete Men eeer cet Sparta, Ont. 
Essex Hast............. Ol eal Sal 20h ecole Oe Av OMiVia tin smbe me ae aes ies Lib.......]Walkerville, Ont. 
Fissex, Souths... cee 31,970 | 18,088 | 13,144 |Clark,S.M........ iba. Harrow, Ont. 
Rissex Westoo nu ticen ce 75,350 | 41.706 | 26,630 McLarty, Hon. N.A.|Lib......./Windsor, Ont. 
Hort William essere. ene 34,656 | 17,362 | 13,895 |MelIvor, D......... Lib.......|Fort William, Ont. 
Frontenac-Addington...| 26,455 | 17,399 | 14,512 |Campbell, C. A.6...|Lib...... Northbrook, Ont. 
Glengannya ace: 18,666 | 11,073 | 8,858 |MacRae, J. D...... Lib.......J|Apple Hill, Ont. 
Grenville-Dundas.......] 32,425 | 22,044 | 17,199 Casselman, AC ere @onstreee Prescott, Ont. 
Grey=mrices =. a ee 35,736 | 23,394 | 18,110 |Macphail, A. C. 
Css eres U.F.O.- 

Lab....|Ceylon, Ont. 
Grey 5 Norther 34,407 | 23,136 | 17,908 |Telford, W. P....... UG Di eae: Owen Sound, Ont. 
ial iman Gera sce eer 21;428°| 13,927 | 11,388 |Senn, M. C......... Cons=an: Caledonia, Ont. 
Flalton eee aa eartre nc? 267558 || 17,480) || 135262 Cleaver) El....... 4. tbe etcce Burlington, Ont. 
Hamilton Hast...... ‘...| 66,771 | 40,715 | 28,421 |Brown, ASA ae AN Conse er Hamilton, Ont. 
Hamilton West......... 56,305 | 33,726 | 23,961 |Wilton, H. H.7...... Consseeee Hamilton, Ont. 
Hastings-Peterborough..|] 27,160 | 16,955 | 12,910 Ferguson, FU Iles ane ae Norwood, Ont. 
Hastings South......... 39,327 | 25,122 | 20,603 |Cameron, C. A..... ib. e see Belleville, Ont. 
Huron Nontisneeenccs 26,095 | 17,897 | 14,067 |Deachman, R. J....|Lib.......}Wingham, Ont. 
Huron-Perth.. ..| 22,661 | 14,672 | 10,851 |Golding, W. H...... Lib... -.. |\Seaforth, Ont: 
Kenora-Rainy River... 39,834 | 21,892 | 14,736 |McKinnon, H. B....|Lib....... Kenora, Ont. ' 
JEON GS Satie een enee eee 50,994 | 29,576 | 18,964 | Rutherford, J. W.8..|Lib.......}]Chatham, Ont. 
Kingstoni@ity... o.2.0e a. 26,180 | 17,020 | 13,367 |Rogers, Hon. N. M.|Lib......./Ottawa, Ont. 
Lambton-Kent......... 34,686 | 21,053 | 15,246 |McKenzie, H. A....|Lib.......|Watford, Ont. 
Lambton West.........:; 32,00, |) 205912" | lbedod | Grays ceva Wee cece ibe. Sarnia, Ont. 
Dania ric cara vain tis 32,856 | 21,679 | 17,763 |Thompson, T. A..../Cons..... Almonte, Ont. 
WSCC Siren wane ons 35,157 | 22,975 | 19,229 |Stewart, Hon. H. A.|Cons..... Brockville, Ont. 
Nincolneeastntr scent 54,199 | 34,429 | 26,425 Lockhart, Neen iene Consens St. Catharines, Ont. 
Wiondoue en ante eenes BOUS2 Ia 418 ile SOro225 Betts bee. Cons sane London, Ont. 
Middlesex Fast......... SA MSS callon ee LOROlen OSS slo Gran eats oor IN Oy genie Lucan, Ont. 

1 Mr. Jacobs died Aug. 21, 1938, and Mr. Peter Bercovitch (Lib.) was elected by acclamation Nov. 7, 
1988. 2 Mr. Mallette died Apr. 17, 1939, and Mr. Elphege Marier (Lib.) was elected Dec. 18, 1939. 
3 Mr. Mercier having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Mr. Joseph A. Bonnier (Lib. ) 
was elected Jan. 17, 1988. 4 Hon. Mr. Rinfret died July 12, 1939, and Mr. Eugéne Durocher (Lib.) 
was elected Dec. 18, 1939. 5 Hon. Mr. Rowe resigned Sept. 28, 1937, and was re-elected by acclama- 
tion Oct. 7, 1937. 6 Mr. Campbell resigned Aug. 11, 1937, and Mr. Angus N. McCallum (Lib.) was 
elected by ‘acclamation Noy. 1, 1937. 7 Mr. Wilton died Feb. 1, 1987, and Mr. J. A. Marsh (Cons.) 
was elected Mar. 22, 1987. 8 Mr. Rutherford died Feb. 27, 1939, and Mr. A. L. Thompson (Lib.) 
was elected by acclamation Oct. 11, 1939. 9 Major Betts died May 3, 1988, and Hon. R.J. Manion — 


(Cons.) was elected Nov. 14, 1938. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons as Elected at the Fighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—continued. 


Province and Popula-) Voters | votes Party 
era tion, on ; Name of Member. |} Affili- P.O. Address. 

Electoral District. 1931. List. Polled. ae 
Ontario—concluded. pee. 

Middlesex West......... 23,632] 15,269)) 11,719 |Blliott; Hon. JnC...| Libis. os. Ottawa, Ont. 
Muskoka-Ontario....... 35,513 | 23,012 | 17,428 Furniss, Si Wiswcer aoe Lib.......|Brechin, Ont. 
INIDISSiNO es ee ae ee 88,597 | 47,870 | 33,649 Hurtubise, J. Re... s|bib.t 2s: .)subdury,; Ont. 
INOTIO LC a hepnee ps ee oid 31,359 | 19,503 | 14,521 |Taylor, Wore Ms iT patep ice Scotland, Ont. 
Northumberland....... 30,727 | 20,294 | 16,583 |Fraser, W. A....... Lib.......|Trenton, Ont. 
Ontariovesan teases. oe. 45,139 | 27,291 | 20,947 |Moore, W. H....... Lib.......| Dunbarton, Ont. 
Ottawa East............ 51,667 | 33,259 | 26,407 Chevrier, BOR Hy Late ce 4 Ottawa, Ont. 
Ottawa West........... 78,656 | 55,759 | 44,671 |Ahearn, Yih gag ee Lib......./Ottawa, Ont. 
OSIOTS pose eee 47,825 | 30,980 | 24,119 Rennie, AVIS ject ices Lib.......}Tillsonburg, Ont. 
Parry SOUNnGsrwen: «a. 26,198 | 15,526 | 11,543 |Slaght, A. Gi... .... byl ash eae Toronto, Ont. 
POC Hie pretties Selah: 28,156 | 19,303 | 16,045 |Graydon, G........ Cons: 50% Brampton, Ont. 
POrbiisc givseenees So3 he 47,816 | 30,670 | 23,702 |Sanderson, F. G....|Lib.......|St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Peterborough West..... 31,042 | 23,566,|°19;022' | Duftus,. J. Ji 22 Lib.......|Peterborough, Ont. 
(POTGATUDUP Ae. cost 35,313 | 17,608 | 12,628 |Howe, Hon, C. D...|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Prescotitets fiisok eee rn 24,596 | 13,665 | 11,343 |Bertrand, E.O..... Lib.......|L’Orignal, Ont. 
Prince Edward-Lennox..| 28,697 | 18,960 | 15,056 |Tustin, G.J........ Conga. ah Napanee, Ont. 
Renfrew North......... 27,230 | 16,083 | 12,212 |McKay, M.?2........ Lib.......|Pembroke, Ont. 
Renfrew South......... 26,986 | 15,800 | 11,960 |McCann, J. J........ Lib.......| Renfrew, Ont. 
ug sOl lanes macs ea ae oss 26,899 | 14,761 | 11,717 |Goulet, A...... Seabee. Bourget, Ont. 
Simcoe Bast............ 36,572 | 21,156 | 16,3885 |McLean, G.A...... Tui ay sees Orillia, Ont. 
Simcoe North.......... 29,224 | 18,852 | 14,608 |McCuaig, D. F..... ADS cious: Barrie, Ont. 
SHOLMON ta ertind 7.0 chars 32;524 | 20,627) 17,086 |Chevrier, y..¢....2: Lib.......|Cornwall, Ont. 
PS MISK AMIN, 0) ck Shoe I) 23, 0005], 19, S00 a) lnittle, Wiss s.ies ccs Lib.......| Kirkland Lake, Ont. 
WHCEORTEL Tee ie wectn es clacee 31,841 | 21,338 | 17,060.|McNevin, B........ Lib.......]Omemee, Ont. 
Waterloo North........ 53,777 | 32,847 | 20,369 |Huler, Hon. W. D... Ibe ees ene Ottawa, Ont. 
Waterloo South......... 36,075 | 22,823 | 16,912 Edwards, A. M.3....|Cans..... Galt, Ont. 
Welland ties sc soil cick 82,731 | 47,071 | 34,614 |Damude, A. B......|Lib.......|Fonthill, Ont. 
Wellington North....... 27,677 | 16,319 | 12,878 |Blair, J. Lee hele S Lib.......;Arthur, Ont. 
Wellington South....... 35,856 | 22,614 | 16,988 |Gladstone, R. W....|Lib....... Guelph, Ont. 
Wentworth.) 6....05: 66,943 | 40,843 | 30,488 |Lennard, F. By Jno) |Cons hes. Dundas, Ont. 
Worloiasteentheorts 6s 66,194 | 46,215 | 33,703 |McGregor, R. H....|/Cons..... Toronto, Ont. 
WGrkeNOrth sek ays wc. 43,323 | 26,148 | 20,000 |Mulock, W. P....... Lib...)...|Toronto, Ont: 
Work poutheese.t cs.ss 5 60,350 | 42.998 | 31,237 |Lawson, Hon. J. E../Cons..... Toronto, Ont. 
WOrk West ales ee eee oe. 55,881 | 34,441 | 25,930 |Streight, J. E. L....|Lib.......]/Toronto, Ont. 
City of Toronto— 

Broadview........... 57,523 | 39,804 | 28,053 |Church, T. L....... Consvas Toronto, Ont. 

‘Dantorth. 2.0.5. - pres 41,824 | 29,034 | 21,135 | Harris, ap a Ce Cons, 23: Toronto, Ont. 

Wayenport resi dsc ces 57,039 | 40,454 | 27,772 |MacNicol, J. R..... Cons x2: Toronto, Ont. 

1 Bhd siekRoNES ey B Seapets 54,859 | 43,141 | 31,894 |Baker, Ru ae. Cons..... Toronto, Ont. 

Greenwood........... 57,296 | 39,089 | 27,878 |Massey, D.......... Cons... Toronto, Ont. 

Bish Parise): a) e. 52,971 | 37,131 | 27,550 |Anderson, A. J......]Cons..... Toronto, Ont. 

Rarikdaletves seskon.. 51,398 | 34,994 | 24,408 |Spence, D.......... Conse.) Toronto, Ont. 

Rosedale: wt. 0.0 08. 3 53,081 | 36,755 | 23,793 |Clarke, H.G....... Cons; 324 Toronto, Ont. 

Ee AUl eye waiecas : 62,283 | 43,115. \226;821 | Ross),.D Giles... a. Cons..... Toronto, Ont. 

Spaxdinas west. = ccter SII Din O20 OO e845 O4| MACLEOD Oeste at eee Lib.......|Toronto, Ont. 

SD Sy Us palsy oae ron sae 60,806 | 39,643 | 26,973 |Plaxton, H.J....... iN Gime ae Toronto, Ont. 
Manitoba— 

(17 members). 

IS TATICON crx Peake saat 40,483 | 22,262 | 17,059 |Beaubier, D. W.4...!Cons..... Brandon, Man. 
Mhunchalle en os see ates 32,133 | 18,863 | 9,084 |Crerar, Hon. T. A.. Lib......./Ottawa, Ont. 
iD F250) 0) otc Uh ae ee 37,703 | 20,491 | 15,405 |Ward, W. A (Seo a ca Lib.......|Dauphin, Man. 
NASEAT Stes i iSins € 2 spa ates 30,547 | 14,412 | 10,282 |Winkler, H. W......|Lib....... Morden, Man. 
WPRCCONALC fos cis. ees ais 3 34,948 | 18,567 | 14,290 |Weir, W. G......... Lib.-Prog.|Carman, Man. 
Waraduettesct. o..56 ss ae 37,468 | 20,842 | 15,849 |Glen, J. A.......... Lib.......| Russell, Man. 
UNCCDAWS ose ess bs saws 28,346 | 16,456 | 12,767 |MacKenzie, F. D...|Lib.......] Neepawa, Man. 
Portage la Prairie....... DH OOOE lone 40n | MeL Olo sea Gern Fl saa oy eee i Dae ete la Prairie, 
an. 
IBLOVONCHER ici wis. Sa. - 32,613 | 15,172 | 10,179 |Beaubien, A. L..... Bil one Bt Jean Baptiste, 
an. 
Db boOnitaces .ctel... sa. 31,289 | 16,484 | 13,082 |Howden, J. P....... Tit se Somme Grove, 
an 
is) ae ee O2,222 120,411 |. 19°650 | horson, J.P. c0 3... Lib.-Prog.|Winnipeg, Man. 
BOUT Sree eh ees alk so 25,094 | 13,051 | 10,675 |McDonald, G. W...|Lib.......)Boissevain, Man. 
SHEXESE LG TRS Vo le Sa 49°359),|) 21,276) |al4°593.|'Lurneryd. Mion. oe Tip eae Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg North........ 14,762 | 37,764 | 29,321 |Heaps, AvA....2... C.C.F....|Winnipeg, Man. 

1 Mr. Chevrier having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Mr. J. A. Pinard (Lib.) was 
elected, Oct. 26, 1936. 2 Dr. McKay died Feb. 14, 1937, and Mr. R. M. Warren (Lib.) was dee 
Apr. 5, 1937, 3 Mr. Bdwards ‘died June 3, 1938, and Mr. Karl K. Homuth (Cons.) was elected Nov 14, 
1938. 4 Mr. Beaubier died Sept. 1, 1938, and Mr. J. E. Matthews (Lib.) was elected Nov. 14, 1938. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


Members of the House of Commons as lected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—continued. 


Province aie Popula-| Voters ctor Party 
series. tion, on Name of Member. Affili- 
Electoral District. 1931. List. Polled. Bae 
Manitoba—concluded. 
Winnipeg North Centre.| 59,004 | 34,253 | 24,797 |Woodsworth, J.S8.../C:C.F.. 
Winnipeg South......... 51,518.) 31,1605) 255085 | Muteh, Tie Aw. 22222 lbiloye vanes 
Winnipeg South Centre..| 64,090 | 41,323 | 31,456 |Maybank, R....... JON owe eAbe 
Saskatchewan— 
(21 members). 
ASsini bola eeu catenlc se 41,036 | 18,883 | 14,975 |McKenzie, R.1......|Lib. 
Fummbolditaesecnn ate 41,172 | 20,051 | 15,120 |Fleming, H Ree gies ess 
Kindersleyatecao oesne ts 39,632 | 17,798 | 13,891 |Elliott, O. B.?...... Soc. Cr 
Lake-Gentrerey iar. 2:5. 42.532 | 19,169") 15,441 |Johnston, J.B ...... Lib. 
Mackenziemacteis. catnan 46,171 | 23,634 | 15,424 |MacMillan, J. A..... Lib. 
Maple Creek. .......5.0.. 49428 | 19,572 4°16, 023 (Evans, CR... 6. 1 Ui N55 Stor, 
MEGEE A: incrxtertt ener ces 40,687 | 24,567 | 19,004 |McLean, M......... JOM opee Aes, s 
Melwillctaceteeesmucraa ccs 48,910 | 23,175 | 18,455 |Motherwell, Hon 
VW RSs eee) aoe (ilo 
Moose dawitere oct eed 21-6625) LOnd0b akRoss, a. Gos cae eee Pibee 
North Battleford....... ALSH 13: |-284020 4 1bsdLo McIntosh, Ce RA Stee as 
PrincevAlbertvenececee. 39,869 | 21,085 | 16,724 |King, Rt. Hon 
Mi See Fee (Lib. 
Qu’ Appelleeise yn. ce. 38,015 | 19,392 | 15,811 Perley, E. E.. ACOnSer ere 
RevinarGity seen oe 53,209 | 30,823 | 24,969 |McNiven, D. N/a eal d SEL eee 
Rosetown-Biggar....... 40,512 | 18,735 | 15,277 |Coldwell, M. J. W..IC.C.F.. 
Rostherne aese et 43,885 | 19.153 | 13,291 |Tucker, W. DAS ne Lib.. 
Saskatoon City......... 47,362 | 26,188 | 19,415 | Young, A. M.3....... Lab es: 
Switt Currents sn. - 46,447 | 19,206 | 14,789 |Bothwell, C. E..... Lib.. 
The Battlefords........ 45,064 | 23,752 | 18,417 | Needham, J........ Soc. Cr 
Wey Urner cures 44,710 | 19,635 | 16,290 |Douglas, T.C...... Cic.¥ 
Wood Mountain......... 44,558 | 18,875 | 15,046 |Donnelly, T. F..... Lib. 
Yorkctonten memati ees: 50,405 | 23,206 | 17,951 |McPhee, G. W...... W bi Oe see a 
Alberta— 
(17 members). 
‘A. CACHE, SMSO aGI Nae 572423 16,04 1108594) Queleh.e Vien. sae Soc. Cr 
A thabasikaceine: etwas 3981025) 49) so0RI 10 O80aRowey Pall a maoneee Soc. Cr 
‘Battleshivere ss: eee. AIASS 1 1 eO 22 Bal elo GLa raukl enim by alee oan a aes Soc. Cr 
Bow ivere eee eee 44,491 | 20,687 |°14,317-|Johnston, C. E...... SOCaw rag. 
Calvany ast pica ede. 44,745 | 25.449 | 18,184 |Landeryou, J. C..../Soe. Cr... 
Calgary West.:...5..... 41,418 | 24,919 | 18,361 |Bennett, Rt. Hon. 
RAB Ae eee @onsiis. 
CAMTOSE. ee eine 42,717 | 20,344 | 13,392 |Marshall, J. A...... Soc. Cr 
Edmonton East........ 46,086 | 24,956 | 16,449 | Hall, W. 8.5 nt eel Soc. Cr. 
Edmonton West........ 80) Fie a 25 OO ek Sloe MacKinnon, aig We old nl OPA me 
Jasper-Eidson........... 7,394 | 25,316 | 14,846 | Kuhl, W Bone Soc. Cr. 
Heth bridgecwee stack 44,708 | 18,009 | 12,898 |Blackmore, J. H....|Soc. Cr. 
Macleodescces. oad. ..| 44,325 | 20,456 | 14,583 | Hansell, EH. G.......|Soec. Cr 
Medicine Hat.i:........ 40,986 | 18,601 | 13,099 |Mitchell, A. H...... Soe. Cr 
eace-Rivetiniaee. one: AS (01s 22,443 4 11756) | Pelletier ensAs.aser Soc. Cr 
Reds cer see rae BOM OSul te, VSO MlmL sworn OOlow beer ee sean Soc: Cr. 
Verrevillesn een. oa. 47,168 | 20,678 | 13,620 |Hayhurst, W....... Soc. Cr. 
Wetaskiwin............. 45) 3300 22.5241 a3, 302 1 eagueswiN os . soc enne. Soc. Cr.. 
British Columbia— 
(16 members). 
Caxriboos eae. ean oe 26,094 | 15,202 | 10,480 |Turgeon, J. G.......| Lib. 
Comox-Alberni......... D873 9alods. Doom On O4de Niemllr AT NAPS fey ae Ind. 
braser Valieyesge. «coe SL Shc LOsOro te loos Barber, at cre Ra OOnS seers 
Kamloopsserasenesnaec. 295949712 15031 HE Qoob OANe ll abs Jc... cae ili rence 
Kootenay East......... 25,662 | 12,708 | 10,175 Stevens, Hon. H.H.| Recon.... 


P.O. Address. 


.| Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Fort Garry, Man. 


.|{Stoughton, Sask. 


Humboldt, Sask. 


...|#dmonton, Alta. 
...|Bladworth, Sask. 
.|Wadena, Sask. 


Piapot, Sask. 
Eldersley, Sask. 


.|Abernethy, Sask. 
...|Moose Jaw, Sask. 


North Battleford, 
Sask. 


.|Ottawa, Ont. 


Wolseley, Sask. 
Regina, Sask. 
.| Regina, Sask. 
.| Rosthern, Sask. 


...|Saskatoon, Sask. 
...{Swift Current, Sask. 
.../ Unity, Sask. 
.|Weyburn, Sask. 
.|Meyronne, Sask. 


Yorkton, Sask. 


.|Morrin, Alta. 
.|Peterborough, Ont. 
.|Paradise Valley, 


Alta. 
Three Hills, Alta. 
Calgary, Alta. 


Ottawa, Ont. 


...|Bashaw, Alta. 
..|Edmonton, Alta. 
..|Edmonton, Alta. 
.|Spruce Grove, Alta. 
..| Raymond, Alta. 
...|Vulean, Alta. 
...|Medicine Hat, Alta. 
...|Falher, Alta. 
..|Calgary, Alta. 
..| Vegreville, Alta. 
.|Mirror, Alta. 


...| Vancouver, B.C. 
.| Alberni, B.C. 


Chilliwack, B.C. 
Kamloops, B.C. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


1 Mr. McKenzie having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Mr. J. G. Gardiner (Lib.) 


was elected Jan. 6, 1936 


2 Mr. Elliott resigned Oct. 20, 1939. 
and Rey. W. G. eee (United Reform) was elected Dec. 18, 1939. 
Jan. 28, 1939, and Col. D. G. L. Cunnington (Cons.) was elected by acclamation Sept. 18, 1939. 


Hall died Jan. 26, 1938, and Mr. O. A. Kennedy (Soc. Cr.) was elected Mar. 21, 1938. 


3 Dr. Young died July 9, 1939, 
4 Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett resigned 


5 Mr. 


| 
: 
‘ 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—concluded. 


Province and Popula-| Voters Votas Party 
cei th tion, on Name of Member. Afi, P.O. Address. 
Electoral District. 1931, | List. Polled. | eee 
British Columhbia— 
concluded. 
Kootenay West......... 32,000 | 1o,007 - 119231 sling. ,Wi., Kee 4 Cons..... Rossland, B. C. 
IFS och han Opa eam. copetn AO ETO ala 200. QO. dod ee AVOL esti ste C.C.F....| Vancouver, B.C. 
New Westminster.......! 59,170°) 33,768 | 27,280 '|Reid?'T.... 00.00.08 Lib.......]| Newton, B.C. 
Skeeanasreogate uae ke 30,391 | 11,732 8,382) | Hanson) Ooo 8 Lib.......|Prince Rupert, Bie; 
Vancouver-Burrard..... 59,583 | 36,144 | 28,483 |McGeer, G.G...... Lib wiee en Vancouver, B.C 
Vancouver Centre.......| 65,683 | 32,428 | 22,789 |Mackenzie, Hon. 
ASA ona eee ot Se Ean ateeee Ottawa, Ont. 
Vancouver Hast......... 58; 92h |°34,312-| 27,105 |MacInnis, A........ C.C.F....| Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver North.......| 48,906 | 28,122 | 21,804 |MacNeil, C. G......|C.C.F....| Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver Sovth....... 63,122 | 39,274 | 31,251 |Green, HO. es, Cons. .... Vancouver, B.C 
WiICbOrIats wetness nd ee 48,599 | 28,902 | 21,585 |Plunkett, D. B.1....|Cons..... Victoria, B.C. 
EONS) jeter a ahora HIROSE MR mre 40,804 | 21,729 | 16,640 |Stirling, Hon. G..../Cons..... Kelowna, B.C. 
Yukon— 
(1 member) 
WALKON), seeaetantasa dea tics 4,230 | 1,805 1,265 |Black, M. L. (Mrs.).|Ind-Cons.|Ottawa, Ont. 


1 Mr. Plunkett died May 3, 1936, and Hon. S. F. Tolmie (Cons.) was elected June 8, 1936. Hon. Mr. 
Tolmie died Oct. 13, 1987, and Mr. Robert W. Mayhew (Lib.) was elected Nov. 29, 1937. 


Subsection 5.—The Dominion Franchise. 


An article by Col. J. T. C. Thompson, Dominion Franchise Commissioner, 

appears at pp. 86-88 of the 1937 edition of the Year Book. Briefly, the qualifica- 
tions for the Dominion franchise are that one must be a British subject, of the full 
age of 21 years, and have been ordinarily resident in Canada for at least one year, 
and resident for three months in the electoral district in which application is being 
made for registration. 


The Use of the Franchise.—The numbers of voters on the lists and the 
numbers of votes polled at the general elections of 1925, 1926, 1930, and 1935 are 
given in Table 9. 


§.— Voters on the List and Votes Polled at the General Elections of 1925, 1926, 1930, 


and 1935. 
Voters on the Lists. Votes Polled. 
Province. oo ——-||—-- —--_ 
1925. 1926. 1930. 1935. 1925. / 1926. 1930. 1935. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Ee todslan ds jos. 45,454 46, 208 46,985 53, 284 49,5581} 55,5691; 59,5191) 61,6411 
Nova Scotia.......| 277,073 213;712 275, 762 804,313 222,8832| 229,8462) 268,7272) 275,5232 
New Brunswick...] 211,190 210,028 207, 006 229 , 266 152,6523| 162,7773| 186,2773) 177,485 
Quebecscwyl. yc. 1,124,998 |1,133,633 |1,351,5854)1,576, 458 805, 492 809,295 |1,029, 4804/1, 162, 862 
ON EATAO. ess. 5: 1,821,906 |1,847,512 |1,894,624 |2,174,188 }11, 223, 0275/1, 226, 2675/1,364, 9605/1, 608, 244 
ManitOb aint each o. 250,505 257,2444) 328,089 377,733 171,124 198,0284| 235,192 284,589 
Saskatchewan.....} 346,791 353,471 410,400 451,386 197,246 246, 460 331,652 347,536 
N62) Ge ao 283,529 279,463 304,4754| 368,956 161,423 157,993 201, 6354} 241,107 
British Columbia..| 244,352 262, 262 333 , 326 382,117 183, 748 185,345 243,631 292,423 
KGa ke cies <3 s 1,621 1,848 1,719 1,805 1,259 1,482 1,408 1,265 
Totals........ 4,607,419 | 4,665,381 4) 5,153,971 5,919,506 || 3,168,412 | 3,273,062 4) 3,922,481 5| 4,452,675 
1 Hach voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.H.I., had two votes; in 1935, 
_ 23,467 voters on the list cast 37,576 votes. 2 Bach voter in the double-member constituency of Halif ax, 
N. S., had two votes; in 1935, 60, 503 voters on the list cast 85,986 votes. * 3 Hach voter in the double- 
member constituency of St. John- Albert, N.B., had two votes; in 1930, 37,067 voters on the list cast. 50,121 
votes. 4 Not including one electoral district in which the return was by acclamation. 5 Fach 


voter in the vebie-mnem ber constituency of Ottawa, Ont., had two votes; in 1930, 61,535 voters on the list 
cast 97,369 votes. 8 Not including two electoral districts in which the returns were by acclamation. 
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Section 2.—Provincial Governments. 


Table 10 gives the names and areas, as in 1940, of the several provinces, terri- 
_tories, and provisional districts of the Dominion, together with the dates of their 
creation or admission into the Confederation and the legislative process by which 
this was effected. 


10.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with Present Areas, Dates of Admission to 
Confederation, and Legislative Process by which Admission was Effected. 


Province, Date of Present Area (square miles). 
Territory, or Admission Legislative Process. Recah 
District. or Creation. Land. Wate Total. 
ater. 

Ontarnionneeat ae July 1, 1867 |\)Act of Imperial Parliament — The!| 363,282 | 49,300 | 412,582! 
Quebecaeen seen Hy 1, 1867 British North America Act, 1867| 523,534 | 71,000 594,5342 
INOW OCOtia eens: 1, 1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 3), and teed 20,743 325 21,068 
New Brunswick...| “ 1 eUS67 | Order in Council of May 22, 1867.. 27,473 512 27,985 
Manitoba......... “15, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and 

Imperial Order in Council, June23, 1870) 219,723 | 26,789 | 246,5123 
British Columbia..| “ 20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871} 359,279 6,976 366, 255 
Pob eislands--w ssi 1, 1873 |Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 4 2,184 
Yukon, cerns June 13, 1898 |Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 

GO) Be Serine ca RA icra ten eee 205,346 | 1,730] 207,076 
Saskatchewan..... Sept. 1, 1905 |Saskatchewan, Act 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 

Orie: DARI as SMM Ene es Le eR es PN a 2329 (Oulton aad, 251, 7005 
‘Albentagia. nae sf 1, 1905 |Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c.3)..| 248,800 | 6,485 | 255,2855 
Mackenzie......... Jan. 1, 1920 493,225 | 34,265 527,4906 | 
Keewatin seas ¥ 1, 1920 |}Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918...... 218,460 | 9,700 228, 1606 
Wranklin® 2 eee sce “f 1, 1920 ; 546,532 7,500 554,032 


(ROUAIS Es can awe teas 3,466,556 |228,307 | 3,694,863 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ec. 40). 
2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45), and diminished in consequence of 
the award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council (Mar. 1, 1927), whereby some 112,400 
square miles of territory, formerly considered as part of Quebec, were assigned to Newfoundland. 
3 Extended by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 
19123(2 "Geo. Vasc 32): 4'Too small to be enumerated. 5 Alberta and Saskatchewan now 
cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta, and 
Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian P.C., concurred in by Dominion Parlia- 
ment and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. - 6 By Order in Council, June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, 
acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were 
admitted into the Confederation. The original Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 
1870, were established by the Northwest Territories Act, 1880 (43 Vict., c. 25), the district of Keewatin 
having been previously defined by an Act of the Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisiona! 
districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin, and Ungava were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, 
their boundaries being changed by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, 
the area of Keewatin, not included in the Northwest Territories, was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 1905. 
By the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912, Ungava was made a part of the Province of Quebec, and the 
Feiss area of the Northwest Territories south of 60° N. latitude was divided between Manitoba and 

ntario. 


In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council and governs with the advice and 
assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the Legis- 
lature and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. The 
Legislatures of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec are now unicameral, 
consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec there is a 
Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. For detailed description of 
the Provincial Governments, the reader is referred to pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. 
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Norr.—The Lieutenant-Governor of a province is styled ‘‘His Honour’’ and is also styled ‘‘Honour- 


able’’ throughout his life. 
pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book, and for 1924-37 at pp 


. 110-118 of the 1988 Year Book. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
% 'LInUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Legislatures and Ministries from Confederation to 1923 will be found on 


Date of Date of 
pene Appointment. eames Appointment. 
Nosy. ERLODIMSOD or alee. tin ate es June 10, 1873 || Benjamin Rogers................ June 1, 1910 
Din eLODeT Go ELOUSSON youl. sade fae oaks Why ae S Aol Ce aCCOnel dentin. esis oes June oe Lots 
Thomas: Hwa viland:.. se ere cen. July 14, 1879 || Murdock McKinnon............. Sept. 38, 1919 
Andrew Archibald Macdonald. ..... Alig: lc Lse4 lib rane RepELOartaecs ose te ctr Oel: Sept. 8, 1924 
PICACGIA DES Carvel ess sect scjsc etsew = Sept. 21, 1889 |) Charles Dalton..................- Nov. 29, 1930 
George We Howlan in secede sve Feb. 21, 1894 || George D. Deblois.............. Dec. 28, 1933 
Re AS NEGINEV I Oh te ote, Jats cammeane ste: May 138, 1899 || Bradford W. LePage............. Oct: 2, 1939 
DAV SIM AGKANNON eas, s ih eeoe es wit eres Oct. 3, 1904 
Twenty-First MInIstRy. 
7 Date of 
ee ame Appointment. 


Premier, President of the Executive Council, 


Provincial Secretary-Treasurer, Attorney and (| Aug, 15, 1935 
Ato catenGenerall wrk acc cns cnc honenede ees on. Thane A. Campbell, K.C., LL.D.{| Jan. 14, 1936 
|| Sept. 14, 1939 
Minister of Public Works and Highways....... Hon; James P. McIntyre. seiie..5..0... Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister of Agriculture. 8 io bib Vaca es bo eles Hon. William H. Dennis............... Jan. 14, 1936 
Minister of Education and Public Health....... Hon. Mark R. McGuigan, K.C......... Aug. “15, 19385 
Minister without portfolio..........0.....cc008. Hon.John: A. Campbell.: ...3.6....0.6. Aug. 15, 1985 
Minister without -DORtLOlIO! isso. css. cinceclewemes Hons Manin Gallant sersd. css. ccc nance. Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister without portfolio...............5..0.- Fons, ELOLace, Wiriehitiace datentetic scares Sept. 14, 1939 
Minister withoutiportiolios. 0... clic see acu eee: Honsitarry.da Cox tain sae cre ty Sept. 14, 1939 
WINTSEETWALBOUL!PONLIOlIO® f.: rocco niet sce sews bss 5 Hon. Dougald McKinnon.............. Sept. 14, 1939 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
LIEUTENAN?T-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
ow Appointment. ene Appointment. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir William F. Williams...| July 1, 1867 |} Duncan C. Fraser................ Mar. 27, 1906 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..| Oct. 18, 1867 || James D. McGregor............. Oct. «18, 1910 
Lt.-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle.....| Jan. 31, 18681 David MacKeen................. Oct. 19, 1915 
DOSED OOELOWO sia steerer scar eno oars May 1, 1873 || MacCallum Grant......:..2...:. Nov. 29, 1916 
Sir Adams G. Archibald............ July. 4; 1873.) Mac@allimi-Grant..2'c.< sas. oor... Mar. 21, 19221 
Matthew Henry Richey............ July. 4, 1883 || J. Robson Douglas............... Jan. 23, 1925 
REaWeeWECLGIAN ses ce ve stales See teats July 9, 1888 || James C. Tory........ ORG d gees Sept. 24, 1925 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly............ uly jotd, otsOOn ts hirank: Stamiteldeak): 2. sk tes oes Dec 2, 1930 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly........... July 29, 18951) Walter H. Covert................ Oct 5, 1931 
Mire GreJONeSs) . c2'. <oc-c cee ale 6 ectne Aes. lQ00 lmRobert Unwin s-mccla coco uamicee es May _—ii,:- 1987 
1 Second term. 
TWELFTH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office: Name. Appointment. 

Premier and President of Council, Provincial 
pecretary.and Treasurer.........0ee.--00% 00: Hon. Angus Lewis Macdonald, K.C....| Sept. 5, 1933 

Attorney General, Minister of Lands and Forests, 
and Minister of Municipal Affairs............ Hon. Josiah H. MacQuarrie, K.C...... Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Highways and Public Works....... Hon. A. Stirling MacMillan............ Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing..........} Hon. John A. McDonald............... Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Public Health. ...0% 00.0%... .005% Hon. Frank R. Davis, M.D.,C.M..... Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Labour....... Hon. Lauchlin D. Currie, K.C......... Feb. 6, 1939 
MIMS O TOL LNGUSELY.. icv ss eee cdesssiceaaaiwee ss Hon. (George. Ei. Hagens ioe. . loser aate nn Oct. 24, 1939 
Minister without portfolio..................0005 son... J, Willis Comeani in. i. ss ie: Sept. 5, 1933 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. ee Appointment. 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..} July 1, 1867 | A. R. McClelan.................. Dec. 9, 1896 
ColzhP sardine eeccen eeeer Oct. 18, 1867 || Jabez B. Snowball............... Feb. 5, 1902 
TA MEW LM Otte eet Chi renee July sala seUs6Sulle lidke Le weedier ete hen apie ee Mar 2, 1907 
Samuel Leonard Tilley.............. INO VanRO MEL SComauOSIa HaWOOC shh aan eer eee Mar 6, 1912 
HeBaron @bhandien: as ace ier ooue Ful yg GAL Sail Gre Win AnOne mcs cme incre June 29, 1916 
Robert Duncan Wilmot.....+....... Heb: a tie 1880elk Willian buesleyeeuss eee eee Nov. 6, 1917 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley.......... OCholem tosoull MyVllLiain (by) se OCG aoe ener rere: Feb. 24, 1923 
JONNY BOy deer ook eo oa Sept. 21, 1893 || Major-Gen. Hugh H. McLean....} Dec. 28, 1928 
John: Acél rasereet ens cas area ee Dec. 20, 1893 I] Murray MacLaren............... Feb 5, 1935 
TWENTIETH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appomemete 
PLenMe rw eek oe eee a hao etal nee: EontsAru Ae VSart le Onan cnet geere ss July 16, 1935 
Minister. of-Publici Works. sees. . kee ieee Seer Fons Wiss AnGersom eee we aeeie te July 16, 19388 
Minister of Lands and Mines................... Je Rovira d Sayed cab inrips seo hs netan i Grscatero we Oe July 16, 1935 - 
MinistenofXgricnltureis went ete eee HOneAUStins © se lay lors eee er July 16, 1935 
Attorney» Generaleets ts pee eset eee ees Hon. eMC Neaine Ke Grn re July 16, 1935 
Minister of Health and Labour... be Hon. J. B. McNair, TES Gishaero aaa eee sere July 29, 1939 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer................ ony @ 1) RICH aT seeiar rece yee July 16, 1935 
Minister of Education, Federal and Municipal 
RETA BIOS Beth eter ene ae aoe eased ee cis HonwAs i) Patersoneeenneninaeeee July 16, 1935 
President, Executive Council.................-. HontvHi des Eienne berry. ia: jee ieee July 16, 1938 
QUEBEC. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
NAS: Appointment. Rene, Appointment 
Sir Narcisse F. Belleau............. July 1, 1867 || Sir Charles A. P. Pelletier....... Sept. 4, 1908 
Sir Narcisse F. Belleau............. Jan. 31, 18681 Sir Francois Langelier........... May 5, 1911 
René Edouard Caron) .cs20 0 se Feb. 11, 1873 || Sir Pierre Evariste Leblanc...... Feb. 9, 1915 
Luc Letellier de St-Just............. Dec. 15, 1876 || Right Hon.Sir Charles Fitzpatrick! Oct. 21, 1918 
Théodore Robitaille................ July +26, 21879 ple Brodeureanncs eee Scans Oct. 31, 1923 . 
HR A ABSONI eect ake tien ciees NO Verdier SOM  CLOGCA hn er mie. cece eee een te Jan. ‘ 8, 1924 
Arie AN GCTS x: on 4b ae PNR ie? Octo 24 o188 Ail oirsbLomeriG oun, sane are Jan. 10, 1929 
Sir Joseph A. Chapleau............. Dees 18926 We. Carrolliewce sarc cee Apr. 2, 1929 
OUIS JA WUC CCC. nee one tee Heb 2 L896) bss eatenaudernnn wea tees cre May _-3,:~«1934 
SinslowistA svetteae a ene oon Feb. 2, 19031) Major-Gen. Sir Eugéne Fiset, 


K.B.,C.M.G., D.8.0., M.D..' Dec. 30, 1939 


TWENTIETH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
One nag Appointment. 
Premier, President of the Council, Minister of 

Agriculture and Colonization................. HonAdelard' Godbout. <2... .<2.c: woe Nov. 8, 1939 
Minister of Roads and Public Works........... Hon. Damien Bouchard's ..2-ckeeee Nov. 8, 1939 
Provincial Treasurerh seasons eee eae Hon. J. Arthur Mathewson, K.C....... Noy. 8, 1939 
Attorney Generaltrn, toate ee ee eee Hon. WaliridiGirousrdrls: © aaa Nov. 8, 1939 
Minister of Lands and Forests and Fish and 

GAIN i a ea ae ae ee ee eR Hon. Pierre Mimile'Cote, W.C ae Nov. 8, 1939 
Minister of Labour'and Mines.................. Hon. Edgar Rochette, K.C............ Nov. 8, 1939 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and Muni- 

CipalyA faire jist on eee ee he eee Eon. Oscar Drouin © an. eee nee Nov. 8, 1939 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Health...| Hon. Henri Groulx..................... Nov. 8, 1939 
Minister without portfolio’, ..0) 0. «sess enon Hon’ béon Casgrainn ska .. o.. ec cee Nov. 8, 1939 
Ministerswith out portlolloneas.sonen. emcee ae Hon: Cléophas Bastient sy... sm neenen. Nov. 8, 1939 
Minister withoutiportiolionwe. a1... see eee ee On Li ah isieleeea aoe ere Nov. 8, 1939 
Minister without portfolio......... iit Aa NSS © Hon. Georges Dansereau............... Nov. 8, 1939 
Minister without.portioliou.: os +) oe eee ene Hon rank -Gonnorsseeeen eo ee Nov. 8, 1939 
Ministen, without.portfolions..... ocee. pees one Elon. Wiliridviamelan ere... .te sent te .| Nov. 8, 1939 
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ONTARIO. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


_ Date of Date of 
eae. Appointment. vans Appointment. 
Major-Gen. H. W. Stisted........... July 1, 1867 || Sir William Mortimer Clark..... Apr. 20, 1903 
Wik Selo wlan rlvahooe soetee comes July 14, 1868 || Sir John M. Gibson.............. Sept. 22, 1908 
POONA Ora WIOEC is Svlcmasie ae cent Nov. 5, 1873 } Lt.-Col. Sir John S. Hendrie..... Sept. 26, 1914 
LIA MACKHONAIC tt tine coe ao net: May 18, 1875 || Lionel H. Clarke........0.2.. 5.) Nov. 27, 1919 
John Beverly Robinson............. June 30, 1880 |} Col. Henry Cockshutt........... Sept. 10, 1921 
Sir Alexander Campbell............. Feb. 8, 1887 || William Donald Ross............ Dec. 30, 1926 
Sir George A. Kirkpatrick.......... May 30, 1892 || Col. Herbert Alexander Bruce....} Oct. 25, 1932 
Sir OliverMowatwiun cesses ob ore es Nov. 18, 1897 | Albert Matthews................ | Nov. 30, 1937 
ELEVENTH MINISTRY. 
Office. Name. Date of 
Appointment. 
President of the Council and Treasurer.,.......| Hon. Mitchell F. Hepburn............. July 10, 1934 
Pecretary and tePISlTAalwcss | es sngc ck een necen Hon, HarrysC a Nixoneee eee ee July 10, 1934 
Minister of Lands and Forests................. Honweeter Heenan ioiessc cancers eee July 10, 1934 
WEMISTOMOLe LAUCA TION ciate fiers Eile aniueiedee es Hon. Leonard J. Simpson, M.D........ July 10, 1934 
MUIMISGCT OLMIS WAY Alc |csnk ccs oi. oir vasraremiceed Hon. Thomas B. McQuesten, K.C...... July 10, 1934 
WEIISTOTIONMVEINOS 21. ei erat: tas Ses ge eR au Sree Hon Paul GweducwheC Mea ae eee July 10, 1934 
(MaNISbeIWOL Llealt Ns toe sorta) wate oes cette soars Fons claroldvne Eby tion nore. Oct. 12, 1937 
IMINIStOlnolleabOUrenl: ce frig ten hata eens Hones Garkiipel dia cava s vert. cue Sept. 2, 1938 
MMinistemormNeTICULLULE. joss Weenie ecteienie vane FlLonabs Me Dewan orn ierntaner agree nae Oct 12 1987 
Muinisterniotebublic: WOrks’, coc c 6 ve wcictsoptete,c abe ais HonzColin Ay Campbell oy ri ee Oct meba 1937 
tFOLMeNT GONE TAl an qcucsmeeaiticistee ete ih Mae Hon. Gordon D. Conant, K.C......... Octmi2y 193.7 
Minister of Municipal A ffairsand Public Welfare.| Hon. Eric W. B. Cross, TOC ee 5 BH Octry e121 957 
IMINTRTET WIGMOUG PORGOlIO..., co uewmar.cee so aoe ks ‘Hons Witham In Houck ts. l ee Oct. 12, 1937 
IMIS FE WiLOOUt DOLGOLIOs. scarce. ctacntbhseree Cok on wAn Sun lair Gordon ends see: Octet 1934 
MANITOBA. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
oy ame Appointment. nae Appointment. 
ATG APATCHID Cero bie. fe ciescccie te suasions te May 20, 1870 || Sir Daniel H. McMillan.......... May 11, 19061 
Tranoie Goodschall Johnson......... Apr. 9, 1872 |) Sir Douglas C. Cameron......... Anges! dee Lond 
Alexander Morris. ost) c.s% teestcse cs ss Dec. 2, 1872) Sir James A. M. Aikins.......... Aug. 38, 1916 
VORED Mus CalChOnin J..fs-cc1s osthececal os Dec. 2, 1877 Il “Sir James A: (M, Aikins... «252... Aug. 7, 19211 
AIMOH COATING nite cat eae fe oe fee Sept. 22, 1882 || Theodore A. Burrows............ Oct. 9, 1926 
RPO C TEE ZO ln css ota cunt ere lol: July 1888 Te DeMicGregor. 20.82) en. ose. Jan. 25, 1929 
et RE AELOPSOU gh. e soc fiaie ae neler scslsls Sept. 2, 1895 || William Johnston Tupper......... Nov. 17, 1934 
Sir Daniel H. McMillan............. Oct. 16, 1900 
1 Second term. 
Twerirro MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. A Ontitmnt: 
Premier, President of the Council, Provincial 
Secretary, and Railway Commissioner......:| Hon. John Bracken................... { Aug. 8, 1922 
Jan... 12; 1925 
Attorney General, Minister of Telphones and 
Telegraphs, and Municipal Commissioner....| Hon. W. J. Major, K.C............... Apr. 29% 1927 
Sept. 21, 1936 
Minister of Public Works and Labour.......... ions wehes. lub bictcue sonata aaa: Aug. 8, 1922 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration....... HonwD Sis @ampbellva i tasdcoetetacs Sept. 21, 1936 
MER IBLOP OL TICUCATION: « .toae~ sea oven necks be cme Hiomerivansenultz einc@.>. a.com: Sept. 21, 1936 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare......... Hon. I. B SG ers ok esac ds May 28, 1935 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources.......| Hon. J. 8 “McDiarmid................. May 27, 19382 
PAPO AUCH UTCASUTOI iss) cd's'one di sleleie bbl csldvere olere FLOni Ss) Sea PSON One acteie eis. Gee Sept. 21, 1936 
Minister without portfolio...................... Fone Marcoux.. 2. 320. tenalhiawoe Sept. 21, 1936 
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SASKATCHEWAN. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Naas Appointment. ores Appointment. 
ACU ALOT ZOU eshte eit ae See s|OCDL IGM OOD a Ela Wa Ne wlandsan cates geen ear Feb. 22, 19261 
George W. Brown. 32.2... once. sq Oct. 5, 1910 || Lt.-Col. H. E. Munroe, O.B.E...| Mar. 31, 1931 
Sir Richard Stuart Lake............ OCty enorme O10 nea oP Mc Nabse.cncameoncssct ee Octs wiles 1936 
HAW ANewland sm .2scen ee Feb. 17, 1921 


1 Second term. 
SEVENTH MINISTRY. 


Date of 


oe Bare: Appointment. 


Premier, President of the Council, Provincial 

Treasurer, and Minister of Telephones and 

Telegraphisyre dtciitavecnk hice aan en One Warde LabversOntrey. aie eee NOV eel oD 
Attorney General and Minister in Charge of the 

Loan Companies Act and Trust Companies 


ACES RRR mig RR nore nents eens Serra tears ane HL Ona wis LUSLCYV ee eee eee June 30, 1939 
Minister of Public Health and Minister of 

PublickWorks ese secon ere e ei carp eee Fon sais Winches July 19, 1934 
Minister of Education, and Minister in Charge of f 

the Saskatchewan Power Commission Act.} Hon. J. W. Estey, K.C................ July 19, 1934 
MinistenomArricultirekcssmenecc sm oe eee HOM Gr elageart, us OeAee jaa July 19, 1934 


Minister of Municipal Affairs, Minister in Charge 

of the Employment Agencies Act, the Min- 

imum Wage Act, and Bureau of Labour and 

PubliciWellareunecn ke aati Neos steiee a EL Ons eEvrU Save a TIKI tee oi eranere eee July 19, 1934 
Minister of Natural Resources and Minister in 

Charge of the Saskatchewan Insurance Act, 

the Fire Prevention Act, and the Prairie and 

Morest Funes ACh sect mea cee eee d 2 Gov ciaa\ ied dha Send eat rere oan She BI Nov. 5, 1935 
Minister of Highways and Transportation, 

Minister in Charge of the Child Welfare 

Act, and the Old Age Pensions Act........ Hone Ackles rOCcter ie © acme ene Dec. 1, 1938 
Provincial Secretary, and Minister in Charge of 

the Theatres and Cinematographs Act, the 

Provincial Tax Commission Act, "The 

Public Printing Act, and the Bureau of 

Publications is ee eee eee Honan Collitont wee erect te Dec. 1, 1938 


' ALBERTA. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of 7 Date of 
me Appointment. eee Appointment. 
GeorcetEl Ve Bulyeacan cscs Sept... 13°:1905 || Walliam Hebert.ccssc. +. aes oon Oct. 20, 1925 
Georges VeeBulyea).. aa. Octs 5s 19101 Wilbam li Walsh.......2.. 0. 0en Apr. 24, 1931 
Robert: Georgersreturccs aeceneee. OctserG 2191 5tieehilip, CEL. erimrose: ss... te. Octo wa Le 1936 
Robert George Brett............... OCtss 20551920) ia MB owenies cess cntacnsisonu- ts Mar. 20, 1937 


1 Second term. 
SEVENTH MINISTRY. 


Date of 

Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier and Minister of Education aWilliamvAberharte.c... sees ae ‘Sept. 3, 1935 
At torneynGeneral. a5. a. eae te eens ~ Wilhiam¥A berharts aoa. sascet hte Sept. 15, 1937 
Provincialyhreasurers. ence. s.r e NSolon Owe eese awe ete Hebe aorta 
Minister of Lands and Mines................... Nathan anner ys. toc eee Jan. 5 1987 
Ministeriotsaoricul tures vencchnsi acca EVon#tD SB eMiillen seeaian. tt scensiecten ae May 1, 1937 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of Rail- 

Ways ands elenhones ja... sects eee MonewWilliameAwh allow... «ac... -eeiee Sept. 3, 1935 
Ministeroft Health cn es site aris ctaes Cotte HonsWiywWi@ross, MD o. .c0s ocak hs Sept. 38, 1935 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Trade and 

AN AUSEPY Se CM noah Wines, Wee hte ee Fone Manninen: cso cite aa eee Sept. 3, 1935 

0 


Minister of Municipal Affairs................... Honsizucien:Maynarde.. .c.meeeneee Jan. 20, 1937 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1940, and Present Ministries—continued. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LinvuTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 

Stace Appointment. ae Appointment. 
RPA pSPUIGCH Seanitictie ams sien eu tous oe oe July 20,0 1S7IsheE. Wes Patterson siesta ccc on. Dec. 38, 1909 
Albert Norton Richards............ July 20, 1876 || Sir Frank 8. Barnard............ Dec. 5, 1914 
Clement F’. Cornwall... ............. July 20, 1881 || Col. Edward G. Prior........... Dec. 9, 1919 
i oMRINGCHSON saan on ck sh cats oie tee. Reba oy Les il Walter C: Nichols sents 28 aan Dec. 24, 1920 
HacarDewdney. io. 5. Sos eo cto eee Nov. 1, 1892 || R. Randolph Bruce.............. Jan. - 21, 1926 
Thomas R. MeInnes........0.....s.. Nov. 18, 1897 || J. W. Fordham Johnson..........| Aug. ~ 1, 1931 
Sir Henri G. Joly de Lotbinicre..... June 21, 1900 ||} Eric W. Hamber................ May 1, 1936 
MAIO) MUN SIAM Tete tv ticks ees fie t's ots May 11, 1906 


TWENTY-SECOND MINISTRY. 


Date of 
Office. Name. Otnoa tienes 

Premier and President of Executive Council.... ekee H] Es BBD EP et PR A Ce eae epee AE ETS Nov. 15, 1933 
MGS TCO EINANCO Sas acls sc aniae Ly eat male ae ws Hons wohn Hartetec. sn ss octet nis Nov. 15, 19338 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Hducation.| Hon. G. M. Weir....................6% Nov. 15, 1933 
corners General on kaatac te sieurd Sih e-oteoeng viele Mees Eon Geass Wisime race tert etree ac July 5, 1937 
Minister of Lands and Municipalities........... Hon..A. Wellesley Gray... .2........0-- Nov. 15, 1933 
MMIBIStTED OLVA PTICUIGUTE. os s,s os ioe ca a aklne 6 ote Elon pen C SMacbonaldsansecceicacset Nov. 15, 1933 
Minister of Railways and Labour and Commis- : 

BIONCT Ol PISNOLIGS .o05. chieidaces ate tit ag cucala be lone Gos: RearsOn jie etic ee Noy. 15, 1933 
Winrster of Public Works... ..dcanveessss coh ene EL ONEMGis Oe, WAVY a ete onctnacole sxcarar eerereee Dec. 5, 1989 
Minister of Mines and Trade and Industry......| Hon. W. J. Asseltine................... Dec. 23, 1937 


THE YUKON TERRITORY. 


CoMMISSIONERS OF THE YUKON. 


Date of Date of 
Maine, Appointment. iy gates Appointment. 
James Morro Walsh................. AUgeelia 18971) George black. +s.7 eee eet es Feb. 1, 1912 
PAM TIMOPINVIS 2 ccs ovin dg dc ceics-cceieo. July 4, 1898 || George Patton Mackenzie 
Bre Be LOS 8) sab ses crn ara wel ce as Mar. 11, 1901 (Gold Commissioner),.......... Apr. 1, 1918 
Fred Tennyson Congdon............ Mar. 1, 1930 || Percy Bearisto Reid 
(Gold Commissioner)........., Apr. 1, 1925 
Wm. Wallace Burns McInnes........ May 27, 1905 |) George Ian MacLean 
(Gold Commissioner).......... Apr. 1, 1928 
Alexander Henderson............... June 17, 1907 || George Allan Jeckell 
(Controller aes. June 30, 1932 


TERRITORIAL CoUNCIL. 
(Three members elected 1937, for 3 years.) 


DAwSOnLLISLLICG nase en incnc oe oak John A. McDonald, Granville. 
Whitehorse Districhanents «cease coae non G. W. Wilson, Whitehorse. 
MayoUDistrict Ae s.4 e ecae eens oe teins Ernest J. Corp, Keno. 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1940, and Present Ministries—concluded. 


THE NORTHWEST TERRITO RIES. 


Nore.—In 1888 the districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska, and Saskatchewan, then called the 
Northwest Territories, with their capital at "Regina, were given local responsible government, and the old 
Northwest Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When 
the area included in these districts was formed into the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, on Sept. 1, 
1905, these Provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces of the Dominion. 
The resources of the remaining areas (Yukon and the Provisional Districts of Franklin, Keewatin, and Mac- 
kenzie) are now administered as the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Re- 


sources. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOBRS. 


Date of 


Name. Y 
Appointment. 


An GeArehibaldincawns mers en conten May 10, 1870 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... Apr. 9, 1872 
lexan dereiornrts waves cut esi en ote Dec. 9 2,°1872 
David soar divteaet tannin a, hile ese Oct ae elsno 
Ha garyDew dey. sso ee are Dec. 38, 1881 


1 Second term. 


Date of 
Nor: Appointment. 
JOSepheROValien eres toe oe July 1, 1888 
CHV Mackintoshte. seer ame san Oct. 31, 1893 
Mer Camenoueeny ae ot cons enc May. 30, 1898 
SAR EPUB OLSO bute een Mes Geren Oct. 11, 1898 
Are ice OL OC ba Neen neem See tae a oe Mar. 30, 19041 


TERRITORIAL CoUNCIL. 


(Appointed by the Governor General in Council.) 
Commissioner—Charles Camsell, C.M.G., LL.D., F.B.S.C. 


Deputy Commissioner—Roy Alexander Gibson. 


Members of the Council—Austin Louis Cumming; Kenneth Robinson Daly; Howard Wigmore McGill, 
C., M.D.; Oscar Douglas Skelton, C.M.G., M.A., Ph.D., LL.D.; Brigadier Stuart Taylor Wood. 


Secretary—David Livingstone McKeand. 


PART IV.—REPRESENTATIVES OF CANADA IN 


OTHER 


COUNTRIES.* 


Section 1.—High Commissioners Within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 


United Kingdom.—tThe present High Commissioner for Canada in the United 
Kingdom is the Hon. Vincent Massny, who was appointed on Nov. 8, 1935. His 


office is in Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W. 1. 
Following is the list of previous High Commissioners:— 


Str ALEXANDER GALT, 1880-83 

Sir CHARLES TuppER, 1884-87, 1888-96 

Lorp StraTHcona AND Mount Royau, 1896-1914 

Str GEORGE PERLEY, 1917-22, (Acting High Commissioner 1914-17) 
Tue Hon. P. C. Larkin, 1922-36 ; 

G. Howarp Frereuson, 1930-35 


Tue Hon. 


* Revised by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
activities of Canadian Government representation abroad is contained in the Report of the Department of 
External Affairs, which may be obtained from the King’s Printer, price 25 cents. 
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Australia.—The present and first High Commissioner for Canada in Australia 
is Mr. CHarues J. BURCHELL, who was appointed on Novy. 1, 1939. His office is in 
Canberra. — ; 


New Zealand.—tThe present and first High Commissioner for Canada in New 
Zealand is Dr. W. A. RippELL, who was appointed on Feb. 1, 1940. His office is 
in Wellington. 


South Africa.—The present and first High Commissioner for Canada “n the 
Union of South Africa is Dr. Henry Laureys, who was appointed on Feb. 1, 1940. 
His office is in Pretoria. 


Ireland.—The present and first High Commissioner for Canada in Ireland is 
Mr. Jonn Haru Kety, who was appointed on Feb. 1, 1940. His office is in Dublin. 


Section 2.—Diplomatic Representatives in Foreign Countries. 


United States of America.—The present Canadian Minister to the United 
States is Mr. Lorine C. Curistir, who presented his credentials on Sept. 25, 1939. 
The address of the Canadian Legation is 1746 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 


Following is the list of previous Ministers:— 
THe Hon. Vincent Massry, 1927-30 
Tue Hon. W. D. Herrinasg, 1931-35 
Tue Hon. Sir Hersert Marier, 1936-39 


France.—The present Canadian Minister to France is Lr.-Cou. Grorae P. 
VANIER, who presented his credentials on Feb. 18, 1939. The address of the Cana- 


_ dian Legation is 1, rue Francois premier, Paris. 


His predecessor, the first Canadian Minister to France, was the Hon. PHILIPPE 
Roy, who served from 1928 until 1938. 


Until his appointment as Minister, Mr. Roy was Commissioner General for 
Canada in France from 1911. From 1882 until 1911, the Canadian Government 


- maintained an agency in Paris, the post being held by the Hon. Hector Fasre. 


Japan.—The post of Canadian Minister to Japan is vacant. The Chargé 
d’Affaires of the Canadian Legation is Mr. E. D. McGresr. The Legation is at 
16 Omote-Cho, Sanchome, Akasaka-ku, Tokyo. 


Following is the list of previous Ministers:— 


Tue Hon. Sir HERBERT MARLER, 1929-36 
Tue Hon. R. RaAnpotpa Bruce, 1936-38 


Belgium.—The present and first Canadian Minister to Belgium is Mr. JEAN 
Dersy, who presented his credentials on Feb. 4, 1939. The Canadian Legation is 
at 176 Avenue Brugmann, Brussels. 
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Netherlands.—The present and first Canadian Minister to the Netherlands 
is Mr. JEAN Dusy, who presented his credentials on Feb. 24, 1939. The Canadian 
Legation is at 61 Nieuwe Parklaan, The Hague. 


League of Nations.—The Permanent Delegate of Canada to the League of 
Nations is Mr. H. H. Wrona. 


Canada’s first permanent representative at Geneva accredited to the League 
was I9r. W. A. Rippe.z, who was appointed in 1925 with the title of Canadian Ad-— , 
visory Officer. He was succeeded in 1937 by Mr. Wrong, and on Apr. 1, 1988, the 
title of the position was changed to Permanent Delegate of Canada to the League of 
Nations. The office of the Permanent Delegate is at 41 Quai Wilson, Geneva. 


PART V.—REPRESENTATIVES OF OTHER COUNTRIES IN 
CANADA. 


Section 1.—Representatives of Members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 


High Commissioner for the United Kingdom: (Office established 1928.) 
Address: Earnscliffe, Ottawa. 


The present High Commissioner is Sin GERALD CAMPBELL, who assumed office 
in October, 1938. The previous High Commissioners were:— 


Str W. H. Crarx, 1928-34 
Str Francis FLtoup, 1935-38 


High Commissioner for the Commonwealth of Australia: (Office es- 
tablished 1939.) 


Address: Ottawa. 


The present and first High Commissioner is Mayor GENERAL THE Hon. Sir 
Tuomas W. Guascow, who assumed office in 1940. 


Accredited Representative of the Union of South Africa: (Office es- 
tablished 1938.) 

Address: 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 

The present and first Accredited Representative is Mr. Davip pk WAAL Meyer, 


who assumed office in April, 1938. 
High Commissioner for Ireland: (Office established 1939.) 


Address: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


The present and first High Commissioner is Mr. JoHN J. HEARNE, who assumed 
office in August, 1939. 
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Section 2.—Diplomatic Representatives of Foreign Countries. 


Legation of the United States of America: (lstablished 1927.) 


Address: Wellington Street, Ottawa. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary: THe Hon. James H. R. CRoMWELL. 


Legation of France: (Established 1928.) 


Address: 42 Sussex Street, Ottawa. Hnvoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary: CouNT RoBERT DE DAMPIERRE. 


Legation of Japan: (Established 1928.) 


Address: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. Hnvoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary: BARon Toit. 


Legation of Belgium: | (Established 1937.) 


Address: Stadacona Hall, 395 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: BARON SILVERCRUYS. 


Legation of the Netherlands: (Established 1939.) 


Address: 18 Range Road, Ottawa. Hnvoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary: Mr. F. EK. H. GRomENMAN. 


PART VI.—CANADA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS.* 


General.—The League of Nations is an association of self-governing States 
whose relations are governed by the Covenant. The League of Nations acts through 
an Assembly and a Council composed of representatives of Governments. Fifty- 
one States are (at January, 1940) Members of the League, as compared with forty- 
two at the time of the First Assembly in 1920. Canada, as a signatory of the 
Treaties of Peace, is an original Member of the League. 


The Organs of the League.—The organs of the League are:— 


(1) The Assembly 
(2) The Council 
(8) The Secretariat 


= The Assembly.—The Assembly consists of representatives of the Members of 
4 the League. The annual ordinary session of the Assembly, which should have taken 
: place in September, 1939, was held in December, 1939. 


The Council—The Council, which originally’ consisted of five permanent 
_ members and four non-permanent members now consists of two permanent members, 
_ (the United Kingdom and France), and eleven non-permanent members. The non- 
_ permanent members at January, 1940, were Belgium, Iran, Peru, Yugoslavia, Do- 
minican Republic, Greece, Union of South Africa, Finland, Bolivia, Egypt, and 
_ China. Canada was a member of the Council from 1927 to 19380. 


_ + *The League of Nations Society in Canada, 124 Wellington Street, Ottawa, is the authorized agent 
=. for the publications of the League of Nations. 
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The Secretariat.—The Permanent Secretariat is the Civil Service of the League. 
The staff is appointed by the Secretary General with the approval of the Council. 
The officials of the Secretariat of the League are exclusively international officials, 
having international and not national duties. The First Secretary General, Sir 
Eric Drummond, who was named in the Annex to the Covenant, resigned in 1933 


and was succeeded by M. Joseph Avenol. 


The International Labour Organization.—(See Chapter XIX.) 


The Permanent Court of International Justice.—The Permanent Court 
of International Justice was established by the Protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, in accord- 
ance with Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is composed of 
a body of fifteen judges elected by the Assembly and Council of the League of 
Nations for a term of nine years, and sits at The Hague. The Court is competent 
to hear and determine any dispute of an international character that the parties 
thereto submit to it; it may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or ques- 
tion referred to it by the Council or the Assembly. Canada has been a member of 


the Court from its establishment. 


Membership of the League of Nations.—The States that are members of 
the League (January, 1940) are as follows:— 


Afghanistan Estonia Norway 

Union of South Africa Ethiopia Panama 

Albania! Finland Peru! 

Argentine Republic France . Poland 

Australia Greece Portugal 

Belgium Haiti Roumania 

Bolivia Hungary! Siam 

Bulgaria India Spain! 

Canada Iran Sweden 

Chile} Iraq Switzerland 

China Ireland (Hire) Turkey 

Colombia Latvia United Kingdom of Great 
Cuba Liberia Britain and Northern 
Czechoslovakia Lithuania Ireland 

Denmark Luxemburg Uruguay 

Dominican Republic Mexico Venezuela! 

Ecuador Netherlands Yugoslavia 

Egypt New Zealand 


1 Chile, on June 2, 1938, gave notice of her intention to withdraw from the League. Venezuela gave 
such notice on July 11, 1938; Peru on Apr. 8, 1939; Hungary on Apr. 11, 1939; Albania on Apr. 13, 1939; and 
Spain on May 8, 1939. The notices cannot take effect until two years after they are given. 
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CHAPTER IV.—POPULATION.* 


PAGE. PAGE. 
Section 1. Census Statistics or GEn- SECTION 11s LITHRACY so. ac. cent ee ee 100 
ERAL POPULATION...........--.-+-- 70 | gecrron 12. ScHoon ATTENDANCE....... 101 
Section 2. Sex DISTRIBUTION.......... 81 Section 13. Buinp AND Dear-Mutss... 101 
Section 3. ConsuGat CONDITION....... 83 Section 14. DwrLLINcs AND IF amMILy 
Section 4. AGE DISTRIRUTION......... 84 HOUSEHOLDS.........-.....-+.---- 101 
Saas che. Curcins 85 Section 15. OCCUPATIONS OF THE CANA- 
: CE Ree Soe bs DIAN, PHORUM ett: = ai cies ieulas tee: 102 
SEcTION 6. RELIGIONS..............0.. 87 | Secrion 16. QuINQUENNIAL CENSUS OF 
Srcrrion 7. BreRTSPLACES.....-......... 89 THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES..........-- 102 
SEecTION 8. CrTizENSHIP AND NATURALI- Secrion 17. ANNUAL ESTIMATES OF 
ZEON Ma oie Rie ei Ebel. Kod 90 IROPGEATIONs sco nono ihes cmre etn 3 102 
Srection 9. LANGUAGE SPOKEN AND SEecrion 18. AREA AND POPULATION OF 
MoruHer TONGUE...... ni en 91 THE BRITISH EMPIRE.............-- 103 
Section 10. Rurat anp Ursan Popuna- Section 19. AREA AND POPULATION OF 
ETON hein ae Ree nn ree hei 92 LE VOR ED AME ee ntact onreha rs oe 103 


The Population chapter of the Year Book is a précis of the results of investiga- 
tions into the number and the constitution of the population made in the seven 
censuses of Canada since Confederation, summarizing the growth and distribution 
of population between 1871 and 1931, as shown by the successive decennial censuses, 
in regard to the chief matters investigated at the censuses. Owing to the extent 
of the field covered, it is quite impossible to include in each edition of the Year 
Book a full digest of population statistics. The policy adopted, therefore, is to 
maintain the skeleton of the chapter and the historical tables as a permanent feature 
and build up each section as statistics are available following each census. After 
complete and accurate summary statistics have been given publicity, the chapter 
is cut. down to skeleton limits, with adequate references, until the next census. 
The 1934-35 Year Book gives at pp. 98-169 as complete a picture of the 1931 Census 
statistics as will appear in one Year Book. 


Under the Canadian constitution, the legal raison d’étre of the census is to 
determine representation in the House of Commons; after each decennial census a 
redistribution of seats in the House, following the course of the movement of popu- 
lation, is made in the manner described on pp. 50-52 of this volume. But the 
census, especially since the introduction of methods of mechanical tabulation, has 
become far more than a mere counting of heads. it is a great periodical stock- 
taking of the people and their affairs, designed to show as fully as possible the 
stage that has been reached in the progress of the nation. Thus the numbers, 
local distribution, age, sex, racial origin, nationality, language, religion, education, 
housing, and occupations of the people, severally, constitute investigations of 
enormous importance, to which all the continuous and routine statistics collected 
in the ordinary course of administration must be related if their full value is to be 
realized. ‘The census, in fine, rounds out and completes the scheme of information 
upon which the Government relies in conducting the business of the country. 


_ * This chapter has been revised by A. J. Pelletier, F.S.S., Chief, Demography Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section 
1, under ‘‘Population’’. 
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On account of the requirements as to parliamentary representation and the 
payment of provincial subsidies, which are based on population, the Canadian 
census is taken on the de jure principle, i.e., each person is counted as belonging to 
the locality in which he is regularly domiciled, irrespective of where he may be at 
the date of the enumeration. Under the de facto method, adopted in the United 
Kingdom, each individual is counted as belonging to the locality where he is found 
on the census date. The de facto method is undoubtedly simpler, but the de jure 
plan better portrays the permanent condition of the population. The chief difficulty 
in the application of the latter method is found in connection with holiday resorts, 
in the segregation of ‘visitors’ and the tracing of ‘‘absentees’. A date prior to 
the opening of the holiday season is accordingly chosen for the date of the census. 
In the Canadian census, students and inmates of hospitals are assigned to their 
home localities, while inmates of prisons, gaols, lunatic asylums, etc., are counted 
where found. 


Section 1.—Census Statistics of General Population. 


Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada, in 1867, decennial censuses bave 
been taken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, April 5, 
1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, 1921, and 1931. The population of Canada and 
its percentage distribution as on each date, together with the absolute and per- 
centage increases from decade to decade, are given in Tables 1 to 4 immediately 
following. ‘The population is given by counties or census divisions on pp. 103-107 
of the 1934-35 Year Book and corresponding areas and densities of population for 
1931 on pp. 109-110 of the same edition. 


1.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, Census Years 1871 to 1931 


Notz.—The population of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, and 1936, is shown on p. 147 of the 
1937 Year Book. For intercensal estimated populations, see table on p. 103. 


Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 19D De nie. 19215 1931. 
No No No No. No No No 

Prince Edward Island........ 94,021} 108,891; 109,078) 103,259) 98,728 88,615 88,038 
NovalScotian sine mace 387, 800 440,572 450,396 459,574! 492,338 523,837 512,846 
New, Brunswick. -saece aos 285,594) 321,233] 321,263) 331,120) 351,889 | 387,876 408,219 
Quebec ls se mae ee ee 1,191,516] 1,359,027) 1,488,535) 1,648, 898/2,005,7761/2,360,665 2) 2,874,255 
Ontario rsicm: Haas rere ee oe 1,620,851) 1,926,922) 2,114,321] 2,182, 947|2,527, 2921/2, 933,662 | 3,431,683 
Manitobaii.a: teeta 25, 228 62,260 152,506 255,211} 461,3941) 610,118 700,139 
Saskatchewan................ - - -| 91,279} 492,432 | 757,510 921,785 
Alberta: s,s relia ve ey ae = = - 73,022} 374,2953) 588,454 731,605 
Britigh’Cohimbin-- eases 36,247 49,459 98,173] 178,657] 392,480 | 524,582 694, 263 
Yulson yp. send Sada eee = = Soe 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 
Northwest Territories4....... 48,000 56,446 98,967 20,129} 6,5071,8 7,988 9,723 
Canadavn.. coer 3,689,257] 4,324,810} 4,833,239) 5,371,315/7,206,648 |8,787,9492/10,376, 786 
1 Corrected as a result of the Boundaries Extension Acts, 1912. 2 Revised in accordance with 
the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for Canada includes 485 members of 
the Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately in 1921. 3 Corrected by transfer of popula- 
tion of Fort Smith (368) to Northwest Territories. 4 The decreases shown in the population of the 


Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 
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2.—Percentage Distribution of Canadian Population, by Provinces and Territories, 
1871 to 1931. 


Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921, 1931. 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c Cc. vee ECs 
Prince Edward Island........ 2-55 2-52 2°25" 1-92 1-30 Tol 0-85 
INOW DS CObl adel. sche anaes ores 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6°83 5-96 4-94 
New Brunswick............... 7-74 7:43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-41 3-94 
MTS DOCTr Lee ancl kc eh stots 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-831 26-862 27-70 
ORT ATIO aco cian aki ak wos 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-071 33°39 33°07 
TAS GOO Ae eee cco ne 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-401 6-94 6°75 
Saskatchewan. .............. = - - 1-70 6-84 8-62 8-88 
RAL OTE IESE eal AO 5 Sea eae - - - 1-36 5-193 6-70 7°05 
British: Columbia we... ne. 5). 0-98 1-14 2-03 3-33 5-45 5-97 6-69 
ETE Ris eae ae ~ - - 0-51 0-12 0-05 0-04 
Northwest Territories‘....... 1-30 1-30 2-05 0:37 0-091,3 0-09 0:09 
Canada.............. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-02 100-0 


For footnotes, see end of Table 1. 


3.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, 1871 and 1931, Numerical 
Increase in Each Decade from 1871 to 1931, and Total Increase. 


Increases or Decreases in Each Decade. 


F Popula- Popula- Total 

a lero tion | 1871 | 1881 | 1891 ) 1901 | 1911 | 1921 oe CEenge 
1871 f to to to to to to 1931. : Years. 

1881. | 1891. | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 

No No No No. No No. No. No No 
Reo) eo) 94,021) 14,870). , 187], 5,810). 9,531) —5,113\|..-—877| 88,038} —5,983 
_ ae 387,800] 52,772| 9,824 9,178] 32,764] 31,499 | —10,991| 512,846] 125,046 
<3 Bee teas 285,594] 35,639 30/ 9,857; 20,769] 35,987 | 20,343] 408,219] 122,625 
Bae ees os: 1,191,516| 167,511] 129,508] 160,363] 356,878] 354,8891) 513,590] 2,874, 255|1,682, 739 
5 epee 1,620,851] 306,071 187,399| 68,626] 344,345] 406,370 | 498,021 3,431,683]1,810, 832 
ee a 25,228] 37,032| 90,246] 102,705| 206,183] 148,724 | 90,021] 700,139] 674,911 
ais, Asia okeao ©: - - ~ | 91,279] 401,153] 265,078 | 164,275} 921,785] 921,785 
Bh cst 5. 54} =i wal die - | 73,022} 301,273] 214,159 | 143,151] 731,605] 731,605 
CS ities tia 36,247| 13,212] 48,714} 80,484] 213,823] 132,102 | 169,681] 694,263] 658,016 
Es - - -| 27,219] —18,707| —4,355 73| 4,230] 4,230 
ROW 0... a5. 48,000| 8,446] 42,521|—78, 838] —13,622| 1,481 | 1,735) 9,723] —38,277 
Canada....... 3,689,257! 635,553) "508,429 538, 076'1,835,328/1,581,3061| 1,588, 837/10,376, 78616, 687,529 


1 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for 
Canada includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately in 1921. 
2 The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separation 
therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, 
Ontario, and Manitoba. 


4.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871, and Percentage 
Increase, by Decades, from 1871 to 1931. 


Percentage Increases or Decreases in Each Decade. Per- 
ae ne EO ees: SRA rom een Ra ate tian SRE Te entaie 
Secs OF Perr iuory: in 1871 } 1881 | 1891 | 1901 } 1911 } 1921 Gone 
1871. to to to to to to Vonre 
1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. ; 
No. p.c p.c p.c p.c Cc Cc p.c 
Prince Edward Island......... 94,021} 15-82 0-17 | —5-33 | —9-23 | —5-46 | —0-65 —6-36 
OEMS COULD, fen. cic acts visinias« »-dale. os 387,800} 13-61 2-23 2-04 7-13 6-40 | —2-10 32-24 
New Brunswick............... 285,594) 12-48 0-01 3°07 6-27 10-23 5-24 42-94 
LE SSO: SOS eee are ae 1,191,516] 14-06 9-53 10-77 21-64 17-691] 21-76 141-23 
SMTP oe rss ss cscs s 1,620,851} 18-88 9-73 3°25 15-77 16-08 16-98 111-72 
LD 0] Oe a ee rr 25,228) 146-79 | 144-95 67-34 80-79 82-23 14-75 2,675-25 
RIPRCRLCHC WAN). . cic. 0-000 cos - - - -— | 489-48 | 53-83 | 21-69 - 
UCD RTOS ei ir a ra = - - - 412-58 57-22 24-33 - 
Brinish Columbia. sacs. 2<.. «0 36,247| 36-45 98-49 81-98 | 119-68 33-66 32-35 1,815-37 
SR, . 6G ee age eer ~ - - - |—68-73 |—51-16 1-76 - 
Northwest Territories?........ 48,000} 17-60 | 75-33 |—79-66 |—67-67 PTS SP toy —79-74 
anadae cor: See... 3,689,257] 17-23 | 11-76 | 11-138 | 34-17 | 21-941| 18-08 181-27 


For footnotes, see end of Table 3. 
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Early Censuses.—The credit of taking the first census of modern times belongs 
to Canada; the year was 1666, the census that of the colony of New France. Still 
earlier records of settlement at Port Royal (1605) and Quebec (1608) are extant; 
but the Census of 1666 was a systematic ‘nominal’ enumeration of the people, 
taken on the de jure principle on a fixed date, showing age, sex, occupation, and 
conjugal and family condition. A second census in 1667 included the areas under 
cultivation and the numbers of sheep and cattle. When it is recalled that in 
Europe the first census dates only from the eighteenth century (those of France and 
England from the first year of the nineteenth) and that, in the United States, the 
census begins only with 1790, the achievement of the primitive St. Lawrence colony 
in instituting what is to-day one of the principal instruments of government through- 
out the civilized world, may call for more than passing appreciation. 


The Census of 1666 (the results occupy 154 pages in manuscript, and are still 
to be seen in the Archives of Paris, or in a transcript at Ottawa) showed some 3,215 
souls. It was repeated at intervals more or less regularly for a hundred years. By 
1685 the total had risen to 12,515, including 1,538 Indians settled in villages and 
living a civilized life under the supervision of the missionaries. By the end of the 
century it had passed 15,000, and this was doubled in the next twenty-five years. 
Not to present too much detail, some of which is in the Chronology on pp. 25-36, 
it may be said that at the time of the cession (1763) the population of New France 
was nearly 70,000 (69,810 in 1765), while another 10,000 French (thinned to these 
proportions by the explusion of the Acadians) were scattered through what are 
now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. The British popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia was 8,104 in 1762, thirteen years after the foundation of Halifax 
in 1749. 


The chief sources of statistics for half a century and more after the cession are 
the reports—more or less sporadic—of colonial governors, though censuses of the 
different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. British 
settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf provinces and in Ontario dates only 
from the Loyalist movement that followed the American Revolution, at the end 
of which, i.e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population of 
Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, while the newly constituted Province of 
Upper Canada, under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe, numbered perhaps 15,000, and 
the addition of the maritime colonies brought the total to well over 200,000. A 
decade later Canada began the nineteenth century witb a population of probably 
not less than 250,000 or 260,000. Subsequent censuses gave the populations of the 
different colonies as follows: Upper Canada (1824) 150,066, (1840) 432,159; Lower 
Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, (1840) 
156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81,351, (1838) 202,575; Prince Edward Island (1822) 
22,600, (1841) 47,042.* 


The policy of irregular census-taking was supposed to have been ended after the 
union of Upper and Lower Canada by an Act, passed on Sept. 18, 1841, which 
provided for a census in the year 1842 and every fifth year thereafter, but under this 
Act only the census of Upper Canada was taken and the following year, on Dee. 9, 
the Act was amended, the reason being stated as follows: ‘“‘Whereas the Census of 
the inhabitants of Lower Canada, for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-two as required by an Act of this Legislature, ... hath not been duly taken... 


_ _ *A résumé of the results of all the censuses taken in Canada between 1666 and 1931 has been published 
in bulletin form and is included in Vol. I, Census of 1931. 
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and whereas it is of the greatest importance that such Census should be taken. . . . 
Be it therefore enacted ....”. The Census of 1844 of Lower Canada was taken 


under this Act. 


Another Act was passed and given Royal Assent on July 28, 1847, creating a 
“Board of Registration and Statistics’ with instructions “to collect statistics and 
adopt measures for disseminating or publishing the same” and providing for a census 
to be taken in the year 1848, to be repeated in 1850 and every fifth year thereafter. 
Under this Act a census of Upper Canada was taken in 1848. 


Finally an Act was passed on Aug. 30, 1851, providing for a census to be taken 
in January, 1852, then in the year 1861 and thereafter every tenth year, and that 
better provision should be made for taking the census. The first census thereunder 
was taken in January, 1852, and, as similar censuses were taken by New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, there is a regular measure of population growth in Canada over 
the past 80 years. The ’fifties saw a very rapid development, especially in Ontario, 
and the ’sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the years following Con- 
federation there was a spurt, the increase between 1871 and 1881 (which included 
several lean years towards the end) being 635,553, or 17-23 p.c. In neither of the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century, however, was this record equalled either 
absolutely or relatively, the gains in each being under 550,000, or 12 p.c. By 
the end of the century the population of Canada had reached approximately five 
and a third millions, or twenty times that of 1800. It has increased by five millions 
in the past thirty years. 


Expansion in the Twentieth Century.—It is within the present century 
that the most spectacular expansion of the population of Canada has taken place. 
The outstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settlement of the West. 
The unorganized territories of British North America had been ceded to the Dom- 
inion soon after Confederation, and the West had been tapped and traversed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway in the ’eigbties and ’nineties. But, though western 
population was doubled in each of these decades, it was only with the launching 
of a large-scale immigration movement after 1900 that western settlement and 
production became a first-rate economic factor. Simultaneously an almost equally 
striking development occurred in the industrial centres of Eastern Canada, forming 
the immediate basis for the move upon the West. At the back, of course, was 
the heavy inflow of British and other capital—a total of $1,500,000,000 between 
1900 and 1912—to finance large constructive undertakings (chiefly railway, munici- 
pal, and industrial) which characterized the movement. The years 1901 to 1911, in 
brief, form the decas mirabilis of Canadian expansion. The immigration movement 
just mentioned, which had previously run well under 50,000 per annum, rose rapidly 
to over five times that volume, eventually passing 400,000 in a single year. In 
the ten years between 1901 and 1911 it exceeded 1,800,000 and, though at least 
a third of these were lost (partly in the return to Europe of labour temporarily 
attracted by the railway and other developments in progress, and partly in the 
never-ceasing and natural ‘drag’ of the United States upon a virile and less wealthy 
people), it formed the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total population 
of Canada registered in that decade, and which was larger than the relative growth 
of any other country during the same period. The movement was continued and 
even intensified in the first three years of the second decade of the century, after 
which a recession set in, to which the outbreak of war gave a new and wholly un- 
expected turn. Nevertheless, the decade that closed with the Census of 1921 
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showed over 1,700,000 immigrant arrivals in Canada, and, though the proportionate 
loss of these was very heavy (probably as much as two-thirds), Canada’s relative 
gain for the decade was again among the largest in the world. 


Results of the Census of 1931.—The total population of the Dominion on 
June 1, 1931, was 10,376,786, as compared with 8,787,949 on June 1, 1921, an in- 
crease of 1,588,837 or 18-08 p.c. in the decade, as compared with 21-94 p.c. and 
34-17 p.c. during the decades 1911 to 1921 and 1901 to 1911, respectively. 


During the decade 1911-21 the countries that comprise the British Empire, 
and more especially the United States (which was in the Great War for only nineteen 
months as against Canada’s fifty-two,) had suffered less in actual loss of life from the 
War and its consequences than the continental countries of Europe. None of 
them declined in population during the period, as many continental European 
countries did. ‘Their percentage increases, however, were in almost all cases lower 
than in the previous decade. Thus the population of England and Wales increased 
between 1911 and 1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,886,699, or 5-0 p.c., as compared 
with an increase of 10-9 p.c. in the previous decade; Scotland, again, increased only 
from 4,760,904 to 4,882,497, or 2-6 p.c., as compared with 6-5 p.c. between 1901 
and 1911. Nor has this situation been much improved in the post-war decade 
1921-31, for the increase in England and Wales during these years was but 5-4 p.c. 
and Scotland actually showed a decrease of 0-8 p.c. Of the overseas Dominions, 
New Zealand, according to the official estimate* increased her population from 
1,218,913 to 1,452,747, or by about 19 p.c. for the decade ended 1931, as compared 
with 20-9 p.c. and 30-5 p.c., respectively, for the decades ended 1921 and 1911. In 
the case of the white population of South Africa, much the same condition obtained. 
The Commonwealth of Australia, the only Dominion to grow more rapidly in the 
second decade of the twentieth century than in the first, increased from 4,455,005 
in 1911 to 5,485,734 in 1921, or by 22-01 p\v., as compared with 18-05 p.c. for 1901-11, 
and to 6,552,606 in 1931 according to the\official estimate,* or by 20-5 p.c. in the 
decade 1921-31. The population of the continental United States increased between 
1920 and 1930 from 105,710,620 to 122,775,046, an increase of 16-1 p.c. as compared 
with 14-9 p.c. in the decade 1910-20 and 21 p.c. in the decade 1900-10. 


Considering now the movement of population within the Dominion of Canada 


itself, it is evident from Table 1 that in this country, as formerly in the United — 


States, there has been a distinct movement of population from east to west. In 
the decade from 1911 to 1921 this was clearly apparent, for the four western pro- 
vinces then increased their population by no less than 44 p.c. This growth occurred 
chiefly in the three Prairie Provinces for their combined population increased in the 
decade by 47-3 p.c., while that of British Columbia increased by 33-6 p.c. In the 
first two decades of the century the economic factor that had the greatest influence 
on population growth and movement in Canada was undoubtedly the agricultural 
settlement of the Prairie Provinces. The growth of population in these provinces 
was assisted both by immigration into Canada and by movement of domestic popu- 
lation from east to west. 


While the agricultural industry of the Prairie Provinces has encountered periods 
of serious difficulty since the War of 1914-18, major economic developments have 


* In both New Zealand and Australia the 1931 censuses were postponed and were taken in March, 1936, 
and June, 1933, respectively 
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been in progressin the mining, forest products, and hydro-electric power industries of 
Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia. Furthermore, in this period immigration 
has been less important as a factor in population growth (see Table 1, p. 70) than 
in pre-war years, and thus the high rate of natural increase in Quebec (see Table 32, 
p. 141) has become a relatively greater factor. ‘The Census of 1931 revealed the 
changing trends resulting from these influences, for in this latest decade the popu- 
lation of British Columbia increased 32-3 p.c. and of Quebec 21-7 p.c. compared 
with 20-3 p.c. for the Prairie Provinces. This change is also indicated by the 
percentage figures of Table 2, p. 71. The 1936 Quinquennial Census of the Prairie 
Provinces showed very little growth of population in those provinces in the five- 
year period after 1931. 


Microphotography as Applied to Canadian Census Records.—This 
method of preserving records in condensed form was introduced in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in June, 1939. The principle of the method is that each 
page of record is photographed in very reduced size on a roll of film. The com- 
pleted film is indexed and stored in specially-constructed steel cabinets fitted with 
apparatus to regulate the moisture content of the air, since this factor has a 
pronounced effect on the preservation of the film. When it becomes necessary to 
consult the records, the film is placed in a projector which magnifies the 
photographed records so that they can be read easily. a 


Up to the present time, the Census Branch alone is making use of micro- 
photography, although its value for library records is also under consideration. 
The space required to house the census records is very great as all primary records 
from 1871 to the present time must be kept in readily available form. Census 
records provide basic data for many purposes; among other things they are 
used to verify applications for old-age pensions, the number of which has increased 
rapidly since all the provinces have come under the Act, and are fundamental to 
many other administrative departments of government. The micro-film, which 
becomes the record to which ready access is made, can be stored in less than 1 p.c. 
of the space required for the original records; the latter can then be stored away 
permanently in less valuable space. 


Another advantage of the system is that constant handling of original 
schedules, which results in their rapid deterioration, is eliminated. The micro- 
photographic method permits the original records to be maintained in good 
condition indefinitely. Again, the weight of the micro-film is infinitesimal as 
compared to the weight of the folders containing the original schedules, 
and, as many trips to the record stacks are required each day, considerable effort 
has been involved in the task of lifting and carrying the heavy schedules. The cab- 
inets containing the films can be conveniently brought to the point where the clerks 
are working. 


Centres of Population.*—The centre of population for the Dominion of 
Canada was carefully worked out for each census from 1851 to 1931, inclusive, and 


* The centres of population are the centres of gravity (not the intersections of median lines). The units 
of area in which the moments (i.e., population multiplied by distance from a fixed point) were calculated, 
were the permanent counties or census divisions, of which there are about 220, the same units being used so 
far as possible for all censuses from 1851 to 1931. The geographical centre of the unit area was assumed to 
be the centre of population of that unit except in the cases of the thinly settled northern areasand of counties 
with very large cities, where special adjustments were made. 
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showed a definite north-westward movement up to 1911, westward for the next 
decade, and northward for 1931. For the censuses of 1851 to 1881 the location was 
near Valleyfield, Que.; in 1891, it was 25 miles west of Ottawa; in 1901, near Pem- 
broke; in 1911, 45 miles west of Sudbury; in 1921, 50 miles northeast of Sault Ste. 
Marie; and in 1931, 35 miles north of Sault Ste. Marie. 


Density of Population.—The density of population in 1931 (i.e., the number 
of persons per square mile of the land area as in that year), as compared with 1921, 
1911, and 1901, is shown by provinces and for the country as a whole in Table 5. 


5.—Area and Density of Population of Canada, by Provinces, 1901-31. 


Population, 1901.1/Population, 1911.1/Population, 1921.|/Population, 1931. 
Provi Land 
rovince rea 
or ns | eee reel a 

Territory. Miles Per Per Per Per 
Rs Total. Sq. Total. Sq. Total. Sq. Total. Sq. 
Mile. Mile. Mile. Mile. 
Patisistandse. cae 2,184] 103,259] 47-28 93,728 42-92 88,615 | 40-57 88,038} 40-31 
INOva SCOua aceite ten 20,743)) 459,574) 22-16] 492,338] 23-74) 523,837] 25-25] 512,846] 24-72 
New Brunswick........ 27,473) 331,120) 12-06) 351,889) 12-81] 387,876 | 14-12] | 408,219) 14-86 
Quebec ava san ee 523,534|| 1,648,898) 3-15)) 2,005,776] 3-83] 2,360,6652) 4-51)! 2,874,255} 5-49 
Ontario; sere eee se 363, 282|| 2,182,947| 6-01]) 2,527,292} 6-96) 2,983,662 | 8-08] 3,431,683] 9-45 
Manitoba. .ceese feos 219,723) 255,211) 1-16) 461,394) 2-10) 610,118] 2-78} 700,139) 3-19 
Saskatchewan.......... 237,975 91,279} 0-38] 492,432) 2-07] 757,510) 3-18) 921,785] 3-87 
Aibettamire waccrier cae 248, 800 73,022} 0-29) 374,295} 1-50) 588,454] 2-37] 731,605) 2-94 
British Columbia....... 359,279) 178,657] 0-50] 392,480} 1-09 524,582] 1-46] 694,263) 1-93 

Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories)...... 2,002,993] 5,323,967) 2-66) 7,191,624] 3-59] 8,775,3192| 4-38/10,362,833| 5-173 
Yukon! es aoc. 205 , 346 Ye ) 0 8,512} 0-04 4,157| 0-02 4,230) 0-02 
NG Wales eee IAPS HAY) 20,129! 1 6,507] 0-01 7,988] 0-01 9,723} 0-01 


Canada.......... 3,466,556 5,371,315) 1-55) 7,206,643) 2-08!) 8,787,949? 2-53/10,376,786) 2-99 


1The populations of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, and Northwest Territories were adjusted for 1911 
according to the provisions of the Boundary Extensions Acts, 1912, but such adjustment was not carried 
back to 1901 and this accounts for the apparent decrease of population of the Northwest Territories from 
1901 to 1911. 2 Populations of Northwest River Arm and Rigolet, on Hamilton Inlet have been 
deductedfrom Quebec, as these parts were awarded to Newfoundland by decision of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The grand total for Canada also contains 485 members of the 
peiee Vared lan Navy who were recorded separately in 1921. 3 Revised since the publication of the 
19 ear Book. 


Figures showing the density of population in 1931, by counties and census 
divisions, are given in Table 6. Generally speaking, the density of population 
decreases as one travels westward, but the enormous area of the Province of Quebec 
unduly reduces the density of its population, which was 5-49 in 1931. As among 


the nine provinces, the density of population is greatest in Prince Edward Island 
and least in British Columbia. 
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6.—Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. 
; Population. Population. 
Faosinge and ons as a a Eveyiate and pee ee 
ounty. ea. er Sq. ounty. rea. er Sq. 
Total. Mile. Total. Mile. 
sq. miles. No. No. sq. miles. No. No. 
CANADA......... 3,466,556 | 10,376,786 2-99 ||\Quebec-concluded. 
Huntingdon...... 361 12,345 34-20 
Prince Edward TDOrvillO sas yee: 198 9,402 47-48 
Island......... 2,184 88,038 | 40-31 || Joliette.......... 2,506 27,585 11-01 
MG INIPSE SAA Bic, as 641 19,147 | 29-87 |} Kamouraska..... 1,038 23,954 23-08 
IEPINOG sane aoe... <.. < 778 31,500 | 40-49 || Labelle.......... 2,392 20,140 8-42 
Queens........... 765 37,091 | 48-88 || Lac-St-Jean...... 23,590 50, 253 2-13 
haprarries. ead 170 13,491 79-36 
Nova Scotia....... 20,743 512,846 | 24-72 || L’Assomption.... 247 15,323 62-04 
Annapolis........ 1,285 16,297 |. 12°68) s Léwvis<: jon: &...-.- 272 35,656 | 131-09 
Antigonish....... 541- 1007 S.ole0 18°62.) do telet ek ie. 773 19,404 25-10 
Cape Breton...... 972 92,419 | 95-08 || Lotbiniére........ 726 23,034 31-73 
Colchester....... 1,451 25,051 | 17-26) Maskinongé...... 2,378 16,039 6-74 
Cumberland...... 1,683 “136,366. |. 21-61) Matane....s.--.. 3,496 45,272 12-95 
Disb yates ee aso 970 18,353 | 18-92 | Mégantic......... 780 35,492 45-50 
Guysborough..... 1,611 15,443 9-59 || Missisquoi....... 375 19,636 52-36 
pa lifaxvima ts ..5. 2,068 100,204 | 48-57 | Montcalm........ 3,894 13, 865 3-56 
Lan tsi aot toe vis: 1,229 19,393 | 15-78 | Montmagny...... 63 20,239 32-13 
Inverness......... 1,409 21,055 14-94 || Montmorency.... 203 16,955 7°93 
SONOS) come lak cos 842 24,357 | 28-93 || Montreal and 
Lunenburg....... 1,169 31,674 | 27-09 Jesus Islands... 294 | 1,020,018 |3,469-54 
MACtOM, Gee ea «Gs 1,124 39,018 | 34-71 Montreal Island 201 1,003,868 |4,994-37 
Queens atncse as 983 10,612 10-80 Jesus Island.... 93 16,160 | 173-66 
Rachmoud. sec. - 489 11,098 | 22-70} Napierville....... 149 7,600 51-01 
Shelburne........ 979 12,485 12-75 Nicoletmes .s8.2 626 28,673 45-80 
Mictonisiat 286/53 1,105 8,009 7:25. Papineauii....... 1,581 29, 246 18-50 
Yarmouth... 838 20,939 | 24-99 || Pontiac.......... 9,560 21,241 2-22 
Portneul esse kc 1,440 35,890 24-92 
New Brunswick!.. 27,473 408,219 | 14-86 || Quebec........... 2,745 170,915 62-26 
Albert sy. Gas. s 2 681 7,679 | 11-28} Richelieu........ 221 21,483 97-21 
(CWarletomes 68... =< 1,300 20,796 | 16-00 || Richmond....... 544 - 24,956 45-88 
GCharlottes.mis<s. 1,243 2183 Gea les Liolt © RaAMOUSKAS 2 a ae. 2,089 mooplol 15-87 
Gloucester....... 1,854 41,914 | 22-61 ]) Rouville......... 243 13,776 56-69 
ent Fee, acces: 1,734 23,478 | 18-54] Saguenay’....... 315,176 21,754 0-07 
WK Inoee Sate betes 1,374 19,807 | 14-42) Shefford......... 567 28, 262 49-84 
Madawaska...... 1,262 24,527 19-44 Sherbrooke...... 238 37,380 157-08 
Northumberland. 4,671 34,124 7:31 || Soulanges........ 136 9,099 66-90 
(ueens-ieet ban. iodo 11,219 8-17 || Stanstead........ 432 25,118 58-14 
Restigouche...... 3,242 29, 859 9-21 St-Hyacinthe.... 278 25, 854 93-00 
Sts Jobness. 2:35. 611 61,613 | 100-84 }} St-Jean........... 205 17,649 86-09 
DUNDULyren css os: 1,079 6,999 6-49 || St-Maurice....... 1, 820 69,095 37-96 
Wietoriaicu. vo... 2,074 14,907 7-19 || Temiskaming.... 8,977 20, 609 2-30 
Westmorland..... 1,430 57,506 | 40-21 Témiscouata..... 1,806 50, 294 27-85 
YWaGie ee Sek eae 3,545 32,454 9-15 || Terrebonne....... 782 38,611 49-37 
Vaudreuil... 2... 201 12,015 59-78 
Quebec............ 523,534 | 2,874,255 5-49 || Verchéres........ 199 12,603 63-33 
PAD Ita a1 2tee. 2s > 376), 725 23,692 O23ts} Wolles.ioi.. ae. 680 16,911 24-87 
Argenteuil........ 783 18,976-| 24-23 || Yamaska soa... 365 16,820 46-08 
Arthabaska...... 666 27,159 40-78 
AL OU este Resse 346 16,914 | 48-88 
Besuce sai. ies... 1,128 44,793 | 39-71. /Ontario........... 363,282 | 3,431,683 9-45 
. Beauharnois...... 147 25,163 | 171-18 | Addington....... 873 6,879 7-88 
| Bellechasse....... 653 22-000. \— 55°40 I “Algoma Sra gan. 19,320 46,444 2-40 
a ertnierj.c4... « 1,816 19;506—|)10274.|t sBrant mss See. 421 53,476 | 127-02 
; Bonaventure...... 3,464 32,432 9:36. -|- IBTUCE 1, waa ers 1,650 42,286 25-63 
1 NSTOMOG ss sitks. ss 488 1485 alee 20ao | ACarlebomage Je. 947 170,040 | 179-56 
‘ Chambly e. 63. 138 26,801 | 194-21.|) Cochrane......... 2s Don 58,033 1-11 
: Champlain....... 8,586 59,935 6:98 jee wtterinm, caylee: 557 14,892 26-74 
% Charlevoix....... Dae 22,940 10-09 WN Gas pee eee sr 384 16,098 41-92 
~ Chateauguay..... 265 13,125°| -49+539) Durham)... ...... 629 25, 782 40-99 
a Chicoutimi....... 17,800 55, 724 fen Fal teal Si] Eecite lees ye An ae ante 720 43,436 60-33 
. Compton... ....: 933 Dl ON. |e 2on4 Ose AUSREX:. +. ates ctie dos 707 159,780 | 226-00 
x Deux-Montagnes. . 279 14,284 | 51-20} Frontenac........ 1,599 45,756 28-62 
Dorchester....... 842 27,994 | 338-25 || Glengarry........ 478 18,666 39-05 
Drummond...... 532 26,179 | 49-21 Grenville. ....... 463 16,327 35-26 
Frontenac........ 1,370 Paap iyed © |i desnavAs Creve. 1,708 57,699 33-78 
RAS Gee ing .c 4,551 45,617 | 10-02} Haldimand...... 488 21,428 43-91 
Bee ors, Satis. 2one 2,432 63,870 | 26-26 Haliburton....... 1,486 5,997 4-04 
1 The areas of the counties in New Brunswick have been revised since the Census of 1931. 2 Tn- 


cludes Districts of Abitibi and Mistassini. 3 Includes District of New Quebec. 
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6.—Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931— 


concluded. 
Population. Population. 
ea tce and Landis z TARE and Land a 
ounty. Area. Per Sq. ounty. Area, Per Sq. 
Total. Mile. Total. Mile. 
sq. miles. No. No. sq. miles. No. No. 
Ontario-concluded. Saskatchewan..... 237,975 921,785 3-87 
Halton Seseessne: 363. 26,558 | 73-16 | Division No.1... 5,944 41,544 6-99 
Hastings ties on. 2,020 58,846 25-33 Division No. 2 6,686 42,831 6-41 
UrOn eee eee 1,295 45,180 34-89 Division No. 3 7,646 46,881 6-13 
Kenora ese nes: 18, 150 21,946 1-21 Division No. 4... 7,579 28,126 3-71 
Kent.) ween: 918 62,865 | 68-48 || Division No. 5... 5, 760 ~ 53,948 9-37 
Lambton ..422ke- 1,124 54,674 | 48-64 Division No. 6... 6,787 109,906 16-19 
Danark ste. oa: 1,138 82, 856 28-87 Division No. 7 7,471 63,230 8-46 
‘Leeds eae ae 900 35,157 | 39-06 }} Division No. 8 9,264 49,361 5-33 
PennOx.neee ee. 297 12,004 | 40-42 | Division No.9... 5,010 60,539 12-08 
in Cols eee eee 332 54,194 | 163-25 | Division No. 10. . 4,860 41,890 8-62 
Manitoulin....... 1,588 10,734 6-76 || Division No. 11.. 5,979 87,976 14-71 
Middlesex........ 1,240 118,241 | 95-36 || Division No. 12.. 5,982 40,612 6-79 
Muskoka......... 1,585 20,985 13-24 Division No. 13.. 6,848 42,632 6-23 
Nipissing.. cer 7,560 41,207 5-45 Division No. 14.. 13,419 46, 222 3-44 
INoriolkeeeee oe: 634 31,359 | 49-46 || Division No. 15.. 8,082 83,697 10-36 
Northumberland. 734 31,452 | 42-85 | Division No. 16.. 8,912 48,736 5-47 
Ontanios sete. 853 59,667 | 69-95 || Division No. 17.. 6,913 27,315 3-95 
Oxtord =e eee 765 47,825-| 62-52 | Division No.18..| 114,833 6,339 0-06 
Parry Sound..... 4,336 25,900 5-97 ; 
Gels fre sect 469 28,156 60-03 
iPerthitin esos 840 51,392 | 61-18 
Peterborough.... 1,415 43,958 | 31-07 '|Alberta.....0...... 248,800 731,605 2-94 
Prescotimeae tia. 494 24,596 | 49-79 | Division No.1... 7,823 ' 28,849 3-94 | 
Prince Edward... 390 16,693 42-80 Division No. 2... 6,342 57,186 9-02 
Rainy River..... 2G 17,359 2°39 | Division No.3...]\ 7,018 15,066 2-15 4 
Renfrew.......... 3,009 52,227 | 17-36 | Division No. 4...] \ 6,119 29,067 4-75 
Russell 28 5x0 ee cee 407 18,487 | 45-42 Division No. 5... 7,681 26,651 3-47 
Simcoe. eee. 1,663 83,667 50-31 Division No. 6 | 10,595 140,624 13-27 
Stormont... 2... 412 32,524 78-94 Division No. 7 ! 6,684 38,106 5-70 
Sudbunyecee. 18,058 |= 58,251 3-23 || Division No. 8 6,510 61,016 9-37 
Thunder Bay.... 52,471 65,118 1-24 Division No. 9... 14,415 24,503 1-70 
Timiskaming..... 5,896 _ 37,048 6-28 || Division No. 10.. 6,180 58,049 9-39 
WiCtOriane nee. 1,348 25, 844 19-17 Division No. 11.. 4,753 126, 832 26-68 
Waterloo......... 516 89,852 | 174-13 Division No. 12.. 13,083 13,815 1-06 
Welland 3... 387 82,731 | 213-78 || Division No. 13.. 8,103 24,936 3-08 
Wellington....... 1,019 58,164 | 57-08 || Division No. 14.. 8,731 39,508 4-53 
Wentworth....... 458 190,019 | 414-89 Division No. 15.. 22,845 13,664 0-60 
VGT lo SE aero st: 882 856,955 | 971-60 Division No. 16.. 11,100 27,945 2-52 
District of Division No. 17..} 101,318 5, 788 0-06 
Patriciaescs.. 4: 135,070 3,973 0-03 
British Columbia.| 359,279 694, 263 1-93 © 
Manitoba.......... 219,723 700,139 8:19 || Division No. 1. 15,984 22,566 1-41 
Division No.1... 4,281 22,817 5-33 Division No. 2.. 3s 13,343 40,455 3-03 
Division No. 2 2,320 38,810 16-73 Division No. 3.. 10, 729 40,523 3-78 
Division No. 3 21 26,753 | 10-38 || Division No. 4.. 9,764 379, 858 38-90 
Division No. 4... 2,466 18,253 7-40 Division No. 5.. 13, 206 120,933 9-16 
Division No. 5... 5, 256 46,228 8-80 || Division No. 6.. 31,420 30,025 0-96 
Division No. 6... 2,436 283,828 | 116-51 Division No. 7.. 22,187 12,658 0-57 
Division No. 7 2,578 36,912 14-32 Division No. 8.. 71,985 21 534 0-30 
Division No. 8 2,160 19,846 9-19 | Division No. 9... 88, 128 18,698 0-21 
Division No. 9... 27 45,414 37-32 Division No. 10.. 82,533 7,013 0-08 
Division No. 10.. 2,377 17,916 7-54 3 
Division No. 11.. 2,914 28,100 | 9-64 || 
Division No. 12.. 3,240 24,344 7-51 |Wukon............ 205,346 4,230 0-02 
Division No. 138.. 8,324 24,263 7-30 
Division No. 14.. 3,636 25,978 7:14 
Division No. 15.. 2,304 10,008 4-34 Northwest 
Division No: 16..| 176,637 30,669 0-17 || 'Territories....... 1,258,217 9,728 0-01 
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The densities of population in various countries in recent years are given in 
Table 7. It should not be assumed, however, that a low density is necessarily 
evidence of under-population. If density could be expressed in terms of estimated 
habitable area, the figures would be more comparable, but even then natural 
physical factors, such as climate, topography, physical condition of the soil, mineral 
wealth, etc., would not be adequately weighted. These considerations should be 
borne in mind when comparing the figures of this table. , 


7.—Densities of Population in Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Norre.—The following figures, for countries other than Canada and China, are based on data taken 
from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1938-39. The population figures of the latest 
census are used and total population is taken except where indicated otherwise by footnotes. 


Persons Persons 
Country. Year. per Country. Year. per 
Sq. Mile. Sq. Mile 
Be le itrminencdees anna tine ce ne ieee 1930 698-61 United States of America (not 
INetherlaned sesec- ee aa eee 1930 604-54 including Alaska)............. 1930 40-56 
United Kingdom (including SWS. sera cents pe eis 1935 36-06 
ChannelIslandsandIsleofMan)| 1931 488-77 INGE WEI eee roe 1930 - 22-56 
SAPS cae tis Ole aee oc eee 1935 469-55 IRS Silat, pele. ee fens 2 cae 1939 20-85 
Germany (not including Saar Russia m Europe?............. 1936 69-81 
Territory, Austria, Czechoslo- Union of South Africa.......... 1936 20-33 
vakia, Memel, or Poland)...... 1933 860-81 News Zealand. oc er ac ee see ee 1936 15-21 
Etaly Bec ee. ce pene eens See 1936 358-58 AT PCNLINAs eae wo oes 1937 11-83 
Chinaproperiae cs oe) eee ae 1931 234-87 || Southern Rhodesia?............ 1937 8-79 
Poland (area as at Dec. 1,1937)..| 1931 214-32 
TANCE. Seen nce ket oe eee 1936 196-99 Canadae yn sc eae 1931 2-99 
Dat Ciaek 5: Sete arts ees Bet nee 1931 195-07 Canada, exclusive of the 
British lncitaeracs poet een ene 1931 247 -67 erritOrlesta: csc a eee 1931 §-17 
Spain (including Canary nae 1930 121-33 
Irish Free State (Hire) .. 1936 111-41 || Commonwealth of Australia....} 1933 2-23 
1Histimate as of Dec. 31, 1931, taken from Canada Year Book, 1934-35, p. 168. 2 Hstimate as at 
Dec. 31, 1936, as the census figures for Russia in Europe are not available. 3 Estimate as at Dec. 


31, 1937. 


Elements of Growth.—The factors involved in estimating population move- 
ment and growth are: natural increase, which is a resultant of births and deaths; 
immigration; and emigration. As explained on p. 105, co-operation in the collection 
of vital statistics (births, marriages, and deaths) in Canada was a consequence of 
the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1918, and vital statistics 
for all provinces except Quebec were made available on a uniform basis for the first 
time for the years 1921 to 1925. Quebec has been included in the registration area 
from Jan. 1, 1926, and, since that time, figures for all provinces have been com- 
parable. 


Immigration figures are available from the old records of the Department of 
Immigration or, since 1936, from the Immigration and Colonization Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Resources, for a period antedating Confederation by 
fifteen years (see p. 147). It is very difficult, however, to obtain correct figures for 
emigration; no record of this movement is kept by the Canadian Government, 
although its magnitude is indicated by United States, United Kingdom, and other 
British returns of Canadian immigrants to those countries. Even these figures 
cannot, however, be taken at their face value since no allowance is made for Canadians 
returning to Canada after a more or less extended period of residence in the United 
States or British countries outside Canada. Since 1924, however, the Canadian 
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Government immigration officers have been instructed to take note of such Canadians 
peenine from the United BAR ER This group, of course, covers the greater part of 
“returning Canadians’’. 

Estimates of Canadian emigration based on United States and British returns, 
supplemented by the known figures for “returning Canadians” are made by the 
Social Analysis Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the process of work- 
ing out the annual estimates of population. These estimates are the closest available 
but are naturally subject to a margin of error because of the incomplete data upon 
which they are based and the fact that they are calculated for a period of time ahead 
of actual experience. Moreover, the annual estimates of population are not calendar 
year statistics but are from June 30 to July 1, respectively, and naturally such 
emigration estimates as are made are on the same basis. 

It will be clear, therefore, that, while the trend of emigration can be obtained 
by the interested reader from the statistics given in Table 8, he would not be justified 
in adding together natural increase and immigration for any year and expecting 
the total, when subtracted from the estimated increase in population, to represent 
the emigration for that year. 


8.—Summary of Births, Deaths, Natural Increase, and Immigration, Calendar Years, 
with Estimated Population as at June i, 1921-39. 


Calendar Year Data. Data for Year Ended June 1. 
Year. Estimated ~ Estimated 
Pais Petths Natural | Immi- || Population | Estimated | Increase 
: * | Increase. | gration. || of Previous | Population. in 

Year. Population. 

‘Spal es Ace eh eae 2575728 |) 101,155") 156,573 91,728 || 8,556,000 | 8,788,000 232,000 
UR cae oe Ns hs cle cores 252,571 102,487 150,084 64,224 8, 788, 000 8,919,900 131,000 
MOA aigetes te tdess Aes Le 240,476 | 105,330 |. 135,146 | 133,729 || 8,919,000 | 9,010,000 91,000 
TE ne ai 244,525 98,553 | 145,972 | 124,164) 9,010,000 | 9,143,000 133,000 
OP ie 3 Re ene ae a 242,388 98,777 | 148,611 84,907 | 9,148,000 | 9,294,000 151,000 
WO DOR MORN vain eta ree os 232,750 107, 454 125,296 135, 982 9,294, 000 9,451,000 157,000 
SAAT So) Oe rt Se 234,188 | 105,292 ) 128,896 | 158,886 |} 9,451,000 | 9,637,000 186, 000 
1928. 236,757 | 109,057 | 127,700 | 166,783 || 9,637,000 | 9,835,000 198,000 
(ORAU S536 Rie a ane eae 235,415 | 113,515 | 121,900 | 164,993 || 9,885,000 | 10,029,000 194,000 
LOD) Serer UES SI ea 243,495 109,306 134,189 104, 806 |! 10,029,000 | 10,208,000 179, 000 
EN See ee chee db. 240,473 104,517 135,956 27,530 || 10,208,000 | 10,376,000 168,000 
Ee R8h aa Bees 235,666 104,377 131,289 20,591 || 10,376,000 | 10,506,000 130,000 
LE Big Lene Ot Die ee ae 222, 868 101, 968 120, 900 14,382 || 10,506,000 | 10,681,000 175,000 
1 CO eka pe D2 a0au |e AOLeas82: |= 119,720 12,476 || 10,681,000 | 10,824,000 143,000 
ie in ee oe 221,451 105 , 567 115, 884 11,277 || 10,824,000 | 10,935,000 111,000 
DSTO eis eek a eae 220,371 107,050 TE3ro2! 11,643 || 10,935,000 | 11,028,000 93,000 
PUES «Sivek. alk «cite she 220,2351) 1138,8241| 106,411! 15,101 || 11,028,000 | 11,120,000 92,000 
LEST SSR Sie ae ean age 229,446 | 106,817 | 122,629 17, 244 || 11,120,000 | 11,209,000 89,000 
EAU SS ie She Boe Pee ad - - - ' 11,269,000 | 11,315,000 106, 000 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1989 Year Book. 


Section 2.—Sex Distribution. 


Throughout the older countries of the world there is usually found an excess 
of female over male population, more especially as in most of these countries the 
census is taken on a de facto instead of, as in Canada, on a de jure basis. 


of this excess of female population are: 


The causes 
(1) the normally higher rate of mortality 


among males; (2) the greater number of males who travel; (8) the effects of war; 
(4) the employment of males in the army, navy, and merchant marine; and (5) the 
preponderance of males among emigrants. In the newer covntries of the world, 
however, the preponderance of males among immigrants results in a general excess 
of male over female population. These phenomena are exemplified for both the 
older and the newer countries in Table 9. 
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9.—Masculinity of the Populations of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Norz.—A minus sign denotes a deficiency of males. The figuresare calculated from population figures 
of the latest census in each case, as given by the League of Nations Year Book, 1938-39. 


Excess of Excess of 


Males Over Males Over 

Country. Year. | Females in Country. Year. | Females in 

Each 100 of Each 100 of 

Population. Population. 
‘Argentina waar pe retiaee ence 1928 6-581 Denmiar kets oxen see 1935 —1-562 
Canadacce eee eee 1931_ 3°58 i Galliyss sepecer aye eke eee 1936 —1-82 
Sri die it tee ee ene oe 1931 3-06 Hanlaridty, ct foes Pane setae 1930 —2-06 
Irish Free State (Hire)........ 1936 2-422 he) oyzylu eee nary aaah Oe Wie ese eM w 1930 —2-42 
Australias scneeescees di sres cee 1933 1-56 INOEWS8 Vinee Bena ee eee 1930 —2-48 
New Zealand siete osenee 1936 1-522 Northern Ireland............ 1937 —2-662 
UnitedsStatesicr. 2 aan oe nee 1930 1-22 Germany eee eee 1933 —2-92 
Union of South Africa......... 1936 0-88 Czechoslovakia.............. 1930 —3-00 
Bulgaria see cookie cee 1934 0-502 FANG go ape tee ie cca 1931 —3:40 
Japanese Se eee ene ek 1935 0-302 DSwilezenlamcieeteen eee steelers 1930 —3-482 
Netherlands Supe... chnteet orttaeiec 1930 —0-64 Adistriacwomete 2 Sale ae ee 1934 —3-90 

PERCE ee eee ee ee 1928 —0-862 Scotlands aetna eee 1931 —3:94 - 
Beles Fes: 5 tee eae ee 1930 —0-96 England and Wales.......... 1931 —4-222 
Chiles ayaa ate Fete ee, ats eee 1930 —0-98 Portugal eer. ee 3 TS BO enero ie 1930 —4-60 
DS WEEN meen trienc erate een ae 1935 —1-14 WESE Ste GurOpe) eases 1926 —4-90 


1 Estimate. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year iB ook. 


In Canada there has been an excess of male population from the commence- 
ment of its history, the first census (1666) showing 2,034 males to only 1,181 females. 
As the colony increased in numbers, the disproportion between the sexes became 
smaller, more especially since the French-Canadian populati , after about 1680, 
was not reinforced by immigration from the Old World. In 1784, when the English- 
speaking immigration to Canada for purposes of setthement was commencing, there 
were 54,064 males and 50,759 females in the colony. At the middle of the nineteenth 
century, there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower Canada, and 499,067 
males to 452,937 females in the more newly-settled Upper Canada, and since Con- 
federation the same phenomenon of considerable excess of males has occurred 
throughout the growing northwest. The great immigration of the first decade of 
the present century resulted in raising what is called the ‘masculinity’ of the Cana- 
dian population (1.e., the excess of males over females per 100 of population) to the 
highest point in recent history, viz., 6-07 p.c.in 1911. The War of 1914-18, however, 
both checked immigration and took about 60,000 young Canadian male lives as 
its toll, with the result that at the Census of 1921 the masculinity of the population 
was only 3 p.c.—515 males to 485 females per 1,000 of population. 


In 1931 there were 518 males to 482 females for Canada as a whole. It is 
interesting to note that the masculinity of the population has increased in the 
eastern provinces and decreased in the western ones, where it was formerly greatest. 
In Table 10 statistics are presented showing the number of males and females in 
each of the provinces and territories at each census since 1871. A table showing 
the proportions of the sexes and excess of males per 1,000 of population, 1871-1931, 
appears at p. 113 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 
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10.—Sex Distribution of the People of Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1931. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 
Province 
or | | 
Territory. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Prince Edward Island..... 47,121 46,900 54,729 54,162 54,881 54,197 
INO VA COLISS, i. as ks coc 193,792 194, 008 220,538 220,034 227,093 223,303 
New Brunswick........... 145, 888 139, 706 164,119 157,114 163,739 157,524 
Oiehoc ws ae ead eae 596,041 595,475 678,175 680, 852 744,141 744,394 
WBLABION Certain cos eee 828,590 792,261 978,554 948,368 || 1,069,487 1,044,834 
JN TGTTUK IG) OF: Pe ae Se ee 12,864 12,364 35,123 QTAST 84,342 68,164 
Saskatchewan............. - - = - - - 
Pi pertawa so Meal. 3 aes - - = - - - 
‘es Columbia’... 5..::. 20,694 157553 29,503 19,956 63, 003 35,170 
MOU dec eee tes ogee 3 - - - - ~ - 
Northwest Territories.... 24,274 23, 726 PAS GTS 28,333 53,785 45,182 
Camadar es. oc cco dices 1,869,264 | 1,819,993 | 2,188,854 | 2,135,956 | 2,460,471 2,322,468 
1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 

Male. | Female.|) Male. | Female.|| Male. | Female.|| Male. | Female. 

Prince Edward Island..... 51,959} 51,300] 47,069) 46,659) 44,887) 43,728] 45,392) 42,646 
INGV ai Scotia :4.cekis. vei 233,642] 225,932) 251,019) 241,319] 266,472) 257,365) 263,104} 249,742 
New Brunswick........... 168,639] 162,481) 179,867) 172,022] 197,351] 190,525) 208,620) 199,599 
(QIU) of (ea An EA ee 824,454] 824,444/11,012,815] 992,961)/1,179,726)1, 180, 939]1, 447, 124)1,427,131 
nba: Fr Sek soe 5, scold: «acca 1,096, 640]1, 086, 307||1, 301, 272)1, 226, 0201, 481, 890]1, 451, 772)|1, 748, 84411, 682, 839 
MALItOD Ar tee ws weet woke se 138,504} 116,707] 252,954} 208,440) 320,567} 289,551! 368,065] 332,074 
Saskatchewan............. 49,431] 41,848] 291,730} 200,702)) 413,700) 348,810) 499,935} 421,850 
aN) LD GVEE ae es Aine 8 = Pk aioe 41,019) 32,003) 223,792) 150,503]) 324,208) 264,246) 400,199] 331,406 
British Columbia......... 114,160} 64,497] 251,619} 140,861) 293,409] 231,173|| 385,219} 309,044 
BICOny ers ee eee 23,084 4,135 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 
Northwest Territories..... 10,176 9,953 3,350 3, 1od 4,129 3, 859 5,214 4,509 
Canada. einss on esha 2,751, 708| 2,619, 607/13, 821, 995/3,384, 648]|4,529,6431| 4, 258, 306/5,374, 54115, 002,245 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy. 


Section 3.—Conjugal Condition. 


In Table 11 are given, in summary form, the statistics of the conjugal condition 
of the population, as single, married, widowed, divorced, and legally separated, for 
1871 and subsequent censuses. Especially notable is the larger proportion of married 
in the more recent years. This is mainly attributable to the larger proportion of 
adults to total population at the present time. Noteworthy alsoisthe larger proportion 
of divorced and legally separated in later years. A table showing the conjugal con- 
dition of the people, as percentages of the total population, is given at p. 110 of the 
1936 Year Book. Another table, showing conjugal condition by sex and provinces, 
will be found at the same place. At pp. 115-116 of the 1934-85 Year Book a table 


appears showing the conjugal condition of the 1931 population, 15 years of age or 


over by age groups. The reader is referred to pp. 117-120 of this volume for further 
information concerning marriages and to pp. 120-121 for details of divorces 
granted in the years 1918-39. 
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11.— Conjugal! Condition of the Population, as Shown by the Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Norr.—Dashes in this table indicate that no data were reported under the respective headings. 


Legally 
oer ate Single. | Married. | Widowed. | Divorced. Sear epee Total 
ate 
18713—Male.......... 1, 183, 787 543,037 37,487 - - - 1,764,311 
Female....... 1,099, 216 542,339 79, 895 - = - 1,721,450 
1881—Male...........| 1,447,415 690,544 50, 895 = - - 2,188, 854 
Female........ 1,336,981 689,540 109,435 ~ ~ - 2,135,956 
1891—Male........... 1,601,541 796, 153 62,777 = = = 2,460,471 
Female........ 1,451, 851 791,902 129,015 - - - 2,372,768 
1901—Male........... 1,748,582 928,952 73,837 337 - - 2,751,708 
Female........ 1,564,011 904,091 151,181 324 - - 2,619,607 
1911—Male........... 2,369, 766 1,331, 853 89, 154 839 1,286 29;097 3,821,995 
BPemales, a2. 1,941, 886 1,251,468 179,656 691 1,584 9,363 3,384 648 
1921—Male........... 2,698,564 1,698, 297 119,695 3,670 2 9,417 4,529,643 
Wemales. sac. 2,378, 728 1,631, 663 236, 504 3,731 2 7,680 4,258,306 
1931—Male... ....0..2. 3,179,444 2,033,240 148,954 4,049 3 8, 854 5,374,541 
Female........ 2,771, 968 1,937,950 | 288,641 3,392 3 294 5,002, 245 
1The figures for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 2 Legally separated 
included with divorced. 3 Legally separated included with married. 


Section 4.—Age Distribution. 


The same causes that have, in the past, rendered the sex distribution of popu- 
lation in Canada somewhat unusual have also affected its age distribution. In the 
first stages of the settlement of a new colony, men in the prime of life constitute the 
bulk of the population, and women and children are conspicuous by their absence, 
so that there will be a disproportionately large male population between the ages 
of 20 and 50, together with a low birth rate. Later on in the settlement of a new 
country, where there is land and food for all and where the early disproportion of 
the sexes has been overcome, there is a very high rate of natural increase, and an 
extraordinarily large proportion of children among the population. Thus in 1871 
(see Table 12), 286-91 out of every 1,000 of the population of Canada were children 
under 10 years of age, and over half the total population (526-76 out of every 1,000) 
were under 20 years of age. But, with the growing urbanization of population, the 
average age at marriage increased and children came to be regarded as a liability 
rather than an asset. Thusin 1911, out of every 1,000 of the population, only 231-83 
were under 10 years of age and 423 -42 under 20 years of age. In 1921, however, 239-67 
per 1,000 of the population were under 10 years of age and 484-81 per 1,000 under 
20 years. In 1931, the number of children under 10 years of age had dropped to 
212-70 per 1,000 of the population, and of persons under 20 to 416-39 per 1,000. 


12.—Proportion per 1,009 of the Population by Age Periods, Census Years, 1871-1931. 


Age Period. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. itil 1921. 1931. 

Vader] year. 4 ....nGenr eee 30-567 28-019 24-923 24-497 25-734 23-858 19-531 

LER! MOORS ita oR.) Adele 115-649 | 108-507 99-964 95-210 97-413 96-482 84-009 
DD a es tees io ald ote 140-691 | 128-251 | 121-242 | 114-664 | 108-685 | 119-333 109-162 
Lae) ak split, SAT cd) 239-854 | 227-404 | 219-710 | 210-906 | 191-585 | 195-138 203 +689 
a aT ot 5 ee ertedar gh oe: 171-436 | 175-957 | 178-080 | 173-549 | 189-335 | 159-041 163-583 
A petit ea ae te 111-404 | 118-099 | 122-080 | 129-259 | 141-938 | 146-247 134-656 
MERE UIES Stak tawPGeieton aoe 79-995 83-817 88-441 98-494 | 100-071 | 109-481 118-660 
DODO Soo spore cas ca mata rene 54-788 58-087 62-360 67-886 69-121 73-082 82-463 
GOOF OVOP pies oscil a 55-128 63-270 70-142 76-397 71-027 74-917 83-882 


INO’ MLVONS .ccbs. sets hen aes, 0-488 13-589 13-059 9-137 5-090 2-419 0-363 
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Table 13 shows the varying age distribution of the population of the respective 
provinces. At p. 118 of the 1934-35 Year Book details of the age distribution of 
the population of the Dominion, by sex, for the census years 1881 to 1931 are given. 


13.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age Periods, by Provinces, 1931, with 
Totals for 1921. 


; 0-9 10-19 20-44 45-69 70 Years Age Not 

Bran in0e, Years. Years. Years. Years. or Over. Given. 
Prince Edward Island...... 212-47 207-97 308-15 206-52 64-81 0-08 
INDO Va COUIS ccc: orcs ce ce 215-36 214-17 320-93 198-39 50-93 0-22 
New Brunswick............. 239-83 219-63 317-25 181-18 41-95 0-17 
(QT TE) oY elt meats irae ee ee 245-89 214-20 352-95 157-69 29-05 0-23 
(Ontarsal &. Gate. Loko e. 186-68 185-67 373-92 212-28 41-20 0-25 
LS BERR RIG) af Waa ie tale eae ae a 203-29 219-27 365-99 185 -52 25-72 0-20 
Saskatchewan..:........... 234-80 228-98 3853-08 163-81 19-12 0-21 
MLS rR a Sk keg en ae ee 217-98 210-00 374-07 178-47 19-32 0-16 
British Columbia........... 160-07 175-97 377-16 254-66 29-97 2-17 
Canada, 1931!.......... 212-70 203-69 360-56 189-52 33-22 0-36 
2-42 


Canada, 1921!.......... 23967 195-14 365-27 169-38 28:12 


1 The statistics for Yukon and the Northwest Territories are included in the totals. 


Age Distribution by Sex.—An interesting table of quartile and decile age 
distribution, by sex, with textual interpretation, is given at pp. 119-120 of the 
1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 5.—Kacial Origins. 


In six out of seven censuses of Canada since Confederation the racial origin 
of each person has been secured, the exception being 1891. The object of this 
information is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, 
more particularly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer 
“Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as the purpose of the question is 
to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition of “Canadian” in terms of racial deriv- 
ation. Of this procedure of the census, criticism has been received on two main 
grounds: (a) There are Canadians whose families have resided in the country 
for several generations who may not know their ultimate racial origin, or who may 
be of very mixed origin. (6) The practice tends to perpetuate racial distinc- 
tions which it is desirable to obliterate. As against these criticisms the following 
three points must be considered: (a) The Canadian whose family is of three or 
more generations residence is enumerated and differentiated through the census 


question on the birthplace of parents for which statistics from the 1931 Census 


appear at pp. 134-139 of the 1934-85 Year Book. (b) Notwithstanding the 


desirability of racial assimilation, there are special features in connection with the 


process that require appraisement and study—for example, 271 children of Chinese 
fathers and 842 of Japanese fathers were born in Canada in 1931. Again, the fact 
that the constitution of Canada is based on the presence of two dominant races 
points to the desirability of a measurement of these factors: only recently it has 
been widely pointed out that the original French colony, numbering 70,000 at the 
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date of the Conquest, has expanded to over three millions to-day. Measurements 
of this kind would be impossible if the answer ‘“‘Canadian” instead of ‘French”’ 
were accepted under the heading of racial origin, yet undoubtedly if the descendants 
of the original French colonists are not “Canadians”, no one is. (c) Finally, racial 
origin is an important subject for study in a new country like Canada from a scien- 
tific standpoint, i.e., from the standpoint of the student of ethnology, criminology, 
and the social and ‘‘biometric”’ sciences in general. 


To accept the answer ‘‘Canadian”’ to the question on racial origin would confuse 
the data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. 


Racial Distribution.—The total increase in population over the decade 
1921-31 was 1,588,837. The population of English origin increased by only 196,061 
compared with 674,090 in the previous decade; that of Scottish origin by 172,725 
compared with 146,610; and that of Irish origin by 123,005 compared with 33,065. 
The population of British origin, taken together, increased from 4,868,738 to 
5,381,071, or by 512,338, between 1921 and 1931. This represented 32 p.c. of the 
total increase as compared with 55 p.c. of the total increase for the previous decade. 
On the other hand, the population of French origin increased from 2,452,743 in 
1921 to 2,927,990 in 1931, or by 475,247 (slightly under 30 p.c. of the total increase 
for the decade) and showed the greatest absolute increase for any decade since 1871. 
Figures for the minor racial groups that help to compose the nation (see Table 14) 
indicate that the people of Scandinavian, German, and Ukrainian origins increased 
between 1921 and 1931 by 36 p.c., 61 p.c., and 111 p.c., respectively. Owing to the 
new national and racial alignments in Central and Southeastern Europe following 
the War of 1914-18, comparison of the post-war numerical strength of certain ethnic 
stocks in Canada with pre-war returns cannot be made with any certainty. For 
example, a number of people reported as of Ukrainian stock in the Seventh Census 
were described in the Censuses of 1921 and 1911 as Galician, Bukovinian, Ruthenian, 
or Russian. 


Together, the British and French groups constituted, in 1931, 80 p.c. of the total 
population, compared with 83 p.c. in 1921, 84 p.c. in 1911, 88 p.c. in 1901, 89 p.c. in 
1881 and no less than 92 p.c. in 1871. The immigration of continental Europeans to 
Canada during the past thirty years has, of course, been the cause of this decline. 


Table 14 gives the origins of the people of Canada for the Censuses of 1871 to 
1931. A perspective of the percentage relationship of the origin groups to the 
population as a whole is given in tabular form for the same years at p. 123 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book. The percentage figires for 1911 should, however, be 
changed in accordance with the revised figures for that year as given in Table 14. 
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14.— Origins of the People of Canada, Census Years, 1871-1931. 


Norre.—Origins were not taken in the Census of 1891. Dashes in this table indicate that no data 
were reported under the respective headings. 


Origin. 1871.3 1881. 1901. 1911.2 1921. 1931. 
British— 

LIGIER Sane as oe eee 706,369 881,301 | 1,260,899 | 1,871,268 | 2,545,358 2,741,419 

LEP) Ons eh pa SS il 846,414 957,403 988,721 | 1,074,738 | 1,107,803 1,230, 808 

DCOLUISINY eet Sat et enn 549,946 699, 863 800,154 | 1,027,015 | 1,173,625 1,346,350 

QED CT RAR s casio ni 7,773 9,947 13,421 26,060 41,952 62,494 

Totals, British......] 2,110,502 | 2,548,514 | 3,063,195 | 8,999,081 | 4,868,738 5,381,071 
ECrOnch te waren ert: Pace tel: 1,082,940 | 1,298,929 | 1,649,3871:| 2,061,719 | 2,452,743 2,927,990 
Austriany 1.0:Dseeas..osbes: - - 10,947 44,036 107,671 48,639 
Bel sign Memeore tee Cones - ~ 2,994 9,664 20, 234 27,585 
Bulgarian and Roumanian... - - 354 5, 883 15,235 32,216 
Chinesests.. eee eee - 4,383 17,312 27,831 39, 587 46,519 
Czech (Bohemian and : 

IMOravigi) cores ccs ec cat = - - - 8,840 30,401 
Ditch yy AeA y Weer aes 29, 662 30,412 33, 845 55,961 117,505 148,962 
PATTI Ae eyes eck stensiere - - 2,502 15,500 21,494 43, 885 
Germaine solo akies ss 202,991 254,319 310,501 403,417 294,635 473,544 
GTEC ARR OUR atabisih sae ~ - 291 3,614 5,740 9,444 
late oRa\ ot ae ONS aE 125 667 16,131 76,199 126,196 156,726 
BMiuncamiane.csa cs ot teess - - - 1,549 11,648 13,181 40,582 
Indian and Eskimo?......... 23,037 108,547 127,941 105,611 113,724 128, 890 
DeGaian eee ae ccitns po tctes As 1,035 1,849 10,834 45,963 66, 769 98,173 
VA DANKE Berti citron ee - - 4,738 9,067 15,868 23,342 
INSU rOmsontheri nti wpe oe 21,496 21,394 17,437 16,994 18,291 19,456 
HO lisliees ace sie tits ee ei - - 6,285 33,652 53,403 145,503 
ERUSSIAT Nie. Ab shad 5-45 chee 607 1,227 19,825 44,376 100,064 88,148 
BeAnGinavidne Wa wives ee 1,623 5,223 31,042 112,682 167,359 228,049 
Miike iniemti-p ees Sabo wets <tc - - - 5,682 75,432 106,721 Zoos 
BYE COS LA WAC ectieren sci aie there sree - - = - 3,906 16,174 
\WEWSO\UIIIe" aging Rea ee 4,182 8,540 7,000 31,381 “ 28,796 27,476 
Winspecifieds 224-355. G.5.: 7,561 40, 806 31,539 16,932 21,249 8, 898 

Grand Totals...... 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 | 10,376,786 

1 The figures for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 2 Figures for individual 
origins revised by the redistribution of 130,413 ‘‘Unspecified”’ since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 
3 Incomplete in 1871; includes ‘‘half-breeds’’ in 1901. 4 Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian, and 


Swedish; in 1921 they numbered, respectively, 21,124,.15,876, 68,856, and 61,503; in 1931, 34,118, 19,382, 
93,243, and 81,306. 


Section 6.—Religions. 


At each of the censuses from 1871 to 1931 every inhabitant of Canada has been 
asked to state the religious body of which he is a member or an adherent. During 
the sixty-year period there have been various fluctuations in the proportions of the 
population belonging to the leading religious bodies, and these fluctuations are, in a 
new country like this, largely occasioned by the religious affiliations of immigrants. 


Throughout the sixty-year period something like two-fifths of the population 
of Canada has been of the Roman Catholic faith, the 1931 percentage, inclusive 
of Greek Catholics, being 41-30. Methodists were 16-27 p.c. of the population 
in 1871 but fell to 13-19 p.c. in 1921, while Presbyterians increased from 15-63 
p.c. in 1871 to 16-04 p.c. in 1921, being reinforced by a considerable immigration 
from Scotland after the beginning of the century. ‘The fusion of the Methodists 


and Congregationalists in 1925 with a large section of the Presbyterians, as the 


United Church of Canada, made that body the second largest religious body in the 
Dominion in 1931 with 19-44 p.c. of the population. The Presbyterians who did 
not adhere to the United Church of Canada amounted to 8-39 p.c. of the population 
in 1931. The proportion of Anglicans in the population of Canada fell from 14-17 
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p.c. in 1871 to 12-69 p.c. in 1901 but thereafter the large immigration from the 
British Isles raised it to 16-02 p.c. in 1921, followed by a slight falling-off to 15-76 
p.c. in 1931. The Baptists have shown a fairly steady decline from 6-87 p.c. in 
1871 to 4-27 p.c. in 1981. 


The immigration from non-English-speaking countries during the first three 
decades of the twentieth century led to a great growth of the religious bodies that 
have as their home the Continent of Europe. Thus the Lutherans, who were only 
1-09 p.c. of the population in 1871 and 1-72 p.c. in 1901, rose to 3-80 p.c. in 1931. 
The Jews, again, who were only 0-03 p.c. in 1871 and 0-31 p.c. in 1901, were 1-50 
p.c. in 1931. The adherents of the Greek Orthodox Church, who in earlier years 
were not distinguished from Greek Catholics (the two together being only 0:29 p.c 
in 1901) were 0-99 p.c. in 1931. 


Of the total population in 1931 (10,376,786), 16,042 or 0-15 p.c. did not state 
their religion while 54,164 persons, or 0-52 p.c., belonging to small sects, were classed 
as “various” and 21,071 or 0-20 p.c. as of ‘‘no religion”. Of the non-Christian sects, 
155,614 or 1-50 p.c. were Jews, 24,087 or 0-23 p.c. were Confucians, 15,784 or 0-15 
p.c. were Buddhists, and 5,008 or 0-05 p.c. were pagans. In Table 15 the totals 
for each religion are brought together for all censuses since Confederation. Further 
analyses showing the percentages of specified religions at each census, 1871-1931, 
and the numbers accredited to each specified religion, by provinces, are given at 
pp. 127-129 of the 1934-85 Year Book. In 1931, for the first time in the history of 
the Dominion Census, the religions of the people were cross-classified according to 
racial origin. The results, for Canada as a whole, are shown at pp. 116-117 of the 
1986 Year Book. 


15.—Religions of the People of Canada, Census Years, 1871-1931. 


Notrse.—Dashes in this table indicate that no data were reported under the respective headings. 


Religion. 1871.1 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911; 1921. 1931. 
Adventiet:s: aero seed 6,179 7,211 6,354 8,058 10, 406 14,179 16, 026 
NPN CA ics veh onteas y coho 494,049 | 574,818 | 646,059 | 681,494 {1,043,017 |1,407,780 |1,635,615 
Bapbisttuse hus Caaae i eae 239,343) 296,5253} 303,8393) 318,005 | 382,720 | 421,730 | 443,341 
Brothrew.¢,. cis cGi eis ant Sed 2,305 8,831 11,637 8,014 9,278 11,580 13,472 
Budd high sce paso cke esa = = = 10, 407 10,012 11,281 15,784 


2 = 7,484 17,421 17,142 11,527 
5,073 13, 826 18,436 


Christian Science.. = = 
20,193 EES 17,164 14,554 13,107 15,811 


Church of Christ, Disciples... 


bet} 
bo 
> 
a 
co 


Coniiician’ Ramos c eke = _ - 5,115 14,562 27,114 24,087 
Congregationalist............ 21,829 26,900 28,157 28,293 34,054 30, 730 6944 
Doukhoborsie A nee. - - = 8,775 10,493 12,648 14,913 
Evangelical Association...... - - - 10, 193 10,595 13,905 VOR PA'S) 
Friends (Quaker)............ 7,345 6,553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 2,424 
Greele Churches ee ece eee - - ~ 15,630 88,507 | 169,832 5 
Greek Orthodex! {0 )-4-. - - - - ~ - 102, 3895 
Holiness Movement.......... - ~ = 2 iD 3, 856 3,245 4,436 
International Bible Students . - - - 99 925 6,678 13,552 
Jewish?) S04 Sch . eae, 2 15115 2,393 6,414 16,401 74,564 | 125,197 155,614 
ATL DOTA ee ey eee Meee 37,935 46,350 63, 982 92,524 | 229,864 | 286,458 | 394,194 
Mennonite (incl. Hutterite)... 3 3 3 31,797 44,625 58,797 88,736 
Methodist: + &..cae snc cenoe 567,091 742,981 847,765 | 916,886 |1,079,993 |1, 159,246 4 
Mormon ce. ute eve ce ee - ~ - 6,891 15,971 19,622 22,005 
Novrélimioneres ee ates... 5,146 2,634 6 4'810 26, 027 21,739 21,071 
Pagan eas cates bee eee 1,886 4,478 6 15, 107 11,840 6,778 5,008 
Pentecostal. 4-4 akc eck - - - - oS 7,003 26,301 
Plymouth Brethren.......... - - - 3,040 3,438 6,482 6,983 
Presbyterian, sca ene oe 544,998 | 676,165 755,326 | 842,531 |1,116,071 |1,409, 406 870, 7284 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 89. 
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15.— Religions of the People of Canada, Census Years, 1871-1931—concluded. 


Religion. 1871.1 1881. 
POLO LS. ponaisa asaanreswciccs 10,146 6,519 
Roman Catholic) .-.....6.... 1,492,029 11,791,982 

Salvation Army.............. _ - 
NEL ATA teed See tier cs sco 2,210 2,126 

United Church ey, aloe e 8. - - 
All OFHETuGVATIOUS) ca sv bss iene ic 35,035 21,382 
WNOCPLVONA wa teeta os coe 17,055 86,769 
Otel Sierts-/5-405 eek 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 


89 
1891, 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
12,253 11,612 30, 265 30,753 23,296 
1,992,017 {2,229,600 |2,833,041 |3,389,626 |4,285,3887 
13,949 10,308 18, 834 24,733 30,716 
1,777 1,934 3,224 4,926 4,445 
= Sa Ge 2 8,728 412,017,375 4 
46,030 16,427 26,383 31,270 54,164 
80, 267 43 , 222 32,490 19, 259 16,042 
4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 |10,376,786 


1 The figures for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 


3 Mennonites were included with Baptists prior to 1901. 


2 Including Tunkers. 
4 Practically all Methodists and Congre- 


gationalists and a large number of Presbyterians united to form the United Church of Canada in 1925, 
although a relatively small number reported themselves as ‘‘United Church”’ in 1921, chiefly in Western 
5 In earlier censuses only small numbers were 
involved, and Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox were included under the general term ‘‘Greek Church’’. 
A rapid increase of both Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox has been shown for recent censuses and, 
since the former owe obedience to the Pop? in matters of faith, they have been included with the Roman 
7 Including 186,654 Greek 


Canada where the movement towards union began. 


Catholics for 1931. 


Catholics (see 


footnote 5). 


Section 7.—Birthplaces. 


6 Included with ‘‘All other”’ religions for 1891. 


The birthplaces of the population of Canada, as at each of the seven censuses, 
are shown by ‘‘Canadian Born’’, ‘Born Elsewhere”, and “Foreign Born” 
(“United States Born” and ‘‘Other Foreign Born’’), in Table 16. The table shows 
that, in 1871, 97-28 p.c. of the population was born under the British flag, while 
sixty years later the percentage had declined to 89-18. The proportion of 
Canadian born increased steadily until the opening of the century, but has declined 
as a result of the increase of immigration after 1900. The Census of 1931 showed 
declines in the proportions of other British born and United States born as com- 
pared with 1921 but an increase in the percentage of other foreign born; the 


proportion of Canadian born has remained practically unchanged. 


Worthy of note is the fairly steady increase of population born in the United 
States from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4-25 p.c. in 1921, and the subsequent decline to 


3-32 p.c. in 1931. 


Other foreign born increased from 0-87 p.c. in 1871 to 6-238 p.c. 


in 1911, declined to 5-87 p.c. of the total population by 1921 but, as already noted, 
increased substantially to 7-50 p.c. by 1931. 


16.—Birthplaces of the Population of Canada, by Numbers and Percentages, 
Census Years, 1871-1931. 


3 
. 
‘: 
3 


1 Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 


Canadian : 
Year. British 

Born. Bien 

No. No. 
T71.: 2,894,591 496, 502 
1881.. 3,721, 826 478,615 
1891.. 4,189,368) 490,573 
1901... 4,671,815 421,051 
1911.. 5,619,682 834, 229 
1921.. 6,832,224) 1,065,448 
1931. 8,069,261| 1,184,830 


Foreign Born. 


ere ee 
United 8 
States. where 
No. No. 
64,447 30, 221 
Uitioe 46,616 
80,915 72,383 
127,899 150,550 
303,680} 449,052 
374,022 516, 255 
344,574 778, 12111 


Sioa 

opula- : 
God yen 

No. p.c. 

3,485,761 83-04 
4,324,810] 86-06 
4,833,239 86-68 
Disideolo 86-98 
7,206,643 77-98 
8, 787,949 77-75 
0,376,786 77-76 


Percentages of Total Population. 


Other 
British 
Born. 


p.c. 
14-24 
11-07 
10-15 

7:84 
11-58 
12-13 
11-42 


Foreign Born. 


Born in Born 

United Else- 

States. where. 
p.c. p.c. 
1-85 0-87 
1-80 1-08 
1-67 1-50 
2-38 2-80 
4-21 6-23 
4-25 5-87 
3-32 7-50 


The birthplaces of the 1931 population are tabulated for the various provinces 
and territories, by sex, at p. 118 of the 19386 Year Book. In the Maritime Provinces, 
the population is shown by the Census of 1931 to be about 93 p.c. native born, 
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and in Quebec about. 91 p.c. In Ontario, however, the proportion sinks to about 
77 p.c., in Manitoba to about 66 p.c., in Saskatchewan to about 65 p.c., in Alberta 
to about 58 p.c., and in British Columbia to about 54 p.c. 

At pp. 183-140, inclusive, of the 1934-35 Year Book, a very complete analysis 
is given of the birthplaces of the Canadian people. Tables there published show: 
population classified by province of residence and province of birth; population, for 
each province, classified by nativity of parents; Canadian born classified according 
to nativity of parents, by racial origin; and rural and urban population, other than 
Canadian born, classified according to year of arrival in Canada. 


Section 8.—Citizenship and Naturalization. 


At the latest four decennial censuses, those of 1901, 1911, 1921, and 1931, inquiry 
has been made into the citizenship of the foreign-born population. The relevant 
instructions given to enumerators at the Census of 1931 are published at p. 141 
of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

Table 17 deals with the citizenship of the Canadian born, the British born, and 
the foreign born of the population residing in Canada at the date of the Census 
of 1931. As regards the total (8,069,261) native-born population, 8,052,459 were 
“Canadian Nationals’ and were made up of 8,051,142 persons with uninterrupted 
citizenship and 1,317 naturalized repatriates. Of the total native born resident in 
Canada at the date of the census, 16,802 were aliens owing their allegiance to some 
foreign country—in the case of females usually as a result of marriage. The table 
on p. 142 of the 1984-85 Year Book shows the country to which allegiance was 
owed by these 16,802 Canadian-born aliens. 

In the case of British born, 11-4 p.c. had not yet acquired Canadian domicile 
and of the foreign born 45-2 p.c. were still aliens. A more detailed analysis than 
that given below will be found at p. 148 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


17.—Citizenship of Native-Born, Other British-Born, and Foreign-Born Residents 
. in Canada in 1931, by Sex, According to Allegiance. 


: : Native Born. Other British Born. 
Nationality. SERIE Nationality. SS 
Total. Male. | Female. Total. Male. | Female. 


——— | | | | ff es 


British-born Canadian 


Na clOna | Sapte 1,044,791) 556,043) 488,748 
Canadian-born uationals|8, 052, 459]4, 074, 715|3, 977, 744 Ey demic 1,042,781| 555,068| 487,719 
With uninterrupted By repatriation and 
citizenship......... 8,051, 142|4,074,058\8, 977,089 naturalization.... 2,010 981 1,029 
Repatriated and na- British born without 
tunalized se pene Lely 662 655] acquired domicle...| 135,426} 74,687} 60,739 
Canadian-born aliens British - born aliens 
(by renunciation or (by renunciation or 
IMATEALe ee eee 16, 802 1, 286 15,516 TMALTIALS) Ree eee ee 4,613 681 3,932 
Owing allegiance to:- Owing allegiance to:- 
European countries}. 6,991 92 6,899 European countries! 1,625 164 1,471 
Asiatic countries... . 286 20 266) Asiatic countries.... 82 6 26 
United States...... 10,477 to) 9,307 United States...... 2,914 506 2,408 
Other countries..... 48 4 44), Other countries..... 42 15 a7 
Totals, — Totals, Other 
Canadian Born... .|8,069,261/4,076,001/3,993,260] British Born...... 1,184,830] 681,411} 553,419 


t The European country of allegiance is given on p. 142 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 
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17.—Citizenship of Native-Born, Other British-Born, and Foreign-Born Residents 
in Canada in 1931, by Sex, According to Allegiamce—concluded. 


Foreign Born. 
Nationality. Continental European 
Total.1 Ors 


Total. | Male. |Female.|| Total. | Male. |Female.||Total.| Male. |Female. 


Born in Asia. United States Born. 


anadian nationals.| 614,971) 351,013) 197,043) 153,970] 12,119) 7,826]  4,293/249,595) 118,104] 131,491 
363,449} 241,140) 122,309] 48,489) 44,349} 4,140] 94,979) 57,036] 37,943 
330 179 


Kuropean?........ 358,198) 238,366) 119,832 151 4,822; 1,991) 2,831 

ABIAVIC «>. a 68 1 45) 47,935| 44,047) 3,888 6 a7 37 

United States.... 4,726} 2,447) 2,279 02 53 49|| 90,069| §&5,009| 35,060 
Cla ere Naat 462 309 153 122 70 62 


Totals 
Foreign Born... .|1,122,695) 714,462) 438,183] 276,279] 60,608] 52,175}  8,433/344,574) 175,140) 169,434 


1 This column includes foreign-born persons born in places other than continental Europe, Asia, or the 
United States. 2 The European country of allegiance is given at p. 148 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
The Progress of Naturalization.—The foreign-born residents of Canada 
numbered 1,122,695 in 1931 as compared with 890,277 in 1921, 752,732 in 1911, and 
278,449 in 1901; among these the naturalized numbered 614,971 in 1931, 514,179 
in 1921, 344,557 in 1911, and 153,908 in 1901, or 54-78 p.c., 57-75 p.c., 45-77 p.c., 
and 55-27 p.c., respectively. Alien residents in Canada showed an absolute decline 
between 1911 and 1921 of from 408,175 to 376,098, i.e., from 5-66 p.c. of the popula- 
tion to 4-28 p.c. Between 1921 and 1931, they increased to 507,724, or 4-89 p.c. 
of the 1931 population. Among the foreign-born residents of Canada, the United 
States born exceeded those born in any other country, although by continental 
groups the Europeans were more numerous. Between 1921 and 1931 the U.S. born 
declined from 374,022 to 344,574, but there was a substantial net increase in the 
total foreign born due to the large increase of Europeans. On the other hand, the 
percentage of the U.S. born who were naturalized to total U.S. born increased from 
63-63 in 1921 to 72-44 in 1931, whereas the percentage of continental Europeans 
who were naturalized fell from 57-88 in 1921 to 49-13 in 1931. 


Section 9.—Language Spoken and Mother Tongue. 


Official Languages.—In the Census of 1931, 1,322,370 persons were reported 
as speaking both the official languages of Canada, 6,999,913 speaking English, 
1,779,338 speaking French and 275,165 as unable to speak either English or French. 
In a table on p. 121 of the 1986 Year Book the population is classified by racial 
origins and ability to speak one, both, or neither of the official languages. 


Rural and Urban Distribution——One interesting sidelight that analysis of 
the data from the 1931 Census has shown is the respective capacities of rural 
and urban people to speak the official languages; it is especially interesting to 
compare the proportions of them that are able to speak both languages and also the 
proportions unable to speak either. About twice as many speak both French and 
English in urban localities as in rural localities, and about three times as many of 
the latter as the former speak neither of these languages. ‘There is, of course, greater 
opportunity for intermingling in urban residence than rural, and probably also 
greater necessity for acquiring the official languages in urban occupations. The 
obvious conclusion or expectation would be that larger proportions among the urban 
populations than among the rural have acquired both official languages. But other 
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factors enter into the question, since the acquisition of both official languages is as 
much a matter of capacity to acquire them as of opportunity, intermarriage, necessity, 
and so on. 

Table 18 compares the percentages of the rural and urban population of Canada 
speaking both official languages and speaking neither of them, classified by sex and 
age in 1931. . 


18.— Percentages of the Rural and Urban Populations of Canada Speaking Both or 
Neither Official Languages, by Quinquennial Age Groups and Sex, 1931. 


’ Percentage Speaking Percentage Speaking 
Both French and English. Neither Language. 
Age Group. Males. Females. Males. _ Females. 

Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
eee OneMAS ain 4-78 7°69 4-87 7:62 4-28 0-53 4-30 0-52 
LO =14 Bose aneanee 7-49 14-72 7-67 14-39 1-07 0-09 1-00 0-06 
19=19.00. Seen Sees 10-10 21-96 10-40 19-83 1-00 0-16 1-26 0:26 
20-24 Pane rg eee 12-24 25-58 11-15 20-57 1-71 0-59 2-77 1-05 
25-20 scien he 12-32 25-23 10-24 19-95 2-92 1-98 4-56 1-63 
BU eoy tone oan secon 12-67 24-77 9-58 18-55 3-15 2-02 4-44 1-43 
GO= 30 er ee eee 12-77 23-63 9-23 16-74 2-36 1-72 4-46 1-11 
40-44 one See ons 12-18 21-14 8-76 15-60 2:14 1-86 4-29 0-93 
Leet Rey aerate te 11-92 19-42 8-65 14-35 2-09 1-83 4-51 0-91 
DU Sa RSs So taer 11-98 19-20 8-10 13-69 2-32 1-60 4-68 0-84 
DOGO Oleh ae stele ie 12-89 19-63 8-48 13-63 2-43 1-52 4-74 0-92 
6O=640 se SO Pesce 12-15 18-75 7-59 12-11 3-08 1-37 5-33 1-13 
65-69 axihi it. Kd okie 12-10 18-59 7°13 11-52 3-35 1-08 5-76 1-24 
CUVEE WEI i ole 11-67 17-27 6-74 10-20 3-89 1-08 6-24 1-29 
TOSTO Ae Oe 11-62 16-31 6-31 9-86 4-00 1-11 5-15 1-30 
SO 84 Renee aaee 11-66 15-32 5-81 9-70 4-12 0-96 5-82 1-04 
SOS8OUL ae ne 11-67 14-89 5-93 8-25 4.34 here 5-83 1-24 
GO 04 28 cnet 13-93 15-72 6-40 9-21 5-20 1-28 8-91 1-52 
90=09 ein Nie ee 14-68 21-21 5-26 10-51 -7-54 1-82 13-95 1-81 
LODlORG VERE seo 12-24 16-00 8-62 12-90 30-61 8-00 27-59 12-90 
Not stated........ 6-29 8-81 4-61 14-04 16-33 1-28 19-51 0-72 


Mother Tongue.—At p. 122 of the 1986 Year Book will be found a table show- 
ing the mother tongues of the population, by provinces and for the Dominion. 


Section 10.—Rural and Urban Population. 


For the purposes of the census the population residing in cities, towns, and 
incorporated villages has been defined as urban, and that outside of such localities 
as rural. Thus the distinction here made between ‘rural’ and ‘urban’ population 
is a distinction of provincial legal status rather than of size of aggregations of popu- 
lation within limited areas. Since the laws of the various provinces differ in regard 
to the population necessary before a municipality may be incorporated as urban 
(the laws of Saskatchewan, for example, making provision that 50 people actually 
resident on an area not greater than 640 acres may claim incorporation as a village, 
while the Ontario law now requires that villages asking for incorporation shall have a 
population of 750 on an area not exceeding 500 acres), the line of demarcation be- 
tween rural and urban population is not at all uniformly drawn throughout the 
Dominion, as far as comparable aggregations of population are concerned. 

A table published at p. 147 of the 1934-85 Year Book gives the rural and urban 
populations, by provinces and sex, and divides the incorporated urban centres 
into two groups, viz., under one thousand, and one thousand or over, thereby 
allowing a closer comparison than is possible from Table 19. The population in 
urban places having less than one thousand is shown to have decreased for the 
whole of Canada but increased in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and British 
Columbia. In Table 19 are given statistics showing the growth of rural and urban 
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population, respectively, by provinces, since 1891. . To a limited extent Table 20 
will permit the student of population statistics to make, at least for Canada as a 
whole, his own line of demarcation between rural and urban populations. * 


While a summary comparison between urbanization in Canada in 1931 and in 
the United States in 1930 would lead us to the conclusion that Canada, though 
far less densely peopled than the United States, had an almost equally large per- 
centage of its population in urban communities, viz., 53-70 p.c. in Canada as compared 
with 56-2 p.c. in the United States.* A fairer basis of comparison is secured if the 
same population limits are taken for both countries, as may be done by using Table 20. 
Thus, at the Census of 1930, the United States had 29-5 p.c. of its population resident 
in cities of 100,000 or over, while Canada in 1931 had only 22-44 p.c. of its popula- 
tion in such places. The United States had an additional 18 p.c. of its population 
residing in cities of between 10,000 and 100,000 population, and 4-8 p.c. in cities and 
towns of 5,000 to 10,000, while Canada had in cities of these categories only 14-87 
p.c..and 4-42 p.c., respectively, of its population. Thus, taking all places of 5,000 
or over—the lowest population for which comparative figures are readily available 
—52-3 p.c. of the population of the United States resided in such places as compared 
with 41-73 p.c. of the population of Canada, showing the much higher degree of 
urbanization that has been reached in the United States—a natural thing in an 
older settled and more densely peopled country. 

On the basis of the census classification, it is apparent from Table 19 that in 
the decade 1921-31, as in the previous one, urban communities absorbed nearly 77 
p.c. of the total increase in population, with the result that the urban population of 
Canada in 1931 exceeded the rural by 767,330. Out of every 1,000 persons in the 
country, 463 were resident, on June 1, 1931, in rural and 537 in urban communities, 
as compared with 505 in rural and 495 in urban communities on June 1, 1921; 546 
in rural and 454 in urban communities in 1911; 625 in rural and 375 in urban com- 
munities in 1901; and 682 in rural and 318 in urban communities in 1891. 


From Table 20, showing the distribution of urban population in Canada by 
size of cities and towns, it is seen that Canada possessed, in 1931, two cities of more 
than half a million population. These are Montreal and Toronto, with 818,577 
and 631,207 inhabitants, respectively. Two other cities, Vancouver and Winnipeg, 
have attained the 200,000 mark and Hamilton, Quebec, and Ottawa each have 
populations of over 100,000. The two western cities of Calgary and Edmonton 
are now in the 75,000 to 100,000 class. In this respect London, which excelled 
Edmonton in 1921, now takes the next lower place with a population of 71,148. 
Details of the population of these and other smaller cities and towns of 5,000 or 
over, are given by censuses from 1871 to 1931 in Table 21, while the populations 
of urban communities having, in 1931, a population of from 1,000 to 5,000 each, 
are given for 1901, 1911, 1921, and 1931 in Table 22. 

All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing ‘satellite’ towns or 
other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with the central munici- 
pality. This phenomenon is to-day of increasing importance largely as a result of 
the greater ease and speed of transportation by motor vehicle. It has, therefore, been 
considered advisable to calculate the total populations resident in what the United 


*In the United States, urban population, prior to 1930, was classified by the Census Bureau as that 
residing in cities and other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or more with certain minor quali- 
fications, but in 1980 the definition was slightly modified to include townships and other political divisions 
not incorporated as municipalities, having a total population of 10,000 or more each, and a population density 
of 1,000 or more per square mile. The direct result of this modification has been to increase slightly the 
proportion of urban population. 
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States census authorities call the “metropolitan districts’. On this basis the total 
populations of the larger cities at the Census of 1931 were as follows: Greater 
Montreal, 1,000,159; Greater Toronto, 808,864; Greater Vancouver, 308,340; 
Greater Winnipeg, 284,295; Greater Ottawa (including Hull), 175,988; Greater 
Quebec, 166,485; Greater Hamilton, 163,710; Greater Windsor, 110,385; Greater 
Halifax, 74,161; and Greater Saint John, 55,611.* 


* See 1931 Census Monograph No. 6, The Rural and Urban Composition of the Canadian Population, 
by 8S. A. Cudmore and H. G. Caldwell. 


19.— Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and Territories, Decennial Censuses 
1871-1931 and Numerical Increases 1921-31. 


Prowittenk yale 1881. 1891. 1901. 

grrr Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
iP Weeislandy aca: 86, 149 7,872 95,693 13,198 94,823 14,255 88, 304 14,955 
Nova Scotia...... 355,718 32,082 377,030 63,542 373,403 76,993 330,191 129,383 
New Brunswick...| 235,381 50,213 262,141 59,092 272,362 48,9011) 253,835 77, 285 
Quebecr. scanners: 919,665 271,851 980,015 378,512 988, 820 499,715 994, 833 654,065 
Ontarionsnt. seer 1,264, 854 855,997 11,351,074 575,848 1,295,323 818,998 11,246,969 | 935,978 
Manitoba \....25000. 24,170 1,058 52,015 10,245 111,498 41,008 184, 7752 70,4362 
Saskatchewan..... 3 - 3 - 3 - 77,0132 14, 2662 


Nh Sle) is eee 5 crits 3 - 3 - 3 - 54,489 18,533 
British Columbia... 32,977 3,270 40,389 9,070 60,945 37,228 88,478 90,179 
Wukows ce coe 3 - 3 - 3 - 18,077 9,142 
INE Wil ee eee ee 3 - 3 - 3 - 20,129 - 
Royal Canadian 
NOVY iee tis eciee op - ~ - = - - - - 
Canada....... 25966,9143| 722,843 || 3,215,3033| 1,109,507 |/3,296,1413 | 1,537,098 || 3,357,093 | 2,014,222 
1911. 1921. 1931. Numerical Increases 


in Decade 1921-31. 


Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. | Urban. Rural. Urban. 
Bat alsland acne 78, 758 14,970 69,522 19,093 67,653 20,385 || — 1,869 1,292 
Nova Scotia...... 306,210 | 186,128 |} 296,799 | 227,088 || 281,192 | 231,654 || —15,607 4,616 
New Brunswick...} 252,342 99,547 263,432 124,444 279,279 128,940 15,847 | 4,496 
Quebec. eea.t 1,038,9344) 966,8424/1,038,096 |1,322,569 |1,060,649 |1,813,606 22,005 491,037 
Ontarion sii eestens 1,198, 803 5}1,328,489 11,227,080 |1, 706,632 11,335,691 |2,095,992 108, 661 389,360 - 
IM AanitODaiscac pares 261,0295} 200,365 348, 502 261,616 384,170 315,969 35, 668 54,353 
Saskatchewan..... 361,0372) 131,38952)) 538,552 218,958 630, 880 290,905 92,328 71,947 
Albertagitse.. pie 236,6335| 137,6625| 365,550 222,904 453,097 278,508 87,547 55,604 
British Columbia..} 188,796 | 203,684 || 277,020 | 247,562 || 299,524 | 394,7397| 22,504 147,177 
Virkon nieve fees 4,647 3, 865 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 19 54 
INE Re eae ee 6, 5075 - 7,988 - 9,723 - 1,735 - 
Royal Canadian 
ING ass HO - = 485 - 8 - 8 - 
Canada....... 3,933,696 | 3,272,947 || 4,435,827 | 4,852,122 || 4,804,728 | 5,572,058 || 868,901 | 1,219,936 
1 Some of the towns of 1891 were included with rural. 2 As corrected in Census Report, Prairie 
Provinces, 1916. 3 The populations (48,000, 56,446, and 98,967, respectively) in territory now 
comprised in the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and in Yukon and the Northwest Territories 
was Classified as rural in the Censuses of 1871, 1881, and 1891. 4'The urban population of 970,791, 


shown in Vol. I, Census 1911, is reduced to 966,842 by the transfer of the populations of Maniwaki, Martin- 
ville, Moisie, St. Bruno, St. Martin, and St-Vincent de Paul from urban to rural; by adjustments in area of 
the villages of St. Anne and Ste. Geneviéve; and Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 5 As changed by 
Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 6 Vol. I, Census 1911, places the urban population of Alberta for 
that year at 141,937. Included in this figure was the population (5,250) of twelve places that, according 
to the Report of the Municipal Commissioner for Alberta, were not then incorporated. The places so 
included were Aetna, Banff, Bankhead, Bellevue, Bickerdike, Canmore, Cardiff, Exshaw, Hillcrest, 
Passburg, Queenston, and Elmpark. The correction resulting from this and from other small adjustments, 
consequent upon more definite knowledge as to incorporated areas, places the urban population for 1911 at 
137,662. Similar corrections have been made in the urban and rural figures for the Census of 1901. 
7 This includes South Vancouver and Point Grey, with 1921 populations of 32,267 and 13,736, respectively, 
which were then classified as ‘rural’. 8 Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted at 
their homes in the Census of 1931. 
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21.—Populations of Cities and Towns having Over 5,000 Inhabitants, Decennial 
Censuses 1871-1931 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936'—continued. 


Populations. 
City or Town. Province. 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1936.! 
Westmount......... COUG)carrctat 200 8841 3,076) 8,856] 14,579) 17,593) 24,235 - 
Pisinestone..c....-s ONnti snc: 12,407) 14,091) 19,263} 17,961] 18,874] 21,753] 23,439 - 
TOshawa.iesreises: « Ontre eek 3,185] 3,992) 4,066; 4,394) 7,436] 11,940} 23,439 - 
PS VCNCVincss ck ies ee s ING asiiee: 1,700) 2,180} 2,427) 9,909) 17,723) 22,545) 23,089 - 
*Sault Ste. Marie....| Ont....... 879 780} 2,414) 7,169] 14,920) 21,092) 23,082 - 
tPeterborough....... ONG certs 4,611 6,812 9,717; 12,886} 18,360} 20,994] 22,327 - 
*Monse Jaw.......... Saskevess - - - 1,558} 13,823] 19,285} 21,299} 19,805 
MGI. Stans asin se Ontiee. nie. 6,878} 9,890) 10,537) 11,496} 15,175] 18,128) 21,075 - 
"Glace Bayia-e: 221) DUS... = - 2,459} 6,945) 16,562) 17,007] 20,706 - 
*MoOrmmtoOn:, 0... +0... INE DB accreaers 600} 5,032) 8,762} 9,026] 11,345) 17,488} 20,689 - 
Port Arthur.:...... Ont eee - 1275 2,698 3,214] 11,220) 14,886] 19.818 - 
tNiaz. 2 Falis....... Ontos: 1,610 2,347 3,349 5,702 9,248} 14,764] 19,046 - 
TIGRCiee tr teecicse sce « Queso 2,689} 3,248) 4,819] 6,365} 11,688] 15,404) 18,630 - 
CeO cee erat | PONGeode ices - ~ = 2,027} 4,150} 8,621] 18,518 - 
{SALMA Ae cheionws Oath}. ccs . 2,929} 3,874] 6,692} 8,176] 9,947) 14,877) 18,191 - 
_-"Stratiord.....:+.\.+ 4. Onte <2 4e% 4,313] 8,239) 9,500} 9,959) 12,946] 16,094) 17,742 - 
*New' Westminster...} B.C....... - 1,500} 6,678} 6,499] 13,199] 14,495} 17,524 _ 
SBranmdonsiec seuss Man... as<er - - 3,778} 5,620) 13,839} 15,397] 17,082] 16,461 
*St, Esoniface.......- Mans.2 ho. 817 1, 283 1,553} 2,019} 7,483] 12,821) 16,305] 16,275 
*North Bay......... Ontce. 5 - - 1,848) 2,530) 7,737) 10,692) 15,528 - 
POC GOUORS Sy, os antes OnGoo ese, 2,197} 8,367] 10,366] 11,485) 14,054) 16,026) 15,430 = 
tShawinigen Falls...| Que....... - - - = 4,265} 10,625) 15,345 ~ 
*@ha Shale tei... oh Ont te... 5,873] 7,873] 9,052} 9,068] 10,770} 13,256] 14,569 - 
tEast Windsor....... Onee er. = - - - - 5,780) 14,251 - 
*Timmins:;......:.. rites tee. - - - - - 3,843] 14,200 = 
Rae kd CY 2a: a ee Ont: 3,827} 5,187} 7,535} 7,866] 10,299) 13,216] 14,006 - 
fSOMOM IS eo son bs. one ac 7,305} 9,516) 9,910} 9,117] . 9,876) 12,206) 13,790 ~ 
*Lethbridge......... ATER Se ees ~ - - 2,072} 9,035) 11,097) 13,489} 13,523 
7St. Hyacinthe...... Ovo. eee. 3,740l) © Ooo 7,016} 9,210} 9,797] 10,859) 13,448 - 
*Owen Sound........ Onte 2.ete 3,369} 4,426) 7,497] 8,776] 12,558} 12,190] 12,839 - 
*Charlottetown...... JE SG nae 7,872} 10,345} 10,098} 10,718} 9,883} 10,814] 12,361 - 
fChicoutimi......... Ques sae 1,393 1 OS5 2.2771) td, S20) 855001) 1 S,9o71 letd See - 
iO Not Abas tae RR Cire Bey 8,052} 8,734) 8,797) 9,242) 8,703) 10,470) 11,724 - 
*Valleyfield ; 
(Salaberry de)....| Que....... 1,800) 3,906) 5,515} 11,055} 9,449} 9,215] 11,411 = 
*Woodstock......... Ont eereee 3,982} 5,373] 8,612} 8,833) 9,320} 9,935} 11,395 - 
Fa GH CAN &. < Sates oeiers Ques .chos4 3,022) 4,314) 4,722! 4,030} 5,903) 7,734) 11,256 = 
*Cornwall soo. 0. «6. Ont rotor: os 2,033] 4,468) 6,805} 6,704) 6,598} 7,419) 11,126 ~ 
PIONEER Scie west oes Quetee 3,047} 3,268} 3,372] 4,220) 6,346} 9,039] 10,765 - 
WSandwichiae.:.2 25 00% Ontwe ee. 1,160} 1,143 1,352} 1,450) 2,302) 4,415) 10,715 - 
*Welland= ty.) aa. ts Ontenn ss, 1,110) 1,870) 2,035) 1,863) 5,318) 8,654] 10,709 - 
Thetford Mines.....| Que....... - - - 352001) 17526 k 8,272} 10,701 _ 
*Granby teen owecdee Quessondsk 876 1,040). 1,710) - 32773) 4,750), + 6,785) «10,587. ~ 
foorel ee 8 eS Quer ceo 5,636} 5,791) 6,669} 7,057) 8,420} 8,174] 10,320 ~ 
{Medicine Hat....... Altace. ke. ~ ~ = 1,570} 5,608} 9,634] 10,300} 9,592 
tWalkerville......... Ontiiers a - - 933 1,595) 3,302} 7,059} 10,105 - 
*Prince Albert....... Saske: jack - ~ = 1,785) 6,254] 7,352] 9,905} 11,049 
tBrockville.......... Ont yesenc. 5,102} 7,609} 8,791 8,940} 9,374) 10,043] 9,736 = 
JONQUIOLO A. o.4.0 4. Que side ee - - - ~ 2,354| 4,851 9,448 - 
{Pembrokes.. ..,...2' Onto sce 1,508} 2,820; 4,401) 5,156] 5,626) 7,875! 9,368 - 
*Dartmouth......2.: INGS Saeecee 2,191} 3,786] 6,252) 4,806] 5,058} 7,899) 9,100 - 
{St. Jéréme.......... Ques ee. 8. 1,159) 2,032} 2,868) 3,619} 3,473) 5,491 8, 967 - 
*New Glasgow...... INESEiee es 1,676} 2,595) 3,776) 4,447] 6,383) 8,974] 8,858 ~ 
*Fredericton......... NEBGre 6,006} 6,218) 6,502) 7,117) 7,208} 8,114) 8,830 - 
Cap de la Madeleine.| Que....... - - ~ - ~ 6,738} 8,748 - 
North Vancouver...| B.C....... - - - 365 8,196 7,652 8,510 ~ 
{Riviére du Loup....| Que....... 1,541} 2,291) 4,175) 4,569) 6,774] 7,703) 8,499 ~ 
ve Oy ob UTES SE, Soa Ont Oeseee 1,322] °2,910| 4,752) 4,907) 6,828) 7,631) 8,183 - 
SAVES Ro) 9 (0's Me eR Ont 1,594) 2,066) 2,941) 3,537) 4,359) 5,883) 8,095 - 
ReULUTONE hist ete ees INE Saante 20114) 35461] 55 1021) 5.9981 1 62107) We, 5621 7, 908 - 
PUB ISQUC lec cs eae s Ques. k ~ ~ - - 2,934) 5,603 7,871 - 
wBarrie..a a oes oe Ont joeree: 3,398] 4,854) 5,550] 5,949} 6,420) 6,936] 7,776 ~ 
*Sydney Mines...... INGS eae ae 1,494) 2,340) 2,442) 3,191 7,470| 8,327] 7,769 - 
*New Waterford..... INESMes ee - = - - ~ 6,615 7,745 ~ 
pablo ys ess c's cgeve BiC wes ae - - ~ 1,360! 1,460) 3,020) 7,573 ~ 
PING SAV li its cuts woe Ontyaian. 4,049} 5,080; 6,081 7,003} 6,964) 7,620) 7,505 ~ 
eAmbherst ts. .s. see INES cistors ot 1,839] 2,274| 3,781) 4,964) 8,973) 9,998} 7,450 - 
INGweLOronto....25.} Ontivse... - - - 209 686 2,669 7,146 = 
{Smiths Falls....... Ont. .ee AP TSO es OST ae S041) bia; lool On57 U0) Oy COOlumna, LOS - 
WauZON ene secs es ae Que wens 2,827] 4,578) 4,391) 4,267) 4,982) 6,428) 7,084 ~ 
SViatINOULM Ces ace dee INES oie cae 4,696} 5,324] 6,089} 6,430} 6,600) 7,073} 7,055 = 
qMidland.orts ccs oes Ontieen ve. - 1,095} 2,088} 3,174| 4,663) 7,016; 6,920 - 
Mimico...... hou are Ontigen-a. ~ - = AST um leoi ol) ont OL. SOO ~ 


1 The 1936 figures cover cities and towns of the Prairie Provinces only. 
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Population is shown in Table 20 to be increasingly attracted to the larger cities. 
Thus, not only have cities of over 500,000 population (Montreal and Toronto) 
increased their proportions to the total, but cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 have 
increased their aggregate population from 5-90 p.c. of the total to 8-46 p.c., and 
cities of between 5,000 and 100,000 from 17-68 p.c. to 19-29 p.c. in the decade 


1921-31. 


As will be seen, the large absolute increases in the total population of 


municipalities of less than 1,000 persons for 1921 and 1931 were due almost entirely 
to the addition of newly incorporated places. * 


* See also reference in text footnote (*) at top of p. 94. 


20.— Urban Populations, Classified by Sizeof Municipality Groups, 1911, 1921, and 1931. 


Num- Per : Per Per 
Group. ber Popula- | Cent of Popula- | Cent of Popula- ,_ ‘ent of 

of tion. Total tion. Total tion. Total 

Places Pop. || Places Pop. || Places ‘Pop. 
Over 500,000........ Nil - - 2 | 1,140,399 2 | 1,449,784 | ° 13-97 

Between— , 

400,000 and 500,000 1 | 490,504 6-81 Nil - - Nil ; - 

300,000 and 400,000 1} 381,833 5-30 ms = - sf - = 
200,000 and 300,000) Nil - - at: = = 2 465,378 4-48 
100,000 and 200,000 Z 236,436 3°28 4 518,298 5-90 3 415,013 3-98 
50,000 and 100,000 3 247,221 3-43 5 336, 650 3°83 7 470,443 , 4-53 
25,000 and 50,000 7 272,071 3°78 7 2° 9,036 2°72 10 329,521 3°27 
15,000 and 25,000 11 | 193,977 2-69 19 ; €70,990 4-22 293] 487 292] 1 4.41 
10,000 and 15,000 18 225,423 3°13 18 224,033 2-55 23 275,944 2:66 

5,000 and 10,000 44 313,100 4-34 54 382, 762 4-36 68 458,784 4-42 _. 
~ 3,000 and 5,000 59 | 222,274 3-08 RA) IR PAL 3-10 (OUP! YER PLE 2-63 
1,000 and 3,000 250 428, 250 5-94 293 492,116 5-60 324 | 557,466. |. 5-87. 

~ 500 and 1,000 241 174, 781 2-43 290 215,648 . 322 231,375 2°23. 
Under s00 see eeaeer 419 87,077 1-21 679 | 159,410 750 | 179,782 1-73 
Totals........ 1,056 | 3,272,947 | 45-42 || 1,443 | 4,352,122 1,605 | 5,572,058 53-70 


1911: 


1921. 


7 —— 
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21.—Populations of Cities and Towns having Over 5,000 Inhabitants, Decennial 
Censuses 1871-1931 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936.1 


Nore.— The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and 


those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (7{). 
censuses have been rearranged as far as possible to cover the same area as in 1931. 


Populations. 


1891. 1901. 1971. 


1921, 


1931. 


In all cases the populations for previous 


1936.1 


——— ee ee ee ee ee 


City or Town. Province. 
1871. 1881. 
*(Montrealiies cee. sor Quex sews. 130,833] 177,377 
*OTONtOn senses Ontevece. 59,000} 96,196 
*Vancouver.......... BiCee er. = = 
Winnipeg cies) eee Mantes ie. 241 7,985 
jetamilton see Ontee.e. 26,880} 36,661 
"Quebecois. as acne Quelere 4 59,699! 62,446 
*OCtAWA ce acne Ont 2: 24,141) 31,307 
*Calgaryic nce UNE ie - - 
THadmontons.24.cee Altanea cy. - - 
TOndone nee. ene Ont stare 18,000} 27,867 
*Windsor. 2. soe Outer: 4,253 6,561 
jVerdun-. see eee Quem. - 278 
*Haliiaxsacee tao INES ixaric 29,582} 36,100 
“Regina .. ee eee Saskwnk: - - 
*Saint Jobnendere see eC eee 41,325) 41,353 
*Saskatoonies..5.2er Saskiaene: - - 
TVictoria.e seaenee BiCaee. Sa T0NmmOTo Zo 
tThree Rivers....... Queer. e 7,570} 8,670 
*Kitchenerss...5..0 0 Ontoecece 2,743 4,054 
*Brantiordwe ene weee Ontvenees 8,107) 9,616 
ST ELUL LSS cater epee Queweree: 3,800} 6,890 
{Sherbrooke......... Quetta. 47432) 7,227 
Qutremonts 3. -- ee U6 lea... ~ 387 
tFort William....... Ont ee ~ 690 
{St. Catharines...... Ontaseee 7,864| 9,631 


256, 723 
181,215 
13,709 
25,639 
48,939 


328,172 
209, 892 
29,432 
42,340 
52,634 
68,840 
59,928 
4,392 
= 4,176 
37,976 
12,153 
1,898 
40, 832 
2,249 
40,711 
113 
20,919 
9,981 
9,747 
16,619 
13,993 
11,765 
1,148 
3,633 
9,946 


490,504 
381, 833 
120, 847 
136,085 
81,969 
78,710 
87,062 
43,704 
31,064 
46,300 
17,829 
11,629 
46,619 
30,213 
42,511 
12,004 
31,660 
13,691 
15,196 
23,132 
18, 222 
16, 405 
4,820 
16,499 
12,484 


38,437 
39,179 


2,176 
9,170 


1 The 1936 figures cover cities and towns of the Prairie Provinces only. 


618,506 
521, 893 
163, 220 
179,087 
114,151 
95,193 
107, 843 
63,305 
58, 821 
60,959 
38,591 
25,001 
58,372 
34,432 
47,166 
25,739 
38,727 
22,367 
21,763 
29,440 
34,117 
23,515 
13,249 
20,541 
19,881 


818,577 
631,207 
246,593 
218, 785 
155,547 
130,594 
126, 872 
83,761 
79,197 
71,148 
63, 108 
60,745 
59,275 
53,209 
47,514 
43,291 
39,082 
35, 450 
30,793 
30,107 
29,433 
28,933 
28,641 
26,277 
24,753 


215,814 


83,407 
85,774 


53,354 
41,734 
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21.—Populations of Cities and Towns having Over 5,000 Inhabitants, Decennial 
Censuses 1871-1931 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936'—concluded. 


City or Town. Province. 


Populations. 

1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
- 1,806], 5,202) 6;158) 5,407) 6,766 
1,645} 4,595} 6,130} 6,254] 6,559} 6,745 
= = - 3,169 5,324 6,686 
900) 1,955} - 1,450) 1,725) 2,852) 6,609 

- 3,363} 3,901) 5,892) 6,766) 6,597 

- L482 2,652 3,817 5,570 6,505 
DG! eel, LoAtes 1, 253i, © 1262411 93-415 \c 956,508 
= = 2,511} 4,783) 7,631) 6,461 
- - = | © 4,828) 4,035) 6,480 
900} 4,813) 4,559) 5,718) 5,681) 6,355 
- - - 4,184} 6,393] 6,350 

~ 2,100} 3,516) 3,978) 5,159) 6,302 
1,419} 1,848} 2,308) 3,883} 5,423] 6,280 
8,042} 4,363) 4,217) 3,988} 5,902) 6,276 
1,474] . 1,300} 1,693} - 3,028} 3,759) 6,213 
- - - a hi2k 4,001) 6, 167 
1,520) 2,513) ~ 4,646) © 5;418)- 6,585] . 6,139 
332 906 1,362 3,344 3,890 6,075 
- - 5,278] 4,476) 5,280] 5,992 

- - = 2,105 4,108 5,986 
4,957) 4,829) 4,239] 5,074) 5,327) 5,834 
4,445} 4,939} 5,755) 7,090] 5,882} 5,809 
- - - - 4,185) 5; 747, 
1,417; 1,429} 1,804 3,097} 38,612) 5,589 
2,920 3,252 2,748 3,412 4,527 5,532 
- 1,339} 1,163) 1,611) 3,109) «5,470 
2,300, 2,757) 2,885] 38,972) 4,682) 5,407 
- 1,184; 1,890) 1,860} 3,282} 5,348 
1,605} 2,611) 3,153) 38,846) 4,906) 5,296 
- - 121} 1,852} 3,518) 5,296 
4,318] 4,191) 4,578) 4,763) 5,150} 5,233 
2,040) 42,674) 9 2,627) 9 332271 (3,958 ere 
- - - - - ,20 
1,920 2,042 4,150 4,400 5,544 5,177 
D450) a 2 2earne OG y QV 4,825) 15,092 
3,140 2,786 2,110 2,248 3,957 ee 
~ - 700} 2,209) 5,151) 5,027 
3,709 3,946 as bres) 4,299 4,978 5,026 
1,599} 2,410) 2,335) 3,910) 5,312} 5,002 
- - 113 2,210 3,193 5,002 


1871. 
MISCNORAL Crs osicse ss © OnGy sare: 4 - 
FNanaimo.a.cs ae. Wg SG Ree ee - 
ELA SUVICW ioredieca ss ss Ont? Sen = 
bo hOrummondville.. ..i)-Que. «.+. .. ~ 
*Portage la Prairie...) Man....... - 
*Campbellton....... Nabe ee - 
{Port Colborne...... Onitr 3 ca 988 
+Grand’Mére........ Quer ieec ss - 
*Kdmundston........| N.B.... - 
Sopring mills ohne: «ees INES icha sce - 
+Prince Rupert...... dR Os Ae - 
PNA POR ses a Se ie 0's Quel ans. - 
MASTER LOM es wea Mira ace ONGHE ate 1,408 
(PUPS RS a 0 ol ae eae Ontics a. 1,796 
{Victoriaville........ Duehess: .% 1,425 
PNA ID OOPS a ations <0 Bi @iaae: - 
*North Sydney...... INGSbeeee 1,200 
*St; Lambert.....<.. OUe ae ot ae 327 
MING BOM Sete ce ciarsids f+ BAG Seer - 
*North Battleford...| Sask...... ~ 
PE OODOURS day a.ca.c:: Mme & See oe 4,449 
*Collingwood........ Ont Stele 2,829 
MEATS COMA cf. 6. 0c 0:56 ¢ Main tier 2..ccs - 
AIMOUBSKT GS panes. os Queen ee 1,186 
{Brampton.......... Ontige eee 2,090 
*Fort Frances....... Oven eae ae - 
PHONSUEUIL, x. Scisty 2s.! Que inca. 2,083 
SU AULD ps acts ae Chie Ses a - 
REVOTILT ONV de ets Eclshaccis 6 Ont see ae 865 
*Swift Current....... Sasken thw - 
fnmersolle a... aise go Oni rae € 4,022 
MOUELCOORE EAE bak c es. Oni tain 1,856 
Forest Hill (village)| Ont....... - 
*Hawkesbury....... Ontits ate 1,671 
(MORO ced. ccs osc Nit gered oe 1,635 
OULG DIV. s tert a 2 pees ce 2,732 
Swansea (village)...| Ont....... - 
EMONKGOM 4.08. \citebe Xs ask 545. - 
RANGA mine cai.Gat s éce Ontaeidecs onlin 
SSpeCHATtOM. -.icccrs «35 Inia Sasee 1,750 
BVEY DUD <0 oe : Das kiana. an - 


1 The 1936 figures cover cities and towns of the Prairie Provinces only. 
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5,338 


22.—Populations of Towns and Villages having Between 1,000 and 5,009 Inhabitants, 
Decennial Censuses 1901-31 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936.! 


Province and 


Town or Village. 1901, | 1911. 
Prince Edward Island. 
Summerside............. 2,875) 2,678 
ESTAR RMS = 55, ieee aati 1,140) 1,089 

Nova Scotia. 
UG icuall Cea 3,471] 4,417 
BMI SE WALET oo... woos 2,208) 20070 
MOE nc bodes oles SHE US aT eeshe) 
ieriiwilleren.< .8hek oes 0 1 W734 2,304 
SSMS aa th a as 2,849) 2,894 
MEMOETIOSS ici soc ectoic cls « o 306| 2,719 
MoMaANION. Ae. kek ne we 2. 1,546) 2,589 
MAMBENGUTE Sc. le. ee es 2,916] 2,681 
Gite a ee 1,937] 2,109 
BPUUOGDOW yo. . ccs e as 1,274] 1,749 
RTS ISOEO) ict.) sistas wes 2705) 2,294 
CU Noll es a 1,412} 1,458 
PUM APOUIGIN Goo sc ce sa neo o' 1,838] 1,787 
GS, OS eae ee 1,479} 1,617 
Beemelburis............... 1,445) 1,435 
LLG) ORe = rc rr 1,150} 1,247 
Wedgeport............... 1,026] 1,392 
CLG et er a 1,285| 1,392 


1921. 


Province and 


1931. Town or Village. 1901. 
3,759||Nova Seotia—concluded. 
1,063||Bridgetown.............. 858 
Mahone Bay............. 866 
Port Hawkesbury....... 633 
Sy O46 Joreing 2222 A ae chee 1,088 
3262 
3,152 New Brunswick. 
Bi Osoi Cathar i.) ms oes 4,868 
B OBZIIIAINOUSIOTR ot..Foowrsat ss 862 
2,900St. Stephen.............. 2,840 
2,846!|Newcastle............... 2,507 
DER TN Bear GlUUrt en Hn Mea Ae BR te 1,044] - 
2.,669/Woodstock..{.../...4.a05- 3,644 
DOU SISISSEKE . eee oes croeterecl ot 1,398 
AmONG Saeleville. obo h oe meee 1,444 
PP ASMSDewOnhurcer «+. clattcds cites - 
MGA Shedigieses...5.60 bs be. 1,075 
Ihe teen NIM Goyer v5.5 costs eve uct 2,044 
IATA GrandeP alls oc oss. ecw 644 
Addi Marwvevaller ci. ote sesleets 1,892 
1,294St/Andrews...........2. 1,064 
LALSSIS GanGeormes. 4..270%6 ote 730 


1 The 1936 figures cover tewns and villages of the Prairie Provinces only. 
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22.—Populations of Towns and Villages having Between 1,009 and 5,000 Inhabitants, 
Decennial Censuses 1901-31 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936'—continued. 


Province and 
Town or Village. 


Quebec. 
St. Jéréme de Matane.... 
Buckingham... seater 
Montmoren¢y.....gsee ee 
Montreal North......... 
Kénovamies oes ox eren ree 


AsbestOS cfs hs css uer nie : 


Farnham -s.902. seer 


Coasticooks «75... ere 
St. Joseph d’Alma....... 
Montmagny... >. cee 
Méganitic rey. viens serie 
Lachute. esc ase stom eee 


Giffards arco stent 
Hast Ameustent.c ances 


Sen eC ee er) 


Mont Jolistame sss cere 
Pointe aux Trembles..... 
Ste. Agathe des Monts... 
Baie St. Paul 
INTCOLE Gy eas ee 


ee ee eee re eee 


Charny isan coerce 
St. Joseph de Grantham.. 


Iberville: ai bese ee 


Tapani sera seteae ges ee 
Roberval ieena oo aeaeee 
IWindsOr.<ee eens. ‘pee 
Laval des Rapides....... 
Donnaconaret nace ye, 
RiehmonGgs.1s... acces. 


Bagotyillesa.-te- 5222s. 
Berthier.2.cees. ose 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.... 
La Malbaie?............. 
Montelbauniers\ 5. escae, 
OUISCVELOM ee meio e oe 
har pales: eee ios. co: 
Sandon eee eae eee 


INOrand assert ee 
Montreal East........... 
Waterloo: Vegas see. 
Cabanoy-s. ae eee 
Mont Royal: ee eee 
Black Liske. Sees. cee 


Massonw! 2. :2..chrie on ane 


St. Marc des Carriéres... 
Marievaillessy eee ae 
DUSMbIte ater ee eee 


Lennoxvilles 2 eee 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré.... 
Charlesbourg!;..s54. 422. 
St. Joseph (Richelieu)... 
East Broughton.......... 
Cowansville............. 
Témiscamingue.......... 
Trois Pistoles. sere ie 
Quebec West............. 
Arvada (city): JA22 2... 


| 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 


Province and 


1911. 


1921. 


1931. 


Town or Village. 1901. 
Quebec—concluded. 

4,757] St. Alexis de la Grande 
4,638 Baie itis. Sea en ae - 
4,575) Lac au Saumen......... - 
A519) St. Raymond. 2.e. 3... 1 BAP. 
4-500) “Acton: Vale. 4 20 bas ai hace il A 
4 296 4Ghandlersers. sect eee - 
ASZOD | Maniwalkei. = en sce tees? - 
4,185) L’Hpiphanie............ - 
4 OoshaCourvallete..0 bees ~ 
4044 Stes Roses... fee 1,154 
3,970] Deschaillons...->....... Thane 
3,927] St. Benoit Joseph Labre - 
3,911) St. Joseph (Beauce).....| 1,117 
3,906) Huntingdon............. nl22 
3,729) Greenfield Park........ - 
3,0¢o Arthabaska..., +2... e.- 995 
3,566] St. Félicien............. - 
3,292) Ste. Marie............-. - 
3,242) L’Assomption.......... 1,605 
SdZOl PH CCIOEG aan ae eee ete rae 1,364 
3,190) St. Georges East....... - 
3,143! Lac St. Louis........... - 
2,970] St. Gabriel de Brandon..| 1,199 
2,949] St. Jacques............. - 
2,916]| St. Michel de Laval..... - 
2,868] Bromptonville.......... - 
2,835|| Montebello............. 795 
2, S28||istacliancrs |. e eee see LOL 
Zeon: Beloeitl ota cosets mete - 
2,778] Rock Island............ 615 
2,774) Causapscal............. - 
Pea Ol Dan villes se aees ..ctsee ce 1,017 
2,720) ‘Pont Rouge..........<-. - 
2 tl" Pierrevilles >. a... sce 1,108 
2,631] Baie de Shawinigan..... - 
2° O06! St. Casinuir: :2..0s. sss) = 
DROOOKL A NUTSO nce as tee eae saree 525 
2,468! Chambly Basin......... 849 
2, 401\| TeaurentiGGss.....4.s0. oe 934 
2,417! La Providence.......... 819 
2,408) St. JérOmel os2.3. .2) 2. 498 
2,094 St; PacOme.......:02.0e.) - 
2,365] L’ Abord-a-Plouffe...... - 
Pegs Ope ifn Wacdl G20 0 0 WBE pais asm ona 1,080 
2,355] Scotstown...........-.- 791 
2,842) St; Hustache........... 1,079 
2,310] Montreal South......... - 
Dope eval Cel DYOV OO) Gua wen wets 55 OSA 275 
OOo, De beren premieres - 
2,246) Fort Coulonge.......... 482 
2,242) St. Joseph de la Riviére 
2,192 LOUGH Hered aye ence - 
2,187) Ste. Anne de Chicoutimi 516 
DUAN Re aU eee ce Greece 779 
2,167) ChAteauguay........... ~ 
2,153) L’ Enfant Jésus.......... - 
2,052) Rawdon if. wie: ree os - 
2,032|| Beebe Plaim............ 477 
2,015] St. Césairé............. 865 
2,010) Ville Merie.2. oye. ace es. 502 
1,997) Riviére du Moulin...... - 
if OS0he Vale rillante see oe ase - 
1 909 Bick ettecan ptoemeet - 
1,955)| Notre-Dame de Portneuf - 
1,927 
1,901 Ontario. 
1,869] Leamington............ 2,451 
I< 860|| Port Elopen... coer aaa 4,188 
1 868i: Weston ae.ar. scree 1,083 
1585 9/eGoderich =p atcn eee 4,158 
LD, SOO MRAIVOTSIGC™. s.ctentite rans = 
1,837) Wallaceburg............ 2,763 
1,813] Sturgeon Falls.......... 1,418 
PeCOO NM ERATIA J. caus ete ouster 8,229 


1The 1936 figures cover towns and villages of the Prairie Provinces only. 


Murray Bay. 


1,130 


Tetat 
1,102 
1,099 
1,067 
1,066 
1,066 
1,053 
1,051 
1,049 
1,040 
1,032 
1,020 
1,017 


4,902 
4,723 
4,723 
4,491 
4,432 
4,326 
4,234 
4,137 


2 Also known as 
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22.—Populations of Towns and Villages having Between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants, 
Decennial Censuses 1901-31 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936'—continued. 


Province and 
Town or Village. 


Ontario—continued. 
Carleton Place........... 4,059 
IBOLVb Ben ase Se oa hece 3 3,588 
iBowmanvilles. . cc nics 2-134 
Penetanguishene......... 2,422 
PATIO T OM re creeks we piatsncts* 4,152 
Cothranbis.. 1 W0siskcs eck ~ 
Rous Branch. 52.2.1...) - 
COREE Stanoa hie ut bias - 
Otley GMI. Gee ase 1,643 
Kapuskasing. ..2.% 0.086. - 
DeMMarvads co ceke cca cee. 3,384 
IND WIRABKOL.. . eros oi sete 2120 
GananOGueiys: seetns leek 3,526 
PiCGOnM Shore remit. 3,698 
Brideepure... ove .wisace 1,356 
PATTY MOUNG eke ss de ee 2 2, 884 
INaDAnGeu ee Tres 5 claws 3,143 
IB rinicweil Cer tee area 2,105 
SEilSON DULG)... az ster ook 2,241 
Copper iis oes wie ee vars 2,500 
WANOVOT ce HMeet soasebio as 1,392 
UTNE CONG we cee. i 1,119 
IPrescottuerct. sacs te aeeres 3,019 

SOLMAGIT OWE cs seer nee ons 2,933 
New Liskeard....:...... - 
lambs ville eee Mores Pats 22. 
Hailey bury cece oesat oe - 
alin ARAMeE Ns cece cost ees 2,656 
ANHGTStOULS. 36 sec seis s,s 2,222 
iGepolereets se oreece sae. 2,457 
Campbellford........... 2,485 
IPOreSIMOUvh. weciwckarnes 1,827 
AStTOWEIE sOoancan Pease ves 2,698 
WMeatordiaeea a. sae ces 1,916 
ORANG VIN: soe hee Co 2d 
IPBETOligiweteniasn see sce oss 4,135 
I iSrg cal eae dl abr eee ae 1,396 
AUTOR tests te alert en we 1,590 
MMGPT ECON 214.5..5 « Tice dis 5-0 Ss 1,710 
EIN PETSLONC i2e5c ore oes ts - 
omCardanesn)..aiscsies 6 ots 2,077 
Bracebridge. ............ 2,479 
WV Ice T CGD gaxcl ices ocictens bee 2,971 
Mimonte somecineenes se 3,023 
MOT ELIG! Cenmre Seen toes 890 
Georgetown............- iG3i3 
AWAIT OT WM en limite Geet: 2,204 
NSPTATINE DY ses oasis are e sisi eles 1,001 
WSinv Sylow tose Sess es IS i7/ 

LEE CIS ba eee oho tec ee Se 1,060 
PCCUHMSCH... 2. choc cess = - 
iRtove! te Eeha ts Oe aay 2 een eae 1,998 
SIOUX LOOkOUts sass. - 
PMIORAM TIA ste one a’ 08 1,911 
LM! Site oe eee ee 1,012 
BUND ITATIN vlc oe sage aie vs 2,392 
IS S7ES5'8 le ee erg 1,391 
RAdgetOwn .. 0.5.55. -ea es 2,405 
TSE 10) Tg a ge le Rape 2,443 
eorstrOnNUTStscoesiec-. se 8 & 2,146 
BRR ONE ores Iecis gloeciers eis wc | bh 4O4 
UE EOMMR ee ee cRicss dacs oa peavey 
Blount POLESt..2% 32 eke <a 2,019 
CNT) ae er 2,547 
DML TANTNS acy co's, bs coe 'c.o si0 1,422 
IGG 1,653 
EI OVOT. . -ncis.s's) Sleaste ive A AE 
nog ee Nal 1,734 
MEET ciate tas ioral E 2,245 
PMOLOOMG Ge. a ees ne cess - 
TOD BS Re ee 1,792 
meereCredit....:..2:.... = 
Meuneseation.. 2.0... 6. 1,205 
RP GEN Wee Sais is areivlecs victan 1,400 


1901. | 1911. | 1921. 1931. | 


Province and 
Town or Village. 


Mit chelle. kc skis « sisters. 
BLAS LONEE sem cee saayose 
Port Dalhousie......... 
Palmerston: sree ee 
IDresden terest. eee. 


IROLESt mes ek eee ate 
Deseronto:. 4... Westone: 
Iroquois Palis=.;:...0.:. 
New Hamburg......... 
HKeewathil ris. cs. teehee 
MorrisbUre.. teem a. ue 
Ramy River... 2s) oc. 
Caledonia nose ese. 
Hagersville............. 
Wanicleek- Hill rr... 
Point; Hdward=. =... 25 
AMistOnie s © oan s caee 


NWOT O Os Sem es sa whens 
Mardinal. =. Meee sais 
POTtHHlgM 4.08. <2 eos. 
arristones.sica eee tne 
Richmond Hill......... 
Kemptvilles coors... 
ARS are 6 Biyhett # Eines are ea 
@hippawars. os. oe 
Nae aTee hock ts ecero ey 
Waterliord. sce as os ss 0k 
nel attra. se cece: 
Beamsville: . 9.28 2... se 


NorwiChetccacc on. sans 


@ache: Bay.) See ance 
Victoria Harbour....... 
Delight ee ad ee 
Te Orronalesen2 hace ayes 


PRTG UT hese cree es 
iano. ag-c Stic. woe 
SUAVE LD nsyisciceae.< tesla 
Colborne. .siesn eee 


Province and 
Town or Village. 


Manitoba. 
Selkirk 


"PRes PAS) sakes. - 


1901. 


Neepawa........ 


ATIVAN heros. halt 1,489 


Winkler >. 25. 
Taxedont 250k s. - 


1 The 1936 figures cover towns and villages of the Prairie Provinces only 
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1901. 


932 
967 


1911. 


2,977 
2,815 


574 


1911. 


909 


1921. 


3, 726 
3, 885 
1, 858 


1,887 
1,505 
1,361 
1,710 
1, 268 


1,005) 1,112 


1,010 


871 


1921. 


1931. 


1,012 
1,008 


1936. 


——ae 


4,566 
4,147 
3,405 
22,246 
2,068 
1,686 
1,481 
1,480 
1,462 
1,364 
1, 154 
1,036 
1,017 
1,016 
1,009 
978 


2 Revised since the pub- 
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22.—Populations of Towns and Villages having Between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants, 
Decennial Censuses 1901-31 and the Quinquenniai Census of 1936'—concluded. 


Province and Province and 
Toms or Villers, 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. | 1936. Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. | 1936. 


Saskatchewan. ; Alberta— 
concluded 

Melville........+ ; — | 1,816) 2,808) 3,891) 3,923 

HISEC VADs ais.ot opielen 141] 1,981] 2,290) 2,936] 2,854) Newcastle....... - - - 304] 1,278 
Biggar: .2)ene - 315| 1,535) 2,369] 1,953} Magrath......... 424 995) 1,069] 1,224) 1,217 
Meliortivni. «erence - 599} 1,746] 1,809] 1,948] Stettler.......... — | 1,444] 1,416] 1,219) 1,202 
nm bOlditxan.taaer - 859) 1,822} 1,899] 1,819] Olds............. 218 917 764] 1,056] 1,197 
Kamsackeercrtecn = - 473] 2,002] 2,087] 1,810 Innisfail.......... 317 602 941] 1,024) 1,124 
Shaunavon - » — | 1,146] 1,761] 1,636] Claresholm...... - 809 963) 1,156)- 1,051 
Rosetown......... - Sly 865| 1,553} 1,520] Wainwright...... - 788 975| 1,147| 1,048 
Lloydminster?... - 663 755| 1,516} 1,420] Ponoka.......... 151} 642) 712} 8384) 1,045 
Indian Head...... 768| 1,285] 1,439] 1,438] 1,365] Pincher Creek 335| 1,027). 888) 1,024) 999 
ROSENCENA «a chet 413) 1,172] 1,074) 1,412] 1,355] Beverly.......... - - | 1,039} 1,111 998 
Assiniboia........ - — | 1,006] 1,454) 1,257] Redeliff......... - 220) 1,137] 1,192) 990 

ANOS Cees seer - 435] 1,230] 1,179] 1,254] Fort Saskatche- 
Sisdalle te page costae - 250 783| 1,069) 1,152 WElionaiaiete sean 306 782 982) 1,001 899 
WattOug ster a..0t - 781) 1,101} 1,308] 1,147 
Willkci@s tars «oscars - Dei Si 12221 ol,220 
Battleford........ 609} 1,835) 1,229} 1,096} 1,128 British 
Wanyvar denice - 515 849) 1,042} 1,110 Columbia. 
Moosomin...-~-.... 868] 1,148) 1,099] 1,119} 1,104 
Maple Creek...... 382| 936] 1,002} 1,154} 1,032]) Kelowna (city)... 261) 1,663] 2,520) 4,655 ~ 
Kindersley....... - 456} 1,003] 1,037] 1,030)) Vernon (city).... 802) 2,671) 3,685] 3,937 - 
Gravel neues: ae - — | 1,106] 1,137} 985) Cranbrook (city).| 1,196] 3,090) 2,725] 8,067 - 
Sutherland.. : ~ 421 961) 1,148 942) Rossland (city)..| 6,156] 2,826] 2,097) 2,848 - 
Herbertinca. sss ~ 559 827} 1,009 900)| Revelstoke (eity) aly 600 3,017] 2,782] 2,736 - 
Rewalleses. o.ceae - 233] 883! 1,005) 854 Prince bane 3,146) 2,802) 2,732 - 

rince eorge. 

Alberta. (ityers oo =| «=| 2,053) 20,4791: = 
Drumheller (city). = — | 2,499) 2,987] 2,912 Chilliwack (city)|- 277) 1,657| 1,767] 2,461 - 
Red Deer (city).. 323} 2,118] 2,328) 2,344] 2,384] Cumberland 
CamTOses....5. seme =) | «1080/1, 892) <2 258) 2200] sa(City cee. ue ome (o2\ble237)| 12, LOL eae rel = 
Coleman sere — | 1,557| 1,590) 1,704) 2,129) Port Alberni 
IRA VIMOnGs ssa. 8e es -— | 1,465] 1,394] 1,849} 2,094 (City) pee. tear: - — | 1,056) 2,356 - 
Wetaskiwin (city).| 550) 2,411) 2,061) 2,125) 2,058) Duncan (city).... - - | 1,178] 1,848 - 
Card stonya..a. ces5 639] 1,207] 1,612) 1,672) 1,711) Ladysmith 
Blairmore,....... 231| 1,137] 1,552) 1,629) 1,682 (Ciiy) pert aioe an 746} 2,517) 1,151] 1,448 - 
Vegreville........ — | 1,029] 1,479) 1,659] 1,672) Mission (village). - - - | 1,314 - 
EidS0ne even ss eee - 497| 1,138] 1,547) 1,600] Port Coquitlam 
Grande Prairie.... - — | 1,061] 1,464) 1,478 (Ciba. 2 seen - — | 1,178] 1,312 - 
ibacombese.. sone 499} 1,029] 1,133} 1,259} 1,414) Grand Forks 
lannarttney. ee - — | 1,864} 1,490} 1,405 (City) aac 1,012} 1,577) 1,469) 1,298 = 
Macleodiay 1. saan 796} 1,844] 1,723] 1,447] 1,365] Merritt (city).... - 703} 1,389] 1,296 - 
High River....... 153] 1,182} 1,198] 1,459) 1,859] Port Moody 
i RE OYs) as eae et — | 1,400) 1,705} 1,279) 1,341 (city) Setecs oe - - | 1,030} 1,260 - 
Vermuilione. 05s - 625] 1,272) 1,270) 1,291)) Courtenay (city). - - 810} 1,219 - 

1 The 1936 figures cover towns and villages of the Prairie Provinces only. ° 2 Under the Saskat- - 


chewan Town Act, Lloydminster, Alberta, is merged with Lloydminster, Saskatchewan, for municipal 
purposes. 


Rural and Urban Farm Populations.—At p. 126 of the 1937 Year Book 
statistics of rural and urban farm population, by provinces, as compiled from the 
Census of 1931, are given, and at p. 299 of the 1934-85 Year Book details regarding 
farm workers, those farms employing hired labour, the period of employment, and 
the cost of labour. are shown. The reader is also referred to the item ‘‘Wage- 
earners” (in agriculture) in the Index of the present volume for further information 
on-these topics. 

Section 11.—Literacy. 


The subject of literacy is discussed at pp. 131-1382 of the 1936 Year Book. 
At p. 157 of the 1934-35 Year Book will be found a table showing the literacy of the 
population of 5 years or over from 1901 to 1981, at pp. 158-159 of the same edition 
the same information as is now summarized in Table 23 is given by sex, while 
on p. 160 is shown the literacy of the population of cities and towns of 30,000 
population or over, asin 1981. 
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238.—Literacy of the Population of 10 Years of Age or Over, by Provinces, 1931. 
Norse.—Corresponding figures for 1921 will be found in the 1924 Year Book, p. 131. 


Percentages. 
Popula- Can Can yan 
SOR AS EN a .| 10 Toe se oe Read Nor Can C Can 
or Over. | Write y- Write. Read Read Neither 
Write Onl, pea 
No. No. No. No. p.c. Dice p.c. 
Prince Edward Island........} 69,333 66, 996 502 1,835 96-63 0-72 2-65 
mara Scobiads .! visdscnead: 402,401 | 382,472 2,790 17,139 95-05 0-69 4-26 
New Brunswick.............. 310,316 | 286,676 2,200 21,440 92-38 0-71 6-91 
EPRBOOE Soe Wich Ato cetines ia bok 2,167,517 |2,048,778 15,527 | 103,212 94-52 0:72 4-76 
NOSATIOS sr prtetsi ayes wide SA ee he os 2,791,072 |2,719,558 7,357 64,157 || 97-44 0-26 2-30 
11 CURR GP ol en gee kool 557,806 | 530,779 2,151 24,876 95-15 0-39 4-46 
Seckatthowan.: SS ete 705,350 | 672,812 3,441 29,097 95-39 0-49 4-13 
OTH bi ccis seis tha as wh 572,129 | 549,789 2,671 19,669 96-10 0-47 3°44 
British Columbia............ 583,135 | 558,417 1,630 23,088 95-76 0-28 3-96 
Brame Steen ISS a5 is coi Ses. 3,542 2,710 30 802 76-51 0-85 22-64 
Northwest Territories....... 7,021 2,832 108 4,081 40-34 1-54 58-13 
Canada.............. 8,169,622 |7,821,819*} 38,407 | 309,396 95-74 0-47 3°79 


Section 12.—School Attendance. 


At pp. 132-133 of the 1936 Year Book a treatment of this subject will be found, 
together with tables showing school attendance: (1) of the population 5-19 years of 
age, by sex, for the census years 1911, 1921, and 1931, (2) of the total rural and urban 
populations, by sex, for 1931, and (8) of the population 7-14 years of age, by nativity 
and sex, for 1931. | 


Section 13.—Blind and Deaf-Mutes. 


The 1936 Year Book shows, at pp. 134-135, figures of the number of blind and 
deaf-mutes by provinces and sex in 1931, together with the number and proportion 
of such persons as found at the decennial censuses from 1881 to 1931. Summary 


statistics are repeated at p. 108 of the 1989 Year Book. 


Section 14.—Dwellings and Family Households. 


An extensive treatment of this subject, as it came under observation at the 
Census of 1931, will be found at pp. 1386-139 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Two additional tables which supplement that treatment are given at pp. 
109-110 of the 1939 Year Book. 
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Section 15.—Occupations of the Canadian People. 


An article specially prepared for the Year Book, and analysing comprehensively 
the occupations of the Canadian people as shown by the 1931 Census, appears at 
pp. 128-146 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Section 16.—Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces. 


The latest census of the Prairie Provinces was that taken as of June 1, 1936. The 
1937 edition of the Year Book, at pp. 146-152, shows statistics covering the popu- 
lation of each province, by electoral districts, sex, conjugal condition, age distri- 
bution, racial origin, birthplace, and by rural or urban habitation. Corrections to 
these figures with an additional table are given at p. 111 of the 1939 Year Book. 
The figures are also published in final form in Volumes I and II of the 1936 Census. 


Section 17.—Annual Estimates of Population. 


While the populations in different countries are actually counted at decennial 
or quinquennial censuses, annual estimates of populations are required by modern 
States for many purposes, such as the calculation of birth, death, and marriage rates, 
and of per capita figures of production, trade, finance, consumption, etc. In different 
countries various methods of obtaining annual figures of post-censal populations 
are adopted. For example, it is possible, with good vital statistics and records 
of arrivals and departures, to obtain the actual population at any particular date 
with approximate accuracy by the simple method of adding births and arrivals and 
subtracting deaths and departures during the period elapsed since the census. 
This method is impracticable for Canada, with 4,000 miles of common boundary 
line with the United States, crossed in both directions every day by many thousands 
of people. In almost all civilized countries, the actual methods of making the 
estimates vary. Thus, the method of arithmetical progression is widely used in 
estimating the populations in the older countries of the world; this method involves 
the annual addition to the population of the country and of particular areas within 
it of one-fifth or one-tenth of the numerical increase in the last quinquennial or 
decennial intercensal period. In the case of Canada annual figures of population 
were purely estimates, made on the basis of past increases, prior to the Census 
of 1931. They have now been worked out on a basis that takes into consideration 
collateral data back to 1867, and the resulting figures are believed to state the 
populations at intercensal periods more accurately than any published prior to 1931. 


The new method upon which calculations are based is described at pp. 108-109 
of the 19382 Year Book. 


* The table of estimates and the description of the method upon which calculations are based are the 
work of M. C. MacLean, M.A., F.S.S., Chief of Social Analysis, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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24.—Estimates of the Population of Canada, by Provinces, Intercensal Years, 1900-39. 


Norr.—At every census the previous post-censal data are adjusted to the newly recorded population 


figure. Figures for 1867-99 will be found at p. 141 of the 1936 Year Book. - 


Year. Canada. 
000 
OOO be sense oe 5,301 
LOQU eae ee or ee Rail 
ENA Se eee Boe 5,494 
LOD Saas strech crete. ss 5,651 
1904S ees 5,827 
OUD Rr iene ee 6, 002 
AQOG sre Se etl 3 6,097 
LOOT Roe ces se 6,411 
LOURR A eyeeest 2s 6,625 
TOUS eee sia 6,800 
ONO type ais os fs 6,988 
UE O Tate ie ee nee 7,207 
OND ss Gites oaks 7,389 
LAU Pied = tena eee 7,632 
1 WO Sica aha hate a 7,879 
POLO cre een ee 7,981 
LEO SS SRS ER BE rs 8,001 
1 UCT IY sect MI Pe al 8,060 
WSUS e tes ce oe 8,148 
1O1D i See ee. tates k 8,311 
TOZ0 Sav eR CAEL. clos 8,556 
KY ES as eae 8,788 
2 Dire 8 ee oe cee 8,919 
POO BINe Oe oe secre pctcr = 9,010 
] ep Dae i Peer ae 9,143 
OOS Stee ein oe 9,294 
LODO ha eee: 9,451 
Tee eee 9,636 
POD ORE Retaate Laas 9,835 
BOD Oia de. Media ttim) 10,029 
POS OM tae se See 10,208 
LU) bets ae eee 10,376 
POG CE recs cette See 10,506 
POS ake Mase ete 10,681 
TURE DR it gk Se ag 10,824 
DO oie Sons es 10,935 
POS OL weirs we Celle 11,028 
EEC p ag BGR caraeeee P 11,120 
OE ies a See ey 11,209 
MOE eres ct 11,315 


*000 


1 These estimates are subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 
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Section 18.—Area and Population of the British Empire. 


Statistics of the areas and populations of the territories included in the British 
Empire in 1931, together with comparative figures of populations for 1921 and 1911, 
are given in a table at p. 165 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


Section 19.—Area and Population of the World. 


Statistics showing the areas and the populations of the various continents, 
and details of each country, as in 1931, are given in a table at pp. 168-169 of the 


1934-35 Year Book. 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS.* 


CONSPECTUS. 
Pacs, PaGs. 
SECTION. 125 BIRTHS... ace ee Oe 106 SECTION@O.. DO HATES teers ce oe eens 121 
SrecTion 2. MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES... 117 pagan Be heen Moulin? : ere ae 
‘ . Subsection 2. Infantile Mortality....... 
eee ce ee, oA le Pie ee Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality...... 137 
: Section 4. NatuRAL INCREASE.......,. 140 


The collection of vital statistics commenced in Canada, as in England, with 
the registration of baptisms, marriages, and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the country, 
have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to be compiled 
from the year 1610.¢ The system of registration by the clergy was continued after 
the cession of the country to the British, and was extended to the newly-formed 
Protestant congregations of Lower Canada by an Act of 1795, but the registration, 
particularly of births, among these latter remained seriously defective, both in 
Lower Canada and in the new province of Upper Canada, the pioneer settlers 
often going out into the wilds far from the authority of government and the minis- 
trations of religion. An early attempt was made to remedy the situation through 
the census by including a schedule requesting births and deaths for the preceding 
year, but the efforts made to secure records of births and deaths at the Censuses of 
1851 and 1861 produced most unsatisfactory results. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
inherent unsoundness of securing, at a point of time in a decennial census, a record 
of births and deaths occurring over a period of time, this method was followed 
down to 1911, when the obviously untrustworthy character of the results led to 
the discarding of the data obtained at the inquiry. 


In English-speaking Canada, the earlier scheme of registration of baptisms, 


burials, and marriages by the clergy was succeeded after Confederation by Acts 
for the enforcement of registration of births, marriages, and deaths with the civil 
authorities. Such Acts were passed in Nova Scotia in 1864, in Ontario in 1869, in 
British Columbia in 1872, in Manitoba in 1881, in New Brunswick in 1887, and in 
Prince Edward Island in 1906. The Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were 
not established until 1905 and, until provincial Acts were passed after this date, civil 
registration in these Provinces was governed by ordinances for the Northwest 
Territories, the first of which was passed in 1888. 


The Dominion Government instituted in the early ’80’s a plan for compiling the 
annual mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 population or over, by subsidizing 
local boards of health to supply the information under special regulations. A 
beginning was made with the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax, 
and Saint John. By 1891 the list had grown to 25, at a time when, in most of the 
provinces, the only birth and death statistics were those of the municipalities. 
Upon the organization of provincial bureaus of vital statistics, however, this work 
was abandoned, though a conference of Dominion and provincial officials, held in 
1893, passed a resolution calling upon the provincial and Dominion authorities to 


* This chapter has been revised in the Vital Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A list 
of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Sect. 1, under ‘‘Population’’. 

+ For a summary of the vital statistics of the Roman Catholic population from 1610 to 1883, see the 
Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1921, English or French edition, p. 51. For details, by years, of this move- 
ment of population, see Vol. V of the Census of Canada, 1871, pp. 160-265, and Vol. IV of the Census of 
Canada, 1881, pp. 134-145. 
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co-operate in the work of collecting, compiling, and publishing the vital statistics 
of the Dominion. This resolution had no immediate practical results in securing 
accurate or comparable vital statistics. 


The 1912 Commission on Official Statistics reeommended that “for the Dom- 
inion, now engaged in building up its national unity, it is important that uniform 
data should render possible to statisticians the institution of true interprovincial 
and international comparisons. By effective co-operation of the provinces with 
the Dominion, this object should be capable of attainment without sacrificing the 
liberty of each province to satisfy its own special statistical requirements’. Yet, 
prior to 1920, it was impossible to compile any satisfactory series of vital statistics 
figures for Canada as a whole. Among the obstacles to such a national compilation 
were the inequalities of registration between the provinces, the lack of uniformity 
in classification and in the method of presentation, the omission in some cases of 
important data, the choice in some cases of the fiscal instead of the calendar year as 
the unit of time, and the fact that for some of the provinces within comparatively 
recent years the series of publications was broken, while for New Brunswick no 
provincial vital statistics at all were published from 1895 until 1920. 


Co-operation was finally effected as a consequence of the establishment of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the Statistics Act of 1918, which specifically 
provided that the Bureau should publish an annual report on vital statistics. A 
scheme was first drawn up in the Bureau and submitted to the various provinces; 
then Dominion-Provincial conferences on vital statistics were held in June and 
December, 1918, when final discussions took place. 


In 1919, as a result of conference, a plan was devised whereby the Bureau of 
Statistics and the Registrar General’s office in each province would co-operate in 
producing national vital statistics for the Dominion. Under this national system, 
while registration of births, marriages, and deaths, is carried out as heretofore by 
the provincial authorities, the legislation of each province conforms in its essentials 
to a model bill, prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, one of the features 
of which was compulsory registration. ‘The Bureau of Statistics undertakes com- 
pilation and tabulation. 

Under the scheme outlined above, the vital statistics for all the provinces 
except Quebec were secured and compiled on a uniform basis for the years 1921 to 
1925. The annual reports for these years may be obtained on application to the 
Dominion Statistician. 

Quebec has been included in the registration area as from Jan. 1, 1926, from 
which date her statistics are on a comparable basis with those of the other provinces. 
The final reports for 1926 to 1937, including the statistics of all the nine provinces, 
may be procured from the Dominion Statistician, with the exception of the report 
for 1931, which is out of print. 

Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the student who 
uses either the tables that follow or the detailed reports issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics for comparative purposes. First, in spite of the improvements of the 
past decade, registration generally, and the registration of births in particular, is 
not as yet universally carried out. Secondly, the very considerable differences in 
the age and sex distribution of the population in different provinces make com- 
parisons of crude birth rates and crude death rates, as among the provinces, unfair 
and misleading. All rates in this chapter have been recalculated on the basis of the 
revised estimates of population given at p. 103. 
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The Vital Statistics Branch has inaugurated a series of reports classifying vital 
statistics in Canada by place of residence. The first report, based on 1935 figures, 
was published in 1938 and the report based on 1936 figures was issued in 1939. These 
reports show: (1) births according to residence of mother; (2) deaths according to 
place of residence and place of occurrence for cities and towns of 5,000 population 
or over, and for the remaining parts of counties or census divisions; (3) deaths 
according to residence and cause of death, by provinces; (4) the same ‘nformation 
as in (8) for cities of 40,000 population or over; (5) the same information for places 
of 5,000 population or over but under 40,000. Deaths according to residences and 
causes for counties and census divisions, exclusive of places of 5,000 population or 
over are also given and the 1936 report covers live births, stillbirths, and deaths 
under one year and under one month. These reports are in three Parts and may 
be obtained from the Dominion Statistician, price 25 cents for each Part. 


Yukon and the Northwest Territories.—The vital statistics of Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories have been collected and compiled since 1924. They are not, 
however, presented with those of the nine provinces in the tables of this chapter 
because the figures are not regarded as complete, the details are in many cases not 
available, and the small and varying population is not known with sufficient 
accuracy for each year to enable the rates to be calculated. As these territories 
contain less than 1/700th of the population of Canada, their vital statistics are a 
negligible factor in the total. Births, marriages, and deaths in Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories, for the years 1924-38 are summarized in the following state- 
ment. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF YUKON AND THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES, 1924-38. 


Northwest Territories. 


Year. Ha 

Births. Marriages.| Deaths. Births. Marriages.| Deaths. 
1924 ed, hae oes cn eae ee 31 5 38 95 39 47 
(ODD. Ste ere oe ere 22 17 63 57 35 32 
DQG BACn Btt dere coe acters setts 27 12 68 75 3 Bt 
OD Tine dor Reet eects ore 29 19 33 126 20 133 
1928S ER PRREN Sree seek 30 13 46 222 30 367 
URSA ae ae A ee coMen es re Re eee ton, d Pit 35 10 54 133 29 168 
TOS (PR Ae Se ron cae gah ae ae 45 17 69 Don 36 206 
LORIE Sa Qa eine Seren ert pe ane 40 24 66 141 36 106 
A? i en SRI Se 44 26 62 195 33 122 
LOSS Mere ecto renee eee eee 58 15 60 179 26 128 
TODA + ack jscee, Pee eee ae 44 29 48 203 47 154 
y(t ae er ee ee AO 58 27 69 231 63 175 
P9362): ihe a eigen RS tee 38 26 82 229 68 177 
LOS Teed core oe eee eee 74 OM Tel 210 45 147 
JOS Shite his edept arerancich Bee 70 36 61 223 63 179 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Section 1.—Births. 


Throughout almost the whole of the civilized world the birth rate has, in the 
past generation, been on the decline, though the consequent reduction in the rate of 
natural increase has been partly offset by the synchronous decline in the death rate. 


The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 35-4 per 1,000 
population for the average of the decennium 1871-80, 32-5 in 1881-90, and 29-9 in 
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1891-1900. In 1913 the birth rate was 24-1, and, though it rose to 25-5 in 1920, it 
has fallen quite rapidly, with minor fluctuations, to 14-9 in 1987. 


Similarly, in France the crude birth rate declined from an average of 25-4 per 
1,000 population in the 1870’s, 23-9 in the 1880’s and 22-2 in the 1890’s to 21-4 in 
1920, 16-1 in 1934, and 14-7 in 1937. In Germany, again, the crude birth rate 
was 39-1 in the 1870's, 36-8 in the 1880’s, 36-1 in the 1890’s, 25-9 in 1920, 17-6 in 
1930, and 14-7 in 1933. - Since then the rate has recovered to 18-8 in 1937. 


In Canada the crude birth rate still stands at a comparatively high figure, being 
20-5 per 1,000 in 1938. This, however, is due largely to the influence of Quebec, 
where the rate, although declining, stood at 24-6 per 1,000 in 1938, as compared 
with 17-6 per 1,000 in Ontario. In the other provinces the figures varied from a 
low of 16-4 in British Columbia to a high of 25-7 in New Brunswick. 


Birth statistics are given by sex in Table 1, below. Table 2 gives the number of 
live births in cities and towns of 10,000 population or over for the years 1934 to 1938, 
inclusive. For some years previous to 1930 there was a definite tendency for such 
births to increase but the figures from 1930-36 indicate an opposite trend; since 
1936, however, an increase of trend again has been apparent. 


Sex of Live Births.—Table 1 shows the numbers and proportions of live male 
and female births reported for each province of Canada during the calendar years 
1936, 1937, and 1938, with averages for the five-year periods 1921-25, 1926-30, 
and 1931-35. The figures for Quebec commence only with the year 1926, when 
that province entered the registration area, and the totals for Canada are limited in 
the same manner in consequence. Every province shows an excess of male births 
for the years or averages shown in the table. The table shows that among every 
1,000 born in 1988 in the whole of Canada, 514 were males and 486-females. In 
other words, there were 1,056 males born to every 1,000 females. 


1.—Live Births by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, by Provinces, 1936-38, with 
Averages, 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 
Norz.—For corresponding figures for single years 1921-25, see p. 165 of the Canada Year Book for 1927-28, 


¥ for those for 1926-30, p. 156 of the Canada Year Book for 1933, those for 1931-33, p. 156 of the 1936 Year 
Book and those for 1934-35 at p. 159 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Rate Males. Females. 
per = ||————_ Males 

; Province and Year. Total. 1,000 Per Per to 1,000 
2 Popu- |/Number.} Cent of ||Number.| Cent of |[Females. 

: lation. Total. Total. 

‘ 

:; Prince Edward Island...Av. 1921-25 1,966 22-6 993 50-5 973 49-5 1,021 
4 ; Av. 1926-30 1,734 19-7 898 51-8 836 48-2 1,074 
4 Av. 1931-35 1,961 22-1 1,012 51-6 949 48-4 1,067 
1936 POET 21-5 1,044 52-8 933 47-2 1,119 
" 1937 2,093 22-5 1,108 52-9 985 47-1 1125 
: 1938 1,974 21-0 1,032 52-3 942 47-7 1,096 
INOWE SCOLIA...c<.c.s5 0s Av. 1921-25 12,119 23-4 6,275 51-8 5,844 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1926-30 11,016 21-4 5,653 51-3 5,363 48-7 1,054 
Av. 1931-35 11,486 22-0 5,906 51-4 5,580 48-6 1,058 
1936 11, 808 22-0 6,127 51-9 5,681 48-1 1,079 
1937 11.572 21-4 6,071 52-5 5,501 47-5 1,104 
1938 12,241 22°3 6,278 51:3 5,963 48-7 1,053 
New Brunswick......... Av. 1921-25 11,080 28-4 5,708 51-5 5,302 48-5 1,063 
Av. 1926-30 10,327 25-8 5,292 51-2 5,035 48-8 1,051 
Av. 1931-35 10,440 24-9 5,344 51-2 5,096 48-8 1,049 
1936 10,513 24-2 5,368 51-1 5,145 48-9 1,043 
1937 10,580 24-0 5,452 51-5 5,128 48-5 1,063 
1938 11,447 25-7 5,810 50-8 5,637 49-2 1,031 
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_1.—Live Births by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, by Provinces, 1936BR with 
Averages, 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35—concluded. 


Rate Males. Females. 
per = |———___—_- 
Province and Year. Total. 1,000 Per 
Popu- ||Number.} Cent of || Number. 
lation. 
Quebectte.Faisevenrt ce Av. 1926-30 | 82,771 30-5 40,127 
Av. 1931-35 78, 889 26-6 38,423 
1936 75,285 24-3 36, 707 
1937 75,685 24-1 36, 650 
1938 78,145 24-6 37, 809 
OntariOn asin. tee eee: Av. 1921-25 71,454 23-7 34,729 
Av. 1926-30 | 68,703 21-0 33,435 
Av. 1931-35 | 65,000 18-3 31,676 |. 
1936 62,451 16-9 BUN spay 
1937 61,645 16-6 29,990 
1938 | 65,564 17-6 31,959 
Manttoba senor Av. 1921-25 | 16,590 26-8 8, 147 
Av. 1926-30 14,391 21-7 6,992 


6,685 
6, 185 
6, 294 


Ay. 1931-385 | 13,690 19-3 
1936 | 12,855 18-1 
1937 | 12,888 18-0 


1988 | 13,478 18-7 6,568 

Saskatchewan........... Av. 1921-25 | 21,580 27-7 10,461 
ie Atye) 1926-30 21,298 24-7 10,319 

Av. 1931-35 20,325 21-9 9,881 

1936 19,125 20-5 9, 286 

1937 18,640 19-9 9,114 

19388 18,230 19-4 8.849 

Allbertaraeenceceaee seer Av. 1921-25 15,461 26-0 7,574 
Av. 1926-30 15,924 24-2 lite: 

Av. 1931-35 16,556 22-1 8,051 

1936 15,786 20-4 7,705 

1937 15, 903 20:4 7,876 

1938 15,891 20-3 7,766 

British Columbia....... Av. 1921-25 10, 256 18-4 4,946 
Av. 1926-30 10,356 16-2 5,090 

Av. 1931-35 | 10,005 14-0 4,869 

1936 10,571 14-1 Saya Ins} 

1937 | 11,279 15-0 5, 554 

1938 | 12,476 16-4 6,091 


Canada! (Exclusive of the 
Territories).......... AY. 1926-30 236,520 24-4 || 121,552 51-4 | 114,968 
Ay. 1931-35 | 228,352 21-4 |) 117,142 51-3 | 111,210 

1936 | 220,371 20-0 || 113,289 51-4 || 107,082 

1937 | 220,285 19-8 || 113,143 51-4 || 107,092 

1938 | 229,446 20-5 || 117,862 51-4 || 111,584 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


' 2.—Live Births in Cities and Towns of 16,000 Population or Over, 1934-38, with 
Averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35. 


Census 
: Aver- Aver- 
Province and Popu- 
CicomTown, lation, fap pages 1934. 1935, 1936. 1937. 1938. 
P.E. Island— 
Charlottetown.......... 12,361 287 361 358 350 405 398 403 
Nova Scotia— 
Glace Bays. 5 Seece: 20, 706 672 702 715 779 803 823 944 
Pla liiat ee Sci toe eee 59,275 1,457 1,629 1,607 1,679 ea 1,631 NEE 
Shilo halon cared yee ie oo) ge 23,089 511 586 588 589 602 573 590 
New Brunswick— 
Monctonss ee a7 ia ee 20,689 518 494 480 459 487 493 508 


Saint JouwG). -occ.suneee « 47,514 1,144 1,208 1,211 1,164 1, 223 1,216 1, 284 
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2.—Live Births in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, 1934-38, with 
Averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35—concluded. 


[ems i fe | 
. opu- ||Averages|Averages 
Cee. lation, | 1996-30, | 1931-35. | 1934. | 1985. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. 
Quebec— 
CRICOUL IN, eke so. Dy 11,877 553 508 486 508 504 515 561 
Granby 2...46% ee 10,587 298 354 348 308 300 317 318 
ER a SNe a 29,433 1,001 875 853 810 822 815 818 
DUBE L Cy asontrtrens ac aia 10, 765 347 329 285 832 289 280 288 
Mise WN serve ecicc es : 18,630 442 398 368 348 355 387 431 
IRE Gicpek eS ae, SRR ee 11,724 307 261 242 232 212 242 225 
Montreal) sue. doses | 818,577 20, 205 19, 002 18,463 17,786 17,369 Tis 7s2 17, 754 
ONELEMONEEAM ey eaene = 28,641 124 95 82 84 68 50 5 
QUBDE CEE ake ol oe inersieageiees 130,594 4,379 4,137 4,017 3,871 3, 834 3,917 3,873 
St. el yaciutnes?... 4... <5 13,448 333 352 331 356 379 410 406 
Net (Sh 1 herent ones epi are reer 11, 256 324 295 296 275 307 293 295 
Shawinigan Falls........ 15,345 658 570 530 511 529 485 510 
Bherborooketad..ce. cee 28,933 786 753 728 740 783 792 841 
BO ROU Cs tetowiccser wi oeieteestt 10,320 297 265 248 236 240 nT 235 
Thetford Mines.......... 10,701 * 465 351 364 293 294 _ 837 358 
Three Rivers............ 85,450 1,329 1,187 1,196 1,129 1,121 1,078 1,156 
Valley freldieiri 5.8 11,411 317 358 367 307 344 malt 324 
NERS KIC) eR Rica IC IO RS IESERERE 60, 745 1,057 1,021 925 851 891 828 844 
Westmounte:. |. eaten 24, 235 110 313 312 267 208 245 248 
Ontario— 
iBelloyillesr.2 1.488 aeak § 13,790 370 376 367 377 430 381 493 
Brantiordess.. 25.4 hisses 30,107 682 627 578 601 666 606 584 
Chathanie: s. 2.0 chance 14,569 485 484 506 528 578 673 764 
Wornwalllss...:. 25. 2ncos 11,126 468 482 434 600 563 581 612 
Fort William............ 26,277 635 558 474 530 485 503 533 
(OR et Bi at Ras Re es ee 14,006 277 296 289 278 267 295 321 
(CUTE NG) OBR Sak ae ee ak 21,075 395 351 327 341 299 296 331 
Hel eet LOM se si. 2G cence 155,547 3,041 2,957 2,730 2,763 2,758 2,768 2,989 
AIT SHODMT 9.6 S50 Soares 23,439 595 657 609 687 674 724 755 
WSIGCHONEE=f1.5 3.0 e ols 80, 793 754 752 727 759 743 733 796 
MOR Onis ass ree ees 71,148 1,381 1,379 1,337 1,426 1,410 P42 1,587 
F Niagara Falls.........-. 19,046 466 421 405 437 384 406 421 
North Bayi ...3c.00e.s0 15,528 417 390 368 390 393 5 8385 416 
Osha Wak = fala stout. nt 23,439 645 525 510 523 524 534 582 
ViSC RIDE Sie amie Seats Rem a 126, 872 2,965 2,960 2,824 3,040 3,02 2,983 3,140 
4 Omwengsomnd?. .:.scc6e. 12,839 334 319 323 320 327 326 364 
3 Peterborough........... 22e020 579 Sere 545 571 621 628 700 
| ROrieARE OUT 20). 0s cokes 19,818 542 611 477 524 541 566 649 
4 Die Catharines: ...6+cn0. 5 24,7538 596 589 605 548 O0e 571 641 
i eLnOMAs seHs. seeks: 15,430 326 296 323 297 291 296 410 
Iie Seep rena, ened, 18,191 | 431 413 400 424 433 418 489 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 23,082 613 574 493 532 554 522 625 
; SEPEM GONG CE dicertenarein.. 2 Lie a2 384 340 320 350 348 370 425 
4 “SUE! STARR: seth sea 18,518 498 797 767 876 979 1,165 L320 
Mima TNINIS? 2240.2 JL ckles . 14, 200 491 563 590 631 687 812 873 
SROGONLONS Okan ects tk 631, 207 12,210 11,436 10,615 10,474 10,391 9,942 10,514 
Wetland ook ht 10, 709 288 286 254 808 313 310 364 
4 DRAMAS O Tene pas eres 98,179 2,791 2,037 1,901 2,032 Papa el 2,012 2,220 
WIOOUSTOCK is... voce ca a 11,395 246 DWE 214 224 236 273 283 
Manitoba— 
Perandonte? sos 2 0 fs oc von 16,4612 390 303 e270 264 250 268 252 
SPeISONITACC sees wk e: 16,275 2 843 1,064 1,024 1,104 1,129 1,122 espe 
OW USIN Yh oc) a ae eee 215,814 2 4,527 3,944 DeLe 3, 668 3,559 3,673 yer bey 
Saskatchewan— 
MOORE LUA Wis tie a iissidie's saysis 19, 805 2 623 464 426 427 450 AT7 498 
Erince Albert, .:....... 11,0492 334 398 438 469 435 493 513 
INS Ss eats 53,3542 1,368 1,270 ian id bee 1,145 1,353 1,343 
CRIT O°) ee 41,7342 1,058 955 857 872 886 866 903 
Alberta— 
EoD Ga a 83, 407 2 1,806 1,695 1,601 1,640 1,623 1,638 1,655 
BeticimontOn..s... 6.0.22... 85,7742 Pape WP 2,246 2,148 2,278 2.317 2,606 2,804 
LUGS Hol ola te bk 13,5232 436 | Doe 458 582 580 590 622 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster....... 17,524 525 _ 558 544 558 639 758 804 
WIMMCOUVOT. 2 os. oer ess: 246,593 3,776 35007 yeu L7ph) 8,248 3,410 3,780 4,095 


PGOTIA asics se sas.’ 39, 082 Tked, 696 714 709 710 758 824 


1 Includes Hast Windsor, Sandwich, and Walkerville. 2 Census of 1936. 
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Nativity of Mothers.—Table 3 shows, by provinces, the percentages of 
legitimate children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born, and foreign-born 
mothers, respectively, for the years 1936, 1937, and 1938. The influence of the 
limited immigration in recent years is reflected in the figures. In the Prairie 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, where the percentages born to 
foreign-born mothers in 1933 were 25-9, 36-3, and 40-4, respectively, they were 
16-4, 23-9, and 27-7, respectively, in 1988. Thus more and more of the children 
of the West are coming within the class of third generation Canadian. 


3.—Percentages of Legitimate Children Born Alive to Canadian-Born, British-Born, 
or Foreign-Born Mothers, by Provinces, 1936-38. 


Nativity of Mothers. 


Province. 
Canadian Born. British Born. Foreign Born. 

1936. 1937. 1938. 1936. 1937. 1936. 1937. | .19388. 

p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Prince Edward Island....| 94-3 1-5 1-6 0:7 4-1 3-8 3-4 
INGValScOtianes... one 89-2 7-4 6-4 6-2 3-3 2-9 2-9 
New Brunswick.......... 93-7 2-5 2-3 2-0 3°8 3-5 3-5 
Quebecs tae eee 95-3 1-8 1-7 1-4 2-9 2-7 2-5 
Ontario. Saoreo ee ee 77:8 12-9 11-5 10-5 9-3 8-8 8-2 
Manitoba's feito. ss sett: 71:6 8-0 6-7 6-5 20-4 18-0 16-4 
Saskatchewan............ 64-8 6-6 5-8 5-4 28-6 25-7 23-9 
Alberta: 2s eee 58-1 ' 9-9 9-1 7-9 32-0 30-0 27-7 
British Columbia......... 63-1 18-3 15-9 14-3 18-6 17-6 15-8 
Canada!l....... 81-7 7-4 6-6 6-0 10-9 10-0 9-2 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Fertility Rates.—The crude birth rate of a young country is subject to in- 
fluences that vitiate comparison with older lands. These influences are the result, 
to some extent, of differences in age or sex constitution or in conjugal condition. 
For this reason birth rates are frequently based on the number of births per thousand 
women within suitably-chosen age groups. Such rates are commonly known as 
fertility rates. At pp. 150-152 of the 1986 Year Book specific fertility rates of 
married women between the ages of 15 and 49 years are given, by provinces, for 
1921, 1922, and 1930-32. Such statistics will not again be compiled until 1941 
census data are available. 


Multiple Births in Canada.— During the thirteen-year period 1926-38, out of a 
total of 3,044,777 recorded confinements, 36,641 or one in 83-1 were multiple confine- 
ments. Of these 36,280 were twin and 359 were triplet confinements, while one, in 
British Columbia in 1931, was a quadruplet confinement from which all the children 
died within a few hours of birth. A multiple confinement resulted in the birth of 
the Dionne quintuplets on May 28, 1934. In 1937 there were 2 quadruplet con- 
finements in Quebec, all children being born alive. 


Table 4 shows the incidence of multiple births in each year from 1934 to 1938. 
In 1938 one in every 87 confinements was a twin confinement, a proportion that — 
is fairly representative for the other years as well. There were only 22 triplet 
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confinements in 1938. Of the children born alive or dead, one in every 43 resulted 
from a multiple confinement. For children born alive the proportion was one 
in 45 and for children stillborn one in 22. In the multiple confinements stillborn 
children formed 5-5 p.c. of the total births as against 2-7 p.c. in single confinements. 


4.—Live Births and Stillbirths Classified as Single and Multiple, by Sex, 1934-38. 
Norr.—For statistics from 1926 to 1933, see p. 162 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Total Births. || Single Births. Triplets. 


Year and Sex. Children. Children, 


Born Still- | Born | Still- 


Alive. Alive. | born. Born | Still | N°- | Born | Still- 
Alive. | born. Alive. | born. 
1934— : 

ol Ney et Eee ee 221,303 216,230} 6,150) 2,658) 5,018 18 50 4 
Mailers .cc 113,323 110,776} 3,470 - 2,525 - 22 1 
Female...... 107,980! 105,454| 2,680 ~ 2,493 - 28 3 

1935— 

Wotalst 4k Aes 221,451 216,482} 6,136) 2,590} 4,872 34 97 5 
Male......... 113,293 110,763} 3,468 2,473 - 57 3 
Female...... 108,158 105,719} 2,668 ~ 2,399 ~ 40 2 

1936— ; ; 

Potalsi. thse: 220,371 215,377 6,051 2,600 4,913 31 81 12 
Males. ic acne 113,289 110,722} 3,433 - 2,528 - 39 10 
Female...... 107,082 104,655} 2,618 - 2,385 = 42 2 

1937— 

MP ObaIS: «5s els 220,2352 215,276) 5,959) 2,599} 4,890 23 61 8 
Males. oc... 113,1432 110,632} 3,392 - 2,477 - 29 1 
Female...... 107,0922 104,644) 2,567 - 2,413 = 32 i, 

1938— . 

Motels: ort a. 229,446 224,315 6,129 2,681 5,068 22 63 3 
Male waemeace 117,862 115,235) 3,527 - 2,597 - 30 1 
Female... .... 111,584 109,080} 2,602 - 2,471 - 33 2 
1 Tncluding Dionne quintuplets, all females, born alive. 2 Including two sets of quadruplets, all 


born alive (five males and three females). 


Ages of Parents.—Table 5 shows the age distribution of married fathers and 
mothers in 1926 (the first year for which the figures are available for the whole of 
Canada) and for 1935 to 1987. The fathers and mothers in each of these years 
are arranged according to age and then divided into four equal groups. Each point 
of age at which a separation comes is called a quartile. ‘To obtain these points of 
age it is assumed that those in the same year of age are evenly distributed from its 
lower to its upper limit. In similar manner the deciles divide fathers or mothers 
in each year into ten equal groups. 


In 1937 one-quarter of the married fathers were under 27-85 years of age, one- 
half under 32-35 years and three-quarters under 38-05 years. One-quarter of the 
married mothers were under 24-00 years of age, one-half under 28-20 years and 
three-quarters under 33-38 years. Nine-tenths of the fathers were under 43-83 
years and nine-tenths of the mothers under 38-07 years. It will be noted that in 
every case for fathers, the 1926 figure is appreciably greater than that for 1937. In 
other words, parents, generally speaking, are somewhat younger than in 1926, 
although for brief intervening periods the trend has been reversed. 
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5.— Quartile and Decile Ages of Married Fathers and Mothers, in Canada, 1926, 
and 1935-37. 


Mothers. 
1926. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


Fathers. 
1935. 1936. 


Position in Array, by Age. 


1926. 1937. 


years. | years. | years. | years. || years. | years. | years. | years. 
KITS CQUATTUES 16.0. t vee ene taieer 28-35 | 27-99 | 27-89 | 27-85 || 24-48 | 24-12] 24-10 24-00 
Second quartiles.......... a cleat Ca 33-31 | 32-62] 32-50] 32-351) 28-89 | 28-41 | 28-37 28-20 
inhirdiqiarcuesess - ee een eee 39-01 | 38-56 | 388-39 | 88-05) 84-26] 383-71] 33-60 33°38 
Firsti:decilest. t.: ama ees cccrk 24-91 | 24-72 | 24-67) 24-66 || 21-41 | 21-25 | 21-26 21-22 
Secondidecilest. ae nase sen te 27-28 | 27-01 | 26-91 | 26-91 |} 23-50] 23-24 | 23-22 23-16 
Phirdrdeciles sn teci eee oe er eee 29-35 | 28-88 | 28-79 | 28-75 |] 25-34] 24-99} 24-94 24-82 
Kourth deciles. | cps-c 2. eee 31:28 | 30-67] 30-58} 30-47 || 27-79 | 26-68] 26-64 26-48 
Hifth deciles 28). cee se oecon ee 33°31-| 32-62 | 32-50 | 32°35 | 28-89 | 28-41 | 28-37 28-20 
Sixthrdeciles sen auassicaeaes cea 85-48 | 34-77 | 34-60] 384-39] 380-82 | 30-26] 30-21 30-02 
Seventh deciles’ j2sc.ce.2e.50 00 37-81 | 37-16} 386-92 | 386-80} 33-41 | 32-47.| 32-40 32-18 
Hivhitirdecress treme roe 40-40 | 40-07 | 39-96] 39-62] 35-61] 35-08 | 34-99 34-74 
INinthrdecileg wasn wonte es Pose 44-19 | 44-22 | 44-09 | 43-83) 38-69] 38-36,| 38-25 38-07 


Birthplaces of Parents.—Table 6 classifies the children born in 1926, 1937, 
and 1938 by country of birth of parents, and furnishes some idea ta what extent the 
coming generation of Canadian born will be the offspring of Canadian-born, British- 
born, or foreign-born parents. The term ‘‘country not specified”, under country of 
birth, includes for the father illegitimate births and births of incomplete record, 
while for the mother it includes births of incomplete record only. Between 1926 
and 1938 the percentage of births for which both parents were born in Canada, rose 
from 61-4 in 1926 to 69-5 and 70-7 for 1937 and 1938, respectively. 


6.—Numbers and Percentages of Live Births in Canada to Fathers and Mothers 
; Born in Specified Countries, 1926, 1937, and 1938. : 


Nore.—Comparable statistics for earlier years, from 1926, will be found in previous Year Books 
commencing with the 1929 edition. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both Father, Mother, or Both 
Parents Born in Specified Parents Born in Specified 
Country of Birth of Parents. Country. Country. 
Both Both 
Father. | Mother. Parente Father. | Mother. Parana 
Canadass:<. hassle eee 1926 | 159,438 | 166,999 | 142,882 68-5 71-8 61-4 
1937 | 165,064 | 183,253 | 153,089 74-9 83-2 69-5 
1938 | 174,394 | 194,323 | 162,223 76-0 84-9 70-7 
Fincland 2a. 4 ea ee a 1926 18,304 18, 808 9,658 7-9 8-1 4-1 
1937 10,589 7,966 OZ 4-8 3-6 1-2 
1938 10,437 7,659 2,334 4-5 3-3 1-0 
Ireland (Hire and N. Ireland)...... 1926 2,540 2,195 873 1-1 0-9 0-4 
1937 1,914 1,349 448 0-9 0-6 0-2 
1938 1,848 1,249 408 0-8 0-5 0-2 
Scotland 2-28. cee nee ae ee 1926 6,635 7,165 3,918 2-9 3-1 1:4 
1937 4,213 3,670 1,087 1-9 1-7 0-5 
1938 4,166 3,475 965 1-8 1:5 0-4 
Wales crest haha ae dele neue 1926 546 508 105 0-2 0-2 1 
1937 467 304 63 0-2 0-1 i 
1938 468 342 52 0-2 0-1 1 
Other Britisheslesesct so. 1926 100 90 23 1 1 1 
1937 54 3l 6 1 1 1 
1938 59 28 3 1 1 1 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 113. 
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6.—Numbers and Percentages of Births in Canada to Fathers and Mothers Born in 
Specified Countries, 1926, 1937, and 1938—concluded. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both Father, Mother, or Both 
Parents Born in Specified Parents Born in Specified 
Country of Birth of Parents. Country. Country. 
Both |) Both 
Father. | Mother. Parents. Father. | Mother. Paronte: 
Nesomtoundland: us Tasos oie ss 1926 1,001 1,051 515 0-4 0:5 0-2 
1937 741 720 | 259 0-3 0-3 0-1 
1938 731 32 237 0-3 0-3 0-1 
Other British Mmpire...........s-: 1926 524 413 134 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1937 378 247 77 0-2 0-1 1 
1938 347 229 78 0-2 0-1 1 
IETS TTC a ea el A 1926 3,473 2,938 Desi 1-5 1-3 - 1-0 
1937 1,773 1,06 741 0-8 0-5 0-3 
1938 1,647 912 629 0-7 0-4 0-3 
PS MONITI Sate ac sscin ns we oe Saale me oe 1926 531 472 307 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1937 386 276 139 0-2 0-1 0-1 
1938 425 286 163 0-2 0-1 0-1 
Le Se AS) Cite IRR AS en sleamt n are aR 1926 458 471 364 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1937 363 383 228 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1988 343 349 204 0-1 0-2 0-1 
[EINANGOS Brey ere pe os Sa Mabe «Fars eedaks 1926 512 464 194 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1937 275 181 59 0-1 0-1 1 
1938 254 155 44 0-1 0-1 1 
CRCTETRET OG 2 ck Ga tee Bean. Ca SG 1926 711 635 255 0-3 0-3 0-1 
1937 969 623 282 0-4 0:3 0-1 
1938 1,106 626 332 0-5 0:3 0-1 
LUTE AA © Ce ia ea Cae ent aE 1926 ie 460 358 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1937 829 646 oe 0-4 0-3 0-2 
1938 800 649 517 0-3 0-3 0-2 
Mite Ricos cecal e acc a8 bea a's idisteseeseochs 1926 2,599 1,946 1,870 1-1 0:8 0-8 
1937 1,375 808 709 0-6 0-4 0-3 
1988 1,330 749 649 0-6 0-3 0-3 
BEGTSWAVY crocs uNeha sy do s'e:hueeede besishovakeltoeess 1926 840 618 346 0-4 21023 0-1 
1937 671 346 175 0-3 0-2 0-1 
1938 698 330 152 0-3 0-1 0-1 
EMOLATI CLAP re ener tots ovens oe 1926 4,249 3,714 3,053 1-8 1-6 1-3 
1937 4,475 3,567 2,676 2-0 1-6 1-2 
1938 4,389 3,379 2,476 1-9 1-5 1-1 
RS ST AAs eee: aoebeete ss b ohickd cs eres trae 1926 5,443 4,620 3, 665 2-3 2-0 1-6 
1937 3,596 2,691 Tae 0el 1-6 1-2 0-8 
1988 3,453 2,588 1,702 1-5 1-1 0-7 
PRC LOL ISS Ne SEPT < Nataie,< SNR Sciate ones 1926 876 666 387 0-4 0:3 0-2 
1937 673 291 131 0:3 0-1 0-1 
1938 709 267 115 0-3 0-1 0-1 
Other European countries.......... 1926 3,474 2,556 1,909 1-5 1-1 0:8 
1937 3,505 2,246 1,645 1-6 1-0 0-7 
1938 3,511 2,139 1,574 1-5 0-9 0-7 
Cinna and Japan «25s, soc 2 veers eet 1926 1,117 1,052 1,018 0-5 0-5 0-4 
1937 663 445 386 0-3 0-2 0-2 
19388 |} 644 427 363 0-3: 0-2 0-2 
Other Asiatic countries. ........... 1926 362 285 250 0-2 0-1 0-1 
1937 171 109 86 0-1 1 1 
1938 151 87 66 0-1 1 i 
PMESOULSLANAB) ne pgs oe sa dew ex vlna 1926 11,940 13,394 4,096 5-1 5-8 1-8 
1937 8, 267 7,893 1,939 3-8 3°6 0-9 
1938 8,111 7,599 1,699 3-5 3:3 0-7 
Country not specified.............. 1926 6,565 1,230 204 2-8 0-5 0-1 
1937 8, 824 12 97 4-0 0-5 1 
1988 9,425 867 iy 4-1 0-4 1 
MP OPAIS 5 etic iret oes teh 1926 | 232,750 | 232,750 | 178,1553 100-6 100-0 76-54 
1937 | 220,285 | 220,235 | 169,258% 100-0 100-0 76-94 
1938 | 229,446 | 229,446 | 177,0343 160-0 100-0 47-24 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 Includes the Ukraine. 3 This figure gives the 


number of children whose fathers and mothers were born in the same country. The difference between 
this figure and the total number of births represents the number of children whose fathers and mothers 
were born in different countries. 4 This excludes the percentage of mixed parentage, i.e., where 
the two parents were not born in the same country. 
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Origins of Parents.—Table 7 gives the numbers and percentages of births 
during 1926, 1937, and 1988, distributed by the principal origins. 


7._Numbers and Percentages of Live Births in Canada to Fathers and Mothers 
of Specified Origins, 1926, 1937, and 1938. 


Norre.—Comparable statistics for earlier years, after 1926, will be foundin previous Year Books, com- 
mencing with the 1929 edition. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both Father, Mother, or Both 
Origin of Parents. Parents of Specified Origin. Parents of Specified Origin. 


Father. | Mother. Both Father. | Mother. Both 


Parents. Parents. 
Bing lish soe.shon sence eee tas 1926 52,854 55,908 22-7 ~ 34-0 16-5 
1937 44,061 46,540 20-0 21-1 12-7 
1938 45, 864 49,279 20-0 21-5 12-7 
TRISH ah teh Mea shave oe ee 1926 21136 20,071 9-1 8-6 4-0 
1937 19, 691 19,257 8-9 8-7 3-4 
1938 20,612 20,140 9-0 8-8 3°3 
SCObtbISI css. actos Seed eee ee 1926 23,120 23, 285 9-9 10-0 4-8 
1937 20,029 20, 241 9-1 9-2 3:5 
1938 21,309 21,064 9-3 9-2 3:4 
Welsiit:. oases con ce coe ie 1926 858 711 0-4 0-3 0-1 
1937 898 739 0-4 0-3 1 
1938 991 HS 0-4 0-3 1 
Prenchys 35 Sak. Achaea 1926 89,400 92,425 38-4 39-7 36-6 
1937 83,958 87,591 38-1 39-8 35-8 
1938 87,341 91,181 38-1 39-7 35-7 
Germania sek As. Saree eee 1926 9,497 10, 047 4-] 4.3 3-0 
1937 11,440 1278 5-2 5-5 3-4 
1938 11, 667 12802 5-1 5-4 3°3 
ASPINVISNTAT Sees: aan Re ove oes 1926 76 72 1 1 1 
1937 47 : 36 35 1 1 1 
1938 Bi 18 17 1 1 1 
AUStrianne cerns os ae eee 1926 1, 629 1,778 1,393 0-7 0-8 0-6 
1937 627 579 307 0-3 0-3 0-1 
1938 559 513 261 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Beleian:?.c0eae Date eee ae 1926 571 581 361 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1937 547 532 239 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1938 609 568 264 0:3 0-2 0-1 
Bulearian s8c9r cries oocte tine eee 1926 74 32 26 1 1 1 
1937 40 26 18 1 1 1 
1938 4] 24 20 1 1 1 
Chinéseyn 2 ai ke ee 1926 336 310 309 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1937 228 177 169 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1938 225 167 164 0-1 0-1 0-1 
@zechv and Slovalc-.4- he ee 1926 325 368 ge7 0-1 0-2 0-1 
1937 812 793 609 0-4 0-4 0-3 
1938 843 828 619 0-4 0-4 0:3 
Danishhic eer ae went e et eee 1926 491 409 159 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1937 778 533 200 0-4 0-2 0-1 
1938 781 601 193 0-3 0-3 0-1 
ID Chis soy ae eee ae Se ee 1926 1,933 1,890 927 0:8 0-8 0-4 
1937 2,655 DSH I 1,318 1-2 iow 0-6 
1938 Ya (ENS 2,676 1,254 1-2 1-2 0:5 
Hnnish... een chee ae tee oe 1926 498 586 449 0-2 0:3 0-2 
1937 497 688 366 0-2 0-3 0-2 
1938 514 718 379 0-2 0:3 0-2 
Greek 3.4. 3.~ Se ee cee © 1926 290 171 167 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1937 196 132 108 0-1 0-1 1 
1938 166 156 115 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Hebrews ci cconr cece ee eee te 1926 2,043 2,023 1,977 0-9 0-9 0-8 
1937 2,050 2,046 1,965 0-9 0-9 0-9 
1938 2,166 2,146 2,070 0-9 0-9 0-9 
inde scat OME Se eee ee 1926 22 20 2 1 1 1 
1937 45 43 4] 1 1 1 
1938 45 43 4] 1 1 1 
Ehungarian . 8.64%... c ete ee 1926 474 514 410 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1937 961 955 748 0-4 0-4 0-3 
1938 932 961 739 0-4 0-4 0-3 
Teelandicssia ieee. hal ote 1926 363 427 264 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1937 401 345 ILS} 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1938 358 384 165 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Trdigne U2 Mel ee ae 1926 2,162 2,499 2,040 0-9 1-1 0-9 
1937 3,694 4,303 3,492 1-7 2-0 1-6 
1938 3,859 4,539 onoce 1-7 2-0 | 1-6 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 115. 
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7<—Numbers and Percentages of Live Births in Canada to Fathers and Mothers 
of Specified Origins, 1926, 1937, and 1938—concluded. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both Father, Mother, or Both 
Origin of Parents. Parents of Specified Origin. Parents of Specified Origin. 
Both Both 
Father. | Mother. Pasonka! Father. | Mother. Pavonts: 
BEALE cer IMS ha tate. Pothlentec ets 2 1926 2,799 2,379 2,239 1-2 1-0 1-0 
1937 1,985 1,751 1,349 0-9 0-8 0-6 
1938 2,058 1,816 1,312 0-9 0-8 0-6 
MADANOSO coke eek cosine cine oie 1926 800 793 790 0-3 0:3 0:3 
1937 518 516 514 0-2 0-2 0:2 
1938 539 544 536 0-2 0-2 0-2 
| SOL ORY Re. SEB Seen tak me 1926 350 382 312 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1937 391 457 351 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1938 402 474 354 0-2 0-2 0-2 
UNORWELIAING Ss coe tae cea oe oes 1926 1,696 1,789 911 0-7 0-8 0-4 
1937 1,818 1,870 620 0-8 0-8 0°3 
1938 1,890 1,906 614 0:8 0-8 0-3 
| ECTS) OWA G7 fe Sie ee Cra Sain Sea rE 1926 1,988 2102 1,487 0-9 0-9 0:6 
1937 2,749 3,039 1,822 1-2 1:4 0:8 
1938 2,804 3,160 1,797 1-2 1-4 0-8 
PLOUINANIAM bts istereh ss slow fv cee ns 1926 707 601 479 0°3 0:3 0-2 
1937 440 433 246 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1938 428 424 225 0-2 0-2 0-1 
RUSSIAN eee Ack cctmoeh cect a es 1926 2,210 2,041 1,636 0-9 0-9 0-7 
1937 1,261 1,298 834 0-6 0-6 0-4 
1938 1,282 1,323 825 0-6 0-6 0-4 
MELDO-OLOSUIEN 4 vicwcice cers ees cee. 1926 208 185 168 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1937 386 351 284 0-2 0:2 0-1 
1938 440 366 313 0-2 0-2 0-1 
DWEGISN ewer ask Cohen. dees wcrctoes 1926 1,370 1,389 633 0-6 0-6 0-3 
1937 1,534 1,394 409 0-7 0-6 0-2 
1938 1,584 1,488 378 0-7 0-6 0-2 
SiC) 208 Wa SEE eet ee weer ee 1926 269 215 91 0-1 0-1 1 
1937 253 190 52 0-1 0-1 1 
1938 281 218 53 0-1 0-1 1 
CIA Reet ae tat. ten ats nh 1926 284 219 203 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1937 188 158 112 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1938 183 156 111 0-1 0-1 1 
UMA eels ce arc avon. eo sNceae 1926 5,072 5,255 4,665 22 2-3 2-0 
1937 pail) Sas ORTH 5,057 2-6 3-1 2-3 
1938 5,950 6,965 5,049 2-6 3-0 2-2 
ROMER Ase hat fe itens Be Susie > oa? 1926 210 165 96 0-1 0-1 t 
1937 274 256 129 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1938 231 213 98 0-1 0-1 1 
Origin not specified................ 1926 6,635 1,038 321 2-9 0-4 0-1 
1937 9,007 1,434 280 4-1 0-7 0-1 
1938 9,730 1, 260 292 4.2 0-5 0-1 
MOtgls 3s. S676 nto 1926 | 282,750 | 232,750 | 174,0653 180-0 100-0 74-84 
1937 | 220,235 | 220,235 | 151,4198 190-0 100-0 68-84 
1938 | 229,446 | 229,446 | 155,8463 100-0 160-0 67-94 
: 1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 Including Galician and Bukovinian. 2 This 


figure gives the number of children whose fathers and mothers have the same origin. The difference 
between this figure and the total number of births represents the number of children whose fathers and 
mothers are of different origins. 4 This excludes the percentage of mixed parentage, i.e., parents 
not of the same origin. 


low in Canada as compared with other countries. The steady increase which is 
noticeable in recent years is probably due, in some measure, to more complete data. 


Out of 220,235 live births in the nine provinces of Canada in 1937, 8,574, or 
3-89 p.c., were returned as the issue of unmarried mothers. Figures for 1938 show 
a total of 229,446 live births, of which 9,228, or 4-02 p.c., were returned as the issue 
of unmarried mothers. Out of this number, 4,799 were males and 4,429 females—a 
ratio of 1,084 males to every 1,000 females, as compared with 1,053 males per 1,000 
females in 1937, and a general 1988 rate for all live births of 1,056 males to 1,000 
females. (See Table 8.) 


| Illegitimacy.—The ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking, 
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8§.—Iegitimate Live Births, Classified by Age of Mother, by Provinces, 1938, Per- 
centages to Total Live Births, and Totals of Megitimate Births, by Sex, 1936, 
1937, and 1938, with Averages or Totals, 1926-38. 


Age Group of Mother and 


Item. P.E.1.) N.S.| N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.} Sask.| Alta.| B.C.| Canada. 
1938. 
Underlirvyearse: Avaya a Nil A yy 12 22 i! 5 8 Z 56 
15=LO mpeg ssice tou ye ele see SOeeSlOM 134) 4831s 97M Earl?) Se Solemn O9 tees 2,607 
DADA Veal Bisosiecxcavy sires eee 40} 305] 179) 619) 1,172) 206) 242) 292!-- 178 Srey 
25229 VEars. Cek ine eet ee te 9 89 67; 248] 483 Sie gL iipesL00 94 1,294 
30284 Years: Galtenats Cae ero 4 52 33 Cte F213 32 49 39 50 533 
35-39 Years: teen aie Phen ee 4 15 16 43) eg St 14 29 36 27 297 
40244 years. 2.6 «cc ock eee ne 1 7 3 9 45 6 10 8 12 101 
4btyears:OrlOVer. c+ asi eee oe ee: Nil] Nil 1 2 3 5| Nill Nil 1 12 
INGE Sivent Path erase osu os s Nil] 1,066 24a Nal 4 1 3 1,095 
Averages 1926-30............... 42} $58} 299) 2,334) 2,196] 564) 489) 479) 240 7,138 
a averases 19313526 6 Ueroe ae 74, 652) 373) 2,431) 2,707) 501) 651) 613) 330 8,332 
otals— 
£986. FES ich Fe ee 68} 723} 405) 2,469) 2,788} 493) 768) 607) 377 8,633 
OS Finch. oP ae vic oss See ere 63) 693) 381) 2,451) 2,796) 478) 651) 626) 435 8,574 
OSS .5 CROP cee. a0 Bk a oe 88] 782} 435) 2,525) 3,061; 503) 641) 683] 510 9,228 
Percentages of Illegitimate to All 
Live Births-- DiGe |) Preaulapzey \esprC-e |p. cai D.Cra | O-Cealtp. Can le peee p.c. 
eed Ueber ats. ae Oey aes Bed NGel|e 3-9) eases) | 42D) eiao- 8) demo SlmmmorG 3-92 
O87. soe hh Meeee scarce See Sea ee 3-0} 6-0} 38-6) 3-2) 4-5) 8-7) 3-5! 3-9) 3-9 3-89 
HOS BE ce Bremen meen sere: AO Oe fors| ior 4a (eto fis Ocoee To ameeiel 4-02 
Male Illegitimate Births— No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
19S 0) Pc oS cece eee oe 36} 3894) 198) 1,302} 1,446) 248] 375) 304; 189 4,492 
MOB URS: . HFRS avdee oR es de Qe Voie |ee 21'S 59) 1 ADA Ao 3201) ee Sill aemee eo 4,398 
Oa IRR Fesrh OS ae 3a) ~ 402) 2% 230) 15330171, 583)9270)* 23834) 366)" 247 4,799 
Female Illegitimate Births— 
et Ree aE ie Se a are, O2l= (O29 COT mel Masao eo. ol 328i S05 males 4,141 
MOS. Ae ye ete eA, ee Soo a S60 poglieemel Oot ie LOO o mae OO lm eSolll |i Mmnol | mame) 4,176 
HOSS cw Gace nc a Cee oir 51] S380) = 205) 15195) 1,478! 288) 307) slzl 263 4,429 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Stillbirths.—Statistics of the number of children born dead in 1938 are shown 
below for Canada, according to the status and age of the mother. Stillbirths to 
unmarried mothers were 3:7 p.c. of total illegitimate births in 1988, whereas total 
stillbirths were only 2-7 p.c. of total births in the same year. 


9.—Stillbirths, Classified by Age of Mother, by Provinces and Legitimacy of Child, 
1938, with Averages or Totals, 1926-38, and Ratios to Totals, 1936-38. 


Born to 
Age Group of Mother Born to All Mothers. Un- 
and Item. ER FN EAT HE Parr ERT G Era eee 
P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.) B.C. | Canada.!| Mothers. 
1938. 

Under 15°years.....::- Nil} Nil 1 ING De INT NTN Ni 3 3 
15=19' years... .. «ciao 3 31 Dl 85 147 18 19 15 ite 362 94 
20-24sy Carsind 4.3 eee 16 83 G2 e424 eh 33; 81 71 81 55 1,306 106 
25-29 yearss..nwiee. aes 18 88 72) 616) 481 90 84 87 70 1, 606 39 
30-34 years....:2.2050. 10 63 65} 479! 424 68 83 65 65 1,322 27 
30-59 VCArhan dace kee 7 60 si) asi SB) 56 64 iB 34 Hey 20 
40-44 years............ 4 Qi 28\m Zoe aelo4 25 43 24 13 Boo, 11 
45 years or Over....... 3 2 2 35 25 8 5 4 1 85 2 
Not Given. .aetr ere Nil 2} Nil 47 16 1 1 2 1 70 48 

Averages 1926-30.... 43) 365] 283) 2,212) 2,761) 479) 551) 467) 297 7,458 356 
SA ae 1931-35.... 67) 401) 302) 2,337) 2,284 383) 488) 421) 247 6,931 381 

otals— 

OSG peeks’ cpa 70} «=292) 237) 2,365) 2,034) 323) 43 376) 222 6,350 333 

LOSTESE: La. dbeg ache 63| 294! 273] 2,312) 1,988) 345) 398) 355] 247 6,275 331 

T9385. titi eo aces 61; 356) 314) 2,356) 2,015} 347] 370) 351) 256 6,426 350 
Ratios to Total Births- 

TIS Ga Wee path Prectere ZA oS EVA AINE Bio ONE Pee Osos ae © Be | 2-8 3-7 

SL BV Rae Sap ge ate oa or 2-9\_ Qe bie ep eesoeO ecole 2G) ae PIES a Pe 2-8 3-7 

193SPI AAPA ae 3:0) 202-8122 7]. 220 8 Of 2-5]. 6 2:0) 252] 9 Seo 2-7 37 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Birth Rates in Various Countries.—The relative positions occupied by: 
Canada and its individual provinces among various countries of the world with 
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respect to crude birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of population) 
are shown in Table 10. 


10.— Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries of the World and of Provinces of Canada 
in Recent Years. 


a Crude Crude 

Country or Province. Year. | Birth Country or Province. Year. | Birth 

Rate. Rate. 

LE CSIA Oy tel ala Eerie acs ier ance areee 1937 43-5 |\Camada—concluded. 

Asus RCH 5 eS .:- . WIE ee COR 1937 42-2 Ontario Sete ase. ce eto ae 1938 17-6 
Buralcs OOvulCMeNnts:. sinc oecuaen 1937 42-1 British Columbiana saceso0s.ce0, 1938 16-4 
OLIVA OT ee euicteanaa ite nics centers sane’ 1936 AUSPS Leeland ses. Aco teeee sie cee ee 1937 20-4 
HEAT SSUING, So masts eepee « Sede oye! ians 1988 39-9 AS UUUS ATI ray em crt cist Psa ih eee cs 1937 20-2 
LED a aR eres Time coe eile ae Gs iia ata 1937 Oe ie im OE ULULEL NY: Segeye costes cl cfeue creveh See et coats 1937 19-9 
Camon emer ee a1. cae ek 1938 SosO ail Netheriandsite wt. oc be eros... eee 1937 19-8 
TOS ST a A 3 WE ae Ny a 1937 34-5) | Northern Ireland. ..2.5.+.5..055. 1937 19-8 
TIGER BS ai Cl WE SASS i phd Se ae 1937 SOO He ITISMeETOS OUabes aa causes cess eels 1937 19-2 
AGRORREN Cec) eet oe Oe RS De REP Si 1937 32-1 Hear eh Oe es A ee tes hk Sk 1937 18-9 
ASOUUTT AN ASS fers Sie tors, careers 1937 SOLS MC GerInan y=. meee tre tices cat cieaie 1937 18-8 
ADIN MURR Se sia scitd. sees 1937 30 .Gay eWenmanky ea. 0 ns sees dolde leis as 1938 18-1 
(CUR aI eo)" 0 1 aan ane A SUN ese men 1937 DGS me Np GAG ieee where Patan te Gown Lose ots 1937 17-7 
N35) OYE 88 hee Sy ae oe cg PD Nach er ee 1935 DED AHS COLLAN CE” Sater tics 5 ie meee ces Eas 1937 17-6 
Newfoundland and Labrador......| 1937 25-0 || United States (reg. area)......... 1938 17-6 
MLN Geren nane Sa ae te ata nL we 1937 24 Ol Mustralian «chee obs tece Weel e Lew 1938 17-5 
Union of South Africa (whites)..... 1937 24-9 INGw:-ZieolanG-s.. oot asd... essa 1937 17-3 
MAT IA eee Gch conmmeaedee: 1937 24-0 | Caechoslovakia:.}....2.....3.... 1937 17-2 
lung ty Se ens ne oe anes 1937 D2SOSHE WSbONIA: tke ca teres ha = Secs 1937 16-1 
PAGO MANIA: a MN ION. <b hve de peel hess 1937 22-3 INGT Wayne aerdee ie ee hee ee an 1938 15-8 
CORTE EAR Ros Lat Seo 1988 2025. || British islesi:= sc. dee ee 1937 15-5 
We weBrunswiCk=yi sito eee: 1938 Dhajee ite eleven ane teres tote eg tcon fran 1936 15-3 
UOUEC prc he ic sc. taste aes wae 1938 2&aGre | Swiuzerlangs: te. 5.2 gee tess eae 1937 15-0 
ENO Via COLTER cane cattiee ao ied sige 1988 22-3 || England and Wales......:........ 1937 14-9 
Prince Edward Island........... 1938 SISO MI OWSUE: er ead. 1c. cee tie. 1938 14-9 
PRMD GEDA at ter as phate a tases 19388 20e3~ France £4 ..je8 7a. 5 Ba enc eee 1937 14-7 
BaskatGhewanvcc.. 254 es «otk ae 1938 TOA et CAUStTIAR Vane! eas. ee Bone merece 1937 12-8 


MACOS omen were es ks ae 1938 18- 


Section 2.—Marriages and Divorces. 
Subsection 1.—Marriages. 


; The marriage rate in modern countries of the western world is appreciably 
influenced by the general level of prosperity prevailing. Marriages in such English- 
| speaking countries, for instance, as the United Kingdom, the United States, Canada, 
and Australia tend to increase in ‘good times’ and to diminish in ‘hard times’, 
4 when great numbers of those who are contemplating marriage are led to postpone 
the event. Thus an examination of the figures for individual years over the past 
decade clearly shows that marriages reached a peak in 1929 after which the recession 
was steady and marked until 1932; for 1933 there was an improvement, though of 
little more than 2 p.c. over 1932, for 1934 a further improvement of over 14 p.c. 
was recorded and the improvement continued from 1935 to 1938. This general 
trend for Canada as a whole was followed in the figures for most provinces. For 
1938 as compared with 1937 there were decreases shown in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and British Columbia, but there were slight increases for Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, and Alberta. 

Summary statistics of marriages and marriage rates, 1936-38, with averages for 
1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35, are given in Table 13, p. 119 and in Table 32, p. 141. 

Ase at Marriage.—The average age of all bridegrooms in the Dominion in 
1937 was 29-3 years and that of all brides 25-2 years. The average excess of the 
bridegroom’s age was thus 4-1 years. It may be noted in Table 11 that when the 
contracting parties are grouped by age of bridegroom, the average difference in age 
is less for the younger groups, grooms under 20 being 0-4 years younger than the 
brides, while the excess of the average bridegroom’s age was 1-5 years in the group 
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20-24, and steadily increased for each quinquennial age group until it was 11-3 
years for the bridegrooms 50 years or over in 1937. On the other hand, when 
the parties are grouped by the age of the bride, the same regularity is not shown. 
In the case of brides in the age groups 25-29 years and 30-34 years, the bridegrooms 
approximate most closely in age to their brides. Since these tables are based 
upon all marriages contracted during the year, the figures given should not be 
understood to signify the average ages at first marriage. Out of each 1,000 bride- 
grooms in 1938, 942 were bachelors, 48 widowers, 10 divorced men; out of each 
1,000 brides, 960 were spinsters, 31 widows, 9 divorced women. The first year 
in which as many as-1 p.c. of those marrying had previously been divorced was 
1928. The comparison between the figures of divorces granted, as shown in Table 
15 of this chapter, and the number of divorced persons re-married is of some interest. 
Thus 1,870 divorces were granted in 1938, while 887 divorced males and 789 divorced 
females married again. ‘This, of course, does not mean that these were the same 
persons. Table 12 gives the average ages of brides and grooms by provinces. 


11.— Differences in Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides, 1937. 


ee of : “4 Pe of 

Average Average verage verage 
Age Group Age of a ae Age of Age Group oe Age of Age of 
of Bridegrooms. | Bride- | pide, Bride- of Brides. Brides, | Bride- | Bride- 
grooms. aye grooms. * | grooms. | grooms. 
All bridegrooms.... 29-3 25-2 Ade Al brideseere. 4.5 25-2 29-3 4-] 
Under 20 years..... 19-1 19-5 — 0-4 Under 20 years.... 18-5 24-8 6-3 
20-24 years......... 23-0 21-5 1-5 20-24 years......... 22-4 26-6 4-2 
25-29 yearsiict. sce : 27°3 23-8 3-5) || 20-29 yearsi.2.......- 27-1 29-9 2-8 
30-84 years......... 32:1 26-3 5-8 | 30-34 years......... 32-0 34-7 2-7 
30-39) Years. «00.2208 37-1 28-9 8-2 85-39 years......... 37-2 40-2 3-0 
40-44 years......... 42-2 32-8 9-4 40-44 years......... 42-3 46-2 3-9 
45-49 years......... 47-3 36-8 10-5 45-49 years......... 47-4 51-5 4-1 
50 years or ovet.... 60-1 48-8 11:3 50) years or over... 59-2 61-9 2-7 


12.— Average Ages of Parties Contracting Marriage, by Provinces, 1936 and 1937. 


1936. 1937. 
Excess of Excess of 
Province. ant be a Average. Average ae ee Average Average 
Bride- Age of Age of . Bride. Age of Age of 
grooms Brides. Bride- pps Brides. Bride- 
grooms. as : grooms. 
Prince Edward Island...... 29-9 25-3 4-6 28-9 24-6 4-3 
INOVEUSCObIA he. tes ace ss 28-7 24-3 4-4 28-9 24-5 4-4 
New Brunswick............. 28-4 24-2 4-2 28-3 24-1 4-2 
Quebecss.wd ca eee ee 29-2 25-6 3-6 29-5 25-9 3-6. 
OnCario:.> saben eee ene 28-8 25-1 3°7 29-0 25-3 3-7 
Nianitoba soenetcc mete ee 29-7 25-0 4-7 29-9 25-2 4-7 
paskatchewalies cere: 29-0 23-8 5-2 29-1 23-8 5-3 
Albertas. 2204.) eeeet ne 29-3 24-2 5-1 29-5 24-2 5:3 
British Columbia........... 30-3 25-8 4-5 30-4 25-9 4-5 
Canada (exclusive of the} —-—-——| —__}| A _ J] | —____ 
Territories)............ 29-1 25-0 4-1 29-3 25-2 4-1 


Nativity of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The majority of marriages contracted 
in the western provinces in past years were between persons born outside Canada. 
This condition, however, is being quickly changed and such percentages in all the 
western provinces show a general reduction over the past few years. (See Table 13.) 
Both Canadian-born brides and bridegrooms are now in the majority in each province 
and in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec they show a marked predominance. 


Taking Canada as a whole, over 83 p.c. of all grooms and over 89 p.c. of all brides_ 


in 1938 were born in Canada; these are the highest percentages shown for the period 
covered by the statistics 


— 


| 


a ee 
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13.—Percentage Distribution by Nativity of Persons Married in Canada, by Provinces, 
1936, 1937, and 1938, with Averages for 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Nortr.—For figures for single years 1921-25, see the 1929 Year Book, p. 166; for 1926-30, the 1933 Year 
Book, pp. 163-164; for 1931-33, the 1986 Year Book, p. 164; and for 1934-35, the 1938 Year Book, p. 170. 


Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides, 


Marriages. by Nativity. 
Province, Year. Per east The Dries Born 
Total. Pon. Residence. Provinces. |Outside Canada. 
lation. Grooms.| Brides.|Grooms.| Brides.|Grooms.| Brides. 
No. No D.C. p.c. p.c p.c. p.c p.c. 
Prince Edward Island.}Av. 1921-25 473 5-4 90-8 93-8 5-1 2-6 4-] 3-7 
Av. 1926-30 473 5-4 90-8 93-5 4-1 2-9 5-1 3°6 
Av. 1931-35 496 5-6 89-7 92-6 4-7 3°6 5-6 3°8 
1936 595 6-5 87-1 90-9 5-7 5-2 7-2 3-9 
1937 584 6:3 87-8 91-6 5:5 4-8 6-7 3°6 
1938 |: 591 6-3 87-1 94-1 7-6 4-1 5-2 1-9 
Nova Scotia..........J|Av. 1921-25 | 3,186 6-1 78-2 83-2 5:6 3°4 16:3 13-4 
Av. 1926-30 3,224 6:3 78:7 84-0 5:0 3°6 16-3 12-4 
Av. 1931-35 Os022 6-8 81-8 87-1 5-4 4-1 12-8 8:8 
1936 4,129 7-7 84-5 88-5 5-5 4-0 9-9 7-5 
1937 4,337 8-0 84-4 88-9 5:3 4-3 10-3 6-8 
1938 4,089 7:5 82-9 88-7 6-6 4-7 10-5 6-6 
New Brunswick...... Av. 1921-25 2,953 7-6 72-4 77:0 10-5 8-0 17-2 14-9 
Av. 1926-30 2,970 7-4 72-7 76-8 9-2 8-1 18-2 15-0 
Av. 1931-35 Derik 6-5 78-7 83-2 9-9 8-3 11-4 8-5 
1936 3,397 7-8 81-6 86-3 8-0 6-8 10-4 7:0 
1937 3,671 8-3 82-0 86-9 9-2 7:4 8-8 5-7 
19388 eeyal 7-6 81-6 86-4 9-5 7:3 8-9 6-3 
@ueheck cewek ores Av. 1926-30 | 18,731 6-9 80-6 83-5 4-0 Bio: 15-4 13-0 
Av. 1931-35 | 17,089 5-8 81-3 84-7 4-2 4-0. 14-5 11-3 
1936 | 21,654 7-0 85-8 89-1 4-3 4-0 9-9 6-8 
1937 | 24,876 7-9 86-5 90-0 4-5 4-1 8-9 5-9 
1938 | 25,044 7:9 86-7 90-0 4-9 4-6 8-4 5-5 
ONEREIO.. eee oes Av. 1921-25 | 24,037 8-0 61-0 64-5 6-7 5-8 32-4 29-6 
Av. 1926-30 | 25,449 7-8 57-2 61-9 7-3 6-8 35-5 31-3 
Av. 1931-35 | 24,260 6-8 62-9 69-5 7-0 7-4 30-1 23-1 
1936 | 27,734 7°5 74-0 79°6 5:3 5-9 20-7 14-5 
1937 | 29,893 8-1 80-1 82-6 4-7 5-5 15-3 11-9 
1938 | 30,080 8-1 81-1 83-8 5-1 5-6 13-9 10-6 
Manitoba. s.0. sconck Av. 1921-25 4,634 7:5 28-4 40-8 16-9 13-1 54-7 46-1 
Av. 1926-30 4,951 7:5 35-9 49-4 13-2 10-9 50-9 39-7 
Av. 1931-35 5,015 7-1 48-4 62-7 11-5 10:8 40-1 26-5 
1936 5,756 8-1 57-6 70-7 12-2 11-4 30-2 17-9 
1937 65113 8-5 58-1 71-6 ipyor 11-3 28-7 17-1 
1938 6, 262 8-7 60-7 73-1 13-2 11-8 26-1 15-0 
Saskatchewan........ Av. 1921-25 4,982 6-4 9-7 21-0 30-5 26-7 59-8 52-3 
Av. 1926-30 6,036 7:0 18-6 35-9 26-5 21-2 54-9 42-9 
Av. 1931-35 5, 680 6-1 36-7 59-5 20-4 15-0 42-9 25-5 
1936 6,168 6-6 48-3 71-0 18-8 12-7 32-9 16-2 
1937 5,790 6-2 51-5 73°9 17-4 11-8 31-1 14-3 
1938 5, 893 6-3 56-6 76-0 16-3 10-8 27-0 13-2 
ANULOY SS gute Reger es Av. 1921-25 4,313 7:3 9-8 19-2 25-1 22-9 65-1 57-9 
Av. 1926-30 5,265 8-0 16-3 28-6 22-3 19-4 61-3 52-0 
Av. 1931-35 5,530 7:4 28-5 47-3 20-6 18-6 50-9 34-0 
1936 6,020 7:8 37-2 57-4 21-0 18-7 41-8 23-9 
: 1937 6,345 8-2 40-3 59-4 21-2 18-4 38-6 22-2 
1938 6,973 8-9 43-6 61-4 21-6 19-0 34-7 19-6 
British Columbia..... Av. 1921-25 3,971 7-1 16-2 21-4 22-0 20:6 61-8 58-0 
v. 1926-30 4,786 7:5 18-1 24-9 20-9 21-7 61-0 53-4 
Av. 1931-35 4,267 6:0 26:5 37-5 23-4 26-6 50-2 35-9 
1936 5,451 7-3 32-5 43-1 PH how 31-6 39-8 25-3 
1937 6,191 8-2 33-0 43-3 29-9 33-1 37-2 23-7 
1938 G30 8-1 33-6 43-0 31-7 34-1 34-7 22-9 
Canada! (exclusive of 
the Territories)... .| Av. 1926-30 | 71,885 7:3 54-9 61-4 10-4 9-2 34-8 29-4 
Ay. 1931-35 | 68,596 6-4 60-9 69-8 9-9 §-4 29-1 20-8 
1936 | 80,904 7:3 69-5 77-6 9-3 8-9 21-2 13-5 
1937 | 87,800 7-9 72-6 79-4 9-3 8-8 18-1 11-8 
1938 | 88,4388 7-9 73°95 80-1 9-7 9-1 16-7 10-8 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—For comparative purposes, the crude 
marriage rates per 1,000 of population in various countries of the world and in the 
provinces of Canada are shown for the indicated years in Table 14. 


14.— Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries of the World and of Provinces of 
Canada in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 


Marriage Marriage 
Rate Rate 
Country or Province. Year. per Country or Province. Year. per 
1,000 1,000 
Popula- Popula- 

tion. tion. 

Union of South Africa (whites)..} 1937 11-3 Canada—(concluded). 
Japal ity ins eros Seen eRe 1937 9-5 Quebecois 23 ibkrcsaa rea ae 1938 7:9 
INews Zealand ) suspen cans toen 1937 9-5 INewiBrunswickwen. a. wi.see 1938 7-6 
Gunman arse, area oe ee ae 1937 9-5 INOVa SCOULA. Sane octal - 1938 7-5 
A UStralis Bo). eee eee eae 1938 9-1 Prince Edward Island........ 1938 6-3 
GeEmany: ares ee ee eens 1937 9-1 Saskatchewaniee sans. cees : 1938 6-3 
WEG fo sey. os ane Breet: 1938 9-0 Winited States. sect ade coe 19321 7-9 
Denmarkesaay. oc see eee oe 1938 R50 He Scotlandemeees ttek aeee ceeee ce 1937 Wet 
In aye 5 lca a ee tae 1937 8-9 Beloiuimtetcs x: bER eae 1937 7-6 
England and Wales.............. 1937 8-8 INetherlands§.2. 0 eee ss. ore 1937 7-6 
DS hea ee A a a oe 1937 8-7 Ait DUAN TARE as Rochen ee 1937 7-4 
Nistonias. ox seats ee ees 1937 8-5 Swatzerl andi.» tees sete we eee 1937 7-3 
Finland (ages 9. sien reer 1937 8:5 Newfoundland and Labrador...| 1937 7-1 
British Isles¢.c4.n eee eee 1937 8-4 AMSUTIG./ Ce. oo ee ee. 1937 6-9 
Tle ais at Tae re ae 1937 8-3 INorthernelrclandmeeeen ener 1937 6-7 
Czechoslovakiaua.s.8.. eee 1937 8-3 Wiust ayn ec re on ee eee 1937 6-7 
INOTWiiVs. pee Sach ORE es 1938 8-3 GireSCel AREER win econ 1937 6-6 
Buleariaisnsyn atemoeen. cieekie 1937 8-1 PANGS Aeon 4 eee ee 1937 6-5 
sat Lae dan koto Ran oe Ae: 1937 8-1 Ceylon ie asans bh Ra are bs 1938 6-1 
Olen tel pie cs sea eee 1937 8-0 Spain Pees tee Mee. se pes 1935 6-1 
Canad ated. sos eee 1938 7-9 Leeland: BPR 38 pe 3 ASE. ee ee 1937 5:5 
7 Nae) ets Nee eee ee he ere ly 1938 8-9 Irish BreeiState, ae o-ce ec 1937 5-0 
Manitoba...... Be ee a a See 1938 8:7 Pamala CO ae ee Ae ee 1937 4-8 
British Columbia... se eon: 1938 8-1 JAMAICA GS Sirians eee ee 1937 4-6 
Ontariow ay. aca oe eee 1938 8-1 Sal VAdOrne- be. cee ees 1936 3°5 


1In the United States 1932 was the latest year for which the rate has been computed. 


Subsection 2.—Divorces.* 


For many years subsequent to Confederation the number of divorces granted 
in Canada was very small, 1883, with 13 divorces, being the first year in which the 
number attained two figures, while 1903, with 21 divorces, was the record year up 
to that time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces 
and 1913, thelast pre-war year,60 divorces. This number was, however, less than 
one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these years. 

One effect of the War of 1914-18 was to increase divorce. The causes were 
the generally unsettling psychological influences of the war period, and the long 
separations between men on active service and their wives. The provision of new 
facilities for divorce is also to be considered; owing to a decision of the British Privy 
Council, divorces in the Prairie Provinces, have, subsequently to 1918, been granted 
by the courts of these provinces, so that Ontario and Quebec have since then been 
the only provinces in which the applicant for divorce must secure a special private 
Act of Parliament. In 1930, however, an Act of the Dominion Parliament (20-21 
Geo. V, c. 14) gave jurisdiction in divorce cases to the Supreme Court of Ontario. 

The above-mentioned causes tended to increase the number of divorces granted 
in Canada, which grew steadily from 114 in 1918 to 873 in 1930. The numbers 


* The Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes a bulletin on Divorce showing the sex of applicants and 
the number of persons re-married, together with comparisons with certain other countries. 
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are those of final decrees, which alone really constitute divorces. In 1931 the 
number decreased to 692, this being due largely to the transfer of jurisdiction in 
Ontario divorces from the Parliament of Canada to the Supreme Court of the 
Province, with the consequent delay between the granting of the decree nisi and 
the decree absolute. Since 1931 there has been an increase of 193 p.c. in the total 
number of divorces granted. In 1939 the number passed the two-thousand mark 
for the first time, owing largely to the increase in British Columbia, where divorces 
granted almost reached the record established in 1937. 


15.— Divorces Granted in Canada, by Provinces, 1918-39. 


Norr.—In consequence of a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the courts of these provinces. For divorces in 
each year prior to 1918, see the 1921 Year Book, p. 825. 


Granted by the 
Dominion Parliament. Goemediby the Courts: 
_—_——_—_—______—_- Total for 
Year. 2 Canada. 
P.E. || Nov eW | Mani- | Saskat- British 
Island. Quebec. |Ontario. Scotia i toba chewan. Alberta. Columbia 
TOT San oh y Nil 2 10 24 10 Nil ji 21 65 114 
TOUR ree: a 4 46 36 13 882 3 362 147 373 
1920320. ss 9 89 45 15 42 26 65 136 427 
LORE wee oe 10 96 41 13 122 50 84 128 544 
LO22)© oe! ad 6 91 35 12 97 aiff 129 138 545 
1023 ree: s 10 102 22 19 81 41 87 1392 501 
1 OR ete ¥ 13 eke 42 15 778 28 118 1362 542 
1025 5.288 ¢ 13 119 30 15 79 42 101 150 549 
192688. ss 10 111 19 12 85 482 154 167 606 
Os ae as 13 181 29 lig 101 60 148 197 746 
TOS 2.5 e 24 213 28 13 79 55 168 203 783 
1929.7. oe 30 207 30 PA 89 69 147 222 815 
TOS0cr ae bis 41 204 19 27 114 62 151 255 873 
LOST es 1 38 904 36 20 94 51 154 208 692 
{RED ee Nil 27 3384 35 26 114 61 149 245 995 
ERS Se es 24 3034 27 12 116 48 135 258 923 
ODA cat " 38 3564 33 ile 126 62 168 306 1,106 
LOBD ccs 2 28 4604 52 36 145 60 209 384 1,376 
1986.0 ok Nil 40 5074 41 38 179 79 209 433 1,526 
193 hat 2 43 5964 36 54 200 109 241 589 1,870 
LOB 8 foo 83 8134 51 39 205 1225 261 309 1, 8855 
1989 eo se Nil 50 7434 64 40 181 124 266 554 2.022 
1 Granted by Parliament. 2 One granted by Parliament. 8 Two granted by Parliament. 

4 Granted by the courts. 5 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


Section 3.—Deaths. 


Within the past century, and more especially within the past generation, there 
has occurred throughout the countries of the white world a notable decline in the 
death rate, except where man has brought death upcn himself through wars and 
the aftermath of wars. How far this decline has been due to advances in medical 
science, how far to better sanitation, and how far to the improvement in the general 
conditions of living, as a result of the increase in the productive power of humanity, 
is in dispute, but concerning the facts there is no doubt. 
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Perhaps the most impressive testimony regarding this decline in the death rate 
is furnished by the mortality statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have been 
kept with great accuracy for the whole nation ever since 1750. There, the crude 
death rate declined from an average of 27-4 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 to 14:3 
in the decade 1911-20 and to 11-8 in 19388. 


Similarly, in England and Wales, the crude death rate, which was 22-5 per 


1,000 in the 60’s, 21-4 in the 70’s and 18-2 in the 90’s of the past century, declined 


to 15-4 in the first decade of the present century and 12-1 in the third; it was 12-4 
in 1937. In Scotland, again, the average rate was 22-1 in the ’60’s, 21-8 in the 
’70’s, 18-6 in the ’90’s, 13-9 in 1921-25, 13-6 in 1926-30, and 13-9 in 1937. 


There will always be years of specially high mortality, for instance 1918, when 
the death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces of Canada, was 15-3 
per 1,000, owing to the influenza-pneumonia epidemic, as against 12-0 in 1917 and 
11-9 in 1919. Over a period, however, these abnormalities are reduced to negligi- 
bility, and it remains generally true that from decade to decade there is a decline in 
the crude death rates of the countries of the white man’s world. 


As for Canada, while the period elapsed since the introduction of complete and 
comprehensive vital statistics in 1920 has been too short to establish a definite 
downward trend, the rate of 12-4 per 1,000 for that year, in the eight provinces then 
included in the registration area, was substantially higher than in any subsequent 
year. A decided improvement is shown in the deaths and death rate of Quebec for 
the years 1933-36, although for 1937 the rate increased to 11-3; for 1988 it has 
dropped to 10-3. On the whole, however, improvement has been in evidence since 
1926, and latterly Quebec has shown a lower rate than any of the provinces farther 
east. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality. 


As shown in Table 32, p. 141, the absolute number of deaths and the death 
rates for Canada were lower for 1938 than for either of the two previous years. 
The death rate was 9-5 for 1938 which was a very definite improvement over the 
10-2 of the previous year. Decreased rates for 1988 were common to all provinces, 
Prince.Edward Island and New Brunswick showing the greatest improvement. 


Age Distribution of Decedents.—The numbers and percentages of males and 
females dying in the nine provinces in 1937 and 1988 are given by single years of 
age up to 5 and by quinquennial age groups thereafter in Table 16. 


The quartile and decile ages of decedents for the years 1926, 1936, and 1937 are 
given for the two sexes combined and for each sex in Table 17. The fifth decile and 
second quartile (or the median) both mark the middle points of the arrays, and the 
deciles, dividing each half into five groups, give a more detailed picture of the age 
distribution in each half than do the quartiles. It is shown very definitely that the 
average ages of decedents have been increasing steadily. The method of construc- 
tion and interpretation of this table is given on p. 111 in connection with a similar 
one sbowing quartile and decile ages of married fathers and mothers. 


Standardized Death Rates.—While the crude death rate gives the actual 
mortality per 1,000 of population, the differing age constitution of the population 
in different communities and the high mortality among infants and elderly people 


make the crude death rate no true test-of the relative expectation of life in such 
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communities. Where the age constitution of a particular group is especially 
favourable to low mortality, for example among the selected lives of soldiers in peace 
time, the crude rate will naturally be lower than elsewhere. 


16.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Deaths in Canada, by Sex and Age 
Groups, 1937-38. 


Numbers. Percentages. 


Age Group. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


1937. 1938. 1937. 1938. 1937. 1938. 1937. 1938. 


WNGOT EGY Caiman iis deiii ates oe xo Atos 03508715. Se OI 27, 185 15-3 14-1 13-9 12-9 
LU SCEET wag 3 Ge coe Re ee 1,479 903 | 1,185 2-4 1:5 2-3 1-6 
Peay CAN Beis in ies eet teed -raee 645 506 540 1-0 0-9 1-0 0:8 
SEV OATS eRe te ee soe, ou ae cae 462 338 375 0-7 0:6 0-7 0-6 
AVY COTBMeE rie 8 Ee es oo. ft 334 282 292 0-5 0-5 0-6 0-5 
Totals, Under 5 years.>....... - 12,428 | 10,340 | 9,577 20-0 17-6 18-5 16-5 
D-P DIV CRER Sa gerosck te Meineke ae eet 1,194 985 968 1-9 17 1-9 1-7 
NORVASC CAT Sei aia Weta 4 as cs wba ole Sen 874 831 751 1-4 1-4 1:5 1-4 
aL UMN CATS owes. eccRron sec rie oe Tse et tars jee Ool 1-9 1-9 2-0 1-9 
Oar MAVOALS ter se Se ete ele oe La ira 1,285 1,364 2-2 2:2 2-6 2-5 
PASIAN S/o: Halcyon 1e2SOE I eIe261 et 366 2-1 2-1 2-6 2-5 
DOSE ONES tat tities eeetas Dee 1 Sod tele 230Ne L239 2-2 2-1 2-6 2-5 
SODDOLVEALA — Wisey trees a ooo os bie at 1,546 | 1,880} 1,446 2-5 2-3 2-8 Bel 
GUPTA VCATRO MOC or otters ohare et 1eCR eee (oOnt LeO4) 2-9 3-0 3-2 3-1 
Ad -AORV ORT Arena? te eed tdi 808 hs wis oat PETS le eaten tel, 4-0 4-1 3:6 3-5 
OOVADV CALS te hut cies basses saan a ote S20 shoal oool 5-2 ‘Ts 4-5 4-5 
DODORVEATHERL she oetia stink oe auules SyOT to 0125 at? 6 74. 6-4 6-7 5-2 5-6 
GO 26 Fev mates oot... aes kiero oth 4,760 | 4,589 | 3,203 7-7 7°8 6-2 6-5 
HO -UOEVCAT sae terre nt r ey, Oo Sn DOO Me on coo mor Goo 8-5 8-9 7:4 8-1 
MOIARY COTE oem dees ocd tae take ee 5,733 | 5,925 | 4,918 9-2 10-1 9-5 9-9 
MOS IOR OAT Dita Pts: Bis cnc cat ost 5,892 |} 5,766) 5,139 9-5 9-8 9-9 10-5 
SO=SO Nearer sities Soko tae Shee ook 6,747 | 6,595 | 6,844 10-9 11-2 13-2 13-8 
VURVCAT SOMONE so fis kactas's secede oboe 904 951 Hoot 1-5 1:6 2-6 2-7 
Totals, Stated Ages.......... 62,072 | 58,778 | 51,707 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
IN SRR HOU STRUCK cermitcsi-cucnte ictal: a Yi 44 8 - - - - 
Totals, All Ages.............. 62,109 | 58,817 | 51,715 - ~ - - 
17.— Quartile and Decile Ages of Decedents, by Sex, 1926, 1936, and 1937. 
Both Sexes. Males. Females. 


Position in Array, by Age. a eee eee ee 
1926. | 1936. ) 1937. || 1926. | 1936. | 1937. || 1926. | 1936. | 1937. 


Hirstiquartiles:'s.so5 ask i... years of age 1-83} 24-54] 20-89] 1-34) 23-75) 19-36) 2-85) 25-32) 22-27 
Second quartiles.............. eS 45-50} 59-28} 58-37)) 45-16] 58-94] 57-91] 45-89] 59-78} 59-00 
a hird quartilesns cs. iscsi c ote. 2 70-70) 74-50) 74-29] 70-05) 73-72) 73-31) 71-51) 75-39] 75-40 
Peretiieciless.... 354. .5h86 ce s.4 months of age} 0-88} 3-80] 8-75] 0-60] 3-05) 3-21) 1-43] 4-87) 4-59 
Second deciles................ years of age | 0-71} 12-77| 6-44] 0-55) 10-18} 4-96] 0-98] 15-42] 8-63 
PUNIFA GOCHOS). 7 <a cfrntetaiee ss % 6-95| 84-64) 31-40] 4-30] 34-93] 31-08] 12-15] 34-37) 31-72 
Hourthidecilesse.. sb. 60k. soa: “ 28-77| 50-11] 48-49] 26-47) 50-40} 48-71] 30-61] 49-72) 48-24 
Miiphvdecileg iso sss sb yates s 6 S 45-50] 59-28] 58-37]) 45-16] 58-94) 57-91]) 45-89) 59-78) 59-00 
Sixth GOGles ew. ci cele ss be 58-40] 66-27] 65-65]) 57-73] 65-54] 64-72) 59-13) 67-18] 67-01 
Seventh deciles............... e 67-15] 72-03] 71-66] 66-44] 71-10] 70-54) 68-00) 72-95] 72-90 
Hiehthideciles. cise 2 do eiean's f 74-05] 76-86] 76-77|| 73-28] 76-08] 75-92) 74-00) 77-83] 77-82 
Piinglr GOCUCS <5... 5. scsi sts. + 80-82] 82-48] 82-41] 79-89) 81-64] 81-41] 81-85] 83-39} 83-49 


When comparisons of the rates of mortality in several communities are made hy 
age groups the effects of differences in age constitution between these communities 
are eliminated, but by a process that does not bring together and express com- 
pletely as a single figure the facts of the situation. It has therefore been considered 
desirable to adopt a particular community as a standard, and to find what the death 
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rates of other communities would have been if the age and sex constitution of their 
population had corresponded to those of the community taken as a standard. The 
‘standard’ population chosen for this purpose in England and Wales and the United 
States is the “standard million’, based on the age and sex distribution per million 
of the population of England and Wales at the Census of 1901. That age and sex 
distribution was as follows:— 


Age Group. Both Sexes. Males. Females. 

Alleges. sncst ss etch De Des Sh eR AR TL Gs, Set :. 1,000,000 483,543 516,457 
Under: bliycans sree ses, won Se aiaet mints aembares 114, 262 57,039 57,223 

Dd) Vveat eet n ne er eer ns et ara t meee ho ae 107, 209 53,462 53,747 
EQ year seReR ie ttre bad eae: 102,735 51,370 pil, o00 
15-19 years... csc... Ne a era tae Dede nh acneren 99,796 49,420 50,376 
D024 MEATS aah ee one chee ee ee ae See ea 95,946 45,273 50,673 
Q6:34 NCAT SRR 1 ts) ee on ech aes 161,579 76,425 85,154 
BO=4A VEALSARS oo at Metin tal sass Loam cree Rates Senora: 122,849 59,394 -. 63,455 
AD DALVO ARO P eh states nike agen te a eames etre Seal 89, 222 42,924 ° 46,298 
DO-GANVCAT Sirk cotta ke ten. Aine ins, oekeae ae oaks Meee 59,741 27,913 31,828 
OGLTA VeaT SM, 4, ecient eck) Ree ee cece reeTO end 33, 080 14,691 18,389 
TOOVOATS OF OVEL = ere eee hee ne ees 13,581 5,632 7,949: 


* 


Regarding the standard million of England and Wales the Registrar General 
says: ‘As the population of this country in 1901 included relatively few infants and 
old people it forms a standard exceptionally favourable to low mortality”. 

The process above described has been applied to the population of the eight 
provinces, the former registration area of Canada, for the years 1921-38 and to the 
population of Quebec for the years 1926-38 in Table 18. Of the rates there given, 
those for 1921 and 1922 have been calculated directly, the proportion of the popula- 
tion in each sex and age group according to the Census of 1921 being assumed to hold 
true for 1922 also; similarly the rates for 1930, 1931, 1932,.etc., have been calcu- 
lated directly from the proportions shown in each sex and age group at the Census of 
1931. For the intervening years, 1923-29, for which estimates of total population but 
not of population by age groups were available, the following method was adopted. 
The proportions which the standardized rates of 1921 and 1922 (correct to three 
decimal places) bore to the crude were averaged, similarly those of 1930 and 1931, and 
the change was assumed to have taken place in an arithmetical progression during the 
intervening seven years. Quebec not having been in the registration area in the 
year 1921, a standardized rate was not available for that year or for 1922, but as 
the proportion of the standardized rate to the crude depends primarily on the sex 
and age distribution of the population, and as this distribution was known for 1921 
and 1931, and the actual proportion of standardized rate to crude rate for 1931, it 
was possible to compute a theoretical proportion for 1921. The same method was 


followed for the total of the nine provinces. The rates for 1933-38 have been com- 


puted on the assumption that the arithmetical progression, to which reference 
has been made, continued over those years in all provinces with the exception of the 
Prairie Provinces, for which the data of the 1986 Census were used. 

In all of the eight provinces for which 1921 figures are given the proportior of 


the standardized rate to the crude was higher in 1921 than in 1931; in other words, — 
the age distribution had become more unfavourable in the later year. In the. 


Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia the process 
of ‘standardizing’ the death rate results in a reduced rate. This is particularly true 
of Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. In Saskatchewan and Alberta, on the 
other hand, the standardized rates are generally higher than the crude. 

The crude and standardized rates given for recent years, especially 1936, 1937, 
and 1938, in Table 18, should be accepted with some qualification as will be seen 
from the method used in their calculation explained above. 
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18.—Crude and Standardized Death Rates in Canada, by Provinces, 1931-38, with 
Averages, 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Averages. 
Province. 1921-25. 1926-30.) 1931-35. 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1984. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938, 
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Canada (exclusive of the 
Territories )— 
GCrudeteeeesie.s.::. 1 11-1 9-7 | 10-1 9-9 9-6 9-4 
Standardized......... i 10-5 9-1 9-5 9-3 8-9 87 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
Causes of Death.—Nearly 87 p.c. of deaths recorded in Canada in the years 
1934 to 1988 were due to the 82 specific causes named in Tables 19 and 20. In 
these tables and in the chart on p. 127 the groupings are in accordance with the 
revision of the International List in 1929. This revision was applied to Canadian 
vital statistics commencing with the year 1931. Special difficulties in preserving 
continuity are introduced with each revision of the International List. In the 
chart on p. 127, for instance, it would be necessary to construct the graphs for diseases 
_ of the heart, arteries, and early infancy according to the revisions of 1920 if com- 
parisons were to be made for the years 1926 onwards. On the other hand, this 
would not give a true picture according to the most recent revision, and therefore 
the graphs have been constructed for the years 1931 to 1937 on the basis of the 
revision of 1929. 
: The changes made according to this revision are: (1) diseases of the coronary 
arteries, which were included with diseases of the arteries in the 1920 revision, are 
now included with diseases of the heart; (2) embolism and thrombosis of the coronary 
arteries, not included with either heart or arteries in 1920, are now included with 
diseases of the heart; (3) athrepsia was included with “diarrhoea and nethrepsia’’ 
in the 1920 revision, but these causes of death are now included with diseases of 
early infancy. 
; In any analysis of the relative importance of the causes of death it must be 
remembered that the Canadian population is an ageing one—that is, the average 
_ age is being advanced year by year due to the long-term influences of a falling birth 
rate, falling specific death rates, and very limited immigration. Since 1913 immi- 
_ gration has been very much curtailed and its effect on age distribution of population 
is illustrated by the movement of what may be termed the “immigration hump” 
(that increment of population due to extensive immigration before 1913). This is 
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gradually passing up the age scale. Further, due to the improvements in sanitation 
and health conditions generally, the average age at which death takes place has 
been pushed gradually higher. All these factors tend to thrust those causes that 
are commonly associated with advancing years to the fore. 

Some of the effects of the ageing of the population can be observed by the 
comparison of crude and standardized mortality rates for individual causes of 
death in 1921 and 1931, since standardized rates are calculated in order to eliminate 
the effects of changes in sex and age composition of the population. Cancer provides 
a pronounced example of the ageing effect. ‘The crude rate for cancer was 75-3 in 
1921 and in 1931 it was 95-8. The increase was thus 27 p.c. The standardized 
rate, however, was 72-7 in 1921 and 81-4 in 1931, an increase of only 12 p.c.* It 
may be stated, therefore, that roughly more than half of the increase in the crude 
cancer death rate between 1921 and 1931 was accounted for by the ageing of the 
population. Nevertheless, cancer shows a persistent increase over the years in spite 
of all efforts to control its spread. Diseases of the heart and arteries are two other 
important causes that affect people of advancing years and that have shown sub- 
stantial increases. In the case of diseases of the heart, the crude rate showed 
an increase of 25-5 p.c. between 1921 and 1931, but, again, the standardized rate 
increased by only 9 p.c.* The crude rate for diseases of the arteries advanced by no 
less than 71 p.c. and the standardized by 50 p.c.* over the decade. For nephritis, a 
disease that falls in the same general class, the increase in the crude rate was 28-5 


* More accurate diagnosis should not be overlooked as a factor in changing death rates from these 


diseases. 
19.—Deaths in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1934-38. 
Int. List No.! Cause of Death. : 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Healey phorddievens.n tiiscreetee Maes on cee oats he aoe 293 273 256 330 207 
A ABU Kee Ve AS OG a A IR SE Ag a ER CR he 188 490 376 837 250 
Si Scanletteverwae acetic meee tee men amen ya serene 226 242 244 269 202 
OS Whoop mye-Cough: ca: peters Sees 2 eee e.: 875 892 594 763 496 
10 |Diphtheria....... Se re ee coer 232 264 258 369 434 
LE Initivenzaktee aa ee a2 kane yh hee 250045). Bee92ee dhl lst 253260 2,362 
16 |Poliomyelitis and polioencephalitis (acute). ... 84 64 97 200 83 
17 | Lethargic or epidemic encephalitis............ 47 54 52 50 45 
18 |Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis............ 84 112 103 93 86 
23 |Tuberculosis, respiratory system.............. 5, 290 5,466 5,528 5,497 5,057 
24-32 |Tuberculosis; other organs. ./................ 1,141 1,431 285 1,172 1,069 
A503 CANCE T ei -2. panos Semees, oh ke ad na RR agp ee ee 10,581 | 11,156 | 11,694 | 11,963 | 12,038 
59a Diabetes mellitusmen se eater tac crite oer eat 3215-3459 Wea eto. 1,545 
Til, Ancona las {3 Sey, sue Beery chee eke eee, Coe 612 650 646 623 650 
82a, b, ec |Cerebral haemorrhage, embolism,orthrombosis}| 2,577 | 2,105 1,890 | 1,683 1,693 
82d |Paralysis without specified cause.............. 547 415 358 322 323 
86 |Convulsions (under 5 years of age)...,......... 261 234 200 195 161 
90-95 | Diseases of the heart. ....)...0....0.-0--e0 enn 16,352 | 16,069 | 16,424 | 16,840 V7, 3i2=—= 
96, 97, 99, 102 | Diseases of the arteries...............0000 eee: 7,379 8,302 9,112 | 9,609 9,970 
106" Bronchitigeos cosas tk. coke eet coe 380 363 342 328 O20. 
107-1092 (Pneumonia 5 Oe. Are A. Seen. eae ee 6/530. | Stead S/oolsm | aaeiok 7,432 
1197, 120 | Diarrhosarand:enteritis..... ss.veciocioe< accesses Se GOO B2siL Ol alone 4,216 2,590 
{21 VAppenGici¢ise ts sate. tee ence ee test ae 15578. | 1400s aoe ee Ato 1,297 
122 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction................. L074 | ello 1,050 | 1,074 1,065 
1302182  [Nenhritise eer are etn meine cp ee oe nae 5,643 | 6,176} 6,402} 6,530 6,492 
137 Diseases on pheiprostateensde. cons wes cas teen 944 1,089 E157 15255 1,297 
140-150) '|}Puerperalecauses sents. cas dues eet cs 1,167 1,093 L233 1,071 968 
21577 Congenitalsmaltormationseen cee. .4 eae 1361, .) 1,423) ean ia 74 1,445 
158-161" |, Diseases offeanly amiancyae rn odew =... - 0s coc oa 6,936 | 6,880 | 6,605 | 6,644 6,598 
TO2s|Senthty \(oldwave) sree cee cease iat = secre we 1,882 |} 1,982 | 1,691 1,741 1,764 
L631 Ds Suicidesey 2.e. tere tee es ee ee 927 905 928 978 948 
173-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)............. 5,542 | 5,993 6,535 6,380 6, 258 
Other'specitied causesmsn aces sci. ins se ss oe 12,857 | 13,891 | 14,216 | 14,589 | 138,683 
Totals, Specified Causes.......... 100,645 |104,805 |106,339 |113,051 | 106,205 
199)) 5200" |dill-defined diséasesia.q-asrecaeeie a acd aas 937 762 711 773 612 
Totals! Boe ees ores eee 101,582 |105,567 |107,050 |113,824 | 106,817 


1 The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised in 
1929 by the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death. This classi- 
fication, in its detailed, intermediate, or abridged form, is accepted in almost all civilized countries. 
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p.¢c. and in the standardized, 12-5 p.c.* Pneumonia is particularly fatal among those 
of advanced years and among infants; the same influences as have been mentioned 
have, no doubt, affected the figures for this disease. 


20.— Death Rates per 190,000 Population in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1934-38. 


Int. List No.1 Cause of Death. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
[2F yphoidbleverser ..c aes eee cose eee ein 2-7 2-5 2°3 3:0 1:8 
‘Ue Measles heii, cerecccan Seung ee er eee re as 1-7 4-5 8-4 7-5 2-2 
SA Scarlet ever csc. cnc: con ote ei eee oe 2-1 2-2 2:2 2-4 1-8 
Ou Wihoopime@coughy., . wave skeme eee alas oe ier 8-1 8-2 5-4 6-9 4-4 
LO) iphtheriawrer sete esse ee ee oe: Pi 2-4 2-3 3:3 3-9 
Ady ilaienizen eae paachue cone ered ee ok ee 18-5 81-1 28-3 47-4 21-1 
16 |Poliomyelitis and polioencephalitis (acute).... 0:8 0-6 0-9 1-8 0-7 
17 |Lethargic or epidemic encephalitis............ 0-4 0-5 0-5 0-5 0-4 
18 |Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis............ 0-8 1-0 0-9 0-8 0-8 
23 |Tuberculosis, respiratory system.............. 48-9 50-1 50-2 49-5 45-2 
24-32 |Tuberculosis, other organs..................-- 10-6 10-4 11-2 10-6 9-5 
A5-DSt CANCE Hwee eee Cae reac ae ck oa ue 97-9 102-2 | 106-2} 107-7 107-5 
59"! Diabetes mellitusees a: geet hake: cme anes 12-2 13-4 13-1 14-0 13-8 
(APO D Soke Scebts it Sra ddeaenee cov ent eerie Orc eertans MONIES 5-7 6-0 5-9 5-6 5-8 
82 a, b, ec |Cerebral hemorrhage, embolism,orthrombosis 23-8 19-3 igi) 15-2 15-1 
82d |Paralysis without specified cause.............. 5-1 3°8 3-3 2-9 2-9 
86 |Convulsions (under 5 years of age)............. 2-4 2-1 1-8 1-8 1-4 
90-95,.| Diseases of thesheartec.s.- +. meee oes ose ave ee 151-3 147-1 149-1 151-6 155-2 
96, 97, 99, 102 | Diseases of the arteries....................+-- 68-3 76-0 82-7 86-5 89-1 
LOCH TOU Chibist. cence n eee ies tot eieroerete ricer: ae 3-5 3-3 3-1 3-0 2-9 
167-1098 | Pew Onias ee et Tet ee eye eae oe erie 60-4 67-9 66-4 69-6 66-4 
119; 120% | Diarehcearand entenitigw.. 1 seme. Sener 34-5 25-3 21-6 38-0 23-1 
APPCNGIGItIE te cooker erie Sahn ote 14-6 13-7 13-0 12-7 11-6 
122 |Hernia, intestinal obstruction................. 9-9 10-3 9-5 9-7 9-5 
130-1325 INephtitisempese ptr oon ere ee Goss oe 52-2 56-6 58-1 58-8 58-0 
13/2) Diseases otcthe- prostates os «sce orn... on ee 8°7 10-0 10-5 Teg 11-6 
140-1505 |(Paerperal Causesaec ce. «4..0ctoe narerews <theresaclp aes 10:8 10-0 11-2 9-6 8-6 
157 | Congenitalmalormavionss., sc cece =co sea 12-6 13-0 13-1 sie 12-9 
158-161) ||Diseasés of early infancy... 2. a......0...+40 00 64-2 63-0 60-0 59-8 58-9 
LOZ se Senthitva(Ola ase) aeedyeet-eie ised tao oe ee 17-4 17-7 15-4 15-7 15-8 
163-171 |Suicides......... So ye oe nee See ReneS Bt 3 8-6 8-3 8-4 8-8 8-5 
173-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)............. 51-3 54-9 59-3 57-4 55-9 
OpherspeciiiedscCauses nae eee eee cae ee 118-9 122-6 129-1 131-4 122-2 
Totals, Specified Causes.......... 931-0 | 959-7 | 965-5 | 1,017-9| 948-7 
199:s 200s ):Elledetined diseases) nae. sees n-ne assem cl 8-7 7-0 6-5 7-0 5-5 
Totals, Death Rates per 100,000 ; 
Populations a4 co cy orek coe eee 939-7 | 966-6 | 971-9 |1,024-9 954-1 


1For footnote, see end of Table 19, p. 126. 


Deaths in Canadian Cities.—Deaths in Canada as a whole declined steadily 
for the pericd 1931-34, but for 1935, 1936, and 1987 there were substantial in- 
creases. The figure for the latter year was 113,824, over 9,000 more than for 19381. 
For 1938 there was a noticeable reduction to 106,817—only 2,300 more than for 1931. 
The total deaths of the 67 cities listed in Table 21 show a slightly increased pro- 
portion to population for the five-year period 1931-35 as compared with 1926-30. 
For 1982, which marked the depth of the economic depression, the deaths in these 
cities increased, thus going against the general trend for Canada; for other years, 
however, the general trend was followed. 


& * More accurate diagnosis should not be overlooked as a factor in changing death rates from these 
iseases. 
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Deaths by Place of Residence.—The Vital Statistics Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, has published a report showing deaths by places of residence, 
(see p. 106). 


21. Deaths in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, 1934-38, with Averages, 
1926-30 and 1931-35. 


eg 

- : opu- Averages. 

Poh i git he eae ipfion foe, 4984, 1985. | 19362") 1987... 1938. 

1931. 1926-30. | 1931-35. 

P.E. Island— 
Charloctetown srs. « meee 12,361 264 262 268 248 277 315 291 

Nova Scotia— 
Gince Ba vec eieck: 20, 706 294 258 256 269 273 245 237 
ealatsixeeen, cone aie cole. tae. 59,275 884 898 927 874 871 858 877 
Sy.dneynitiss. stbe kn eres aot 23,089 241 213 228 233 177 183 142 

New Brunswick— 
WoncCton. Ba w.cis: ceenoeral & 20,689 252 245 240 247 227 284 |: 280 
SEUNG AUO MMe an) Rene tile. « acre 47,514 AD 667 626 586 648 674 636 

Quebec— 
CUICOULITOLE sees oles es I S77 228 224 248 240 261 261 264 
Granbyewen eee mate tas 10,587 115 115 110 121 131 99 Ie 
inter 4 See area Saha eee 29,433 354 360 335 368 305 354 336 
FOUCECC roche ei es ate 10,765 173 172 170 166 163 181 178 
UEACIMINCH RIAs ss nies oc 'se 3 18,630 214 186 182 193 182 205 209 
NG VALS eee oo SAee «tant. « sek 11,724 223 219 201 209 187 228 219 
Dion Pee ent oye s 2 a 35 818,577 11,260 9,808 | 9,261 | 9,577 | 9,389 | 10,111 9,496 
Outremonty.4 2282s eee 28,641 105 161 179 178 167 191 174 
Ore be Georg cree orans arse 130,594 2,269 OOP Neel Sine S02 eu inGO del mee. coo 2,052 
Ste bly acintherscnsac eee tc 13,448 288 293 255 292 308 348 342 
(Sy pane Pere RO hr > a8 Lian Wee he Sen 11, 256 120 125 a? 139 161 179 165 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 15,345 199 ills} 141 158 156 172 149 
Sherbrooke. Fors: bee: 28,933 450 443 429 483 445 477 459 
SORE he Cede eae ews Siok ne, ona bests 10,320 167 141 127 161 129 119 116 
Mbhetor cs MANeB es oe ceca: 10,701 157 139 ily 157 149 209 169 
MOTE GHVIVIETB tence acs cutee Ses 35,450 556 610 676 616 655 710 583 
Welles elclaer ge arts a< = cle. unore Thee wat 180 154 152 145 Asser Lid 169 
Wiercimnrr sate hse cures 60,745 398 460 468 518 453 555 512 
WieSiImMOURt se x. conde racy et 24,235 143 249 279 243 268 264 290 

Ontario— 
me llowallemeeers elses 13,790 230 227 209 245 259 235 248 
PSranior Gites. tct kes we 30,107 382 362 350 354 403 393 416 
WhratManae aie ateele ees aca 14,569 300 303 265 336 325 318 333 
Worn well g.nitec.n So Sates 11,126 238 234 240 239 260 269 205 
mock: William. b.%... 6... ss QO T 215 203 186 216 219 225 213 
Galtier See eee 14,006 172 187 196 197 169 169 189 
Ge hota eee Gelk ele Secale 21,075 235 234 242 226 204 236 220 
DEllarimi bOU eR eene a7 23 hee tseee 155, 547. 1,473 1,491 TGQ 1.5470) 16898" 1641 1,538 
GINS SLOW ss ears scale 2's Zee 23,439 476 476 452 532 488 473 522 
NICE ENCIeac F neon ek Fee es 30,793 303 347 310 366 384 391 379 
NGO CLOMSRI:, ehs ais eyes o Peete 71,148 1,089 1,020 | 1,005 | 1,049} 1,104) 1,081 1,106 
Whiarara balls 2. s<.aeceeeen 19,046 215 200 202 187 202 209 233 
INOR CHS aver: seats 2S axa 15,528 149 155 176 172 171 188 170 
(QSL RIG We ug, Mer en etre ae 23,439 216 186 195 176 222 236 199 
QUEEN ENA! clara eae ee ae 126, 872 1,664 Va7150\ een Sik etl S22 ml ede Sie eel SCO fe2 7; 
mens SOund seh ins 43 oe ee 12,839 163 181 164 187 183 206 202 
SFE TDOTOUR I sd coc wor fz wre Deed 308 324 353 323 374 361 _ 365 
OE COAT MUI cas orcs ous cos 19,818 224 197 189 189 218 Don 253 
Ste Catharines\...0.56n0c8. 24,753 317 283 271 301 311 322 344 
Shea dU corals: ee renee rae 15,430 226 227 224 251 266 268 221 
SSN TORE Quin Lo = ae et ee ree 18,191 222 224 220 201 261 236 240 
Sault Ste. Marie.........6. 23,082 218 214 214 229 ' 238 262 237 
SHURA TLOTO sits aids dabedicniele'e ilove: O} 200 199 191 221 200 222 228 
RMON Vek. oy Naya csr ansrascs 18,518 215 235 229 241 327 313 274 
Pina ING) os,4, cheketer | ers eo vtene 14, 200 146 171 170 182 190 219 178 
BLO ROMLO roe. cake oes ciesie 631,207 6, 735 6,546 6, 266 6,605 7,044 7,049 6,947 
SISNET PRC I a aera 10, 709 162 138 152 135 146 172 154 
MGS OTA eso. a Sesapodewvarels 98,179 965 838 862 853 882 979 878 
WVOOGSTOCIE, 5 shone deur ts 11,395 173 177 195 178 193 191 213 

Manitoba— 
MAT AICLOM 2 Wiis. cie tte Wa stars os 16,4612 244 225 209 234 239 233 247 
PPE ONU ACO ca cece: ciate sles vieve’s 16,2752 482 417 368 473 499 486 538 
WNMBMTOC Les Oh, clei ce e's eye 215, 8142 1,757 LAl2 1,663 1,832 2,018 1,891 1,874 

1 Includes East Windsor, Sandwich, and Walkerville. 2 Census of 1936. 
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21.—Deaths in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, 1934-38, with Averages, 
1926-30 and 1931-35—concluded. 


Census Averages 
Province and City Popu- ‘ 
Twit latin 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 


1931. 1926-30. ) 1931-35. 


Saskatchewan— 
IMOGse<J AW. aera ere 19, 8051 226 
PrincejAlberts <..ce acces 11,049! 153 
IReoingi sie swacie sree ot bier 53,3541 481 
SASKSLOON posse er cues 41,7341} , 485 
Alberta— 
Calgary. ccc nemnee tere 83, 4071 756 
Edmonton... > cre. oes 85,7741 862 
Lethbridges-.acea ener 13,5231 185 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster......... 17,524 273 
Vancouvere. sete oe ee 246,593 Pops Wa) 
IViCtOrianar chen eee 39, 082 552 


1 Census of 1936. 


Crude Death Rates of Different Countries.—Table 22 shows the crude 
death rates of various countries for the latest available years. Those of-the prov- 
inces of Canada are also given for comparison. ‘The Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Australia, and the Union of South Africa (Whites), are the only countries with 
death rates under 10-0 per 1,000 of population. The low death rates in the Prairie 
Provinces are, in all three cases, due in part to a favourable age distribution of 
population. 


22.—Crude Death Rates of Various Countries and of the Provinces of Canada in 
Recent Years. - 


Crude Crude 
Country or Province. Year. | Death Country. Year. | Death 

Rate Rate 

INetherlandssii atest sis tees 1937 S28 2 ithwanialraaeateee ros esses 1937 13-2 
New Zealand® 522-85 2.30 e aera 1937 9-1 | Czechoslovakia.............s000- 1937 13-3 
Canada. (72s. 2. Seen 1938 9-5 Austria, apiece aes eco eee 1937 13-4 
Saskatchewan (hui. .neeteaees 1938 62b Ml Bulearia Weevera eas caka cc eee 1937 13-5 
Al bertametee ces Soe o5 hoe eas 1938 7-5 | N Sa ioandiand and Labrador..... 1937 13-5 
Manitobat 0: mbit. cite aore es 1938 $2 il Scotland pe eemcee es pecan ee 1937 13-9 
British Columbia! .....062..00.% 1938 0-8 4i Poland: 32° pease er ohre ty tae 1937 14-0 
deals Mai ce tabi oceans 1938 9-9 Leahy Teo. ea ee ee Aen rel teeta tare 1937 14-2 
Quebecae ) war eee see 1938 10-3) ie btune ary tas ee neeiet coe 1937 14-2 
Dance Bdsiand sland ras kn: 1938 11207 si Hluatyi ats eee anno A nune een 1937 14-3 
INewABrLUunSWwICKa ee eriissn- 6 1938 1150 cal cHstonia ste ee aN ere cee 1937 14-7 
INOVa DCOtIS. cechhecs opt esis 1938 Phe al rane: cuca eeee cae 1937 15-0 
eewar SAS Ric: oie Witte sae 1938 9-6 PAIEStING:. eter tote Sales ore eee 1938 15-0 
NOP Wai ete 2 Shen ee ea 1938 10-0 || Northern Ireland................ 1937 15-1 
nin: Of South Africa (Whites).. 1937 10217 sp Greece. = 5 ft eee oie seco 1937 15-2 
Menmanrkeee not See ee 1938 10:3. al Ineland “(Wire) cs 53..6:ciee sinnteieteaea 1937 15-3 
Unupiiay .e4. cs. cee Gee ee 1937 1024 | Janvaicac. bee et ces etn ereerer 1937 15:3 
United States (reg. area).......... 1938 LO-6'< (Spain's? 44. Rite hes see eee eee 1935 15-3 
Tecland 2: 1e953..2. 2. Sa 1937 51 Iki ia | el ev oY hi Leen inn. tc a oles ae CeO eo 1937 17-0 
Switzerland’) 2) Sees. peer 1937 dd3o Costa Rica wacties erence 1937 18-2 
weden atthe 5 Sy Bae ts 1938 11-5 Roumanias ee eer a eee 1937 19-3 
Germany Sens. cs ee, ook eee 1937 Gey AA RISEN highs (i mem aaa Amar ce adot anaes 1936 20-1 
‘Hinlanid 2s kes ee Nos see 1937 12e SSA Coylons Paeecsccnen oe omnes 1938 21-0 
England and Wales................ 1937 12450 “british Indian. aeosecneeee eaten 1937 22-4 
Panama Sos. eee te bs eee 1937 12-4 Straits Settlements.............. 1937 22-5 
British Isles...) eee ee es 1937 12-8 BOD ice ae; Ghen ene eee 1937 24-0 
Beleiumy, 75. 3).. } Ple ec eh 1936 19745. ee | id OF alg RARE cme OU i aicieee eR Sets de 1937 27-2 
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Subsection 2.—Infantile Mortality. 


In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to effect a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infantile 
mortality, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. In Canada, 
the Dominion, Provincial, and municipal health authorities have all taken part in 
the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the absence of epidemics, 
statistics show an improvement each year. In the eighteen years for which figures 
are available there is evident a very considerable decline in infantile mortality. 
Figures for 1938 show the lowest rate since the system was established, viz., 63 
per thousand live births. In 1921 the infant death rate for Canada (using figures 
from provincial sources for Quebec) was 102 per 1,000 live births. Table 23 gives 
figures for the whole of Canada for the years 1931 to 1938 and averages for the five- 
year periods 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. Quebec with a rate of 83 has the highest 
rate of all provinces for 1938. But a study of the Quebec rates shows that steady 
improvement has been made in the twelve-year period during which the Province 
has been included in the registration area and 1938 figures show a decrease of over 
1,000 as compared with 1937. In Canada as a whole almost 9,000 infant lives were 

- preserved in 19388 which, under conditions prevailing in 1926, would probably have 
been lost. 


23.—Infan tile Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, 1931-38, with 
Averages, 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Year. PELL N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada.} 
INFANT DEATHS. 
Averages, 1921-25....... tot) -At39l 1.465 2 5,916} 1,394) 1,789) 1,327 621 2 
Averages, 1926-30....... 122 934) 1,039} 10,518} 5,091} 1,031}. 1,559) 1,195 571 22,060 
Averages, 1931-35....... 131 840 857| 7,756] 3,962 835] 1,261 998 464 17,104 
MOD Te wee ade eens oo cass 128 914 944) 9,448] 4,883 924) 1,463] 1,197 514 20,360 
AOS eee ee eee 132 849 TTA 7,744) 4,183 836] 1,321 997 477 17, 263 
OD Seterae Man eee Oe ce eka se 118 791 821] 7,270} 3,804 844) 1,231 966 439 16, 284 
I ek aba Sabet een 130 807 878| 7,388] 3,523 734} 1,093 891 426 15, 870 
HOSUR Meee, eek ats 145 838 866} 6,939] 3,515 837} 1,194 936 460 15,730 
HOS Grea ede) eer savestens el ecers 137 781 806] 6,220} 3,416 779| 1,030 940 465 14,574 
UN RYE em a Sts asl Seny a ee 152 SUI AOe2) aioe SOlimon a Se 826} 1,245 994 630 16,693 
OS a Se rane 114 754 859} 6,486) 3,245 750 941 812 556 14,517 
INFANT DEATH RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS. 
Averages, 1921-25....... 77 94 105) 2 83 84 83 86 61 2 
Averages, 1926-30....... 71 85 101 127 74 72 73 75\. 55 93 
Averages, 1931-35....... 67 73 82 98 61 61 62 60 46 75 
IN GTS 0 Screg on ara aera tee 68 79 87 113 70 64 69 69 49 85 
’ BOS Oa Na nsei dates coe tebeds 65 73 72 94 62 59 63 59 47 73 
MORIN ie en Ro Ap rc 61 71 82 95 60 63 61 60 46 73 
; UE AY rela ee eae 67 71 86 97 57 55 55 55 43 72 
‘ SS ie ESS ee a ae 72 72 83 92 56 63 61 58 46 71> 
LE ged Sealer epee a eee 69 66 1h 83 55 61 54 60 44 66 
bags fatness, 5. NOS, 73) 70 101 100 55 64 67 63 56 76 
e LBs Ve ae tea eee 58 62 75 83 49 56 52 51 45 63 
: 1 Exclusive of the Territories. 2 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Infantile Mortality by Causes of Death.—Twenty-one principal causes of 
death accounted in the years 1926 to 1938 for between 90 and 92 p.c. of the infantile 
mortality experienced in the Dominion, as is shown in Table 24. It is noteworthy 
89187—9} 
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that four causes present at birth, viz., premature birth, injury at birth, congenital 
debility, and congenital malformations, accounted for over 46 p.c. of the infant 
deaths of 1988. In 1926 the percentage was 41-4 and in 1930, 42-3, and, since the 
decline in rate of infant deaths has decreased by 38 p.c. in the interval between 
1926 and 1988, great improvement in the post-natal care of infants is indicated. 
In the years 1937 and 1938, 45-1 p.c. and 50-1 p.c., respectively, of all infants who 
died were less than one month old, and 32-5 p.c., and 37-4 p.c., respectively, were 
less than one week old, as is shown in Table 25. 


24.—Infan tile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926, 1937-38. 


Norre.—Figures for the former registration area for the years 1921-25 will be found at pp. 182-183 of the 
1927-28 Year Book and figures for the whole of Canada for years from 1926 in the corresponding tables of 
previous Year Books commencing with the 1932 edition. 


Rates per 100,000 Percent- 
Inter- ° Numbers. Live Births. Di oath 
national Cause of Death. Year|... see Al eee eee Ba ee ee es eee tion by 
apreons Males Fe- Both. || Males Fe- Both Cause of 
* | males. : ‘| males. ‘| Death. 
(alteMierslesse yd. cnateee:. 1926 141 122 263 118 108 113 1- 
1937 158 110 268 140 103 122 1- 
1938 53 38 91 45 34 40 0- 
8 | Scarlet fever........... 1926 13 1, 25 j1 11 Vall 0: 
1937 6 5 11 5 5 5 0 
1938 8 5 18 7 4 6 0 
9 | Whooping-cough...,... 1926 358 415 773 299 368 BZ 3° 
1937 216 269 485 191 251 220 2- 
1938 154 180 334 131 161 146 2° 
10;:|) Diphtheria. 1.e< seas: 1926 24 23 47 20 20 20 || 0 
1937 10 14 24 9 13 11 0: 
1938 15 5 20 118} 4 9 0- 
Li | Rlrineaza th eons dhe 1926 576 374 950 481 331 408 4. 
1937 545 394 939 482 368 - 426 5: 
1938 298 221 519 253 198 226 3: 
15e\ebirysipelas. ee dea: | 1926 51 50 101 43 44 43 0: 
1937 13 9 22 il 8 10 0- 
1938 8 9 17 7 8 th 0- 
16 | Poliomyelitis and polio. 
encephalitis (acute). .| 1926 6 38 9 5 3 4 0: 
1937 if Y 0) 6 2 4 0- 
1938 2 2 4 2 2 2 1 
18 | Epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis..... 1926 33 24 57 28 21 24 0-2 
1937 12 12 24 11 tt 11 0-1 
1938 12 g 21 10 8 9 0-1 
23-32 | Tuberculosis!.......... 1926 131 102 233 109 90 100 1-0 
1937 85 64 149 75 60 68 0-9 
1938 85 59 144 72 53 63 1-0 
34 | Syphilis..... > Oar 1926 68 60 128 57 53 55 0:5 
1937 121 81 202 107 76 92 1-2 
1938 54 49 103 46 44 45 0-7 
S62) Convulsions: 00-2 oo 1926 263 177 440 219 157 189 1-9 
1937 83 56 139 73 52 63 0-8 
1938 82 58 140 70 oo 61 1-0 
10Ge i Bronchirtiss.. eee ee 1926 90 60 150 75 53 64 0-6 
~1937 34 32 66 30 30 30 0-4 
1938 40 27 67 34 24 29 0-5 
107-109 | Pneumonia............ 1926 aOR ee Ie Od Cele oil 1,176 954 1,069 10-5 
1937 1,105 809 1,914 977 755 869 11-5 
1938 || 1,078 700" |=. 1,843 915 686 803 12 
116-118 | Diseasesofthestomach; 1926 156 126 282 130 112 121 1-2 
1937 52 43 95 46 40 43 0-6 
1938 37 4] - 78 31 37 34 0-5 
1 For this cause the comparability between the figure for the year 1926 and the figures for 1937 and 
1938 is not exact, owing to changes in classification. 2 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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24. Infantile Mortality in Canada, by Principal Causes of Death, 1926, 1937-38 


—concluded. 
Riad, Rates per 100,000 Percent- 
Inter- umbers. Live Births. Distrib 
national Cause of Death. Year. oe as My 
List No. Fe Fe- Same of 
Males anion Both. |} Males. ennlen, Both. Ticath, 
119 | Diarrhoea and enteritis!) 1926 2,451 1,867 4,318 2,045 1,654 1850 1 
1937 1,627 1,238 2,865 1,438 1,156 1,301 1 
1938 1,009 742 efor 856 665 763 1 
122 | Hernia, intestinal 
obstruction 22605... 1926 68 39 107 57 35 46 
1937 41 18 59 36 17 27 
1938 44 21 65 37 19 28 


157 | Congenital 
malformations....... 1926 ed. 635 1,412 648 563 607 
1937 723 583 1,306 639 544 593 
1938 679 619 1,298 576 555 566 
158 | Congenital debility... .|° 1926 1,353 1,000 2,353 1,129 886 1,011 
1937 641 475 1,116 567 444 507 
1938 659 484 1,143 559 434 498 
159 | Premature birth....... 1926 2,936 2,147 5,083 2,449 1,902 2,184 
1937 1,984 1,474 3,458 1,754 1,376 1,570 
1938 1,895 1,405 3,300 1,608 1,259 1,488 
160 |- Injury atibirth..:...... 1926 563 386 949 470 342 408 
1937 525 336 861 464 314 391 
1938 626 373 999 531 334 435 
161 | Other diseases peculiar : 


to early infancy!..... 1926 885 622 | 1,507 738 551 647 
1937 707 502 | 1,209 625 469 549 

1938 675 481 | 1,156 573 431 504 

Other specified causes!.| 1926 1,081 779 1,860 902 690 799 
1937 683 5b2 |g ao 604 515 561 

1988 714 546 | 1,260 606 489 549 


bo bo dO 
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199,200 | Ill-defined causes...... 1926 103 55 158 86 49 68 
1937 130 107 237 115 100 108 
1938 84 67 151 71 60 66 

All Causes............ 1926 || 18,537 | 10,155 | 23,692 || 11,294 | 8,996 | 10,179 100-0 

1937 || 9,508 | 7,185 | 16,693 || 8,404 | 6,709 | 7,580 100-0 

1938 || 8,311 | 6,206 | 14,517 || 7,051 | 5,562 | 6,327 100-0 


1For this cause the comparability between the figure for the year 1926 and the figures for 1937 and 
1938 is not exact, owing to changes in classification. 


25.—Proportion per 1,000 Deaths of Infants Under One Year of Age Occurring at 
Kach Age Period, 1937-38. 


Age at Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Canada.} 

1937. 
fiderelemoutl mc. cs sc ce wee 474 | 440 | 488 | 391 571 | 449 | 475 | 495} 4411. 451 
L0G F25 pea lea Bo ene ee re 118 123 126 121 242 186 160 We 176 157 
1 day and under 1 week........ SIN Aon luce |e eee) OtOR | 160s | 10on le 169) |= hed 168 
1 week and under 2 weeks...... 72 62 58 54 53 46 60 56 88 54 
2 weeks and under 3 weeks..... 20 37 46 89 81 36 43 43 80 Si 
3 weeks and under 1 month..... 46 89 40 83 80 23 4? 49 26 85 
1 month and under 2 months.... 99 | 112 98 99 OG lO9e Fe lOGn = 102 94 94 
2 months and under 3 months.... 92 96 77 92 67 81 80 85 62 83 
3 months and under 4 months.... 92 81 81 77 62 61 48 67 60 71 
4 months and under 5 months.... 46 48 63 57 46 54 60 49 49 54 
5 months and under 6 months.... 59 38 48 56 40 46 44 44 46 49 
6 months and under 7 months.... 26 30 oid 44 36 41 43 21 49 40 
7 months and under 8 months... . 33 38 44 43 30 39 35 28 56 39 
8 months and under 9 months.... 13 38 35 40 22 24 at} 34 48 34 
9 months and under 10 months... 7 26 30 39 19 34 22 24 27 30 
10 months and under11 months... 13 32 27 On 20 35 30 26 35 29 
11 months and under 1 year....... 46 21 21 29 21 2G 22 24 33 26 
MObAISS N9SCSs ~ 5 oo sos vaso 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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25.—Proportion of 1,000 Deaths of Infants Under One Year of Age Occurring at Each 
Age Period, 1937-38—concluded. 


Age at Death. P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 
1938. 

Under 1 month) .ce sec ene ADTs AST" S50L | 458s)" 582i) 4924). so14 si b23eleub2b 501 
Under Widayiet see eee: 96 180 148 164 266 187 171 197 218 183 
1 day and under 1 week........ 219 208 206 170 216 179 210 195 210 191 
1 week and under 2 weeks:..... 4h Ad 72 57 45 66 V4 50 60 65 
2 weeks and under 3 weeks..... 18 80 39 89 43 80 48 16 87 
3 weeks and under 1 month..... 44 88 49 88 25 29 29 88 81 8h 
1 month and under 2 months....| 1382 107 102 99 74 108 85 91 77 93 
2 months and under 3 months...| 114 95 81 95 68 85 85 59 74 84 
3 months and under 4 months... 79 76 a2 59 56 63 57 68 59 61 
4 months and under 5 months... 44 61 ot 53 38 64 54 58 38 50 
5 months and under 6 months... 61 38 34 42 38 51 60 22 32 41 
6 months and under 7 months... 44 33 37 42 31 35 36 36 41 38 
7 months and under 8 months... 53 23 31 38 22 29 34 38 Al 33 
8 months and under 9 months... 9 20 20 34 29 24 23 32 27 30 
9 months and under 10 months... 26 25 lz 30 24 ily 21 3 32 27 
10 months and under11 months... 9 1Y/ 28 26 18 17 16 23 25 23 
11 months and under 1 year...... 9 19) |e 24 24 20 15 14 18 27 21 
Totals, 19385....20..2s06 6 ous 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 


1 Exclusive of the Territorizs. 


Infantile Mortality in Canadian Cities and Towns.—In interpreting the 
statistics of Table 26, it should be observed that a very low rate for any particular 
year means little, since wide fluctuations from year to year are the rule. Moreover, 
since maternity hospitals in many urban centres draw patients from surrounding 
districts, the rates based on place of occurrence are often quite different from rates 
based on place of residence. ‘This is illustrated particularly in the case of West- 
mount, where the number of infant deaths under one year by place of occurrence in 
19388 was 31, compared with 7 by place of residence. Vancouver has a splendid 
record among the large cities over the three years. Three Rivers, Sorel, Westmount, 
Quebec City, and Lévis have all rates of over 100 for 1938, and most of them have 
high rates over the three-year period. Apart from Vancouver, already mentioned, 
among the large cities Montreal has recorded steady improvement over the period 
and Winnipeg and Toronto have very low rates and good records. 


The infantile mortality in the cities of Canada has been greatly reduced in the 
years since the inauguration of Dominion vital statistics. Thus the rate for Toronto 
has fallen from 90 in 1921 to 48 in 1988, that for Winnipeg from 78 to 37, for Van- 
couver from 56 to 33, for Hamilton from 88 to 37, for Ottawa from 130 to 61, for 
London from 92 to 45, for Edmonton from 89 to 40, for Halifax from 135 to 63, for 
Saint John from 147 to 62. Altogether, in the 18 cities of 40,000 population or 
over in the former registration area of Canada, there were 41,923 live births in 1921 
and 3,833 infant deaths, being a rate of 91 per 1,000 live births. In 1938 in these 
same cities there were 37,984 live births but only 1,666 infant deaths, or a rate of 44 
per 1,000 live births. 
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26.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of Still- 
births) in Cities and Towns of 10,000 or Over, 1936-38, with Averages, 1926-30 


and 1931-35. 


City or Town. 


BEMBVANG MONG Atte cot econ te ; 


Brandon Manson. ft. o krone: 
Brantiord “Ont. oa... ess. 
Caleary. Altat ica eweck ie 
Charlottetown, P.E.I........ 
Whatharna: Ont-s72. te... koe 
Chicoutimi, Quée:...5.2.0.0.. 
WornwallOntes oh ease see ces 
Bdmonton sAltas..w...e< ess: 
Hort: William, Ont... io. 60.23. 
Galt Ontereeiis SH pu 3 n05 8 3 
CAGE SA yapINeO ar woe Seen oe 


lara tons rOnbs <2 be xs «eee 
Eu Qie: dates Sot ke. os 
JohietterQue. <3 oy ccaereew ees 
ISM FStOM MONG coca. ee es. s eee 
itchenersOnte.<. ons. eke s 
Machine Ques. «oc eavec cae 
Lethbridge, Alta............. 
IbSVAS A QUOL.. Seer coke ce essa 
MONON ORE. cscs onan nes 
Moncton NB Se o.oo ies estos 
Montreal, Ques: 5.0: os... ws: 
Moose Jaw, Sask............. 
New Westminster, B.C....... 
Niagara Falls, Ont........... 
INGEEN DayyOltin. secs. ace: 
Oshawa Ont ert okies kee 
Wriama wont tee. so. syatlscaes 
Oupremont, Ques < vee -acaveiois 
Owen Sound, Ont............ 
Peterborough, Ont........... 
PorbArpmur, Ont. ss. scienetes 
Prince Albert, Sask.......... 
Me DEG-QUC mee. oh s bas nts 
PNODINA OAS Kear csiehice cesaa cs 
St. Boniface, Man............ 
St. Catharines; Onti..o 02... 
Si. teyacmthe, Que... 2...... 
St. Jean, Q 
Due homas, Ont; 5.4.0. oec 
Saint John, N.B...... RA sane 
EERIMiA OIG. cmiec « cie-cholreenn 
HASKALOON, CASK: ic... css 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont........ 
Shawinigan Falls, Que........ 
Sherbrooke, Que............. 
SOE ER TR eg ae aria 
BEeatiords Ont. cock ciccasloetses 


Se ee 


Thetford Mines, Que......... 
Three Rivers, Que........... 
Breamins, Ont. . 5... 2640.06. 
BTOULO; ONT h. . be. oss -oss-esre 
Valleyfield, Que............. 
misncouver, BIC......5...00.- 
“cre Hint 1 Cees oe ea ere 
RR HOEI DC. aie ics voles k ee 
Meads Ont. mt... eck es ee «3 
pyesumount, Que oi... wn wees. 
mintisor, Ont.t 10.0... ese 
Wamniper)<Man:........:..%.. 
Woodstock, Ont............. 


Average| Average 


1926-30. | 1931-35. 


Infant Deaths. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 


Average| Average 


Rates per 1,000 Live Births. 


72 53 72 47 49 
67 59 80 30 95 
76 54 47 51 57 
62 44 53 41 30 
105 72 74 95 45 
78 68 48 43 77 
129 112 85 | 105 94 
102 79 89 90 47 
66 49 41 46 40 
73 57 56} 28 39 
57 51 37 24 44 
127 98) 111-; 113 72 
96 79 | +100 54 63 
59 57 37 44 36 
87 73 59 67 63 
66 56 42 38 37 
132 117 92 | 125 98 
149 106 || 104] 104 83 
99 58 68 47 66 
58 47 46 46 58 
111 73 62 75 46 
76 64 43 46 66 
120 96 85 95 102 
66 56 55 37 45 
76 49 47 81 59 
135 98 81 87 73 
62 52 51 57 32 
51 43 47 36 36 
66 50 23 34 40 
85 59 71 70 67 
83 55 59 58 50 
110 87 88 85 61 
65 53 44 40 18 
46 50 37 52 47 
67 61 72 43 44 
83 47 39 35 62 
102 68 51 61 57 
166 130 | 101 | 142 122 
67 48 53 52 41 
70 43 32 35 37 
67 46 59 33 51 
166 119 77 93 76 
79 64 75 51 64 
60 54 58 34 44 
99 76 69 62 62 
74 53 51 53 43 
81 50 38 60 37 
69 44 72 77 59 
157 93 85 95 73 
97 81 57 73 68 
187 136 |} 125} 128 136 
55 56 26 49 33 
108 83 75 69 56 
77 44 30 31 29 
113 91 82} 118 73 
171 200 | 243 | 297 177 
123 101 80 91 65 
75 59 51 47 48 
126 87 58 50 83 
46 35 33 33 33 
86 67 54 60 69 
46 33 27 36 29 
69 66 58 48 49 
102 105 | 139] 102 125 
73 52 44 51 36 
61 43 39 42 37 
58 51 34 51 49 


ee. Pe 


1Tncludes East Windsor, Sandwich, and Walkerville. 
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Infantile Mortality in Various Countries.—The rate of infantile mortality 
to live births has been greatly reduced in civilized countries by the recent advances 
in medical science and in sanitation. The low record is held at the present time by 
New Zealand, where in-1937 the rate of infantile mortality was only 31 per 1,000 
live births as compared with 68 in 1905. The Netherlands, Australia, Norway, 
and Sweden, with rates of 38, 38, 42, and 46 in their latest available year (1937) 
were next in respect of low infantile mortality (with the exception of Iceland). 


As showing the improvement in recent years, it may be stated that the rate of 
infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 live 
births in 1905 to 58 in 1937, while the rate in Germany has declined from 196 in 
1904 to 64 in 1937. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined from 131 per 
1,000 live births in 1905 to 38 in 1937. 


27.—Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Various Countries of the World and 
of the Provinces of Canada in Recent Years. 


Rate of Rate of 
Country or Province. Year. | Infantile Country. Year. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 
New Zealand te,..0.5 sane ee 1937 on mcotland :..: 9) wae. ois hee are 1937 80 
Teelands teeter em ieee in an era ee 1937 32 a BE ira Fn aslo Ma ce See a A 1937 85 
Australia @ ccinre koe incnra cae 1938 38 DPeloiuwmMe ee. Ven ee ee 1936 86 
Netherlands =a... cetats ceo aece 1937 38 PNUSETIS: eptcn as ene rete eee 1937 90 
Stweden fgey. i tA tains ae ete 1938 a0 estonia ot. ePee ee eon 1937 91 
NORWAY sce ee ee 1937 42 UTUSUBY: oon. mae ttcs wo asain eee 1936 92 
Switzerland): -.ets. ae eee 1937 47 Pans orantte se eno oee oes 1934 95 
United States (reg. area)........ 1938 51 VADAN owed. eae ie eee ae 1937 106 
Union of South Africa (whites)...} 1937 57 aly Aho eee eee ee 1937 109 
England and Wales.............. 1937 58 Spain Ses). Coes Saeaehaeee 1935 109 
Denimiar kya. bi. re een 1938 59 SorliePalestinesy >. U.aieurises Soho ote 1938 112 f 
Britisheisles, eeeeer +. a. ke ere: 1937 62 RAIMA CA Rds oe eet L ek heme 1937 119 
Canada ae. (suas ck eae 1938 63 ithuanian.s Wee ess Came eee 1937 120 
Britisht@olumbias eee see 1938 45 Salvadorientioe sree eee 1936 120 
Ontariowees WRese some. eka 1938 49 Czechoslovakian... see eee 1937 122 
ALD CLEA rate meth corinne 1938 iit Greecers hades eee eee 1937 122 
Saskatchewans. «.. S5.....-- 1938 52 Newfoundland and Labrador...| 1937 123 
Manitoba stots. eae 1938 56 FLUNG anyie eer ie ee cee 1937 134 
Prince Edward Island......... 1938 58 PolanGda asec cee perce ae 1937 136 
IONESCU, oa aie adie ome ae 1938 62 CostatRicacemranc ast thee 1937 142 
INew ‘Brunswick..2226. -...4-5. 1938 75 SUIS ATIC ce Pere es hae pees: 1937 150 
QuebeG ean renee aaa rbot 1938 83 Straits Settlements............ 1937 156 
Gerniany.22,, ee ee ee 1937 64 Cex lone sonte e ee t ee 1938 161 
Frdneses * hae ie ieee 1937 65° - sl Britisle India. 5 <... 2.2.2 ee 1937 | 162 q 
Finlend %4...4.0 4 oe ee 1937 69 Heypu... 1 eae cee 1937 165 j 
Treland (Eire)}, say.2%) sees 1937 73 Roumania soc. cee ee 1937 178 | 
Northern Ireland............... 1937 77 Chile Rant. Sear open ee 1937 241 


Infantile Mortality in Certain Cities of the World.—lIt is one of the 
greatest triumphs of our time that city life is in our day, if not as healthy, yet not 
necessarily more dangerous to human, especially to infant, life than the average 
living conditions in the country as a whole. 


eae ee a ee 
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_ To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortality in New York was 38 
per 1,000 live births in 1938, as against a rate of 51 per 1,000 for the birth registration 
area of the United States. In 1936, Berlin had an infantile mortality rate of 61 per 
1,000 live births, as compared with 66 for Germany; Paris had a rate of 68 in 1936, 
compared with a rate of 67 for France. On the other hand, in 1937, London had a 
rate of 54 compared with 58 for England and Wales. 


In Canada, Montreal had, in 1938, an infantile mortality of 73 per 1,000 live 


births as compared with 83 for the Province of Quebec. Toronto had, in 1936, an 


infantile mortality rate of 48 per 1,000 live births as against 49 for the Province 
of Ontario, while Winnipeg and Vancouver had much lower infantile mortality rates 
than their respective provinces. Over a number of years both Vancouver and 
Victoria have shown two of the lowest infantile mortality rates in the world. 


28.—Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Certain Cities of the World in 1937. 


Rate of Rate of 
City. Country. Infantile City. Country. Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 
(CSN Se eee INO Wan eae ei 27 Phetiiel dt. cere Bingland= soca sack 55 
Stockholm........ DWwedensn--cacts cs ass 281 Eamiburee ayer. Germanys eae oe 561 
Adelaidest: se  & Australia s/s es(cl sts « 291 Leipzigaes seo a: Germany... ae. oo ee 561 
Wellington........ New Zealand........ 29 Birmingham: .-|tongland se. ..seess. ee 60 
BRANCONS.\iiy. oto 2 and Canadax mitas. snore 30 Breslaue. ets. at: Germany nee: 8 pe 601 
Amsterdam....... Netherlands......... 311 Saskatoon... .>... Canadas secls.e gates’ 60 
Vancouver..... Canad errs mate aa | 33 Vordunt ener Canad ates) we lates 60 
RVIRECOPIS | net. ato eee Canadas 2sanos... 36 Berlinisiy, 28 oer h Germany-2-202 ee 611 
Auckland......... New Zealand........ 37 Washington...... United States....... 61 
HEOHUON Sy cons GRAY Ure emiete iene seme aye Johannesburg....| Union of South Africa 62 
BS VONC Vek visits css PAUSED Ali amen. ace 392 Saint John....... Canada fcse eee 62 
Chicarvow. wi... United States....... 38 Cologne....;...%. Germany33 ae dene: 66! 
Hamilton......... @anad a) tabs ae 38 IMounic hers sen yea Germany. ae: 661 
RB ANSATY. orks consis dc Wanad ame sce deere 41 RMalitaxeats:ctre Canad ate ees ces 67 
Melbourne........ TATISEPAIIS treet antec 412 (Parise i iene IN AN CO res haere ws oss 681 
Copenhagen....... Denmark ei... G sas 421 ATU WEID Ut. tice Beleiumi.. 2 ene 691 
Winnipeg.......... Canadas. eae tas 42 Brisbane::7.....; ATIStrolliaanae teas hen e 702 
New York........ United States....... 44 Edinburgh....... Seotlands weer, tne 70 
iP Caan ae IATISbPalia. & ecn.'5 are 441 Manchester...... Eneland=<.4e eee 76 
Capetown......... Union of South Africa 45 Moncton......... Cand awe nsrs fosce 81 
Edmonton........ Gnadaven. ters de: 12 46 Liverpool ....... Einolands tie nae ante 82 
PBOFONLO, i050. 2 « Cann s Wen esac. 2 47 Ottaway tose fet @ansd ait tea soba hae 85 
Dresden.......... Germany sccm 481 Montreal......... Canad dence cee cee 87 
TODATGs.. Fos. 2 Rasmianige acs 4 aaes 50! Corks i ateree ct Treland (Hire)....... 103 
Frankfort-on-Main| Germany............ 511 Ge lascow seen Scotland anew 104 
WYANOSOM G00. 2s « Canada sat Gen ices 51 Quebec. seeran es Canadae et al ae 142 
ROOTES 56 chico. a0: Canadac: sts. o See. 52 Bombay sesh ma.-% jbricht ah eae hee 161 
MEGONGON:... 315s. «'. Hngland sds... Ai. 54 Madras: . 220... British India........ 170 
1 1936 rate. 2 Average annual rate, 1935-37. 


Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality. 


Of cognate interest with infantile mortality is the important subject of ma- 
ternal mortality arising out of pregnancy and child-birth. This maternal mortality 
is shown by Tables 29 and 30 to be at its lowest among mothers under twenty-five 
years of age. 
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29.—Maternal Deaths in Canada and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Age Groups, 
1935-38, with Averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35. 


Norz.—Comparable figures for 1926-32 will be found at p. 208 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and for 1933-34 
at p. 186 of the 1987 Year Book. 


Maternal Deaths Maternal Deaths. 
Living Rate Living Rate 
Age Group. Year. Births. N per 1,000 Arg STOUR. Year. Births. No. |Per 1,000 
0. | Living - | Living 
Births. Births. 
Under 20 years..} 1935 | 13,671 5ea7 3-4 || 30-389 years......| 1935 | 76,022 467 6-1 
1936 = 113,576 59 4-3 1936 | 75,311 515 6-8 
1937 13,795 56 4-1 1937 73,896 454 6-1 
1938 | 14,837 45 3-0 1938 | 75,720 440 5-8 
40 yearsorover.| 1935 | 13,217 116 8-7 
20-24 years.......| 19385 | 56,245 202 3-6 1936 | 12,888 157 12-2 
1936 56,627 230 4-1 1937 12,391 140 11-3 
1937 | 57,818 177 3-1 1938 | 12,207 134 11-0 
1938 | 60,995 133 2-2 ; 
Averages....... 1926-30 |236,520 | 1,339 5-7 
Averages....... 1981-35 |228,352 | 1,154 5-1: 
25-29 -years.....:. 1935 62,296 261 4-2 Totals..... 19385 |221,451 1,093 4-9 | 
1936 | 61,969 272 4-4 Totals..... 1936 (220,371 | 1,233 5-6 
1937 | 62,335 244 3°9 Totals..... 1937 |220,235 | 1,071 4-9 
1988 | 65,687 216 3-3 Totals..... 1938 [229,446 968 4-2 


30.—Maternal Deaths in each Province by Age Groups, 1938, with Totals and Rates 
per 1,000 Live Births, 1935-38, and: Averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35. 


Nore.—For totals 1926-30, see p. 183 of the Canada Year Book, 1933, and for totals 1931-34, p. 182 of the 
1936 edition. 


Year and Age Group. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.| B.C. | Canada. 
Maternal Deaths— 

Averages, 1926-30............ 8 61 64 | 433] 398 81} 126 | 105 68 1,339 
Averages, 1931-35............ 10 59 57 405 344 60 91 rb) 53 1,154 
Totals, 1935;............. 8 62 48) 405 | 313 56 80 69 52 1,093 
Totals, 1936.............. 11 51 69 | 450] 355 70 86 91 50 1,233 
Totals) 19305 oo ccce ca ee 12 35 39 | 397] 319 55 86 v7 51 1,071 
Totals, 1938.............. 5 51 52° | 408 | 251 39 46 68 48 968 


Age Group, 1938. 


Under 20"yearsivs voreos ce ten bank Nil 5 3 10 18 1 2 4 2 45 
20-24 vearstiine tt. con. CIS Oe oh 7 8 52 42 8 4 7 5 133 
BO DOLVOATS:.. eter reine capitate 1 15 9 83 66 12 8 15 7 216 
30-39! Veanser: sneer eke 2 20 25 | 191 100 12 25 35 30 440 
A) Years OP/OVECT cise seek cee He 4 7 72 25 6 7 4 134 
Agemotistated...acenia-ran eee: Nil] Nil} Nil} Nil} Nil} Nill Nill Nil} Nil Nil 
Rates per 1,000 Live Births— 
Averages, 1926-30............ 4-6] 55] 6-2] 5-2] 5-8] 5-6] 5-9] 6-6] 6-1 5-7 
Averages, 1931-35............ 5-1 | 5-1] 5-5 | 5-1] 5-3 | 4-4] 4:5] 4-5] 5:3 5-1 
Totals, 1935.............. 4-0| 5-3 | 4-6] 5-4] 5-0] 4-2] 4-1] 4-3] 5-2 4-9 
Totals, 1936.............. 5-6 | 4:3] 6-6] 6-0] 5:7 | 5-4] 4-5] 5-8] 4-7 5-6 
Totals, 1937: .....,s0me0. 5-7 | 3-0] 3-7] 5-2] 5-2) 4-3] 4-6] 4-8] 4-5 4-9 
‘Dotals; 198837. -2- eeeee 2-5} 4:2} 45] 5-2] 8-8] 2-9} 2-5] 4-3] 3-8 4-2 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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31.—Maternal Deaths in Each Province, by Causes of Death, 1938. 


List Cause of Death. P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |} Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Canada.! 


PIONS eas wees sls ve Nil 3 a 24 26 7 8 10 17 102 
(A ADOrbiOnecastntk sue - 2 6 21 12 6 8 7 10 72 
(b) Self-induced abortion} - 1 1 8 14 1 Nil 3 7 80 
141 {Abortion without mention 
of septic conditions (he- 
morrhage included)...... 1 2 3 10 9 4 3 9 2 43 
(a) wAlborbion® 5.402 ani: 1 2 2 10 8 3 8 7 1 87 
(b) Self-induced abortion} Nil} Nil 1 Nil 1 1 Nil 2 1 6 
142 |Ectopic gestation.......... Nil 1 5 15 11 3 1 5 1 40 
(a) Withsepticconditions} - Nil 1 6 8 1 Nil| Nil) Nil 10 
(6) Without mention of 
septic conditions.....] = 1 2 10 8 2 1 § 1 380 
143 |Other accidents of preg- 
nancy (hemorrhage ex 
SLY GX ly ene atir ogre hi Nil 2 Nil 6 3 Nil] Nil 1 14 
144 |Puerperal hemorrhage....| Nil 8 10 66 22 9 8 10 1 134 
(a) Placenta preevia..... - 8 2 80 10 2 1 3 Nil 61 
(b) Other hemorrhages. - 6 8 36 12 7 7 if 1 83 
145 |Puerperal septicemia (not 
specified as due to abor- 
Pion eto tok ees Meena, 1 6 4) °107 50 4 9 7 7 195 
(a) Puerperal septiceemia 
ANG PyeMasccces cae 1 6 Hel LO? 50 4 9 7h Uf 195 
- (b) Puerperal tetanus. . Nil} Nil] Nil| Nil) Nil) Nil) Nil} Mill) Nil Nil 
146 |Puerperal albuminuria and 
CCLAMIPSIA . Flos leer 2 14 13 82 45 4 6 7 13 186 
147 |Other toxemias of preg- 
DANCY acne oc one cate 1 5 2 24 9 2 Nil 3 1 47 
148 |Puerperal phlegmasia alba 
dolens, embolism, or sud- 
den death (not specified 
SAUSCDLIC) eae one. ee ee Nil 7 7 30 41 2, 0) 9 2 107 
(a) Phlegmasia alba do- 
lensandthrombosis..| —- 8 1 10 13 jt 1 1 1 31 
(6) Embolism........... - 3 2 7 18 Uh 6) Nil 44 
(c) Sudden death.. - 1 4 18 10 Nil 1 2 if 82 
149 |Other accidents of child- 
[ovlin  Ctcae Se aremaetnt egies dyin 8 Nil 3 3 43 35 4 2 5 1 96 
(a) Cesarean operation.. - Nil} Nil 2 6 Nil 1 Nil} Nil 9 
(6) Other surgical opera- 
tions and _ instru 
mental delivery...... - 1 eS ey 6 1 Nil) = fe 10 
(COPLEY ey ts eer ee Re ~ 1 af 19 14 1 a 8 Oe 89 
(d) Rupture of uterus in 
PATCUTIVION- es Be - Nil| Nil 6 Nil) Nil 1 1 1 8 
(e) Othersunderthistitle| - 1 2 15 9 2 Nil 1 Nil 30 
150 |Other or unspecified condi- 
tions of the puerperal 
State. crr ts eee Nil} Nil} Nil 1 Nil| Nil} Nil 1 2 4 
(a) Puerperal diseases of 
the: breast.oe a. acct - - - Nil ~ - - Nil) Nil Nil 
(b) Others ae thistitle] —- - ~ a - - 1 by 4 
Totals .o65.0..8. 0. 5 51 52 | 408 | 251) 39 46 68 48 968 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Section 4.—Natural Increase. 


During recent years the rate of natural increase of the population of Canada 
has declined. In 1921 the rate was 17-8; it declined to 13-3 in 1926 and to 12-2 in 
1929. After 1929 there was a temporary improvement but the rates for 1935, 
1936, 1937, and 1938—10-6, 10-3, 9-6, and 11-0, respectively—continued the 
downward trend. Among the provinces the trends generally follow that of Canada 
as a whole, except in the Maritime Provinces, for each of which the trend is not so 
regularly downward and has, in fact, been upward since 1934. Quebec shows the 
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greatest improvement in death rate for the period since 1926. The birth rate is 
declining here as elsewhere and the rate of natural increase has shown a definitely 
downward trend, although not so markedly as that of Saskatchewan. 


Summary statistics of the births, deaths, and natural increase (births minus 
deaths) per 1,000 of population are given for the years 1921 to 1938, by provinces, 
in Table 32. Statistics of marriages are also included in this table for convenience. 
The Province of Quebec is regarded as having one of the highest rates of natural 
increase per 1,000 population of any civilized area, although for 1938 New Bruns- 
wick had a higher rate. The rate for Quebec was 17-1 in 1931 and, while it has 
been appreciably reduced in line with common experience, it stood at 14:3 in 19388. 
Saskatchewan has usually approached Quebec in the matter of natural increase 
and for the years 1934 and 19385 the rates for this prairie province actually exceeded 
those for Quebec, although for 1935, 1937, and 1938 they were lower. Alberta followed 
Saskatchewan in order. In the case of the two western provinces the high rates 
of natural increase are due to their relatively younger populations and lower 
crude death rates. The high rates for these provinces brought the averages 
for Canada up to 10-6 in 1935, 10-3 in 19386, 9-6 in 1937 and 11-0 in 1988, 
in spite of the fact that the rate for British Columbia, which has always been low, 
was only 4-4 in 1937 and 6-6 in 1988. The rate of natural increase in 1937 was 
14-8 per 1,000 in the Union of South Africa (Whites), 8-2 in New Zealand, 8-2 in 


Australia, 3-9 in Ireland (Eire), 4:7 in Northern Ireland, 3-7 in Scotland, and — 


2-5 in England and Wales, so that Canada compares quite favourably with most 
other British countries. 


The rates of natural increase per 1,000 of the mean population for other countries 
in the latest uniform year are as follows, the figures being for 1937: Netherlands, 11-0; 
Japan, 13-6; Italy, 8-7; Denmark, 7-2; Germany, 7-1; United States, 5-8; Finland, 
6-6; Switzerland, 3-7; Norway, 4-7; Belgium, 2-2; Sweden, 2-3; France, — 0-3. 


BIRTH RATES, DEATH RATES_AND RATES OF NATURAL INCREASE 
INCANADA 


LOZO=1 90 S36 
RATES PER 1000 POPULATION 
(Exclusive of the Northwest Territories and Yukon ) 
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32.—Births, Marriages, Deaths, and Natural Increase, by Provinces, 1936-38, with 
Averages 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Norr.—For other than census years, birth, marriage, and death rates are calculated on estimated 
population (see p. 103). Figures for individual years 1921-25 will be found at p. 160 of the 1927-28 Year Book; 
for 1926-30 at p. 150 of the 1983 Year Book; for 1931-33 at p. 147 of the 1936 edition; and for 1934-35 at p. 
191 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Mar- Rate of 
eae pees Death | Excess | Natural 
Rat Mar. Rat Rate of Increase 
Province. Births. |per 1, ‘000 tiece perl, ‘000 Deaths.|per 1,000] Births |per 1,000 

Popu- 88. |" Popu- Popu- | over | Popu- 

lation. lation. lation. | Deaths.} lation. 

Prince Edward Island..Av. 1921-25 1,966 22-6 473 5-4 1,085 12-5 881 10-1 
Av. 1926-30 | 1,734 19-7 473 5-4 969 11-0 765 8-7 
Av. 1931-35 | 1,961 22-1 496 5-6 1,001 11-3 961 10-8 
1936 | 1,977 21-5 595 6-5 | 1,024 11-1 953 10-4 
1937 | 2,093 22-5 584 6-3 1,146 12-3 947 10-2 
1938 | 1,974 21-0 591 6-3 | 1,030 11-0 944 10-0 
Nova ocotia.7.. 2.00.2 Av. 1921-25 | 12,119 23-4 | 3,186 6-1 | 6,519 12-6 | 5,600 10-8 
Av. 1926-30 | 11,016 21-4 | 38,224 6-3 | 6,362 12-4] 4,654 9-0 

Av. 1931-35 | 11,486 22-0) eto, D22 6-8 | 6,078 Selon 13 10-3 
1936 | 11,808 22-0 | 4,129 TDL Mi tye 11-0} 5,911 11-0 

OS alee ls Oi2 21:4 | 4,337 8-0 | 6,083 11-2 | 5,489 10:1 
1938 | 12,241 22-3 | 4,089 7-5 | 6,087 1st | 26,154 11-2 
New Brunswick....... Av. 1921-25 | 11,080 28-4 | 2,953 GeO 02093. 0) 131 1 95; O87. 15-3 
Av. 1926-30 | 10,327 25-8 | 2,970 7-4] 5,019 12-5 | 5,308 13-3 
Av. 1931-35 ; 10,440 24-9 2,737 6:5 4,710 11-2 5,730 13-7 
1936 | 10,513 24-2 | 38,397 7:8 | 4,803 11-0 | 5,710 13-2 
1937 | 10,580 24-0 3,671 8-3 5,433 12-3 5,147 11-7 
1988 | 11,447 piScy |e SOYA 7-6 | 4,898 11-0 | 6,549 14-7 
MOD OG! ek tc ascot ot Av. 1926-30 | 82,771 30-5 | 18,731 6-9 | 36,645 13-5 | 46,126 17-0 
Av. 1931-35 | 78,889 26-6 | 17,089 5-8 | 32,796 11-1 | 46,093 15-5 
1936 | 75,285 24-3 | 21,654 7-0 | 31,853 10-3 | 43,432 14-0 
1937 | 75,635 24-1 | 24,876 7:9 | 35,456 11-3 | 40,179 12-8 

1938 | 78,145 24-6 | 25,044 7:9 | 32,609 10-3 | 45,536 14-3 
PROAGATIO eure oo sits wrothee e's Av. 1921-25 | 71,454 23-7 | 24,037 8:0 | 34,252 TeSe ou eue 12-4 
Av. 1926-30 | 68,703 21-0 | 25,449 7:8 | 36,650 11-2 | 32,053 9-8 
Ay. 1931-35 | 65,000 18-3 | 24,260 6°8 | 85,782 10-1 | 29,218 8-2 
1936 | 62,451 16-9 | 27,734 Ctie| Bhs SA 10-2 | 24,880 6-7 
1937 | 61,645 16-6 | 29,893 8-1 | 38,475 10-4 | 23,170 6-2 
1938 | 65,564 17-6 | 30,080 8-1 | 36,890 9-9 | 28,674 7:7 
BRET CONIA a cats ot sebaiero ive Av. 1921-25 | 16,590 26-8 | 4,634 Wc Dae Dio4S 8-6 | 11,242 18-2 
Av. 1926-30 | 14,391 21:7 | 4,951 Toe" (5007 8-3 | 8,884 13-4 
Av. 1931-35 | 13,690 19-3 | 5,015 Colulemowadtes 7-6 | 8,277 11-7 
1936 | 12,855 18-1 5,756 8-1 6,219 8-7 6,636 9-4 

1937 | 12,888 18-0 6,113 8-5 6,070 8-5 6,818 9-5 

1988 | 13,478 18-7 6,262 8:7 5,893 8-2 7,585 10-5 

Saskatchewan......... Avy. 1921-25 | 21,580 27-7 4,982 6-4 5, 859 LO Ne loe roe 20-2 
Ay. 1926-30 | 21,298 24-7 6,036 7-0 6, 256 7-3 | 15,042 17-4 

Av. 1931-35 | 20,325 21-9 | 5,680 6-1] 6,037 6-5 | 14,288 15-4 
1936 | 19,125 20-5 6,168 6-6 6,314 6-8 | 12,811 13-7 

1937 | 18,640 19-9 | 5,790 6:2 | 6,927 7-4 | 11,713 12-5 

1938 | 18,230 19-4 | 5,893 6-3 | 6,079 Geo elo noe 12-9 

ANC GSE tReet Sie a Av. 1921-25 | 15,461 26-0 4,313 7:3 4,953 8-3 | 10,508 ie 
Av. 1926-30 | 15,924 PINCH Wa) PAGS) 8-0 | 5,530 8-4 | 10,394 15-8 
Av. 1931-35 | 16,556 OO or OSO 7-4 | 5,447 7-3 | 11,109 14-8 
1936 | 15,786 20-4 | 6,020 7-8 | 6,147 8-0 | 9,639 12-4 
1937 | 15,903 20-4 | 6,345 8-2 | 6,261 8-0 | 9,642 12-4 
1988 | 15,891 20-3 6,973 8-9 5,871 7-5 | 10,020 12-8 
British Columbia..... Av. 1921-25 | 10,256 18-4 3,971 for 4,812 8-7 5,444 9-7 
Av. 1926-30 | 10,356 16-2 | 4,786 7-5 | 5,986 9-3 | 4,370 6-9 

Av. 1931-35 | 10,005 14-0 | 4,267 6-0 | 6,344 8-9 | 3,661 5-1 

1936 | 10,571 14-1 5,451 7:3 We Wye 9-6 3,349 4-5 

1937 | 11,279 15-0 | 6,191 8-2 | 7,978 10-6 | 3,306 4-4 

1938 | 12,476 16-4 | 6,135 8-1 7,460 9-8 | 5,016 6-6 

Canada! (exclusive of- 

the Territories)..... Av. 1926-30 |236,520 24-1 | 71,885 7:3 |108,924 11-1 |127,596 13-0 
AY. 1931-35 |228,352 21-4 | 68,596 6-4 |103,603 9-7 |124,750 11-7 

1936 |220,371 20-0 | 80,904 7:3 |107,050 9-7 |113,321 10-3 

1937 | 220,235 19-8 | 87,800 7:9 |113,824 10-2 |106,411 9-6 
1938 [229,446 20-5 88, 438 7-9 (106,817 9-3 [122,629 11-0 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Natural Increase in Cities and Towns.—Statistics of natural increase in 
cities and towns of 10,000 population or over are given for the period 1926-38 in 
Table 33, but these are not worked out as rates per thousand of population, though 
the census populations in 1931, which are also given, furnish some guide to such 
rates. 
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33.—Natural Increase in Cities and Towns of 10,600 Population or Over, 1934-38, with 
Averages, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Province and City or Town. 


Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown............- 


Nova Scotia— 


Glace Bay iiet.eetee. pene 
Hl alifaxiae since eis: 


IMOnCtONG.. cotton eee 


Quebec— 
Chicoutimis 2 seem eee 


Quebecik em. ean ueie veers 


SE Sd Canine ny cr doc. sate 


Sore liesas ees shit eas 


Verdungrencocce ett: nese 


Ontario— 
Bellevallo se csc cee 
IBrantiord senck ceson ee cee 
Chatha nines sae oleae: 
Cornwallevns. tty ose 
Hort Walliaini ts oe ee 


Guel planes sis or aie oeirare oe 
CIN eS tONe er: ete ieee ieee 
MGONGONGy. os ete ee pea 
Niagara: Halls: ner «os eee 
INorthiBaynctaaesce 
Osha wanda wanes eee 
Otte wasn cc katte: cote 
Reterboroug i semnscnicaas 
PorteArthur: teeta os 


DATNID ors ee a Cre 


Brandon. . Saseteee cee 


Census 
Popula- 
tion, 1931. 


12,361 


20,706 
59,275 
23,089 


20,689 
47,514 


11,877 
10,587 
29,433 
10,765 
18,630 
11,724 


818,577 


13,790 
30,107 
14,569 
11, 126 
26,277 
14,006 


16,4612 
16,275? 
215,814: 


Averages. 
1926-30. | 1931-35. 
23 99 
378 445 
avis} (ee 
270 374 
266 249 
432 536 
325 284 
183 239 
647 515 
174 157 
228 212 
84 42 
8,945 9,194 
19 —66 
2,110 2,146 
45 59 
204 170 
459 413 
336 310 
130 124 
308 212 
773 577 
SY 204 
659 561 
—33 64 
140 149 
300 265 
185 181 
230 248 
420 355 
105 109 
160 117 
1,568 1,467 
119 181 
451 405 
292 359 
251 221 
268 230 
429 339 
1,301 1,247 
171 138 
271 253 
318 314 
279 306 
100 69 
209 189 
395 360 
184 141 
283 562 
345 392 
5,475 4,890 
126 148 
1,826 1,200 
73 60 
146 78 
361 647 
2,770 2,202 


1 Includes East Windsor, Sandwich, and Walkerville. 


1936. 


1937, 


1938. 


1934. 1935, 
90 102 
459 510 
680 805 
360 356 
240 212 
585 578 
238 268 
238 187 
518 447 
115 166 
186 155 
41 23 
9,202 | 8,209 
c= —94 
2,143 | 2,009 
76 64 
184 136 
389 303 
299 257 
121 75 
232 136 
520 513 
215 212 
462 333 
33 24 
158 132 
225 247 
241 192 
194 361 
288 314 
93 81 
85 115 
1,268 | 1,216 
157 155 
417 393 
332 377 
203 250 
192 218 
315 347 
1,206 | 1,218 
159 133 
192 248 
288 335 
334 247 
99 46 
180 223 
279 303 
129 129 
538 635 
420 449 
4,349 | 3,869 
102 173 
1,039 | 1,179 
19 46 

61 30 
656 631 
2,065 | 1,836 


2 Census of 1936. 
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33.—Natural Increase in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, 1934-38, 
with Averages, 1926-30, and 1931-35—concluded. 


- Averages. 
Census 
Province and City or Town. | Popula- 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937, 1938. 
tion, 1931.]' 1996.39. | 1931-35. 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jaw..vlartisdosaéns 19,8051 397 268 240 254 238 204 274 
Prince MiDeLh, cach ous <cvicn« 11,0491 181 223 267 282 228 288 323 
MCCA Tee eee ee 53,3541 887 802 783 661 610 761 788 
Saskatoont,./ ev. Jo 41,7341 573 505 404 405 402 315 420 
Alberta— 
Caleary rerehtGok. Sk eeR 83,4071 1,050 965 878 866 736 810 854 
iE ATION CONMS. oo, ee oa Pos 85,7741 1, 260 1,362 1,265 1,330 PAY 15523 1,689 
Piet bridge ga, cassiasclanw: oF were 13,5231 251 338 246 390 391 403 402 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster......... 17,524 252 271 267 254 284 380 477 
WaANnCOUVE? tices osc ns sees 246,593 1,601 1,056 968 782 703 998 1,300 
Wi CLOBIS Mit satarciesiseat tis 39, 082 165 136 125 101 32 50 101 


1 Census of 1936. 


Natural Increase, by Sex.—In Table 34 the relationship of births to deaths 
is shown by sex from 1926 to 1938 for Canada and for 1938 by provinces. In spite 
of higher male births, the natural increase is shown to be lower for males than females 
due to the higher mortality among the former. 


34.—Births, Deaths, and Natural Increase in Canada,! by Provinces and Sex, 1938, 
with Totals, 1932-38, and Averages, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Males. Females. Both Sexes. 

Year and Province. Excess of Excess of Excess of 
Births. | Deaths. | Birthsover]|} Births. | Deaths. | Birthsover| Birthsover 

Deaths. Deaths. Deaths. 
Canada! Av. 1926-30...| 121,552 58,001 114,968 50,573 127,596 
Av. 1931-35...) 117,142 55,967 111,210 47,635 124,750 
Totals, 1932..| 121,082 56,153 114,584 48,224 131,289 
Totals, 1933..| 114,388 54,725 108,480 47,243 120,900 
Totals, 1934..| 113,328 55,224 107,980 46,358 119,721 
Totals, 1935. .| 113,293 57,206 108,158 48,361 115,884 
Totals, 1936..| 113,289 57,728 107,082 49,322 113,321 
Totals, 1937..| 113,148 62,109 107,092 51,715 106,411 
Totals, 1938..| 117,862 | 58,817 111,584 48,000 122,629 

Provinces, 1938. 

Prince Edward Island..| - 1,032 551 942 479 944 
Nova Scotia........... 6,278 3,264 5,963 2,823 6,154 
New Brunswick........ 5,810 2,628 5,637 2,270 6,549 
ROMIEDCC osteo ves 40,336 17,376 37,809 157233 45,536 
OMEATION scene's cakes 33,605 19,814 31,959 17,076 28,674 
MEATITGODER = >... S'..s eve scene 6,910 3,327 6,568 2,566 7,585 
Saskatchewan.......... 9,381 3,673 8, 849 2,406 WARS teat 
MUG S25 8 oe 8,125 3,481 7,766 2,390 10, 020 
6,091 ai, 5,016 


British Columbia...... 6,385 4,703 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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Section 1.—General Information. 


While the great majority of French Canadians can trace their descent to 
ancestors who left the Old World 250 years ago or even longer, most English-speaking 
Canadians are comparative newcomers both to Canada and to this continent, though 
a considerable number of the United Empire Loyalist families had been resident in 
the old colonies for generations before they moved north to establish English-speak- 
ing settlements in what is now the Dominion of Canada. During the middle third 
of the nineteenth century, a great English-speaking migration entered the Province 
of Ontario and made it, for the first time, more populous than the sister Province of 
Quebec, thus bringing about the agitation for representation by population. There- 
after, immigration slackened until the dawn of the twentieth century brought 
another flood of settlers to the newly-opened territories of the great Northwest, 
resulting in an increase of population between the censuses of 1901 and 1911 greater 
than the combined increase of the three decades from 1871 to 1901. 


Immigration during the second decade of the twentieth century promised, at 
its commencement, to be even greater than during the first. In its first three years 
no fewer than 1,107,914 persons entered Canada for purposes of settlement, but the 
War of 1914-18 dried up the sources of immigration in the United Kingdom and 
Continental Europe, where every able-bodied man was needed for the defence of 
his country. Immigrant arrivals from the United Kingdom in 1917 numbered 
only about 3,000, as compared with 157,000 in 1913; immigrant arrivals from 
other countries, except the United States, numbered less than 3,000 in 1915, as 
compared with approximately 146,000 in 1918. Since the War of 1914-18, 
immigration to the Dominion has never approached that of the pre-war period. 


Assimilation of Immigrants.{—A side-light on the question of the assimila- 
tion of immigrants is shown by Table 1, the statistics of which are taken from Volume 
I of the Census of 1931. These figures show the racial origins of the population, by 
country of birth, and the leading races with which males intermarry. The upper 


* Revised under the direction of F. C. Blair, Director of Immigration, Department of Mines and Re- 
sources, Ottawa. 

+ For further information on this subject, the reader is referred to Census Monograph No. 4, ‘‘Racial ~ 
Origins and Nativity of the Canadian People’, which may be obtained from the King’ Ss Printer, Ottawa, 
price 35 cents. 
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part of the table is interesting inasmuch as it shows the degree to which non-British 
stocks are becoming basic parts of the population, almost 80 p.c. of the persons of 
Dutch racial origin, for instance, being now Canadian born. 


The lower part indicates the varying tendencies towards intermarriage of persons 


of different racial origins. 


By 1931, 37-8 p.c. of the married men and 37-6 p.c. of 


the married women of Northwestern European origins had married outside their 
respective stocks, as against 18-4 p.c. of the men and 18-0 p.c. of the women of 
Southern, Eastern, and Central European stocks. 
eans as a group had intermarried with others to twice the extent of Eastern and 


Central Europeans. 


Thus the Northwestern Europ- 


Of the linguistic groups, the Scandinavians had married out 


to the greatest extent—approximately 54 p.c. for the men and 52 p.c. for the women; 


the Germanic peoples ranked second with 32 and 33 p.e. 


Only 25-9 p.c. of the men 


of Latin and Greek origin had crossed the racial line in marriage and 11-8 p.c. of 
the women; for the Slavs the figures are 17-6 and 19-4 p.c., 
progress of intermarriage has thus proceeded much further with the Scandinavian 
and Germanic origins than with the Slavic and Latin and ‘Greek. Many stocks 
have scarcely intermarried at all. 


respectively. 


The 


1.—The Cumulative Effects of Immigration on the Racial Composition of the Popu- 
lation: Percentages of Each Origin Born in Leading Countries and Leading Races 


with which the Males have Intermarried, 1931. 


Racial 
Origin. 


English.... 
MST secs. 
Scottish. . 

Welsh, etc. 


Icelandic. . 
Norwegian 
Swedish... 
Austrian, 
EOUS Sak, 
Bulgarian.. 
German... 
Hungarian. 
Roumanian 
Yugoslavic 
Czech and 
Slovak... 
Finnish... 
Lithuanian 


Popu- 
lation. 


2,741,419 
1, 230, 808 
.|1, 346,350 
62,494 
27,585 
148,962 


.|2,927,990 


98,173 
34,118 


19,382 
93 , 243 
81,306 


48,639 
3, 160 
473,544 
40,582 
29, 056 
16,174 


30,401 
43 , 885 
5, 876 
145,503 
88, 148 
225,113 
9,444 
156, 726 
46,519 
23,342 
1,400 
10,753 
122,911 


19, 456 


OBIE AEUY SGOOCOKa 


Order of Tiiportance by Country of Birth 
Principal. Second. Third. Fourth. 

Country } Country Country Country 

of Birth. |?-Cll of Birth. |?) of Birth. |?°C} of Birth. — |P-© 
Canaidars 2 sens 70-0)\England...... 24-9/United States..| 3-1)/Newfoundland..| 0-7 
Canada .(85-6)/Ireland....... 8-2) United States..| 3-8/England........ 1-1 
Canada coer 76-0/Scotland .|19-4]]United States..| 2-8)England........ 1-2 
Canadaat i224 58-2)\Wales........ 26-8i\Kingland........ 6-1/United States..| 5-9 
Belem, spic.0- 54-9/i\Canada 40-6||United States..| 2-5) France......... 1-0 
Canadas nt 79-9|Holland...... 6-9/United States..| 6-5]/Russia.......... 5-8 
Canadas..274... - 97-4) United States 1-9]France......... 0-5)|England........ 0-1 
Canadas...) onl iilGenl wig ce weamet es 43-1!United States. .| 2-1/Other Br. Poss..| 0-5 
Denmark? 2 49-1i\Canada....... 37-4||United States.../11-4)England........ 0-6 
Canada, becpccce. 2 65-4/\Iceland....... 29-0)|United States. .| 5-2i/Ireland......... 0-1 
Cana dare von es 42-1|Norway...... 34-2/|United States. .|23-0/Sweden......... 0:3 
Canadar ans src: 42-6\\Sweden....... 41-5)/United States. .|13-2)/Finland......... 1-1 
Cana dace. $.: Doe WAUSETIA. 2.51.0 350 Polandeas..a be 4-2)Roumania...... 2 
Bulgaria... 2. . 2. 42-5/\Canada.. 33-5/|Greece......... 20-0) Yugoslavia..... 2: 
Canad aee osc 69-5United States! 9-5 Germany....... 7-9) Russia.......... 6 
Hungary... 2. . 61-9/\Canada....... 27-8|\Czechoslovakia.| 3-3/|Roumania@....| 3 
Canad ace. ans... 50-7|\Roumania..../44-7|Austria......... 1-3)|United States..| 1- 
Yugoslavia..... 74-3)\Canada....... 20-0||United States. .| 1-5|i\Czechoslovakia.| 1: 
Czechoslovakia.|62-0)\Canada....... 27-8)|United States..| 4-0//Poland......... 1 
Hinlarndsas states 2 66-7)\Canada....... 28-2\|United States...) 3-4/Other Europe...| 1 
Lithuania....... 63-0)/Canada....... 28-4)|Kingland........ 2-1\United States. .| 1- 
Rolandetes ncn: 48-6|\Canada....... 47-0) United States..| 1-3}!Austria......... 1 
Canada... 2836s 54-0|/Russia....... 36-8|United States...} 3-5)/Poland......... 3 
Canad aisesnccss3-2 Dt ON POlande wnctem 26-5||Ukraine........ 5-4||Roumania...... 4 
Greece......... 51-4)|\Canada....... 43-0 United States...| 1-9]Turkey......... i 
(Cana danni bes: 43 -8||Russia........ 20> Sie Olan dees sama: 15-9|}Roumania...... 4 
Ginmnaree ec: 88-3)\Canada....... 11-6) United States. .| 0-1 — - 
VAPAe wee. cane: 51-3)\Canada....... 48-5)|United States..} 0-1 — - 
TVG eaten aco hare 80-0)\Canada....... 16-4)Other Br. Poss.| 1-1)|Hungary....... 0-8 
Canada. .....45.. 59-4iSyria......... 35-7]|United States...| 2-0)/Other Asia..... 1-3 
Canadaat ss... 99-3)|United States} 0-7 — - — ~ 
Canadas. tac aes States|11-4/)West Indies.....] 7 ges Br. Poss..| 0-6 
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1.—The Cumulative Effects of Immigration on the Racial Composition of the Popu- 
lation: Percentages of Each Origin Born in Leading Countries and Leading Races 
with which the Males have Intermarried, 1931—concluded. 


Order of Importance by Race of Wife.! 


Ga Gace Principal. Second. Third. Fourth. 
Race of Wife. | p.c. || Race of Wife. | p.c. |] Race of Wife. | p.c. || Race of Wife. | p.c. 

inglish 2 seks Pings as aascucs .69-9|\Scottish...... LN Si Trish sneer 8-7\French....... 3-8 
rishie tess. Trishie secucerscene 43-3]Hnglish....... 23-8|iScottish...... 16:7French....... 8-4 
COLLIS Ete tien: SCOUISH tations 45-0\\English....... 28-0||brisniee seen 14-9)|French....... 4-1 
Welsh .6tc.seneae: ing lishwass: eee 39-6/Welsh........ 18-6)\Scottish...... 1G: Tiirishtne. aoe 12-4 
Belgian owed 5 Ot ae IBC Olane ate. 56-8/French....... 19-3)Enelish....... 7-4Scottish...... 3-6 
DUCA wear kc Duteh yeas. Geen 53-3//English....... 17-4\Scottish...... OG irishiase as ae 8-3 
Iron Ghia oie | Oysatel Cn SG eee 95-0)\English....... Tey risa eee cca 1-5iScottish...... 0-8 
Vtalianey coset oe: Mitel een ys cee 78:0/French....... 8-2i|Hinglish....... Hs OERISIT nearer 2-6 
Danish: ob awcace Danighing sews nae 43-7||English....... 19-3|Scottish...... OB rise sere se 6-5 
Feelandic nse ade: Reelandice...su cece 61-8/English....... 11-5Scottish...... 8-Oltirishetes aoe 5-3 
Norwegian........ Norwegian....... 50-1/English....... 14-6)Scottish...... 8-4|Swedish...... 6-7 
Swed ishicen te oe Swedish .nceginum 40-7||English 17-2||Norwegian...| 10-0 Scottish...... 8-2 
Austrian, n.o.s.....|Austrian.......... 77-6|German...... 4-3] Ukrainian....| 3-9English....... 3-0 
Bulgarians... Buleartan, cose 39-3iEnglish....... 20-8French....... 10-7||Ukrainian.. 7°3 
Germans. oe. ermal pista sees 72-5 Einglish.......| 9-2iIrish......... 5-0)Scottish...... 4-6 
Ibbun@arian sc so. ssc Hungarian........ 90-7|German...... 2-8)/English....... 0-9French....... 0-7 
Roumanian....... Peas POR 68-7|U krainian 6-4)|Polish........ 4-6|English.......| 3-5 
Yugoslavic........ Waorcoslaviceees. 84-4lKnglish....... 2-7||Ukrainian....| 2-1)/Polish.......-. 1-7 
Czech and Slovak. Creek, and Slovak.| 78-8|Polish........ 3-8ilKnglish....... 2-8!German...... 2:8 
Finnish iin islam smears 88-9|English....... 3-5 Scottish aoe L6Irishisas eee 1-2 
Lithuanian 2 - - - 
Ovish Ween eerelat: IROlisibercertc a ame 78-6/Ukrainian....} 10-7 Geate bg Seg 1 OIF beat bcay tive 1-8 
Russian IRUSSIADI rs etn 72-5\\German...... 5-1)|Ukrainian....| 4-5|/Polish........ 4-0 
Ukrainian Wikraimianyess ace 90-6]/Polish........ 5-5|Roumanian...| 0-6Austrian...... 0-5 

TOGK  ramerers eye as Greekweckscecuse 58-5)|English....... 12-3iHrenchs).au.5. Se (iirish es eres 5-0 
eC brewa eee en Hebrew.......... 96-8)|English....... 0-9)Irish......... 0-4French....... 0-4 
Chinese stes-tea rk Whines@riasisescass 85-6/English....... 4-0French....... Oe Vike OlIShee ners 1-4 
Japanese.......... Japanese.......... 99-3)/English....... O-Sillcishi sacs 0-1Scottish...... 0-1 
iin Caeser ae IeEingd uss emer 90-2)Knglish....... 2-3\Scottish...... 2-3||Ukrainian....} 2-3 
Synisnte eer a Syriane soe een aan 73-4\|French....... 9-8English....... 6-3Scottish...... 3-3 
Indiagnkie cee Indians. peke cea 94-8|French....... 2-1)/English....... 1-5)Scottish...... 0-5 
Negro’. Sherine INGST ORS arcs ae 90-4||Einglish....... 3-2)French....... 16) rishs nee 1-2 

1 From racial origins of parents of 1929-31 average of live births. 2 Not given. 


Expenditures on Immigration.—From Confederation to Mar. 31, 1939, 
Canada has spent $64,922,523 on the encouragement and control of immigration, 
over 69 p.c. of which was spent in the three decades 1891-1930. Expenditures for 
the five latest years will be found in the Public Finance chapter of this volume, while 
yearly details may be obtained from the ‘‘Public Accounts”, published annually 
by the Department of Finance. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Immigration. 


Ingmigration to Canada, as to other new countries, is generally greatest in 
‘boom’ periods, when capital as well as labour is leaving the older countries for 


the newer in order to secure the more remunerative investments generally to be 


found in virgin territories where the natural resources are still unexploited. In 
periods of depression, however, the sending abroad of both capital and labour is 
diminished, both preferring at such times to endure the ills they know at 
home rather than take the risks of a new adventure at a distance. Indeed, the 
depression that began about the close of 1929, with its accompanying unemploy- 


ment and unsold surplus of farm products, raised the question whether it was. 


desirable that Canada should accept immigrants in any considerable number. 
Therefore, the Government, on Aug. 14, 1930, passed an Order in Council whereby 


immigrants, except Britishers coming from the Mother Country or self-governing © 


Dominions, and United States citizens coming from the United States, were allowed 


—") ee! 


oe eo 
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to come in only if they belonged to one of two classes—(a) wives and unmarried 
children under eighteen years of age, joining family heads established in Canada 
and in a position to look after their dependants; (b) agriculturists with sufficient 
money to begin farming in Canada. This limitation applies to the whole continent 
of Europe as well as to many other countries. Regulations affecting immigration 
from the British Isles, the British Dominions, or the United States have not been 
changed but a policy of no solicitation has been rigidly adopted. In harmony with 
this policy the Department of Immigration and Colonization, during 1931, closed 
all its Canadian Government Information Bureaus in the United States and reduced 
its representation in the British Isles. 


For many years the Immigration Regulations have contained a general pro- 
vision that immigrants coming to Canada must have sufficient funds to look after 
themselves until employment is secured. Naturally, when employment is readily 
available a sum would be considered sufficient that would be insufficient in periods 
of unemployment, and the enforcement of this regulation is an important factor 
in reducing immigration at the present time. An Order in Council (Aug. 7, 1929), 
prohibiting the landing in Canada of any immigrant coming under contract or 
agreement, expressed or implied, to perform labour or service of any kind in Canada, 
is also in effect but this prohibition does not apply to farmers, farm labourers, or 


-houseworkers. Under the Order, the Minister of Immigration and Colonization 


may admit any contract labourer if satisfied that his labour or service is required 
in Canada. 


Subsection 1.—Growth of Immigration Since Confederation. 


The wide fluctuations in the immigration movement since the middle of the 
nineteenth century are shown in Table 2. The period of heavy movement between 
1902 and 1914 was cut down severely between 1915 and 1918. Since 1929 the figures 
have been the lowest on record for any decade. 


2.—Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, Calendar Years 1852-1939. 


Year. ste Year. | Number. Year. Number. Year. Number. 
PBDI iertcres 3s 29 BOT NeASTA Se ecctenlan SO ool leds oO Omar Sercrs TONSSoaleLO USia theaters 41,845 
SS eee 29.464 NIST oe. ose. DHE OS orl SO (ete. Soe DET IG We LOLG, tetas oes 107,698 
OES = eae BL maOotl ES Lowers: VASEORS | Ved boi! kobe aes eB STI900 Wel GIO Sy. ch aes 138, 824 
PS eie ds oli, DORA9GE || AST ork ottee ess PT OS2 | ASOO wakes AAC DAS GON oes 91,728 
MSE iRicrcle's 8s DANDISe LST cas cere: 29-807 HAG0ON Ase ee za Sof ll Ly ie 64,224 
Bonen hiss. ss Gay SOFBHLS (Oia lets seus AQ -AG2 i 190T since oe DOA Teh Ooch. sarees: 133,729 
ah ae 12 SOOM SSO. os ete e . Deedee 1902 ae: 895102 NetOD A Me Oe 124,164 
USE a aia Gc SOOM PISGAH «25 pitees)... 47,991 |} 1908.......... TSS G00 O25 Ae ee ee 84,907 
ECS lereth cies o; ovos Or27 OF | S827 eee en 112), 458) 19040. ae... . TSA, SHAH OIG. Jol esc ae 135,982 
UL ae TSNOSOHIRL OOO rsa ohne 18356248 AIO iets. i eth Ue as | 0s I dre ee 158, 886 
(CU ee 18294-18848. Sin 10382441906: ...2..5.. D1 GSR LO2S mea vers aoe 166, 783 
BeOS ees ok sss PAFOOOVIRUSSS,. 6. steaks. OOO tel OO ca tteess «<> 22 F409 WetO 29... eRe 164, 993 
OR ren. oa oes 24 TTS TS86 os ccc ewe 6951521908 eee occ P43 53264h 1030.8 sss. 104,806 
UN oi DS 5955 LSS hex vcs es 845526 N-1909 eo circle ic 1:72 COSMOTE A ssrns.cees 27,530 
Ne ae WT AO BSS. cttw de oi 88,766 || 1910.......... 286,889 1121982. 2.: 0s. e 20,591 
BS peers = Rio's... 149666; ht 1889! eRe OF 600) 191 Ly. fee. c 2 Sa OSS. Nel OSS 060 ceca 14,382 
Lie LZ 7 Goto SO0.. | Petes 7A SLUY (il Ness 2 Dae eee rare BT DELOO> POOL ecto tes 12,476 

MBO G tices ss. 18), 6204USO1Is, Sake BostGa al 19sec se a. ZOO KS ZO. IOS 5e os «eis ae 127 
MeO aceite ss. 24,706; |! 1892... Ako. $0,996 1 1914... 2. ..25.. 150, 484 A936 ac an tess 11,643 
PE Ge 0's DU Lol Mel Glories Gaon sc 20 Osa. al Olb east. meet BONOCD MRIS. setae. mens 15,101 
iC Shee eee BO, DI Stl 804- leaks. s ZO S29 NGI G...aa. ee BD, OLAS O88) ear cre. 17, 244\ 


1873 ae ST 50,050 || 1895.......... PBS OOS ALOU Se crsmewalsy oe B25 QLORINIT9S9. has wesc » 16,994) 
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3.—Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Other Countries, Calendar Years 1908-39. 


Nore.—The 1936 edition of the Year Book shows at p. 186, statistics of immigration on this basis, 
by calendar years from 1881 to 1900 and by fiscal years from 1901 to 1935. 


me 


Year. 


Wye, eye) Or 0,0 (6. sheitel as 
a 


onze 4040) bo») Jone Bev) \eV/e 


Immigrant Arrivals 


United 
King- 
dom. 


55,727 
52,344 
112,638 
144,076 
145,859 
156,984 
49,879 
9,606 
8,596 
2,632 
4,484 


from— 


United 
States. 


51,750 
80,409 
108,350 
112,028 
120,095 
97,783 
50,213 
24,297 
41,779 
65,737 
31,769 
42,129 
40,188 
23, 888 
17,534 
16,716 


Total. 


148 ,326 
173, 694 
286, 839 
331,288 


400,870 
150,484 
36, 665 
55,914 
72,910 
41,845 
107, 698 
138, 824 
91,728 
64,224 
133,729 


375, 756! 


Fh er,eife ler -e! 0) cer wine 


Immigrant Arrivals 


United 
King- 
dom. 


57,612 
35,362 
48,819 
52,940 
55,848 
66,801 
31,709 
7,678 
3,327 
2,304 
25,166 
2,103 
2,197 
2,859 
3,389 
3,544 


from— 


United | Other 


States. 


16,042 
Vevews 
20,944 
23,818 
29,933 
31,852 
25, 632 
15,195 
13,709 
8,500 
6,071 
5,291 
4,876 
5,555 
5, 833 
5, 649 


Coun- 
tries. 


50,510 
31,828 
66, 219 
82,128 
81,002 
66,340 
47,465 
4,657 
3,555 
3,578 
4,239 
3, 883 
4,570 
6,687 
8, 022 
7,801 


Total. 


124,164 
84,907 
135, 982 
158, 886 
166,783 
164,993 
104, 806 
27,530 
20,591 
14,382 
12,476 
L207, 
11,643 
15,101 
17,244 
16,994 


Subsection 2.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants. 


Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants.—<As shown by Table 4, the 
17,244 immigrants who came to Canada in the calendar year 1938 included 7,416 
males and 9,828 females, males constituting only 48-0 p.c. of the total, as compared 


with 41-7 p.c. in 1987. 


Prior to 1932 males normally exceeded females, as shown 


on p. 213 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book, where figures for the fiscal years 
1911-34 will be found. Similar information for the calendar years 1929-38 is given 


in Table 5. 


4.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrant Arrivals, by Age Groups, 
Calendar Years 1937 and 1938. 


Year and 
Age Group. 


sewer eee ween 


40-49 


1938. 


Smee eee ere nee 
stew eee wee eee 


1 een panes oer 
OOLOF OVER. co 6 00: 


Totals, 1938.... 


Males. Females. 

tea Mar- |Widow- Di . Mar- | Widow-|] Di- oH 
Single ried ed. vorced. Total. | Single ried. ed. vorced. Total. 
PA AAS) Nil Nil Nil ASS 2,248 Nil Nil Nil 2,248 
602 3 cf £¢ 605 632 106 s oe 738 
393 54 1 ef 448 417 454 2 1 874 
Son 290 1 3 626 313 749 12 1, 1,086 
242 782 11 12 1,047 259 1,646 44 25 1,974 
91 539 11 8 649 128 666 83 19 896 
69 473 113 1 670 122 410 439 14 985 
3,984 25141 137 38 6,300 4,119 4,031 580 71 8,801 
2,682 Nil Nil Nil 2,682 || 2,457 Nil Nil Nil 2,457 
807 3 a ss 810 828 133 << 1 962 
414 Te © s 491 482 458 ss 2 942 
373 828 1 2 704 348 775 10 10 1,143 
242 970 16 15 1,243 324 1,810 49 33 2,216 
91 598 13 10 712 156 756 101 22 1,035 
76 562 125 11 774 118 483 458 14 1,073 
4,685 25008 155 38 7,416 4,713 4,415 618 82 9,828 


“u01}e[ndod PUBIS CULT OY} IO} USAIS OIG YVY} SUOSBOI OUIUS OY} A[IOVXOE IO] [ZG] Ul UBY} [ES] UL poounouOd sso] A][[VINZeU ST JOOTJO SIT, “1oSIV] oy} ore dnois 
OSB JOMO] OY} UL SIOQUINU 9Y} IOJ ‘eACq’ PoUOTjUEUT VY} 0} asvO Sty} UL ojISOddo youxe oY} SI QOUENYUT oy} Jnq ‘szyuoIed yUBISTUIUAE UIOI] BpeURD UL UIOG UeIpTTYyO oy} epnyout 
Ad} SB YONUISVUT O}ISOdUIOD Sse] IO PLOW OSTS e1v UIOG OAI}VU 94 JO spruTvIdd OYJ, “sIvOA JUODOI OJON SUIINP UOTYeIsTUIUTI Jo quUOUTTIe}AND 9y} pues ‘AajUNOD oY} Ut Apwol[e 
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5.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females, and Children, 
Calendar Years 1929-38. 


Adult Adult Children Under 18. 


Year. Total 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
1920. Seto Ae ee ae cee ee 75,814 47,425 23,213 18,541 164, 993 
1930S. ) eo a Eee eon 44,078 32,882 15,521 12,325 104, 806 
LOST. ER Sionis io: oe aoe cn eee et ata? 7,280 9,728 5,64 4,877 27,530 
LOGIE eR IL 5 olte ac cen ee a 5,429 7,259 4,238 3,665 20,591 
1 ee a. ran eee se eigie MERRIE S'S 1 0- , h Rae t 3,691 5,749 2,500 2,442 14,382 
OSA) eeenee 305 5 kre: em Sen Mer at ea 2,998 5,107 2,161 2,210 12,476 
1 Oe ee Ra een eee ES kes a ae See 2,550 4,593 2,106 2,028 Deri" 
LOS Ge teee 3 2a)> eas eae te ease 2,691 4,830 2 127 1,995 11,643 
LOR See ee Mee einer DPSS that om weal TEST UES ha oe 3,573 6,126 HOA QAGTO 15,101 
LOSSES Piet Pe Se eh eee) eerie ii actin 4,142 6, 800 3,274 3,028 17,244 


Subsection 3.—Languages and Racial Origins of Immigrants. 


Languages of Immigrants.—At the Census of 1931, only 1-82 p.c. of the 
population of ten years of age or over was unable to speak either English or French, 
but the percentages, by racial origins, of those speaking neither official language 
varied greatly, ranging from less than one-hundredth of one per cent in the case of 
those of English and Irish origin to 33-96 p.c. in the case of Indians and Eskimos, 
whose manner of life and remoteness from civilization precludes their becoming 
conversant with the European languages. Length of residence in Canada is naturally 
a very important factor in the ability of the immigrant to speak English or French. 
Immigration of Polish- and Czech-speaking immigrants has been relatively heavy in 
the past few years and it may, therefore, be of interest to note the standing of these 
two peoples, at the date of the latest census in so far as their ability to speak English 
or French was concerned. ‘ 

In 1931, 13-80 p.c. of the persons of Polish origin were unable to speak either 
official language. In this connection, it is important to note the percentage of the 
population of specified origin born on British soil or in the United States, since this 
profoundly influences the result. In the case of the Poles this amounted to 48-44 
p.c., while the average length of residence of immigrants of Polish origin was 12-0 
years. In the case of residents of Czech and Slovak origin, the percentage born in 
British possessions or the United States was lower than that of residents of Polish 
origin, being 31-90 p.c., and the percentage unable to speak English or French was 
14-08. This is largely explained by the fact that the average residence of immi- 
grants of these origins was only 7-9 years. Other factors to be borne in mind are the 
percentage of illiteracy in the population of any given origin and their residences 
in rural or urban communities. In the case of the two origins discussed here, the 
percentages of illiteracy were 11-75 for the Poles and 8-49 for the Czechs and Slovaks. 
The question of urban or rural residence is complicated by the fact that newly- 
immigrated persons whose friends and relations are engaged in certain lines of urban 
work tend to congregate in areas where their mother tongue is commonly spoken 
and where their opportunities of learning English or French are consequently 
curtailed, as is found in certain mining and industrial communities, but, on the 
whole, it is usually considered that the urban resident has a better chance of becoming 
acquainted with the language of the country than the one who settles in a rural 
community even where it is not composed largely of those speaking his own mother 
tongue 

English-speaking immigrants constituted 51 p.c. of the total in 1938 and French- 
speaking immigrants nearly 4 p.c. Of the immigrants speaking neither of the official 
languages, Polish-speaking persons constituted 10 p.c. and those speaking Czech 
were almost as numerous. 


Poe LY, 
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6.—Languages of Immigrants, Ten Years of Age or Over, Calendar Years 1931-38. 


Nors.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub item. 


Language. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
15, 869 11,037 7,524 6,059 5,367 5,397 6,643 te La? 
1,028 992 562 467 507 485 478 623 
624 506 378 370 274 282 511 571 
68 74 34 23} 29 36 25 20 
16. 65 21 si 18 15 41 28 
56 45 44 19 21 19 38 36 
- 6 5 4 2 - - 
36 36 20 45 53 43 62 131 
39 33 21 36 26 53 58 95 
(Bs 34 36 44 37 36 65 56 
5 3 1 | 3 3 - 8 
1 PE ST) eS eS ee 3 2 4 - - 3 ; 7 4 
Sei MMANIATIN. foe hs he es 36 30 29 24 22 38 43 40 
FUSS tase e piece, ak = Shite. 51 36 50 54 32 36 42 29 
AG DEOW Ene) Rama ke srs: 266 215 223 137 158 197 110 93 
Ruthenians 4..6.: acne. 
RUSSO et eet aes sehen od 211 164 149 205 184 266 401 728 
LO Feeley elt See 2 can 2 os Reg 
Polishes baie kOe bis os 421 390 505 688 707 793 16215 1,440 
ROumanian 606... .sbk oon 39 32 29 45 64 6 103 142 
OMenTAH ie itis cosh es 10 - 3 - ~ 3 2 1 
Czech (Bohemian)........ 224 192 269 433 356 490 989 1,389 
Croatian (Serbian)........ 111 120 114 189 214 305 438 460 
Hungarian (Magyar)...... 300 211 314 290 234 265 436 507 
SCE gs A ae oe 420 273 227 261 265 245 367 337 
SPANISH Te. SES wcll. 6 5 14 24 19 6 7 9 ld df 
u BY e grin (ots R har aAMNEE Ae 2 ae ~ 1 1 - - = - - 
BOOK eR rci..c coh coe 52 49 49 42 44 56 76 106 
Albanians oh t oicdoh «6s 4 - - 1 i 3 7 5 
RUD IS escape 4 s:lcees se 1 - - - - 4 eae 1 
Sul oan ee eich tects 's2's oa 17 11 10 6 10 13 Dak 20 
GINNGSO RA eth ies ss te es ss - 1 1 1 - ~ 1 ~ 
PADANESOE -..c-kiee. + = cde ae 161 112 104 117 66 96 130 5s 
Wastelnoian, Jit .. cw. « . 48 48 30 29 oT 10 8 8 
Armenian (Aramaic)...... 4 10 2 1 1 5 3 1 
SVTIANMATADIC) = -..jneess- 2 15 20 16 10 13 15 16 18 
Motalsre.co. seis 6s 20,276 | 14,772 | 10,791 9,640 8,735 9,286 | 12,354 14,099 


1 Includes those speaking Yiddish. 


Racial Origins of Immigrants.—Where there is any considerable immigra- 
tion into a democratic country, the racial and linguistic composition of the immi- 
grants is of great importance. Canadians prefer that settlers should be of a readily 
assimilable type, already identified by race or language with one or other of the 
two great races now inhabiting this country and prepared for the duties of Canadian 
citizenship. Since the French are not, to any great extent, an emigrating people, 
this means in practice that the great bulk of the preferable settlers are those who 
speak the English language—those coming from the United Kingdom or the United 
States. Next in order of readiness of assimilation are the Scandinavians, Dutch, 
and Germans, who learn English readily and have some acquaintance with the work- 
ing of democratic institutions. Settlers from Southern and Eastern Europe, however 
desirable from a purely economic point of view, are less readily assimilated, and the 
Canadianizing of the people who have come to Canada from these regions in the 
present century is a problem both in the agricultural Prairie Provinces and in the 
cities of the east. Less assimilable still, are those who come to Canada from the 
Orient. On the whole, the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the past generation 
has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from those Continental 
European countries where the population is ethnically closely related to the British, 
though for some years there was an increasing immigration of Slavs. In the latest 
year the British races contributed 39-4 p.c. of the immigrants and the French 6-1 


p.c. 
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7.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, Calendar Years 1927-38. 


Novre.— Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub 


items. 


Statistics for 1926 will be found at pp. 158-159 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Racial Origin. 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. 
British— 
1OpeFed bein so. Geko oom 34,056] 37,662] 43,287) 24,789) 9,417] 6,461} 4,301] 3,491] 3,089) 3,049] 3,736} 4,163 
lrisheA ors! awe oe 11,857| 12,523] 14,478] 7,876) 2,748) 1,886} 1,316] 1,021 895 854] 1,017} 1,130 
DSCOULISKI ee nnn 17,569] 18,532} 23,207) 11,996) 3,825] 2,612) 1,700) 1,198) 1,204) 1,133] 1,314] 1,365 
Welsh: eemenen eer 22043-3816) 13,580) L116 371 184 126 115 88 105 102 130 
Potals; British... 2: 65,685| 72,033] 84,558] 45,777|16,361/11,143) 7,443) 5,825) 5,276) 5,141) 6,169] 6,788 
Continental 
EKuropean— F 
Albantaneesnasce: 38 38 22 33 =) - - 4 1 4 9 10 
iBelotanne ct re arnt 2,448) 1,341 952 427 97 81 50 78 100 94 111 199 
iBohemiant.. ee 80 90 104 76 22 24 12 10 7 13 12 10 
Bulearianes. ass 243 267 yi! 353 17 16 15 5 13 23 39h 26 
Croatianeemes a. e 963) 1,108 751 604 118 95 107 152 158 232 262 287 
Czech reac: § 726 987 440 261 78 77 54 76 1G} 124 182 172 
Dalmatian. . - 1 7 - - - - - - 1 - 1 
Eubehuemee a 2 Odillmnayeool)) 1.980) 15605 308 247 190 150 172 Qi 221 336 
istoniane.s se. * 111 10 98 87 9 1 B} 2 3 5 3 0) 
inns hewerea ste e D Gi eon So Meco nou 136 62 67 79 64 61 94 81 
iHrench sede... : 3,834] 4,605} 5,187) 5,084) 2,938] 2,832) 1,337 903 840 833 871) 1,049 
Gormanneanee cr 15,845) 17,954) 17,919] 13,544) 2,389) 1,842) 1,213 945 725 792) 1, 137 eee ko? 
Greekiot na. cal 610 770 741 575 66 71 53 58 67 92 110 130 
Herzegovinian... 4 - - - - _ - - - - - - 
Ttaliane ee AOU (aide, LA le lA ied 7 633 435 Sa Byes 392 349 481 428 
Jewish open emeae 5,184} 4,059} 4,001) 4,220 670 747 781 869 803 659 559 748 
iettishtemen sony. se 81 78 83 36 2 8 3 1 2 5 10 6 
Lithuanian... 0b 893| 1,799 959 624 65 49 44 45 25 51 44 47 
IE Yca aR nee 08 bee Ee, 5,875|. 6,366) 5,484) 3,360) 530) 333 506) 442 344 334 di3 617 
Maltese... > 24. 38 26 41 22 5 6 - - - 4 3 6 
Mexican. acsater 1 - - - 1 - - - 1 6 1i 2 
Montenegrin...... 4 - 24 3 - - - = - 2 8 
Moravianeans ee 50 is 21 5 1 3 = - - - 3: 0) 
Polishterre anon Sea Sli ero s3l 96242415 <5..207 680} 474 410} 4386) 447 414 675 633 
Portuguese........ 22 28 11 5 9 5 5 5 4 5 3 
Roumanian:...... 248 336 400 300 48 38 38 44 43 61 91 113 
ARVUSSIAN eee ae 1, 280/25 1-245 Sosy ls 123 111 104 82 70 99 94 144 165 
Ruthenian -..44.2. 10,899} 16,080} 11,009} 8,133 541 482 390} 578) 483 815} 1,215) 1,905 
Scandinavian— 
Danish. sate 403521642092 a3 140 le 420 vhs) 116 82 63 54 63 81 80 
Teelandie®. «2. ». 50 49 39 40 10 12 10 12 11 4 6 10 
Norwegian.... Or4 LS ims CO denon (OO mele COS| moos 275 144 132 122 101 113 119 
SWS OR Ans Boe 3,866} 4,284] 3,895) 1,440) 276) 225 126 100 113 81 138 116 
Serbian. sees 586 416 387 208 50 51 35 38 28 40 80 71 
Slovaken or oamen ce 4,256] 4,466] 2,617) 2,645) 344 262 408 594 AT uno eallloelival en) makers 
Spanishme acemr.ee 45 62 62 36 26 23 12 15 12 22 16 9 
Spanish American 2 6 5 Z 1 2 4 - - - “4 - 
Siwissiohs acne 818 621 652 340 72 57 46 43 55 60 110 58 
Airkishive cee 9 fl uf 8 2 - 2 1 - 1 1 - 
Viuzoslavics. cs 1,640) 2,915 973 521 78 59 68 104 119 109 130|2.2225 
Totals, Continental 
European......... 92,077| 93,632) 79,571) 58,300/10,771) 9,118] 6,662) 6,429] 5,836] 6,333] 8, 702|10,313 
Non-European— 
American Indian.. 26 21 25 8 29 24 10 6 2 2 iia 9 
Ara plans —eiccon 8 1 4 7 1 2 - 1 2 - 3 5 
AT IMENTAN eee oa 66 20 33 28 6 5 10 3 3 6 6 6 
Chineseas “ose 2 1 1 - - 1 1 1 - - 1 - 
East Indian....... 56 56 49 80 52 61 36 33 26 13 11 9 
Japanese.......... 511 535 180 218 174 119 106 126 70 103 146 57 
IKORCAN? co Reon: - - - - - - - - - - - - 
INGoTrOcrte at eee 313 359 464 294 104 71 80 25 28 18 27 27 
PCr Sialiaire2.. cee 6 1 1 1 1 1 - = - 1 3 - 
Shia gi EE nee Z 135 124 107 93 ail 46 34 27 32 26 22 30 
Totals, 
Non-European....| 1,123} 1,118 864 729 398 SOO 2a DP) 165 169 230 143 


Grand Totals. 


.|158, 886/166, 783/164, 993) 104, 806/27, 530/20, 591/14, 382) 12, 476/11, 277 11,643 


15,101|17, 244 
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Subsection 4.—Countries of Birth and Nationalities of Immigrants. 


Countries of Birth of Immigrants.—The figures of Table 8 show that the 
United States (with 4,474) was the birthplace of more of the 1938 immigrants 


than any other single country. This has been the case since 1930. 


In 1938 Poland 


came second with 2,635, Czechoslovakia third with 2,040, and England fourth with 


1,951. 


8.—Countries of Birth of Immigrants into Canada, Calendar Years 1931-38. 


Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub item. 


Country of Birth. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. | 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Mines CBritish)'so. cee ke. setae 54 Bi 30 19 21 23 30 21 
Africa Giotbrivigh)ir,. ccs sce ors ee 9 i) 3 5 14 i 3 2 
PALI AIM see eas ay ee ene ct eR eo yc om 5 il 2 1 4 9 7 
ATO OUDINS are © ety de. Ss ae es ot 10 3 11 3 ~4 2 3 4 
BAURINYED Leber Shr rel <i sar te 1 1 - ~ - - 1 1 
ASIDE a Ae re ate aunts 10 3 6 6 21 9 13 20 
RUSS LTA ee eemeay ee eh pee nr? Rn, a 93 56 36 40 27 24 35 30 
ANMAULIAMROR Chie cee uch Fant oe 99 75 53 54 47 47 50 78 
Helou ives. ins ees teatro okie ne 82 67 45 71 97 101 122 215 
J BVeTH AUIS os wen i Pie Sek tone i ang re a ee 16 6 6 3 14 3 4 11 
PGi angers, sur eta oA eu kre eed stot 11 9 14 5 19 18 27 18 
Sanda eye Menara oe aie ie 1105 1,139 779 580 543 553 546 657 
CentralvAmenied ts. os Lacks kes: 9 3) 2 - ye 4 8 7 
Chilemyaeeree ton ti kee: est 4 2 1 3 - 1 2 1 
OA SA ey. ices nee Baring et Fie 30 29 De} 26 29 29 37 36 
Czechoslovakia. ....0....0.40.55- 539 448 591 855 - 646 760 | 1,456 2,040 

WD aAnzicy mete ees as ne her oe, eats 1 2 = i - ~ 1 - 
LD GET AT Keep ete oko hce cree 84 60 58 30 33 27 41 44 
NEA 4 0x Seas BA le Relea? Oe ee = - - - - ~ 4 4 
iio ACen, SA cc es url sah oe 4,938 | 2,802 1,720 1,405 1,320 1,289 1,603 1,951 
SEODIA MEG lta. cock Seasons 4 1 2 5 3 2 6 
CET aie 1 CS eR 118 50 56 68 49 52 104 73 
EA COMM Ie Ae aces. s tre sbmetiec & 101 102 69 64 78 100 102 118 
(GERMAN yoo eae Fr oe eas 447 348 PATS: 147 122 114 214 211 
ETCCCOMM IT Fo Hiteaan oc arleennene: 58 60 40 47 59 83 106 126 
Ghirarran GB ritish ene coca tows eee 10 6 5) 6 6 7 2 3 
IRICAUENIVG 350°) gpg ee ee Re ne 41 41 32 36 oe 73 66 129 
1S DYVEH ENE co ae ae a lei me a aa 456 282 429 387 260 262 412 426 
cela Gere ti oe ix ends sence os 4 8 6 5 ff 1 4 3 
PRG aMGSrrhrsh)) se tart. .00's « Sees os 134 107 81 63 61 42 40 55 
trelanGa (Hire) eevet 0. Wives eo vee 363 193 144 135 120 127 135 145 
Ireland (Northern)................ 647 269 181 203 147 130 184 208 
TREE toe Ee 2 eS Sea nee ee 516 331 290 338 346 314 433 387 
STR TI) o, Sere SAS Oat ROE eee 183 125 113 129 75 104 163 71 
ISRCTN ERR Vas, ARIE he Ag ee oe Es - 2 2 6 4 2 - a 
Latviah cos... eens Pe Ee eee 0) 7 12 6 10 6 13 15 
Lesser British Isles...+....:.cc+... 37 18 17 ix 4 8 8 16 
UETGIUANIT A Bice e wee Arne. ois soit ces Ge OSS 89 88 50 54 29 72 56 60 
BV Aleta tees te Oe ee that teens 6 3 - - 3 - 2 6 
WES SSO ar RR Se Sa 7 14 11 7 53 76 66 125 
PNewOUNGland’s 5.8 .c00necees cesses 416 310 287 308 325 393 566 553 
INGWw: ZeOmland: jac .sa.c wah sen eens 36 20 20 13 17 12 iki 19 
INOL Wa Visaner eH ccncesis sk eraawee 101 94 47 39 44 46 42 35 

LATEST ca anes cia sO eee ee = = = 1 Al 2 - 
EO lantlens nett tna}. es 3 odie 1,307 1,134 1,075 1,369 1,351 1,599 | 2,095 2,635 
OGG C A kA ton wee so cane - 1 1 4 - - - 33 
ES OUINVIAINIA, Awe? ch. ys heets ee ction 246 162 184 186 211 V1 307 362 
| ROTISt ype as Se ete Sea 2 ene a ae 191 153 166 119 78 78 91 104 
St. Pierre and Miquelon........... 4 1 1 9 6 12 vi 4 
SS eveyi) bali ayte t Mier eal pe 0p eae tee Be ee NR 2,391 1,182 778 538 547 569 642 680 
Pntlity CA TM OTICA aia tei ices ones thos 10 20 8 6 12 5 17 17 
SUE Ree k ca Ae Any et he oid aie a Gs 8 2 2 5 1 8 7 3 
Sie ifere Fe) see a ain a tel eae 97 63 37 28 42 22 oD 25 
RaerA GOT AN Oxf ccd crcie is cole sgee wots on 55 32 41 28 48 67 200 106 
adres Ns cer. Oh cect s. oleae 23 26 21 20 18 23 16 24 
OLESLE Seg rc Oe a 12 8 13 5 7 16 ) 7 
SUPA ORO cree thas 5 Nass aaron es 4 3 - - 3 2 1 
LOCATE PSY [BS ch 1) Ae a 11,582 | 10,140 | 6,180 | 4,519 | 3,859 | 3,591 | 4,180 4,474 
MES EM ee te. de sie hoists ob octeals 294 106 80 78 46 64 71 81 
West-Indies:(British)......2.2/...<. 63 51 37 48 31 27 36 28 
West Indies (not British).......... 16 4 7 2 8 6 6 11 
DBrOS WI tec cae, so ah eo 306 244 251 299 313 446 627 WAZ, 
Other European countries.......... 2 - - 2 2 - - 3 
Other countries (British).......... 16 9 5 15 3 6 11 12 
Other countries (not British)...... 11 ) 6 13 6 3 11 7 
BSI ROA: a. ccc sc cee ce cei fee 2 1 1 1 - 4 3 1 
FE OCAIS 3 ee os t.c Peek ase 27,530 | 20,591 | 14,382 | 12,476 | 11,277 | 11,643 | 15,101 | 17,244 
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Nationalities of Immigrants.—In the calendar year 1938 the percentage of 
British subjects immigrating to Canada was 27-7, while that of United States citi- 
zens was 28-3. In 1930, when total immigration was over eight times that of the 
latest year, the proportions were 34 p.c. and 21 p.c., respectively. The third largest 
group, comprising immigrants of Polish nationality, dropped from 16 p.c. in 1930 
to 14-9 p.c. in 1938. 


9.—Nationalities of Immigrants into Canada, Calendar Years 1931-38. 


Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub item. 


Nationality. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Minicano (not british). o.cskcss os - - - - - i - 
PID Qian hr we corte eee Poe ea Nica 4 ~ 1 1 1 4 8 6 
PASTS LO Ae Ee ate | Mee Lee eee «cons ee il 1 - 8 - - - 
PAPO ONEMTARM pits ..5 spect ASS ee nok: 3 1 5 1 - 1 - 
AT TREN TAN GRR Se. crcteaiace Came me ees = i 1 ~ 1 - - - 
AUSCRian a pectic cette ce cate 67 45 46 30 29 40 40 oe 
TRO LOT AIS Meme ch hele ar eins osMare ita os 56 46 34 62 79 93 108 193 
IBragilianieee st \Sce piePa ee ae see 2 2 1 5 - 2 - 
British aap ai eaten ek 9,794 | 15,163 DHOOM Immo NOL 3,052 Seba 4,020 a Lie 
Ulam anes. tert. cis eee: binsiee 9 9 6 tis 15 30 20 
@irleanteeee esos. (ahr oe eaten rae - 1} - 1 - - - - 
@hineseee epee co sctyek othn SU ee ~ 1 1 1 - - 1 - 
Colomipianteeet :<i fe ornare ee - 6 - - - - - - 
CostateRicantva bat. ss ras cate ee - i 1 - - - - - 
CUbDS I TEE aoe oo ee 2 1 5 1 ~ 1 
Czechoslovakian’. .9...0-2 bose 544 450 581 857 647 771 1,469 2,026 
UST eee hs a ee SR CS 78 52 50 24 24 1 oa 3 
Danziger nce. os eo een ee 2 ~ - 1 - ~ 1 - 
Dominican wescact ie hea eae - - 1 = = - - - 
Dabchews ees eet ee Ay RE 36 32 ra. 20) 42 3l 60 63 125 
Hiedadoniaties: sac nceoee ae - g) - - - 1 - - 
Hoy poralscotasnen. wih men pie ser - - - - - ~ 1 - 
IStON Tal Retort te A teen Ome en oe 10 3 - 1 3 5 2 7 
Fannig ie # oot ee ee eer a eee ae 111 42 45 62 39 49 96 66 
Birenchettertrc chicos rcneiertemt ss ae 77 75 55 58 69 96 88 99 
Germann fe fine Maree aae 408 312 185 119 98 72 155 192 
Gree kia ig case ee ee a 29 36 26 39 42 Teil 91 114 
Guatemalans. tn: ecoee cece 1 - - - - - - - 
Haitian ee Beat een oes, Ate oe - 1 - - - - - - 
Honduran «to woe cee ota - - - - j - 2 - 
ungamianiee. o., sinc eee re 436 274 418 378 250 247 391 405 
TCGIAN GI Chir cijcctte kts ees 2 5 5 3 6 37 - ~ 
TGalian ae tesctec crt osc at eae Ceca 466 269 241 295 DE 281 348 305 
JAPANESEC Ai). dex See See ee ee M8 98 98 110 3 78 111 39 
WROnean errs. te eee et cn eet ee - - 1 - - - - - 
AU NAc artcr ty ate ae Ce ee 6 7 10 1 10 2 10 11 
eit huanianic,-1koser.. ace ee creas 90 79 51 50 25 73} 44 52 
uxemburger. assets se se - - ~ ~ 2 - - 2 
WY Wap OTC Nile aay ne Mai anni NG arate 2 3 - 4 4 42 49 25 41 
INO WESTAN! «Sei the sh sree ate cate 67 65 35 30 25 - 22 12 
IPanainiramiani wei eer sde cod ae hehe > 1 3 1 - 1 - - 
PAL ACU Avant. cs ae iiten sfateton sneeca - - 1 = - - - - 
1 EPELEAVEER res Cty OR COE Ce eT - 1 5 - - ~ - - 
Renuvideene ck, en nee ee ae 5 2 - - - - 2 - 
Bolish atest: Gt ae eT chee tha eos 1,244 1,070 1,042 IL BB 1,336 1552 eo 070 2,574 
HLOUMAN LAN e-),.: see eo ese 230 153 173 183 215 168 295 355 
RUSSERT ares oct Aes sac icy trek 52 50 78 48 23 30 17 19 
Souths Ammericanyar sc tee ee - ~ 1 - ~ - - - 
SDaMiSht sere k eee ee ee 5 1 - 3 5 10 a 2 
Sivedishtss <1 Ameen aaron Meme Aare 55 40 22 15 27. 11 18 11 
SS WCESG i Be eee. A hee rac oe ere eee 50 30 31 29 40 65 202 116 
SUNN docs icc at ee, ae ee 12 21 12 14 14 12 10 29 
Parc tse tet) cok Sree iene ea nee ae eae 3 1 4 - ii 3 3 1 
Uikraintane< oo, sacs oie ena eee 3 - - - - - 
Unitedistates.”..c.no ne a eee ee 13, 154 1,901 7,194 pall) 2 Rie (id he 4,699 4,877 
Uruguay ans lo. dere eee ee ~ 1 1 ~ - ~ ~ - 
Venezuelan: s:.6.5 4. rsntescten oar - 2 - ~ 1 - - - 
West Indian (not British).......... 1 - - - eu - - ~ 
AV itroslavice essa. 6 eek ck meee as 298 234 241 292 305 - 423 610 703 
Totals... 2d Seat oe 27,530 | 20,591 | 14,382 | 12,476 | 11,277 | 11,643 | 15,101 17,244 
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Subsection 5.—Ports of Arrival, Destinations, and Occupations of 
Immigrants. 


Ports of Arrival of Immigrants.—Throughout the greater part of Canada’s 
history, Quebec has been the port at which the greatest number of immigrants 
have landed. Of recent years there has been a tendency for a larger percentage of 
immigrants to arrive at the Port of Halifax. This would appear to have been due 
to increasing immigration in the early spring months before the St. Lawrence is open 
for traffic. Figures for the calendar years 1931-37 are given at p. 164 of the 1939 
Year Book. Statistics on a fiscal year basis will be found in the Report of the 
Department of Mines and Resources. 


Destinations of Immigrants.—Table 10 shows that in each of the calendar 
years shown the Province of Ontario continued to receive the largest number of 
immigrants, as has been the case since 1905. In 1929 and 1930 Manitoba was in 
second place, while in the nine latest years Quebec stood second as the immediate 
destination of new arrivals. 


10.— Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, Calendar Years 1929-39. 


ee a ae 1934-85 edition of the Year Book gives similar information, by fiscal years, from 1901 to 


Mari- t Sacks British 
Year. fete Quebec. | Ontario. Hoe or Alberta. Soe N.W.T. cp a Total. 
inces. : Yukon. 
1929....| 4,961 | 23,952 | 61,684 | 38,340 | 11,336 | 15,300 9,417 2 1| 164,99 
1930....] 4,060 | 18,405 | 37,851 | 23,837 6,435 7,812 6.395 9 2 | 104,806 
1931....] 2,547 5,452 | 12,316 1,056 1,352 2,213 2,583 11 Nil 27,530 
1932....} 1,762 4,134 9,312 757 971 1,692 1,960 3 = 20,591 
1933....} 1,281 2,755 6,210 558 727 1,296 1,552 2 1 14,382 
1934....) 1,027 2,456 5,582 390 519 1,098 1,402 2 Nil. 12,476 
1935....] 1,060 2,258 4,786 708 408 735 1,315 7 ve 11,277 
2036; .: 981 1,995 4,913 938 528 917 1,366 5 = 11,642 
1937....| 1,136 2,611. 6,463 1,430 616 1,175 1,667 3 : 15,101 
1938....| 1,270 3,301 7,107 1,673 684 1,648 1,557 4 Ly 17,244 
1939....| 1,167 3,433 5,957 1/316") 2,227 1,695 2,190 9 : 16,994 


Occupations of Immigrant Arrivals.—The specific classes of immigrants 
most universally acceptable to Canada are those who settle on the land or those 
females who enter domestic service. 
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It will be noted that the “Other Classes” group is now much the largest of the 
seven divisions, this being accounted for by the fact that women and minor children 
now comprise over half of the immigrants coming into Canada. This has been the 
case since 1930, the women and children now entering the Dominion being chiefly 
the wives and children of former immigrants, who, if they had entered at the same 
time as the family head, would have been classified under one of the other divisions 
of Table 11. 


The percentage division of immigrants entering Canada in 1938 was: farming 
class, 27-6; labouring class, 2-8; mechanics, 5-1; trading and clerical class, 7-7; 
mining class, 0-3; female domestics, 5-7; and other classes, 50-8. The farming 
class accounted for over half of the total immigration from 1925 to 1928, reaching 
56-9 p.c. in the fiscal year 1927; in the fiscal year 1935 it accounted for only 11-9 
p.c. of the total. In the fiscal year 1920, the percentage was 26-7 and in the 
calendar year 1938 it was 27-6. 


Persons classified as belonging to the labouring class have not accounted for 
more than about 7 p.c. in the past 20 years, the 1920 fiscal year figure being 5-3 
p.c. as compared with 2-8 p.c. in the calendar year 1938. The mechanics (skilled 
tradesman) class has fluctuated between 16-1 p.c. and 5-1 p.c. in the past 20 years, 
but the percentage has dwindled steadily since 1929. The trading and clerical 
class reached its highest percentage for the past 20 years in the fiscal year 1934, when 
the figure stood at 9-7 p.c. In the fiscal year 1920 it was only 3-2 p.c. The mining 
class has never amounted to more than 2-3 p.c. in the period under discussion. 


The female domestic servant class, which now accounts for between 5 and 6 
p.c. of the total immigration, showed a percentage of 12-3 in the fiscal year 1931. 

Statistics of immigration are now compiled on a calendar year basis, but the 
series does not extend far enough back to ascertain trends, and the above comparisons 
are made on the basis of the fiscal years 1920-38. 


Subsection 6.—Rejections of Immigrants. 


Prohibited Immigrants.—The following is quoted from Section 3 of the 
Immigration Act. 
PROHIBITED CLASSES. 


‘No immigrant, passenger, or other person, unless he is a Canadian citizen, or has Canadian domicile, 
shall be permitted to enter or land in Canada, or in case of having landed in or entered Canada shall be 
eed to remain therein, who belongs to any of the following classes, hereinafter called ‘prohibited 
classes’ :— 


(a) Idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, insane persons, and persons who have been 
insane at any time previously: 


(b) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis in any form, or with any loathsome disease, or with a disease 
which is contagious or infectious, or which may become dangerous to the public health, whether 
such persons intend to settle in Canada or only to pass through Canada in transit to some other 
country: Provided that if such disease is one which is curable within a reasonably short time, 
such persons may, subject to the regulations in that behalf, if any, be permitted to remain on 
board ship if hospital facilities do not exist on shore, or to leave ship for medical treatment; 


(c) Immigrants who are dumb, blind, or otherwise physically defective, unless, in the opinion of a 
Board of Inquiry or officer acting as such, they have sufficient money, or have such profession, 
occupation, trade, employment or other legitimate mode of earning a living that they are not 
liable to become a public charge or unless they belong to a family accompanying them or already 
in Canada and which gives security satisfactory to the Minister against such immigrants becoming 
a public charge; 

(d) a who have been convicted of, or admit having committed, any crime involving moral 
turpitude; 

(e) Prostitutes and women and girls coming to Canada for any immoral purpose and pimps or persons 
living on the avails of prostitution; 

(f) Persons who procure or attempt to bring into Canada prostitutes or women or girls for the purpose 
of prostitution or other immoral purpose; 

(g) Professional beggars or vagrants; 


ae CL 
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‘ 


(h) Immigrants to whom money has been given or loaned by any charitable organization for the pur- 
ye of enabling them to qualify for landing in Canada under this Act, or whose passage to Canada 
has been paid wholly or in part by any charitable organization, or out of public moneys, unless it 
is shown that the authority in writing of the Deputy Minister, or in case of persons coming from 
Europe, the authority in writing of the Assistant Superintendent of Immigration for Canada, in 
London, has been obtained for the landing in Canada of such persons, and that such authority has 
been acted upon within a period of sixty days thereafter; 

(t) Persons who do not fulfil, meet, or comply with the conditions and requirements of any regulations 
which for the time being are in force and applicable to such persons under this Act; 

(j) Persons who, in the opinion of the Board of Inquiry or the officer in charge at any port of entry, 
are likely to become a public charge; 

(k) Persons of constitutional psychopathic inferiority; 

(l) Persons with chronic alcoholism; 

(m) Persons not included within any of the foregoing prohibited classes, who upon examination by a 
medical officer are certified as being mentally or physically defective to such a degree as to affect 
their ability to earn a living; 

(n) Persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of Canada 
or of constituted law and authority, or who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized government, 
or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or who advocate or teach the unlawful destruc- 
tion of property; 

(o) Persons who are members of or affiliated with any organization entertaining or teaching disbelief 
in or opposition to organized government, or advocating or teaching the duty, necessity, or pro- 
priety of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer or officers, either of specific individuals or 
of officers generally of the Government of Canada or of any other organized government, because 
of his or their official character, or advocating or teaching the unlawful destruction of property; 

(q) Persons guilty of espionage with respect to His Majesty or any of His Majesty’s allies; 

(r) Bersons who have been found guilty of high treason or treason or of conspiring against His Majesty, 
or of assisting His Majesty’s enemies in time of war, or of any similar offence against any of His 
Majesty’s allies; 

(s) Persons who at any time within a period of ten years from the first day of August, one thousand 
nine hundred and fourteen, were deported from any part of His Majesty’s dominions or from any 
allied country on account of treason or of conspiring against His Majesty, or of any similar offence 
in connection with the war against any of the allies of His Majesty; 

(t) On and after the first day of July, one thousand nine hundred and nineteen, in addition to the fore- 
going ‘prohibited classes’, the following persons shall also be prohibited from entering or landing 
in Canada: Persons over fifteen years of age, physically capable of reading, who cannot read the 
English or French language or some other language or dialect: Provided that any admissible per- 
son or any person heretofore or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of Canada, may bring in 
or send for his father or grandfather, over fifty-five years of age, his wife, his mother, his grand- 
mother or his unmarried or widowed daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether such relative 
can read or not, and such relative shall be permitted to enter; for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether aliens can read, the immigration officer shall use slips of uniform size prepared by direction 
of the Minister, each containing not less than thirty and not more than forty words in ordinary use 
printed in plainly legible type in the language or dialect the person may designate as the one in 
which he desires the examination to be made, and he shall] be required to read the words printed on 
the slip in such language or dialect; but the provisions of this subsection shall not apply to Canadian 
citizens and persons who have Canadian domicile, to persons in transit through Canada, or to such 
persons or classes of persons as may from time to time be approved by the Minister; 

(u) Members of a family (including children over as well as under 18 years of age) accompanying a 
person who has been rejected, unless in the opinion of the Board of Inquiry no hardship would be 
involved by separation of the family.”’ 


The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immigrants 
belonging to the prohibited classes, and also for the deportation of those who become 
undesirables within five years after legal entry. 


12. Rejections of Prospective Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports, by Principal 
Causes and by Nationalities, Calendar Years 1931-38. 


Norrt.—Comparable figures covering the period 1903-34 on a fiscal year basis will be found at p. 222 
of the 193435 Year Book. 


Total, 
Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1931-38. 
Causes— 

Medical: We. Sb Quctees «ys 23 17 14 13 13 10 9 9 108 
ETN Rae we te a a 286 244 160 224 192 213 217 166 1,702 
Motals2.cc. S.. +52. 309 261 174 200 205 223 226 175 1,810 

Nationalties— 
IBTALIGN Soc hte el te oe 171 144 101 167 133 128 94 $0 1,028 
Wnited States h...as 5 «. By 13 9 14 6 9 4 l 67 
(CITI) Cae nO mee Ns Pore nee 133 104 64 56 66 86 128 78 715 
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13.—Deportations of Immigrants, Including Accompanying Persons, After Admis- 
sion, by Principal Causes and by Nationalities, Fiscal Years 1928-39, with 
Totals 1903-27 and 1903-39. 


Norge.—The Immigration Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources does not compile these 
figures on a calendar year basis. 


Total, Total, 
Item. 1903- | 1928.} 1929.) 1930.} 1931.] 1932.| 1933.) 1934.| 1935.| 1936.| 1937.| 1938.} 1939.| 1903- 
Dike 39. 
Causes— 
Medicalte atte: 6,458} 519} 650} 600} 789} 697) 476} 301) 144) 81 47; 42! 36/10,840 
Public charges...... 9,548! 430) 444/2,106/2,245/4,507/4,916/2,991} 464) 125} 110) 46)  45/27,977 
Criminality. ..eeee 7,003) 426) 441) 591} 868/1,006] 836} 493] 267) 207] 117} 101) 114/12,470 
Othencirvailieeeese 1,812), 257) 194) 107) 200\) 270) 277) 250|~ 172)¢ 163}, 240) 203) 229) 4.374 
Accompanying de- 
ported persons..... O53 254 |e 230le 500s 27445] O20 eet oOlmens ! 34 | | 10| 4,088 
Motalsin. eee 255 774\1,886)1,964/3,963)4,376)7,025|7,131)4,474)1,128] 610) 571) 418) 4384/59,749 
Nationalities— ; 
IsiaUmISI Ot; aah eb oc ade 13, 653]1, 047}1, 083}2, 983|3, 099)4, 248}4,251/2,718| 385) 157) 202) 134) 135/34,095 
United States....... i051 ie 297e2O4l e228 279] 260] 331} 319} 199] 146] 167] 138] 145 9, 854 
Pelisheket sot 1 50| 74] 120) 160) 500) 544]! 247) 91 46} 41 19 10} 1,902 
innishseeer ae ese 1 Ail o4 72 95) 256) 334). 210) «39 13 10 4 8] 1,142 
Oth era ah aor ce 5,070} 445] 459] 560) 743 1,761 1,671) 980) 414) 248] 151) 118) 136/12, 756 


1 Included with ‘‘Other’’. 


Subsection 7.—Juvenile Immigration. 


Juvenile Immigrants.—Among the most generally acceptable immigrants of 
recent years were the juveniles of both sexes, many of whom had been trained by 
highly accredited British organizations for Canadian life before coming to Canada, 
the boys being taught the lighter branches of farm work, and the girls instructed in 
domestic occupations. On arrival in Canada the boys were placed on farms, while 
the girls were placed either in town or country, but the organizations remained the 


guardians of the children until they had reached maturity, and, in addition, the. 


children were subject to efficient and recurrent government inspection until each 
reached the age of nineteen. This inspection was under the control of the Super- 
visor of Juvenile Immigration. 


Under the British Empire Settlement Agreement the term “children” was 
applied to boys from 14 to 19 years of age and girls from 14 to 17 migrating to 
Canada under provincial or approved-society auspices. These organizations were 
assisted by the Oversea Settlement Agreement, which provided free transportation 
for the boys and girls from the British Isles migrating to Canada under their auspices. 
On Sept. 23, 1931, the societies concerned were notified that the Dominion Govern- 
ment had decided to discontinue any further assistance of that nature. 
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14.—British Juvenile Immigrants, Fiscal Years 1901-39. 
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Norre.—Juvenile immigrants are, of course, included in the total number of immigrantsrecorded elsewhere. 


Juvenile 
Year. Immi- 
grants. 
1S OD ce i515) CaS 977 
HOO Ae cen Wen ei 1,540 
LUD S Meo ees cae 1,979 
TOQUE reac oss Oey bey ie Diy 22 
TS Sete at Mi ree 2,814 
TOOG MIRE Sete COW, seed. 3,258 
1907 (9 months)......... 1,455 
ODS aetna ne eee 2 ato 
LOO Direpee Sige. ates eee Pe 2,424 
TO et metre nts 2 eat cyt 2,422 
Vio) 8 Oo es | ace a eS 2,524 
RS. Be a 2,689 
TOUS Mere oe te ere 2,642 


Juvenile 


Year. Immi- 
grants. 
1OUAD AIM EA tee: O18 
OTD te cree. ie 1,899 
OMG Rares rte es 821 
LOL T eee Hae Reus 251 
OTS i neo ae tee Nil 
1S) he eae ee ae Se ze 
LIP, Wee ten oisere cone teore 155 
POD Tee ertet:, cramer 1,426 
DOO mycket hate 1,211 
1 ROA Tite os lt ea aoe a 1,184 
LOD BPR ROR R Ae 2,080 
LODO. ke ten ticles anne 2,000 
LODGES ce oases 1,862 


Juvenile 

Year. Immi- 

grants. 

LOD SISA: RAE. 8 1,741 
1 Oe eric at gelttes te ck 2,070 
920 eatery ere ee ere, 3,036 
193 Ourat Ob fas ces 4,281 
IO ae a ia he 2,190 
LOB DAA ey. Re Eee 478 
LORE ee ey RAI were 172 
LOS AA See eee een 6 
LOSS eee 2. eet 6 
OSG roar eerie connate: 4 
TOR a ied REARS 10 
OBS Ra a Pee 44 
OG O Mee ne 120 


Subsection 8.—Oriental Immigration. 


Oriental Immigration.—The immigration to Canada of Orientals is funda- 
mentally an economic rather than a racial problem, affecting most of all those parts 
of the country that are nearest to the Orient and the classes that feel their 
economic position threatened. A record of Oriental immigration since the com- 
mencement of the century is given in Table 15, while Table 15A gives the same 
information for the calendar years for which it has been possible to compile the 


figures, viz., 1929 to 1988. 


15.—Record of Oriental Immigrants by Decades, 1901-30, and for Fiscal Years 1931-39. 
Nore.—Statistics for individual fiscal years 1901-30 will be found at p. 206 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Chi- | Japan- | East Chi- | Japan- | East 
Year. nese. ese. |Indians. Total. Year. nese. ese. | Indians. Total. 
19OT=TO Sees wa DOLCE | LenOOde 0, 190" |p 41 uted 050 rca en es emis Nil 93 33 126 
OUT OO sie Dene. 32,244 7,195 1O2 MESO eb 4A GH ONOS Ge ian ceva eS 83 21 104 
LOZ oO perma novos DO LOMIMEAT OO: AES a lO On lebOodeeearen enter 1 103 13 117 
LOS tasoch ao ges ks Nil 205 80 Sd ailed OS OR ee ah nice. Nil 139 14 153 
OBO pate ees oan oe ss 195 47 DEQEN NOS Ot A eke eae is 46 14 60 
AQSSieae es ces 1 115 63 179 a ———— 
GOS4 eet. ene 2 105 33 140 Totals....... 61,303 | 25,304 | 6,033 | 92,640 
15A.—Record of Oriental Immigrants, Calendar Years, 1929-38. 
: East 

Year. Chinese. Japanese. Tadisns Total. 

ra eR Gh Sag cry sh gat oso oe hai. Pind timate tos fal eMeousabrae ls sta? 1 180 49 230 

GSU Us « mealenta 6 Bec 35 ed AIO A be erie eee Nil 218 80 298 

eames Nt Bi Dien s OUR UN ASS va Sane : 174 52 226 

LURE, sa iy SR Rn oe Oe A ee ne om 1 119 61 181 

TILES, GSE ta SR ONEROUS RDA ar Aa Ae Or 1 106 36 143 

UTRSGES sag) Ge appli A ne aay Sh Se ie ie A PER A i RDS en a 1 126 oe 160 

LCE VEL, Saad OER ARC EMRE ca IRR te nt Nil 70 26 96 

UO BYG Ss 9s See oe SO aa as ae A ee eR ee a 103 13 116 
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Chinese Immigrants.—Oriental immigration to the Pacific Coast of North 
America appears to have commenced with the coming of Chinese immigrants about 
the time of the discovery of gold in California in 1849, and British Columbia is 
thought to have received its first Chinese immigrants some time before 1870. The 
original occupations of these immigrants were laundry workers and domestic servants. 
As early as 1872 Chinese were employed in the coal mines of the Province and the 
Legislature was already considering the imposition of a poll tax on Chinese, the 
same proposition coming up later in the Dominion Parliament with the design of 
preventing the employment of Chinese labour in railway construction. A Royal 
Commission was appointed by the Dominion Government in 1884 to investigate 
Chinese immigration and this Commission recommended the imposition of a head 
tax of $10 upon Chinese entering Canada, together with registration and special 
legislation regulating the entry of Chinese domestic servants. This led to the 
passage of legislation in 1885 (48-49 Vict., c. 71) providing that thereafter Chinese of 
the labouring class should be required, as a condition of entering Canada, to pay a 
head tax of $50 each. On Jan. 1, 1901 (63-64 Vict., c. 32), this tax was increased to 
$100, and on Jan. 1, 1904 (8 Edw. VII, c. 8), after another Royal Commission had 
reported on this matter, the head tax was further increased to $500. This tax was 
paid by all Chinese immigrants except consular officers, merchants, clergymen 
and their families, tourists, men of science, students, and teachers. In spite of this 
restrictive legislation, the number of Chinese enumerated at the decennial censuses 
rose from 4,383 in 1881 to 17,312 in 1901, to 27,774 in 1911, to 39,587 in 1921, and 


46,519 in 1931. Of this last number, 43,051 were males and only 3,468 females. 


Over 58 p.c. of all the Chinese in Canada, viz., 27,139, were residents of British 
Columbia. 


16 -—Totals of Revenue Receipts and Registrations for Leave of Chinese Immigrants, 
1886-1900, by areca 1901-30, and Fiscal Years, 1931-39. 


Berean 
of Lota . 
Vout _ Paying Exempt Arrivals rete: Total 
: Tax. from Tax. | Admitted, Tie a z Revenue. 
Exempt Mg 
from Tax. 
No No. p.c No $ 
Totals (1886 to 1900, inclusive).......... 28,637 394 1-36 15,853 1,454,239 
Totals (1901 to 1910, imclusive).......... 20,645 2,800 12-13 25,453 3,885, 204 
Totals (1911 to 1920, imelusive).......... 29,476 25268 8-58 38,899 | 15,198,518 
Totals (1921 to 1930, inclusive).......... 3,623 1,949 33-00 58,857 25422, 405 
LOS ree Soreccreh ae oh WP eens a. alas Moroni Nil Nil - 5, 783 28,846 
OSD iat ee COR ee SC en ce - 4,387 11,584 
LOS See cco terterie tote na Aaa ee eee eee ee = 1 100-00 3,626 9,152 
1 Oa Oe in Tork ® Siaoe AB Grd Bec eee eee oe 2 100-00 2,156 e237 
LOB Dee: Sree eee Ee piecemeeee cS Nil - 2,103 6,506 
LOSCRRRFE Se | sc conte ths, Ro ee cane “ iy - 2,138 6,501 
LOSE Toate ss oo ttee aPC Set nn & 1 100-00 2,059 9,893 
i US As inst Season pe Pr RerCmING CORSE IHG OST PACKS MEL BSE 4 Nil - 792 2,359 
193 GEC oe Pa eet: Retr otro cec ait ome ere ee sf : - 817 2,959 


The Chinese Immigration Act of 1928 (18-14 Geo. V, c. 38)* limited the entry 
to or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of allegi- 
ance or citizenship, to the following classes:— 


* R:S8.C. 1927, c. 95. 


; 
—— 


— 
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(a) Members of the diplomatic corps or other government representatives, their suites and their ser- 
vants, and consuls and consular agents. 


(6) Children born in Canada of parents of Chinese origin or descent, who have left Canada for educa- 
tional or other purposes, on substantiating their identity to the satisfaction of the controller at the 
port or place where they seek to enter on their return. 


(c) Merchants as defined by such regulations as the Minister may prescribe; students coming to Canada 
for the-purpose of attending, and while in actual attendance at, any Canadian university or college 
authorized by statute or charter to confer degrees. 


(d) Persons in transit through Canada. 


Classes (c) and (d) are to possess passports issued by the Government of China 
and endorsed by a Canadian immigration officer. 


Japanese Immigrants.—Japanese immigration to Canada commenced about 
1896, and a total of some 12,000 came in between then and 1900, but at the Census 
of 1901 the total number enumerated as domiciled in the Dominion was only 4,738; 
in 1911, 9,021; in 1921, 15,868; in 1931, 23,842—22,205 of these latter being domi- 
ciled.in British Columbia. The immigration of Japanese was especially active in the 
fiscal years 1906 to 1908, in which three years a total of 11,565 entered the country. 
In 1908 an agreement was made with the’ Japanese Government, under which the 
latter undertook to limit the number of passports issued to Japanese immigrants 
to Canada. Japanese immigration has been very restricted since 1929, only 46 
Japanese immigrants having entered Canada in the fiscal year 1939. 


East Indian Immigrants.—The immigration of East Indians, like Japanese, did 
not become active until the fiscal years 1906-08, when 5,134 arrived (see Table 15, 
p. 206 of the 1988 Year Book). However, as a consequence of the operation 
of the Immigration Regulations, East Indian immigration has for years been com- 
paratively small. A resolution of the Imperial War Conference of 1918 declared 
that ‘it is the inherent function of the Governments of the several communities of 
the British Commonwealth that each should enjoy complete control of the com- 
position of its own population by means of restriction on immigration from any of 
the other communities”. However, it was reeommended that East Indians, already 
permanently domiciled in other British countries, should be allowed to bring in their 
wives and minor children. In the ten fiscal years 1930-39 only 376 East Indians, 
many of them women and children, were admitted to Canada. 


Section 3.—Emigration and Returning Canadians. 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset the 1mmi- 
gration activities of the past and the movement from Canada to the United States 
has attained considerable proportions at certain periods. The quota system 
of immigration regulation, applied by the United States Government against immi- 
grants generally, but not against the Canadian born, had the effect of limiting 
immigration to the United States and thereby encouraging Canadians to enter 
that country. No record of this movement had ever been kept by the Canadian 
Government, and, while its seriousness was recognized, its magnitude, as indicated 
by the United States returns, was questioned on the ground that these returns did 
not make allowance for Canadians returning to Canada after a more or less extended 
period of residence in the United States. The Canadian Department of Immigration 
and Colonization was convinced that a very considerable return movement was 
taking place, but, until 1924, no attempt was made to ascertain the exact magnitude 
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of that movement. In that year immigration officers were instructed to take note 
of Canadians returning to Canada from the United States after having left Canada 
to reside in that country. The results are tabulated in Table 17. 


Another circumstance that has, in the past, occasioned a considerable move- 
ment from Canada to the United States has been the practice of Europeans to 
enter Canada and declare themselves bona fide immigrants, with the real intention 
of entering the United States as soon as the quota restrictions would permit them to 
do so. The tightening-up of the United States regulations re persons entering the 
United States from Canada, and the active co-operation of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization in discouraging this traffic, seem to have 
effectually met this situation. 

Table 17 shows the number of Canadians who had gone to the United States 
for purposes of permanent residence and who returned to Canada during the period 
from Apr. 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 1939. 


17.\Canadians Returned from the United States, Calendar Years 1924-39. 


Beek He ; Bates < : 

Canadian- oe atural- , Canadian- oe atura 

Year. Born Who Had) ized Total. Year. Born Who Had) _ ized Total. 
Acquired |Canadian Acquired |Canadian 


Citizens. Canadian | Citizens. Citizens. Canadian | Citizens. 
Domicile. Domicile. 
19240 Sale teal: 3,736 2,364 SiaoliG 1932....] 16,801 809 610 18, 220 
1905 eae 33,774 3, 658 2RO00 39,987 1923 qeee 9,330 457 422 10, 209 
19260 o7 53,736 5,792 208 62, 293 19843... 5,926 739 607 Pa’: 
192 eee 36, 838 3,560 1, 680 42,078 1935,... 4,961 632 785 6,378 
192 Snare 30, 436 2,674 1,010 34, 120 1936.... 4,649 297 Dae 5,168 
19290 FFs 27,328 24260 886 380,479 NOS /temeee 4,443 VEIL 347 5,167 
1980042 28,230 Qk 6 1, 202 31, 608 LOSS ere 4,016 333 310 4,659 
lostaeee 18, 503 1,135 ~714 20,352 1939n ne 3,572 565 473 4,610 


1 Nine months. 


The movement of population between the two countries now appears to be 
slightly towards the United States. In the U.S. fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, the 
total movement from Canada to that country was 14,887, made up as follows: 
immigrants, 10,501; U.S. citizens returning after residence in Canada, 4,233; and 
persons deported from Canada, 153. The movement towards Canada totalled 
9,417, made up as follows: immigrants, 3,898 (of whom 2,933 were U.S. citizens); 
persons deported to Canada, 1,915; and persons permitted to depart voluntarily to 
Canada in lieu of deportation proceedings, 3,604. Canadian immigration figures for 
the same period show 5,463 immigrants admitted to Canada and 4,252 returning 
Canadians, a total of 9,715. The discrepancy between the two series is probably 
due to incomplete emigration statistics. 

In the past eight years there has also been considerable emigration from Canada 
to the British Isles. Table 18, taken from the Statistical Abstract of the United 
Kingdom, shows the movement of population between the United Kingdom and 
British North America from 1924 to 1939. Inasmuch as the movement between the 
British Isles and Newfoundland is negligible, the table may be taken as presenting 
a fair picture of immigrant and emigrant movement between Canada and the 
United Kingdom. 
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18.—Passengers of British Nationality Changing Their Permanent Residence 
between the United Kingdom and British North America, Calendar 
Years 1924-38. 
(From the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom.) 


Net Net 
Leaving | Leaving Hale (ie) Leaving | Leaving Gain (+) 

aie N. i U.K. >) BUNA: sh 
Year. Loss (—) Year. Loss (—) 
for for of Popu- for for of Popu- 
B.N.A Unis. tation to B.N.A U.K. lation to 
Canada. Canada. 
LPF es See a eee 63, 016 To OUD ed (194. 1992) eet. bekariae ac: 3,104 21,187 | —18,083 
DOZD a tae. seee ae tee 38, 662 LIB SCE SA ties ee eM EOL tak 5 Oe oe ee 2,248 16,371 | —14,128 
TL Apt SEs Be ee ene 49, 632 10548151839; 151-1) 1984232... ks. ee 2,167 12,128 | — 9,961 
TOU bras chee ok Sepa 52,916 12D V0 40y0404| OSD se wae ee eee e DEPEEO Geilo oe. « 
OZR a Aecklescety cele em 54,709 154804 5|F 238) 9057-1036) eat. eee 2,281- 10,107 | — 7,826 
ODOT TER TELE ei lathete te 65,558 DO DOd Et Do4 204. | GS (ie. nen. aeehemtaes 2,850 8,970 | — 6,120 
| EDD 35225 Deamon ie 31,074 DDESZ0N eH 1 204 tle LOS Ra. eaeeetes eae ByoOd 7,341 | — 3,974 

AO ee Sera sie heres 7,620 17,864 | —10,244 


In connection with the annual estimates of population, a study of the movement 
of population has been made from available data. The results of this study are 


summarized at pp. 80-81 of this volume. 


The classification of returning Canadians shown at p. 174 of the 1939 Year 
Book was replaced by the one shown below on Apr. 1, 1938, with the result that 
comparable figures on the old basis are not available for the calendar year 1938. 
Statistics, by class of travel for the total number of passengers, other than immigrants, 
are, however, available for that year, and totals have been included in Table 19. 


19.— Returning Canadians and Other Non-Immigrants Entering Canada via Ocean 


Ports, by Class of Travel, Calendar Year 1939, with Totals 1930-38. 


Norse.—Figures in this table cover transoceanic passengers only. Totals for 1926 to 1934, on a fiscal 
year basis, will be found at p. 228 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Transoceanic Passengers. 


Year and Item. 


Saloon. Cabin. Third. Total. 
EET ein ean ae a i 6,064 14,458; 30,479 51,001 
CPOLAIS Ie 1d en, Pea ons Does 5,170 10,281 26,741 42,192 
PRO Cale 932 sa ies cis aes bose ails 5,000 $9,314 27,289 41,932 
OURS ae 1033 eee eA: ain 4,965 8,447 23,644 37,056 
otalss Oster en. ta ae. e. aoe 6,103 9,119 23,928 39,150 
ER OCAISE A985 hos tos kaiscs coed Saves, Rae 5,780 9,981 24,618 40,379 
UOUAISS ? 19SG nt oe eee ae 4,391 12,356 30,076 46,823 
BRO LAIST eed God Acetate chon ciao She teh 4,489 13,810 29,375 47,674 
Cabin. Tourist. Third. Total. 
MOGaIS M1988 Fae Ne eee cde ten es 14,459 11,899 16,858 43,216 
Pe Obals ec 1939.5 ns ih saat chests ees os 11,687 8,877 13,590 34,154 
1939. 

Returned Canadians (after an absence of more than 
1 SPEETC) sic a ee oe 959 748 2,248 3,955 
Ea ae ot ae a ees Oe en Oe §10 L122 2,864 
mortiee born Outside Canada. .........5:...ceccceces 181 198 675 1,054 
Naturalized Canadians with domicile............... 42 34 158 234 
RMI UL ULOTMICIOC.... As. s ccs secs ccccssceccceess 4 6 293 803 
EO Skee hewies Saab kSe wilh eoiaiadls ok 6, 747 5, 673 3, 756 16,176 
Persons returning (less than 1 year)..............ee005 3,981 2,456 7, 586 14,023 
(TOTES IS CER ee ee a oP 11,687 8,877 13,590 $4,154 
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Commencing on Apr. 1, 1938, an enumeration was made of returning Canadians 
and other non-immigrants entering the Dominion from Newfoundland. Such 
persons are not included in the figures of Table 19 nor have they been included in 
similar previously published tables. In the calendar year 1939 Canadians returning 
after an absence of more than one year numbered 62, of whom 46 were Canadian 
born, 11 were born in other British countries, and 5 were naturalized with Canadian 
domicile. Tourists, etec., numbered 7,192 and Canadians returning after an absence 
of less than one year numbered 2,689, the total of all classes amounting to 9,943 
persons. 


Section 4.—Colonization Activities. 


Information on this subject is given at pp. 201-202 of the 1936 edition of the 
Year Book. 


ss 


CHAPTER VII.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION.* 


CONSPECTUS. 


PAGE. PAGE. 
Secrion 1. LEADING BRANCHES OF PRO- SucTion 3. LEADING BRANCHES OF PRO- 
RPT DUCTION SIN LOGI pera cirs Whtire tet -e: Hie ons 167 DUCTION IN EACH PROVINCE, 1937 
Suction 2. PRovincran DIstTRIBUTION OF COMPARDD WITH -1936.,.00 0.04.43 de 174 
IB RGDUCTION cistersiia, ches oa ch cic oh otclons 172 


Despite the fact that adverse weather conditions affected a considerable part 
of the Canadian economy during 1937, a gain of 13 p.c. occurred in the net value of 
production compared with that of the preceding year. The net value of commodities 
produced reached $2,970,600,000, the highest since 19380, compared with a revised 
estimate of $2,628,400,000 for 1936. This showing isa striking demonstration of the 
progress that has been made in the seven years towards diversification and self- 
sufficiency. Drought, which in past decades would have had even more serious 
consequences, is entered as a debit item against the increased wealth and purchasing 
power derived from mines, forests, and manufacturing plants. A factor that augurs 
well for the future is the backlog of construction that has accumulated over the 
past nine years; sooner or later this must be released to take care of the normal 
expansion of population and industry. 


The index of wholesale commodity prices advanced from 74-6 in 1936 to 84-6 
in 1937, the rise having been dominated by pronounced increases in raw material 
prices, thereby contributing to a more favourable parity between primary and 
secondary industries. 


While changes in general method prevent precise comparability over an ex- 
tended period, it is evident that an intermediate peak was reached in 1937. Sub- 
sequent price decline implies recession for the year 1938, the drop in the general 
price index being 7 p.c. Industrial production, as measured by a comprehensive 
index, declined over 9 p.c. but employment was relatively well maintained, the index 
receding only 2 p.c. from the level of 19837. The gain in the volume of field crops 
during 1938, however, was about 37 p.c. and preliminary estimates place the net 
value of agricultural production at nearly $50,000,000 above the level of 1937 
and with more normal provincial distribution. 


The Definition of ‘Production’:—The term ‘production’ is used here in 
its popular acceptation, i.e., as including such processes as the growing of crops, 
extraction of minerals, capture of fish, conversion of water power into electric 
current, manufacturing, etc.—in economic phrase, the creation of ‘form utilities’. 
It does not include various activities that are no less productive in a broad and 
strictly economic sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, merchandising, 
etc., which add the further utilities of ‘place’, ‘time’, and ‘possession’ to commodities 
already worked up into form, and (b) personal and professional services, such as 
those of the teacher and the doctor, which are not concerned with commodities at 
all, but are nevertheless essential to any civilized society—representing, in economic 
language, the creation of ‘service utilities’. 


As showing the importance of these latter activities, it may be pointed out, 
for comparison with the figures in the accompanying tables, that steam railway 
* Revised by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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gross earnings in 1987, the latest year for which complete statistics of production are 
available, amounted to $355,103,271, street railway gross earnings to $42,991,444, 
and telephone and telegraph earnings to $74,699,188, all of which, from a broad 
point of view, may be considered as production. Further, it may be noted that, 
according to the industrial classification of the 1931 Census, out of 3,927,230 persons 
of ten years of age or over who were recorded as gainfully occupied, 306,267 were 
engaged in transportation activities, 387,484 in trade, 92,340 in finance, and 767,562 
in service occupations. While 81,700 of the latter were engaged in custom and repair 
work, the value of which is included in the survey of production, the value of the 
production of the remaining 1,471,903 gainfully occupied persons in the four oc- 
cupational groups just mentioned would not appear to be included to any extent in 
the survey of production. : ; 

‘Gross’ and ‘Net’ Production.—The values of products are shown under 
two headings, namely, ‘gross’ and ‘net’. Gross production represents the total 
value of all the individual commodities produced under a particular heading. Net 
production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of materials, fuel, purchased 
electricity, and process supplies consumed in the production process. The net 
figures, it will be seen, appear chiefly in the case of secondary production or manu- 
factures, though eliminations are also made in certain cases in the primary or 
extractive industries, as, for example, seed in the case of field crops, and feed in the 
case of farm animals. On the other hand, such items as fertilizers in the case of 
field crops, and reforestation in the case of forestry, are disregarded as partaking of 
the nature of replacement. The cost of fuel and electricity is deducted in accordance 
with Resolution 23 of the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticans, 1935, 
which states: “The term net output or net value of production should be used to 
denote the value added in each industry to the cost of the cbjects used in production, 
including all materials, whether transformed or not in the industrial processes, and 
fuel and purchased power consumed, whether used for heating, lighting, or other 
purposes, but excluding any amount paid to other firms for work given out to be 
done by them”’. 


Difficulties in Differentiating between the Branches of Production.—A 
survey of production must differentiate between the more important branches and 
at the same time give a purview of the whole that will be free from overlapping. 
This is somewhat difficult in view of the varying definitions that attach to industrial 
groups. For example, brick, tile, and cement are frequently included under ‘‘mineral 
production” as being the first finished products of commercial value resulting 
from the productive process; they may, however, be classified under ‘‘manufactures”’ 
in view of the nature of the productive process—either allocation being quite correct 
according to the point of view. In the summing up, production in such industries 
is regarded both as primary production and as secondary production, but the dupli- 
cation is eliminated in the grand totals. 


Basis of Computation for Each Branch of Production.— The primary 
industries of agriculture, fishing, forestry, mining, etc., are separated in this state- 
ment from the secondary or manufacturing processes. The close association between 
the two and the overlappings that are apt to occur have already been pointed out. 
As further explaining the procedure that has been followed in drawing up the tables, 
the following notes are appended :— 


Agriculture—The annual estimates prepared by the Agricultural Branch of 
the Bureau of Statistics have beep accepted as a basis of gross and net. Provincial 
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distribution of the net has been arranged on the experience of decennial and quin- 
quennial returns. Figures for 1936 were revised in the light of the findings of the 
Census of the Prairie Provinces of that year. 


Fishertes.—Gross value is the sum of fish caught and landed, factory output, 
and value added domestically. Net is the value of fish marketed less fuel, electricity, 
supplies, salt, containers, etc. 


Forestry.—An attempt is made to show the extent of operations in the woods, 
or the products of round or unmanufactured timber as distinguished from the 
products of milling operations, the latter being limited to the making of first products 
such as pulp and paper, lumber, lath, shingles, and cooperage stock. 


Fur Production.—This item is limited to wild-life production. Production of 
pelts on fur farms is included in the total for agriculture. 


Mineral Production.—Considerable overlapping exists as between mineral 
production on the one hand and manufactures on the other. The Bureau presents 
the detailed statistics of these groups (the chief of which are smelters, brick, 
cement, lime, etc.) in its reports on mineral production, since their product is the 
first to which a commercial value is ordinarily assigned. The figure for net produc- 
tion is the industrial total, i.e., the net value of sales. The value of ores used by 
smelters, cost of fuel, purchased electricity, and process supplies, etc., are added to 
make up the gross value. 


Electric Power.—Total revenue, interprovincial sales excluded, is regarded as 
the gross, and the cost of fuel is deducted to give the net value. 


Construction.—The total value of work performed is regarded as the gross, and 
the cost of materials is deducted to obtain the net value. 


Custom and Repair.—A special tabulation is made, based upon the Census of 
Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1980. The net value is obtained by 
deducting the cost of materials and supplies from gross receipts. 


Total Manufactures.—The figure given for this heading is a comprehensive one 
including the several items listed with the extractive industries above, though also 
frequently regarded as manufactures, viz., dairy factories, fish canning and curing, 
sawmills, pulp and paper mills, and certain mineral industries. This duplication is 
eliminated: from the grand totals shown in the tables, as pointed out in the 
general note on p. 172. ; 


Section 1.—Leading Branches of Production in 1937. 


Net production signifies the value left in the producers’ hands after the elimina- 
tion of the value of commodities consumed in production, including all materials, 
process supplies, fuel, and purchased electricity. Confining subsequent analysis to the 
net value of commodities produced, it is observed that eight of the nine main di- 
visions of industry showed appreciable advances in 1987 over the preceding year. 
The only exception to the general expansion in net value was in agriculture, which was 
maintained at $679,000,000, a decline of less than 0-1 p.c. from the level of 1936. 
This was due to the rise in prices of farm products during the year, which advance was 
greater than in any other important commodity group. As a result, farm product 
prices compared favourably with those of other groups for the first time in eight 
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years. However, the loss occasioned by the Saskatchewan drought was more than 
sufficient to counterbalance gains in value made in the production of other provinces, 
notably Manitoba, Alberta, and British Columbia. 


Mining again gave evidence of its dynamic leadership by establishing a new 
record for the third consecutive year in the net value of its output. It should be noted 
that since the War of 1914-18 the mining industry has nearly tripled its annual 
contribution to the net value of Canada’s production. In 1937 there was added a 
net value, after all deductions, of $373,000,000, a gain of nearly 28 p.c. over the 
preceding year. The development of base-metal mining deserves special mention. 
Each of the metals was produced in much greater volume while the volume of gold 
production was more than double that of eight years earlier. 


Operations in the forestry group were greatly expanded in the year under review, 
with record production in newsprint at higher price levels and increased export trade 
in lumber. A gain of more than $52,000,000 or 22-7 p.c. over 1936 was indicated. 
Substantial advances in forestry employment indexes confirmed the gain in value. 


The net value of fisheries showed a minor rise over 1936, when a record salmon 
catch had been taken. The increase was limited to less than 1 p.c. or $205,000. 
The trapping season was much more profitable with a net value of $10,500,000, or a 
gain of nearly 14 p.c. over the preceding year. 


The electric power industry continued to establish new records in 19387, the net 
value being over $140,000,000, an advance of nearly 6 p.c. over 1936. During the 
past decade the capacity of hydro-electric installations has more than doubled, 
and mining and other industries are using more and more electricity in their pro- 
cessing work. 


The net value of construction completed in 1937 was $176,000,000, a gain of 
$40,000,000 or about 30 p.c. over the preceding year. ‘This was the largest percent- 
age increase registered in any main industrial group. Building material prices also 
showed an advance of over 11 p.c. 


Manufacturing operations gathered momentum during the year, the volume 
output having been equal to that of 1929. The net value of manufacturing on the 
revised basis was over $1,500,000,000 in 1937, a gain of nearly 17 p.c. or $217,000,000 
from the preceding year. A considerable part of the expansion occurred in the 
production of durable goods and industrial equipment, panticwtanty} in the iron and 
steel and automobile industries. 


A revision of the groups under the heading of custom and repair established this 
industry on a somewhat lower basis than shown for 1936 in the 1939 Canada Year 
Book, the ‘‘custom clothing” group having been considered more germane to a 
retail trade classification. Accordingly, the net value of custom and repair work in 
1937 was placed at $79,100,000, a gain of 11-5 p.c. over the revised estimate of 
$70,900,000 in 1936. 


Comparing the growth of primary and secondary industries, it is observed that 
the primary group registered a net advance of 10-3 p.c. in 1937 over 1936, compared 
with a net increase of 17-7 p.c. for secondary production. The official price index 
of producers goods reached 75-8 in 1937 compared with 72-4 in 1936, whereas 
the index of consumers goods moved forward to 77-2 from 74-7, indicating a closer 
approach to a price parity between the two great branches of the national economy. 
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1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1936 and 1937. 


1937. Percentage 
ies Change 
Division in Net 
of Industry. PR 
rom 
Gross. Net 1936. 
$ $ $ $ p.c 
ASEICHIEUEG . ats a 1,065,966, 000 679,341,000] 1,039, 492, 000 678, 953, 000 — 0-1 
Horestryi ss .2 ee 400, 292, 122 231,937,561 494 355,587 284,504,031 +22-7 
Fisheries........... 51,081,135 34, 234,063 61,155,512 34,439,481 + 0-6 
Epappinae as5 0G oe 9,214,325 9,214,325 10,477,096 10,477,096 +13-7 
Mining tats onus 497 332,721? 291,972,359 662,630,9762 372,796, 027 +27-7 
Electric power......- 185,865,173] 133,561,387] 143,546,643 . 140,963,914 + 5-6 


Totals, Primary 


Percentage 
of Net 
Value by 
Industry 
to Total 
Net Pro- 
duction 
1937. 


Production..... 2,159, 751,476} 1,380,260, 695|| 2,401,657, 815 
Construction........ 258,040, 400 135, 851, 162 351,874,114 
Custom and repair.. 100,549, 000 70,930,000 113, 067,000 : 
Manufactures®.......] 3,002,403,814| 1,289,592, 672) 3,623,159,500] 1,506,624, 867, +16-8 
Totals, Secondary 
Production‘..... 3,360,993,214| 1,496,373,834)| 4,088, 100,614] 1,761,709,546) -+17-7 


Grand Totals. . 


4,862,126,049! 2,628,419,977]| 5,658,877,0711 2,970,617,510 +13-0 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. In conformance with Resolution 23 adopted by 
the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians of 1935, the cost of fuel and purchased electricity 
was deducted from the gross value of all industries for 1936 and 1987. This is in addition to the deduction 


for cost of materials and process supplies. 


XII, Table 1, plus the value of ores and other raw materials of the smelting industry. 
dairy factories, sawmills, pulp and paper mills, fishcanning and curing, and certain mineral industries, which 
are also included in other headings above. This duplication, amounting in 1936 to a gross of $658,618,641 
and a net of $248 214,552 and in 1937 to a gross of $830,881,358 and a net of $313,225,585, is eliminated from the 


grand total. 
n.é.s., to the total net production in 1937 was 40-17. 


2 Comprises mineral production, as shown in Chapter 


3 Includes 


4 Includes duplication mentioned in footnote’. The percentage of the net manufactures 


2.—Detailed Statement of the Net Value of Production in Canada, 1936 and 1937 
(Duplications Eliminated). 


Classification. 1936. 
$ 

PRIMARY PRODUCTION. 

PRPRIea Ea ee TOMNCEION Mate. coc iys nk oto cae eS de eeieidis eiewiet Seems sass > 679,341,000 
Forestry— 

PDAS VG EL GS ON Ua SAM ate Sa RA ede eae Sear ee a ee 44,827,957 
TERTUPS iano lp career rut Caen Are Pets So Wt oe ee ee Ro 48,680, 200 
Hewn railway ties 3,190,052 
LOTT OvaG We Pesos Rae OCR COLO ID TMD ORS TES Ae ee Oa ERE ore noes Saree 32,167,410 
POU NELHOTOSE DLOCUICLS taco tee ios cinch: SAAS ee. Se mere ees. 8 oak 5,938,609 
CASISUDD ICS RANEY cine TAC INS DR Nake tied saa Stes ae —26,000,000 
MOSS BVWVOOGSO peTabionss acacia... ace Gee sieice Mee oania soem 108, 804, 228 
IVANELL DTG U OG agitate eer n st aes ain Sm eId ag wai b's Whe eho Male BLe Seiad PRISE 35,982,667 
EMAD MGC pADCE MIU LprOdUCt Bess ctAsi wisnvlo gu Se awdis Weel eatia s eee cane ates 87,150, 666 
Motalswvtiline<Operationse. cates 0. chee c.ele snes aes sis oe 123,133,333 


Opals OLeScry -ErOGUCtION vans ockawse ks path Haltnemvarde hase = 


Fisheries— 
Fish prepared domestically or sold fresh by fishermen............. 
Sales to canning and curing establishments. ..............0ccceeeees 
Paunessaci aed: COmMestICALLY «bis ot. eed chek oe Qaeinswlerte eis + 12 bia deas 
Fish-canning and-curing establishments (values added)............. 
Monee electricity, ANG SUPPLIES jcec.. ..<:-uie Has veo cide esenne. 


Mocais muishenies Productions, vswom cs. sete rch ahiecrste seaetlee 
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231,937,561 


10, 167,470 
11,916,080 
2,312,784 
14,768,721 


—4,930,992 


34, 234,063 


1937. 
$ 


678, 953, 000 


58,004,070 
63,057, 205 
3,129, 207 
32,457,629 
6,601,776 
—31, 486,379 


131,763,508 


46,727,302 


~ 106,013, 221 
152,740,523 
284,504,031 


11,013, 868 
12,179,219 
1,873,801 
13,909, 406 
—4,536, 813 


34,439,481 
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2.—Detailed Statement of the Net Value of Production in Canada, 1936 and 1937 
(Duplications Eliminated)—concluded. 


Classi fication. 1936, 1937. 
$ $ 
Trapping— 

FE Te DEO CUCtAOIIa WAL GGIILG) «meters tases meee ran coer te Se seer cae tea eevee eae oe 9,214,325 10,477,096 
MineraliProductiOmn tec ce cree ero eco aie oe conte a tetieeser tpere ince te ae 291,972,359 372,796,027 
Mlectricslkrohtrand Powel se ctevasine: ae orkacaste eee Cer Ae ere tee 133,561,387 140,963,914 

MOTAU See RINAR YEE RODUCTION: Etta eee ene eee 1,380, 260, 695 1,522,133,549 
SECONDARY PRODUCTION. | 
(CONSERUCEION pace ee ets eee atk eat Se eos ies eee a Re, ee ce 1onsole tor 176,029,679 
Customand[Repaitvnctnm.. i nee ee eet ee eee 70,930,000 79,055,000 
Manufactures— 

Weretable products asa se cae tie eee ee ee ira ey eta 254,135,013 266, 869,693 

Arica produc usic=.tateee tt ce. 5 ee ere Rene Meee eaten eee mer ce 109, 823, 848 118,117,971 

MOR GIGS 4, coe. Uae ts atten te Atay TN OD en eT ee Sree, 162,677,272 174,076,945 

WOO AIG PANT ern. c:d ete con see en ee ee, oe neo OnE te eet eee 261,020,034 306,961,553 

ERONUANGISTEC impasse eee eae ee eer Rete 211,572,641 277, 865,582 

Nonferrous metals swe wore tee ee ete, parte wera orice Soe 132,423, 707 182, 968, 223 

INon-metallicsmineralgee weet con ent eaten ee ee 68,707,776 77, 667, 225 

GAS Yero abl cr: pamela DE Vn ey rg Tens Mere. ON inks NRT: CEMA 69,854,217 79,290,240 

‘Miscellaneouss tees cscs tae errr ee oP ae ee ene ae ae 19,378, 164 22,807,435 

‘TotalsVianulacturést me. oe cree ee ont eee 1, 289,592,672 1,506, 624, 867 
TorTaLs, SECONDARY PRODUCTION...........ccceecceeccccees 1,496,373, 834 1,761, 709,546 
Grandebotalst=. 3. Lee eee ee ee ee ee 2,628,419, 977 2,970, 617,510 


1 The item ‘‘Totals, Manufactures’”’ includes the following industries that are also shown elsewhere, 
the amount of the duplication being deducted from the grand total. 


1936. 1937. 
: $ $ 
DD ATTIV ALEC LOT LCS SE, etek Ponce tats tine areas aCe et cers Raa euatia ae a WN Oe eens oreo 32,466,613 34,958,378 
Sawa sian capul prandepape tr nat ll Seem ener: a anne ene emer bee | LOR IBS) 883 152, 729,319 
Fish-canning and -curing establishments.....2.....012-0++sce+e+esssese 9,837,729 9,372,593 
Mineralsindustries. res. ccc fete ue ro cee on ole oot eas Hee 82,776,877 116,165, 295 
DOTS Scare ere cosh coe taser eer eed i ye ee 248,214,552 313, 225,585 
Manta cites: 16. S05 seme, chink acetic, EAE tenn iNe hae onl rceennrcee 1,041,378,120 1,193,399, 282 


Relative Importance of the Several Branches of Production.—Due 
partly to adverse weather conditions and a succession of subnormal crops in recent 
years, the relative importance of manufacturing has been accentuated. Agri- 
cultural production in 1937 represented only about 23 p.c. of the net output of 
all industries, while the manufacturing group accounted for over half of the total 
net production. Eliminating the duplicated items, which are also included in 
the several extractive industries with which they are associated, we find that the 
output of manufacturing industries, not elsewhere stated, was 40-2 p.c. of the net 
total. Mining held third place in 1937, contributing nearly 12-6 p.c. of the Dominion 
total. Forestry was responsible for 9-6 p.c. of the net, while construction and 
electric power contributed 5-9 and 4-8 p.c., respectively. 
fisheries, and trapping followed in the order given. 


Custom and repair, 
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Section 2.—Provincial Distribution of Production. 


Seven of the nine provinces registered gains in net production in 1937 over the 
preceding year. Despite a decline in Prince Edward Island, the total for the Mari- 
times was up nearly 11 p.c. Extending the gain of the preceding three years, 
the net production of Quebec showed an increase of 17 p.c. and the advance of 
14 p.c. in Ontario was substantial. The trend in the Prairie Provinces was 
uneven: Manitoba registered a big advance of about 42 p.c., but the net value of 
Saskatchewan’s output was over 50 p.c. lower in 1937; Alberta increased the net 
value of its production by 27 p.c. The net result for the Prairie Provinces during 
1937 was an increase of 3-7 p.c. Featured by substantial net gains in forestry, 
mining, and manufacturing, the recovery movement was extended in the British 
Columbia-Yukon region, the net value of the output rising by nearly 17 p.c. 


Relative Production by Provinces, 1937.—In the following table the net 
commodity production is appraised on a per capita basis by provinces. This 
represents the net value of new wealth produced by capital and labour, and, as such, 
measures the annual dollar return on the natural resources and on the plant and 
equipment of the nation. It is distinct from, and must not be confused with, the 
national income, which includes, in addition to the net commodity production, the 
value of services, and the utilities of time, place, and possession that have a distinct 
though somewhat intangible value in the economic sense in the same manner as 
commodities produced. 


Seven of the nine provinces recorded appreciable per capita betterment in 
1937 over 1986. The lower agricultural production in Saskatchewan accounted for 
all the decrease in that province. 


3.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1986 and 1937. 


1936.1 1937. 
Province Net Value. Net Value. 
MAL ele pelea anccnmpess, part ante purowa e 
alue. Per- | ° Per alue. er- er 
Amount. centage.|Capita.? Amount centage.| Capita.” 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ie Dh bey 21,166,389} 12,372,654 0-47} 1384-50! 18,366,455 9,361,792 0-32} 100-67 
Bree esa. 154,815,695| 89,318,776 3-40] 166-33]) 181,261,518} 102,321,783 3-44) 188-79 
ieee... | 116,170,280) — 62,758, 002 2-39] 144-27] 135,930,088] 70,738,543 2-38} 160-77 
ENTS ae ee 1, 247,023,268] 648,790,860} 24-68] 209-56//1,498,939,161] 759,264,651) 25-56) 242-19 
(Oitine 3255 ee 2,191,559,179]1,158,885,508] 44-09) 314-15/2,580,553,917/1,319,991,840) 44-44) 355-70 
Wisi ee: 232,926,071) 123,128,621 4-68] 173-18] 301,631,357) 175,355,562 5-90} 244-57 
SG ots aa 255,200,863] 154,936,876 5-90] 166-42] 176,834,009} 74,894,069 2-52! 79-76 
at pos 32 260,635,137} 161,864,956 6-16} 209-40) 309,276,957) 205,891,931 6-93} 264-64 
.C. an 
Yukon3,.....| 382,629,217} 216,363,724 8-23] 283-20] 456,083,609} 252,797,339 8-51} 330-46 
Totals,..... 4,862,126, 049|2,628,419,977| 100-00} 238-34)5,658,877,071 2,970,617,510; 100-00) 267-14 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 2 Based on estimates of population given 
on page 103. 3 The value of production in Yukon, mainly in mining and trapping (including similar 


industries of the N.W.T.) was $5,444,626 gross and $4,147,174 net in 1937 and $4,024,720 gross and $3,387,894 
net in 1936. 
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Section 3.—Leading Branches of Production in Each Province, 
1937 Compared with 1936. 


Maritime Provinces.—Measured by an increase of nearly 11 p.c. in the net 
value of production, the Maritimes had a more prosperous year in 1937 than in 
1936. While the return from agriculture was considerably reduced, the decline 
was more than counterbalanced by advances in forestry, mining, construction, and 
manufactures. The net receipts from the fisheries showed little change in 1937 
compared with the preceding year. 


Quebec.— Manufacturing was again the principal industry in Quebec, con- 
tributing, without duplication, over 47 p.c. of the net value of provincial production. 
In comparison, agriculture was only 14-5 p.c. and forestry 13-7 p.c. of the total net. 
Mining registered an encouraging gain, increasing from 6-9 to 8-0 p.c., while con- 
struction advanced from 5-4 to 6-8 p.c. of the provincial total. 


Ontario.—The net value of manufacturing held the leading position in this 
Province in 1937, constituting more than half of the provincial total. Agriculture 
accounted for only 17-5 p.c., while mining advanced from 13-1 in 1936 to 14:4 p.c., 
visualizing the day when the mines of the Province may produce more new net 
wealth than the farms. . 


Prairie Provinces.—Agriculture naturally predominated in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, contributing about 60 p.c. of the net production in 1937. Despite serious 
drought in Saskatchewan, the agricultural total for the area declined only 1 p.c. 
from 1936, owing to gains in Manitoba and Alberta. Manufacturing accounted for 
over one-fifth of the regional output—a remarkable development of the last quarter 
century in a region that is considered predominantly agricultural. Mining continued 
to advance, supplying over 9 p.c. of the net total. 


British Columbia and Yukon.—The net output from forestry in British 
Columbia during 1937 was $64,488,000 or over one-quarter of the provincial pro- 
duction. Mining contributed the second highest proportion, viz., 21 p.c., while 
manufactures, eliminating duplication, comprised about 20 p.c. of the net. Agri- 
culture was responsible for nearly 18 p.c. and fisheries accouned for only 5 p.c. 


Tables 4 and 4A give the details of gross and net production by industries for 
zach province in the years 1936 and 1937. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
Prince Edward Island agriculture ranks in first place in net production, manufactures 
surpassing this primary industry in the other five provinces. Tables 5 and 5A present 
some very interesting comparisons. In Nova Scotia, indeed, during 1937 mining 
was more productive in net value than agriculture, while in New Brunswick forestry 
ranked above agriculture in the addition of new wealth. In British Columbia- 
Yukon, the products of forestry, of mining, and of manufacturing, ranked above 
agriculture. 


On a provincial percentage basis, mining is very much more important in Nova 
Scotia than it is in the premier mining province of Ontario. Likewise, the generation 
of electric power. is relatively a more important industry in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and in British Columbia than it is 
in Ontario. Manufacturing is of first importance in Ontario and Quebec, and also 
in Nova Scotia. 
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VALUE OF NET PRODUCTION 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE — 1937 COMPARED WITH 1936 
DECREASE — INCREASE + 
60% 40% 20% ; ° : 20% ; 40% 


PRINCE EDWARD Is.......--- 
PUA: OL OIA se - 5 fot 
NEW BRUNSWICK.___--.-_ 
QUEBEC 


424 
PRES Renee oy ae 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ano YUKON 


NET PRODUCTION 


PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION 1937 INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
CUSTOM & REPAIR 


<5 
Seon 


x GRICULTURE 

A 22.0% 

este tatetatatsronntccatete <3 re ee - 
x 33 


4.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 


Norr.—Gross and net figures for 1936 have been revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 
For Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 2. 


GROSS PRODUCTION. 


Prince 


Industry. eae on ee ok. Quebec. Ontario. 
sland. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
PAMLUTS... 5.4504 oBshaks .. +t: 15,728,000 29,362,000 30,394,000 | 187,234,000 349,751,000 
MN cic. 5 olde bir dhatWielaine's'n ed 638,621 13, 087,653 28,699,912 | 148,143,119 103, 806, 452 
Bests. «Rak ber. hak sso 3 1,412,791 12,192,912 5,294,485 2,557, 194 3,209,422 
Man Yen ect ck rteee « 4,056 348,971 68,509 1,449, 285 1,796,079 
i a clas G56 ci, Sagan? 27,663 24,754,077 2,566,861 93,260,522 260,228,171 
Electric power. ............... 299, 229 5,216,692 3,307,106 45, 937, 802 52,012,533 
RB ERTOLION. 4. si. ond saa ss 816,141 15,434,295 11,982,253 67,902, 087 108, 260,433 
Custom and repair............. 351,920 2,946,090 2,061,250 27,198,500 39,646,480 
Manufactures!.............0.... 3,311,223 67,784,970 56,225,201 | 863,687,389 | 1,547,551,931 
Motalsten: 2. 4.255°. 21,166,389 | 154,815,695 | 116,170,230 |1,247,023,268 | 2,191,559,179 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 176. 
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4.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 
1936—concluded. 


GROSS PRODUCTION—concluded. 


Sask Con cae 
; askat- olumbia 
Industry. Manitoba. shewnn Alberta. aid 
Yukon.? 
$ $ $ $ 
A PTA CWILULCL eet ee ks uke we oc Seater 78,384,000 184, 782, 000 147,628,000 42,703,000 
HOTCSURVOE nae tite eae cic Ue oe ee aa 5,231,995 2,553,871 4,452,459 93,678,040 
HISHenICS Scum kt Ree eerre SC ees 1,667,371 367,025 309, 882 24,070,053 
READING aed sores Meee ae etre ree Seton dees: 936, 097 931,175 1,142,906 2,537,247 
Marniinipeae een Secten ce tnttcn rhea hee pa 16,674,438 9,547,510 22,461,422 67,812,057 
Blectrici power an eeena: oe rns ieee 7,246, 220 4,651,782 4,945,917 12,247,892 
Coustnuction::.-. 0 ae ee ee ees 12,929,022 8,314,668 9,611, 860 22,789,641 
Gustomeand repair caase. 7 sieine nites nee 6,857,440 4,876,630 5,670,960 10,939,730 
Mamutadetures! eee pn cet ieee ye or. tectereree es 122,050, 502 51,604,510 74,052,010 216; 136,078 
Totalsteo cee es ee eae 232,926,071 | 255,200,863 | 260,635,137 382,629,217 
NET PRODUCTION. 
Industr Bae Nova New Quebec Ontario 
MSUEN Talend, Scotia. Brunswick. : : 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ori cil tunessnce ar ner eee 9,256,320 16,675,987 15,775,815 109,714,980 225,368,910 
OLCSLEVa coos ee ee /NGD) NG 8,537,693 16, 266, 798 84,786,485 58,390,676 
Hisheries scsi Swen rne aee 877,466 8,202,308 3,542,465 2,030,640 3,209,422 
ELPA NDING Sie sect ee 4,056 348,971 68,509 1,449,285 1,796,079 
IU ENDGD OY Bieon aie nh Se ets cope ree Os Aon 27,663 19,108,641 2 O24 04d 44,823,567 151,874, 462 
IileciLriG pOWer ei ee eae wee 252,213 4,318,327 3,143,900 45,912,902 51,984, 246 
G@onstruction. see re 490,457 9,290,891 PRO ae 34, 834,536 55,388, 095 
Custom and repair............ 248,260 2,078,250 1,454,070 19, 186,70 27,967, 700 
Manufactures! sy sates 1,055,201 27,788,510 23,781,487 | 377,514,998 686,470,917 
TO6talstyse ee ee 12,372,654 89,318,776 62,758,002 | 648,790,860 | 1,158,885,508 
Sask Gin 
j askat- olumbia 
Industry Manitoba. Chana Alberta. a 
Yukon.? 
$ $ $ $ 
Agriculture. see en. sateen eee ree 50, 257, 163 122,369,850 | - 101,271,260 28,650, 715 
Forestry 3 3,303, 840 1,937,413 3,303, 180 54,938,963 
Fisheries 1,607,371 367,025 309, 882 14,027,484 
Trapping 936,097 931,175 1,142,906 2,537,247 
MGI OW ccs eee Re Eade oes cane Cee 9,366, 496 5,720, 747 20,104,417 38,621,619 
Hlectricpower weer ei os tae eee Adi gen 3,903,212 4,683,604 12,191,652 
Wonstruction’. epee ontaeeeeee 6, 784,027 5,093,281 5,414,177 11,323,361 
Gustomranairepainweryar: terre oe tee 4,837,430 3,440, 100 4,000, 450 (017, 120 
MAnUiaCtitesl: Beasts teen eee eee 45,015,577 15,185,500 25,000,136 87,780,346 
Wotals' see cee 123,128,621 | 154,936,876 | 161,864,956 216,363,724 


1 The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts that were deducted in computing the total 


production for each province. 


The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries 


that may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. The following are the amounts of 


the duplication by provinces: Prince Edward Island, gross $1,423,255, net $311,495; Nova Scotia, gross 
$16,311,965, net $7,030,802; New Brunswick, gross $24,429,347, net $10,832,126; Quebec, gross $190,346,630, 
net $71,463,103; Ontario, gross $274,703,322, net $103,564,999; Manitoba, gross $19,051,014, net $6,210,711; 
Saskatchewan, gross $12,428,308, net $4,011,427; Alberta, gross $9,640,279, net $3,365,056; British Columbia 
and Yukon, gross $110,284,521, net $41,424,833. 2 The value of production in Yukon, mainly in the 
mining and trapping industries (including similar industries of the N.W.T.), was $4,042,720 gross and 
$3,387,894 net in 1936. 
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4A.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 


Industry. 


A OTICUMDNIEG santeres, secotavstaapte oct 
HODESCLY earth steontccs ce ohn ac 
FUSE TION ackh sncek okie ncgliciets <.0i 010 
LEAD DINE eee eee case de 
MAT 3B ee ep e Pe ba 3s o ivis te 
FUISCETIC “POWER access caseoates 
Wonsbruictionckenas csek d Lee 
Custom and repair..../...:.... 
Manibactures el scp :cieis. arcs ate 


Industry. 


AD TICHIEUDG peek aise’ «ea 
HOReEthy Seer cee 
HS MCTHOS ye ne veo, a hinron 
EDPADDIN Osea er ae cts ae es: 
IN Shab Uy ee ape lone tearte a eae a 
IDIGCLRIC POWER y a-2<.00 see 
KCONEUBUCHION: cic oe ey osissocstors 
Custom and repair......... 
Manufactures!.............. 


Industry. 


UCSC Rg Se 8 eae 


(DODO ae ee Se 

OE oR So Se ae 
Pisetricpower............606.. 
OUSETUCTION.... «a. 0,...+.+.<5+ dase 
Custom and repair............. 
Mrammactures!:....%........ 206% 


GROSS PRODUCTION. 


Norse.—For Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 2. 


For footnotes, see end 2{ ‘able, p. 178. 


Prince 
Nova New : 
ree Scotia. Brunswick. Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
12,867,000 28,561,000 26,632,000 188,844,000 343, 137,000 
700, 892 15,581,950 40,937,863 184,577,381 128, 261,976 
1, 284,907 12,623,335 5,493,413 2,281,651 3,615,666 
7,620 504,530 86, 862 1,428,020 2,022,835 
- 28,673, 800 2,735,968 128,596,331 336, 278,376 
301, 841 5,690, 004 3,633,004 SOMSSOnT ST. 52, 752,388 
754,448 20,180, 404 17,557,146 101,460, 731 148,352,327 
395, 740 3,312, 860 2,317, 870 30,584,620 44,582,320 
3,566, 991 84,393, 656 69,479,207 |1,046,470,796 | 1,878,088,188 
48,366,455 | 181,261,518 | 135,930,088 |1,498,939,161 | 2,580,553,917 
ae oe 
; askat- olumbia 
Manitoba. ehawan! Alberta. Aes 
Yukon.? 
$ $ $ $ 
ie aie are Re Oe 121,029,000 92,309,000 | 181,274,000 44,839,000 
BAG RADE OSAKA 7,018,321 2,880, 892 4,911,455 109, 484, 857 
eee Cre een Pe 1,796,012 527,199 433 354 23,099,976 
RST SON Seat RSE Re 1,161,247 1,031, 252 1,482,708 2,752,022 
Bh 4 Sta salen arial a 27,708,927 15,602,580 23, 808,597 99, 226,397 
PERT Tay Seek Neh Pons 7,679, 888 4,665,244 5,147,308 13,141, 229 
aN Bina Dig ns ok 12,475,326 8,436,495 11,198, 894 31,458,343 
Deces Axe Meh Ol Rie fe 7,711,170 5,483, 750 6,376, 980 12,301, 690 
SR ee CRS ae 140, 805,451 62, 205, 884 86, 225, 069 251,924,258 
succor Carica Etihad We 301,631,357 | 176,834,099 | 309,276,957 456, 083,609 
NET PRODUCTION. 
Bdveed Nova New Quebec Ontario 
idand, Scotia. Brunswick. E . 
$ $ $ $ $ 
6,367,450 16,380,450 12,508,480 | 110,218,770 230, 788,370 
507, 861 10,010,920 23,041,300 103, 861,092 72,380,504 
798,425 8,494,245 3,555,251 1,818,548 3,615,666 
7,620 504,530 86, 862 1,428,020 2,022, 835 
- 22,597,547 2,442,101 60, 872, 828 190,447,576 
250,174 4,622,539 3,420,423 50,511,494 52,701, 707 
376,055 11,995,103 9,610,497 51,464, 002 71,502,421 
276,690 2,316,310 1,620,630 21,384,380 31,171,390 
1,117,298 33, 146, 796 28,770, 727 445, 885, 666 802,403,114 
9,361,792 | 102,321,783 70,738,543 | 759,264,651 | 1,319,991,840 
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4A.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 
1937—concluded. 


NET PRODUCTION—concluded. 


British 
Industry. Manitoba. eee Alberta. oe es 
Yukon.? 
$ $ $ $ 

PNOTICIUUUL Osc be Retr cee ah tes lems Sialehs cpeiepte oye 93,241, 760 38,282,070 | 1389, 195, 510 31,970, 140 
ISOS BI Vitrac ats ee eee. 20.5 ae oeseeln 5 =,ceee eee 4,402,136 2,199,340 3,612,734 64,488,144 
Bistiersess en). :, tse dren cent «0b aileis tolv oe Cael t 1,796,012 527,199 433,354 13,400,781 
HERD SRE aes oe She Tench oa wealahe AUPE coven oS 1,161,247 1,031, 252 1, 482, 708 2,752,022 
IS ng? escalate as tptcs hi ecabatn loos athe ote sary sialon 13,415,841 8, 226,326 20, 988, 638 53,805,170 
HAIGECEIC POWERS. saay 4th an ar oe cat nwers Seen 7,607,513 3,903,680 4,860,043 13,081,341 
Constructions $57 eserc se ean ee romania ose es 5,755,079 4,973,840 6,045, 285 14,307, 397 
Customtand repairce nemo ce eee ee 5,391,550 3,834,170 4,458, 700 — 8,601, 180 
Mantiacturestrs efit Snettaakteee eae 49,950, 465 17,068, 655 28,923,095 99,359,051 
POtadss co gan gads otaacet e gas 4s Uae 175,355,562 74,894,069 | 205,891,931 252,797,339 


1 The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts that were deducted in computing the total 
production for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries 
that may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. The following statement gives the 
amounts of the duplication by provinces: Prince Edward Island, gross $1,512,984, net $339,781; Nova Scotia, 
gross $18,260,021, net $7,746,657; New Brunswick, gross $32,943,245, net $14,322,728; Quebec, gross $235,840, 106, 
net $88,180,149; Ontario, gross $356,537,159, net $137,041,743; Manitoba, gross $25,753,985, net $7,365,041; 
Saskatchewan, gross $16,308,287, net $5,152,463; Alberta, gross $11,581,408, net $4,108,136; British Columbia 
and Yukon, gross $132,144,163, net $48,967,887. 2Value of production in Yukon, mainly in the mining 
and trapping industries (including similar industries of the N.W.T.), was $5,444,626 gross and $4,147.174 
net in 1937. 


5.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in Each Industry to the Total 
Net Production for Each of the Provinces, 1936. 


: Prince 
Nova New : 
Industry. Pawel Seotiat Bamewick. Quebec. Ontario. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Mori CULEUITG + ..Ac7th ebro ne oro aE UE ote 74-81 18-67 25-14 16-91 19-44 
FIGKESETY. b..0ck ite we tee ee a 3-82 9-56 25-92 13-07 5-04 
Hisherics: 4 Tae. eae eee ee ere te 7-09 9-18 5-64 0-31 0-28 
ALTAPDIN S332: ey ees ere: 0-03 0-39 0-11 0-22 0-16 
Minnie, Sisco esse een edie cen eine: 0-22 21-39 3-71 6-91 13-10 
Hilecericipower. ate meets > chit ae 2-04 4-83 5-01 7-08 4-49 
Construction: {eee eee 3-96 10-40 11-52 5-37 4-78 
Customand repaireeemotee sce 2-01 2-33 O32 2-96 2-41 
Maniifactures:7nChSon in he te teen aed ee 6-02 23-25 20-63 47-17 50-30 
Totals..20ws 23 eee am 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 

Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production).... 8-53 31-11 37-89 58-19 59-24 
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5.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in Each Industry to the Total 
Net Production for Each of the Provinces, 1936—concluded. 


; British 
Industry. Manitoba. a Alberta. | Columbia | Canada. 
oes and Yukon. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

PNGETICINLUL Ase desea Seta wistek Caasisteie! den ts ots 40-82 78°98 62-57 13-24 25-84 
ELOROS UT Vpeeiettsactas craicts ostess’exclote.coere Seon the 2-68 1-25 2-04 25-39 8-83 
MUIBHOTIGASER eee nites Ot es cece ecole elec 1-35 0-24 0-19 6-48 1-30 
PRD ee eee ie nen cr ee scr ten 0-76 0-60 0-71 1-171 0-35 
Mining we. Rene ee cee te St 7°61 3-69 12-42 17-851 11-11 
EIGGETIC POWER eae cioe oe as re 5-82 2-52 2-89 5-64 5-08 
COUSURUCHIONS). che sice tec atti 2 lees 5-51 3°29 3°34 5-23 5-17 
CUSlLOM And TOPAl. <6. 'c 1 eee byssus ee 3-93 2-22 2-47 3-57 2-70 
Manutactines: #1. e5sie 20. t.. . bo caalles tee: 31-52 7-21 13-37 21-43 39-62 
POtAIS ae os car 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 

Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production).... 36-56 9-80 15-45 40-57 49-06 


1 Includes the trapping and mining industries of the Northwest Territories. 


5A.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in Each Industry to the Total 
Net Production for Each of the Provinces, 1937. 


Prince 
Nova New ; 
Industry. ao Seog oe! Reaiseiele Quebec. Ontario. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

IAGEATO TAU 2a) SADE ee oad Lee Aen ete 68-01 16-01 17-68 14-52 17-48 
LROTE SEKAI ahs pas Ren oe En eee ee 5-42 9-78 32-58 13-68 5-48 
HR GU CRIES pices Oo cnr ne aS eas ve eck Z 8-53 8-30 5-03 0-24 0-27 
RAD pIN Meee sn ee es). Sete ote hora ak 0:08 0-49 0-12 0-19 0-15 
IAIN ONE eet? en soso oe ars ses ose 6 - 22-08 3-45 8-02 14-43 
WGlSCEIG ROWER sack cont, sea ges ek 2-67 4-52 4-84 6-65 3-99 
CONTE HOD SER ee an HORE San Oe aaa 4-02 11-72 13-59 6-78 5-42 
WustOMmand TePAIT.: oct cece cathe ee sao: 2-96 2-26 2-29 2-82 2-36 
IManmiiactoress 1 6:Sc. fan nss.ob seitoca cee rs 8-31 24-84 20-42 47-10 50-42 
Wotalsin#: Sa), ee esd aes 100-09 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 

Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production).... 11-93 32-39 40-67 58-73 60-79 

British 
Industry. Manitoba. Pe Alberta. Columbia | Canada. 
Cnr: and Yukon. 
; p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

emicnbune rs 225 $224) bbl si sees SSW aes. 53-19 51-12 67-61 12-65 22-86 
HUGO EE yt 5 ae Fetes en ee oan cee 2-51 2-94 1-75 25-52 9-58 
iriCste ey Ate eectdan oi em eee 1-02 0-70 0-21 5-30 1-16 
BC AI OI Ot Rego a! sw re 0-66 1:38 0-72 1-091 0-35 
CTE lel ol lanes am ii ae eae SPS 7-65 10-98 10-19 21-281 12-55 
IGCETIC POWET o22 sy 0k v). Soe dics see ech 4-34 5-21 2-36 5-17 4-75 
ACTOS TELE Bg): aa eae 3-28 6-64 2-94 5-66 5-93 
esrormmand Tepair. .))... wo. . cask ee esa ee 3-07 5-12 217 3-40 2-66 
Wieimifactures, .€.8..).. kok. cssces ove: 24-28 15-91 12-05 19-93 40-16 
OUAISE G0 tale. Sisrctucie hacmiak 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 

Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production).... 28-49 22-79 14-05 39-30 50-72 


1 Includes the trapping and mining industries of the Northwest Territories. 
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Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the most important 
single industry of the Canadian people, employing, in 1931, 28-7 p.c. of the total 
gainfully occupied population and 33-9 p.c. or over one-third of the gainfully oc- 
cupied males. In addition, it provides the raw material for many Canadian manu- 
factures, and its products in raw or manufactured form constitute a very large 
percentage of Canadian exports. For a statement of the occupied and the available 
agricultural lands in Canada, see p. 18 of this volume. 


An introductory outline of the historical background of Canadian agricul- 
ture is given at pp. 187-190 of the 1939 Year Book. As now presented 
this chapter treats of current governmental activities—Dominion, in as much 
detail as space will permit (to utilize such space to the best advantage, the 
system of special articles not repeated from year to year has been adopted) and 
Provincial, by outlines and references to provincial sources of information. Com- 
prehensive statistics of agriculture, collected and compiled by the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and covering Canada as a whole, close 


the chapter. These include data on values of agricultural production and farm > 


capital, field crops, farm live stock and poultry, dairying, fruit, special crops, prices, 
miscellaneous, and, since Canadian exports of agricultural commodities are sold in 
the world market, a review of world statistics of agriculture, compiled from the 
publications of the International Institute of Agriculture. 


Section 1.—Government in Relation to Agriculture. 


It is provided in Sect. 95 of the British North America Act that “in each 
province the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province”’ 
it is also “declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make 
laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the 
Legislature of a province relative to agriculture . ... shall have effect in and for the 
province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament 
of Canada”’. 


As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Departments of 
Agriculture, with Ministers of Agriculture at their heads, both in the Dominion and 
in each of the nine provinces, though in two provinces the portfolio of agriculture 
is combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a single Minister. 
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Subsection 1.—The Dominion Government. 


A short sketch of the functions of the Dominion Department of Agriculture 
is published at pp. 212-223 of the 1936 Year Book, and an outline of agricultural 
progress in Canada and the Dominion Experimental Farms System appears at 
pp. 221-228 of the 1937 Year Book. In the 1938 Year Book a special article on the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program of the Dominion Government appears at 
pp. 223-230 and in the 1939 Year Book an article on the historical background of 
Canadian agriculture appears at pp. 187-190. The problems of the Entomological 
Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, in controlling noxious forest 
insects are reviewed in a special article that appears in the chapter on Forestry 
at pp. 254-263 of the 1939 Year Book, since it is closely related to the subject of 
forest resources. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING LEGISLATION, 1939. 


The Dominion Government enacted special legislation in the 1939 session of 
Parliament to deal with the marketing of agricultural products. The keynote of 
the new legislation is co-operative endeavour as exemplified in the Agricultural 
Products Co-operative Marketing Act and the Wheat Co-operative Marketing Act. 
In addition to these two Acts, Parliament passed the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 
the Cheese Factory Improvement Act, and the Live Stock and Live Stock Products 
Act. 

With the exception ofthe Live Stock Act, which deals mainly with the in- 
spection and operation of stockyards and the transportation and inspection of live 
stock, live-stock products, and poultry (see under Dominion Legislation, 1939, 
in Index), the above legislation is discussed in detail below. . 


The Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939 


The main purpose of the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act is to 
make it possible for an organization of producers or processors to finance its pro- 
ducers through the marketing period. ‘To this end a co-operative association may 
enter into an agreement with the Dominion Government to make an initial payment, 
through a selling agency set up under the Act, to primary producers; the Govern- 
ment guarantees that, if the average sale price of the agricultural product marketed 
falls below the initial payment, the Government assumes responsibility for such loss. 
The Act covers all farm products except wheat, which is dealt with under the Wheat 
Co-operative Marketing Act. 


Co-operative associations already in operation and newly organized co-operatives 
may come under the provisions of the Act, if they make an agreement with the 
Minister of Agriculture to pursue the ‘‘co-operative plan” as outlined in the Act. 


The co-operative plan is defined in the Act as an agreement or arrangement for 
the marketing of agricultural products that provides for three things: (1) Equal 
returns to primary producers for agricultural products of like grade and quality; 
(2) the return to primary producers of the proceeds of the sale of all agricultural 
products, delivered thereunder, produced during the period agreed upon, after 
deducting processing, carrying, and selling charges; (8) an initial payment to 
primary producers of a percentage not exceeding 80 p.c. of the average wholesale 
price of an agricultural product over the period of three years immediately preceding 
the year of production. 
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The various factors with respect to initial payment, allowance for costs of 
processing and selling, and differentials in price for the various grades for the par- 
ticular agricultural product, are set out in the agreements with the various organi- 
zations that operate under the Act. 


Agreements under this Act have been concluded with co-operative associations 
and processors marketing honey, alfalfa seed, onions, timothy seed, silver fox and 
mink pelts, and registered seed. 


The Wheat Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939 


The Wheat Co-operative Marketing Act, which is applicable only to spring 
wheat grown in the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, is similar in principle 
to the Agricultural Products Marketing Act. A co-operative association that 
wishes to avail itself of the provisions of the Act must enter into an agreement with 
the Dominion Government to make an initial payment to primary producers of 
an amount to be fixed by agreement for each grade of wheat but not exceeding 60 
cents per bushel for No. 1 Northern, basis Fort William. If the price received for 
such wheat falls below the initial payment, the Government will pay the selling 
agency of the co-operative association or the elevator company the difference be- 
tween the average selling price and the initial payment plus transport, operating, and 
carrying costs. A number of agreements have been made under the Wheat Co- 
operative Act, 1939. 

Associated with the Wheat Co-operative Marketing Act is the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, 1935, and Amendment Act, 1939, which are under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. Under these Acts the producer of wheat is guaran- 
teed an advance of a fixed price per bushel, according to grade or place of delivery— 
70 cents per bushel in the case of No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort William. 
This guarantee is applicable to 5,000 bushels only from any one producer in any one 
year. Quantities over 5,000 bushels must be marketed either through the open 
market or through a co-operative. 

The wheat farmer, therefore, has three methods at his disposal to market his 
crop, viz., the Wheat Board, the open market, or co-operatively through pooling 
organizations. 


The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939 


The Prairie Farm Assistance Act is intended to aid farmers in years of distress 
by providing a measure of insurance to those who suffer low yields. There are two 
provisions in the Act, one dealing with a crop failure and one dealing with “‘emergency 
conditions”. An emergency year is any crop year in which low prices (less than 
80 cents per bushel for No. 1 Northern), low yields, and general conditions over 
which the individual has no control combine to make the position of the prairie 
farmer difficult beyond the financial care of the individual municipality or province. 
The Act declares the crop year 1939-40 an emergency year. 


A crop failure may be declared in any one of the Prairie Provinces in any year 
when the Minister of Agriculture is assured that the average yield of wheat, from 
any cause other than hail damage, is 5 bushels or less per acre in each of 135 townships 
or more in Saskatchewan and in each of 100 townships or more in either Alberta 
or Manitoba. 


Awards paid to farmers under this Act will be exempt from the operation of 
any law relating to bankruptcy or insolvency, or to garnishment or attachment, and 
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shall not be assignable either at law or in equity. This means that the farmer 
operating the farm will receive the payment in cash, and that he will have it for his 
own use to purchase the necessities of life for himself and his family. 


Certain types of farm are exempt from the operations of the Act, namely: experi- 
mental farms, market gardens, ranches, Indian reservation farms, farm lands operated 
by afarmer who also operates more than 3800 acres of cultivated land in townships not 
eligible for awards under the Act, farm lands declared submarginal and ordered 
evacuated under the provisions of a previncial statute, and irrigated lands on which 
the yield per acre is more than 12 bushels of wheat or the equivalent, in value, of 
other crops. 


Basis of Payments.—Emergency Year Assistance.—In any crop year that has 
been declared an emergency year, there will be paid to each farmer living in a town- 
ship where the average yield is 4 bushels or less per acre the sum of $2 per acre on 
half his cultivated acreage. The maximum number of acres on which a farmer can 
receive payment is 200, so that the total payment to a farmer cannot exceed $400. 
The 1939-40 payment will be made regardless of the price of wheat. 


If the average yield is over 4 bushels and not more than 8 bushels an acre in a 
township, each farmer residing therein will receive $1 -50 per acre on half his cultivated 
acreage up to 200 acres, with a maximum payment of $300. The farmer with 100 
acres cultivated would receive $75. The 1939-40 payment will be made regardless 
of the price of wheat. 


If the average yield is over 8 bushels and not more than 12 bushels an acre in a 
township, each eligible farmer residing in such township shall receive one dollar 
per acre on half his cultivated acreage, but he cannot be paid on more than 200 
acres so that the maximum amount a farmer may receive who livesin a township 
with a 9- to 12-bushel yield is $200.. A farmer will receive this amount in this 
class of township only if the average price is 70 cents or less per bushel for No. 1 
Northern cash wheat. For each cent the average price is above 70 cents, 10 cents 
per acre will be deducted from the acreage payment so that at 80 cents the award 
will disappear. For instance, if the average price is 75 cents a farmer with 400 
acres cultivated would receive 50 cents per acre on half of 400, which is 200 acres, 
a total of $100. 


Crop Failure Assistance-—When a crop failure area in any province has been 
declared by the Governor in Council, each farmer residing in such area shall receive a 
payment of $2-50 per acre on one-half of his cultivated acreage. The maximum 
number of acres on which he can receive payment, however, is 200 acres so that the 
maximum amount of crop failure assistance a farmer may receive is $500; the minimum 
a farmer may receive is $200 regardless of the size of his farm. Payments will be 
made under the crop failure assistance section of the Act regardless of the price of 
wheat. 


The Prairie Farm Emergency Fund.—Most of the money to cover crop 
failure assistance and emergency assistance for the first few years will necessarily 
come from the Dominion Treasury, although a levy of 1 p.c. on all grain marketed 
from farms in Western Canada is provided for in the Act. The levy will be turned 
over to the Board of Grain Commissioners and deposited by them in a fund known as 
the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund. When this fund is insufficient to pay awards 
under the Act, the deficiency will be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
Such an advance will be repayable without interest to the amount that the levy 
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provides. The 1 p.c. levy over the past few years would have yielded only about 
$1,500,000 a year, which amount would have been quite insufficient to meet crop 
failure assistance in the past few years had this Act been in effect. It is hoped, 
however, that in years to come yields and prices will be better and a fund can be 
gradually built up so that a considerable amount will be available for agricultural 
assistance before recourse to public funds is necessary. 


Regulations Under the Act.—The first step in obtaining awards under the 
emergency provision or the crop failure section of the Act or both, is the require- 
ment that a province within the spring-wheat area make application to the Minister 
of Agriculture before August 15 in any year. Such application shall be supported 
by a Jist of townships considered to be eligible under the Act, with all available 
information pertinent to such application. The officer in charge of the adminis- 
tration of the Act, the superintendent, will then verify by inspection the eligibility 
for awards of townships included in such list. Each year, when the information on 
township yields and other information is complete, a Committee of Review shall 
be established, whose duties shall be to examine all the assembled data and deter- 
mine the yield category into which townships shall be placed. It also shall rule 
upon the application of the Act and the regulations with respect to any classes 
of farmers whose eligibility for award may be open to question.. The Committee 
shall report its findings to the Minister of Agriculture. 


Before a farmer can benefit under the Act, he must fill out a prescribed form 
indicating the total number of acres of cultivated land in his farm. In the year 
1939 such forms were required to be returned to the superintendent before August 1, 
but for subsequent years July 1 is the closing date. 


Operations Under the Act.—The Committee of Review composed of three 
members was appointed by the Dominion Government on Nov. 25, 1939. The 
Governor in Council on the recommendation of this Committee declared, on 
Nov. 28, 1939, a crop failure area to exist in the Province of Saskatchewan. At 
the time of writing, the deliberations of this Committee are not completed but 
it is expected that a substantial number of townships in the three Prairie Provinces 
will benefit under the “emergency year”’ provisions of the Act. A farmer eligible 
for acreage payments receives 60 p.c. of the amount in the month of December and 
the remainder in the following March. 


The Cheese and Cheese Factory Improvement Act, 1939 


The Cheese and Cheese Factory Improvement Act is intended to promote the 
production of high-quality cheese so that Canada may hold her preferred place for 
this product on the British market. The Act provides for the payment of a premium 
on high-quality cheese and also provides for assistance up to 50 p.c. of the amount 
expended towards the following: improvement of refrigerating and insulating cheese- 
ripening rooms in factories, standardizing of cheese-pressing equipment, and amalga- 
mation of two or more factories into one factory. 


The premiums paid by the Government amount to two cents per pound for 
cheese grading 94 score, and one cent per pound for cheese grading 93 score. The 
Government also pays one-half the cost of new material, new equipment, and labour 
utilized in reconstructing an existing factory or in building and equipping a new 
factory. The money will be paid provided that such newly constructed factory 
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replaces two or more existing factories. One-half the cost is being paid by the 
Government in the construction of up-to-date cheese-ripening rooms and also cheese- 
pressing equipment of a standardized size. 


THE CANADIAN FARM LOAN BOARD.* 


This Board was appointed by the Governor in Council under the provisions of 
the Canadian Farm Loan Act (c. 66, R.S.C. 1927, as amended by c. 46, Statutes of 
1934 and c. 16, Statutes of 1935) and, as an agency of the Crown in the right of 
the Dominion, administers a system of long-term mortgage credit for farmers 
throughout Canada. 


The Board is empowered to loan money to farmers for the payment of debts, 
for the purchase of farm equipment and live stock, to assist in the purchase of farm 
lands, for farm improvements or for any other purpose considered as improving the 
value of the land for agricultural purposes. 


Loans may be granted on the security of first mortgages on farm lands actually 
operated by the borrower up to an amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the appraised 
value of such farm lands, but, in any event, not in excess of $5,000 and such loans are 
repayable on an amortized plan of repayment over a period not exceeding 25 years. 


In virtue of amendments to the Act, enacted in 1935, the Board is also em- 
powered to make additional advances to farmers, who, having obtained a first- 
mortgage loan from the Board, require additional funds, the amount of such addi- 
tional advance not to exceed 50 p.c. of the amount of the first-mortgage loan, nor 
the aggregate of first- and second-mortgage loans to exceed two-thirds of the appraised 
value of the farm lands mortgaged as security for the loan, nor in any event an 
aggregate amount of $6,000. 

The capital requirements of the Board are provided as follows:— 

(1) Initial capital advance from the Government in the amount of 
$5,050,000. 


(2) Sale to the Government of the capital stock of the Board equal to 
5 p.c. of the loans made by the Board. 


(3) Sale of bonds secured by farm mortgages. At the present time these 
bonds are being sold to the Government on a 33 p.c. interest basis with 
a term of 25 years. Provision is made for the guarantee by the 
Government of the principal of and the interest on the bonds of 
the Board. 


The rate of interest charged by the Board on its loans is determined by the 
rate of interest yielded by the latest series of such bonds increased by an allowance 
sufficient, in the judgment of the Board, to provide for expenses of operation and 
reserves for losses. The current rate of interest on loans made by the Board is 
5 p.c. on first-mortgage loans and 6 p.c. on second-mortgage loans. 


The first appointments to the Board were made in 1929 and loaning operations 
were then initiated in the Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. Following the amendments passed in 1935, 
loaning operations were initiated in that year in the Provinces of Saskatchewan, 
Ontario, and Prince Edward Island. Loaning operations are now being carried on 
by the Board in all provinces of Canada. The head office of the Board is at Ottawa 
and a branch office has been established in each province. 


* Revised by A. H. Brown, Secretary, Canadian Farm Loan Board, Ottawa. 
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1.—Applications for Farm Loans Received, Loans Approved, and Loans Disbursed, 
Fiscal Years 1930-39. 


Applications é 
Received. Loans Approved. Loans Paid Out. 
oe First Second 
No. | Amount. || Mortgage. Mortgage. Total First Second Total. 


——_—_—_—__—_——-| Amount. || Mortgage] Mortgage. 
No. | Amount. | No. | Amount. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


1930.....} 6,827/18,016,083] 1,787} 3,981,050) Nil — | 3,981,050) 2,630,377 Nil | 2,630,377 
A031. ke 3,372| 8,650, 182) 1,458} 3,212,400; “ — | 3,212,400) 3,517,489 “| 3,517,489 
1932.....} 4,803}12,370,399] 1,049} 2,025,400) “ — | 2,025,400] 1,996,344 © “ | 1,996,344 
1933.....] 1,776] 3,939,393] 536; 982,600) “ — 982,600) 1,276,114 “ | 1,276,114 
1934.....} 1,207] 2,306,934] 287} 490,800) “ = 490,800] 558,630 “ 558, 630 
19385.....| 2,456) 5,496,817 532} 880,900 72 44,600) 925,500) 537,974 9,233] 547,207 
1936. ....}21,698]/50, 152,821} 5,109] 8,906,680) 3,236) 2,051, 725/10, 958,405) 6,191,609] 1,232,170) 7,423,779 
1937.....| 9,821/21,872, 723] 5,099} 9,004,850) 2,835) 1,504, 150)10,509, 000) 9,269,188) 1,804,968/11,074, 156 
1938.....| 3,924] 8,254,401] 1,913] 3,473,000} 776} 368,575) 3,841,575) 4,652,397) 611,910} 5,264,307 


1939.....| 4,723] 9,688,427] 2,267] 4,076,800} 560) 269,250] 4,346,050) 4,041,395] 297,448] 4,338,843 


2.—Farm Loans Approved, with Details of Appraised Values of Security at Time of 
Loan, by Provinces, Fiscal Years 1938 and 1939. 


. Appraised Value of Security at 
Loans Approved. Time of Loan. 
Year and Te 
Province. First Mortgage. | Second Mortgage. Topsl 
UND eiraie ital wo obane ans Sioa ap oye a Land. |Buildings.| Total. 
No. Amount.| No. Amount. 
1938. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island. 99 152,050 34 14,500 166,550! 253,726 114,261 367,987 
INOValSCOtian see: 126 200, 950 23 12,600 213,550 359,370 196,261 555, 631 
New Brunswick....... 35 37,400 18 5, 800 43,200 56,608 40,046 96, 654 
Quebéce eh tae 202 440,700 97 47,300 488,000 758, 232 419,189] 1,177,421 
Ontario eee 418 831,000 107 54,800 885, 800)| 1,346,610 707,750) 2,054,360 
Manitobal:- ann eee 210 895,900 108 56, 400 452,300) 875,718 286,015} 1,161, 733 
Saskatchewan......... 448 742,650 303 132,175 874, 825]| 1,986,881 621,161) 2,608,042 
Albertawerere. jaa. 312 538, 100 76 37,600 575, 700)| 1,232,858 310,224) 1,543,082 
British Columbia. .... 65} 134,250 10 7,400} 141,650) 282,081 130,345] 412,426 

Totals, 1938... 1,913] 3,473,000 776) 368,575) 3,841,575) 7,152,084) 2,825,252! 9,977,336 

1939. 

Prince Edward Island. 128} 181,950 15 7,400} 189,350) 315,455) 142,656) 458,111 
Nova Scotia.......... 150 217,600 7 3,600 221,200 398, 222 202,964 601, 186 
New Brunswick....... 33 38,400 12 4,150 42,550; 59,501 38,285 97,786 
Quebec: + eens eK 398 840,350 61 26,300 866,650)) 1,286,533 755,684] 2,042,217 
Ontario eng coe 413 806, 100 97 46,500 852, 600)| 1,261,886 665,233] 1,927,119 
Manitobaeine sc. ene 276 504,450 17 64,950 569, 400)) 1,110,513 348,785] 1,459,298 
Saskatchewan......... 381 626, 500 146 64,050 690,550! 1,583, 766 468,021] 2,051, 787 
AIDGEg nee ee eee 363 615, 800 89 41,200 657,000) 1,423,681 323,835) 1,747,516 
British Columbia..... 125 245,650 16 11,100 256, 750 495,658 238,975 734, 633 

Totals, 1939... 2,267| 4,076,800 560) 269,250) 4,346,050] 7 935,215 3,184, 438/11,119, 653 


THE DOMINION MARKETING BOARD. 


The Dominion Marketing Board was established -under authority of ec. 57 of the 
Statutes of 1934—The Natural Products Marketing Act, 1934. The chief powers of 
the Board, as stated in Sect. 4 of the Act, were: to regulate marketing and distribution 
of natural products of agriculture, the forests, sea, lake, or river, as may be designated 
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by the Governor in Council; to conduct pools for the equalization of returns received 
from their sale and compensate any person for loss sustained in withholding such 
products from the market or for shipment to any country whose currency is depre- 
ciated in relation to Canadian currency; to assist the construction of marketing 
facilities by grant or loan. Following the change in Government after the elections 
of 1935, the Administration filed a general reference of the social legislation passed 
by the former Administration to the Supreme Court and to the Privy Council. 
The Privy Council decision was made on Jan. 28, 1937. In both cases the legislation 
was declared ultra vires of the Dominion Government. Al] Orders in Council 
relating to the Marketing Board were subsequently revoked and the Dominion 
Marketing Board itself has not functioned since 1936. Prior to the reference being 
made, 22 cases were acted on by the Board. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture.* 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Agriculture is presided over by 
a Minister, and the staff consists of a Deputy Minister and live-stock superintendent, 
a superintendent of women’s institutes, a dairy superintendent, three field promoters 
and a field man for the fox industry. Assistance is given in co-operative marketing, 
promotion of the live-stock industry, encouragement exhibitions, the formation of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, and the welfare of agriculture generally. 


Nova Scotia.—Agricultural policies in the Province of Nova Scotia are ad- 
ministered by the Department: of Agriculture and Marketing, with the Minister’s 
Office and those of the Director of Marketing, the Land Settlement Board, Stat- 
istician and Superintendent of Immigration, Publicity Representative, Forest 
Products Representative, and Provincial Exhibition Commission, situated in 
Halifax. Many of the technical officials are located at the Agricultural College and 
Farm, Truro, Divisions of the Department include: extension service, agricultural 
societies, associations, and exhibitions; dairying; poultry; live stock; entomology 
and botany; apiculture; animal pathology; agricultural engineering; and women’s 
institutes. 


New Brunswick.—The branches of the Department of Agriculture of New 
Brunswick are as follows: live-stock and agricultural societies; dairying; herd im- 
provement; soils and crops; poultry; horticulture; women’s institutes; extension; 
industry, immigration, and farm settlement; field husbandry; beekeeping; fur; 
credit unions and co-operatives. 


Quebec.—The administration of agricultural policies is entrusted to services 
and sections as follows: extension work, dealing with all problems faced by the 
agricultural county agents (ninety-eight in number); rural economy; animal hus- 
bandry; health of animals; plant protection; agricultural education; domestic science; 
field husbandry; publicity; and administration. The Chief Technical Adviser is 
directly responsible to the Deputy Minister, who remains the main technical authority 
of the Department. Each service is divided into divisions dealing with minor prob- 
lems. There arc also many other activities such as the Quebec Farm Credit Bureau, 
agricultural merit competition, provincial dairy school, provincial handicraft school, 


* For publications of provincial Departments of Agriculture, see in the index the entry ‘‘Publications 
of Provincial Governments’’. 
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etc. There is, therefore, for any kind of agricultural activity, a corresponding 
administrative service, which is in a position to furnish accurate information to 
interested persons. } 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture includes the following 
branches: statistics and publications; agricultural and horticultural societies; 
live stock; women’s institutes; dairy; fruit; agricultural representatives; crops, 
seeds, and weeds; co-operation and markets, including administration of the Act re 
credit unions; and the Milk Control Board. The Department is responsible for 
the administration of the Ontario Agricultural College, the Ontario Veterinary 
College, the Kemptville Agricultural School, the experimental farms at Guelph, 
Ridgetown, and Vineland, and demonstration farms at New Liskeard and Hearst. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Department of Agriculture serves through the 
following branches: agricultural extension, dairy, publications, live stock, the 
Debt Adjustment Board, the Registrar of Co-operative Associations, and the 
Office for Animal Pathology. 


The Agricultural Extension Branch aids field-crop production, horticulture, 
beekeeping, poultry raising, suppression of insect outbreaks, boys’ and girls’ club 
work, and various home-making projects. It also directs the activities of rural 
agricultural representatives and supervises the work of agricultural societies, 
horticultural societies, and women’s organizations. ‘The Dairy Branch grades all 
cream supplied to creameries, supervises the activities of creameries and cheese 
factories, and gives general support to the dairy industry. The Live Stock Branch 
licenses stallions and conducts projects and administers policies through which 
encouragement is given to the production of better types of animals. The Pub- 
lications Branch publishes and distributes agricultural literature and also is in charge 
of agricultural statistics. The Debt Adjustment Board, operating by authority 
of provincial legislation, seeks to avoid needless insolvency among farmers. The 
functions of the other offices are indicated by their titles. 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Agriculture includes branches with 
duties as follows: The Live Stock Branch examines and licenses stallions, safeguards 
the health of live stock, facilitates purchase and sale of cattle, sheep, and hogs to 
farmers in the purebred sire areas, arranges for exhibits of live stock, and registers 
brands; maintains flock-culling and turkey-grading services and administers an 
approved hatchery policy. The Field Crops Branch promotes good cropping and 
tillage practices, encourages the use of good quality seed and distributes such under 
a seed exchange policy, and provides measures for suppressing insect and weed pests. 
The Dairy Branch licenses creamery operators, cream graders and testers, bonds 
creameries, and promotes herd improvement through cow testing. The Statistics 
Branch, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, maintains a crop- 
reporting service and gathers data respecting crops and live stock. The Co-opera- 
tion and Markets Branch administers legislation governing co-operative organiza- 
tions including credit unions, promotes co-operative activities, provides an economic 
research and inspection service, and publishes bulletins, reports, and a news letter. 
Under the Agricultural Representative Service the Province is divided into districts 
where qualified men carry on promotional and educational work. The Apiary 
Division registers beekeepers and promotes better management practices. Grants 
to agricultural societies are paid through the Department but activities are directed 
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by the College of Agriculture. The Land Utilization Board, composed of representa- 
tives of several interested departments of government, endeavours to bring about 
the withdrawal from arable farming of lands unsuitable for such use. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture serves the agricultural 
industry through its many branches, each of which is concerned with the problems 
specifically related to the various types of farming and agriculture conducted within 
the Province. Through the Extension Branch and eighteen District Agriculturists 
a comprehensive educational program is carried on, the aim of which is the improve- 
ment of agriculture and the enrichment of rural life through meetings, field days, 
short courses, fairs, and personal contacts. The Department endeavours to im- 
prove all phases of the industry. A special section of the extension program is 
devoted to women’s work, through demonstrations, lectures, and correspondence 
courses. The young people of rural communities receive attention through school 
fairs, boys’ and girls’ camps, junior clubs, and two schools of agriculture, while 
during the past two years, the Department has co-operated with the Dominion 
Government in the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training program. The Pro- 
vincial Horticultural Station at Brooks is serving a very useful purpose through its 
program of testing and propagating hardy varieties of fruit and ornamental trees. 


The live-stock improvement program represented by the Bull Exchange Policy, 
the Boar Exchange Policy, the Sow Distribution Policy, the Stallion Club Policy, 
and the Feeder Associations Act, is of special importance.’ These policies have 
been supplemented through the establishment of new and larger herds of live stock 
at the provincial demonstration farms at Olds, Vermilion, and Brooks. 


The production of high-quality field crops is encouraged and all branches are 
striving for improvement in the quality of agricultural products. 


Agricultural information is distributed by the Extension Branch through 
bulletins and other means, and crop reports and statistical data are prepared and 
released from time to time. Encouragement is given for the formation of local 
groups or organizations of farmers, which have as their objective the improvement 
of agriculture in the community. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture consists of three main 
divisions :— 

1. The Administration Division is responsible for the general direction of 
agricultural policies; administration of legislative measures affecting agriculture; 
supervision of agricultural extension programs; collection of agricultural statistics; 
preparation of displays for provincial, national, and international exhibitions and 
assistance to fall fairs. It distributes departmental publications; supervises Junior 
club projects; farmers’ and women’s institutes, and the Markets Branch. 


2. The Animal Industry Division has supervision over live-stock work in- 
cluding promotion and improvement; brand inspection; and control of contagious 
diseases of animals. This Division consists of live-stock, veterinary, dairy, and 
poultry branches. 


3. The Plant Industry Division includes horticulture, plant pathology, 
entomology, and field-crop branches; the general direction of fruit and vegetable 
production and surveys dealing with orchards, small fruits and bulb acreages, as well 
as greenhouse areas; the suppression of insect pests and plant diseases; inspection 
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and control of noxious weeds. Extension officials promote either animal industry or 
plant industry, depending upon the predominating type of farming carried on in 
the several districts. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Schools. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 
Nova Scotia 


College of Agriculture, Truro.—The Nova Scotia AgricuJtural College is equipped 
to give instruction in all branches of agricultural education. ‘Three types of course 
are given :— 

‘1. The “general course” is a complete two-year course designed for young 
men who intend to make practical farming their life work. The associate diploma 
is awarded to successful candidates. 


2. The ‘‘degree course” (the first and second years of the four-year degree 
course) qualifies students for the associate diploma and for admission to the third 
year at either the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont., or Macdonald College, 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que. 


3. Vocational short courses for both men and women are conducted under 
the Youth Training Program, with twelve to fifteen courses—in as many subjects 
or projects—each college year, ranging from one week to one month in length. 


A live-stock farm of about 300 acres, carrying several popular breeds of cattle, 
horses, sheep, and swine for teaching and demonstration purposes, and growing 
several varieties of roots, corn, and cereal crops, for the same reason, is operated in 
connection with the College. The horticultural department operates a limited 
area devoted to vegetable and fruit crops, while the poultry department carries 
three breeds of poultry for educational purposes. 


Various divisional officers of the Department of Agriculture, with offices at 
Truro, are professors heading the respective departments at the College, and also 
assist in lecture and demonstration work at rural short courses and farmers’ meetings. 


The Extension Division of the Department of Agriculture directs extension 
work through agricultural representatives in the respective counties throughout the 
Province. Boys’ and girls’ club work is a major activity. Many short courses are 
conducted throughout the year. <A farm-planning project is expanding rapidly. 
The Director of this Division is Professor of Economics, while the Assistant Director 
is Instructor in Farm Management. 


Promoting the use and encouraging the distribution of ground limestone is 
directed by the Provincial Chemist and Professor of Chemistry whose other field 
activities include soil surveys and soil-testing work in all sections of the Province. 


The Provincial Entomologist and Professor of Entomology carries on spraying 
tests, and promotes better spraying through spray circles and orchard-management 
projects in the fruit-growing section during the summer, as well as promoting insect- 
control measures in other sections. 

The Provincial Botanist and Professor of Botany co-operates in spraying and 
entomological activities, in addition to the botany and plant disease work. 

The Provincial Agronomist and Professor of Agronomy promotes the use of better 
seed, assists with crop competitions, pasture improvement work, ploughing 
matches, etc. 
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Drainage surveys, ditching (with power ditching machines), laying tile drains, 
machinery demonstrations, use of explosives in ditching, clearing land, etc., are 
carried on by the Head of the Agricultural Engineering Division and Professor of 
Agricultural Engineering. 

Orchard surveys, short courses in pruning and grafting, encouragment of cran- 
berry growing and all fruit and vegetable work come under the direction of the 
Provincial Horticulturist and Professor of Horticulture. 


Fur farming extension work, control of animal diseases, and operation of a 
blood-testing laboratory for poultry are projects carried on by the Provincial 
Animal Pathologist and Professor of Veterinary Science. 


Beekeeping is promoted throughout the Province by the Provincial Apiarist 
and Instructor in Apiculture. 


Agricultural Associations, general animal work, dairy herd improvement, and 
stallion inspection are supervised by the Provincial Animal Husbandman and 
Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry. 


The office of Superintendent of Exhibitions for the Department is also located 
at the College. 


The Provincial Dairy Superintendent and Professor of Dairy Industry super- 
vises creameries, assists in butter marketing, and serves as secretary of the Dairy- 
men’s Association of Nova Scotia, the Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Association, and 
of the Dairy Arbitration Commission. 


The office of the Provincial Poultryman and Instructor in Poultry Husbandry 
serves the industry as required. 


The Director of Women’s Institutes and Instructor in Home Economics and 
her assistants carry on a great deal of field work, including numerous short courses 
in home crafts throughout the Province during the spring, summer, and fall, as well 
as two special courses at the College during the winter months. 


Quebec 


Macdonald College, St. Anne de Bellevue-—Macdonald College is an incorporated 
College of McGill University and is situated twenty miles west of Montreal. It com- 
prises: the Faculty of Agriculture; the School of Household Science; and the Schoo! 
for Teachers. Courses in agriculture include a four-year course leading to the B.Sc. 
(Agr.) degree and a two-year practical course for farmers’ sons leading to a diploma. 


_ Postgraduate work leading to the degrees of M.Sc. and Ph.D. is available under the 


Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research of McGill University. The School of 
Household Science offers a four-year course leading to the B.H.S. degree and a one- 
year ““Homemaker” course. The School for Teachers trains teachers for the Pro- 
testant schools of the Province of Quebec and grants elementary, intermediate, and 
kindergarten director diplomas. The Institute of Parasitology, operated by 
McGill University and the National Research Council, is situated on the College 
campus. Glenaladale, the staff community house, serves as an auxiliary laboratory 
for the students in the Household Science classes. 


_ The College carries on extensive research both alone and in co-operation with 
the Provincial and Dominion Governments. Particular attention is paid to the 
creation and propagation of new and improved varieties of farm crops; to problems of 
plant and animal nutrition; to improvement of the pasture lands of the Province; 
to fertilizer and tillage experiments; and to the study of animal and plant pests. 
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Information obtained as a result of the experimental work is available in the form 
of free publications to anyone interested. The laboratories of the various de- 
partments of the College examine and report on specimens sent in by growers, and 
the field plots, orchards, stables, and barns are open to visitors at all times. One 
department is a distribution centre for plans and blueprints for farm buildings and 
gives assistance with various farm construction and engineering problems, including 
the planning of drainage systems. Members of the staff assist with regional short 
courses throughout the Province and act as judges at agricultural and domestic 
science exhibits at fairs, etc. 

The teaching and experimental staff number about 70 members, and the total 
enrolment for the session 1938-39 was 918. | 

Institut Agricole d’Oka.—The Institute, located at La Trappe, Que., was founded 
in 1898. In 1908 it was affiliated to Laval University and is now affiliated with the 
University of Montreal. 

The farm covers 1,800 acres and the diversity of soils makes possible the carrying 
out of extended experiments. The orchards cover about 67 acres, with nearly 4,000 
fruit trees, and particular attention is directed to fruit culture, apple growing being 
a specialty. Live stock raised includes Belgian horses, Ayrshire and Holstein 
cattle, sheep, and hogs. Some 2,000 hens are kept, the Chantecler breed having been 
originated at the Institute. 

In addition to the regular four-year course in agronomics, a two-year course is 
provided for farmers’ sons, and short winter courses are offered to farmers at the 
request of the Vrovincial Department of Agriculture. During the past ten years, 
special emphasis has been placed upon short courses designed for farmers’ sons. 
In the winter of 1929-80, home courses were started at Oka; designed for 4,000 
students, they were so popular that the total attendance reached 15,000. Annual 
summer courses for rural school inspectors are conducted, and about 100 inspectors 
attend. Similar short courses, open to farmers of particular districts, are also offered 
and have had great effect in focusing the attention of the rural population on the 
possibilities of life on the farm. Following one of these courses, no less than nine 
new socicties of young farmers were established in the district of Shefford alone. 


In addition to the province-wide activities of the Institute, special work has 
been done by the members of the staff in the Montreal district, such as research and 
farm contest work. Specialized work in the localities surrounding the Institute are 
the organization of a live-stock breeders’ society in the County of Two Mountains, 
and an association of young breeders of baby chicks in the same county. The 
foundation of the Institut Rosell at Oka has done much to popularize ‘yogurt’ in 
Canada and has encouraged the making of pure starters for the production of this 
product at home. 

For the past ten years the Institute has published literature on stock and poultry 
raising; botany; fruit, vegetable, and flower culture; and a four-volume course on 
general agriculture. ‘The demand for these publications indicates that they are 
greatly appreciated by the farmers of the Province. 

Ecole Supérieure d’Agriculture de Sainte-Anne-de-la-Pocatiére—This school, 
situated along the Lévis—Riviére-du-Loup line of the Canadian National Railway, 
has a student body of about 175 boarders. The school was established in 1859 by 
Abbé Frangois Pilote. It now has a triple aim: agricultural research; agricultural 
instruction of all grades; and agricultural extension work by means of lectures, 
home courses, co-operation courses, exhibitions, etc. 


"era | 
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Its regular curriculum includes a superior course in agriculture of four years 
duration, open to selected students in possession of the degree of Bachelor of Arts; 
an agronomic course of three years open to all Bachelors of Arts; two courses in 
practical agriculture for farmers’ sons, one of which covers twelve months of study 
divided into two winter semesters and the other only one winter semester. The 
Ecole Supérieure is affiliated with Laval University of Quebec. The Faculty of 
Sciences confers on its graduates the degree of B.Ag.Sc. (Bachelor of Agricultural 
Sciences). The agronomic course is completed with the B.A. diploma (Bachelor 
in Agriculture). A certificate of agricultural ability is conferred on farmers’ sons who 
complete the prescribed course. 


The Ecole de Sainte-Anne operates a mixed culture farm covering 500 acres. 
Its herd of Ayrshire cows is of special value. The departments of poultry and fruit 
and garden horticulture are organized for the training of specialists in these lines. 


Ontario. 


Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental Farm, Guelph.—On May 1, 1874, 
the Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental Farm was established near 
Guelph with 500 acres of land, an ordinary set of farm buildings, and a large two- 
story house. The first class consisted of 28 students. 


At the present time, the College farm consists of 1,050 acres, a splendid layout 
of barns, implement sheds, and work shops. There are 26 large buildings which 
provide for classrooms, laboratories, offices, dormitories, dining halls, and recreation 
facilities. 


Macdonald Institute, which offers courses in Home Economics, was donated 
by Sir William Macdonald in 1902. Trent Institute, known as the Canadian 
School of Baking, was built with funds donated by the Bread and Cake Bakers’ 
Association of Canada in 1927. 


In addition to the regular courses, many short courses lasting from ten days to 
three months are offered to various farm groups including school teachers of the public 
schools. Instructors are also furnished for a large number of short courses conducted 
in the Province under the leadership of the Agricultural Representatives Department. 


Research and demonstration work form an important part of the program of the 
College. O.A.C. 21 barley, which is grown on nearly 75 p.c. of the barley land in 
Canada; Erban oats, a rust proof variety—high yielding and of good quality; 
soy beans O.A.C. 211; and many other varieties of high-quality grains are the product 
of the experimental fields of the Guelph farm. 


The Experimental Union, an organization of farmers working with the College, 
have tested these better facilities throughout the farming districts. With these 
tests has been combined the use of commercial fertilizers and, in this way, farmers 
have been enabled to secure larger yields of better-quality crops. 


Soil surveys of sixteen counties have been completed. This work will be con- 
tinued until all counties of the Province have been mapped and studied. More 
than five thousand soil samples, received from farmers, are analysed each year and 
recommendations given for soil treatment and crop management. 

From the herds and flocks, which are maintained at a high standard and which 
carry some of the best producing blood lines, the surplus breeding stock is sold to 
the farmers. In this way, a very direct and material improvement has been made 
in live-stock production. 
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Through the Departments of Animal Husbandry, Field Crops, Poultry, Agri- 
cultural Engineering, Animal Nutrition, Extension, Horticulture, Dairying, Api- 
culture, Chemistry, Botany, Entomology, Bacteriology, and Economics, an active 
relationship is maintained with the farmers and a valuable, helpful service is rendered 
to them on the many problems confronting agriculture. 


Manitoba. 


Faculty of Agriculture and Home Economics, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg.— 
Members of the Faculty of Agriculture and Home Economics attempt to promote 
the interests of agriculture in Manitoba through correspondence with farmers, 
through demonstrations to visiting farmer groups, through press articles and bulletins, 
and through instruction to long-course students in the degree and University School 
of Agriculture classes as well as to students who attend the various short courses 
offered from time to time during the year. 


During the year 1938-39 approximately 15,000 letters and telephone calls were © 
answered by the agricultural members of the Faculty. These inquiries had to do 
with an extremely varied set of topics, relating to the selection and management of 
field crops, weed control, the selection and feeding of farm animals including poultry, 
insect control on field crops, garden crops, trees and farm animals, milk and its 
products, types of soils and their management, diseases of farm animals, farm build- 
ings, fur farming, etc. 


During the year many groups of farmers as well as individual farmers visited 
the University. Among the organized groups that visited the agricultural de- 
partments in 1938-39 were the Junior Seed Growers, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, Women’s 
Institutes, Dairy Cattle Breeders, Poultry Breeders, Seed Growers, Farmers’ 
Groups, Vegetable Growers, Youth Training Groups, Manitoba Agronomists, and 
Manitoba Loan Inspectors’ Association and Appraisal Institute of Canada. 


Agricultural members of the Faculty prepared or took a partin preparing twenty- 
two articles and reports during the year 1938-39. Thirty-one radio talks were 
delivered during that period. Faculty members attended many agricultural meetings 
at country points during the year. 


Farmers and others interested in special phases of agriculture have an oppor- 
tunity of attending numerous short courses offered throughout each winter. Ten 
of these were offered during the 1938-39 session on poultry, beekeeping, dairying, 
farm equipment repairs, field crops, fur farming, horticulture, etc. 


Researches are being carried out in Animal Science, Bacteriology and Animal 
Pathology, Dairying, Entomology, Plant Science, and Soils. A detailed survey has 
been made of approximately ten and one-half million acres located largely in the 
southern part of the Province. 


The Faculty of Agriculture and Home Economics enrolled 412 men and women 
in the degree courses in Agriculture and Home Economics and 89 students in the 
University School of Agriculture and Homemakers’ Course in the session 1938-39. 


Saskatchewan. 


College of Agriculture, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon.—The College of 
Agriculture occupies a central place in the agricultural life of the Province. On 
the academic side it offers a four-year course. leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science-in Agriculture (B.S.A.) and a two-year course of five months each winter 
leading to a Diploma in the School of Agriculture. Through its investigations the 
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College aims to serve the farmers of the Province by studying their problems and by 
means of practical demonstrations to encourage the use of better farming methods. 
Much attention has been given in recent years to methods of controlling soil drifting, 
breeding of rust-resistant wheat, live-stock improvement and management, animal 
diseases, farm machinery, soil surveys, and farm management. Poultry, dairying, 
and horticulture also receive their due share of attention. 


Contact with the farmers of the Province is maintained through various ac- 
tivities of the Extension Department in which all members of the College staff 
participate. Field demonstrations in the summer and short courses in the winter 
help to translate the results of investigations into farming practice. Organized 
activities of various kinds are arranged through officially constituted agricultural 
societies directed by the Head of the Extension Department. Homemakers’ clubs, 
homecraft clubs, and boys’ and girls’ clubs provide valuable instruments for rural 
education. Finally the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Program in rural areas 
may be mentioned; this is directed by the office of the Extension Department 
and consists of short courses of from two to four weeks duration held in community 


centres throughout the Province, and longer courses of six weeks to five months, 
held at the College. 


The University is also the centre for many agricultural conventions and meetings 
throughout the year. Such occasions provide opportunities for lectures and dem- 
onstrations on matters of practical importance to farmers. 


Alberta. 


Faculty of Agriculture, University of Alberta, Edmonton.—In the Faculty of 
Agriculture a four-year course, leading to the degree of B.Sc. in Agriculture, is offered, 
with some variation in entrance requirement. Up to the present junior matric- 
ulation has been the requirement’for entrance but a move is under way to raise this 
to senior matriculation, with no change in the length of the course. About one- 
quarter of the students come from the Provincial Schools of Agriculture. These 
Schools offer a course that is vocational in its intent but some of the students at the 
Schools-desire to go further. Up to this time they have been allowed entrance to the 
Faculty of Agriculture in its second year, thus reducing the course to three years in 
such cases. It is expected that, beginning with 1940-41, the entrance requirements 
will be established as junior matriculation standing and a diploma from a School of 
Agriculture; the course will then be made a four-year course for all. 


Three activities of the Faculty of Agriculture are teaching, research, and ex- 
tension. In the Faculty a very earnest effort is made to retain a program of re- 
search, carried on under the direction of the teaching staff. The advantage of this 
is twofold: the results of research in itself, and the effect upon the instruction given 
to students. ‘The extension work carried on by the members of the Faculty covers 
three fields: Radio service, over the Faculty’s own station, hooked up with other 
stations to form a widespread network; bulletin service—the bulletins are reports of 
work done rather than mere expressions of opinion; work done for the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture at fairs, short courses and other public functions, the 
expense carried by the Department of Agriculture—this has been found a very 
satisfactory arrangement in every way. 
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The live-stock farm is situated two miles from the University and students 
attend classes held there in the pavilion. The highlights of the Animal Husbandry 
Department may be mentioned as follows:— 


(1) Extensive feeding experiments with cattle, sheep, and swine; 
(2) Preparation and exhibition of market classes of animals; 


(3) Research work in co-operation with the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture and the National Research Council. 


The activities of the Field Crops Department include plant breeding, bio- 
chemistry (milling and baking), and forage-crop work. 


In addition to the University field experiments, substations are located in 
several parts of the Province. 


The Soils Department is continuing the work of Soil Surveys in co-operation 
with the Dominion Department of Agriculture. Soil and fertilizer tests are carried 
out at the University and at several substations. 


In dairying, agricultural engineering, entomology, horticulture, poultry, and 
veterinary science a certain amount of survey and experimental work is always 
considered advisable as a basis for teaching. 


British Columbia. 


Faculty of Agriculture, University of British Columbia, Vancouver.—The Faculty 
of Agriculture is an integral part of the University of British Columbia. There 
are six Departments in the Faculty: Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, Dairying, 
Horticulture, Poultry Husbandry, and Agricultural Economics. Students may 
specialize in these Departments and, in addition, because of the close association 
with the other Faculties of the University, may do special work in plant pathology, 
plant nutrition, entomology, soil chemistry, and bacteriology and allied science 
subjects in relation to agriculture. 


The extension activities of the Faculty are under the direction of the Head of 
the Department of University Extension. The activities consist mainly of single 
individual lectures, lecture series, night classes in horticulture and poultry hus- 
bandry, and short courses under the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Plan. 


The services to farmers include only those activities for which laboratory 
facilities are required, such as chemical and bacteriological examination of soil 
samples, examinations for mineral deficiencies in plants, diagnoses of poultry diseases, 
examinations of milk, butter, and cheese samples, poultry blood-testing for pullorum 
disease, and other related activities. 


At the present time an important project in the field laboratory is the pro- 
duction of Elite seed of varieties of field crops that are grown in the Province. This 
is in co-operation with the Provincial Department of Agriculture. The project 
that has to do with the breeding and selection of an underground spreading type of 
alfalfa is reaching an interesting stage. A quantity of seed was produced this year. 
The project is in co-operation with the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Research activities, other than those being carried on by students under direc- 
tion, include: causes of raspberry failure, paralysis and coccidiosis in poultry, surface 
taint in butter, and the value and uses of fish oils. An additional research in soils 
and dairying comes under the general head of activators for enzymes. Progress 
has been made in the improvement of the Cambar breed of poultry brought from 
Cambridge University, England. 
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The members of the Faculty are on call in their offices for special consultations 
on agricultural problems, and also answer about five thousand letters per year from 
correspondents seeking information in relation to their immediate difficulties. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


In addition to agricultural colleges, three of the provinces conduct agricultural 
schools with two-year courses similar to the diploma courses in the colleges: Quebec 
at Rimouski and Ste. Martine; Ontario at Kemptville; Alberta at Olds and Ver- 
milion. These are residential schools drawing their students from a wide area, and 
quite distinct from the locally supported agricultural high schools such as are 
operated at Woodstock, N.B., or Beamsville and Ridgetown in Ontario. In the 
ordinary high or post-elementary schools agriculture receives varying emphasis 
as between provinces but is taught to some extent in all. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Agriculture.* 


Crop-Reporting Service.—The voluntary crop-reporting service of the 
Dominion Government, which has been in operation since 1908, has for its object the 
issue of accurate, timely, and independent reports on crop conditions throughout the 
Dominion: first, in the interests of the general body of Canadian farmers; secondly, 
for the information and guidance of other interests allied to and dependent upon 
agriculture (interests represented by statesmen, economists, bankers, grain dealers, 
transportation agents, and others); and thirdly, for reporting to the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome (to which Canada is an adhering country) in return 
for reports on the production of other countries and of world totals that influence 
prices and consequently affect the interests of Canada. Supplementing the monthly 
reports from crop correspondents, the Bureau issues telegraphic crop reports utilizing 
the services of agriculturists throughout the Dominion. For the Prairie Provinces, 
these are issued every week from the latter part of May to the beginning of September 
while the reports on a Dominion-wide basis are issued every two weeks during the 
same period. The program of reports for 1940-41 is given in the ‘‘Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics’, January, 1940, pp. 58-60, and is also issued as a special leaflet. 


_ Annual Statistics.—In addition to the crop-reporting service, statistics of 
the areas under field crops and of the numbers of farm live stock are collected. This 
work has been conducted since 1918 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co- 
operation with the Provincial Governments. The statistics are obtained from 
schedules that are at present returned by about one-fifth of the farmers of Canada. 
They form the basis of the estimates for the whole of Canada. The results for wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, and flaxseed in the three Prairie Provinces are ready for publication 
in late July, while the results for the remaining crops and for the numbers of farm 
live stock are published in October and November. The areas, thus determined, 
when multiplied by the average yields per acre as reported by crop correspondents, 
form the basis of the total estimated production for each crop. 


* Revised in the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch is concerned with 
both primary and secondary statistics of agriculture, including statistics of the production and distribution 
of agricultural commodities. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of crop conditions, 
crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm lands, wages of farm labour, and monthly and annual prices 
received by farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to the marketing of grain and live 
stock, dairying, milling, and sugar industries, and cold-storage holdings. A list of the publications of this 
Branch is given in Chapter X XIX, Sect. I, under ‘‘Production’’. 
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TRENDS IN THE GROSS VALUES OF PRODUCTION 
FOR ALL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND FOR THE 
FIVE CHIEF GROUPS 1918-1938 
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AGRICULTURAL, PRODUCTION 
I9I8-1938 


QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF WHEAT 
GROWN IN CANADA 


QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF OATS 
GROWN IN CANADA 


500 


QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF BARLEY 
GROWN IN CANADA 


QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF RYE 
GROWN IN CANADA 
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The June schedule covers the areas sown to field crops, the numbers of live 
stock and poultry on hand, and breeding and marketing intentions with regard to 
live stock and poultry. The December schedule contains practically the same items 
with the exception of field-crop areas. 


The schedules are distributed and collected through the agency of the rural 
schools in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, while 
in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Alberta, and British Columbia the schedules 
are sent direct to the farmer through the mail. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics.—Originally established in 
1908 as the “Census and Statistics Monthly’, but changed to its present title in 
April, 1917, this publication is now in its thirty-third year. It is the official organ 
not only for the monthly crop reports and annual statistics previously described, 
but also for statistics of dairying, eggs, fruit, apiculture, hops, tobacco, maple 
products, sugar beets, beet sugar, flax fibre, clover and grass seeds, visible supplies, 
prices, values, foreign agriculture, and other subjects in considerable variety. 


Census Statistics.—In addition to the statistics collected annually, which 
are the subject of this section, valuable information is published following each 
decennial census. The total number of farms, their tenure, acreage, value, mortgage 
debt, farm population, farm machinery-and facilities, etc., are treated at pp. 295- 
301 of the 1934-85 Year Book. A summary presentation of agricultural develop- 
ment since 1871 is given in Subsection 9, pp. 270-273 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Value of Agricultural Production and of Farm Capital. 


Value of Agricultural Production.—It is important to note that the figures 
of value of commodities produced on Canadian farms, shown in Table 3, represent 
gross values, as no distinction is made between crops used as materials for other 
kinds of production, such as the feeding of live stock, and no allowance is made for 
the costs of production. The total revenue for 1988 shows a decrease of $19,275,000 
or 1-9 p.c. as compared with 1937, which is accounted for largely by the decreased 
value of field crops. 


3.—Estimated Gross Values of Agricultural Production in Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1934-38. 


Norr.—Figures subject to revision. Preliminary figures for 1939 and revised figures for 1935-38 will be 
found in the ‘‘Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’, March, 1940. 


Province and Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Canada— 

Field crops ee ee ee ee 549,080 511,873 612,300 556 , 222 528,869 
Harm/animals. cvs ecm on eee ee oe 99 438 120,078 130,979 140,989 136,846 
Wool 5.5 See oe ee eee ee eee 1,255 1,493 1,861 2,049 1,498 
Dairy products Oe hoe Fre ace ee eee ee 172, 864 180, 756 198, 672 215,623 220, 164 
Fruits and vegetables: = 5 Sires mociet ee. cet 43,424 49,964 44,015 41,816 42,952 
Poultry producte-... sat ee oe eee ee 45,515 50,434 53,244 51, 766 53, 748 
Fur farminion..ae co oe ere ene 4,534 5,516 6,532 6, 802 6,200 
Maple products. 7a 40.ce. 20 Meeee oe ee eee 3,041 3.522 3,714 2,245 3,850 
Tobaceo 2 eras SO, ee ee 7,218 10,870 9,374 17,140 19,563 
Plax fi brits rad ehh ics Soe Gee eee 250 321 298 332 519 
Cloyer and grass seed! ¢....:..0<d5 cscs sso ner Bene 2,010 1,818 2,154 2,344 2,990 
i omerysatid wae: 0070 aks oes es ot ec ee 2,575 2,338 2,823 2,164 3,027 


Totals, ’Camada.< . 6.30) cigscun erase 931,204 | 938,983 |1,065,966 |1,039,492 | 1,020,217 


ee 
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3.—Estimated Gross Values of Agricultural Production in Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1934-38—continued. 


Province and Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 
Prince Edward Island— 


ER RICECTONS Set: hs EAN ice tae teh aaeistoe cette 9,054 8,561 10, 693 7, 706 8,018 
Farm animals 917 1,369 1,429 1,452 1,591 

S1aY lege rock es Se SO od [Pee at Os ie 2 a Ta 24 21 29 36 22 
WD AiV7 DEOUUCESH erat Piel « e-oe eee te cust itehtintS 1,456 1,387 1,632 1,758 1,879 
ruits and averetablesiy 7... .aihe tees cisco tsomietnls «se 136 154 172 190 191 
Woultrs; Products tweets eee oe ere 669 825 823 762 817 
iar tarmiineere to ree os he hes tes ee tees 762 863 933 946 850 
Wiover anderass: SCCGse rs hts Meee Me. woh See 15 8 15 15 7 
HT ONO VAAN AWA ce tee Stewie Set siete sek leet oie 1 i 2 2 1 


Totals, Prince Edward Island.......| 13,034 13,189 15,728 12,867 13,376 


Nova Scotia— 


HIOIG+ CL ODS ores ooo Mee TEREST ONC ee EET T Pe ae EONS Tai 12,995 11,748 13,593 10,811 9,658 
INEn arch Gs saa S ee Gye GORI RS Pee eee mas ae een 1,924 2,257 2,548 3,079 2, 835 
IWiGmle sincere eee eae acct he hice Assan 53 55 63 88 68 
ID airy DrOCucheacc: tothe aa ee ote slat oe Bye at. 6,586 6,349 6,949 7,675 7,890 
rules ano rvieretaDles Asis. eee re cied te bs 4,265 5,586 4,492 5, 237 7,382 
PZOULEY: PIO GUCHS sis eetelsiiated.. der oe oer a aR uals 1,058 1,184 1,216 1,120 137 
ure taeilitore chee fo teats cs fhe ect ech iene. 276 386 466 517 465 
Winpleprogucusine st. ood teases oe ects ace etnias « 64 46 25 26 24 
Glovermand erase seedtes cass: she neale cortisone 1 4 1 1 1 
ET GNO Vaan OD WANS a tas serte sue © Te tests oh yee lees 7 8 10 8 8 
Totals, Nova Scotia.................. 27,228 27,623 29,362 28,561 29,467 
New Brunswick— 
ME OLORCTOUS) Peco Ack aint ter athi ccc ere eeavs a aaeiecs 14,961 14,542 18,396 14,149 14,912 
LAT INPATIATN ALS de ner ete ae oie EL ook. Peres cus 2,478 2,931 3,421 3,688 3,385 
NYO CNE ts MaReee ety. Aan taste fe siete ote beacon imeletatds 46 56 73 81 69 
Dairy DLOGUCUSL. 8 4: Rae ce oe oe es 50 ak Se ans 4,609 4,675 5,093 5,387 5,800 
Fruits and vegetables 908 1,044 1,164 1,317 1,282 
Roulérysprocuctshi.gss shen. ce eee cs ee 1,139 1,291 EPR pre al ele 1,297 
ENATy DEVE TAAL Oe ee rae oh ite ator Ae ws She a ems oe ea 764 753 856 707 650 
NIADIC PROdUCtSin. wid Werks acct eek ca seem os 2 26 48 46 32 63 
@lowerianaerass Seed ae. ite seek ek eee 14 11 15 12 8 
Honey san wads Aye c ee rere scsen a ate s-s 9 vA 7 12 7 
Totals, New Brunswick............. 24,954 25,308 30,394 26,632 27,473 
Quebec— 
ELAS CLOPS ERR tors aoia eee Solo arene Hitors oe eis 98,309 83,616 91,276 81,629 81,023 
BE TN aaa C1YN a Secteur Seema eeia orca a esau eb aeetoe tater 17,989 21,812 23 , 626 29,673 27,894 
NOG Lame 5S BOONES. ts we ASR CRE 308 347 390 394 368 
| DEST ES onmoYe TCG HoOe Rc Anas tot nara ae ens 43,957 45,800 50,438 55,711 55,702 
PRIMES ANG VieLOCADLES! peace esd etd. Sowa eles. 7,078 7,380 7,933 8,724 8,414 
Peal tr vVanLrOGUuCtss sm Serkan chia eet ka os vemen eho (ODA 7,664 8,215 8,428 8,829 
TS PATENN See cre eRe: tone a eS «sins be theres 975 1,165 1,258 1,249 1,200 
Mier lespTOGUCES 0th Pensa. fs shea neste bone er 1,911 2,267 2,482 1,308 2,910 
MEO SACCOM TICS ot ts eee oe SLI. 5 otecs sa adab hoods Y 832 642 845 1,098 1,207 
DIP per reget ch a oe CE ee ee eee ee 100 160 143 199 399 
Clover ond OTAGs'SEOUNs ree keene seas nee 315 207 124 57 104 
HAOHEV AAU GRWAXA: Toe seers ies ort eee a anche tons 369 397 504 374 530 
MOCAIS; COUCNCE.c . sd: va odeie die aece nee 179,364 | 171,457 | 187,234 | 188,844 188,580 
Ontario— 
TEI ICLOPSis c 5 ciel os os Ahan Sec paRe: ieee eae asap eine 143,734 | 132,086 | 166,284 | 149,100 127,810 
PEL ARAD IIL CNIS i sere ha ns soa oes eek Me las 34,089 43,344 46, 732 50, 885 51,095 
VVGOL, 5 sivek De ge ee TO oe se IRIE CRSP Ree eT Re 342 417 533 593 345 
MUPVADTOLAUICUS A Sore A oe ee dar oes Pee be Te 68,304 73,305 81,830 87,647 89, 153 
Pircaisiaud weretables .csisj2 seisrtee + fomree. 0 ach apne ie 16,608 18,697 18,002 13 , 003 13, 469 
REPPAELEVEDEORU CUS = 4 «iors tee. bree caie' auaieteie aces She Seals 19,464 20,915 22,939 21,659 22,329 
STRATEN IN OVE TTT. Se. y ohn NT afte Mate eter te ome Sede 704 966 11st 1,351 1,215 
Maple products 1,040 1,161 1,161 880 853 
“LSS Bes OF 0) BEI pI er Sa eee re 8 6,337 10, 226 8,505 15,965 18, 293 
Misi il sinee £ Rated EC NceRae ok Aerk Test a eit Aer meee 150 161 155 133 120 
MelOViGIianG GTASS SCCUco hs). oes nss co dese eaeliees 857 1,006 1,417 1,168 1,690 
ome venncem ax ts 9 ile 15 ate Lak alates ae 1,309 1,115 1,062 753 15157 
Fotals; Ontario. soe 28 foc isc 292,938 | 303,399 | 349,751 | 343,137 327,529 


1 Less than $500. 
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3 -—¥stimated Gross Values of Agricultural Production in Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1934-38—concluded. 


Province and Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 


$000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 


Manitoba— 
i elAGCrOpShs cet Le Se eee, 49,761 34,944 50,401 90,112 54,649 
Warm animals —. oe teak See ere oe, 6,568 7,301 9,058 9,797 10,146 
LW COL sti Sea cincce oa tac cons ack ttn se, cine miariceerntain acs 56 61 92 94 78 
Dairy products: .. “pte: aa aereoee ee enn 10, 633 T3267 12,609 14,083 15,363 
Hruitssandaverzetablosmmmrccaera wre ise ate 1,295 1,894 1,313 1,662 1,445 
Poultry: products 2.h acts ce teeoc ise eee tetas. 2,946 3,538 3, 626 3,643 4,190 
War fariine ceeis eieeevae trate ee etek teeters 272 402 561 664 600 
Gloverand’erass:seed san 9- 0 ee ee a eee 70 131 108 457 365 
wi oney: andawakiy. ti saad verde pam antes. hance eee 426 - 3887 616 517 655 
Totals; Manitoba..5.. «>.00-5- noe 72,027 59,925 78,084 | 121,029 87,491 
Saskatchewan— 3 
HMiGld cropyear eee, te cae eee Ree 96,473 | 119,644 | 141,793 51,850 100, 759 
Arm ianinials nec... epiertecins oe ee ies eka LBs Cee 16,303 18,290 15,691 12,662 
WV GOL I eh he ree en 5s aay erp eee Gas 108 138 172 181 134 
ID airy prom@uctsae ns s.ncs vce caries seins eine 14,743 14,832 15,819 17,132 15,669 
Fruitsiandsveretablesmige: ac. cs iiee ns ce ontet re ates 2,362 3,001 1,318 322 275 
Poultry.productsrs jcues osec ec wean ks oc Meee 5,879 7,178 6,552 6,319 5,872 
POUISLATEN IN Oe Me eters meme rctare Me lestcacd oss onemeciailee eke 5 PV 255 344 378 340 
Cloveriandlerass;seedttn.. cnc cer nae oe oer 102 220 220 329 512 
Honey an swaxtcscancc crease reese re 74 120 274 107 248 
Totals, Saskatchewan................ 133,725 | 161,991 | 184,782 92,309 136,471 
Alberta— 
Riald“cropsiaee srock cele ee ae Ee nes 111,044 93,687 | 103,603 | 134,429 118,303 
arm (animals ee castes cc cerre eee witha See 18,645 21,382 22,067 22,585 23,257 
OO ois Bs ee ons eet SE cies 257 317 414 478 345 
ID airy PrOGUCtSAane pote aec eee ans aclacontee .cu, 13,894 14,015 15,098 17,211 18,792 
Fruits and weeetableswass... oe: seae sock one oe 1,996 2,942 1,202 1,207 958 
Poultry productsec..emer sea. aera ce 3, 893 4,459 4,138 4,229 4,295 
Hur farming: a. -.aceeee on en ena ee nee 453 588 770 784 700 
Clover and!grass'seed’t.. 0 ooo nos eee eee ok 486 145 1623) (04 180 238 
Honey sandswaxsemerrer cin a green a ere 155 104 174 171 178 
Totals, Alberta... ...65..88666. S000). 150,828 | 137,639 | 147,628 | 181,274 167,066 
British Columbia— 
Hield. Crops ee abe sc stn oe incon ete Se eee 12,749 13,045 16, 261 16, 436 13, 728 
Harm animalsaee sneer ISSR RE 3,051 3,379 3,808 4,139 3,981 
Wools. 2 aRS 35) OR Ss i Re in ee toe: 61 81- 95 103 69 
Dairy. productsars tte nee. «te Ae A eee SOR 8, 682 9,126 9, 204 9,019 9,916 
Eruitsandavecetableswana: che creern: > tee ene 8, 76 8,966 8,419 10, 154 9,536 
Poultry: products: ..;, acco: sae oe eee 3,246 ~ 3,380 4,412 4,359 4,982 
Bur farmingee.. sd: sean: ee ee 121 138 213 206 180 
FROBACCO $2 Mesh rrsavohel ee oec on Sis Po oie 49 2. 24 ae 63 
Clover and’ grass}seed:tisiia: co.cc tetera cetera ek: 151 86 93 126 66 
(Honey andawaxt..., scoen ot eats oe 225 199 174 220 243 
Totals, British Columbia............ 37,111 38,402 42,703 44,839 42,764 


Value of Farm Capital.—The items included in the term ‘‘farm capital” as 
used in Table 4 are: lands and buildings; implements and machinery, including motor 
trucks and automobiles; and live stock, including poultry and animals on fur farms. 
The 1931 values of lands, buildings, implements, and machinery were reported by 
decennial census taken at June 1, in that year. Changes in the total value of lands 
and buildings for the years 1932 to 1938 have been based on the value of occupied 
farm lands reported annually by crop correspondents, while those in the annual 
values of farm implements and machinery have been estimated on the basis of sales 
reported each year: in the case of the Prairie Provinces, data are based on the Quin- 
quennial Census of 1936. 
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4.—Current Value of Farm Capital in Canada, by Provinces, 1937 and 1938. 


1937. 1938. 
Imple- Imple- 
Province. ae oe oo _ | Total. ome Ean eee, Total 
“74° an a- ock. 1 “7 ye an a- tock. " 
Buildings. chinery. Buildings. chinery. 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
POR Isiand...% >. 42,920 6, 142 7,956 57,018 45,380 6,140 8,031 59,551 
Nova Scotia...... 91,084 7,990 15, 253 114,327 82,514 7,930 14,899 105,343 
New Brunswick... 77,061 10,030 16,034 103, 125 80,025 9,830 15,971 105, 826 
Quebec ce sae OSSabol 73,489 | 116,587 | 874,207 || 684,131 72,350 | 115,243 871, 724 
OntanlOis.oe. ates: 1,072,847 118,501 200,371 }1,391,719 1,049,526 | 119,000 | 198,714 | 1,367,240 
Manitoba: fo.c.4-3 238,901 39, 967 52,450 | 331,318 || 224,848 43, 600 51,568 320,016 
Saskatchewan..... 797,795 125,382 91,533 |1,014,710 || 797,795 119, 800 80,408 998,003 
Alberta sage oe 517,003 86, 284 84,895 | 688,182 |} 503,569 86,300 86, 745 676, 614 
British Columbia..} 113,239 10, 669 22,237 | 146,145 |) 117,089 10, 700 22,474 | 150,263 
Canada.......|3,634,981 478,454 607,316 (4,720,751 ||3,584,877 | 475,650 | 594,053 | 4,654,580 


1 Revised since the publication:-of the 1989 Year Book. 


The preliminary estimate of the current value of farm capital in Canada for 
1938 is $4,654,580,000 as compared with the revised estimates of $4,720,751,000 
for 1937; $4,626,161,000 for 1936; $4,712,391,000 for 1935; $4,464,147,000 for 1934; 
and $4,443,159,000 for 1933. 


Average Values of Farm Lands.—The average values per acre of farm 
lands are as estimated by crop correspondents and show the rise in land values 
between 1910 and 1920, the general decline with moderate fluctuations from 1920 
to 1929, and the rapid fall since 1929 to a point below the 1910 level for the country 
as a whole. 


5.—Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands! in Canada, 1910, 1920, and . 
1922-39. 


Province. |1910]1920)1922)1923} 1924/1925) 1926] 1927)1928]1929| 1930) 1931) 1932) 1933] 1934) 1935/1936] 1937) 1938] 1939 


ee en ee ed eS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eg SSS ee ee Se 


PEI 31 | 49 | 45 | 51 | 40 | 45 | 46 | 41 | 44 | 43 | 42 | 34] 31 | 382 | 34 | 31 | 31 | 34} 86] 35 
N.S 25 | 48 | 34 | 31 | 33 | 37 | 36 | 387 | 34 | 36 | 30 | 29 | 28 | 26} 27 | 31 | 35 | 32 | 29] 33 
SS eae 19 | 28 | 32 | 32 | 27 | 34 | 31 | 30] 31 | 35 | 28 | 26 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 28 | 26 | 27] 29 
Qner.s..... 43 | 70 | 58 | 56 | 53 | 54 | 53 | 57 | 54 | 55 | 48 | 40 | 37 | 36 | 34 | 41 | 38 | 40] 40] 44 
abet... 48 | 70 | 64 | 64 | 65 | 67 | 62 | 65 | 62 | 60} 52 | 46 | 38 | 38 | 41 | 42 | 44 | 46 | 45 | 46 
Man... 3 29 | 89 | 382 | 28 | 28 | 29 | 29 | 27 | 27 | 26 | 22 | 18 | 16 | 16) 17 | 17] 16] 17] 16] 17 
Sask.:.... 22 | 32 | 28 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 25 | 22} 19} 16 | 16) 16) 17 | 15 )15 | 15] 15 
Prataee 24 | 32 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 26 | 26 | 28 | 28 | 24 | 20 | 17 | 16 | 16 | 16] 16] 16} 15] 16 
se 74 |175 120 |100 | 96 | 88 | 80 | 89 | 90 | 90 | 76 | 74 | 65 | 63 | 60 | 58 | 60 | 58 | 60} 60 


Canada...| 33 | 48 | 40 | 37 | 37 | 38 | 37 | 38 | 38 | 37 | 32 | 28 | 24 | 24 | 23 | 24 | 24] 24 | 24] 2% 


_1} Orchards and fruit lands, 1939, with 1938 in parentheses: Nova Scotia $76 ($88); Ontario $99 ($87); 
British Columbia $263 ($265). 


_ Subsection 2.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Field Crops. 


Chief Field Crops of the Latest Ten Years.—Rapid increases in the acreages of 
field crops was a characteristic of the period previous to and during the War of 1914-18, 
when settlement of the western plains occurred. During the latest ten years acreages 
have been relatively stable for wheat afd oats. Fluctuations in the areas devoted 
to barley, rye, and flax have been quite marked as changes in the prices of these 
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crops encouraged or discouraged production. 
tendency to decline, but an upward trend in alfalfa acreage has occurred, owing to 
the development of seed-producing areas in Western Canada. Successive droughts 
in the West considerably reduced production of the principal grain crops from 1933 
to 1938, but in 1939 the average yield of wheat exceeded the long-time average. 
This average is designed to give the reader a better idea of the productivity of 
Canada’s farms than would be obtained from an examination of the figures of the 
past few years, which naturally reflect the effect of drought conditions in Western 


Canada. 


6.—Acreages, Production, and Values of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1930-39, 


Norse.—Comparative figures for the years 1908-28 are given in the Canada Year Book, 1929, pp. 230-232 
and for 1929 in the Canada Year Book, 1939, pp. 203-204. The total value for wheat for 1912 should be 
$139,090,000 instead of $19,090,000. For certain figures for earlier years on acreage, production, and value 
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with Long-Time Averages. 


Hay and clover acreage has shown a 


see Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada at the beginning of this volume. 


Crop and 
Year. 


Wheat— 
Long-time 


Oats— 
Long-time 
average.. 


Barley— 


WNHWNHNNHh Wty wo 
SoD TOWNS Ge bd 
bet OF 2 C1 OS ATCO DOW 


25-2 
24-3 
17-8 
21-5 
17-3 
17-6 
21-6 
16-2 
19-2 


295,929 
420,672 
321,325 
443,061 
281,892 
275, 849 
281,935 
219,218 
180,210 


360,010! 


489, 623 


401,083 
423,148 
328,278 
391,561 
307,478 
321, 120 
394,348 
271,778 
268,442 
371,382 
384,407 


70,152 
135, 160 
67,383 
80,773 
63,359 
63,742 
83,975 
71,922 
83,124 


23-0 {102,242 
23-7 {103,147 


i Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


ROOCOCOSCCOF 
SORMmRWWRO 
NRPS HOMOON 


ocooocoeooocoooceo 
NOH PRNWHRe DDH 
COPRWWRNDOKR KD 


esescooosooo 
I DHL WKHDH or 
KFOOMIOWDOSO 


oo 
obo 
Lio) 


302,751 
204, 693 
123,550 
154,760 
136, 958 
169, 631 
173,065 
205, 327 
184,651 


211,265! 


252,779 


183,042 
102,919 
77,970 
75,988 
79,818 
103, 124 
93,409 
116,267 
114,093 


89,3351 


105, 963 


41,499 
27,254 
17,465 
18,855 
18,954 
29,975 
24,465 
49,512 
42,020 


28,4461 


33,147 


i ce a | ey | | 


Crop and 
Year. Area. 
000 
acres 
Rye— 
Long-time 
average. . 650 
1930. 1,448 
LOS 1esyad 99 
198 20 oak 774 
1O33 4a nee 583 
LOB Ae mene: 685 
1085 Wee 720 
1QV6is See 625 
LOS Taco 894 
103 8 eee 741 
1939 ia 1,102 
Buckwheat~ 
Long-time 
average. . 412 
30m ae 490 
193 Leh Se 336 
1932. hee 368 
LORS 3), ae 398 
193A hoe 407 
108552 ee 380 
193684 397 
193 7 Bim 396 
198 Se eamese 376 
LOB ORs. Se 335 
Flaxseed— 
Long-time 
average. 822 
Bibs siaots < 582 
1G See 648 
MOR Pass 462 
LOSS eee 244 
LOS 4 oe ease 227 
193 5) eee 307 
L3Ge Hs. 477 
1937. 241 
193330 2101 
TODD ahaa 307 


bs ota 
Gre. duction. 

"000 

bu bu. 
16-1 | 10,042 
15-2 | 22,019 
Gri |peonoe2 
10-9 | 8,470 
UO eee 
6-9 4,706 
13-4 | 9,606 
6°8 4,281 
Geol loenel 
14-8 | 10,988 
13-9 | 15,307 


22-4 | 9,245 
22-2 | 10,903 
20-6 | 6,917 
22-9 | 8,424 
21-3 | 8,483 
21-2 | 8,635 
20-9 | 7,949 
21-7 | 8,596 
19-6 | 7,745 
18-8 | 7,079 
20-4 | 6,848 
8-8 | 7,300 
8-7 | 5,069 
3°8 | 2,465 
5-9 | 2,719 
2°6 632 
4-0 910 
5-4] 1,667 
3°8 | 1,795 
3°2 775 
6:01) 1,259! 
7-1 | 2,169 


oooococoooocoo 
WNNTNN RWW 
mWOonmonroo-~ 100000 


= 


SC Se ooo eo S'S: 
SD CINTN OVO OTR C1 
SON RWOWOOFH 


te OOOO 
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. 
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6.—Acreages, Production, and Values of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1930-39, 
with Long-Time Averages—concluded. 


Yield Aver- Yield Aver- 
Crop and Pro- Total || Crop and \ Total 
Year Area Pe a duction. Prive Value. Year. Area. agen duction. Prine. Value 
000 000 | $per ; Hay and 000 7000 | $ per ; 
acres cwt. | owt cwt. $°000 Clover— | acres. | #°"S:| tons ton. $ °000 
Potatoes— Long-time 
Long-time average 
average.. 574 | 89-0 | 51,042 | 1-16 | 59,347 BUSBY: Rex aay 8,881 | 1-26 | 11,174 {11-75 |131,295 
19502 Se. 83 571 | 84-4 | 48,241 | 0-83 | 39,858 1930 408 8,698 | 1-62 | 14,060 | 7-62 |107, 133 
MOST RS oe 592 | 88-0 | 52,305 | 0-43 | 22,359 LOS Ges hee 8,784 | 1-57 | 13,803 | 7-66 |105, 703 
1932... 522 | 76-0 | 39,416 | 0:63 | 24,920 LOST eet 8,693 | 1-50 | 13,080 | 7-53 | 98,136 
1938 > tere 528 | 81-0 | 42,745 | 0-77 | 33,092 1938). oe. 8,820 | 1-56 | 18,798 | 7-5811104,5291 
1934 Ae 569 | 84-0 | 48,095 | 0-50 | 23,822 1939-2155. 8,837 | 1-51 | 13,377 | 8-00 {107,068 
19SH TESS. 507 | 76-0 | 38,670 | 0-80 | 30,854 
1986 See. 502 | 79-0 | 39,614 | 1-14 | 45,125 
1937 tte 531 | 80-0 | 42,547 | 0-63 | 26,650 |/Alfalfa— 
1938 aud 522 | 69-0 | 35,938 | 0-921) 33,0931] Long-time 
TOS OR Ras eer 518 | 70-0 | 36,390 } 1-07 | 39,040 average.. 363 | 2-40 879 {13-27 | 11,664 
O30 Fae 744 | 2-20 1,640 |12-12 | 19,877 
1931. 568 | 2-45 1,388 |10-36 | 14,381 
Hay and has 000 $ per 1037) .2ens 666 | 2-65 1,764 | 8-58 | 15,131 
Clover— tons. | ton. DOSS eee 722 | 2-29 1,652 | 9-25 | 15,279 
Long-time 1934 ee 679 | 1-96 1,328 |12-67 | 16,822 
average 9,313 | 1-50 | 18,703 |13-07 {179,150 1OS5: eee 762 | 2-57 1,959 | 8-04 | 15,743 
1980). ate 10,618 | 1-54 | 16,397 | 9-83 |161,122 LOB6 ere. 854 | 2-30 1,966 | 9-19 | 18,077 
193 teen >. 9,114 | 1-60 | 14,540 | 7-57 |110,110 1937-5. - 849 | 2-48 2,107 | 8-06 | 16,986 
1932 O54. : 8,812 | 1-54 | 18,559 | 7-13 | 96,654 1988 see. 859 | 2-40 2,061 | 7-881) 16,2491 
1933 WAS. 2 8,876 | 1-29 | 11,443 | 8-77 |100,306 1939). uk 2 947 | 2-29 | 2,167 | 8-22 | 17,819 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


Acreages and Values, 1934-39.—In the latest year the acreages under 
field crops increased by slightly over 2 p.c. and the value of the crops increased by 
16-9 p.c., as indicated by the figures of Table 7 
«  Thestatistics of the principal field crops, eee in Table 8, have phos augmented 
in this edition of the Year Book by the addition of a five-year average covering the 
years 1933-37. For the Dominion as a whole, peas and grain hay are the only 


crops showing a production under the average. 


7.—Acreages and Values of Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1934-39. 


Norre.—For earlier figures, see Statistical Summary at the beginning of this volume. 


Province. 


Acreages— 
Prince Edward Island. . 


Alberta oa eee: Seo. 


Totals, Acreages....... 


Values— 
Prince Edward Island... 


Alberta... ey, oy 
British Columbia... ee Ber 


Totals, Values 


1934. 
acres. 
473,000 
5954, 800 
906,300 
5,950, 300 
8,999,900 
6,000, 900 
19,771,820 
12,878,900 
454,400 


1935. 


acres. 
472,900 
558, 700 
913,900 
5,912,800 
9,104,800 
5, 962,000 
20,176,210 
13,451,450 
463, 700 


1936. 


acres. 
483, 200 


12,743, 150 
472,050 


55,990,320 


1937. 


acres. 
490,300 
548, 100 
907,300 
6,042,300 
9,037,000 
6,421, 600 
20,483, 600 
13,409,000 
487,700 


1938. 


acres. 
484,400 
549, 200 
903, 600 

6, 103, 300 
9,077,300 
6,897,500 
19, 960,300 
13,582,500 
501,400 


5 ee ee 


~ 57,016, 460 


1939. 

acres. 
479,300 
551,900 
901, 600 
6,142, 100 
9,086, 600 
6, 863, 300 
20,749, 200 
13,951,400 
510, 100 


59,235,500 


| | — | Sf | 


$ 

9,054,000 
12,995,000 
14,961,000 
98,309, 000 
143,734,000) 1 
49,761,000 
96,472,600) 1 
111,044, 000 
12,749,000 


$ 
8,561,000 
11,748,000 
14,542,000 
83,616, 000 
32,086, 000 
34,944,000 
19, 643, 600 
93, 687, 000 
13,045,300 


$ 
10, 693,000 
13,593,000 
18,396, 000 
91,276,000 
166, 284, 000 
50,401, 000 


141,793, 400) 


103, 603 , 000 
16, 261, 000 


$ 

7,706, 000 
10,811,000 
14,149, 000 
81, 629, 000 
149, 100, 000 
90,112,000 
51,850, 000 
134,429, 000 
16,436, 000 


$ 

9,113,000! 
11,129,000! 
17,064,000! 
86,477,000! 
131,569,000 
54,208,000! 
104,752,000! 
122,148,0001 
13,609 ,0004 


$ 
10, 634,000 
12, 659, 000 
19,961,900 
88,376, 000 
149, 672,000 
58, 640, 000 
166, 633, 000 
113, 190,000 
14,365,000 


ip a a | sn | eens 


612,300,400 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1989 Year Book. 


596, 222,000 


550,069,000! 


634,130,000 
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8.—Acreages, Production, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada by 
provinces, 1938 and 1939, with Five-Year Averages, 1933-37. 


Nors.—The figures for 1938 differ, in many cases, from those appearing in the 1939 Year Book owing 
to revisions in the estimates. Those for 1939 are subject to revision. Comparable figures for earlier years 
will be found in the corresponding table of earlier editions of the Year Book. 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
and Year. | Area. Pro- | Farm an Year. | Area. Pro- Farm 
Field Crop. duction.} Value. Field Crop. j duction.| Value. 
000 000 ; 000 000 5 
acres. bu. $'000 Canada—concl. acres tons. $’000 
‘Canada— Hay and 
Fall wheat.Av.| 1933-37 554|> 12,905] 11,551 clover.... Av.| 1933-37 8,786} 12,701) 108,515 
1938 742) 19,814] 11,690 1938 8,820} 13,798] 104,529 
1939 735| 22,271) 14,253 1939 8,837| 13,377] 107,068 
Spring wheat 
Av.| 1933-37} 24,500} 234,916] 162,375) Alfalfa.....Av.} 1933-37 773} 1,803] 16,581 
1938 25,189) 340,196} 199,575 1938 859 2,061) 16,249 
1939 26,022] 467,352] 238,526 1939 O47 i= 22. 160leeeaAS19 
Fodder corn 
All wheat..Av.| 1933-37 | 25,054} 247,821) 173,926 Av.| 1933-37 441) 3,615] 12,434 
1938 25,931) 360,010) 211,265 1938 460} 4,418) 12,422 
1939 26,757) 489,623] 252,779 1939 495} 4,514] 13,666 
Oats. 22% Av.| 1933-37 | 13,539} 312,633) 101,342) Grain hay..Av.| 1933-37 1,299} 1,891) 11,964 
1938 13,010} 371,382] 89,335 1938 950| 1,674] 7,315 
1939 12,790} 384,407} 105,963} - 1939 12000)2* + 15,538) 265717 
Barley.....Av.|1933-37 3,985} 73,225] 32,985] Sugar beets.Av.} 1933-37 51 473 2,729 
1938 4,454] 102,242) 28,446 1938 |° 48 527 3,473 
1939 4,347| 103,147| 33,147 1939 62 605} 3,673 
Fall rye. ...Av.| 1933-37 541] 4,467) 2,120 
1938 553} 8,363} 2,403)/P. KE. Island— 
1939 891) 12,178 4,595] Spring wheat 000 bu. 
Av.| 1933-37 23 388 375 
Springrye..Av.| 1933-37 160} 1,241 619 1938 19 180 173 
1938 188} 2,625 744 1939 10 165 165 
1939 PONE © SO abaiveal 
All rye.....Av.| 1933-37 701} 5,708) 2,739) Oats.......Av.| 1933-37 153} 4,962} 2,076 
1988 741) 10,988 3,147 1938 147 4,844 1,792 
1939 1,102} 15,307 5, 766 1939 146 4,868 2,191 
Peas.......Av.| 1933-37 90} 1,402) 1,761) Barley.....Av.} 1933-37 5 119 76 
1938 80 1,365 2,113 1938 8 195 123 
1939 LOVE 307i ae 25300) 1939 9 252 189 
Beans......Av.} 1933-37 62 1,007 1,407!) Buckwheat Av.| 1933-37 3 59 SW 
1938 71 1557 el yo ; 1938 3 66 44 
1939 ial el sO2t == 25090) 1939 4 66 46 
Mixed grains 
Buckwheat.Av.| 1933-37 396} 8,281] 4,900 Av.| 1933-37 25 860 438 
1938 376] 7,079} 4,098 1938 33 1,079 486 ~ 
1939 335} 6,848) 4,083 1939 Bai oe yet, 635 | 
Mixed grains 
Av.| 1933-37 1,156} 36,047) 16,056 000 
1938 1,160} 39,161} 15,126 cwt. 
1939 1,218} 44,072) 18,902 
Potatoes...Av.| 1933-37 36] 3,808) 2,146 
Flaxseed. ..Av.| 1933-37 299} 1,155] 1,506 1938 34| 0G t 842] 2-907 
1938 210} 1,259) 1,420 1939 37; 4,440] 3,596 
1939 307} 2,169] 3,030 
Turnips, etc. 
Corn for Av.| 1983-37 11 3,009 898 
husking.. Av.| 1933-37 159| 6,223] 3,724 1938 11\4 25850 713 
1938 180} 7,690} 3,614 1939 11] 2,430 851 
1939 183} 8,097] 4,453 
*000 
000 Hay and tons. 
cwt. clover. ..Av.| 1933-37 224 305|2) 422915 
Potatoes... Av.| 1933-37 527| 42,333) 31,907 1938 229 297 2,762 
1938 522} 35,938] 33,093 1939 226 294 2,940 
1939 518] 36,390] 39,040 
Turnips, etc. Fodder corn 
Av.| 1933-37 185} 36,956} 12,136 Av..| 1933-37 0-4 3 10 
1938 190} 38,160} 12,699 1938 0-4 4 23 
1939 190| 37,636! 12,884 1939 0:5 3 21 
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8.—Acreages, Production, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, by 
Provinces, 1938 and 1939, with Five-Year Averages, 1933-37—continued. 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
an Year. | Area. Pro- | Farm an Year. | Area. Pro- | Farm 
Field Crop. duction.| Value. Field Crop. duction.| Value. 
000 000 : 000 000 , 
acres. bu. $'000 acres. cwt. $°000 
Nova Scotia— New Brunswick 
Spring wheat —concluded. 
Av.| 1933-37 4 63 72) Potatoes...Av.} 1933-37 48 5,634 3,477 
1938 3 54 54 1938 51 4,072 4.276 
1939 3 45 50 1939 51 5,039 5,593 
Oatslies. Av ili1933-37 92} 3,008 1,709} Turnips, etc. 
1938 90 2,667 1,334 Avy.| 1933-37 12 2,591 853 
1939 91 3,325 1,895 : 1938 12 2,562 1,153 
1939 13 2,142 1,469 
Barley.....Av.| 1933-37 8 217 172 
1938 10 243 182 000 
1939 10 297 223] Hay and tons. 
clover... Av.|1933-37 570 713} 6,397 
Buckwheat.Av.| 1933-37 D 99 83 1938 565 904} 7,684 
1938 4 86 69 1939 563 844; 8,440 
1939 4 80 64 
Fodder corn 
Mixed grains Av.| 1933-37 0-6 is 20 
Av.| 1933-37 6 179 120) 1938 0-9 8 37 
1938 6 189 117 1939 0-9 9 40 
1939 6 214 150 
000 Quebec— 000 
cewt. Spring wheat bu. 
Potatoes... Av.| 1933-37 21 2.049 1,751 Av.} 1933-37 59 1,033 1,051 
1938 21 1,526 1,648 1938 51 758 705 
1939 21 2,033 2,358 1939 34 577 486 
Turnips, ete. Oats. ......Av.} 1938-37 1,681} 44,267] 20,377 
Ay.| 1933-37 11 pa ly 2 1,328 1938 1,662] 38,492] 19,246 
1938 12 Saas, 1,457 1939 1,717) 45,293) 21,066 
1939 12 3,000 1,530 
Barley..... Av.| 1933-37 145|— Br 5ld] 22283 
000 1938 177) 4,164) 2,665 
Hay and tons. 1939 168} 4,055} 2,603 
clover...Av.} 1933-37 403 649} 7,002 
1938 401 694] 6,246, Spring rye. Av.| 1933-37 5 96 7 
1939 404 605} 6,353 1938 7 111 89 
1939 7 111 95 
Fodder corn 
Av.| 1933-37 0:7 6 23) Peas.......Av.| 1933-37 19 288 508 
1938 0-7 6 22 1938 20 296 566 
1939 0-6 6 36 1939 18 290 612 
"000 Beans......Av.}| 1933-37 5 . 83 161 
New Brunswick bu. 1938 8 134 251 
Spring wheat 1939 8 126 260 
Av.| 1933-37 15 280 307 
1938 13 150 158} Buckwheat Av.} 1933-37 147} 3,253] 92, 107 
1939 8 140 154 1938 146} 2,710} 1,897 
1939 122) 12483) 1,607 
Oatasinst Ay.| 1933-37 213] 6,175) 3,007 
1938 212} 6,236; 2,931] Mixed grains 
1939 215 6,671 3,336 Ay.| 1933-37 123 3,264 1,941 
1938 143 3,472 2,293 
Barley. ....Av.} 1933-37 12 314 210 1939 168 4,763 2,861 
1938 14 382 264 
1939 17 459 344] Flaxseed... Av.| 1933-37 2-5 23 43 
1938 3 27 41 
Beans Ay.| 1933-37 ] 18 33 1939 3 32 66 
1938 1 20 42 
1939 1 21 63 000 
’ cwt. 
Buckwheat Av.| 1933-37 35 716 460] Potatoes... Av.| 1933-37 136] 12,764] 9,312 
1938 32 595 464 1938 140} 9,957] 11,152 
1939 30 548 449 1939 138] 10,737] 11,681 
Mixed grains Turnips, etc. 
Av.| 1933-37 4 99 54 Av.| 1933-37 Sole Sotl ao TS 
1938 4 104 55 1938 38 6,582 3,291 


1939 4 110 73 ; 1939 38] 6,197; 2,705 
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8.—Acreages, Production, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada by 
Provinces, 1938 and 1939, with Five - Year Averages, 1933-37—continued. 


Province 


an 
Field Crop. 


Quebec—concl. 
Hay and 
clover...Av. 


Alfaiansen Av. 


Fodder corn 
Ay. 


Ontario— 


Fall wheat:Av. 


Spring wheat 
Av. 


All wheat..Av. 


Barley.....Av. 


Fall rye....Av. 
IPeasircncs Av 
Beans...... Av 


Buckwheat.Av. 


Mixed grains 


Av. 


Flaxseed... Av. 


Corn for 
husking. .Av 


.| 1933-37 


1938 
1939 


.| 1933-37 


1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


"000 


tons. 


22,271 


1,733 
1,610 
1,550 


14,638 
21,424 
23,821 


74,658 
82,147 
86,639 


14,728 
16,646 
16,600 


1,002 
1,438 
1,378 


968 
907 
887 


870 
1,367 
1,338 


4,067 
3,499 
3,570 


30,423 
32,601 
35,662 


Gross 
Farm 
Value. 


11,551 
11,690 
14,253 


27,840 
24,644 
29,457 


7,988 
6,991 
7,636 


627 
661 
799 


1,059 
1,361 
1,570 


1,155 
1,367 
2,395 


2,158 
1,575 
1,856 


Province 
and 
Field Crop. 


Ontario—concl. 


Potatoes...Av. 


Turnips, etc. 
Av. 
Hay and 
clover....Av. 
Alfalfa.....Av. 
Fodder corn 
Av. 
Sugar beetsAv. 
Manitoba— 
Spring wheat 
Av. 
Ontsieem Ave 
Barley.....Av. 
Fall rye....Av. 
Spring rye..Av. 
All rye.....Av. 
IP CAS et Av 
Buckwheat Av. 


Mixed grains 
A 


Flaxseed. ..Av. 


Vi 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 


. 1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


Area. 


“100 & bo bo 


22 
30 
27 


38 
42-7 
70-5 


Total 
Pro- 
duction. 


32,823 
50,000 
63,000 


30,085 
41,000 
34,500 


22,218 
31,000 
28,000 


1,229 
2,800 
1,600 


158 
440 
400 


Gross 
Farm 


“Value. 


= } —— | — | — —— — __ ] —- 
SS sss SSS 


"000 
acres 


9,028 
8,715 
9,430 


1,650 
1,794 
2,128 
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8.—Acreages, Production, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada by Provinces, 
1938 and 1939, with Five-Year Averages, 1933-37—continued. 


Province 
“and 
Field Crop. 


Manitoba— 


concluded. 
Potatoes...Av. 


Turnips, etc. 
Av. 


Hay and 
clover....Av. 


Alfalfa.....Av. 


Fodder corn 
Av. 


Saskatchewan— 


Spring wheat 
Av. 


Fall rye....Av. 


Spring rye. Av. 


AUT VG.s.... Av. 
Peas. SAN: 
Beans......Av. 


Mixed grains 
Av. 


Flaxseed...Av. 


Year. 


Area, 


"000 


acres. 


36 
32 
36 


lorRor a=)! 


13,970 
13,793 
14, 233 


4,640 
4,171 
4,144 


~ 1,188 


1,207 
1,149 


236 
139 
187 


1 Too small to be recorded. 


Total 
Pro- 


Gross 
Farm 


duction.| Value. 


Province 
and 
Field Crop. 


000 
cwt. 


2,135 
1,914 
2,016 


573 
471 
637 


000 
tons. 
821 
767 
706 


57 
101 


106,080 
137,800 
250,000 


71, 892 
90,000 
112,000 


15,051 
20,000 
26,000 


1,469 
2,400 
7,600 


568 
1,000 
1,700 


2,037 
3,400 
9,300 


$°000 Saskatchewan— 


1,351 
1,110 
1,855 


284 
212 
350 


4,591 
3,720 
3,707 


424 
687 
924 


1,008 
1,008 
1,215 


70, 829 
79,924 
127,500 


17,104 
14,400 
22,400 


5, 855 
4,400 
6, 760 


532 
600 
2,660 


229 
250 
595 


761 
850 
3,255 


4 
6 


1 


concluded. 


Potatoes...Av. 


Turnips, etc. 


Avy. 


Hay and 


clover.... Av. 


Alfalfa.....Av. 


Fodder corn 


Av. 


Alberta— 


Spring wheat 
A 


Oats ae CAVE 


Barley.....Av. 


Fall rye.... Av. 


Springrye..Av. 


All rye.....Av. 


Pease... .- 


Beans......Av. 


Mixed grains 
A 


Flaxseed... Av. 


Vi 


Av. 


Vis 


Year. 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


1933-37 
1938 
1939 


Area. 


"000 


acres. 


48 
51 
48 


Ww obo 


7,654 
7,969 
8,379 


2,866 
2,885 
2,706 


Total 
Pro- 


000 
cwt. 


2,038 
3,289 
1,721 


102 
203 
174 


000 
tons. 


150, 000 


72,541 
101,000 
85,000 


15,660 
29,200 
27,000 


767 
1,725 
1,600 


334 
975 
800 


Gross 
Farm 


duction.} Value. 


$000 


61,882 
85, 956 
75,000 


18,180 
15,150 
15,300 


6,654 
5,840 
7,020 


332 
414 
528 
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8.—Acreages, Production, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada by Provinces, 
1938 and 1939, with Five - Year Averages, 1933-37—concluded. 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
and Year. | Area. Pro- | Farm an Year. | Area. Pro- | Farm 
Field Crop. duction.} Value. Field Crop. duction.| Value. 
000 000 , 000 000 ; 
acres. cwt. $°000 acres bu $°000 
Alberta— British Colum- 
concluded. bia—concluded. 
Potatoes... Av.| 1933-37 31] 2,041} 1,569) Spring rye..Av.| 1933-37 4 85 57 
. 1938 28 2,087 1,252 1938 5 99 57 
1939 26). - 915219) 15.829 1939 6 118 73 
Turnips, etc. iPeas.ceeee2 Av.| 1933-37 4 102 138 
Av.| 1933-37 2 189 120 1938 ae 86 103 
1938 3 289 145 1939 3 82 103 
1939 3 270 162 
000 Beans. .....Av.| 1933-37 0-8 22 35 
Hay and tons. 1938 1 21 36 
clover... Av.| 1933-37 317 412 2,957 1939 1 28 50 
1938 366 545} 3,270) Mixed grains 
1939 392 569} 3,556 Av.| 1933-37 4 146 75 
1938 5 167 84 
1939 5 167 80 
Alfalfa.....Av.] 1933-37 76 161 1,542 
1938 86 197} 1,478] Flaxseed...Av.| 1933-37 0-5 3 4 
1939 103 207; 1,553 1938 0-3 3 3 
1939 0-5 4 5 
Fodder corn e 
Av.| 1933-37 5 20 116 *000 
1938 3 16 96 cwt. 
1939 3 14 761 Potatoes...Av.| 1933-37 IS > 22026) seats 
1938 19 13705) 15975 
A 1939 19} 1,988] - 2,132 
Grain hay. Av.| 1933-37 1,252} 1,783} 10,958) 
1938 900} 1,575) 6,300) ‘Turnips, etc. 
1939 950} 1,425) 5,700 Av.| 1933-37 5] 1,226 741 
1938 6| ele 76 647 
Sugar beets 1939 6 1,120 672 
Av.} 1933-37 16 178} 1,079 
1938 20 251 1,679 000 
1939 22 262} 1,546] Hay and tons. 
clover...Av.} 1988-37 151 307} 3,822 
British 000 bu. 1938 155 Q7tl- 2 3h826 
Columbia— 1939 156 315) 3,780 
Spring wheat 
Av.| 1933-37 61 1,480 1,339] Alfalfa.....Av.| 1933-37 48 151 1,961 
1938 69 1,444 1,155 1938 51 152 2,204 
1939 72 1,875 1,388 1939 52 160 2,080 
Fodder corn |. , 
Oats.......Av.} 1933-37 103} 5,045} 2,308 Av.| 1933-37 5-3 68 323 
1938 118 4,996 2,048 : 1938 6 65 325 
1939 120} 6,111) 2,388 1939 7 70 350 
Barley.....Av.]| 1933-37 12 404 241) Grain hay. Av.| 1933-37 47 108} 1,006 
1938 14 412 231 1938 50 99 1,015 
1939 14)- 484 252 1939 50 113 1,017 


Grain Production of the Prairie Provinces.—Estimates of the acreages and 
production of the grain crops of the Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta), totalled from Table 5, are given for 1937-39 in Table 9. 


9.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1937-39. 


Areas. Production. 
Kind of Grain. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
acres. acres. acres. bu. u. bu. 
Wheat: art. 3.0 ciel tte 24,599,000 | 24,946,000 | 25,813,000 |1156, 800,000 |336,000, 0001) 463,000, 000 
Oate 4 thes, . Saleen eo 8,579, 000 8,518, 000 8, 227,000 |1142,413,000 |232,000,000 | 231,500,000 
Barley Tie 307 epee tee 3,562,300 3, 687,000 3,607,000 || 62,418,000 | 80,200,000 81,000,000 
Ry Quite teeers fo5.c. See ee 808, 200 655, 000 1,014,100 4,280,000 9,340,000 13,700,000 
Flaxseed. 3 4: 3 ae 233,300 201, 7001 297,500 694,000 1,185,000! 2,075,000 


1 Revised since the publication of the 19389 Year Book. 
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Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 10 shows the quantities of grain on farms 
at July 31, 1939, as compared with July 31, 1938 and 1937. Table 11 shows the 
total quantities of grain on farms at the end of the crop years 1930-39. The dis- 
tribution of these crops will be found in the section of the chapter on internal trade 
that deals with the grain trade of Canada. 


10.—Stocks of Grain on Farms in Canada, as at July 31, 1937-39, with Totals of 
Production of the Previous Years’ Crops. 


es ne cote Bit apa ae 
. : TO- n rarms, To- n Farms, Tro- n farms, 
Kind of Grain. | quction | July 31, 1937. || duction | July 31, 1938. || duction | July 31, 1939. 

in 1936. in 1937. in 1938. 

7000 bu. | p.c. bu. 000 bu. | p.c. bu. 000 bu. | p.e. bu. 
Whesttss< 2k oc. 219,218) 1-82 | 3,999,300 180,210) 2-81 | 5,061,000 350,010} 1-3 | 4,682,000 
(nts hone eet ons 271,778) 5-60 |15, 231,000 268,442] 6-01 |16,120,000 371,382] 10-7 |39, 654,000 
Barley....... ew 71,922) 2-05 | 1,476,400 83,124] 3-82 | 3,177,500 102,242} 7-2 | 7,346,700 
Ryomte 22 .cese eee. 4,281] 1-83 78,400 5,771] 1-35 78,000 10,988] 3-5 380,000 
Flaxseed DSpace 1,795| 0-55 9,800 775| 0-23 1,800 1,389] 0-4 4,900 

—Stocks of Grain on Farms in Canada, as at July 31, 1930-39. 
Year. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Rye. Flaxseed. 

bu bu bu. bu bu 
HEE, <1 > ane ES tii a) Oe. tier Aaa te “Rae 5,326,000 | 12,020,000 3,050, 000 166,000 3,500 
[Us As CESS) Os i PR A Soke eter cae 19,459,400 | 52,603,500 | 17,618,400 1,403,600 35, 800 
LER co Pl SAS setae ts in Seelam nina 7,495,800 | 22,823,000 3,477,000 146,000 7,100 
[MEE B15. Meh arse gages On gre ta i eh ir Sle So 12,340,000 | 27,701,000 8,102,000 156, 600 17,700 
OSA meee E68 oh hy Se pray Lazer 8,733,000 | 19,333,000 1,839,000 37,000 3,400 
WOE Gas mete tote tees, Va ots. ccc arclone Rian cine as ....| 7,861,200 | 20,071,000 2,022,000 _ 77,900 4,200 
DOS Oeste ARPT a bis oad ate Pew aiale OPO SE 5,520,000 | 31,186,000 4,199,200 270,600 7,600 
DOS em aE h, cicle ceis Seance eS 3,999,300 | 15,231,000 1,476,400 78,400 9,800 
DRIGIS Anh aE I a a ret vac ee 5,061,000 | 16,120,000 3,177,500 78,000 1,800 
OS Be SS See ae WR 2 SS 4,682,000 | 39,654,000 7,346, 700 380,000 4,900 


Subsection 3.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry. 


The growth of the live-stock and poultry industries in Canada from decade to 
decade is indicated in summary form in Table 12. 


12.\Live Stock and Poultry on Farms in Canada, Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Item. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921.1 1931. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
HLOTSCB a. e's sae 836,748 | 1,059,858 | 1,470,572 | 1,577,498 | 2,598,958 | 3,610,494 3,113,909 
CoG Cae 2,624,290 | 3,483,989 | 4,120,586 | 5,576,451 6,526,088 | 8,519,484 7,973,031 
Milk cows?.....| 1,251,209 | 1,595,800 | 1,857,112 | 2,408,677 | 2,595,255 | 3,324,653 3,371,923 
Other cattle...| 1,373,081 | 1,838,189 |} 2,263,474 | 3,167,774 | 3,930,828 | 5,194,831 4,601,108 
215 pee 3,155,509 | 3,048,678 | . 2,563,781 | 2,510,239 | 2,174,300 | 3,203,966 3,627,116 
WINS... ....... i 366, 083 | 1,207,619 | 1,733,850 | 2,353,828 | 3,634,778 | 3,040,730 4,699,831 
All poultry..... 3 14,105, 1024] 17,922,658 | 31,793,261 | 50,325,248 | 65,184,6895 
Hens and 
chickens. . = - 12,696,701 | 16,651,887 | 29,773,457 | 48,021,647 61,277,229 
Turkeys..... - = 468 , 306 684,569 863,182 1,096,721 2,223,197 
Dueks.::...< = = 820,169 290,765 627,098 603,152 749,980 
Geese........ — - 587, 9382 895,997 629, 624 663,728 902,251 
Hives of bees... 144,791 - 199, 288 189, 986 180,372 185,530 215,349 


-1 Includes live stock elsewhere than on farms as follows: horses, 158,742; cattle, 149,995; sheep,, 3,499; 
swine, 80,439; poultry, 6,978,054; hives, 37,425. 2 From 1921, ‘ ‘Cows in milk or in calf”? 3 Poul- 
try not reported for this Census. 4 Includes 91,994 unspecified. hee ahs Includes 382, 082 other poultry. 
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In Table 13 indexes are given showing the numbers of animals on farms for the 
years 1921 to 1939, expressed as percentages of the average numbers on farms during 
the period 1921 to 1925. 


13.—Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, 1921-39. 
(Average 1921-25=100.) 


Milk Other 


Year. Horses. Gnaegl Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
1B le ast A wet ha Ney | | tn Se By va pincln = akin EARS grees fe Tene Ne 105-1 99-9 110-6 121-4 88-9 
NB Deal as pyar pin mie cd Aege ghy Daley sa, eh Mer ab Ae E2 100-6 100-2 102-2 107-8 90-3 
18! 2 ee eis eRe ae oh oc Riel has ele ot ee Aa at AMER | 97-3 97-8 95-5 91-0 101-6 
1 ct ih RMI ae ie eR ER iet Ea a TE ba Mr 98-9 99-7 98-0 88-7 117-0 
192% 5 whee Naot See, fc ORES BS IS Nara epee cial eee 98-0 102-5 93-7 91-0 102-1 
1 6 ae ee nt 6 ie at ae aa i Lari Ai bra Kastan de MOE ds ys wate 93-7 102-7 80-9 103-8 100-6 
LO OTASE Se ee ee. See eS a-ha ee nee ate 94-3 103-8 90-1 107-8 108-3 
1 A ieee Heer ee ae aaa Siren SE PEM Sie yah GN Coatinnemovh Its aie 93-1 101-1 85-3 112-9 103-8 
1 Se en a NL, eRe a ent GO AG Se Se ha eS HS 93-1 98-5 87-9 120-1 101-1 
OD Mea Si let cathy, Ge ee eM oiaee, dele Sooo Ser ORte ree ieee 90-8 98-5 89-8 122-1 92-3 
LOSS. toe os Sone eee is AEE aie ao ita se ree 85-8 90-2 78:7 119-8 108-4 
OR Ors. takes Ge Cenk ee ee ee Ae 85-2 96-1 84-1 120-4 107-0 
1A! SS eae Se SRM eal eat Cnr ny SE Renee Ry ae ee 82-3 98-8 88-6 111-9 87-7 
1S ey ee eae Sh ee Sein Sn TA ee i ee a 80-9 103-3 87-0 113-0 84-3 
Ds a pgs res Nat ic beet 5 OD Ra Ce Rl conor OW, 80°8 102-9 85-0 112-3 81-9 
193 6 oecke ce aeat, es, aaron eee ace Cada PTC an ree ee 79-7 103-9 84-7 109-9 95-6 
198%, cope ce reel or cee Le eee CNS SE i 79-5 105-4 83-8 110-3 91-4 
TOS Seca = Wee ei PE ieee LE Le ier: Gea een ae 77-8 103-6 79-3 112-8 80-4 
19 BO eco ae ee eee Cn ect pea i lees ee 77-9 103-6 78-7 111-2 99-1 


The numbers of live stock and of poultry on farms, which were formerly shown 
in separate tables on a three- and two-year basis, respectively, are now shown on a 
ten-year basis in Table 14, while average values per head are shown for the six 
latest years in Table 15. Statistics for total cattle, geese, and ducks, together with 
total values for each kind of live stock, are given in the “Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics’ for February, 1940. 


14.— Farm Live Stock and Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, 1930-39. 


Province and Item. 1930. | 19381. | 19382. | 1983. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939. 
000 000 "000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
Canada— 
HOrsesico..t.. 8 ae Pee eee 38,295} 3,114) 3,089} 2,984) 2,983] 2,981] 2,892} 2,883] 2,821) 2,824 
IMI CONVS set Breese 3,683} 3,372] 3,595} 3,694) 3,864] 3,844] 38,885} 38,940) 3,874! 3,873 
Other:cattless 4.54 5,254} 4,601] 4,917) 5,182) 5,088} 4,971) 4,955] 4,900) 4,637) 4,601 
Sheep ioe sea a es 3,696) 3,627) 9.3..040] 3,a80|" 6,421) 13,099), 3,621) sos040) | os 4lolmmorooo 
Swins sre Ae), Sitoeiee, 4,000} 4,700} 4,63v| 3,801} 3,654) 3,549) 4,145) 3,963) 3,487] 4,294 
Hens and chickens....... 56, 247| 61,572] 59,843] 54,943] 55,430] 53,063] 55,769) 53,983) 53,775] 58,510 
MP UrKeY 8b). or eis 2,399} 2,232) 2,478) 2,580} 2,644) 2,066) 2,045) 1,998} 2,040) 2,476 
Alipoultriyh seen tense 60,795} 65,468} 64,080} 59,324] 59,799] 56,769] 59,339] 57,510] 57,237] 62,405 
Prince Edward Island— 
TORSES 72 See ee ee 35 30 29 29 27 28 28 29 29 29 
Milk COWS RGE Emo: occ 43 44 45 46 46 47 46 46 46 46 
Othericattless 40 x ee 56 7 58 59 50 48 47 53 54 53 
Sheep... date ase 87 78 68 64 54 50 49 50 49 46 
Swine t,..k eee, See oe 54 41 42 34 32 38 42 44 44 48 
Hens and chickens....... 917 827 834 814 753 779 852 826 830 829 
Lurkeys: 210 2ee ee 2 oe 13 10 11 9 11 10 12 12 11 12 
All poultryt:.. see 980 878 885 872 808 831 907 878 873 871 
Nova Scotia— 
FLORSESH.. eee bins 2 See he 51 43 43 41 42 41 40 42 43 44 
Muti Cows) pee Jee, 3. oct 140 108 113 120 124 116 114 115 116 118 
Other eattle............. 145 113 126 127; 120 107 100 113 121 122 
Sheep aiet 5 ber. suena. 290 196 156 148 145 133 135 138 146 144 
SWE ee a hte nee 44 44 oe 42 42 40 43 50 44 45 
Hens and chickens....... T3100) 2232) sete OTe a7 Sle OO alae ol eooolteed 521 oie es) | elie ne 
UT Keys -).. hers eye oe 17 12 9 9 13 11 15 16 15 17 
All. poultiryl ss, £2 ae taster 1,146; 1,267) 1,240} 1,205) 1,220) 1,154] 1,268) 1,244| 1,255) 1,256 


! Includes geese and ducks. 
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14.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, 1930-39—concluded. 


1933. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 


1939. 


Province and Item. 1930. 
000 
New Brunswick— 
FHOUBOS Beg st Re teehee 3 50 
IVEIIKACOWS cca cre ns 107 
Other cathley awh . 22: 122 
SHGCN Teese cote 153 
SwiMersterc.. ees 67 
Hens and chickens....... 1,018 
Purkeyst (see «ee. 
Allipoultwy ls 2h see dd. 1,087 
Quebec— 
IOP Ae Bree eee cites hee: 367 
MaMGIC@OWS : fare! contece sce 1,024 
Otheredttle.. 2. et. 995 
[Sefer ge a a 871 
SWINGS seers ccmlacis « fees 703 
Hens and chickens....... 8, 209 
AL Chel Coke) ee Son oe 194 
Allinonltry la t2 |: 25.9.0: 8,580 
Ontario— 
Orseae St . sta hacia es 607 
Militeows).4ee-h.5 ities: 222) 
Other cattle. As ecses.c 1,453 
BOD och hance Maier states 1,134 
Sywallo <A eee ical.s wate 1,661 
Hens and chickens....... 20,901 
FORO YSRe tis sien Bae 522 
ATE poultry: ode cne oe. 22,560 
Manitoba— 
LOrSeRie: 4 shan lie anes 360 
IMGIKICOWS / Peet iss: 252 
Othorcattlemndk 203 oeksc: 484 
MEG D stare Merde talc an athe 223 
SS WIMOr ne ances Sete cdr 272 
Hens and chickens....... 5,035 
PUMIEKOYV BR e,.5 hte Section, 5 435 
PALIGNOULEEY ... sen ctecc ae 5,659 
Saskatchewan— 
MAOrSe Slt Phin. dae Bess 1,072 
MMTISSCOWS 8 cases ones 429 
Othercattles) ohne k 786 
ECS OF ot Pe eas Seas 210 
dios. dases ch cts se. 498 
Hens and chickens....... 8,721 
EEE VSN ich il. cet  hekee 513 
DAME OULGRY 2d o.ie dees tae - 9,507 
Alberta— 
IOrBeSh eset. Jee 699 
Molisicows !ae Seti s 348 
Ophericattle ssc ste<.s se 940 
HOOD ERE hakee deo three es 530 
BRVANO ae. on ek Oca ne we 636 
Hens and chickens....... 6,784 
MIURKCVAs ke ete once es 
POU DOWEL). x. 5. bisects ows 7,626 
British Columbia— 
Oe ee, See 54 
COW Sr sce c lacs enon 118 
Othericattlevcn <2 ..6h 660. 273 
WTOC ers Le outed cic Satie Scan 198 
WANG Rett Os de oe hes 65 
Hens and chickens....... 3,562 
BUMRICOMBS an sels cc.oea vs the 48 
PUMDOUURY 2 oc ke. cocoa + 3,650 


1 Includes geese and ducks. 


1931. | 1932 
"000 *000 
51 53 
101 109 
112 112 
144 131 
85 96 
1,264) 1,415 
35 27 
1,324; 1,470 
301 297 
892 933 
815 944 
734 751 
728 667 
7,624] 8,114 
150 163 
7,932] 8,445 
577 578 
1,098} 1,175 
1,416} 1,354 
1,045} 1,040 
1,359) 1,375 
22,380) 21,683 
399 414 
23,588) 22,929 
325 342 
237 257 
432 477 
217 199 
30 338 
5,003) 4,929 
399 500 
5,547} 5,617 
998 963 
424 454 
765 874 
281 314 
949 898 
10,651) 10,644 
623 72 
11,507] 11,603 
732 726 
385 424 
740 800 
786 834 
1,052) 1,118 
8,269] 7,676 
565 583 
9,016) 8,454 
57 58 
83 85 
151 172 
146 152 
52 52 
4,322) 3,341 
39 42 
4,409} 3,437 


7,050 


574 
1,183 
1,341 
1,001 
1,258 

21,729 

416 

22,991 


4,812 


947 
480 
966 
360 
649 
9,305 
791 
10,348 


1934. | 1935. 

*000 ’000 
51 51 
114 114 
112 94 
114 OHI 
71 79 
1,235) 1,240 
24 26 
1,285} 1,289 
265 267 
947 936 
779 726 
612 667 
551 611 
6,751| 6,690 
126 129 
7,029) 6,965 
564 563 
Ns WA ire a Bos 
1,318} 1,287 
963 946 
1,178} 1,225 
21,567) 21,731 
419 421 
22,802) 22,962 
296 297 
339 330 
456 430 
216 218 
242 184 
4,097) 3,712 
535 431 
4,795} 4,262 
932 934 
556 554 
948 932 
448 460 
596 514 
9,313] 8,685 
869 567 
10,434) 9,501 
698 691 
462 464 
1,109); 1,140 
696 639 
896 809 
6,992) 5,783 
610 434 
7,804) 6,404 
58 59 
99 106 
196 207 
173 175 
46 49 
3,536} 3,320 
37 37 
3,622} 3,401 


22,958 


305 
328 
419 
208 
270 
4,255 
380 
4,729 


22,420 


325 
384 
458 
231 
219 
4,512 
451 
5,081 


22,841 


315 
366 
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15.—Average Values per Head of Farm Live Stock and Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, 
1935-39. 


Norts.—Figures for 1925-34 will be found at pp. 272-273 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


‘ 


1938. 


100 
41 
26 
33 
5-15 
13-97 


0-73 
2-32 


114 
37 


Province and Item.} 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 
$ $ $ 

Canada— 
Horses? cs o.2e% 65 (ee Upp 
Milk cows...... 35 on 40 
Other cattle....}| 22 23 25 
All-cattle.>. 2% 27 29 32 
Sheep Se x. ochre 5:02) 5-42) 5-61 
Swinewtess eee 11-77) 10-98} 12-31 
Hens and 

chickens...... 0-65] 0-63} 0-69 

Wurkeys- ee 1-88] 1-77} 1-90 
P. E. Island— 

ETOnses ence 82 90 91 

Milk cows...... 3l 35 oil 

Other cattle. ...| 21 24 24 

All cattle: > 2ece 26 29 30 

heépiv nn ccm 5-41] 5-08} 5-55 
S Wiles eee eee 12-23) 11-50] 10-55 
Hens and 

chickens...... 0-76} 0-68) 0-72 
sburkeyseeee ser 1-72} 1-83) 1-89 

Nova Scotia— 

OLSOS So see 88 94 102 
Milk cows......| 33 38 42 
Other cattle. ...| 21 24 28 
All cattle....... 27 31 35 
Sheep.aca eee 4-42) 4-70) 5-22 
Swine. ease 13-12] 14-10} 14-30 
Hens and 

chickens...... 0-64; 0-75) 0-73 
DLurkeys?).) 0 2-06} 2-38) 2-23 

New Brunswick-— 

IELOPSeS ee ee 105 111 114 
Milk cows...... 31 36 36 
Other cattle. ...| 17 21 91 
All cattle....... 25 29 29 
Sheep........... 4-51} 4-98] 5-23 
Swine er eee 14-61} 15-86) 15-03 
Hens and 

chickens...... 0:75) 0-77| 0-83 

PDurkeyst ie. see 2-44) 2-60] 2-52 

Quebec— 

Horses. 120 112 17 
Milk cows......} 34 38 43 
Other ecattle....} 16 22 24 
Allicattles +..: 26 OL 34 
Sheep iw io tee 5-00} 5-24] 5-57 
Swineser +. see 14-00} 10-70} 14-00 
Hens and 

chickens...... 0-80} 0-66) 0-88 
hurkeysess. 2-40} 2-20) 2-46 


102 
41 
27 
34 


118 
40 


Milk cows...... 
Other cattle. ... 
All cattle....... 


chickens...... 


Thirkeyeiiaonn 


Other cattle. ... 
Allleattles.s. 2 


TLurkeys3s.2.c44 


Other cattle.... 
Allkeattletas a 


Purkeyses. ss: 2 


Tirkeyseen. sae 


1939. ||Province and Item.! 1935. 


“45 
92 


0-53 
1-76 


14 
65 


0-48 
1-62 


28 
06 


. 0-47 


1-66 


1936. 


105 


46 


1937. 


103 


1938. 


5-23 
-99 
0-55 
1-71 


4-90 
-60 


0-41 
1-63 


4-97 
81 


0-47 
1-61 


1939. 


Wool Production.—Of the total wool production in Canada for 1939, estimated 
at 17,888,000 lb., the Provinces of Alberta, Ontario, and Quebec accounted for the 
major part (nearly 70 p.c. of the 13,611,000 lb. of shorn wool). In Alberta, most of 
the wool comes from the sheep ranches, while in Ontario and Quebec it is produced 


by small farm flocks. 


The outbreak of war in September caused an immediate change in the Canadian 


wool situation. 


Wool prices during the summer months had been at very low levels. 


However, the demand for wool increased enormously with the need for outfitting the 
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armed forces, and under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board prices were fixed at 
45 cents a pound for domestic crossbred wool and tops. This order remained in 
effect until Jan. 27, 1940, when it was revoked and market prices were again es- 
tablished. 


Although prices during the late fall months were much higher than in the pre- 
vious year, the value of the 1940 clip was only $123,000 higher than in 1938. 
This was due in part to the fact that most of the clip had been disposed of by farmers 
prior to September. Some advantage of the higher prices was, of course, gained by 
those producers marketing through co-operatives. 


16.—Kstimated Production, Exports, Imports, and Apparent Consumption of Wool 
in Canada, 1930-39. 


Nore.—Comparable statistics for the years 1920-29 are given at p. 219 of the 19839 Year Book. 


Shorn 
Se Total Apparent 
Year. Yield | Total | Price Total Pulled. Pro- Exports. | Imports. Con- 
per Yield | per Value duction. sumption. 
Fleece. | Shorn. lb. Shorn. 
lb. 000 1b. | cts. $ 7000 Ib. | ’0001lb. | ’0001b. | ’0001b. | ’000 lb. 
19300 te. 7:0 | 12,800 11 | 1,392,400 3,852 16,652 4,382 9,459 21,729 
OS een: 7:0 | 13,575 8 | 1,050,400 4,250 17,825 4,770 10,849 23, 904 
1982. oe eee 7-1 | 14,027 5 721,900 4,087 18,114 By ¢l2 8,717 23,119 
ORG oe eee ss 7-1 | 13,308 10 | 1,364,300 4,511 17,819 11,258 13,761 20,322 
MOS Aree eS 6-9 | 13,135 10} 1,254,600 4,443 17,578 4,260 14,932 28,250 
O35. sitet. 7-1 | 13,320 11 | 1,492,500 4,499 17,819 8,363 14,872 24,328 
TO8G2) Boke 7-2 | 13,057 14} 1,861,200 4,374 17,431 9,103 22,782 31,110 
TOS Aa ou). oo B20) 13.204 15 | 2,048,700 4,358 17,629 4,813 24,427 37, 248 
MOS Sebo sem, 7-3 | 13,386 11 | 1,565,000: 4,309 17,695 4,260 15,524 28,959 
HOB ORE ees otc: 7-5 | 13,611 12 | 1,688,000 4,277 17,888 4,664 19,077 32,301 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


Production of Farm Eggs.—The estimated production of farm eggs in 1938 
was 6,044,000 doz. less than the production of 1937, a decrease of 2-8 p.c. The 
total value of the egg production of Canada registered a decrease of 5-6 p.c. as 
compared with the previous year. Complete data by provinces for 1987 and 1938 
are given at p. 220 of the 1939 Year Book. 


17._Estimated Production and Value of Farm Eggs in Canada, 1930-38. 


: Average Total Price 
Year. pee Production Egg Per el 
pues Per Hen. |} Production.} Dozen. ; 
No. No. doz. cts. $ 

LORU) Atle Oe a or ae oe ne ae ra 29,052,600 95 230,000,000 27 62,100,000 
RENO Gr. Bi, oe OE Se Boe oe 25,407,000 112 237,131,000 17 40,312,000 
UES) 2 dd fe Se ar Ane ee eR 24,806,600 Let 229,461,000 13 29, 830,000 
CROLEY aie tonne AT RIE see ero 24,922,000 107 222,254,000 12 27,577,000 
LNT s) ho js a Re ts a ee 24,688,000 108 223,272,000 15 34,454,000 
ME eis 8S atating oalhank wince 24,594,000 109 223,540,000 17 37,763,000 
LOUD ceencas Ee ee 23,798,000 111 219,494,000 18-5 40,776,000 
MINT CL eased oreo o's «days Sve Ko bia a rwrdaa 23,861,000 110 219,443.000 17-5 38,480,000 


MR tare a aes 0s 8 Gps ie le, aia’y we alee 23,089,000 111 213,399,000 19 40,653,000 
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The export movement of eggs to British Empire markets has increased con- 
siderably in recent years. In 1938, 1,539,807 doz. eggs were shipped to the United 
Kingdom, representing 0-66 p.c. of the total production for that year; the total 
exports amounted to 1,842,538 doz. Imports have continued at a low level since 
1930 when 2,908,340 doz. eggs were imported into the Dominion. In 1935 the 
imports amounted to only 26,842 doz. and in 1938 they increased to 33,534 doz. 


Eggs have always been a relatively popular diet with the Canadian people. 
In 1988 the disappearance of eggs in the Dominion amounted to 233,471,546 doz. 
representing a per capita consumption of 20-83 doz. These calculations are made 
by adding the estimated production of farm eggs, eggs elsewhere produced, imports, 
and stocks at the first of January, and deducting therefrom the exports during the 
year, and stocks on hand at the end of the year. . 


Subsection 4.—Dairying Statistics. 


In the present edition of the Year Book, revised statistics, based upon a more 
complete analysis of census figures, are presented for the years 1930-38, on a Do- 
minion basis only. Figures for the provinces may be found in ‘‘Dairying Statistics 
for Canada, 1938’’, which carries the revision back to 1934, and in a special supple- 
mentary statement, issued in September, 1939, which covers the years 1930-33. 
Statistics for Canada and the provinces, covering the years 1936-38, appear at 
pp. 221-224 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Milk Production.—The first milk production estimate was contained in the 
Census Report for 1911, showing a farm output of nearly 7,000,000,000 lb. in 1900 
and slightly more than 9,750,000,000 lb. in 1910. The increase thus reported 
occurred during a ten-year period of extensive land settlement. During this period 
the number of farm holdings advanced approximately one-third, and breeding 
stock was shipped in large numbers to the western prairies to meet the needs of 
the new colonists. 


In the course of the next decade (1910-20), a marked development took 
place in live-stock and dairying enterprises; since the quest for new lands had 
practically subsided, the number of farm occupants increased only 4 p.c. while the 
number of milk cows made a gain of 28 p.c. But the increase in milk cows was 
only partially reflected in the muk production estimate for 1920, which amounted 
to approximately 10,500,000,000 lb. 


In the subsequent period (1920-30), the movement toward dairying was much 
more pronounced; the production of milk, as shown in the revised estimate for 
1930, reached a total of over 13,000,000,000 Ib., nearly double the amount produced 
at the beginning of the century. This increase was accompanied by a greater 
production per cow. In 1900, the average yield was 2,851 lb.; in 1920, it advanced 
to 3,189 lb.; and in 1980 to 3,578 lb. The production per farm also advanced; 
from an average of 13,486 lb. in 1900 it increased to 14,911 lb. in 1920, and to 17,605 
Ib. in 1980. 

The increase in the total milk production in 1988 represented a gain of 2-9 
p.c. over 1937. As compared with 1930, the increase was 20-6 p.c. This can be 
deduced from Table 18. 

Of the total quantity of milk manufactured, 59-4 p.c. was used in the pro- 
duction of creamery butter, 23-4 p.c. in dairy butter, 12-9 p.c. in cheese, and 
4-3 p.c. in concentrated milk products, ice cream, and farm-made cheese. 
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18.—Total Milk Production of Canada, 1930-38. 


Manufactured. 
Year. z In< 
Farms. Factories. 
lb. lb. 
GSO Rs hse € 2,292 ,261,500} 6,036,331, 900 
19S Le as eine 2,362,898,400) 6,853, 235,600 
LO Die Miron At coe 2,450,924,400) 6,603,534, 700 
TES BU wes tsk eee 2,482,127,400} 6,619,776, 700 
TOSa hate seakieiae 2,581,141,400|] 6,870,478, 900 
LOS Bais. ce Gs 2,569 ,285,400| 7,054, 892,900 
TSO. tere ee 2,566,072,400) 7,525,268, 100 
Ltn Y ee ey ee Con 9 2,544,045,400| 7,650,571, 200 
LOSS Sc 2,472,166,400| 8,052, 261,500 


Me pervs als Loy Tie 
Fluid Farm Fed on 1 : 
Sales. Consumed. Warras: Production. 

lb. lb. lb. ib. 


2,524, 288,000 
2, 759,321,000 
2,699, 411,000 
2,688, 035,000 
2,786, 248,000 
2,773,175,000 
2,790,015, 000 
2,727, 861,000 
2,812, 871,000 


1,444,538, 000 
1,593 ,545,000 
1,569, 252,000 
1,594,318, 000 
1,646,452, 000 
1,655, 861,000 
1,630, 738,000 
1,602, 770,000 
1,656, 617,000 


774,000, 000//13,071,419, 400 
816,000, 000/14, 385, 000, 000 
801,360, 000/14, 124,482, 100 
849, 840, 000)/14 , 234,097, 100 
821,640, 000/14, 705, 960,300 
794,600, 000/14 , 847, 814,300 
812,320, 000)/15, 324, 413 , 500 
801,480, 000/15, 326, 727,600 
776,820, 000/15, 770, 235, 900 


Farm Value of Milk Production.—Gross farm income from milk production 
in 1938, i.e., farm value less milk fed to live stock, amounted to $144,000,000 
while sales income was $119,000,000, or 82-3 p.c. of the total farm value of milk 


production. 


19.—_Farm Value of Milk Production of Canada, 1930-38. 


Notr.—The data in this table are based on the values of whole milk on farms, the haulage costs for milk 
and cream being deducted from the plant values to obtain the figures shown. 


Manufactured. 

Year. On Th 
Farms. Factories. 

$ $ 
POSO) gwges Wak 20,469,000 60,261,000 
tet ine Sonn See 18,179,000 60,479,000 
i RD ges ie ener 15,457,000 49,118,000 
LER Ge en anole Satie Gs 15,663,000 49,187,000 
MOS Tee dee ck 16,814,000 52,209,000 
IRs cic ae oe ae 17,452,000 55,451,000 
POS G8 amid s sani: 18,310,000 61,249, 000 
KU ea A ot 19,387,000 66, 118,000 
HOSS gee Poti crevs., 19,088,000 70,366,000 


Milk Otherwise Used. 


Fluid 
Sales. 


Shi es 


40,480,000 
39,627,000 
34,409,000 
34,935,000 
37,797,000 
37,412,000 
39,794,000 
39,810, 000 
41,855,000 


Farm 
Consumed. 


$ 


12,954,000 
12,343,000 
10,008,000 
10, 162,000 
10,785,000 
11,330,000 
11,745,000 
12,321,000 
12,912,000 


Total 
Fed on Value. 
Farms. 

$ $ 

6,934,000 141,098,000 
6,314,000 136,942,000 
5,042,000 114,034,000 
5,312,000 115,259,000 
5,293,000 122,898,000 
5,345,000 126, 990,000 
5,716,000 136,814,000 
6,058,000 143,694,000 
5,980,000 150,201,000 


Butter and Cheese.—In 1938 creamery butter recorded an increase in quantity 
of 8-0 p.c. as compared with 1937, dairy butter a decrease of 2-8 p.c., and all cheese 
a decrease of 7-1 p.c. The cheese output, however, was still greater by 21-8 p.c. 
than that of 1934. The quantity of dairy butter for 1938 decreased slightly from 
that of the preceding year, but the increase in the creamery product more than com- 
pensated for the decrease. Cheese, on the other hand, recorded a decline of 7-1 p.c. 
in quantity between 1937 and 19388. 


20.—Production of Butter and Cheese in Canada, 1930-38. 


Butter. Cheese. 
Year. — 
Dairy. Creamery. Total. Farm-Made. Factory. Total. 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
BOSOM ga. oo 97,529,095 | 185,751,061 | 283,280,156 812,998 | 119,105,203 119,918,201 
La See 100,496,000 | 225,955,246 | 326,451,246 918,300 | 113,956,639 114,874,939 
ORO ea aera 104,208,000 | 214,002,127 | 318,210,127 1,019,300 | 120,524,243 121,543,543 
ERE td 105,518,000 219, 232,546 324,750, 546 1,067,300 111, 146,493 112,213,793 
LRU ae ie 109,716,000 | 234,852,961 | 344,568,961 1,128,300 99,346,617 100,474,917 
UE oar 109,161,999 | 240,918,799 | 350,080,798 1,232,148 | 100,427,390 101,659, 538 
GEAR Se mas 109,026,000 | 250,931,777 | 359,957,777 1,229,300 | 119,123,483 120,352, 783 
US BY i Aig. a 9 Pe 108,084,000 | 247,056,746 | 355,140,746 1,232,300 | 130,625,838 131, 858, 138 
Oe Sa 105,076,000 | 266,886,900 | 371,962,900 1,101,300 | 121,314,600 122,415,900 


a ee ee 


ww 
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Total Value of Dairy Production.—The increase in the 1988 value of dairy 
production amounted to $4,539,965, a gain of 2-1 p.c. as compared with 1937. 
Of the total value in 1938, creamery butter accounted for 30-0 p.c.; miscellaneous 
factory products, 11-4 p.c.; dairy butter, 9-5 p.c.; factory cheese, 7-5 p.c.; skim 
milk and buttermilk, 4-6 p.c.; and farm-made cheese, 0-1 p.c. Milk otherwise 
used, while the largest item, is made up of the milk sold as fluid, milk used on farms 
and milk fed to live stock. The percentages of the total were 28-3, 5-9, and 
2-7, respectively. 


Of the $25,025,000 shown in Table 21 as the value of miscellaneous factory 
products, ice cream accounts for 42-2 p.c. of the whole and concentrated whole 
milk products for another 36-1 p.c. Statistics of quantities and values for each 
of the products included under this head are given for the years 1934-88, at pp. 11 
and 12 of ‘‘Dairying Statistics for Canada, 1938", which may be obtained from the 
Dominion Statistician. 


21.—_Total Value of the Dairy Production of Canada, 1930-38. 


Butter. Cheese. ; 
ees Milk Total, 
Year. = ee - apeks Factory | Otherwise All 
Teds da eas Used.! Products.? 
Dairy. Creamery. |Farm-Made.| Factory. é 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1980 Nome css 27,385,000 | 56,670,504 116,055 | 18,089,870 | 24,719,087 | 78,705,000 | 218,188,516 
LOST. cytes cer teren: 20,532,000 | 50,198,878 110,050 | 12,824,695 | 19,398,441 | 78,380,000 | 192,825,064 
198 2 sawn ata 14,815,000 | 40,475,479 94,420 | 11,379,922 | 15,148,605 | 69,096,000 | 158,083,426 
LOSS: Arete eis 2 16,373,600 | 43,546,109 108,021 | 11,127,984 | 18,739,466 | 69,965,000 | 162,476,580 
1934. ane ek 17,367,000 | 48,168,592 113,021 | $,797,588 | 15,130,515 | 74,162,000 | 172,916,716 
1935 ccs nosve oon Bioes 18,392,000 | 52,228,133 133,023 | 10,570,309 | 16,705,958 | 74,265,000 | 180,756,423 
LOSGiie ee atoe os 20,006,000 | 57,662,160 162,028 | 15,565,813 | 18,070,763 | 77,601,000 | 198,671,764 
103 (eee eee lec bce KO00n Coan odiioos . 174,027 | 17,965,123 | 22,748,780 | 78,087,000 | 215,623, 262 
LOSS cyte 20,957,000 | 66,080,700 151,027 | 16,597,500 | 25,025,000 | 81,287,000 | 220,163,227 


1 Consists of milk sold for domestic use valued at plants, and milk consumed and milk fed valued at 
farms. 2 The data in this column include the total value of skim milk and buttermilk. For all 
Canada this amounted to $10,065,000 in 1938, $9,814,009 in 1937, $9,604,000 in 1936, $8,462,000 in 1935, $8,178,000 
in 1934, $7,617,000 in 1933, $7,074,000 in 1932, $11,381,000 in 1931, and $12,503,000 in 1930. 


Consumption of Dairy Products—The consumption of butter in Canada in 
1938 amounted to 356,797,062 lb., or 95-9 p.c. of the total production, and that of 
cheese was 40,555,515 lb., or 33-1 p.c. of the total production. The domestic 
consumption of all concentrated milk products was 71-0 p.c. of the total production. 


The consumption of fresh milk, together with cream expressed as milk, reached 
a total of 4,300,000,000 Ib., or 3,300,000,000 pints in 19388. This represented a 
daily consumption for the whole of Canada of 0-82 pint per person. It is important 
to observe that the milk producers supplying their own homes consumed 1-17 
pints per day while those required to purchase their supply averaged only 0-70 
pint per day. 


On a per capita basis, the annual consumption of the various dairy products 
in 1938 was: milk and cream, 384-3 lb.; butter, 31-8 lb.; cheese, 3-6 lb.; evaporated 
milk, 6-7 lb.; condensed milk, 0-98 lb.; powdered milk, 2-0 lb.; and ice cream, 0-77 gal. 
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22.—Per Capita Daily Consumption of Milk in Canada, 1930-38. 


Milk Consumed. Population. Daily Consumption Per Capita. 
ee ae 
Farm. a: Total. Farm.! ans Total. Farm. ise Total. 
000 pt. 7000 pt.| ’000 pt. 000 7000 7000 pt. pt. pt. 
1930....| 1,065,873] 1,901,793] 2,967, 666 2,469 7,726 10,195 1-18 0-67 0-80 
1931....} 1,175,820} 2,078,867) 3,254,687 2,510 7,853 10,363 1-28 0-73 0-86 
1932... .| 1,157,895] 2,033,731) 3,191,626 2,541 7,951 10,492] 1-25 0-70 0-83 
1933....} 1,176,390} 2,025,160} 3,201,550 2,577 8,090 10,667 1-25 0-69 0-82 
1934....| 1,214,858] 2,099, 154 3,314,012 2,606 8,204 10,810 1-28 0-70 0-84 
108o2. 1,221,800 2,089,305} 3,311, 105 2,628 8,293 10,921 1-27 0-69 0-83 
1936....| 1,203,262) 2,101,993] 3,305,255 2,809 8, 205 11,014 1-17 0-70 0-82 
1937....| 1,182,626! 2,055,165) 3,237,791 2,833 8,273 11, 106 1-14 0-68 0-80 


1938....| 1,222,359] 2,119,210 


ua 2,854 8,341 11,195 1-17 0-70 0-82 


1‘‘Farm’’ population refers to that part of the population located on farms where milk is produced. 
2“*Non-Farm”’ population includes the total urban population, plus that part of the rural population located 
on farms where there are no milk cows. In other words, the former group is composed of milk producers 
while the latter is composed of milk buyers. 


Exports and Imports of Butter and Cheese.—Buiier—The export move- 
ment of Canadian butter has followed a more or less erratic course. The amounts 
exported from Canada were comparatively small until 1918 when shipments in- 
creased to nearly 11,000,000 lb. as compared with 4,250,000 lb. in the previous year. 
During the period 1915-18, exports averaged a little over 6,500,000 lb. per year, 
and the total for the four years represented 7-7 p.c. of the factory output. After 
the War of 1914-18 a more pronounced advance was recorded. In 1919 export 
shipments reached 16,500,000 lb.; while this declined substantially in the two 
subsequent years, a four-year period (1922-25) followed in which exports moved 
up to exceptionally high levels. The average was then approximately 21,000,000 
lb. annually, and represented 12-6 p.c. of the creamery butter make. The all- 
time high was reached in 1925 when 26,500,000 lb. were shipped from Canadian 
ports. A sharp reduction followed. From 1927 to 1980 the yearly average was 
only about 1,750,000 lb.; in the period 1931-84 the average was 4,750,000 lb.; and 
from 1935 to 1988 the yearly average was nearly 5,250,000 lb. In 1935, the exports 
of 7,750,000 lb. were the highest since 1931 when nearly 11,000,000 Ib. of butter 
were shipped out of Canada. In 1938 they fell to slightly below 4,000,000 lb. 


The butter import movement has also revealed significant variations from 
year to year. From 1915 to 1918 the quantities of butter brought into Canada 
were exceedingly small, averaging 2,250,000 lb. per year, but in the next four- 
year period they had increased to an average of 3,250,000 Ib. Commencing with 
the year 1926, imports moved to exceptionally high levels, and from 1927 to 19380 
they averaged 25,750,000 lb., the highest figure being 38,500,000 lb. imported in 1930. 
Between 1931 and 1934, imports averaged only 1,750,000 Ib. and from 1935 to 1938 
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tapered off to exceedingly small quantities. The only large movement in 1938 was 
the entry of nearly 5,250,000 lb., most of which came from New Zealand and 
Australia during the early spring when small stocks of Canadian butter resulted in 
seasonal price advances on the Canadian markets. 


Cheese.—Exports of cheese have remained relatively constant. During the 
period 1915-18, they averaged 167,750,000 lb., and for the four years represented 
89-9 p.c. of the cheddar cheese production. The high point in the export movement 
was reached in 1917 when over 176,250,000 lb. of cheese were shipped out of the 
Dominion. The decline in production, which developed more pronounced ten- 
dencies in the early ’twenties, was reflected in the movement of cheese to overseas 
markets. By 1929 less than 93,000,000 lb. were shipped out of Canada; in 1935 
exports declined to less than 56,000,000 lb. During the period 1935-38, the yearly 
average was about 77,000,000 lb.—only 65-2 p.c. of the total cheese-factory output 
of Canada. In the past 20 years annual imports of cheese have averaged only one 
to three million pounds. 


Subsection 5.—Horticulture. 


The statistical treatment of horticulture is confined to fruit growing, nursery 
stock production, vegetable growing, and floriculture, all on a commercial scale. Of 
the several branches of commercial horticulture, fruit and vegetable growing are the 
most important. In recent years the latter has made remarkable gains and now 
surpasses fruit growing in total value of production. Vegetables and flowers grown 
in home gardens for private use probably exceed the volume of commercial produc- 
tion. The processing of fruits and vegetables is an important development closely 
allied to the production industry. In 1938, the latest year for which complete figures 
are available, the total value of processed fruits and vegetables, including wine, was 
almost $52,000,000. 


Fruit Production.—Apple growing is the mainstay of the fruit industry in 
Canada, the value of commercial production averaging about $10,000,000 annually. 
Other fruits cultivated include the pear, peach, plum, cherry, apricot, and grape, 
together with various berries of which the strawberry is ‘most important. Substan- 
tial revenue is derived from the native blueberry and cranberry, the former being 
abundant over large areas of Eastern Canada, while the cranberry is found chiefly 
in the Maritime Provinces. Commercial fruit growing is centred mainly in the 
Provinces of Nova Scotia, Ontario, and British Columbia. For a fuller discussion 
of fruit growing in Canada, the reader is referred to pp. 242-247 of the 1931 edition 
of the Year Book. 


Revised statistics of the estimated commercial production of fruits in the years 
1926-39 are presented in Table 23. The revisions have been made necessary by 
the fact that in previous estimates the quantity and value of the apples used for 
home consumption in Nova Scotia were not deducted, thereby rendering the 
statistics not comparable with those for the other provinces; minor revisions have 
also been made in the figures for other fruits. 


Statistics by provinces will be found in the “ Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics’? for January, 1940, and in the “Annual Statistics of Fruit, Nursery Stock 
and Floriculture, 1989” published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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23.—KEstimated Commercial Production and Shipping-Point Values of Fruits in 


Canada, 1926-39, with Five-Year Averages, 1932-36. 


Norr.—All figures for apples, and certain figures for other fruits, have been revised since the publica- 
tion of those in the 1937 and 1939 Year Books. 


Kind of Fruit 


and 


Apples. 


Year. 


1936 
Av. 1932-36 
1937 


1938 
1939 


es S283 1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
Av. 1932-36 
1937 
1938 
1939 


Plums and 
IPrones sto. 1926 


Peaches 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
Av. 1932-36 
1937 
1938 
1939 


go kite: 1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
Av. 1932-36 
1937 
1938 
1939 


Quantity. 


bbl. 


2,968,900 
2,879,500 
3,320,200 
4,178,900 
3,567,900 


3, 909, 400). 


4,164,400 
5,797,900 
4,696, 100 
4,505, 900 
4,020,900 
4,637,000 
5,057,300 
5,222,400 
5,468,400 


bu. 

274,900 
332,400 
259,400 
356, 000 
451,500 
396, 100 
389, 800 
535, 900 
446, 800 
476,100 
431,300 
456,000 
457,700 
653,400 
604,500 


318,000 
245,500 
463 , 200 
269,300 
263, 700 
209,500 
243,100 
245, 700 
240,200 
263, 100 
158, 700 
230,400 
199,400 
238,000 
223,200 


224,700 
340, 700 
594,700 
662,900 
751,600 
878, 700 
833,300 
823,300 
443 , 800 
619,600 
429,900 
630, 000 
664, 800 
700, 000 
901,300 


Average 
Value 


per 


Unit. 


fh ek ek et et et et bt ot et tt DD RSD DWN NNR RW WwWh www 
fo) vo) 
oO So 


ROR RE DO 
— 
(==) 


Pe ee oe Oe oo Ne) 
Or 
on 


2°27 


Total 
Value. 


$ 


9,626,500 
10,488, 700 
11,353,500 
10, 863, 600 
11,330,300 

8,814, 800 

7,617,100 
11,016,800 
10,022,400 
11,595, 200 

9,639, 500 

9,978,000 
10,957,300 
12,569, 100 

9,511,800 


481,400 
663 , 900 
476,400 
665,300 
629, 500 
464,600 
298, 700 
582,200 
598,200 
641,300 
601,300 
544,300 
634, 500 
688, 100 
650, 800 


455,400 
473,800 
610, 200 
583 , 900 
344, 200 
234, 400 
227,200 
272,000 
371,000 
356, 900 
240,500 
293,500 
283 , 200 
342, 700 
252,300 


602,500 
1,051,700 
1,201, 200 
1,684,500 
1,166, 600 
1,172,600 

906, 900 


1,035, 900 
992, 200 
1,050, 900 


Cherries...... 


Kind of Fruit 
and Year. 


Apricots.......1926 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
Ay. 1932-36 
1937 
1938 
1939 


.1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 

Av. 1932-36 

1937 

1938 

1939 


Strawberries... .1926 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
Av. 1932-36 
1937 
1938 
1939 


Raspberries. .. .1926 


1927 
1928 

| 1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
Av. 1932-36 
1937 


Quantity. 


bu. 


47,200 
15,000 
36,400 
33,500 
11,100 
40,600 
56,000 
34, 100 
100, 800 
33,300 

1,300 
45,100 
52,700 
62,700 
68,700 


186, 400 
209, 600 
261,900 
230,500 


209, 700 


qt. 

9,541,900 
10, 638, 600 
11,112,300 
14, 130, 200 
11,288,900 
16,886, 100 
20,920,200 
21,943,200 
20,240,400 
27,505, 800 
20,578,600 
22,237,500 
23,424,100 
24,145,600 
26,254, 200 


4,658,500 
5,132, 800 
4,412,200 
4,944,600 
4,594,900 
5,347,100 
7,494, 500 
6,119,800 
5, 835, 200 
8,140, 200 
5,651,600 
6,648,300 
8,589, 800 


1938} 11,059,300 
1939| 10,861,200 


DWWNHWNHWNNNH Rw WWwWWwWWww& 
— 
ioe) 


Average 
‘Value 


per 


Unit. 


$ 


bo 
o> 
oO 
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ee 
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io) 


cocoecoeoocoeococej]m 
— 
oO 


oo 
a) 
oo 


Total 
Value. 


$ 


127,100 
67,200 
90,500 

115,800 
40,300 

104, 800 

133,400 

102,300 

246,000 
90,000 

4,100 

115, 200 

122,000 

155,400 

154,500 


579,000 
784,500 
835,400 
854, 200 
793,200 
573,300 
500, 200 
515, 700 
557,900 
556,500 
480,400 
522,100 
513,600 
653,600 
541,900 


1,403, 600 


1,891,300 


699, 800 
783, 900 
749, 900 
884 , 500 
910, 100 
840, 700 
780, 800 
756,500 
824,400 
1,041,200 
704, 100 
821,400 
957,200 
996, 600 
1,042,400 
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23._Estimated Commercial Production and Shipping-Point Values of Fruits in 
Canada, 1926-39, with Five-Year Averages, 1932-36—concluded. 


dot F are 
Kind of Fruit : alue 
and Year. Quantity. per 
Unit. 
lb. $ 
Grapess.- crea. 1926} 24,000,000} 0-03 
1927| 34,560,000) 0-04 
1928] 69,120,000} 0-04 
1929) 50,426,000) 0-04 
1930} 43,103,800} 0-03 
1931] 51,363,200} 0-02 
1932] 49,694,000} 0-01 
1933] 42,486,200} 0-02 
1934) 48,565,200) 0-02 
1935} 42,945,500} 0-02 
1936] 22,915,000) 0-02 
Av. 1932-36] 41,321,200) 0-02 
1937) 54,384,800] 0-02 
1938] 85,973,600) 0-02 
1939] 56,347,500] 0-02 


720, 000, 
1,382,400 
2,764,800 
2,017,000 
1,400, 900 

835, 800 

695,300 

§53,400 

987, 100 

668, 600 

491,300 

699, 100 
1,120,400 

782,600 

925,100 


Kind of Fruit 


and Year. 


Loganberries... 


936 
Av. 1932-36 


Quantity. 


Average 


Value 
per 
Unit. 


Total 
Value. 


lb. 


2,431,800 
1,617,500 
1,389, 900 
1,623,000 
1,675, 800 
2,145,600 
2,277,400 
1,787,400 
2,333,400 
2,186,000 
1,247,400 
1,966,300 
1,540,000 
2,326,600 
2,299,000 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
193 


1937 
1938 
1939 


$ 


0-07 
0-07 
0-08 
0-08 
0-08 
0-05 
0-04 
0-04 
0-05 
0-05 
0-05 
0-05 
0-06 
0-06 
0-05 


$ 


174,100 
112,800 
113, 100 
131,900 
142,300 
114,600 
92,500 
72,900 
108,300 
108, 700 
68,600 
90,200 
97,500 
143,300 
114,900 


Revised statistics for the total value of commercial fruit production are given 
in Table 24. The 1939 figures indicate a reduction of 16-5 p.c. in value as compared 


with 1938. 


24.—Total Value of Commercial Fruit Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-39, 


Nova 


Year. Scotia. 


1 8s A leer Ek Be reine ORS Peg 4,419,400 
LOO vies dec 3 ohcvettay aye’ atlas peta 2,953,100 
10D] oy ext ideas Gee tebe se pee 3, 600, 200 
T9GR. Actes ones nee teee 5,399, 400 
DOD ngs ctaks wit dta aah « Spector 3,018, 700 


New 


Brunswick. 


$ 


194,300 
234,300 
167,900 
184, 700 
175, 200 
206, 000 
165, 400 
199, 000 
159,500 
213,600 
196,500 
259, 800 
275,700 
296,900 


Quebec. 


$ 


754,300 

729, 600 

848, 400 
1,145,900 
1,001,200 

911,600 
1,198,000 
1,421,000 
1,257,000 
1,743,000 
1,352,700 
1,684, 700 
1,357,900 
1,455,300 


Ontario. 


~ § 


4,253,900 
6,436,900 
7,519,500 
8,540, 800 
6,493,300 
5, 894, 000 
3,957,500 
5,353,000 
4,967,100 
5,439,900 
4,721,000 
4,891,500 
4,933,400 
4,886,900 


British 
Columbia. 


$ 


7,455,900 
7,353,500 
6,478, 100 


$ 


14, 869, 400 
17,325, 100 
19,654, 900 
19,591,500 
18,353,300 
14,909, 800 
12, 693,400 
17,043,400 
16,717,500 
18,318,000 
15,136,000 
17,892, 100 
19,319,900 
16,135,900 


The Fruit Nursery Industry.—The first commercial nursery in Canada was 
established near Fonthill, Ont., and this district still continues to be one of the 
While the Province of Ontario accounts for the 
major part of the fruit stock output, there are nurseries distributed through all 


leading centres of the industry. 


the provinces. 


The wholesale value of the product sold during the year ended 


May 31, 1939, showed a decrease of 12-1 p.c. as compared with the previous year. 
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25.—_Numbers and Wholesale Values of Fruit Trees, Bushes, and Plants Sold by 
Nurserymen in Canada, Years Ended May 31, 1936-39. 


Kind of Sold by Nurserymen. Values. 
Cree, Bush, or © |——-- II NA ci 
lant. 1936. 1937. 1988. 1939. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
Apple— No No. oO Oo. $ 
Hiarly:. eae eete 82,063 68, 725 64,376 80,447 sont 26,422 24,978 23,912 
1 SRW ey eee 95,710 70,963 74,679 92,972 36,365 27,915 29,975 29, 893 
Winters. foxes 256, 959 257,615 285,907 270, 228 97,104 96, 682 107,599 77, 254 
ns ba eetegee cc 12,6383 15,675 16,225 29,878 4,226 4,682 4,566 8,453 
Totals, Apple .| 447,365 412,978 441,187 473,525 169, 810 155,701 167,118 139,512 
Crab seedlings... 1 1 6,000 Nil 136 - 120 - 
Root grafts...... 1 22,000 35, 000 50,000 - 1 16225 1,750 
POST ee eee 66,156 84,357 96,276 87,981 26,635 34,529 37,159 29,172 
Pear grafts...... 1 3,500 2,500 2,000 - 1 100 80 
(baa yoga ibn Baral ieee 62, 893 76,974 97,369 78, 833 24,870 28,984 34, 088 27,429 
Plum seedlings 1 1 16,000 - - - 515 - 
Peach. asec 204, 099 201,271 159, 295 187,929 45, 884 48, 220 35,414 36, 785 
CHEETY sh. ta ene 64,352 71,230 70,975 93,058 28,696 30,564 28,057 31,768 
Cherry seedlings 1 1 2,000 1,760 - - 120 138 
WDrICOt. cece 5,357 4,724 5,532 5,972 1724 1,478 1,592 1,817 
Nectarine......... 103 47 70 144 43 17 25 45 
Ounces ce 776 283 383 350 331 136 169 136 
Blackberry....... 56,576 19,601 24,428 31,975 1,801 802 1, 227 944 
Cirtantersatoee.. 88,343 74,554 85, 882 97,809 8,399 6,395 7,116 7,054 
CVAD sone ae ee 128,004 174,036 168, 187 197,615 11, 742 13,611 13,817 14,902 
Gooseberry....... 35,408 39,467 40,562 41,455 5,116 4,996 4,894 4,792 
Raspberry........ 1; 1455221 826,189 765, 741 693, 404 30, 880 26,115 21,890 15, 823 
Loganberry....... 2,506 805 1,63 5,695 85 48 128 392 
Strawberry....... 1,971,282 |3,315,142 |2,381,494 |1,990, 167 13,678 21,406 14, 684 12,226 
Totals........ - - - ~ 369,827 | 373,0022| 369,458 324,765 


1 Not available. 2 Does not include values of 22,000 root grafts and 3,500 pear grafts, which are 
not available. 

Vegetable Production.—Satisfactory annual statistics of the commercial 
vegetable-growing industry are not at present available, but important information 
on the subject is obtained through the decennial census. This material will be 
found at pp. 254-255 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Floriculture.—The total value of floricultural and ornamental nursery stock 
sold in Canada during the years ended May 31, 1938 and 1939, was $2,976,940 
and $3,260,983, respectively, as shown by Table 26. 
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26.— Quantities and Wholesale Values of Floricultural and Ornamental Nursery Stock 
Grown in Canada and Sold Years Ended May 31, 1938 and 1939. 


; 

F 

t 1938. 1939. 

; Description. ox aie ese 3 ee ity ae oe 
> cee Value. Eee. Value. 

shy 

: No. $ No. $ 

= Heemerishes, OULGOOM.. 2. 6 ken ics tile oecte cee e ban vee 481,146 92,544 1,481,931 143, 619 
7 Ornamental shrubs; outdoors. css deccc.ew dew Sele ee wees 876, 250 117,314 1,064,566 107,058 
de Ornamental trees, déeciduous......5...0..6 cee. cs eeesceues 179,952 49,724 199, 002 66, 067 
= Ornamental trees, evergreen...........c0ccee eee cceees 104, 863 116, 689 107, 683 101,567 
a Ornamental climbers, outdoor...... tet 4 tee, 37,759 9,029 36,571 8,601 
nm Herbaccous perennials... 2203 cee ck ce se tele 583,554 56, 756 588,115 60, 228 
Preroacemis Diennials Yet ld. She Aleka weak. owes. 96,459 3,393 36,999 2,947 
z Hecrcline plants \ice 2 bor Uelwbeats 2 Ue eo te ke 8, 294,810 197,907 || 8,387,079 196, 158 
Be Flowering plants for indoor use....................4.. 700, 066 306, 845 714, 259 Salto 
oot Foliage and decorative plants for indoor use........... 258, 716 66,340 267,608 64,998 
s omeriie TLS) 7 ats hntacs ene ak ckaw ss eae 2,005,311 56,522 || 2,427,183 53,265 
PREPHOWORA, TOWN INSIGC cc. csc wus aed whew vate voted ens 48,405,432 1,849,702 || 49,637,569 2,042,765 
E Cut flowers, grown outdoors............0..0cc cece eee 3,588,213 54,175 4,538,081 75,931 
ia — | | |__| 
‘ POLARIS Ree tee soe eS ee ee - 2,976,940 - 3,260, 983 
: 

te 

“ 


2 


= 


a a | 
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Subsection 6.—Special Agricultural Crops. 


Maple Syrup and Sugar.—The Canada Year Book, 1924, contains at pp. 
247-248 a description of the process of making maple sugar. 

Table 27 shows that in 1939 for the whole of Canada there were estimated 
decreases of 553,700 Ib. of maple sugar and 658,100 gal. of maple syrup, while the 
combined value of the two products showed a decrease of $406,000 or 10-5 p.e. 
as compared with the previous year. 


27._KEstimated Quantities and Values of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup Produced in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1937-39. 


Maple Sugar. Maple Syrup. Total 
Value 
Province and Year. Average Average of Sugar 
Quantity. | Price per| Value. Quantity. | Price per Value. and 
Pound. Gallon. Syrup. 
lb. cts. $ gal. $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia..... 1937 45, 200 25 11,300 6, 800 2-10 14,300 25, 600 
1938 44, 600 23 10,300 7,400 1-81 13, 400 23,700 
1939 36, 200 23 8,300 4,000 1-76 7,000 15,300 
New Brunswick..1937 116,500 19 22,100 5, 600 1-73 9,700 31,800 
1938 118, 200 21 24, 800 23,300 1-63 37,900 62,700 
1939 82,400 23 ‘19, 000 8,800 1-76 15,500 34,500 
Quebec.......... 1937] 4,020,000 11 442,200 780, 000 1-11 865, 800 1,308,000 
1938] 3,212,100 10 321, 200 2,353, 800 1-10 2,589, 100 2,910,300 
1939} 2,715,400 14 380, 200 1,810,400 1-25 2,263,000 2,643, 200 
OntaTiO seaecrenss 1937 231,400 21 48, 600 439, 700 1-89 831,000 879, 600 
1938 79, 000 18 14,200 570, 800 1-47 839, 000 853, 200 
1939 66, 200 20 13, 200 479, 000 1-54 737,700 750, 900 
Canada..........1937| 4,413,100 12 524,200 || 1,232,100 1-40 ~| 1,720,800 2,245,000 
1988} 3,453,900 ret 370,500 2,955,300 1-18 3,479,400 3,549,900 
1939| 2,900,200 14-5 420,700 2,302,200 1-31 3,023,200 3,443,900 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—A brief account of the development of 
the beetroot sugar industry in Canada will be found in the Canada Year Book, 
1925, pp. 255-256. At the present time two companies are operating in Canada: 
the Canada and Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd., with factories at Chatham and Wallace- 
burg in Ontario, and the Canadian Sugar Factories, Ltd., with plants at Raymond, 
and Picture Butte, Alta. 


28.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Sugar Beets Grown in Canada and Quantities 
of Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced, 1929-38. 


Nors.—For the years 1911-20, see the 1982 Year Book, p. 1057; for 1921-28, see the 1983 Year Book, p. 257. 


Sugar Beets. Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced. 

Year. Yield Average Price 
ae per eee Price 7. cm Quantity. Values. per 

Acre. * | per Ton. if: Pound. 
acres. tons. tons. $ $ lb. $ cts. 
Ue) be det elites = 32,556 7-23 235, 465 8-84 2,080,996 || 69,399,213 | 3,335,344 4-8 
193.0% scdincpo de 40,532 9-80 397,576 8-25 3,278,625 || 94,624,700 | 4,529,944 4-8 
UIT) eet Sreerede. & 43,337 10-06 435,992 7:32 3,190,198 |/107, 139, 129 4,794,551 4-5 
HOS DS 4. hee 44,817 11-28 505,671 6:16 3,113,942 |/1382,016, 859 5,789, 205 4-4 
1930 85.5 43,807 10-10 442,391 6-31 2,790,929 131,392,501 | 5,713,181 4-4 
OSM. srceset ree 38,495 10-72 412,672 6-30 2,599,982 114,002,950 | 4,714,625 4-1 
WGS5o.c— bee 51,985 8-83! 459 , 223 6-27 2,881,098 119,857,668 | 4,617,733 3-9 
1936285 'y <ectaoe 52,748 10-54 555,969 6:31 3,510,922 156,066,242.) 6,103,264 3-9 
LOB Setcs. oe 46, 669 9-05 422,152 6-69 2,825,006 120,440,235 | 5,230,971 4-3 
ICEL Secregaiy re tense 45,322 11-00 498, 102 6-83 3,403,635 |/143,018,847 | 6,001,380 4-2 
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The production in 1936-37 of raw beet sugar in the principal beet-growing 
countries, in thousands of short tons, was as follows: U.S.S.R., 2,203; Germany, 
1,992; United States, 1,396; France, 960; Czechoslovakia, 801; United Kingdom, 
650; Poland, 505; Italy, 380; Sweden, 330; Belgium, 266; Netherlands, 259; Den- 
mark, 249; Spain, 249; Austria, 161; Hungary, 158; Yugoslavia, 110; Ireland 
(Eire), 107. 


Tobacco.—The 1939 commercial crop of Canadian leaf tobacco, estimated 
at 108,770,100 lb., is the largest crop on record in the history of the industry and 
is more than double the average of the ten-year period 1928-37. 


The rapid expansion in the industry has been due almost entirely to the phenom- 
enal increase in the production of flue-cured tobacco, particularly in Ontario where 
production of this type increased from 6,229,800 lb. grown on 7,550 acres in 1927 to 
76,000,000 Ib. on 64,630 acres in 1939. On the other hand, burley tobacco has 
shown wide fluctuations during the same period, production in 1939 amounting 
to only 14,166,600 Ib. as compared with the peak production of 22,385,000 lb. in 1927. 


Estimates of gross farm values are based on average farm prices. As a result 
of unfavourable marketing conditions and a sharp break in prices in 1931, values 
reached very low levels in 1932. Prices rose steadily over the next five years, 
partly as the result of increased prices for all types of tobacco but particularly 
because of the rapid expansion in the production of flue-cured tobacco, which 
commands a higher price than other types. Owing to the very large crops in 1938 
and 1939, large stocks on hand, a fall in the sterling rate of exchange, and heavy 
restrictions on buying for export markets, the price paid for the 1939 crop continued 
the downward trend established in 1938. 


29.—-Acreages, Production, and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco in 
Canada, 1929-39. 


Norr.—Figures for representative years 1900 -28 are given at p. 228 of the 1989 Year Book. 


Average Average 


Planted : Total : Gross 
Year. Area. Ptr Production. eee Farm Value. 
acres. lb. lb. cts. $ 

VAG 6 Se a ee Be ee 37,696 790 29, 782,100 20-5 6,103,600 
ROAR toate Oe. . Falter, 41,444 886 36, 716, 400 19-5 7,163,000 
UB ts 4 Ca ee Aedes 5k 54,936 : 933 51,248,400 13-9 7,105,200 
Nee at ta ee noes re Ne aces 53,966 1,000 53,987,000 11-5 6,178,200 
MUSE Nat eters e. SAt ee 46,898 957 44,904, 200 14-5 6,524, 600 
arte poten. oh kere an. a 40,962 946 38, 734, 900 18-6 7,218,300 
OES SIR AR, et i AM 47,117 Teti7 55,470,400 19-6 10, 870, 100 
TOG ees We) e.. as en eee, 54,993 839 46,116,300 20-3 9,374,100 
Mee, js eee ol ES be 69,028 1,044 72,093,400 23-8 17, 140, 200 
LG ERS ar ROSE aR ae ae 83,575 eats} 101,394, 600 20-0 20, 269, 700 
ET ae aN eee ee eee 93,035 1,167 108,770, 100 17: 19,000,000 


1 Subject to revision. 


30.—Acreages, Production, and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1935-39. 


Quebec. Ontario. British Columbia. 
Year. Planted| Pro- Planted) Pro- Planted] Pro- 

Area. | duction. Value. Area. | duction. Value. Area. | duction. Value. 

acres. | ’000 lb. $ acres. | 000 Ib. $ acres. | ’000 lb. $ 
tres uh 5,425 5,965 641,400 || 41,675 49,490 |10,226,300 i 16 2,400 
i re 8,678 9,111 844,800 || 46,191 36,883 | 8,504,900 124 122 24,300 
OR ea orn 7,734 8,678 |1,098,500 || 60,819 63,026 |15,964,700 475 389 77,000 
eta ege tT 9,9801 10,9001)1,157,0001] 73,2151 90,099 1|19,057,400! 380 395 55,3001 
le) re 14,325 15,386 {1,983,000 || 78,400 93,074 |16,993,000 310 310 60,450 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 2 Subject to revision. 
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31.—Acreages, Production, and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco 
in Canada, By Main Types, 1938-39, With Five-Year Averages, 1933-37. 


Average 


Average Total F Gross 
Description. Year. Planted Yield otal age os Farm 
Area per Acre. Production. ees Pi Valic. 
acres Ib. lb cts $ 
Wlne-cured ayes sere oe Av.1933-37 35,084 938 | 32,897,100 24-1 7,933,700 
1938 63,5301 1,2301) 78,174,100: 22-51 17,620, 7001 
1939 70, 650 1,156 | 81,706,000 19-5 15,932,700 
Burley entation cheers coer Av.1933-37 7,626 1,187 | 9,049,900 11-0 993,000 
1938 9,215 1,1741) 10,820,5001 13-91 1,507, 0001 
1939 11,220 1,260 | 14,166,600: 13-7. 1,941,000 
Cizartiiealit = noan non ares Av.1933-37 3,856 1,061 | 4,091,600 10-2 419,100 
1938 5,065 1225 6, 200, 000 9-31 578, 0001 
1939 4,595 1,236 | 5,680,200 9-3 528,000 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


Flax Fibre.—Table 32, compiled from information furnished by the Economic 
Fibre Production Division of the Dominion Experimental Farms, shows that the 
total value of flax grown for fibre increased by $730,349, or 140-8 p.c., in the latest 
year. The increase in the quantity of fibre produced is particularly noticeable and 
the certified seed sold on the Irish market realized more than $2 a bushel over the 
1938 prices. 


32.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Flaxseed, Fibre, and Tow in Canada, 1939-39. 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1915-29 will be found at p. 284 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


Production. Values. 
Year. ATOR a ae ee | ee 
Seed. Fibre. Tow. Seed. Fibre. Tow. Total. 
acres. bu. lb. $ $ $ $ 

1930 oe ees es 6,143 62, 232 Nil 96, 684 1 273,870 370,554 
10S bar cRohiaeis tee 4,220 35,870 25,000 53,805 4,000 120,760 |. 178,565 
198 Qirevs ek ond cate 5,135 35,945 200, 000 56,156 18,000 95,964 170,120 
LOSS eee 5,091 30,546 Nil 65,227 Nil 96, 233 161, 460 
OS hate. setae Yond ees 5,965 41,755 45,000 128,268 7,200 114,450 249,918 
1 OB D8 00% occ. ote 6,200 87,200 90,000 142, 800 16,200 162, 250 321,250 
NOS Oise. F:< aca hoot oon 6,242 31,210 635, 100 106,185 114,318 77,350 297, 853 
ako Ye Sr cee een 7,907 39,535 |1,368, 600 40, 220 211,880 79,620 331, 720 
OSS Aen ct. eae 10, 225 77,992 |2, 662,000 189, 752 241, 850 87,000 518, 602 
OEE Se eee See 10,536 63,216 |4,079,640 245, 667 914,084 89,200 | 1,248,951 


1 No sales reported. 


Apiculture.—Honey production is steadily increasing. The 1938 honey 
crop was of record proportions and of very good quality. The largest proportion 
of this production was in Ontario where a record crop estimated at 15,708,000 lb. of 
better-than-average quality honey was harvested. As evidence of the expansion 
that has taken place in this industry in the past fifteen years, the Ontario crop alone 
in 1938 was practically equal to the entire Canadian production in 1924. While 
production has increased in all provinces except Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
expansion since 1924 has been most marked in the Prairie Provinces. The com- 
bined production in these three provinces in 1924 amounted to 785,300 lb. and in 
1938, it amounted to 14,752,100 lb. Honey produced in Western Canada is 
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of generally high quality due to the abundance of sweet clover in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. The almost phenomenal expansion in production in these provinces has 
been due largely to the introduction of sweet clover and the expansion in acreage 
of this crop. 


Numbers of beekeepers and colonies have shown a gradual increase since 
1924. ‘This increase has been sharply marked in the Prairie Provinces, where 
there were over 8,000 beekeepers in 1938 reporting 97,000 colonies as compared 
with less than 2,000 beekeepers and 14,000 colonies in 1924. 


The production of beeswax in 19388 was estimated at 446,850 lb. as compared 
with 286,650 Ib. in 1937. The first estimate of the 1939 crop shows a total pro- 


duction of 27,911,500 lb. of honey and 334,900 lb. of wax. 


While production of honey has more than doubled during the past fifteen 
years, prices have declined during the same period. The average price received 
by producers for the 1938 crop was estimated at 7-8 cents per lb. as compared with 
9-0 cents per lb. in 1937 and 12-4 cents per Ib. in 1924. Total value of production, 
including beeswax, was estimated at $3,027,400 for the 1938 crop as compared with 
$2,163,700 in 1987 and $2,183,100 in 1924. 


33.—Numbers of Beekeepers and Colonies, Production of Honey, and Values of 
: Honey and Beeswax in Canada, 1924-38. 


Norr.—Statistics by provinces are shown in the ‘‘Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’, March, 


1939, pp. 123-125. 


Honey. 
Year Bee- Colonies Average Average oe 
j keepers 2 "| pp abt - Total Price per Total and W. Bey 
TE 2 Production. | Pound to Value : 
P as Producers. 
No No. lb lb. cts. $ $ 
Oy eee 22,200 282,000 60 16, 839, 800 12-4 2,084, 900 2,183,100 
1: VA ee a ee 22,600 309, 400 65 19,977,400 12-1 2,413,600 2,527,300 
DOD Wanita derivates 22,300 307,500 63 19,525, 600 12-3 2,406,900 2,520,300 
HOt oe.) ok 22,800 323, 800 72 23,230, 800 11-8 2, 752, 600 2, 882,300 
1 hc leas a 22,700 335, 700 66 22,224, 600 11-0 2,440, 600 2,555, 600 
10h 20 ih ee = eee 22,300 345,900 67 23,164,000 9-2 2,127,900 2,228, 200 
EB) Ue a eee 24, 200 362, 100 68 24,486, 500 8-3 2,037, 600 2,133,600 
BOS ees i. S; 24,000 350, 500 72 25,106,400 8-0 2,000, 900 2,095, 200 
US ee ee 24,600 349,300 61 21,169,300 7-5 1,588,400 1,663,200 
ROS ee it sca 23,100 328, 200 77 25, 287, 800 8-6 2,165,500 2,256,900 
LEGS ee eee 24,300 328,400 82 27,062, 800 9-2 2,479, 700 2,574, 700 
MBO Rater ee cc 24, 800 357,000 ue 26,814, 800 8-3 2,228,500 2,337,500 
PIS OCW oie ase ik 26,300 370, 800 86 31,938,100 8-5 2,701,200 2,822,900 
1 UB (oe oes ee ar 27,900 386, 400 60 23,196, 600 9-0 2,067, 700 2,163, 700 
OB OG Gothic. San. s 27,400 393,900 95 37, 268, 700 7-8 2,891,000 3,027,400 


34. Revised Estimates of Canadian Honey Production, by Provinces, 1934-38. 


1935. 
lb. 


9,500 
47,100 
42,000 

4,013,600 
14, 282,000 
4,978,000 
1,051,400 
1,100,000 
1,291,200 


1936. 
lb. 


14,000 
60,000 
42,000 
5,395, 600 
12,675,000 
8,185,500 
2,636,300 
1,850, 000 
1,129, 700 


1937. 
lb. 


16, 200 
46,100 

£ 67,000 
3,588, 700 
8,000, 000 
6,748, 600 
1, 142,500 
2,160,000 
1,427,500 


1938. 
lb. 


11,300 
55,000 
50,000 
5,108, 200 
15,708, 000 
9,539,900 
2,794, 200 
2,418,000 
1,584, 100 


Province. 1934. 

lb. 
Prmce ndward-lsland. ... . «sc. ss c.+ asses 5,500 
OSU EL SSO 0 HIE el Aa SR 51,000 
BOSE MNS WACK = 8 a sc-sis ate cess. os lie ais wees 63,000 
PEI Sa al ee 3,654, 800 
CEES TRIVE, Ss a RE Sera ener ie eal ee 14,960, 000 
ROA eetee Te ioe ie ies ance vies at ks 4,669, 200 
BAU CNO WAN ooo coh scan connec ec dave mk 647, 200 
Et evan 1,500,000 
Rette COUN DIG... .<... 5s cs see dueceese’ 1,512,100 
COENLDIS? Ei caiet niate ti a an aaa 27,062,800 
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26,814,800 


31,938,100 


23,196,600 


37,268, 700 
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Subsection 7.—Farm Labour and Wages. 


The material that formerly appeared under this heading has been ee, 
to Part II of Chapter XIX, Labour and Wages. 


Subsection 8.—Prices of Agricultural Produce. 


The detailed monthly figures formerly given here have been omitted from the 
present edition of the Year Book. Weekly and monthly prices of grain and monthly 
prices of live stock are shown in the “Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’. 


35.— Yearly Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Representative Grades of Canadian 
Cereals—Basis, in Store at Fort William and Port Arthur—Crop. Years Ended 
July 31, 1926-39. 


Year Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, Flaxseed, 

E No. 1N. | No.2C.W.| No.3 C.W. | No.iC.W.| No.2C.W. 
cts cts. cts cts cts 
1926 6:38 hrs sorcerers SE 151-2 49-6 63-9 89-8 213-8 
[G2 7e tes fee tty tan ere ere ete te 146-2 58-8 72-7 99-7 195-0 
LQ 28 ie Matos ae aiken rs cine ee atte 146-3 65-2 85-3 129-9 189-9 
LQ 2OR' AeSeeOS eter etre. re cys oon RR 124-0 58-8 71-4 100-7 202-2 
LOS Oe ercce en ee Alea ale ony ioe ee 124-2 58-6 60-0 80-2 247-5 
LOS PRR S| AER ROR re, aes Ae 64-2 29-9 28-4 34-7 114-1 
1.932 ela e cahae erence een eae eee 59-8 31-4 37-3 40-0 93-7 
LOSS eee eit s uasree ee eon ns Eaper Orne: 54-3 26-4 32-3 37°8 90-6 
NOSE RR ee ee RENE eR Pt 68-1 33-9 38-8 47-5 148-0 
OO aN Sic OMB Lobe CEES haere One 81-9 42-8 48-2 52-9 138-6 
ALE Le ya ner neg Suerte one hema ter cheaters eee 84-6 84-5 37-0 42-7 147-6 
DL a acon oe enh Rear Ben ey in SONS Re oS A tae ee che 122-7 53-0 70-9 98-8 171-2 
1938 eee ere cs care retak oe hee Aree 131-6 50-4 57-7 72-4 164-3 
1930, Raa g.. Serre Soe renee rete eter ation: 62-0 29-0 36-1 40-7 143-6 


36.— Yearly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 


1935=39. 
Toronto. Montreal. 

eee 1935. ) 1936. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939. || 1935. | 1936. ) 1937. ) 1938. ) 1939. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good........... 5-79 | 5-04 | 6-72 | 5-97 | 6-77 || 6-19 | 5-64 | 7-62 | 6-41 | 7-17 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., medium....... 5-15 | 4-59 | 6-17 | 5-46 | 6-38 || 4-93 | 4-80 | 6-16 | 5-54 | 6-37 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., common....... 4-14 | 3-75 | 4-91 | 4-72 | 5-71 || 3-93 | 3-85 | 4-52 | 4-51 5-26 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good........... 6-46 | 5-41 | 7-40 | 6-27 | 6-89 || 6-25 | 5-67 | 7-61 | 6-53 7-15 
Steers, over 1,050 1b., medium........ 5-81 | 5-05 | 7-05 | 5-73 | 6-44 || 4-87 | 4-81 | 6-22 | 5-54 | 6-27 
Steers, over 1,050 1b., common....... 4-97 | 4-53 | 6-33 | 5-12 | 5-97 || 4-07 | 8-89 | 4-78 | 4-55 | 5-25 
Eleifers.SOOd &. ak sce. heterann 5-59 | 5-01 | 6-47 | 5-78 | 6-74 || 4-65 | 4-66 | 5-79 | 5-26} 6-14 
foiiorss Med UMass. acho coe 4-95 | 4-59 | 5-92 | 5-36 | 6-86 || 3-85 | 8-78 | 4-81 | 4-52 |. 5-25 
Walwesiieds SOO eM os «ius fe as mee 7-30 | 6-26 | 7-63 | 7-09 | 7-82 || 6-88 | 6-23 | 7-87 | 7-57 | 8-00 
Calves; ted fICGiuMw es a.i...5 4s ences. 6-11 | 5-63 | 6-73 | 6-34 | 7-22 || 4-98 | 5-12 | 6-389 | 5-90 | 6-51 
Calves, veal, good and choice........ 7-54 | 8-30 | 9-07 | 9-08 | 9-26 | 6-83 | 7-38 | 8-55 | 8-10] 8-55 
Calves, veal, common and medium...| 5-89 | 6-53 | 6-99 | 6-98 | 7-42 || 4-85 | 5-78 | 6-09 | 6-21] 6-18 
Cows 200d aan: tioutcoutae moms 3-80 | 3-54 | 4-64 | 4-33 | 4-86 || 3-79 | 3-61 | 4-67 | 4-59 | 5-26 
OWS; POCCIUMIS see . eee eee 3-27 | 3-07 | 4-08 | 8-82 | 4-29 || 3-26 | 3-21 | 3-95 | 3-89 | 4-48 
Bulls tzood.s: Pathtenar 3a. coe ee 3:50 | 3-52 | 4-33 | 4-22 | 5-11 || 3-95 | 3-87 | 4-56 | 4-54 | 5-11 

Stocker and feeder steers, good....... 4-62 | 3-95 | 5-34 | 5-14 | 6-10 1 1 1 1 z 

Stocker and feeder steers, common...| 3-89 | 3-38 | 4-35 | 4-57 | 5-62 1 1 1 1 1 

Stock cows and heifers, good......... 1 3-00 | 3-80 ] i 1 1 i 1 t 

Stock cows and heifers, common..... 3-44 | 1-68 | 3-06 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Hogs vselectbacon?.en.mm a mene 9-46 | 8-94 | 9-45 | 9-99 | 9-43 || 9-41 | 9-30 | 9-71 |10-17 | 9-67 
LORS OACOM pt eeie cole neni en 8-94 | 8-43 | 8-92 | 9-45 | 8-91 | 8-91 | 8-81 | 9-21 | 9-66] 9-17 

ELORe soutCherssearrre... cea nee 2 2 2 2 3 8-45 | 8-36 | 8-76 | 9-24 4 

HO Ss, Neavilesnwewas.. ek eee acon 2 2 5 6 7 8-50 | 8-46 | 8-71 | 9-48 8 
Hogs, lights and feeders.............. 2 2 9 3 6 8-61 | 8-40 | 8-48 | 9-82 | 9-29 
Lambs, good handy weights......... 7-58 | 8-77 | 9-32 | 8-77 | 9-47 || 6-92 | 7-80 | 8-42 | 8-86 | 9-37 
Lambs, common, all weights......... 6-08 | 6-56 | 7-44 | 7-19 | 7-58 || 5-54 | 6-28 | 7-02 | 6-69 7-49 
Sheep, good handy weights.......... 3:27 | 3-98 | 4-22 | 4-16 | 4-49 | 3-13 | 4-02 | 3-95 | 4-07 | 4-48 
1 No sales reported. 2 Bacon price less $1 per head. 3 Bacon price less $2 per head. 
4 Bacon price less $1-25 per head. 5 Bacon price less $1 per head January to November, and less 
$1-:50 per head for December. 6 Bacon price Jess $1-50 per head. 7 Bacon price less $3 per 
head. 8 Bacon price less $2-50 per head. 9 Bacon price less $1 per head for January, $2 for 


February to May, $1 for June, and $2 for July to December. 


ee a a a 
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36.— Yearly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 


1935-39—concluded. 
Winnipeg. Edmonton. 
Item. 
1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939. || 1935. | 1936. | 1987. | 1938. | 1939. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good.......... 5-45 | 4-49 | 6-12 | 5-25 | 6-18 || 5-12 | 4-10 | 6-50 | 5-37 | 5-72 
Steers, up to 1,050 1b., medium....... 4-07 | 3-67 | 4-85 | 4-42 | 5-41 || 4-09 | 3-52 | 5-30 | 4-387] 5-22 
Steers, up to 1,050 1b., common....... 2-72 | 2-69 | 3-61 | 3-62 | 4-59 || 2-55 | 2-62 | 3-47 | 3-37] 4-17 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good........... 5-20 | 4-54 | 6-25 | 5-29 | 6-19 || 5-24 | 4-14 | 6°41 | 5-28 | 5-60 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., medium........ 3-86 | 3-71 | 4-92 | 4-48 | 5-39 || 3-79 | 3-63 | 5-16 | 4-39 | 5-16 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., common....... 2-58 | 2-81 | 3-74 | 3-80 | 4-62 || 2-40 | 2-54 | 3-61 | 3:34] 4-14 
PLS CT ANE OOM Aas toes Mone oll coe s lle 4-43 | 3-77 | 4-73 | 4-61 | 5-58 || 4-14 | 3-39 | 4-77 | 4-53 | 5-43 
FUGIerS, MeCCIUME. . Ay she. os viatack ....] 8:06 | 2-98 | 3-69 | 3-86 | 4-80 || 2-87 | 2-81 | 3-73 | 3-75 | 4-78 
Calvessied; goods. .a288 0. keae hie 6-41 | 5-28 | 7-00 | 6-21 | 6-63 || 5-31 | 4-26 | 6-56 | 5-43 | 5-70 
Calves, ied; medium); 02.052 fe ...4-0. 4-79 | 4-05 | 5-54 | 5-07 | 5-75 |] 4-01 | 3-50 | 4-55 | 4-41 | 4-93 
Calves, veal, good and choice........ 5-62 | 5-68 | 6-21 | 6-97 | 7-32 || 4-25 | 4-27 | 5-73 | 6-02 | 6-39 
Calves, veal, common and medium...| 3-68 | 3-76 | 4-13 | 4-81 | 5-39 || 2-86 | 3-05 | 4-03 | 4-34 | 5-27 
OMS, POOU: Mae aes eee ee «totes 2-96 | 2-85 | 3-98 | 3-78 | 4-57 || 2-41 | 2-34 | 3-32 | 3-17 | 4-05 
Cowes mediums: S8eieec ene «itera 2-30 | 2-27 | 3-08 | 3-06 | 3-84 | 1-81 | 1-78 | 2-62 | 2-71] 3-52 
ISIN oy oye Us ae es often 2-12 | 2-48 | 3-20 | 3-49 | 4-36 || 1-71 | 2-12 | 2-74 | 2-96] 3-69 
Stocker and feeder steers, good...... 3-56 | 3-27 | 4-33 | 4-31 | 5-45 || 3-17 | 2-89 | 3-68 | 3-58 | 4-90 
Stocker and feeder steers, common...| 2-27 | 2:00 | 2-71 | 3-21 | 4-25 || 2-04 | 2-01 | 2-61 | 2-70] 4-08 
Stock cows and heifers, good......... 2-51 | 2-36 | 3-00 | 3-40 | 4-30 || 2-22 | 1-99 | 2-59 | 2-98 | 3-73 
Stock cows and heifers, common..... 1-60 | 1-60 | 2-13 | 2-57 | 3-19 || 1-52 | 1-44 | 1-90 | 2-22] 2-94 
Hoge, select DACONS: «.cs seed esas eo: 8-25 | 8-38 | 8-67 | 9-38 | 8-97 || 8-11 | 8-16 | 8-51 | 9-15 | 8-57 
te ACON ts Weanie oR ease. 7:72 | 7-87 | 8-15 | 8-88 | 8-45 || 7-60 | 7-65 | 8-02 | 8-60 | 8-05 
HAD CS OULC NOLS. <<. Ai ace cske eee ocle oo 7:23 | 7-37 | 7-68 | 8-56 | 7-65 || 7-09 | 7-22 | 7-51 | 8-16] 7-09 
PTO NOL VOSS soa. rddi doar nannies. 7-41 | 7-65 | 7-78 | 8-59 | 7-20 || 6-66 | 6-77 | 7-02 | 7-63 | 6-21 
Hogs, lights and feeders.............. 7-64 | 7-34 | 7-03 | 9-00 | 8-65 || 6-82 | 6-93 | 6-11 | 6-98 6-06 
Lambs, good handy weights......... 6-02 | 6-86 | 7-23 | 7-19 | 8-03 || 5-29 | 6-23 | 6-60 | 6-26 | 7-05 
Lambs, common, all weights......... 4-35 | 4-86 | 5-27 | 5-65 | 6-31 || 3-26 | 4-26 | 4-53 | 4-37 | 5-51 
Sheep good handy weights........... 2-31 | 2-42 | 2-87 | 3-54 | 3-85 || 3-07 | 3-35 | 3-30 | 3-32 | 4-14 


Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Records of the average prices 
received by farmers for their crops have been collected annually since 1909 through 
crop correspondents. From these records, annual index numbers of. prices have 
been calculated for each crop and for the field crops asa whole. The results of these 
calculations using the crop year 1926-27 as the base period, are presented in Table 37. 
In addition to the price indexes shown here, index numbers have been calculated of 
the yields of the various crops from year to year, and, by a combination of the prices 
and yields, index numbers of the values of all field crops, weighted according to 
quantities, have been obtained. Indexes of yields and values are given at pp. 29-38 
of the “ Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’, January, 1940. 


The general index number fell from 1924 to 1928, especially from 1926 to 1928, 
recovered strongly in 1929 but declined rapidly to reach the record low of 43-1 for 
the 1932 crops. All the crops contributed to this sharp decline, although the grain 
crops dependent upon overseas markets suffered the most. In 1939 crop prices in 
the central and Maritime Provinces were generally higher than in the previous 
year, but the lower prices for wheat in the Prairie Provinces almost offset these gains. 


The outbreak of war in September, 1939, naturally created a demand for com- 
parisons with the prices of the pre-war crop year ended in1914. The last two columns 
of Table 37, therefore, show the index numbers for the crop years 1938-39 and 1939-40 
on the 1913-14 base. Both series are regularly published in the January number of 
the “Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’. 
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37.—Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Field Crops, for Canada, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1931-32 to 1939-40. 


Nore.—For the formule used in the calculation, see ‘‘Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’, 
January, 1940, p. 30. Comparable indexes for the years 1916-17 to 1930-31 are given at p. 236 of the 1939 
Year Book. 


Index 


Aver- Index Numbers (1926-27=100). ee eT-| Numbers 

age Be '||(1913-14=100). 
Field Crop. Price Price 

1976- | 1981- | 1932- | 1933- | 1934- | 1935- | 1936- | 1937- | 1938- | 1939-|| 12°" | 1938- | 1939- 

‘ ozs 33. 34. Boe 36. 37. 38. 39. 40.2 ‘ 39. 40.2 

$ $ 
Wiheatec. 2. bee. 1-09] 34-9} 32-1] 44-9} 56-0] 56-03} 86-23] 93-6] 54-1] 47-7] 0-67] 88-1] 77-6 
Ontsicrcteee nae 0-48] 50-0} 39-6] 54-2} 66-7) 50-0) 89-6} 89-6) 50-0) 58-3] 0-32) 75-0} 87-5 
Barley! eee. oa 0-52) 50-0) 44-2| 57-7) 90-4} 55-8) 182-7} 98-1) 53-8] 61-5) 0-42) 66-7) 76-2 
Ries seen ane 0-77] 36-4) 35-1} 49-3] 63-6] 35-1} 90-9] 93-5] 37-7] 49-4] 0-66] 43-9] 57-6 
Reasa ers oa 1-75] 48-0) 48-6] 57-1] 60-0} 62-3] 92-6] 96-0} 88-6] 102-9) 1-11] 189-6} 162-2 
Beans a. 2e.5 cee 2-64] 26-1) 20-8} 37-5] 50-4] 55-3) 77-3} 46-6) 42-0) 69-3] 1-88] 59-0) 97-3 
Buckwheat...... 0-87|| 57-5} 49-4) 57-5} 60-9) 58-6} 81-6) 82-8] 66-7] 69-0) 0-64] 90-6] 93-8 
Mixed grains..... 0:66) 56-1! 50-0} 60-6] 62-1] 54-5} 84-8] 77-3] 59-1) 65-2] 0-55] 70-9] 78-2 
Eilaxseedienee cee 1-62] 48-8) 38-3] 74-1] 71-0} 73-5) 88-9) 91-4) 69-8] 86-4)| 0-97] 116-5} 144-3 
Corn for husking.| 1-00)) 42-0} 45-0} 59-0) 65-0} 45-0} 70-0} 64-0) 47-0} 55-0) 0-64) 73-4] 85-9 
Potatoestre.. os. 1-47]| 29-2) 42-9) 52-4) 34-0} 54-4) 77-6] 42-9} 62-6) 72-8] 0-82! 112-2] 130-5 
Turnips, etc...... 0-60] 46-7} 45-0} 56-7| 51-7) 53-3] 58-3} 53-3] 55-0] 56-7] 0-56) 58-9) 60-7 
Hay and clover..| 12-13) 62-8} 58-5} 72-3] 96-9) 62-8] 638-1] 62-1] 62-5] 66-0] 11-48] 66-0] 69-7 
Grain hay....... 10-11] 60-6) 58-8} 67-9} 70-4} 60-5) 63-4} 61-6} 438-2} 43-2) 4 ~ - 
Alfaltad| tem 32 13-30) 78-0) 64-5} 69-5) 95-3] 51-8] 69-1] 60-6} 59-2] 61-8] 11-85] 66-5) 69-4 
Fodder corn..... 4-88 81-4) 56-4} 67-2] 84-4] 68-0} 69-3) 63-1] 57-6] 62-1)| 4-78] 58-8] 63-4 
Sugar beets...... 6-45] -94-9| 96-6] 93-6} 87-4] 84-3] 80-0} 92-9} 102-2} 94-1) 6-12] 107-7} 99-2 
All Field Crops.. -— || 46-83) 48-1) 55-7) 67-4] 55-9) 80-9) 77-2] 54-7] 55-4 - || 79-4! 80-4 
1 Prices quoted are per bushel, except for potatoes and turnips, etc., which are per ewt., and the last 
five items, which are per ton. 2 Subject to revision. 3 Revised since the publication of the 
1939 Year Book. 4 Not available. 


Subsection 9.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census. 


A summary of the more important agricultural statistics compiled from the 
Census of 1931 is published at pp. 295-301 of the 1934-85 edition of the Year Book. 
The review includes statistics of: tenure of farms; farm values; mortgage indebted- 
ness; farm expenditures; farm population; farm workers; and cost of labour, farm ma- 
chinery, and facilities. In the 1937 edition of the Year Book, further statistics are 
presented at pp. 270-273 that show, for the Prairie Provinces, comparative figures of 
population, farm holdings, areas, and values, the condition of farm land, the numbers 
of live stock, and the acreages of the principal crops, for each of the census years 
1911, 1921, 1926, 1931, and 1936. In the Year Book for 1938, a summary table is 
given showing, by provinces, the part-time farm operators classified by the other 
occupations that are followed by some or all of the members of families, especially on 
small farms of insufficient size to furnish a livelihood. This year a survey of types 
of farms in the Prairie Provinces is made from data collected at the Quinquennial 
Census of the Prairie Provinces for 1936. 


Types of Farming in the Prairie Provinces, 1935.—For the first time in 
the history of the Canadian Census, the 1986 Quinquennial Census of the Prairie 
Provinces attempted to classify the farms of the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, and Alberta into types. Before 1921, census statistics were published by 
municipalities and by Electoral Districts. The Electoral District, which may change 
after every Parliamentary Redistribution, did not constitute a satisfactory unit of 
publication, and in 1921, the three provinces, not having counties like the eastern 
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provinces, were divided into permanent areas called Census Divisions. (See Popu- 
lation Chapter, p. 79). 

The recent depression, serious drought, rust, and insect conditions in the 
Prairie Provinces have made it necessary for governments to study possible methods 
of developing types of farming suitable to each region. The municipalities and 
Census Divisions, established for administrative and political purposes, are not 
always suitable for such studies. One municipality may contain several distinct 
_types of farming and, on the other hand, several municipalities may be uniform as 
to soil, climate, nearness to market, etc., with the majority of farmers following 
similar practices. 

The map at p. 232 constitutes the first attempt at showing type-of-farming 
areas based on census data. The areas shown are based on source of income for 
the year 1935, and represent only conditions as they were in that year. It is quite 
certain that some areas classed as one type would fall in another in a year when 
different conditions prevailed. It is hoped that, by repeating this work in several 
succeeding census years, fairly accurate boundaries of the different areas will be 
located. Such repetitions will also show the changes in types of farming going on in 
the different regions. It is believed that the establishment of type-of-farming areas 
will be extremely useful as a basis for more detailed economic studies. 


Method of Analysis—The farms were classified into types through specia 
questions on the value of products sold or to be sold in 1935, obtained on the census 
schedules. A questionnaire also asked for an estimate of the value of the products 
of the farm consumed in 1935 by the operator’s household. In order that a farm be 
classified as one particular type, it was necessary that one particular source con- 
tribute 50 p.c. or more of the total value of products sold or to be sold or consumed 
_ by the operator’s household. Where no one source was predominant, various 
combinations were used to classify the farms. In 1935, the following types where 
sales of the classified product reached this percentage were segregated :— 


(10) Seur-Surricina Farms (where the 
value of products consumed by 
the operator’s household amount- 


(1) Wueat Farms 
(2) Coarse GRaIN oR OTHER Casu- 
Crop Farms 


(3) Horse Farms ed to 50 p.c. or more. It will be 
(4) Carrur Farms noted that these farms do not 
(5) Surrp Farms constitute self-sufficing farms in 
(6) Swine Farms the strict sense of the term. This 


(7) 


Mrxep Lrve-srock Farms (where 
no one class of live stock made 
up 50 p.c. but where the sale of 
all classes of live stock together 
amounted to 50 p.c. or more). 


(12) Farms Nor 


expression was used only be- 
cause of the lack of a better one). 


(11) Forest Propucts Farms 


Reportina (Such 


(8) AnimaL Propucts Farms (Most farms are mostly ‘non-resident’ 
of the animal products in this farms such as land leased for 
type came from dairying). pasture, and other farms that 

(9) GeneraL Farms (where the sale do not come within any of the 


of no one item amounted to 
50 p.c. of the total value of 
products sold or to be sold or 
consumed). 


above-mentioned definitions as 
there were no products sold or 
to be sold or consumed off the 
farms). 
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The type-of-farming areas were built up from the individual farm types. A 
particular type was considered predominant where it represented 45 p.c. or more of 
all the farms in that area. A combination type was differentiated where two types 
made up 60 p.c. or more of the total number of farms and no other type was equal 
to half of the lower of these two. 


In some of the areas, wheat, general, and self-sufficing farms were of about 
equal importance and, if no other type was equal to one-half of the lowest of these 
three, they were designated as mixed type-of-farming areas. These mixed type-of- 
farming areas were named as such along with some other type that was of significant 
evidence in that area. Similar type-of-farming areas found in different parts of the 
three provinces were grouped together in the tables and called a type-of-farming 
class. 


Besides the classification by type, the value of products by source, the dis- 
tribution of the acreage in farms and in crops, and the concentration of live stock 
per 100 acres of occupied land were obtained for each municipality and used as 
checks in the classification of a municipality into a particular type. 


The salient points of this study, which may be found in Bulletin No. XXXV 
of the 1936 Census of the Prairie Provinces, are summarized as follows:— 


1. Climatic and economic conditions in the Prairie Provinces are such that, 
generally, farmers can follow only a limited number of enterprises. 


2. Wheat is by far the most important crop in the three provinces. Oats 
and barley follow, the three crops occupying 90-0 p.c. of the total area of improved 
land. Cattle are the most important kind of live stock, with swine and sheep 
following in the order named. 


3. Wheat farms constitute the most important single type of farm and are 
quite universally distributed throughout the three provinces. General farms and 
self-sufficing farms are next in importance, the three types forming 79-6 p.c. of 
all the farms. While farms reporting live stock and live-stock products sold are 
quite universally distributed, the number of specialized live-stock farms is relatively 
small. Animal products farms, mostly dairy farms, are located mainly around 
urban centres. Coarse-grain and other crop farms containing many specialized 
crop farms, such as sugar-beet farms, barley farms, etc., are found in specialized 
areas. ; 


4, In 1935 the rust damage in southeastern Saskatchewan and southwestern 
Manitoba upset the normal system of farming in those areas. Farms that 
normally would have been wheat farms fell into the self-sufficing class because 
of crop failure in those areas. 


5. One of the striking facts brought out by the study is the relation between the 
soil type and the type of farming, as illustrated by the fact that the boundaries of 
the type-of-farming areas coincide closely with the boundaries of soil-types. Broadly 
speaking, diversification increases as one proceeds from the brown to the black 
soils. In the grey wooded soils of the north most of the farms are classed as self- 
sufficing as they are in the pioneer stage, and the major part of their production is 
consumed on the farm. 
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TYPE-OF-FARMING AREAS (AS NUMBERED ON THE MAP, p. 232). 


Nortr.—In the areas where the types are mixed, each type is named in order of importance. Indian 
Reserves are not included. 


Type of Farm. Area, Number. 
Wheat: hiss eish ash, Tey cee ate ae Oe, See eee ey. 5,9, 9A, 9B, 23, 23A, 38, 46. 
Wihea tan dicoarse erat. ee nae nae ak os cn ee ee 10. 
Wheatiand sagar-Deet rns tii cee ete een eas ene es ee ern eee 16. 
Wiheatang general s:.. ke ee vaos kod Bis os tee a Ae Oe ee 24, 29, 32. 
Wiheatwreneral candi ty scicsn tertercutoeutim Smotere rane aarti ier an ace a 16A. 
Wheat ceneral and 'selfzcufficing) ts 04. he Lh. ie a Pe eee eee 18, 20. 
Wheat-selicsutiicing; and cenerale. 2.2 ..ack icc tein set a ee ee 20B. 
Wheaticoartseignain, and generally 22) en ee ees ee eee 25. 
Wheat, general pand daimyo. 5 sists poco st ae hae «ere 215 
Wheat; general, self-sufficineand cattle:,............s0000+ esa eves cee 1h 
Wheat; general, cattle, and’self-sufficing.:2........ccnescscceovegscccens Pie 
Wheat. eencralelive-stockvandidairy.2.1nu. sree Leen ae oe 22. 
Wheat, general, self-sufficing, and dairy..................ccccccesseceees Q27A. . 
Wheat, general, self-sufficing, cattle, and swine...................-ceeeeee : 
Wheat, general, coarse grain, self-sufficing, and dairy.................... 27 Be 
(SONELA be oe sates sath este ae os ake NEE eer OE Sie a EO ee eT 35, 385A, 35B. 
General and’ self-sufhicingc 1 hae rete Seth eee cee 36, 40. 
Generaliand wheat cscs cies eee ae ee ee 12, 41, 44, 47. 
General ;self-suflicingsandicattlens.c: sec oe cco socton, an ee Eee 1A, 48. 
General, self-sufficing, and coarse grain : 
General) coarse grain, andiself-sufticines-cjase ee se -cieeee ee et eee 39. 
General, coarse grain, and wheat................... Sia Meee mwah ite See 45. 
General:iseli-sufircing Mand wheats -cs.n,05 © atidac ee cence eran ee 30, 37. 
General; self-cuffieingsand dairy. 20... Salk ie Rane nee eee 48, 48B. 
General, wheat, and self-sufficing. ................020000-% 0% Pee eae ae oa 28. 
General, wheat, self-sufficing, and swine.................-seeeeecccceees 2: 
General, wheat, self-sufficing, and coarse grain...............-.0eeeeeuee ails 
General, self-sufficing, swine, andiwheat....1.). -¢2paacsepree noe ere er 2A. 
General, self-sufficing, coarse grain, and dairy............6...0seeseeess 4gA, 
General, dairy, wheat, And selfsuii CIN ge FAch oh noble ree ae eee LAs 
General, dairy, self-sufficing, Bid COATES STAIN: sc. «oh ct~ tp a eaaie ea = he ee - 18, 42. 
Genera], wheat, self-sufficing, swine. and, cattle: . 2.55 sere eine eee 19. 
Self- sufficing Be Na rp a OEE scree sate SAS Gh Vette eR 3, oAulonZOnoonaoe 
Self-sniicmm@andieoneraleacde cr ere chee eee ro Soe ee a ee 34, 50, 50A. 
Self-sufficing, general, and WCAG tg Cer eten ee roe ae ee eee 14, 20A. 
Self-sufficing, general, and swine...... PEA VAT ERA REESE MU SPERM OCG Co MEA AS Be 7A, 
Soelfsuiiicings senenalan ds Gairy,. cst ote cal ee atc ae ee oe tt 
Self-sufficing, wheat, and General > | Mew rene hee Rene ere ree 4, 
Self-sufficing, generai, wheat, and cattle. .............6 cee ee cence ee aes dis 
Self-sufficing, general, swine, ‘and, CABLLC denny seek hae re en Ne eee he 
Self-sufficing, general, coarse grain, and LON ERS ER Os Mies bint Cn ad) tat ets pe See} 6B. 
Self-sufficing, coarse grain, wheat, and general sis cc Steret ete aTe Tee kee eee 6A. 
Coarse grain, dairy, and self-sufficing BES Re Poe NAR 2 2 Sate TSR eee CRAP 11B. 


Subsection 10.—Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 


Agricultural Irrigation.—Alberta.*—The surface waters in Alberta are vested 
in the Crown and are administered by the Water Resources Office under the Water 
Resources Act. All matters affecting the control of water supply generally, as 
well as the inspection and authorization of works for the use of water for domestic, 
municipal, industrial, irrigation, and other purposes, and the granting of licences 
for such purposes, are dealt with by that Office. The Director of Water Resources at 
Edmonton is responsible for all field administration. The Irrigation Districts Act 
of Alberta (c. 114, R.S.A., 1922) and amending statutes provide for the formation 
of irrigation districts, and authorize the raising of loans under by-laws adopted by 
the voters of the district. tia 


* Revised by L. C. Charlesworth, Director of Water Resources, Edmonton, Alta, 
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38.—Major Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1937 and 1938. 


1937. 1938 

: Source of : ei ae 

Project. Supply. sabi eee Area ae ey ae Area 
Area. Canals. Irrigated. Area. Canals. Irrigated. 

acres. miles. acres. acres. miles. acres. 
C.P.R. Western. ..2.... Bow River..... 218,980 990 50, 866 218,980 964 35,775 
C.P.R. Lethbridge.....|St. Mary River.|| 100,000 219 75,250 || 100,000 219 75, 749 
Canada Landis ..260.0. Bow River.....|| 180,000 466 32,567 || 130,000 469 30,326 
Taberohex.2axcces... St. Mary River. 21,499 102: 21,296 21,499 102 20,880 
Lethbridge Northern...|Oldman River. . 96, 220 600 70,020 95, 664 600 73, 297 
Wnitedion aceon ees Belly River... .| 34, 166 175 17,500 34, 166 175 10,000 
iNew: Westacmsnctaess2 Bow River..... 4,564 24 ton 4,563 24 3,000 
Marrathite,. <eeen4.h.:. St. Mary River. 6,975 90 4,000 6,975 90 4,000 
Ra yIN Ol ewes ic. St. Mary River. 15,130 16 13,000 15,130 16 12,000 
Mountain View......... Belly River.... 3,500 15 3,500 3,500 25 3,500 

LitblesBow.<.. anetias.; Highwood 

River oes ee a 3,093 2-5 20 3, 093 2-5 20 
Rastermiii nrearans.: Bow River..... 279,000 1,916 | 124,645 || 281,500 992 183,928 


The Canadian Pacific Railway has constructed three large projects known 
as the Eastern, Western, and Lethbridge sections, the last-named being the oldest 
irrigation project in Alberta. In 1935 the interests of the C.P.R. in the Eastern 
project were transferred to the water contract holders, who are now operating under 
the name of the Eastern Irrigation District. By agreement with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the Taber, Magrath, and Raymond irrigation districts procure 
their water supply from the main canal of the Lethbridge section, a further 43,604 
acres being served by the canals of these districts. 


The total irrigable area served by the Canada Land and Irrigation Company’s 
project is 130,000 acres, while the New West Irrigation District, by agreement with 
the Canada Land and Irrigation Company, received a water supply for a further 
irrigable area of 4,564 acres. 


_ In addition to the irrigated tracts enumerated in the foregoing table, there are 
approximately 391 privately owned projects in Alberta, with a possible irrigable 
area of 57,751 acres. 


British Columbia.*—The surface waters of British Columbia are vested in the 
Crown in the right of the Province and are administered by the Water Rights 
Branch of the Department of Lands under the Water Act, the Drainage Dyking and 
Development Act, and the Ditches and Watercourses Act. 


The administration of the Acts is vested in the Comptroller of Water Rights. 
Under the provisions of the Water Act, 1909, the Board of Investigation or, as it 
was later known, the Water Board, was authorized to re-define the water records 
issued since 1858. Additional authority was given to the Board in administrative 
matters in later years, but owing to the enactment of the Provincial Public Utilities 
Act and to the fact that the re-definition of the more than 8,000 water records 
issued before the year 1909 had been completed, the Water Board ceased to exist 
with the enactment of the Water Act, 1939. It is interesting to note that of the 
orders of the Board re-defining the old records, only six were the subject of appeals 
to the Court of Appeal. 


There are several forms of organization operating irrigation systems in British 
Columbia, and Table 39 gives statistics of the larger irrigation projects now in 
operation. 

* Revised by E. Davis, Comptroller of Water Rights, Department of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 
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39.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, 1939. 


236 
Project. 
PROVINCIAL. 
South Okanagan........... 
MUuNICcIPAL. 


Penticton municipality..... 
Summerland municipality. . 


IRRIGATION DistTRIcTS 
(CO-OPERATIVE). 


Girouard <°8i2...7... ates 
Glenmore! See cic. s cs hoes 
Grandsvorkerss ene eeh 
Heffley Creek... .......... 


Malcolm Horie............ 
Marble Canyon. 45% 0-5 0. 
Merritt Central. 
INARA Ga ee ten octet ee 


OV GINA SA. yet yer cee 


SraIKelownaseen eee 
ERT OUG ONCE iat ere ieee 
Vernon tery ct. cee es eee 


Warter-Users’ CoMMUNITY 
(CO-OP ERATIVE). 


Campbell Creek........... 
Cany Ola nei eee 


Doe-Creekisk eho at 
Guisachan.-aae see eee: 


Okanagan Mission (South) . 
Rowersi@reek oie ee 
Sawmlll'Creek... 2.5.2. 
Smithson-Alphonse........ 
South Kelowna............ 
Souths Vernon’... nore 
SUrepanleny tee or eee te 
TLOnSONT Cee ee ee 


IRRIGATION COMPANIES. 
B:C? Brurtland ©o%...... cu 


Columbia V. _ Irrigated 
iMrurhlands: Couerne eee 


Edgewater Irrigated Farms, 


j Uc ba aR Rh ARG a 
Okanagan Development 
and Orchard: Cos-cces se 


Woods Lake Water Co..... 
1 Not reported. 


Source of Supply. 


Okanagan River......... 


Penticton and Ellis Creeks 
Trout and Eneas Creeks. . 


Belgo Creek............. 
Similkameen River...... 
Arrow: @reelk:. a4.) .c008) 


Swan Lake Creek........ 
Kelowna Creek.......... 
Kettlesiutversnn sree 
Heffley Creek and N. 
Thompson River...... 
Marron @reekr. 5.055 wer 
Ashnola River and Kere- 
meos) Creeks. 2. ee ae 
Jaseph, Crecics ee 
Pavilion Creek. 5. 35..=.-. 


Creeks eee ee 


Oyama Creek. .9.....15- 
Peachland Creek........ 
‘Pass'Creeki in ae 
Scotty Creek, .....6...-: 
Hydraulic Creek........ 
droutiCreelcs er erect 

Greeks Grass. chee 
N. Thompson River..... 
Powersereek». 4570s a 


Wernon Creeks.) ak 
DuckiCreelks ses eee 


Mission Creek........... 
Mission Creeks .10. sees. 
Campbell Creek......... 
Camp Run and Associa- 

tion Creeks.) 3.5. 4 
Dom@reek ee. acct oe 
Mission Creek:.......... 
Mission: @reek tee 
Mission Creek........... 


Bellevue Creek.......... 
Mission: Creeks. maa: 
Mission Greek........... 
Long Lake Creek........ 
Trepanier Creek 
Long Lake Creek........ 
Mission and Kelowna 

Greeks. eee 


seme w wane 


Jamieson Creek and N. 
Thompson River...... 


‘Bruce: Creclon eee eee 
Vermilion Creek......... 


Kelowna Creek.......... 
OvamaiCreek caswncuee 


. Irrigable 
Area. 


Trrigated 
Area. 


Locality. 


ee SS | EE ee 


6,000 


2,576 
5,000 


3, 857-0 


651-2 


Oliver, 
Okanagan Valley. 


Okanagan Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 


Okanagan Valley. 

Similkameen Valley. 

South end, Kootenay 
Lake. 

Okanagan Valley. 

Okanagan Valley. 

Kettle Valley. 


N. Thompson Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 


Similkameen Valley. 
Near Cranbrook. 
Pavilion. 

Nicola Valley. 


Okanagan Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 
Lower Arrow Lake. 
Okanagan Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 


Okanagan Valley. 
N. Thompson Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 


Okanagan Valley. 
South end, Kootenay 
Lake. 


Okanagan Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 
S. Thompson Valley. 


Near Creston. 
Upper Fraser Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 


Okanagan Valley. 


Near Kamloops. 

Columbia Valley. 
Columbia Valley. 
Okanagan Valley. 


792-0 | Okanagan Valley. 
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Subsection 11.—International Agricultural Statistics.* 


World Production of Cereals and Potatoes.—Table 40 shows the acreages 
and yields of wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, and potatoes for the years 1988 and 1939 
in countries of the Northern Hemisphere, and for the years 1988-39 and 1939-40 
in countries of the Southern Hemisphere. 


* Compiled from information published by the International Institute of Agriculture. 


40.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1938 and 
1939, with Five-Year Averages, 1933-37. 


Notrre.—This table is compiled from information published by the International Institute of Agriculture. 


Acreages. Yields. 
1939 1939 
ey, 1938.1 | 1939. |4Y22° lin P.C. off 1938.1 | 1939. | 4o(e"SE° lin P.C. of 
* |Average. Rvetaes. 
000 000 000 P 000 000 000 8 
Wheat— acres. acres. acres. B.S. bu. bu. bu. et 
N Peet HEMISPHERE. 
urope. 
alt LOPES E (2 Neat ceo 95 2 98 = 1, 650 2 1, 663 = 
SCLOMUTTT Gincra eta ss < isthe atest 430 354 399 88-6] 20,131 2 15,926 = 
TBgil FSW ee oe ee ge eee 3,448 3,037 3,026 100-4 78,950) . 71,155 53, 646 132-6 
PPE ARC Sa eek os LBS 325 324 294) - 110-3 16,935 15,065 12,770 118-0 
TAHT: or 172 186 160 116-4 3,189 2,965 2,609 113-7 
RADIAT see ues Peaew es renee 3238 334 175 190-3 9,403 8,341 4,579 182-1 
LOSER Coane ee ey SS 12,479 11, 683 13,118 89-1} 372,864 2 299, 648 = 
Germany’3,...... ae, 5,928 5,975 6,191 96-5] 232,584] 205,192) 198,780 103-2 
Great Britain an 
es OS SS re od Bee eel oi es 
' reece eereeoe eee eevee eree ee eee , > 9 ; , ’ ? Fi 
Tree (ai : ) LPACrAS cta sativa. a 4s ab 4, 669 te 119-4 oe 112,765 ae 139-1 
relan a2) eee ce - , 398 2 ,460 - 
HIVES oie she icdwint eee 12,426} 12,841) 12,541 102-4) 297,317] 293,945) 267,043 110-1 
I DEk ite Maas ee nee e e 48 378 3 113-7 7,052 7,300 6,574 110-0 
pia PA os. 6 tea we Ae st Sie +4 ‘ es ret ate . - 
; Mee acres 10 10 100-1 296 279 "971, 102-9 
ooetands eS ey ae au ; 306 86-2 1; oe ee i. 1 i ; 
EWE seasick asa oe Sees - : ‘ d 
ae Eh aire eee een aces : ane - is ue 83, 407 fe oi 109-9 
‘SESE Ta Ee ie ee aC Ona ; , ie ' , 03 2 
A POUI ANIA! oc. Er. chs be sie 2 2S 9,435 9,960 8,213 121-3) 177,154} 164,925) 111,787 147-5 
Russia (UIS.85R.)....s cee. we 550 2 91,846 — |1, 494,000 a 1,205, 982 - 
PS REREEI cet on 15 o)oceaverevio 8,795} 11,145 78-9] 70,694) 111,773] 151,136 74-0 
e VEG OI eats te incietcreececateve aN 759 828 714; ® 116-0 30, 184 31,441 25, 022 125-7 
3 Davinzerland :s..22s.. 089684 195 200 164 122-3 7,812 6,360 5, 484 116-0 
a. WOM BOS VIAsic. coches oases @ 5,328 5,542 5,378 103-0} 111,329} 104,487) 86,334 121-0 
America. 
IST G eS SMe a 25,931 26,757 25,054 106-8] 350,010] 478,965} 247,821 193-3 
IERIGO satires oo s-elpieds 1,224 1,240 1,201 103-2 11,845 11,939 11,590 103-0 
Wnttedi States: o..i chen see: 69,869] 53,696} 51,470 104-3) 931,702) 754,971) 641,373 117-7 
Asia. 
CANTO Sa ce RS eae 2 2 48, 643 ~ 2 2 774,851 ~ 
eet PE VORET) Lid itn’: a : 860 se 106-4 ee rr ee arte en 
BR ELUA i ciclelaSeciciete Sh Payee ss = ; ) . 
oe Used pte See ee oe, 35, 289 ore 103-8] 401,856 370, 608 aver 104:0 
oe EG... ee a eer ees , 800 2 ‘ - 22,046 ; - 
: Jandnitc 2 ee eee LAPT TL 1,823 1, 637 111-4 45,244 61,086 46,471 131-4 
WaMCHULMO. 5.0 csc de aes 2,805 2 Dearie - 32, 626 35,027 32, 088 110-1 
MIESINC cos sacs ess gedaan’ 441 500 515 97-0 1,633 5,000 3,215 155-5 
r Syria and Lebanon........ 1,404 1,429 1,313 108-8 23,674 22,303 16,241 137-3 
SONS LEIS, Siccasa.ore ac. She 9,497 2 7,980 — || 156,097} 169,309) 113,013 149-8 
Africa. 
Algeria..... ‘ LEGA Ae Seon 4,101 4,084 4,151 98-4 34,941 42,622 34, 408 123-9 
LG Ss a 1,470 1,501 1,443 104-0 45,935 49,009 42,305 115-8 
French Morocco..........: 2; gle 3, 188 3, ae 99-2 23, a 38, 764 24, a 159-3 
OED, =e Se eee ae = - 
bil Dine Se a ae 156 2 69 - . 1,293 919 398 231-0 
LOE EGS. ee 1,667 2,104 1,876 112-2 13, 962 18,555 LoL L7. 141-5 
€ 1 Most of the figures for 1938 have been revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 2 Not 


available. Including Austria and Sudetenland, 
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40.—Acreages and Yields of Cereais and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1938 and 
1939, with Five-Year Averages, 1933-37—continued. 


Crop and Country. 


SouTHERN HEMISPHERE.? 


Arconbinaene icteric aa: 
Auptralianes siesta con 
Chiletie kc Sa eetie 


Oats— 
NoRtTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Germany “seen eee 
Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland...... 


Ung aryeeeene ote Leen eer 


xem burg see asic cete eee 
Netherlands\.20%; 1.0. ent 


Portugalees sence pen 
FRoumaniatees: ou. tec cd 


America. 


Canada ty ete... seer 


Asia 
Changs ds as cneddcg sero 
Oss Re SAGAR A bey < Br 
Syria and Lebanon........ 
Turkey seat eee 

; Africa 
Algeria. spree acne 
French Morocco........... 
TT UnISIO a eee ste 


SOUTHERN HeEmISPHERE.! 


Argentina. So. cee 
Chiles (i 2 Peete vee 


Union of South Africa..... 
Uruguayinc nt ®t: 


1 Most of the 1938 figures have been revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


1938.1 


1989 
in P.C. of 
Average. 


Se ee ee 


*000 
acres. 


20, 868 
14,224 
“ 2,044 
193 
2,081 
1,256 


13,010 
35, 661 


Acreages. 

Average 
Agee 1084-97. 

"000 000 

acres. acres. 
17,833] 17,881 
13,500} 13,091 
2,055 1,990 
259 239 
2, 131 1,848 
1, 208 1,183 
3 24 
603 571 
274 316 
916 932 
357 345 
1,206 1,141 
8,010 8, 160 
8,041 8,356 
2,422 2,493 
373 340 
636 545 
3 593 
1,044 1,073 
935 798 
859 854 
62 66 
403 334 
221 
5,734 5,535 
527 
1,452 1,998 
43,544 
1,391 1,758 
1,646 1, 639 
30 29 
910 925 
12,790} 18,589 


: 2,522 
3 12 
12 29 

: 531 
516 457 
131 80 
99 71 
3,446 3,292 
257 249 
68 

521 

222 202 


104-7 
103-2 


109-8 


336, 199 
154,543 
35,536 
5,564 
17,093 
15,461 


776 
42,738 
6, 137 
78,829 
12,160 
57,572 
375, 986 
496,727 


139, 419 
10,505 
21,382 
39, 133 


371,382 


682 
17,748 


10, 892 
3,275 
2,067 


50, 293 

10,519 
3, 256 
3 


3,589 


Yields. 
1939 
Average |. 
1939. in P.C. of 
1933-37. Average: 
000 000 
bu. bu. ag: 
146,972} 220,448 66-7 
182,568} 158,719 115-0 
3 31,229 - 
3 7,408 - 
16,047 15, 420 104-1 
1, 03817 — 13) 252 83-3 
3 663 - 
3 48,002 - 
8,810 7,984 110°3 
70,272} 67,337 104-4 
10, 403 9,139 113-8 
54,978} 47,409 116-0 
3 317,942 _ 
470,334] 451,946 104-1 
3 141,749 - 
10, 447 7,741 135-0 
24,575} 19,225 127-8 
3 40,474 - 
40,430] 36,938 109-5 
31,023] 24,727 125:5 
27,675} 25,338 109-2 
3,100 3,011 103-0 
31,002} 21,580 143-7 
12, 620 125376 102-0 
198,415} 176,570 112- 
3 6,106 - 
32,787| 45,792 71-6 
3 1,207,488 - 
32,511) 42,508 76-5 
88,123} 83,154 106-0 
1,764 1,451 121-5 
28,891] 22,195 107- 
385,930] 312,633 123-4 
937,215} 883,498 106-1 
3 59,712 ~ 
3 222 - 
375 836 44-9 
20,351 14,294 142-4 
15,157 10, 107 150-0 
5, 236 We 77 294-6 
2,067 1,192 173-4 
62,005} 51,468 120-5 
3 6,915 ~ 
3 3,650 ~ 
3 6, 774 a 
3,810 2,917 130-6 
2TIn the 


Southern Hemisphere the annual statistics are for the crop years 1938-39 and 1939-40, and the averages are 
for the period 1933-34 to 1937-38. 


3 Not available. 


4 Including Austria and Sudetenland. 
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40.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1938 and 
1939, with Five-Year Averages, 1933-37—continued. 


Acreages. Yields. 
Crop and Country. 1939 1939 
1938.1 | 1939, |1verSE° lin P.C. off 1938.1 | 1939. | 4VCr8E° lin P.C. of 
* |Average. ~"* |Average. 
000 "000 "000 "000 000 000 
Barley— acres. | acres. | acres. Sa bu. bu. bu. Pots 
NoRTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Europe. 
Norsk eae 5 54 eee one Ie 13 2 13 - 192 2 274 - 
(Bal cirri sapeeet ads. sols ois hors 76 48 85 56-9 4,098 2 4, 263 - 
Bal Paria. tae. «cae et 555 563 549 102-6 16, 294 15,332 13, 532 113-3 
IBS chichsty ay, See rays Seen 982 1,021 876 116-6 62, 438 56, 954 45,109 123-5 
POsbOniA eRe cin ete oe 217 208 248 83-6 4,443 3,821 4,186 91-3 
Libr its Gain aaa eer 298 306 316 96:8 9,524 8,819 8,399 105-0 
BNTENCE 7 CARRY btn caret Re. Sa 1,876 1,975 1,806 109-4] 59,286 2 47,979 - 
Germany teat ha. dca S00 4,838 4,801 4,717 101-8|| 220,467} 194,920) 180,048 108-3 
Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland........ 987 1,012 889 113-8) 42,199 2 30, 913 - 
NGTOCCE SAAT DUS ois tdhchvie aide 541 532 525 101-4 11,276 10, 160 Seri 111-5 
TRIBE ALY Sete ear aesisvalole sts%alels 1,121 1,344 1,150 116-9 33, 253 35, 849 29,002 123-6 
Ireland( Hire).............. 118 2 132 - 5, 142 2 6,168 - 
RY a3 EE. sisi ieee 492 497 492 101-1 11,386 11,270 9,726 115-9 
Ussitnriss cate ile. <o tae au 440 445 459 97-0) 10,131 9,601 9,193 104-4 
J ETERS cE A ee 519 516 516 99-9 12,586 11,332 11, 430 99-1 
AGUS OUT SE Fe eh ots eis rates Oke 5 5 6 84-9 140 156 162 96-1 
INV EMR cares. Ne thks at eo sictvtct dba e: te 5 5 5 97-8 213 205 207 99-0 
Netherlands? 28 %<-.ingnt ae 107 102 90 112-6 6,452 6,430 4,781 134-5 
INGE WAY tenite chine c wien’ cote 148 2 148 - Opal 5,819 5,355 108-7 
alan saree bh =. see sets 2,910 2 2,963 - 62,986 67,977 65, 420 103-9 
GEE Od Maree EL ie Ss Sie. 186 2 173 - 1,791 2 1,816 - 
RGOUIMANIA Saye ts asaet te atl 3, 158 2,701 4,123 65-5] 38,223) 46,187) 57,032 81-0 
Russia (U.S.S.R.).........] 20,599 2 20,714 - || 340,769 2 349,797 - 
i 2 3,321 4,615 72-0 33 , 897 64,298] 101,266 63-5 
272 279 256 109-1 12,241 10,766 9, 583 112-4 
Switzerland ...3. ..cs0-.2- 11 12 13 92-3 423 390 351 111-1 
; VAIS OSA VARE He cae oscw a aca s 1,049 1,045 1,073 97-5 19,349 19,477 18,872 103-2 
America. 
ROANAGH sc acteurs ese ss 4,454 4,347 3,985 109-1)) 102,242} 103,226 73,225 141-0 
Minted States i.c .0 cece es5 10, 513 12,600 9,390 134-2) 253,005} 276,298) 184,805 149-5 
Asia. 
: Aina Met ae scarce ealehee sss 2 2. 15, 881 ~ 2 2 346, 212 - 
ws Chosen (Tyosen).......... 2,738 2,762 2,571 107-4 51,100 61,072 52,128 117-2 
= MO rts ee rs Sse fete ahcks eckess 115 2 113 - ~ 1,902 2,156 1,954 110-4 
4 LESS eee oan 2,533 2 1,562 - 52,286 2 18,349 - 
MAP AD Heer as-is ais hs lelacsme Si 1,892 1,879 1,894 99-2 64, 182 81, 669 72,349 112-9 
PIP SEING ot So dsc Fis tis acne ok 502 509 568 89-7 3,065 2 2,790 = 
th Syria and Lebanon........ 838 888 746 119-1 17,611 16, 994 132761 123-5 
c| BUI TCE Vigne ie 5 Gis 3 ost > <9 sso 4,851 2 4,100 - 110,626] 105,420 83,344 126:5 
Africa 
(NEES as a 2,909 3,063 3, 180 96-3 26, 967 50,524 34, 143 148-0 
Bey nicest hss tee riets am 27 273 284 96-1 10, 686 10,941 10,026 109-1 
; French Morocco........... 4,155 4,720 4,160 113-5), 49,869] 97,740) 52,819 185-0 
a MB Vn irs Sa he ths ib vice ed 367 2 325 ~ 2 a 1,596 ~ 
A > URTV gee Oe aey aoe . 156 1, 483 1,149 129-0 4,593 16,076 8, 222 195-5 


SouTHERN HEMISPHERE.‘ 


Argentina 2,053 2,122 1,921 110-5] 20,209) 34,448) 28,668 120-2 
OUST) GEE ea 208 141 193 73°2 5,005 2 5,473 - 
New Zealand 27 2 a foo = 1,122 2 790 = 
Union of South Africa..... 2 2 73 - 2 2 1,317 - 
RUA OAI eh s ainis chs ole Be 52 61 26 234-6 638 772 394 195-9 
1 Most of the figures for 1938 have bzen revised since the publication of the 1989 Year Book. 2 Not 
available. 3 Including Austria and Sudetenland. 4In the Southern Hemisphere the annual 


statistics are for the crop years 1938-39 and 1939-40, and the averages are for the period 1933-34 to 1937-38. 
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40.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1938 and 
1939, with Five-Year Averages, 1933-37—continued. 


Crop and Country. 


Rye— 


NoRTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Europe. 


Albania’ saree bes. 
Belov eee et voctionn 
Bulgarig, panes: oa es 
Czechoslovakia........... 


Greece scien cone cig eae 


Luxemburg..... bp lees S. 
Netherlands.............. 


9 \Pi ei O1).0 Ma) ace! 6) © fal(6/.6.16 aveise 


ee rr ry 


Canada: at Ssh ve oe... 


CeCe re er 


Turkey 


Alvorias peevasts-: ee = 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE,! 


Argentina; + sss Gee 


Corn— 


NoRTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Frances. Gare meen 


Greecemns 44-5 accent: 


Portucaliz arena ieee. 
Spalne shee choi ee 


! Most of the figures for 1938 have been revised since the publication of the 1989 Year Book. 
3 Including Austria and Sudetenland. 


available. 


Acreages. 
1939 
1938.1 | 1939. Fannin in P.C. of 
“°"* Average. 
000 7000 000 C 
acres. acres. acres. Be: 
8 2 7 - 
381 364 409 88-9 
464 447 491 91-1 
2 a 2 = 
359 333 358 93-0 
365 373 360 103-6 
583 568 591 96-2 
1,559 1,601 1, 668 95-9 
12,150 11,851 12,671 93-5 
178 156 175 89-1 
1,562 1,728 1,581 109-3 
9 2 2 2 
257 260 270 96-3 
709 737 664 111-1 
1, 247 1,229 1,236 99-4 
18 19 19 103-1 
601 557 501 111-1 
13 2 15 - 
14,567 2 14,227 - 
331 2 365 = 
1,190 1,104 991 111-5 
50, 904 2 59,051 = 
2 1,290 1,443 89-4 
498 465 551 84-2 
39 39 39 100-7 
640 650 643 101-0 
741 1,102 701 157-2 
4,021 3,811 3,043 125-2 
1,180 2 809 - 
5 5 3 172-7 
2,254 2,296 2,008 114-3 
230 2 216 ~ 
vot 1,527 Te20 88-8 
841 814 844 96-4 
347 255 202} 126-2 
671 682 625 109-2 
2,901 oe t50 2,840 110-9 
3, 724 3, 641 3,621 100-6 
218 2 225 - 
$71 2 1,036 - 
12,349 12,182 12,563 97-0 
2 1,058 1,075 98-4 
9 2 9 se 
7,022 6,575 6,708 98-0 


10,988 
55,564 


17, 656 
44 


10,826 


96 
187, 232 


Yields. 
1939 
1939. | ACTA? lin P.C. of 
“’"* | Average. 
000 000 
bu. bu. Be 
2 141 - 
2 15, 643 ~ 
9,674 8, 293 116-7 
7,907 2 - 
9,842 9,921 99-2 
8,042 7,795 103-2 
13,031 14,619 89-1 
2 30, 993 - 
369,304] 349,592 105-6 
2,457 2,334 105-2 
35,310 ar 123-4 
2 Be, 
5,962 5,895 101-1 
16,916 14,474 116-9 
ZO C24 © 2357 1b 108-5 
490 483 101-3 
23, 621 18,319 128-9 
408 43 93-3 
300,382] 253, 187 118-6 
2 4,105 - 
18, 682 14, 840 125-9 
2 186, 930 - 
17,212 19, 882 86-6 
15,263 17,112 89-2 
1, 287 1,280 100-6 
9,587 8,262 116-0 
15,307 5,708 268-2 
39,249) 34,447 113-9 
16,779 11,8990 141-1 
44 31 140-2 
14,173 7,984 177:5 
2 4,991 - 
2 35,278 - 
2 20,181 - 
2 8, 290 - 
10,170 10,112 100-6 
88,615} 84,072 105-4 
2 116,170 - 
2 3,670 = 
2 12132 - 
245,636] 197,973 124-1 
2 28, 656 - 
2 92 = 
145,434] 175,403 82-9 
2 Not 


4In the Southern Hemisphere the annual 
statistics are for the crop years 1938-39 and 1939-40, and the averages are for the period 1933-34 to 1937-38. 
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40.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1938 and 
1939, with Five-Year Averages, 1933-37—concluded. 


Acreages. Yields. 
Crop and Country. 1939 1939 
1938.1 | 1939. eee inP.C. off} 1938.1 | 1939. Fon oa in P.C. of 
* |Average. * |Average. 
000 000 000 7000 *000 000 
Corn—concluded. acres. | acres. | acres. Piste bu. bu. bu. Deke 
America 
Canddheecisacse. cetcracce : 180 183 159 115-1 7,690 8,097 6, 223 130-1 
United Stateseccc.... ccs 92,222) 88,803} 96,176 92-3)|2,562, 197}2, 619, 1387/2, 064,575 126-9 
Asia. 
Chis Parsitus ds seek wok 2 2 11, 150 - 2 2 252,552 - 
(Mian ehiistiOs ceases wowed.) 4,351 2 2,978 ~ 98,814) 97,634) 73,645 132-6 
Palestine. sitar sek ocho wes 21 2 16 ~ 315 2 287 - 
Syria and Lebanon........ 8 49 52 95-1 1,081 2 961 ~ 
UEC Vet maeinaeke lies, «Sse 2 uLas WrAik 2 1,071 - 23,759 2 21,423 - 
: Africa 
PRISCA amt ce kvons os 0h vats 15 16 18 85-9 168 2 189 ~ 
WUE Clete aie he os ae took 1,545 1,591 1,614 98-6] 61,516 2 62, 627 - 
French Morocco........... 1,141 2 1,015 - 8,558 2 7,785 - 
IRENY Ae tee ee acie eke Ae 112 2 112 - 3,244 2 3,257 - 
pn istr bas eiey ta toets inn note os 43 62 52 118-3 217 2 224 - 
SOUTHERN HeEMISPHERE.? 
AMPERULING cack core «fos ols 8, 654 2 11, 228 — || 191,488 2 327, 671 - 
Ciimlomnrees peer te ss 105 2 113 - 2,498 2 2,464 - 
Madagascar.............05 247 2 224 - 3,937 2 3, 684 ~ 
Union of South Africa..... 6, 682 2 5,776 - 93,564). 2 60, 184 - 
Potatoes— 
NoRTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Europe. 
He leiuimcst heed loci tt cna 364 363 398 91-4) 119,725 2 119,596 = 
MRI ATIO ese Parks. as'ato nok 49 49 40 122-4 2,334 2 3,974 ~ 
CUM AT owes re cae cen 196 168 190 88-5] 52,642) 41,520) 47,988 86-5 
BIStONIA. hace c cs aoe ee Age | 193 221 180 123-2) 36,656} 31,768) 34,906 91-0 
Bilan Cexccanras ct ipeaie aoc 211 219 208 105-6) 44,014] 57,172) 47,844 119-5 
1 EN es is GER WEEE 9 og ed 3,521 3,415 3,496 97-7|| 636,189 2 565, 281 ~ 
GELMANY pear ne wesc ck 8,046 7,848 Ute 100: 9/2, 072, 648}2, 067, 902|1,863,977 110-9 
Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland........ 733 703 748 94-0) 190,974 2 187,016 - 
(GIRS RE RE eeeaeen eaee 53 56 49 114-5 5,254 5, 868 4,761 123-2 
PM ears ca Miccnk ote: Gavan 720 778 720 108-1 78,653} 86,883) 76,261 113-9 
Treland ire) aie silanes 327 2 336 - 91,872 2 95,172 - 
LTA Nid | cotta weld ae ie 1,040 1,042 1,044 99-8] 108,356 2 100, 127 - 
EAA aerial teraction 340 359 288 124-7|| 64,350] 60,873) 56,606 107-5 
ETI MATI Aso ot ac) fevsborer ele «a 5 = 460 437 444 98-4) 77,830} 77,294) 78,354 98-6 
HMRC IIIS UTS sos oes seo case iegeies 43 43 41 103-5 10,492 9,626 6, 636 145-0 
IMCs ects dts. forcle sc 9 9 8 102-8 1,049 1,156 933 123-9 
Netherlands)....02 3 <..\ia5ie% 300 308 348 88-5] 103,632} 110,229} 101,485 108-6 
PNGEWA Vee sac. 3s: oo il, Susy. 2 124 - 34,452) 34,571] 33,070 104-5 
Leto 506 Ik Soe NR ee em 7,487 7,562 7,039 107-411, 269,777 2 1, 240, 480 = 
COLUM mt eee sce. cies 77 2 80 - 21,779 2 20,587 - 
EMOHLITIANI A. 2 Seas <i bie chm oe 702 2 741 ~ 66, 203 2 72,124 - 
TE, Le a OE eae 7.48 1,005 i 89-3 2 2 184, 534 - 
SW OGO ie ree ea 338 339 Bat 103-7 68,803} 71,469 69,513 102-8 
; MM OWIEZOTIONG cc crx ccresesceen « 123 125 116 107-2) 29,802} 24,471 27,933 87-6 
- PVA POSL A VIA oii i. wfacuole.d os 658 2 635 - 62,524 2 57,556 - 
America. 
CRUG i? ae aye 518 527 98-3] 59,897) 58,867! 70,555 83-4 
Waited States .c..... cece. 3,023 3,032 3,357 90-3) 374,163} 360,992] 372,170 97-0 
Asia. 
Syria and Lebanon........ 19 2 18 - 1,530 2 1,475 ~ 
“LETTE WEA coi Di 134 2 127 - 6, 194 2 5,857 = 
Africa. 
JAI CSS 1 43 48 40 120-0 5,340 2 3,973 ~ 
1 Most of the figures for 1938 have been revised since the publication of the 1989 Year Book. 2 Not 
available. 3In the Southern Hemisphere the annual statistics are for the crop years 1938-39 and 


1939-40, and the averages are for the period 1933-84 to 1937-38. 4 Including Austria and Sudetenland. 
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World Exports and Imports of Wheat and Flour.—During the crop 
year 1938-39, 678,582,000 bushels of wheat and wheat flour expressed in bushels 
of wheat were exported, as compared with 549,984,000 bushels in 1937-38. 


In the latest year Canada was the leading country in the export of wheat, 
whereas in 1988 she occupied third place; Australia occupied first place in 1938 and 
United States second. In the export of flour Canada occupied third place in both 
years. Of the importing countries, the United Kingdom was the leader in imports 
of both wheat and flour in each year, while Belgium held second place in imports 
of wheat and the Netherlands in imports of flour. 


41.—W orld Exports and Imports of Wheat and Wheat Flour, Crop Years Ended July 
31, 1937 and 1938. 


Norz.—This table is compiled from information published by the International Institute of Agriculture’ 


Wheat. Flour. 
Ttem and Se Item and a 
Country. 1938. 1939. Country. 1938. 1939. 
7000 bu. 000 bu. 7000 bbl. 000 bbl. 
Exports— Exports— 
Canada wey oie eee 76,714 146, 240° Australians . 5 eae we een on 6, 620 7,534 
Arcentinaee we. canes ie 67,420 116.625 United’ Statese.-- 5.4 .e 5,174 7,193: 
Wnited (Statessne nse 92,428 76,473 Canada is... chee ee 3,610 4,604 
Auistraliase.: cance oh eee 93,362 60,715 AT eentina setae eee 902 1,041 
HMM GAG yer ce a ee ee 6, 755 27,193 TG on mene Sere 740 598 
Yugoslavian. cakes een ne 3,920 5,388 TEL Un airy Sk cee en oe 489 524 
Othercountries, 2..2... 98,631 110, 786 Other countries......... 7,077 8,542 
Totals, Exports....... 439,230 543,420 Totals, Exports...... 24,612 30,036 
Imports— Imports— 
United Kingdom........ 180,550 217,070 United Kingdom....... 4,497 4,532 
iBeloiunieeee een. caer 41,575 41,485 Netherlands............ 751 933 
German yas eee ee 35, 610 35,003 Gerinanyn: cae tesa 645 568 
Netherlands sa...0-. 0-2. 21,112 26, 038 INOrWwaival.<s ae ce 348 418 
Switzerland. s.8.s-Vaae. 14,953 17,100 Denmark. Saguee see 149 276 
Ireland (EHire)) eo ee 12,842 16, 807 TON st seis be ek ee 293 256 
FAUNCOe ater aces ee 18,165 16, 458 Austriaiaw s. setia eee 188 137 
SWE en raw. he ns eee 1,660 1,948 Ireland (Bure)<......... 60 6 
Other countries. spaces 105,471 124, 703 Other countries......... 6,550 9,764 
Totals, Imports...... 431,938 496,612 Totals, Imports...... 13,481 16,946 


World Live Stock.—The statistics of Table 42 show as nearly as possible the 
world situation with regard to live stock about 1987. For many countries, the figures 
are the result of careful enumeration, but for others they represent only approximate 
estimates. 

42.—Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1937. 


Norr.—This table is compiled from information published by the International Institute of Agriculture. 


Continent and Country. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
No No. No No 
Europe— 
INUSUDIAs Se See Cet atet: tar te ee nore 245, 800 2,596, 100 315, 700 2,871,500 
Beloias sans a eed ee ee 264,500! 1,710,000 187, 4002 871, 600 
Bul eariags ho hon thea BeOS 531,500 1,497,600 8,839, 500 902, 000 
ZECHOSLO WA ISVAG ecient ner er Fal wee nr 703, 800 4,938, 1003 642, 400 3,610, 600 
Denmark + Pa ae Seei ee EE ete AD Sot eens 552, 2004 3,083, 5004 187,000 3,065, 9004 
PinlanG:) 2a ser tion. Cte ee eee 380,000 1,925,100 1,072,300 504, 200 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 243. 
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42.—Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1937—concluded. 
Continent and Country. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
No. No. No. No. 
Europe—-concluded. 

EMER OST IS osicgt ec redorede Sie oraite Se aie Oh Gua Cronieg eth 2,742, 1005 15, 805,300 9,994,100 7,117,300 
CSOPITAINN Ah aoe ee er selec he eo Tle ete: oie 3,483, 8005 20,503, 600 4,692,300 23, 846,900 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland...... 1,103, 100 8, 639, 200 25,540,900 4,452,600 
Hee: Fen fteads Se. ead snes Ped Oa sre tara 371,500 997,600 8,451,300 464, 600 
PEAR EAE Vince rs eee erste Ok ete ON line ae 798,100 1,749, 600 1, 483,900 2,623,500 
trcined ire) Bes CREME bere cits Melos wien 429,300 3,955, 200 2,999, 600 934,500 
GRY APE oe Soha otarcrad eid cata e a enaiee 795, 800° 7,286, 500° 9,094,900 2,814, 100 
TID achat We Se GG ne REESE o ee eo 391,900 1,209,900 1,334,000 739,300 
GEE SE Aes meee me cee NE, co peg eames tk 552, 100 1,172,200 614,300 1,192,000 
Wether and snes. aint torn eee ona 300,000 2,626, 700 608,300 1,406,400 
INGEWEAV ie het cin os ek Oe oe cn 189, 6004 1,343, 2004 1,739,000! 445,000! 
POISTIClaee st eeeien tal cesta ems es ees 3,889, 3005 10,572, 500° 3,188,100 7,696,300 
Opus a aerbeee reer tot ti. ats ik Ce ties ,300 905, 200 3,274,000 1,206,000 
RROUTRARTA NS cers en oe eo eee a 2,065, 0005 4, 184, 400 12,372,400 3,170,000 
Spain Phatee ces bie Reba is Bal 568,100 3,569, 800 19,093,300 5,411,500 
OCU Cire rio centr Rietrie ee ees aes 620,000 2,962,000 405,000 1,300,000 
Nokia etch boacte be Vain Gis seit ary career g a pe) PRS Sra 139, 800 1,637,700 176, 100 935, 600 
Russia (U. re ies cee eee ee in, 16, 700,000 57,000,000 81,300, 0008 22,800,000 
PV UPOSIAWI A ORNs oie ak Slee ek wees 1,248, 9001 4,169, 2004 9,908, 6004 3,179, 700! 

Northern and Central America— 
Ae Arise pees th Shari ths iI ashy) Pine. 2,883,000! 8,840,500! 3,339,900! 3,963,300! 
ROLLS EU ae EA Se Nm tS ten aecvinie us i Rew na el 568, 700 4,651,000 163,900 951, 800 
Santo Domingo (Dominican Republic). . 265,900 913,100 34,500 880,000 
INSEE a Ree SG, ee ames Bere Nae 1,887,500 10,083,000 3,673,900 3,698, 200 
Wepre So ly ye oy es dalla poe Sai Bearer 11,128,000! | 66,083,000! | 52,682,000! | 44,218,000! 
South America— 
Aer entinatss (se Peewee one ores ee 85020200 33, 100,500 43,790, 200 3,975, 700 

DAZ eee ee re, Pecks Sencar Minced hc aur RED 6,051,700 40,513,900 12,645, 100 23,182,500 
GENO Hee ocr ce oe ete teen oo ain ae 527,800 2,459, 800 5,749,100 571,500 
Colombia e142). 29 toer aie eke EE 972,000 8,337, 100 872,400 1,621,900 

ERE Pan ioe cao wo utte Gaeta oot ae 432,100 1,805,900 11,209, 200 688, 700 
AOauoiy pete: wits SA aol ROLE EAE Nd St Te 622, 900° 8,296,900- | .17,931,300 346,300 
MONO ZC ia eta tet aon aki ot toket einition 167, 700° 2, 750, 0002 125, 0002 500, 0002 

Asia— 
SORTER pas RO a et aa eerie Ses see 51,800 5,162,500 77, 100 519,800 
MS Hirai CBr 2a) cote tc een ttee AE vance 4,080; 000 647,000 20,957,000 62,639,000 
1 Davie PeYa}str: Mabe ay eine a me 9 Riek ot i. Gian ae 900 76,300 200 1,849, 200 
WeVGitcae ee eats see Cate SE ae oslo Se Oe eee 2,380,500 161,370, 600 42,062, 200 i 
Vente loe Gy ch Cte Se ook pen re SE a a 78,700 2,314,000 19,200 8,514, 200 
UW RSS ALES My Sani Ce Ae tee Deis? Anh Re 1,329, 200 2,673,200 13,614, 700 11 
TRECIG | Std Meo OR AAS ARS Sepiee SS eee eae Bt iad 150,000 250,000 4,976, 400 11 
DADA ANON eee ei Se Ea mew tg 1,431,900 1,770,900 61,000 1,109,700 
BSOREHIGL VOSEN) ots tite... cece acts 50,900 1,713,200 19,600 1,625, 100 
Manehukuons sek ofr 28 te: SP. tia de 1,840,000 1,683,300 1,966,000 5,335, 700 
Netherlands Fast Indies.................. 671, 30012 4,413,600! 1,337, 1002 1,131,300" 
Philippines RANE Tae wiaalete Ge oie os ee eed 434, 1008 1,549,000 151,800 3,183,000 
siren ct ed MaY: 51 E\iic be ueetye eae en ore aaa 374, 200 5,618,000 il 864, 2001° 
PIA G ed BOURBON: ve. h cs ee hs onl 72,500 340,500 2,273,500 8,000 
Miurkoy ternerat Csetle | yee Ss auhe Sche kt 722,900 6,551, 200 16,449,000 4,000 
Africa— 
PIGOELA CAA et da soek. Sete see Alec ats a 180,900 789,300 5,965, 100 60,300 
31, 10014 983, 20044 1,918, 80014 36, 50014 
210, 30015 2,025,80015 | 10,372, 80015 56, 7005 
Brench West Africa: piie0: adi. Geeks... 193,000 3,427,000 8,412, 700 141, 90016 
SOI Ae Gee ak inet alg vale tery Sih Ps ok Ew IOS 2,4009 | - 5,192,9009 3,227, 700° 13, 200! 
LAC ACASCAL PR ua Meh reer oct ae io 2,200 4,947, 00015 190, 700 550, 000 
INDICE tc ee ee ee ee ee ae 176,500 2,985,000 1,887,700 92,400 
OTL NCTM UOC ESIAt say DR ehiteene ce aes 3,000 2,316, 800 318,800 114, 700 
Territory of South West Africa........... 25,400 806, 700 2,898,400 11,500 
ADENINE yy dE ROR igs RCD See gO RpeORRe AER 100 5,035, 100 1,645,700 9,500 
PUNEIST ONS eee ee. ee th eee oa eha bie tk 109,800 507,300 3,382,900 29,200 
inionof:couthy Atricas ac. c1.5s se ciaee les 777, 600 11,394, 800 41,150,000 1,036, 700 
Oceania— 
NUGIN SATE ae aie an oe a8 eee a ee 1,747,400 13,078,400 | 110,242,700 1,202,800 
eM eOSIANG oe Ae! cee ete hee 2 277, 800 4,389,100 31,305, 800 2,400 
1 On farms only. 2 1929. ‘Cattle and buffalo. 4 Inrural districts only. 5 Eix- 


clusive of animals belonging to the Army. 


travelling. 
10 1921. 


7 Includes territory in Europe and Asia. 
12 Owned by natives only. 


1 Not available. 


6 Not including animals belonging to the Army and 


4 Exclusive of animals belonging to the British Army. 


16 Exclusive 
18 Exclusive 


of Niger and French Sudan. 
of Southern Cameroons. 


8 Sheep and goats. 


9 1930. 


13 Horses and mules. 
16 Number registered for fiscal purposes. 
17 Exclusive of a large number of pigs kept by natives. 
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Section 1.—Forest Regions. 


The forests of Canada cover a vast region in the north temperate climatic zone, 
reaching from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific; they extend northward from the 
International Boundary to beyond the Arctic Circle. Wide variations in climatic, 
physiographic, and soil conditions cause marked differences in the character of the 
forests in different parts of the country, hence more or less well-defined forest regions 
may be recognized. ‘The following principal regions are described separately: 
Acadian, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence, Deciduous, Boreal, Sub-Alpine, Columbia, 
Montane, and Coast. For descriptive purposes, it is convenient to consider two 
sections of the Boreal Region as separate entities, and they are described hereunder 
as the Northern Transition, and the Aspen Grove Sections. 

The Acadian Forest Region.—This Region includes the Provinces of 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and all but the northwest corner of New 
Brunswick. Its climate is characteristic of maritime regions, and is highly favourable 
to tree growth. Annual precipitation averages about 40 inches. Topography and 
geology are widely varied. In northern New Brunswick the maximum altitude is 
2,700 feet above sea-level, and northern Cape Breton Island and parts of Nova 
Scotia are fairly rough. The surface of the remainder of the Region varies from level 
to gently rolling. 

There is a general coniferous character to the Region, especially in the northern 
parts of New Brunswick and Cape Breton Island. Mixed forests, interspersed with 
so-called ‘‘hardwood ridges”, are common, however, o¢curring more frequently in 
the southern parts of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

Among the coniferous species red spruce is the characteristic dominant, and is 
usually associated with balsam fir. White and black spruce, and white and red 
pine, are widely distributed. Jack pine occurs in pure stands on sandy plains. 
Hemlock, which is still to be found in most parts of the Region, is believed to have 
been much more important in former times. Other characteristic conifers are 
cedar and tamarack. 

Yellow birch, maple, and beech occur in fairly large quantities and usually 
occupy well-drained ridges. White birch, wire birch, and poplar are found in associa- 
tion with the coniferous species. Among the other hardwoods are oak, butternut, 
basswood, ash, and elm. 

*Material in this chapter, with the exception of Section 4 appearing at pp. 251-258, has been pre- 
pared by R. G. Lewis, B.Sc. F., Chief of the Forestry Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
in co-operation with Roland D. Craig, F.E., of the Dominion Forest Service of the Department of Mines 
and Resources. Section 1 is based on Dominion Forest Service Bulletin No. 89, ‘‘A Forest Classification 
for Canada’, by W. E. D. Halliday. The Forestry Branch of the Bureau of Statistics collects and compiles 
statistics relating to forest production and publishes four printed reports covering the lumber industry, 
the pulp and paper industry, and the wood-using and paper-using industries of Canada. These printed 


reports are usually preceded by a number of preliminary mimeographed reports, one for each important 
industry or group of industries. For detailed list of publications, see Chapter X XIX. 
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The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region.—This forest, centring on 
the Great Lakes system, and extending eastward down the St. Lawrence Valley, is 
of an irregular character. It occupies a middle position between predominantly 
coniferous forests to the north and deciduous forests to the south. Precipitation 
varies from an annual average of 25 inches in the west to 45 inches in the east, and 
the growing season is from 100 to 150 days. Good forest soils of sedimentary origin 
are common, but southward extensions of the granitic areas of the Canadian Shield 
are also included within the boundaries of the Region. 

The characteristic species are white pine, red pine, and hemlock, associated 
with the maples, yellow birch, and, in some sections, beech and basswood. Aspen, 
cedar, and jack pine are widely distributed, and spruce and balsam fir are common in 
certain localities. Among the less widely distributed hardwood species are white 
birch, elm, hickories, white and black ash, bur, red and white oak, ironwood, and 
butternut. . 

The pine forests of the Ottawa Valley and Algonquin Park have been famous 
as one of the greatest of Canada’s lumbering areas. Elsewhere in the Region 
forests of mixed type predominate, with a considerable proportion of pure hardwood 
stands in the more favoured locations towards the south. 


The Deciduous Forest Region.—This Region in Canada consists of a small 
northerly intrusion from the great forest of the same type in the United States, and 
occupies the southwestern portion of what is commonly referred to as the Ontario 
Peninsula. It enjoys very favourable climatic and soil conditions that permit of 
the growth of a number of tree species not found elsewhere in Canada. Because of 
its fertile soil, the area is completely settled, and the forests are now represented 
only by woodlots, parks, and small wooded areas on the lighter soils. 

_ Among the characteristic trees are beech and sugar maple, together with bass- 
wood, red maple, and several oaks. Coniferous species are largely represented by 
scattered specimens of white pine, hemlock, and red juniper. 

Among the less common hardwoods, which occur singly or in small groups, 
are hickories, black walnut, chestnut, tulip tree, magnolia, mulberry, sycamore, 
sassafras, black gum, Kentucky coffee tree, and a number of other species that 
find their northern limit in this Region. 


The Boreal Forest Region.—This Region covers the greater part of the land 
area of Canada. It stretches unbrokenly from the Atlantic coast of Quebec west- 
ward to Alaska. Along its southern side it follows the limits of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Region, then skirts the open grasslands of the Prairie Provinces, and 
is terminated in the west in the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. To the north it is 
bounded by the limits of tree growth. 


The principal trees of the Region are white and black spruce, balsam fir, poplars, 
white birch, and jack pine. Near the foothills of the Rocky Mountains the latter 
species is replaced by lodgepole pine. In Quebec and Ontario, and as far west as 
a line running from Lake Winnipeg to Lake Athabaska in the Prairie Provinces, 
the Region is, for the most part, underlain by granitic rocks of the Precambrian 
formations, known as the Canadian Shield. Within the area described there are 
extensive tracts of good soil, formed from glacial or sedimentary deposits, but a 
larger portion of the Region is characterized by shallow soils. Very considerable 
areas of bare rock testify to the disastrous results of forest fires followed by erosion. 
The forests of this part of the Region are mainly coniferous, with black spruce and 
balsam fir as dominants, and are valuable chiefly for pulpwood. 
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West of Lake Winnipeg the same tree species are in evidence but in different 
proportions. Here the soil is deep and relatively fertile, and the Agate on 
forest is a mixture of poplar and white spruce. 


The climate of the Region is severe, and precipitation ordinarily varies from 15 
to 30 inches annually, although these amounts are exceeded in eastern Quebec. 


The Northern Transition Section.—This area is a part of the Boreal Region, 
but is described separately because none of its forests is of commercial value although 
of considerable local economic value. It represents a transition from the merchant- 
able forests of the south to the treeless wastes of the Far North. White and black 
spruce, larch, and birch are the principal tree species, and these are usually of stunted 
growth because of the severity of the climate. In river valleys and other protected 
sites occasional clumps of trees of fair size are to be found. ‘The principal economic 
value of the forests probably consists in the habitat they provide for fur- 
bearing animals, and the wood they furnish for fuel and buildings for the scattered 
inhabitants of the Region. 


The Aspen Grove Section.—This Section, which lies entirely within the Prairie 
Provinces, is also a part of the Boreal Region, but has very special characteristics. 
It is a zone of transition between the true forest region to the north and the open 
grasslands to the south. Aspen is the dominant tree, and is in sole possession of 
most of the area. In southern Manitoba stands of bur oak are found, and elm, 
basswood, and ash occur singly or in small groups in river bottoms. Most of the 
area is farmed and much of the forest is now in the form of woodlots. 


The Sub-Alpine Forest Region.—This is essentially a coniferous forest 
extending from the grasslands of the prairies and the western border of the Boreal 
Region up the eastern slopes of the Rockies to timber-line. This same type of forest 
reappears in a narrow strip extending northwesterly from the International Boundary 
between the plateaux of the Montane Region and the non-forested tundra formation 
of the mountain tops of the Coast Ranges. 


In general, this forest formation occupies areas from 3,500 to 6,000 feet above 
sea-level. Rainfall is moderate, temperatures are low, and the growing season is 
short. The topography is mountainous with steep-sided valleys, and the soils are 
mostly derived from glacial and other residual material. The dominant tree species 
are Englemann spruce, alpine fir, and lodgepole pine. Less widely distributed are 
mountain hemlock, alpine larch, and white-barked pine. 


The Columbia Forest Region.—This Region, often referred to as the Interior 
Wet Belt of British Columbia, supports forests that are somewhat similar in com- 
position to those of the Coast Region. 


The forests properly attributable to the Columbia Region comprise stands in 
the valleys of the Columbia and other rivers that lie between elevations of 2,500 
feet and 4,000 feet above sea-level. Below this range occurs the Montane Region, 
and above it the Sub-Alpine. The climate is intermediate between those of the 
Coast and Montane Regions. The precipitation varies from 30 to 60 inches. The 
Region actually should be mapped as a series of ‘islands’ and ‘stringers’ surrounded 
by patches of sub-alpine forest; but it is impracticable to do this on so small a 
scale as is used for the map facing p. 248. 


Some authorities consider the Columbia Region to be merely an extension of 
the Coast Forest Region. Because of the complete physical separation of the two 
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regions in Canada, and also because of important differences in environmental 
conditions, the division made here has been adopted. 


The principal species in this Region are Englemann spruce, western red cedar, 
western hemlock, and Douglas fir. Among other species of considerable importance 
are alpine and grand firs, western white pine, and western larch. Lodgepole pine 
commonly replaces stands destroyed by fire. Black cottonwood is found on rich 
alluvial soils. 

The Montane Forest Region.—This Region forms part of what is often 
termed the Interior Dry Belt of British Columbia. It occupies an extensive series 
of plateaux, valleys, and ranges in the interior of the Province, which extends north- 
ward from the International Boundary to the valley of the Skeena River. The 
climate is relatively dry, with low summer rainfall, and moderate to high tempera- 
tures. The dryest conditions are found in the lower river valleys; here the forest 
gives way to open grassland. 

The principal tree species are ponderosa pine, Douglas fir, lodgepole pine, and 
aspen. ‘Towards the northern half of the Region ponderosa pine disappears and 
associations of Douglas fir and lodgepole pine become dominant. ‘Towards the north 
and east, stands of Englemann spruce and alpine fir grade into the forests of the Sub- 
Alpine and Columbia Regions. Aspen is an important constituent of the northern 
parts of this forest. 

The Coast Forest Region.—This Region includes the western slope of the 
Coast and Cascade Mountains and the insular system, the higher elevations of which 
form Vancouver Island, the Queen Charlotte group, and other islands along the coast. 

The climate in this Region is mild and equable, with heavy precipitation varying 
from 40 to 200 inches per annum, about 70 p.c. of which falls during the autumn 
and winter months. These conditions are conducive to the luxurious growth of 
coniferous forests, and produce the largest trees and the heaviest stands in the 
Dominion. 

The dominant trees are western hemlock and western red cedar. Associated 
with these are Douglas fir in the south and Sitka spruce in the north. All four of 
these species, of which the most important commercially is Douglas fir, grow to 
large sizes, and occasionally are found in stands running up to 100,000 ft. b.m. per 
acre. Other conifers that occur in the Region but are of much less importance 
include: yellow cedar; mountain hemlock; amabilis, grand, and alpine firs; and 
western white pine. Of the broad-leaved trees, several alders are widely distributed, 
and Garry oak and madrona are found in the vicinity of the Straits of Georgia. 
Broad-leaved maple and vine maple occur at low elevations in the southern sections, 
and black cottonwood, which is perhaps the most important hardwood from the 
commercial point of view, is found on alluvial soils in the valleys. 


Section 2.—Important Tree Species. 


In Canada there are over 180 distinct species of trees. Only 33 of these are 
conifers or softwoods, but they comprise over 80 p.c. of the standing timber and 
70 p.c. ¢. of the wood utilized for all purposes. Of the deciduous-leaved or hardwood 
species, only about a dozen are of commercial importance as compared with twice 
that number of conifers. 

“Douglas | Fir Fir—The Douglas fir is Canada’s largest tree and most important 
source of h lumber and square timber. It is noted for its strength and durability 


and is used mainly in structural work. 
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Spruce.—There are five native spruce species, all of commercial importance, 
furnishing over one-quarter of the total production of lumber, ranking second to 
Douglas fir. Pulpwood made from spruce is preferred to other kinds and comprises 
two-thirds of the total quantity of pulpwood produced. Spruce is also used ex- 


tensively for building construction, boxes, cooperage, and mining timbers. —White 


_spruce is the most abundant and most important commercially, comprising 41 p.c. 
of the wood used in manufacturing. Black spruce_is of less value—for_lumber, 


being generally much smaller and often “confined to swampy situations, but_is_con- 
sidered superior for pulpwood. 


Pine.—There are nine distinct pine species native to Canada six of which are 
of great commercial importance. Eastern white pine is especially valued on ac- 
count of its softness, easy-working qualities, and low shrinkage. It has a wide 
variety of uses. This species was, up to a few years ago, the most important wood 
in Canada in point of quantity of lumber sawn and square timber exported, but 
now ranks third after Douglas fir and spruce. Western white pine has similar 
qualities and uses, but is less abundant. Red or Norway pine is stronger than white 
and is used for structural timber as well as for sawn lumber. Ponderosa or western 
yellow pine is used as a substitute for white pine but is more variable in quality. 
Jack pine and its western counterpart, the lodgepole pine, are used mainly for 
rdilway ties, poles, and rough construction. 


Hemlock.—There are three hemlock species in Canada, two of which are 


valuable timber trees. The wood is used chiefly for railway ties, pulp, and con- 


struction. 


Balsam Fir’—Four species of balsam fir are found in Canada. The wood is 
used extensively in the manufacture of wood-pulp.and also as lumber. 


Cedar.—Two species of cedar are found in Canada: white cedar, which is con- 
fined to moist situations in the East, and western red cedar, which grows to a 


tremendous size and is abundant in British Columbia. The wood is noted for its — 


durability and low shrinkage and is used for all structural work exposed to the 
weather, such as shingles, building construction, ogee Ee greenhouses, railway 
ties, poles, and fence-posts. 


Tamarack or Larch.—The eastern tamarack is found chiefly in swampy situa- 
tions. The western species, which grows on better sites and attains considerable 
size, is of more importance. The wood of these two species is cut into lumber and 
is used also for railway ties and in general construction. 


Birch.—Birch is Canada’s most important hardwood. While there are at 
least six native species, only two are worthy of note, viz., yellow and white 
birch. Yellow birch is in great demand for flooring, cabinet work, and interior 
finish. White birch is used for veneers. 


Maple.—Maple is second in importance to birch as a hardwood. There are 
ten species scattered throughout Canada, of which the sugar maple, or hard maple, 
is the most important. The lumber of this species is used for flooring, interior 
finish, and cabinet work, while the tree itself is the source of the sap from which 
maple syrup and sugar are made. 


Basswood.—Basswood, being soft and easily worked, is a valuable wood for 
certain kinds of cabinet making. 
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Minor Species.—Elm, represented by three species in Canada, is a valuable 
vehicle wood. Beech, ash, oak, butternut, chestnut, red alder, hickory, yellow 
cedar, cherry, and black walnut are all valuable woods used for lumber in Canada, 
but, owing to scarcity, are of minor commercial importance. 


The poplar species, of which there are seven native to Canada, are capable of 
producing great quantities of material that will eventually become more valuable 
when better types of hardwood are not so plentiful. They are now used principally 
for fuel, pulp, and match stock. 


For a more extended description of the individual tree species, the reader is 
referred to pp. 283-286 of the Canada Year Book, 1936, and to Dominion Forest 
Service Bulletin No. 61, ‘Native Trees of Canada’’, published by the Department 
of Mines and Resources, where the subject is treated in detail. 


Section 3.—Forest Resources. 


Areas.—The total land area of Canada, revised according to the latest surveys, 
is estimated at 3,466,556 square miles, of which 549,700 square miles is considered 
as being suitable for agricultural or pastoral purposes. About 254,873 square miles 
of this agricultural land is occupied and of this 213,286 square miles is classified as 
improved and under pasture and 41,637 square miles as forested. 


As a result of the constant and inevitable improvement in conditions affecting 
profitable exploitation, such as the extension of settlement and transportation 
facilities, the increasing world scarcity of forest products, and the ever-increasing 
demand for these products, due to the development of industry, the discovery of new 
uses for wood, and the improvements in the methods, equipment, and machinery 
used in logging and manufacturing forest products, some of this inaccessible timber 
will eventually become commercially exploitable. It is estimated that of the 
accessible forest area 442,354 square miles is producing softwood or coniferous 
timber, 221,138 square miles mixed softwoods and hardwoods, and 105,971 square 
miles hardwood or broad-leaved species. 


In Canada as a whole about 10-5 p.c. of the total forest area has been perman- 
ently dedicated to forest production. Of this total forest area, 8-5 p.c. has been 
permanently alienated, being owned in fee simple by private individuals or corpora- 
tions. The Crown still holds title to 13-3 p.c. of the area, but has alienated the 
right to cut timber thereon under lease or licence. So far 78-2 p.c. has not been 
alienated in any way. It may be said that 91-5 p.c. of Canada’s forest area is 
still owned by the Crown in the right either of the Dominion or the provinces and, 
subject only to certain temporary privileges granted to limit-holders, may at any 
time be placed under forest management and dedicated to forest production. 


Volume of Standing Timber.—In 1938, the total stand of timber in Canada 
was estimated to be approximately 273,656 million cubic feet, of which 222,076 
million cubic feet was of coniferous species and 51,580 million cubic feet of broad- 
leaved species. This estimate is the latest that has been made officially. It is 
difficult to divide the existing stand into merchantable timber and that which is 
inaccessible or unprofitable, since the merchantability depends not only on the 
location but on the density of the stand, the demands of the market for certain 
species or qualities of product, and the regulations as to cutting. Light stands 
covering large areas may in the aggregate carry very large amounts of timber 
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and still not be exploitable at a profit. For some species, such as aspen and white 
birch, which comprise three-quarters of the hardwoods, there is very little demand, 
and, therefore, these cannot properly be classed as merchantable, though accessible 
as far as location is concerned. 


In June, 1929, a conference of the Dominion and provincial forest authorities 
was held in Ottawa, and it was decided to undertake a national inventory of the 
forest resources of Canada, each authority conducting the necessary stock-taking 
surveys on the land under its jurisdiction. In connection with the inventory, 
data are being secured regarding the depletion due to use, fire, insect damage, etc., 
and the increment accruing. The Forest Service of the Department of Mines 
and Resources acts as a clearing-house for the national inventory and, in addition to 
collecting and compiling the data furnished by the provincial authorities, has con- 
ducted the inventorial work in the Prairie Provinces and the Maritime Provinces. 
The inventories for Manitoba and New Brunswick have been completed and that of 
Nova Scotia is nowin progress: aerial photography is used for forest mapping and volo- 
metric estimates of the timber. The Dominion Service is also carrying on surveys 
to determine the increment taking place in the forests and conducting more intensive 
silvicultural research at forest experiment stations located in New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Alberta. 


1.—Kstimate of Total Accessible Stand of Timber in Canada, Classified by Type 
and Merchantable Size, by Provinces and Regions, with HEstimate of Grand 
Total Stand. 


Conifers. Broad-Leaved. Totals. 
ae ao ao 
4 : qui- qui- |. qui- 
Proving ere ere: i Small valent Pee Small valent re Small | valent 
Lextal Material. in | arial Material. in dorial Material. in 
: Standing ; Standing’ ; Standing 
Timber. Timber Timber. 
M ft 000 M cu. M ft. 000 ~=| Meu. | Mit. 000 M ecu. 
Accessible. b.m cords. eg b.m. | cords. tte b.m. | cords. Jas 
Prince Edward Island. 100 706 104 20 100 14 120 800 118 
Novanscotiaasie ane. 4,854 23,182 SUD melden ty. 0) 5,805 808) 6.024 28,987 4,583 
New Brunswick....... 5,657 48,070 6, 863]] 3,944 15,737 2,359] 9,601 63,807 9,222 
Quebec®, eee eee one 52,175) 277,300 43,871) 8,565 88, 750 10,307|| 60,740] 366,050 54,177 
Ontario eee eee Zano20lerzols lio 34,560) 9,640) 105,820 12,163|| 33,260) 356,995 46,724 
Toras, HASTERN PRoy- 

INCESI Ce Sone one 86.406| 600,427 89,173\| 23,839) 216,212 25,661||109,745| 816,639) 114,824 
Manitobaeene agenieenee 1,045 9,645 1,357) 1,620 19,110 2,170) 2,665 28,755) 3,528 
Saskatchewan......... 4,085 12, 865 2,400) 2,825 46,260 5,013] 6,910 59,125 7,413 
Alpertasasgs vc okie 7,000 74, 400 10,238] 2,080 386,000 3,876} 9,080} 110,400 14,113 
TorTats, PRAIRIE PRov- 

ENGH Sirxcrte ye antes tts 12,130 96,910 13,995) 6,626| 101,870 11,059) 18,655| 198,280 25,054 
British Columbia...... 116,508} 91,470} 30,123 405 790 143//116,913] 92,260) 30,266 
Totals, Accessible..... 215,044) 788,807) 133,291) 30,269) 318,372}  36,853/245,313|1,107,179| 170,144 
Totals, Inaccessible...|171,673| 503,268} 88,785) 8,264) 136,192]  14,727/179,937| 639,460} 103,512 

Grand Totals....... 386, 717|1,292,075| 222,076] 38,533) 454,564)  51,580/425,250/1,746,639| 273,656 
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Section 4.—Canadian Forest Resources: Their Relation to the 
War of 1914-18 and to the Present Effort.* 


In few countries is there such a variety of useful woods as in Canada. Of 
over 130 distinct tree species there are at least 35 of commercial importance; this 
is more a matter of amounts available than of the physical properties of the woods. 
Such species include woods suitable for the manufacture of practically every import- 
ant wood product. In fact, for the principal uses, such as construction, pulp and 
paper, and fuel, there are Canadian woods that meet all the requirements. 


Fortunately, more than three-quarters of the accessible timber is of “‘soft- 
wood” or coniferous species which are in the greatest demand for industrial purposes 
in both the domestic and foreign markets. There are, however, considerable 
quantities of “hardwoods” or broad-leaved trees which are of high quality for flooring, 
furniture, and other products demanding strength, hardness, and attractive ap- 
pearance. ‘These hardwoods also make excellent fuel. The relative proportions 
of softwoods and hardwoods coincide very closely with the demands. 


Canada’s Resources in Timber—Depletion and Increment. 


Timber Resources.—Canada has 783 million acres of forested land com- 
prising more than 35 p.c. of the total land area. By way of comparison, only 
about 8-6 p.c. of the total land area is considered to be of value for agriculture, 
and only about 6 p.c. is now used for field crops or pasture. It is thought that 
perhaps 134 million acres now forested may have agricultural potentialities but 
the most productive use to which about 650 million acres can be devoted is the 
growing of forests. Not all of this forested area is capable of producing wood for 
commercial purposes; about 290 million acres being situated in sub-arctic, sub- 
alpine, or other unfavourable sites that preclude profitable timber growth or 
industrial utilization. These “unproductive” forests, however, have important 
influences on the climate and on the control of water supplies; they provide optimum 
natural habitats for wild life and wood for fuel and building material for the use 
of the local inhabitants, white and native. 


About 493 million acres are considered accessible and capable of producing 
continuous crops of timber for domestic and industrial purposes. Of this pro- 
ductive forest area it is estimated that 47 p.c. carries timber of merchantable size, 
that is, large enough to be used now as pulpwood, cordwood, or saw logs. On the 
remaining 53 p.c. there is young growth of various ages, kinds, and degrees of stocking 
that has become established by natural reproduction on areas that have been either 
cut-over or burned-over or both. 


The total stand of timber of merchantable size is estimated to amount. to 
273,000 million cu. ft., of which 170,000 million is considered accessible. Of the 
accessible timber about one-third (245,000 million bd. ft.) is large enough for saw 
material and two-thirds (1,100 million cords) is suitable for pulpwood, fuel-wood, 
posts, mining timber, etc. Much of this smaller material will attain saw-timber 
size if allowed to grow another 30 to 50 years but there are some stands growing on 
poor sites that cannot be expected to produce saw logs. 


* Prepared under the direction of the Dominion Forester by R. D. Craig, Chief, Economics Division, 
Dominion Forest Service, Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Depletion.—The forestry situation in Canada is now distinctly promising in 
spite of the profligate manner in which the timber resources have been, or for that 
matter are, in some cases, still being treated. Having fallen heir to an apparently 
inexhaustible supply of timber, it is but natural that Canadians should have ex- 
ploited it with little thought of succeeding crops. The urge to clear the land for 
settlement engendered carelessness with fire, which, under control, is a useful agent 
but, as a rule, it was allowed to extend far beyond the areas to be cleared. 


During the ten years 1928-37, the average annual cut of timber for domestic 
and industrial use was equivalent to about 2,580 million cu. ft. of standing timber. 
It is perhaps not generally recognized that the principal use is for fuel, about 33-5 
p.c. of the annual cut being utilized for that purpose. This amounts to about 
eight-tenths of a cord per capita and is equivalent to approximately 6,500,000 tons 
of anthracite coal. About 30-6 p.c. is used for the manufacture of sawmill 
products, including lumber, lath, shingles, etc., and 30 p.c. goes into the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper. The remaining 5-9 p.c. includes hewn ties, posts, rails, 
mining timber, poles, and numerous other products. Only about 9 p.c. of this 
timber is exported in raw or unmanufactured state and 91 p.c. is either used for 
domestic requirements or was further manufactured before export. 


The average annual loss from fire during these ten years is placed at 325 million 
cu. ft. of merchantable timber and the equivalent of practically the same amount 
of young growth. The annual loss due to insects and disease is estimated roughly 
at 700 million cu. ft., making a total annual depletion of 3,930 million cu. ft. of 
standing timber. 


Increment.—The Dominion Forest Service and some of the provincial forest 
services and timber-owning companies have conducted investigations of increment 
and these indicate that, at least on the more favourable sites, the growth compares 
favourably with that secured in northern European countries, where an average of 
25 cu. ft. or more per acre per annum is secured. 


Investigations conducted in the various forest regions indicate that the natural 
reproduction of the principal species, both softwood and hardwood, is adequate to 
establish new stands, unless the forest has been subjected to very severe and re- 
peated fires. Fire or the exclusive exploitation of one or more species may alter 
the composition of the stand temporarily and may cause local shortages of those 
species for a time, but natural reproduction can be depended on to replace them over 
a period provided seed trees are left. Artificial reforestation by seeding or planting 
has a definite, if limited, place in Canadian forestry in the rehabilitation of badly 
devastated areas, in the afforestation of lands mistakenly cleared for agriculture, 
and in the establishment and improvement of farmers’ woodlots and shelterbelts. 


It would therefore appear that there is sufficient timber of merchantable size 
to maintain the present annual cut and a reasonable amount of depletion from other 
causes until sufficient young growth attains merchantable size to meet the require- 
ments. However, it must be remembered that it is necessary to have supplies of 
the kind of timber that industries require, located where they can be cut and de- 
livered to the manufacturing plants at a cost that will enable products to be sold 
at a profit in the markets of the world. Then, too, the timber should be distributed. 
in succeeding age-classes so that there will be a continuous accretion of merchantable 
timber. 
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Canada’s Forest Resources 


The layout on the opposite side of this insert, reading from leit 
to right and downward for each section, shows:— 


Eastern Canada.—(l) A Group of Sugar Maple in Ontario,— 
This species, also known as ‘hard’ or ‘rock’ maple, is abundant in 
Eastern Canada. It is used extensively for flooring, interior finish, 
veneer, plywood, and furniture and is also valued as the main 
source of maple syrup and sugar. (2) Young White Pine at the 
Petawawa Forest Experimental Station.—The original stand was 
logged about sixty-five years ago and was succeeded by dense 
reproduction. Thinning has stimulated the growth of the young 
trees. (3) Natural Reproduction of Spruce and Balsam Fir after 
Fire along the English River, Northern Ontario.—The conifers are 
now replacing the temporary poplar fire type. (4) Yellow Birch 
in the Ottawa Valley.—This is the most important hardwood in 
Canada from the standpoint of lumber production. It is used 
for flooring, interior finish, furniture, plywood, veneer, etc., and 
is abundant in the southern parts of Ontario and Quebec, and in 
the Maritime Provinces. (5) Hardwood Stand Typical of Eastern 
Canada Consisting of Maple, Birch, Beech, Basswood, and a few 
Pines and Hemlocks. 

British Columbia.—(1) A Train-Load of Douglas Fir Logs at 
Courtenay, Vancouver Island, B.C.—From this point the logs are 
towed in rafts to the sawmills. (2) Sitka Spruce, Quatsino Sound, 
Vancouver Island, B.C.—This species produces the famous silver 
spruce, which is in such great demand for the construction of 
aircraft. (3) A Douglas Fir Log Being Sawn into Lumber for Export 
to the United Kingdom.—The high proportion of clear lumber 
secured from trees 300 to 400 years old will probably never be 
produced in succeeding stands. 


The Layout to the left shows: (1) Logging Douglas Fir in 
British Columbia.—The size and weight of the logs requires heavy 
machinery for handling; .they are being loaded on specially designed 
cars for transportation to the sea. (2) A Typical British Columbia 
Sawmill on the Fraser River near New Westminster. (3) Canadian 
Newsprint being Hauled Aboard a Freighter.—In 1939 Canada 
exported 2,658,689 tons of newsprint paper to forty-two principal 
countries. Canada supplies about two-thirds of the world exports 
of newsprint. 


Courtesy: E. J.Zavitz, Provincial Forester, Ontario; Royal 
Canadian Atr Force; Leonard Frank, Vancouver, B.C.; and 
Dominion Forest Service, Ottawa. 
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Influences Operating Toward a Sustained Yield Basis.—During the past two 
decades public education in fire prevention has made great progress and the effici- 
ency of the fire control conducted by governmental and private protective 
organizations has increased to such an extent that annual losses from fire 
have been greatly reduced in spite of increasing hazards. That there is still 
room for great improvement in fire protection is evidenced by the fact that during 
the ten years, 1929-38, the records show that the average annual area of forest 
burned over amounted to 1,716,000 acres, including 551,000 acres of merchant- 
able timber and 1,165,000 acres of young growth and cut-over land, involving 
the destruction of 833 million ft. b.m. of saw timber and over 2 million cords of 
other timber. 


Another strong influence is the growing recognition of the importance of the 
young growth. Many stands of “second growth” which have come up after cutting 
or fire are now reaching merchantable size and are beginning to attract attention. 
Anticipating the need for practical guidance in the management of these accessible 
young forests, the Dominion Forest Service is devoting the major efforts of various 
forest experiment stations to the improvement of the quality and the acceleration 
of the growth of young stands that nature has established. Operators, too, are 
showing more interest in putting their operations on a self-sustaining basis and work- 
ing plans are being developed with this in view. 


Changes of great significance are taking place in the uses of wood which permit 
of the utilization of sizes and qualities that are unmerchantable for sawn lumber. 
The phenomenal development of the pulp and paper industry has provided a market 
for vast quantities of wood for which there was no demand twenty-five years ago 
and the development of the cellulose industry in the manufacture of rayon, cello- 
phane, and numerous other products, is rapidly extending the use of wood. Plastic 
wood products, fibre board, and laminated wood will undoubtedly provide an 
increasing demand for these so-called ‘‘inferior’”’ classes of wood so that more com- 
plete utilization of the forest resources and the elimination of much of the waste 
that now occurs can be expected. Though there may be a decrease in lumber 
production, owing partly to a decrease in high-grade timber and partly to the com- 
petition of other materials, there is every reason to expect that the demand for 
wood will be maintained if not increased. 


Looking at the situation from a broad viewpoint, it may be said with confidence 
that with rational management there is no danger of an actual shortage of wood in 
Canada. There will undoubtedly be shortages in certain localities and of the higher 
grades of certain species such as will entail the readjustment of industry, but read- 
justments will come gradually and are, in fact, in progress. 


Chief World Markets for Canadian Forest Products. 


Though Canadian lumber, pulp, and paper are normally exported to a great 
many countries, the United States and the United Kingdom provide by far the 
most important markets for these products. On the basis of value, the United 
States has been taking 67 p.c. and the United Kingdom 18 p.c., but in recent years 
the exports to the United Kingdom have materially increased in both actual and 
relative value. 
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United Kingdom. 


The United Kingdom is the greatest timber importing country in the world. 
Home-grown supplies are very limited and practically all the wood required for 
domestic use and for the great export trade must be imported. 

The importance of wood in British economy, in war as in peace, ‘is indicated 
by the promptness with which the Timber Control Board was established under the 
Ministry of Supply. This Board immediately took charge not only of the supplies 
in the British Isles but of the overseas purchases that had been made or were to be 
made. 

The reasons for the establishment of the timber control are outlined by Mr. 


Russell Latham, Assistant Controller in Charge of Promotion of Economy in the 


Use of Timber, as follows:— 


(1) The elimination of competition in those restricted markets that remain 
open as sources of supply. 


(2) To enable any source of supply where timber operators show signs of 
exploiting the present emergency to be disregarded. 


(3) The concentration upon imports of a type that are essential, as opposed 
to those that are not essential. 


(4) To permit the regulation of expenditure of foreign exchange balances 
in accord with expediency. 


The average annual imports of “Wood and Timber’’, classified under ‘Raw 
Materials and Articles mainly Unmanufactured” during 1934-38 amounted to the 
equivalent of 6,475 million ft. b.m. The imports of sawn wood, including box 
boards, averaged 4,964 million bd. ft.; and 151 million cu. ft. (which may be taken as 
equivalent to about 1,510 million bd. ft.) was imported in the form of hewn wood 
logs, pit-props, staves, poles, and veneers. Details are shown in the following 
statement :— 


AVERAGE ANNUAL IMPORTS OF WOOD AND TIMBER, 1934-38. 


Equivalent in Equivalent. in 
SAwN— M ft. b.m. M cu. ft., 
Softwood— Wood Content. 
Not further prepured........... 3,624, 861 
Plane dees oe eck eters * 612,683 OTHER TIMBER— 
Boxboardstton Bice coe Aas 164, 201 Hava coed) Wea oe ae 4,075 
Total Softwood. s.aeic ; le 4,401, 745 Softwood, round logs............. 123,735 
Heche Softwood, TESClS OE, ee a een Aiea vid 
Not further prepared— PAb= prop Seto oe eek ahve eee eee 106, 872 
bemeeeh walnut, oak and aeel Sleepers, including sleeper blocks... 17,173 
CGa Se ee ie Pa ee ee ee ‘ 44 
MAUR eee ca ee 258' 900 Staves ke: Aas ato Se coe ctee eee 2,624 
Plunediher or ee ea ck 119, 292 Telegraph poles.................++ 3, 643 
os Veneers rai aee- oa eee 575 
Totaleklard wood.aa+. sone 561,936 
TOD RON eee 4,963, 681 Toran OTHER TIMBER....... 151,070 


The value of this wood averaged £48,658,516, which, at the average prevailing 
rates of exchange, was equal to approximately $240,618,000. 


Of the 4,402 million bd. ft. of softwood lumber and box boards, European 
countries supplied 76 p.c., Canada 18 p.c., United States 2 p.c., and other foreign 
countries, some of which may be European, 4 p.c. The United States supplied 
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46 p.c. of the 562 million bd. ft. of sawn hardwoods, Canada 15 p.c., India, Australia, 
and other British countries 10 p.c., Poland and Yugoslavia 13 p.c., Japan 4 p.c., 
and other foreign and unspecified countries 12 p.c. 


In addition to the above, there were imports of large quantities of pulp and 
paper and of manufactured wood in the form of doors, plywood, furniture, etc., 
that cannot readily be expressed in wood volume. 


In spite of the almost complete cessation of construction for civil purposes 
due to restrictions imposed by the War, war requirements for buildings, containers, 
aircraft, and other essential ‘purposes will be greatly increased. The export- 
ing industries, which the Government is making every effort to maintain as a means 
to establishing essential foreign credits, will require wood for containers. 


Canada and the United States can with little difficulty, if required, supply all 
the lumber the United Kingdom needs. Canada’s normal production is about 
4,000 million bd. ft. During the past five years the exports varied from 1,430 
million in 1935 to 2,212 million in 1939, averaging 1,844 million bd. ft., of which 992 
million went to the United Kingdom. The sawmill capacity is adequate to provide 
the United Kingdom with at least double that amount if orders are secured suffici- 
ently in advance to get the logs cut and delivered. 


In 1929 the United States produced 35,800 million bd. ft. of lumber of which 
about 3,000 million was exported. During the depression production was reduced to 
13,100 million in 1932 but it has increased steadily to 25,547 in 1939, but only 
1,050 million was exported. It is, therefore, evident that the exports from that 
country can be materially increased. 


Forest Products for which there will be a Substantial War Demand.— 
The situation in respect to three groups of forest products for which the normal 
channels of supply have been cut off, and which Canada is in a position to furnish, 
is reviewed below. | 


Pit-Props.—One of the most urgent demands of the United Kingdom at the 
present time is for pit-props. Normal imports amount to over 100 million cu. ft. 
About 70 p.c. has been coming from the Baltic countries, chiefly Finland, Russia, 
Latvia, and Sweden, and steps are now being taken to secure large quantities in 
Canada and Newfoundland. 


Aircraft Wood.—The immense air programs of the British Empire and France 
call for large amounts of wood for aircraft construction, in spite of the increased 
use of metal for this purpose. The wood best suited for structural parts is Sitka 
spruce which grows on the Pacific Coast. chiefly in Alaska, British Columbia, and 
Washington. Its light weight, strength, and resilience and the comparatively 
large proportion of clear straight-grained wood that can be secured from the large 
trees, usually 3 to 6 feet in diameter and 100 to 150 feet in height, make it of special 
value for this purpose. During the last year of the War of 1914-18, British Columbia 
supplied the Imperial Ministry of Munitions with 26,124 M ft. b.m., of Sitka spruce 
of aeroplane grade and 9,224 M ft. b.m., of high-grade Douglas fir for aeroplane 
construction. The high standard of quality required limits the selection to only 
a small proportion of the wood even in these large trees and, if the abnormal de- 
mands of war are to be met for a number of years, care must be taken to secure the 
maximum recovery of aircraft wood from the timber cut. 
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Yellow birch is being used extensively for aircraft largely in the form of ply- 
wood. The highest quality is required for this purpose also and though the sup- 
plies are large in the aggregate, they are scattered in mixed stands over considerable 
areas in Eastern Canada and a similar necessity for conservative utilization exists 
as in the case of Sitka spruce. 


Pulp and Paper.—Practically all of the United Kingdom imports of wood- 
pulp, which, during 1934-38, averaged 2,298,000 short tons annually, came from 
European countries, mainly Finland, Sweden, Norway, Germany, Estonia, and 
Lithuania. 

Imports of paper of all kinds averaged about 1,270,000 short tons of which 
29 p.c. (mostly newsprint) came from British countries, and the remainder chiefly 
from European countries. Of the 462,700 short tons of newsprint in rolls, New- 
foundland supplied 48 p.c. and Canada 29 p.c. The remaining 28 p.c. came mainly 
from Finland, Norway, and Sweden. Practically all of the 276,350 short tons of 
packing and wrapping paper originated in northern European countries. The 
Netherlands supplied over one-half of the paper and pulp boards of various kinds 
and Canada only 6 p.c. 

As is indicated by the large amounts of wood-pulp imported, the United King- 
dom manufactures a large proportion of the paper used. It is expected that, by 
curtailing consumption, the imports of paper can be considerably reduced, but with 
supplies from the principal sources cut off, it may be expected that more Canadian 
pulp and paper will be needed to meet requirements. 


United States. 


It is.not expected that the War will affect materially Canada’s exports of 
lumber to the United States since United States imports from Europe have been 
insignificant in recent years. During the five years 1935-39 total imports averaged 
500 million ft. b.m. annually. 


The situation is different, however, in regard to pulp and paper. During 
1934-38 the United States imports of wood-pulp averaged 1,988,353 tons, of which 
only 29 p.c. came from Canada and 71 p.c. was supplied from Europe, mainly from 
Sweden, Finland, Norway, Germany, and Czechoslovakia. Canada provided 77 
p.c. of the 195,636 tons of mechanical pulp and all of the 9,709 tons of soda pulp, 
but only 27 p.c. of the 1,167,741 tons of sulphite pulp and 15-5 p.c. of the 615,267 
tons of sulphate pulp. 

. During 1934-38 United States imports of standard newsprint averaged 2,587,248 
tons of which Canada supplied 87 p.c., Newfoundland 4 p.c., and European countries, 
chiefly Finland, Sweden, Norway, and Germany, 9 p.c. Sweden and Finland 
provided practically all of the 13,826 tons of wrapping paper imported. 


Other Markets. 


While the United Kingdom and the United States have, in the past, provided 
the principal markets for Canadian forest products, the trade with other British 
countries in which Canada enjoys preferential tariffs is of great, and in most cases, 
growing importance. Among these, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
the British West Indies may be mentioned particularly. Japan and China were 
both important buyers of Canadian lumber, pulp, and paper until war disrupted 
their trade. South America offers opportunities, especially for pulp and paper, 
that as yet have not been fully developed. In South Africa, South America, and 
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the Orient the northern European countries have been successful contenders in the 
trade in wood and wood products. Now that supplies from these sources are 
largely, if. not wholly, cut off by the War, Canada may be in a position to extend 
her trade in these fields. 


Effects of the War of 1914-18 on Prices of Forest Products. 


The War of 1914-18 had little direct influence on the forest industries, though 
the pulp and paper industry at that time was experiencing rapid expansion. It 
did not cause any marked decrease in lumber production, though a minor depression 
occurred in 1916. The cut in British Columbia decreased during the years 1914 
to 1916, but recovered in 1917. In the eastern provinces production was well 
maintained throughout the period of hostilities. 


During the five years previous to 1914 the value of sawmill products exported 
to the United States was more than twice as much as that to the United Kingdom 


' (60-4 p.c. and 28-3 p.c. of the total, respectively). In 1934-38, however, the posi- 


tions were reversed: 43-9 p.c. went to the United Kingdom and 39-4 p.c. to the 
United States. 

Though there was a distinct slump in the exports of sawmill products to the 
United Kingdom in 1918, the average annual value during the fiscal years 1915-19 
was slightly greater than during the previous five-year period. The exports to the 
United States continued to increase during the War. 

The average price of lumber, which had been between $15 and $20 per M ft. 
b.m. for the previous nine years, began to rise in 1917 and continued its upward 
trend until 1920, when it touched $39-10. After that a steady decline set in and the 
lowest point of $14-15 was reached in 1933. Since that time there has been a 
gradual increase in price to. $20-67 in 1937. 

The production of pulpwood, wood-pulp, and paper increased steadily from 
1908 to 1920. Following a slump in 1921, it continued to increase up to 1929. 

The average price of pulpwood increased steadily from $5-84 per cord in 1908 
to a peak of $16-16 in 1921. 

The price of chemical pulp remained fairly steady at from $38 to $39-50 per 
ton until 1916, when it jumped to $51 and in 1917 to $73. The peak of $114 was 
reached in 1920. In 1921 it fell to $68 and gradually decreased to less than $45 
in 1983. Mechanical pulp followed a similar course. 

The price of newsprint also rose sharply during the War culminating at $98-40 
in 1921, followed by a consistent decline to $34-15 in 1935. 

It is not evident that the War of 1914-18 had any direct effect on either the 
volume of production or the price of pulpwood, pulp, or paper, except that increased 
wages may have provided some excuse for raising prices. The demand for pulp and 
paper was increasing rapidly in the United States and a boom developed in Canada to 
meet, or anticipate, this demand. The consequences of this boom are still being felt 
by the industry and every precaution should be taken to avoid a recurrence of 
such a condition based on the temporary opportunities afforded by the present 
- emergency. 

Conclusion. 


Since the outbreak of the present War in September, 1939, it has become increas- 
ingly evident that Canadian forests and forest industries will be depended upon to 
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supply not only the major part of the requirements of the United Kingdom for forest 
products, but also increasing amounts to other countries that have been securing 
supplies from the northern European countries. Exports from the countries on the 
Baltic Sea have been practically eliminated and the increased freight and insurance 
rates resulting from the indiscriminate submarine and mine warfare by Germany has 
seriously dislocated the trade even of those countries that have direct access to 
the Atlantic. Large quantities of lumber, pit-props, pulp, paper, and other wood 
products are normally exported from Finland, Sweden, Russia, Latvia, Estonia, 
and Lithuania not only to the United Kingdom and other European countries, 
but to the United States, South America, South Africa, Australia, and Asiatic 
countries. 


It is evident that, in this War, material resources will play an even more vital 
part than in previous wars. It is fortunate, therefore, that Canada possesses such 
vast supplies of accessible timber and industries that are capable of expanding 
their production to meet a very considerable increase in the demand for forest 
products. It is fortunate too that Canadian seaports on both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific are open throughout the year and, with the convoy system in operation, 
overseas shipments can be made with comparative safety. 


It is of vital importance to Canada that trade in forest products be maintained 
since it provides a greater favourable balance than the trade in any other class of 
products. In order that this may be accomplished, total depletion must be kept 
within the productive capacity of the forests. There is no reason why this cannot 
be done if the forests are managed on a rational basis. 


The abnormal demands of the present conflict should not cause serious inroads 
on forest capital. The necessity for economy in use, the limitation of shipping 
space, and rigid control of prices should prevent anything in the nature of a boom 
developing. 


Section 5.—Forest Administration. 


Subsection 1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber-Lands. 


In Canada the general policy of both the Dominion Government and the: 
Provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences to 
cut, rather than to sell timber-land outright. Under this system the State retains 
ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is derived 
in the form of stumpage bonuses (either in lump sums or in payments made as the 
timber is cut), annual ground-rent, and royalty dues collected as and when the 
wood is removed. Both ground-rent and royalty dues may be adjusted at the 
discretion of the Governments so that the public may share in any increase in stump- 
age values, or reductions may be made in the rates if conditions demand them. 


The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy tc the same extent as did 
the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island practica'ly al! the forest land has 
been alienated and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woedlots. In Nova Scotia 
87 p.c. of the forest land is privately owned; nearly half of this is in holdings exceed- 
ing 1,000 acres. In New Brunswick over 50 p.c. has been sold, and 20 p.c. is in 
holdings exceeding 1,000 acres. The percentage of privately owned forest land in 
the other provinces, exclusive of National Parks and Indian reserves, is as follows: 
Quebec, 8 p.c.; Ontario, 3-3 p.c.; Manitoba, 9-1 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 7-6 p.c:; 
Alberta, 7-7 p.c.; and British Columbia, 8-4 p.c. With the exception of relatively — 
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small areas owned by the Dominion Government, the Crown lands and the timber 
on them are administered by the provinces in which they lie. As new regions are 
explored, their lands are examined and the agricultvral land disposed of. Land 
suitable only for forest is set aside for timber production, and the policy of disposing 
of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been virtually abandoned 
in every province in Canada. ‘The ownership of forests by towns and communities, 
so common in Europe, is now beginning in Canada. Efforts are being made, es- 
pecially in Quebec and Ontario, to encourage the establishment and maintenance 
of forests on this basis. 


FOREST RESERVES AND PARKS IN CANADA, 1940. 


Under Dominion Under Provincial 
Administration. Administration. 
Province. ee pe 
ominion at 
Forest National ree Provincial 
Experiment] Parks. R ael Parks. 
Stations. Sees ee 
sq. miles. | sq. miles. || sq. miles. | sq. miles. 
Nil 7-00 Nil Nil 
66 390-00 (73 “ce 
35-00 0-10 92-18 os 
7-25 Nil 82, 115-00 5,160-00 
97-10 11-69 19, 606-00 4,248-00 
35°95 1, 148-04 3,775-14 Nil 
Nil 1, 869-00 10, 222-70 1,146-381 
62-60 7, 262-20 14,315-76 2-27 
00 OCS YSUIIE ChE CMS Rape eat «RO te Cs A be Nil 1,715-00 || 28,400-00 8, 133-93 
oy Leet aA et oe SA Orta Be os A 237-90 | 12,403-032 108,526-78 | 18,690-581 


- 1[In addition, 532-82 sq. miles of Provincial Forest Reserves in Saskatchewan are administered under 
provincial park regulations. 2 Not including Wood Buffalo Park, comprising 17,300 sq. miles, which 
is partly in Alberta and partly inthe Northwest Territories, and is administered by the Bureau of North- 
west Territories and Yukon Affairs. 


Forest Lands Under Dominion Control.—The forests under Dominion 
control are administered by the Department of Mines and Resources. The National 
Parks Bureau has charge of the National Parks, the Lands Registry Office administers 
the timber in Yukon and the Northwest Territories, and the Indian Affairs Branch 
administers, in trust for the Indians, the timber within their reservations. ‘The 
Dominion Forest Service has charge of the Forest Experiment Stations. _ 


Forest Lands Under Provincial Control.— Nova Scotia.—In this Province, 
10,473 square miles, about 87 p.c. of the forest land, is privately owned. The Crown 
timber is administered by the Minister of Lands and Forests, with a Chief Forester 
in charge of protection, surveys, etc. ‘Timber-cutting leases are granted by special 
agreements. : 


New Brunswick.—The Forest Service, under the Department of Lands and 
Mines, administers the forests in New Brunswick. At present timber-lands are 
disposed of as in the other provinces, but in the past several grants of forest land 
were made to railway companies, private concerns, and individuals, who now own 
in fee simple 11,159 square miles of forest land. 
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Quebec.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests ad- 
ministers the timber-lands in Quebec. Its powers include classification of land, 
disposal of timber, and regulation of cutting operations. Since 1924 forest pro- 
tection has been under a separate organization, the Forest Protective Service. 
Licences are granted after public competition and are renewable from year to year, 
subject to changes in royalty by the Government at any time. Grants of land in 
fee simple, made in some cases under the French régime in Quebec, are responsible 
for the private ownership of about 31,048 square miles of forest land. Forest 
reserves cover 32,115 square miles and provincial parks 5,160 square miles. 


Ontario.—Forest administration is carried out in Ontario by the Department 
of Lands and Forests, under a Minister, Deputy Minister, and Provincial Forester. 
In recent years the sale of saw timber has been by tender after examination, with 
conditions covering the removal within a specified period, disposal of debris, ete. 
Much of the merchantable timber is at present held under licences granted in the 
past and renewable indefinitely. Pulpwood areas are usually disposed of by in- 
dividual agreements for longer periods than in the case of saw timber. ‘The licensees 
usually undertake to erect a pulp-mill or a paper-mill within the Province, the type 
and size of mill being stipulated in the agreement. In this Province about 7,972 
square miles of forest land have been disposed of outright. Provincial forest reserves 
cover 19,606 square miles, and the provincial parks 4,248 square miles. 


Manitoba.—The Forest Service of the Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources has administered the forests of Manitoba since 1930. A provincial air 
service is operated under the direction of the Provincial Forester, and is used 
mainly for purposes of forest fire protection. Six forest reserves, containing 3,775 
square miles, are reserved permanently for the production of forest products. 
Timber is disposed of by licence or timber sale, and large numbers of timber-permits, 
covering small quantities of wood, are issued annually to settlers and others. One 
pulp and paper mill is in operation in the Province. The area of privately owned 
forest land is estimated to be 8,500 square miles. 


Saskatchewan.—The forests of Saskatchewan are administered by the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. The organization is unique in Canada, because the 
different resources are not controlled by different branches of the Department. 
Instead, each field officer handles matters pertaining to all resources within his 
district. Forestry affairs of the Department are controlled by the Director of 
Forests. Timber disposal is carried out under licence, sale, and permit. An air 
service is maintained, mainly for forest protection purposes. Forest reserves occupy 
10,223 square miles and provincial parks 1,146 square miles. Privately owned 
forest land is estimated to be 6,250 square miles. 


Alberta.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Mines administers 
and protects the provincial forests. ‘Timber is disposed of through licences and 
permits except on forest reserves, where timber sales are disposed of but licensed 
berths are not. The area in forest reserves is 14,316 square miles, and 10,044 square 
miles of forest land are privately owned. 


British Columbia.—In the Province of British Columbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Lands has administered timber-lands since 1912. All un- 
alienated lands in the Province that are found to be better suited to forest than to 
agricultural production are dedicated to the former purpose, and all timber-lands 
carrying over a specified quantity of timber are withdrawn from disposal until 
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examined by the Forest Branch. During the past few years 28,400 square miles 
have been set aside permanently for forest purposes. Provincial parks include 
8,134 square miles. The present practice is to sell cutting rights for a stated period 
by public competition but licences to cut, which are renewable annually in perpetuity, 
have been granted for a large proportion of the accessible timber. The royalties 
are adjusted periodically on the basis of prevailing industrial conditions. About 
15,000 square miles of timber-land are privately owned. 


Subsection 2.—Forest Fire Protection. 


The protection of forests from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent and most 
important part of the work of the different agencies administering forest lands in 
Canada. Except for the forests of the National Parks, the Forest Experiment 
Stations, and the Northwest Territories and Yukon, which remain under Dominion 
control, the administration of forest lands now rests with the provinces. Up to the 
end of the fire season of 1930, the Forest Service of the former Dominion Depart- 
ment of the Interior was responsible for fire protection in the prairie provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and in the Railway Belt of British Columbia. 
However, by reason of the transfer of natural resources from Dominion to provincial 
control, their administration now rests with the provinces concerned. 


Each of the Provincial Governments, except that of Prince Edward Island, 
maintains a fire protection organization co-operating with owners and licensees for 
the protection of all timbered areas, the cost being in part distributed or covered by 
special taxes on timber-lands. In each province, with the exception just mentioned, 
provincial legislation. regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate 
purposes, and provides for close seasons during dangerous periods. An interesting 
development in this connection in the Province of Quebec is the organization of a 
number of co-operative protective associations among lessees of timber-limits. 
These associations have their own staffs which co-operate with those of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners and the Provincial Government. The latter contributes 
money grants and also pays for the protection of vacant Crown lands lying within 
the area of the associations’ activities. 


In the matter of forest fire protection along railway lines, the provincial services 
are assisted by the Dominion Railway Act administered by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. This Act gives to that body wide powers relating to fire protection 
along railway lines under its jurisdiction in Canada. Certain officers of the various 
forest authorities are appointed ex officio officers of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners. These officers co-operate with the railway fire-ranging staffs employed by 
the various railway companies, the compulsory control of all lines coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Board being one of the requirements of the Dominion Railway Act. 


One of the most important single developments of recent years in forest fire 
protection has been the use of aircraft for the detection and suppression of incipient 
forest fires. Where lakes are numerous, flying boats can be. used for detection and 
for the transportation of fire fighters and their equipment to fires in remote areas. 
Specially constructed aircraft equipped with wireless are employed on forest fire- 
protection operations; these enable the observer to report the location of a fire as 
soon as it has been detected. As a general rule, aircraft are used in the more remote 
districts, while lookout towers, connected by telephone lines or equipped with wireless, 
are established in the more settled and more travelled forest areas. While these 
agencies have to a large extent supplanted the old canoe, horseback, and foot 
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patrol for the detection of fires, a large ground staff with its equipment stored at 
strategic points will always be necessary for the fighting of larger fires. A ground 
staff is also necessary for the maintenance in the forest of fire lanes, fireguards, and 
systems of communication and transportation. 

The most important improvement in forest fire-fighting equipment has been 
the portable gasoline pump. These pumps, each of which weighs from 45 to a little 
over 100 pounds, can be carried to a fire by canoe, motor-boat, automobile, aircraft, 
pack-saddle, or back-pack. ‘They can deliver efficient water pressure as far as seven 
thousand feet from a water supply and, when used in relays, to a much greater 
distance. Small hand-pumps supplied by 5-gallon portable containers are also used 
effectively in many cases. 

In addition to these improved measures, the enactment of legislation has tended 
to reduce the fire menace. The establishment of close seasons for brush-burning, 
and seasons during which permits are required for setting out fires and for travel 
in the forest during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value as preventive 
measures. 

Since its beginning in 1900, the Canadian Forestry Association has played an 
important part in securing popular co-operation in reducing the fire hazard. By 
means of its magazine, which has a circulation of over 16,000, by railway lecture 
cars and motor trucks provided with motion-picture equipment, and by co-operation 
with radio broadcasting stations and the press, the Association reaches a large 
proportion of the population of the Dominion. Special efforts are made through the 
schools, by specially appointed junior forest wardens and other means, to educate 
the younger generation as to the value of the forests, the devastation caused by 
fire, and the means of preventing such destruction. 

Prepared lectures illustrated by slides and films are distributed to volunteer 
lecturers and other educational work is carried on in schools and at public meetings. 
The various governmental forest authorities also carry on forest conservation 
publicity work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry 
Association. 

Another important advance in forest protection is the development by the 
Dominion Forest Service of methods for the daily measurement of the actual degree 
of forest-fire hazard which is expressed in the form of an index computed from the 
weather factors. In the forest types and regions in which the necessary research 


has been completed the forest authorities are able, not only to gauge the trend of | 


increasing hazard at any given time but, by the aid of weather forecasts, to 
anticipate the trend one or two days in advance and so regulate their activities to 
meet hazardous conditions as they develop. 


Subsection 3.—Scientific Forestry. 


Up to the present, the practice of forestry in Canada has consisted chiefly in 
the administration and protection of existing forest areas. About 35 square miles 
is now being planted out annually, largely in connection with farmers’ woodlots, 
shelter-belts, and reclamation work, while several commercial reforestation projects 
have been carried on by paper companies and by Provincial Governments on 
denuded Crown lands. The great forestry problem, however, is the manage- 
ment of Crown forests, first under provisional and later under more intensive 
working plans, so as to ensure a sustained yield. To this end, forest research 
activities are now assuming great importance. A special article on scientific and 
industrial research including information on forestry research appears in Chapter 
XXYV. 
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About 400 technically trained foresters are employed by the Dominion or 
provincial forest services or by paper and lumber companies. A considerable 
number of foresters are actively engaged in commercial logging operations. In 
addition to administrative work, these men carry on forest surveys either for the 
estimation of timber-stands and making of maps, or to determine natural growth 
and reproduction conditions and factors. An outstanding development of recent 
years has been the extensive use of aerial photography for forest surveys. With the 
co-operation of the Royal Canadian Air Force and the Topographical Survey, the 
Dominion Forest Service has taken a leading part in the development of means 
for the interpretation of the photographs for forestry purposes, but most of the 
provincial forest services and many of the timber-owning companies make extensive 
use of aerial photographs. It is now possible not only to map the areas covered by the 
various forest types but to estimate the volume of standing timber with an accuracy 
that compares favourably with ground surveys. Over 950,000 square miles have 
now been photographed in Canada and of this area forest maps have been prepared 
for 110,000 square miles. 


Section 6.—Forest Utilization. 


Certain aspects of forest utilization are dealt with in Section 4 appearing at 
pp. 251-258—*Canadian Forest Resources: Their Relation to the War of 1914-18 
and to the Present Effort’. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations. 


Differences in forest conditions throughout Canada give rise to differences in 
logging methods. Generally speaking, throughout Eastern Canada the climate is 
such that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried on most economically during 
the fall and winter months. The trees are felled and the logs hauled to the nearest 
stream or lake, where they are piled on the ice or sloping banks. The presence of 
connected systems of lakes and streams makes it possible in most cases to float the 
logs from the forest to the mill at a minimum cost during the annual spring freshets. 
The logging industry east of the Rocky Mouniains is, therefore, almost entirely _ 
seasonal. In many cases lumbermen co-operate in river-driving operations and 
improvement companies, financed by the logging operators, build river improve- 
ments to facilitate the passage of the floating logs, the logs being finally sorted and 
delivered to their respective owners. In British Columbia the scarcity of drivable 
streams and the greater average size of the logs give rise to entirely different logging 
methods. Logs are assembled by cable systems operated by donkey engines and 
are transported to the mills or to water chiefly by logging railways but in many 
cases by motor trucks. These operations are more or less independent of frost, 
snow, or freshet and are carried on in most cases throughout the year. 

In Eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the mill owners 
or licensees of timbered lands, often through the medium of contractors, subcon- 
tractors, and jobbers. In the better-settled parts of the country a considerable 
quantity of lumber is sawn by custom sawmills or small mills purchasing logs from 
the farmers. Unmanufactured pulpwood, poles, ties, and other forest products 
have a market value but sawlogs, being as a rule the property of the mill owner, 
are not generally marketed as such in Eastern Canada. In British Columbia 
logging is carried on more frequently as a separate enterprise by limit-holders, who 
cut and sell logs on the market. In many cases mill operators are not limit-holders 
but buy their entire supplies of raw material from logging concerns. 
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In connection with operations in the woods it should be borne in mind that 
the forests not only provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood 
distillation, charcoal, excelsior, and other plants but that they also provide logs, 
pulpwood, and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway 
ties, posts and fence-rails, mining timber, piling, and other primary products, which 
are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of 
minor forest products, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, 
resin, cascara, moss, and tanbark, which all go to swell the total. 

The exports and imports of forest products in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1936-39, are shown in Tables 12 and 13 of the chapter on External Trade. 


2.—Values of Woods Operations, by Products, 1933-37.1 


Product. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Mors and uboltstenci oon 23,158,381 29,115,515 34,077,938 44, 827,957 58,004, 070 
Pulpwoodtr-seaiss serene ities 33,213,973 38,302, 807 41,195,871 48, 680, 200 63,057, 205 
Hire woodaeeins a. ce semen eee 31,141,104 31,489,524 31, 864,500 32,167,410 32,457,629 
Hewn railway ties............. 1,370,750 1,541,901 3,188,651 3,190,052 3,129, 207 
OlES 75 etn eRe ieyaen 963,951 1,091,046 1,359, 736 1,563,681 2,455,345 
Round mining timber.......... 841,982 954,059 997,357 1,102, 255 1,262,658 
B'iGnCe=pOBtBic cet eucleersesncmse hee 969,291 988, 884 976, 402 1,008,178 992,610 
Wood for distillation........... 342,107 286, 847 274,797 274,077 309, 892 
Hence-rails incense ata ee » 215,521 262,519 266, 253 273, 282 262,160 
Miscellaneous products......... 1,556,082 1,506,630 1, 260, 274 Lis 36 Te3l9 10h 
Totalseeea nec 93,773,142 | 105,539,732 | 115,461,779 | 134,804,228 163,249,887 


1The total value of woods operations in 1938 was $148,265,857. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1937 involved 
the investment of over $200,000,000, gave employment for a part of the year 
equivalent to 100,000 man-years, and distributed over $60,000,000 in wages and 
salaries. In estimating the annual drain on our forest resources, certain convert- 
ing factors have heen used. Each of these factors represents in cubic feet the 
quantity of standing timber that must be cut in the forest to produce one unit of the 
material in question, based on the total cubic contents of the tree. 


3.— Quantities of Wood Cut in Operations in the Woods in Canada, Equivalents in 


Standing Timber, and Total Values, by Chief Products, 1937, with Comparative 


Totals, 1927-36.1 


Quantity Equivalent 
P Reported Converting Volume in Total 
roduct. or Factor. Standing Value. 
Estimated. Timber. 
000 cu. ft. $ 
MOCAIG 1987 sss. che et ee - - 258655303 204,937,750 
PROUAIS; 1928 70 502 fos WIS eect - - 25,988,038 212,950,799 
MP Otalss 1929 ce ee ce oe eee - - 3,090,615 219,570,129 
Motais7 19380. ee ete - _ 3,056,930 206,853,494 
OLAIS: L9SL armen recta co = - 2,306,144 141,123,930 
WOtalss 1992759... he se eee eee - - 1,882,228 92,106,252 
MOCAIS, 1933.22 seen eee oe - - 2,027,714 93,773,142 
Motalsy 193405, 0.02. hee ee ce - - 2,299,547 105,539,732 
TROLAISS 1935 iis, anise ee eee - - 2,440,809 115,461,779 
Motais, 1936 cose ascvsenenc a: - - 2,702, 766 134,804,228 
1937. 
bosstandDolvst eco eeae M ft. b.m. 4,593,402 219 1,005,955 58,004,070 
Pilp wooden, tinder. a mule en cord 8,298, 165 Liz 970,885 63,057, 205 
Bure WOO tka semiee eee eter: 8,950, 550 95 850,301 82,457, 629 
Hewnitiesiy. Stance. Sean eeh cee No 6,017,705 12 (25212 3,129,207 
IPOIGS Ea. See atin eta ee . 681,121 13 8,855 2,455,345 
Round minine’timbers.. se eee cu. ft 6, 803,398 1-3 8,844 1, 262, 658 
Posts .feioee Son Garter ee ten cee No. 14,323,039 2 28,646 992,610 
Wood for distillation. ...a.es sin cord 62, 826 123 7,728 309, 892 
Feneesradiggr tis seetee cic ee ae O. 4,838,067 3 14,514 262, 160 
Miscellaneous products............. cord 245, 240 - 28,693 1,319,111 
Totals 993% cantenniatsirs tec eee ce - ~ 2,996,683 163,249,887 


1See footnote to Table 2. 
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4.—Equivalent Volumes of Standing Timber Cut in Canada and Values of Products 
of Woods Operations, by Provinces, 1936 and 1937.1 


Equivalent Volumes in 


Values of Products. 


Pinvince. Standing Timber. 
1936. 1937. 1936. 1937. 
000 cu. ft. 000 cu. ft. $ $ 
TANCE CEM ALC ol SIAN Ge irs Genie Gece vs poe 4ane 12,550 12,882 520,483 548, 074 
JNU CS yy, SISOS Ey, Bol Ie ane a ee 121,446 137, 823 6,199, 647 7,399,065 
INT ERG A ED SERSYE | GAT OH oe oa 161,560 217,098 8, 848, 883 13,157,666 
GIVE GES fh Se ao ape nasa ad a ae Se RE 931,505 1,050,087 47,417,044 58,577,529 
CG) Tapani cane een a 0GY SE. eels chy ARS ae hsy Sells .ck atoms bs 558, 792 629, 826 31,570, 806 37, 668, 861 
IM Deven ghel Oded yk sa, 108 Saat RS eee ee a eee 67, 224 73,897 2,426,001 2,812,234 
DAS ANCE WANE rape ce Wy. clits otoccuimn ccm te eis 77, 267 79, 627 2,038,647 2,099,475 
JaMNI XSs 73 RE Ae eee en SR Sy PLU Nee 101,474 105,646 3,048,013 3,196,988 
Tess day (Gred sru ach op 08 SUes SAE ane oe 2 ee rn 670,948 689, 747 32,734, 704 37,789,995 
PP OGAIS Rae oe te aes has 2,202,766 2,996,633 || 134,804,228 163,249,887 


1See footnote to Table 2. 


Subsection 2.—The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The manufacture of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development 
in-Canadian industry. Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a hundred 
years ago but prior to 1860 no wood-pulp was used or produced. Rags, straw, 


-esparto grass, cotton waste, and other substances were the raw materials used. 


The first paper-mill was established at St. Andrews in Quebec (then Lower Canada) 
in 1803 by United States citizens who obtained concessions from the seigneurs. 
Upper Canada’s first mill, which is still in operation, was built in 1813 at Crook’s 
Hollow (now Greensville) near Hamilton, and the Maritime Provinces entered the 
industry in 1819 with a mill at Bedford Basin near Halifax. 


- In 1866, Alexander Buntin installed at Valleyfield, Que., what is claimed 
to have been the first wood-grinder in America and began the manufacture of wood- 
pulp by the mechanical process. During the same year Angus Logan and Co. 
built the first chemical wood-pulp mill in Canada at Windsor Mills in Quebec. 
During the next decade the use of wood-pulp in paper-making was extensively 
developed and in 1887 Charles Riordon installed the first sulphite mill in Canada 
at Merritton in the Niagara Peninsula; by the beginning of the century the output 
of the industry had exceeded $8,000,000. 
Co. built, at East Angus in Quebec, the first mill in America to manufacture chemical 
pulp by the sulphate or kraft process. 


The gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until the boom 
years following the War of 1914-18, when it jumped to a peak of over $232,000,000 
in 1920. This was followed by a drop in 1921, after which there was a steady re- 
covery, resulting in a second peak in 1929 of $243,970,761. This was followed by 
annual decreases down to 1933 and annual increases up to 1937, with a decrease in 
1938. 


The rapid development of this industry up to 1929 was due chiefly to the 
existence in Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive forest resources 
of pulpwood species and an increasing demand for newsprint paper in the United 
States. Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper industry are given 
at pp. 272-281. 
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There are to-day three classes of mills in the industry. ‘These, in 1938, num- 
bered 27 mills making pulp only, 48 combined pulp and paper mills, and 24 mills 
making paper only. t ; 

The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp, and the 
manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated as entirely distinct 
nor can they be separated from the different stages of the lumber industry. Some 
of the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber on 
their limits to the best advantage, and many lumber manufacturers divert a pro- 
portion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. So far as operations in the 
woods are concerned, it is often impossible to state whether the timber being cut 
will eventually be made into lumber or into pulpwood. 


On account of legislation already referred to, pulpwood cut on Crown lands 
must, in every province, be manufactured into pulp in Canadian pulp-mills except 
under special permit. The pulpwood that is exported to the United States, there- 
fore, is cut largely from private lands. ‘Table 5 shows the annual production of 
this commodity from 1931 to 1938, together with the quantities used by Canadian 
pulp-mills and the quantities exported and imported. 


In 1908 almost two-thirds of the pulpwood cut in Canada was exported in the 
raw or unmanufactured form, but by 1916 the proportion had declined to two-fifths, 
and is now even less. 


5.—Production, Consumption, Exports, and Imports of Pulpwood, 1931-38. 


Nors.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Apparent Total Production of Canadian Pulpwood || Canadian Pulpwood Imported Pulpwood 
: : : Used in Canadian Exported ; ; 
Pulpwood in Canada. Pulp-Mills. mance Used in Canada. 
Year. 
Pic? EOE 1k OY 
Average é 
: Total = : of Total : of Total : of Total 
Quantity. Valet bea Quantity. Ricans Quantity.}, Prince Quantity. Produc 
P ; tion. tion. tion. 
cords. $ $ cords. cords. cords. 
1931....] 5,046, 291/51,973, 243 10-30)) 4,088,988 81-0 957,303 19-0 59, 291 1-4 
1932....| 4,222,224/36, 750,910 8-70) 3,602,100 85-3 620,124 14-7 45,654 1-1 
1933....] 4, 746,383/33, 213,973 7-00) 4,027,827 84-9 718,556 15-1 17,049 0-4 
1934....| 5,773,970/38, 302, 807 6-63]) 4,752,685 82-3}) 1,021,285 17-7 13,919 0-2 
1935....|) 6,095,016/41, 195, 871 6-76] 4,985,143 81-8 1,109, 873 18-2 19,940 0-3 
1936....| 7,002,057/48, 680, 200 6-95)! 5,766,303 82-3] 1,235, 754 17-6 9,591 0-1 
1937....] 8,298, 165]63, 057, 205 7-60) 6,593, 134 79-5!) 1,705,031 20-5 20,505 0-2 
1988....| 6,306, 747|53, 761, 999 8-52)| 4,554,488 72-2) 1,752,259 27-8 33, 668 0-5 


1Eixports of pulpwood in the calendar year 1939 were 1,539,441 eords. 


The manufacture of pulp is the second stage in this industry. This is carried 
on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating pulp- 
mills in conjunction with paper-mills to provide their own raw material. Such mills 
usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. 


The supply of rags for paper-making is distinctly limited and the material too 
expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. Early paper-makers experimented 
with fibres from the stems, leaves, and other parts of numerous annual plants, but 
the small proportion of paper-making material recoverable from such sources led to 


ee 
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experiments in the use of wood. Different species were tried, and finally spruce 
and balsam fir were found to be the most suitable for the production of all but the 
best classes of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but there are in Canada a number of ‘cutting-up’ and ‘rossing’ mills operating 
on an independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at 
a distance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. _Pulpwood is 
measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material), which is approximately 
equivalent to 500 feet board measure or to 90 cubic feet of solid wood. 


There are, in Canada, four methods of preparing wood-pulp, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. Detailed descriptions of these processes are given 
in the 1931 Year Book, pp. 290-291. 


Pulp Production.—Growth was steady up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of 
pulp were produced. There was a drop in production in 1921, but production in 
1922, at 2,150,251 tons, more than overtook the previous year’s drop. Following 
this, with the exception of 1924, each year up to 1929 showed consistent growth in 
the annual production, 1929 creating a record for the industry with a production of 
4,021,229 tons. ‘This was followed by annual decreases down to 1932 since when 
steady increases were recorded, resulting, in 1987, in a new record of 5,141,504 
tons, but production in 1988 fell off by almost 30 p.c. 


6.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1931-38. 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Total Production. | Mechanical Pulp. _ Chemical Fibre.? 


Year. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
UL Loo oe ee 3,167,960 84, 780, 809 2,016,480 37,096, 768 1,151,480 46,998,988 
RUT. | Se ee 2,663,248 64,412,453 1,696,021 28,018,451 967,227 35,987,294 
RUC OMERG IO: oh chivas sane 2,979,562 64,114,074 1,859,049 25,332,444 1,120,513 38,781, 630 
AERA OG rta' cw o Se Sieve» 3,636,335 75,726,958 2,394, 765 30,875,323 1,241,570 44, 851,635 
HOBO e. Gicc sc liwale as. 3, 868,341 79,722,039 2,563,711 32,323, 820 1, 283, 743 46.444, 144 
UES ae eto won: Corcravave 4,485,445 92,336,953 2,984, 282 38, 674,492 1,480,925 52,701,156 
POU tockhe ss cis le eis oters 5,141,504 116, 729, 228 3,384, 744 46, 6638, 759 1,756, 760 70, 065, 469 
RO OMe CIC es, v wh aie 3, 667,789 87,897,148 2,520, 738 39, 707,479 1,147,051 48,189, 669 
iSome of these totals include unspecified pulp. 2Includes screenings. 


During 1938 there were 27 mills manufacturing pulp only and 48 combined 
pulp and paper mills. These 75 establishments turned out 3,667,789 tons of pulp, 
valued at $87,897,148, as compared with 5,141,504 tons of pulp, valued at 
$116,729,228 in 1937. Of the 1988 total for pulp, 2,956,028 tons, valued at 
$56,096,765, were made in the combined pulp and paper mills for their own use in 
manufacturing paper. Of the remainder, 142,696 tons, valued at $5,896,616, were 
made for sale in Canada, while 569,065 tons, valued at $25,903,767 were made 
for export. As in the case of pulpwood, a part of the product at this stage of the 
industry provides raw material for the later stages, while the remainder has a 
definite market valué as pulp. 
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PULPWOOD PRODUCTION (AND IMPORTS), CONSUMPTION, 
EXPORTS,AND VALUE PER CORD 


1908-1938 
(Based on Table 5 
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PRODUCTION 
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ie 


1920 1925 1930 


1935 1938 


Over 67 p.c. of the production in 1938 was groundwood pulp and almost 16 p.c. 


unbleached sulphite fibre, these two being the principal components of newsprint 
paper. Bleached sulphite, bleached and unbleached sulphate, soda fibre and ground- 
wood and chemical screenings made up the remainder. A considerable market has 
developed for the latter in recent years in connection with the manufacture of rigid 
insulating boards. & 
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7.—Production of Wood-Pulp in Canada, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1933-38. 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Quebec. Ontario. Canada.! 
Year. |) 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
Perm ee inc Pact cs cvasapststee dco 1,360,704 | 29,860,706 867,417 | 18,644, 259 2,979,562 64,114,074 
HOSA PRINER icc scicv Srs.8s 6 1,813,096 | 36,837,402 999,935 | 21,000,769 3,636,335 75,726,958 
[OADM eet bits sc cekiewcss 1,916,382 | 38,235, 076 1,087,742 | 22,866,369 3,868,341 79, 722,039 
LES ee Oe oe ee 2,236,376 | 44,071, 292 1,257,060 | 27,005,484 4,485,445 92,336,953 
ULOR TES, Slat Ga, an a a 2,551,546 | 55,277,014 1,466,555 | 33,964, 784 5,141,504 | 116,729,228 
The 8k, SON oe ea 1,858,971 | 44,220,224 1,057,984 | 25,821,023 3, 667, 789 87,897,148 


1Jncludes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 


Pulp Exportation.—The following table gives the quantities of pulp exported 
by the principal pulp-producing countries of the world in 1988. Figures for 1913, the 
year immediately preceding the War of 1914-18, and for 1937 are shown for com- 
parison. Figures of the exports of wood-pulp from Canada in the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1936-39, will be found in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. 
In the calendar year 1939 the exports of wood-pulp from Canada were 705,515 tons. 
The total exports of the ten principal pulp-exporting countries of the world in 1938 
were 5,558,145 short tons, of which Canada contributed almost 10 p.c. 


8.—Exports of Wood-Pulp from Principal Wood-Pulp Producing Countries of the 
World, 1913, 1937, and 1938. 


Totals, Exports. Proportions, 1938. 
Country. —_ 
1913. 1937. 1938. Chemical. |Mechanical. 

tons tons tons tons tons 
IN GUESS os ee open ype scaler ata OS Pa a 779, 025 10725 2784\028551 4, 710 299,343 558,367 
SSUDEIOLEIT. 23 5 ea ae Ge aeons a ae = ae 1A VT2IS ISU uSezec, LOL 2,528,489 || 1,905,678 622,811 
TANT Wei 5 0 Sache ape ies elo Ate RE IR 132,674 1,620,295 1,373,448 || 1,125,917 247,534 
ME ATEA ere eee i eee 298,169 870,716 554,037 419,793 134,244 
MUTDOCISLALCS carrots siete ice thc eevee beta Nis ies 19,776 302,051 140,484 126,967 13,017 
(LST: TE STAY Gorge tn Sasa apap Soe tao ecr CN TSP EEE 206,042 183,450 81,952 81, 702 250 
INS OLLUSTT TS Rt eu aR As cae ae es ee 112,714 205,296 13, 284 12 187) 1,097 
oy ayaa’ EaVe Ue Oe ae ae a a ae - 7,328 7,881 6,639 5,706 933 

HOA se lis th ats Seeecke Sac eters eceAar es ies Nil 2,735 2,102 2,102 Nil 

B7ECHOSIOVAKIG Sc. Sic bc lcccs gvice sarge oe oe 23,935 149, 787 1 - - 


1Not available. 


Paper Production.—The paper-making stage of the industry involves the 
consumption of wood-pulp and other paper stock in the manufacture of paper and 
other pulp products. ; 


During 1938 there were 48 combined pulp and paper mills and 24 mills making 
paper only. These 72 establishments produced 3,249,358 tons of paper, with a total 
value of $151,650,065, as compared to 4,845,361 tons, valued at $175,885,423 in 
1937. Newsprint paper now forms 82 p.c. of the annual paper production in Canada. 
In 1988; the production was 2,668,913 tons, valued at $107,051,202, a reduction of 
27-4 p.c. in tonnage and 15-3 p.c. in value. The preliminary estimate for 1939 is 
2,869,266 tons. 
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9.—Paper Production in Canada, 1931-38. 


1935 


1938 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Newsprint Paper. 


Book and Writing Paper. 


Wrapping Paper. 


Quantity. 


tons. 


77,194 
69,018 
67,780 
79,779 
82,517 
95,916 
108,734 
90,879 


Value. 


$ 
7,479,993 


8,761,356 
10, 237,823 
9,069, 298 


Totals, Paper. 


Year. 
Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ 
TOS 1 Renee ayiraek 2,227,052 | 111,419,637 
LOS DS eae eee ac 1,919,205 85,539, 852 
POSSE ave coisa ce ate 2,021,965 66,959,501 
TOBE drome cu date 2,604,973 86,811,460 
19358. .Ge eee eee 2,765,444 91,762,201 
LOS Gee eee ter 3,220,080 1105, 214583 
1980 ot eee ae 3,673,886 126,424,303 
198 S.055.08 see eee 2,668,913 107,051,202 
Boards. 
Quantity. Value. 
tons $ 
193 Tay ve Se remtk el Ape ed 202, 854 1OS2P DO Aio2 
MOS DOA cares bite lance 209,938 9,621,041 
AO Sheer re Rae 232,190 10,598,439 
TOBA. vee hath a eaters 280,724 13,351,475 
OS OEE eae ene tee 314, 849 15,051,893 
OSG. cve tee bynce ae ee 363, 778 17,531,451 
Oe Rebeca Se tarot) 06 75 422,710 21,719,730 
AGSBE8 2 oa 356, 891 19, 288,172 


1Jncludes some unspecified paper products. 


Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ 

59,580 10,154,171 
56,781 8,687,895 
60, 683 8,927,408 
64,991 9,681,536 
70,350 10,440, 789 
74,940 10, 866,346 
84,168 12,620,507 
73,975 11,112,042 

Tissue and Miscellaneous 

Paper. 
Quantity. Value 
tons. $ 

44,545 4,350,356 
35,825 3,735,042 
36, 802 yy (Laver PA 
39,049 3,306,931 
47,736 3,866, 720 
47,309 4,058,248 
55, 863 4,883,060 
58,700 5,129,351 


Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ 

2,611,225 | 143,957,2641 
2,290, 767 114,115,5701 
2,419,420 96, 689, 875 
3,069,516 120, 892, 225 
3, 280, 896 129,078,386 
3,807,329 | 147,854,652 
4,345,361 175, 885, 423 
3,249,358 151,650,065 
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Newsprint made.up about 82-1 p.c. of the total paper production in 1938, with 
about 11 p.c. of paper boards, 2:8 p.c. of wrapping paper, 2-3 p.c. of book and 


writing paper, and about 1-8 p.c. of tissue and miscellaneous papers. 


10.—Production of Paper in Canada, by Provinces, 1938. 


Province. Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ 
EUNERE GST) Ee Eee Sone ne ee AES o AGO DOOR | DEC DEERE OOD RR EDee Gat mer ar ne 1,635,317 | 74,583,867 
COUPE PNG) 3, Sb Bion cahote Muah 3 ae RRSP ier ire leat ee a Ge A Rn 1,051,113 | 52,282,508 
SioteuSlat Cre i than oe caer harks ices Ate dae a Gedy ne Weir 9 A nae a One 222,305 | 10,105,788 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Manitoba........... Blok tots taiatatols sRetebotent hele 340, 623 14, 727,902 


RIE os TRADI AN NO ad wrest taretare nia clesalsalola‘ot Giateia ele’eceietn 3,249,358 | 151,650,065 


Quebec produced 50-3 p.c. of the total quantity, Ontario 32-4 p.c., British 
Columbia 6-8 p.c., and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the remaining 10:5 p.c. 


World Production of Newsprint.—The world production of newsprint in 
1938 has been estimated at 7,555,000 short tons, of which North America supplied 
49 p.c. and Canada alone about 35 p.c. 


11._KEstimated Quantities of Newsprint Produced in Leading Producing Countries, 
1937 and 1938, and the Eleven-Year Averages, 1928-38. 


Norre.—Countries in order of importance according to the 1938 production. 


- 


Production. Eleven- Production. Biever 

Country. ae ee Country. Tae ae eS Fe ear 
Aver- Aver- 

1937. 1938. nae) 1937. 1938. age. 

000 000 000 000 000 000 

short | short | short short | short | short 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
NOAA A, cock okies oc bon : 33640!|—2,6251) 2.598) )| Russia... .cc.c0 cseeee- 192 234 139 
(Great ritaine ss > isi wckldsh 1,033 954 SoMa INGE WAY tserstine bresblsloes 212 188 182 
Winebed tates... .. co... we 946 820 | 1,069 |) Netherlands........... 97 105 90 
CLMMANY isis oe eee eee e's 521 512 SAGs ataliynans rcate ake oe manvenks 66 TH 67 
MATIC ected htridstn oF aa ie 459 457 SOs GA USET ae asiian cacoe exe 62 55 57 
ELTA tie SS cio o arate ote iase crs 413 429 328 || Czechoslovakia........ 54 48 44 
ECON MA Aa isvaea ne eee 424 347 296 || Switzerland............ 50 46 45 
RUC COIL, cia oks, snore citvecs\ateveln’ 303 278 UO WeESCL OTUs ci lare cosieteeyariars 57 39 48 
Newfoundland............. 353 268 QO ZTE OlanGir. seni eiaee ck 44 37 29 


nak erent difference in classification accounts for the difference between these figures and those shown 
in Table 9. 


Exportation of Newsprint Paper.—lIn the fiscal year 1908, exports of printing 
paper were recorded separately for the first time, and valued at $2,833,535. In 
the fiscal year 1913, when quantities were first shown, Canada exported 146,792 short 
tons valued at $5,692,126. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1939, exports of 
newsprint amounted to 2,475,399 tons valued at $107,360,211 and ranked first 
among the exports of the Dominion. For exports of newsprint and other paper in 
the fiscal years. ended Mar. 31, 1936-39, see Table 12 of the chapter on External 
Trade. 


As early as 1913 Canada led the world with an exportation of 256,661 tons of 
newsprint. Her exports are now more than nine times that quantity. The follow- 
ing table shows the exportation of newsprint from the 12 principal exporting countries 
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in the calendar years 1913, 1936, 1937, and 1988. In 1938 Canada contributed to 
the total almost twice as much as the other 11 countries combined. Canada’s 
exports of newsprint paper for the calendar year 1939 were 2,658,722 tons. 


12.—Exports of Newsprint Paper from Principal Paper-Producing Countries of the 
World, 1913 and 1936-38. 


Notrre.—Countries arranged in order of importance of exports, 1938. 


Country. 1913. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
short tons. | short tons. | short tons. | short tons. 
Canagant.. ea Shar can hes Set se ate oew skew es cee ape ey 256,661 | 2,993,089 | 3,455,240 2,424,655 
Hii anielipreaya earch ere tecnene NE ee ree Oa Neg Rp 77,218 377,032 421,503 394,550 
ING velendan Gia Ast iG. tak one here hs ans oooaner eaeee 49,755 312,879 298,406 323,724 
Sweden sc sapere taaeh ae ree care eie piesa Serato 67,9288 198,503 2227-80 ae 178, 256 
NOE WAY mace nee hiccican herrenet cena eee 108,507 170,556 195,403 166, 058 
LEVITT heen’, Mens iatn Taree omed Raa ase ae ate Bade 75,761 183,921 217,951 145,507 
United ing doninaey: oetcree bike te yaehinecteeee 105,153 86, 182 63,472 638,025 
AN USERIB Ee cahecnche etic, aye itn MRE eee tes cet peop 14, 855 41,769 61,991 52,664 
Japany. Se. Ge oh Sine oe ree ea ars, 3,270 40, 203 40,811 44,961 
Noetherlandsess prs pars cents een - 10,093 11,928 7,692 
UnitedStates ty. 0: tacts ceyiaeien ee ee ree ies 43,301 14,573 17,044 5,645 


Czechoslovakias 6805 be dwclenas ets Ee ear eae : 8,663 10,597 


1 Not available. 


Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—The manu- 
facture of pulp, the manufacture of paper, and the manufacture of products made 
of paper may, under certain conditions, be treated as three industries for they are 
frequently carried on in separate plants by entirely independent companies. For 
some time, however, it has been the practice of many Canadian concerns to combine 
the manufacture of pulp and paper in one complete establishment. In more recent 
years there has been a further tendency to combine in one plant the manufacture 
of basic stock and the converting of this paper into towels, stationery, and other 
highly processed paper preducts. Insome ezses, what might otherwise be considered 
as three distinct industries are carried on in one plant as:three steps in the pro- 
duction of the finished paper article. This further converting of paper within the 
pulp and paper industry itself represents only a small part of Canada’s production 
of converted paper and boards, the bulk of which is still made in special converting 
mills classified in other industrial groups. 


The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it difficult 
to separate many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper, 
and converted paper products. All converting operations carried on in paper mills 
in this industry are now attributed to the particular industrial group of converting 
plants to which they properly belong. The 1937 and 1988 figures, therefore, exclude 
all information pertaining to paper converting, which tends to lower perceptikly all 
the principal statistics of the pulp and paper industry and to render these figures not 
strictly comparable with those of previous years. Including manufacturing opera- 
tions as far as the basic paper-making stage, there were altogether 99 mills in opera- 
tion in 1938. The capital invested amounted to $594,908,222, the employees 
numbered 30,943 and their salaries and wages amounted to $42,619,311. If the 
pulp made for their own use in combined pulp and paper mills is disregarded the 
total of materials and supplies used in the industry asa whole can be considered as 


-*See Chapter XIV—Manufactures—and Index for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper 
and paper-converting industry. 
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amounting to $71,062,580 in 1938,* $91,121,629 in 1987,* and $72,202,983 in 19386; 
the gross value of production as $1838,897,503 in 1938,* $226,244,711 in 1937* 
and $185,144,603 in 1936; and nett value of production, $89,034,186 in 1938,* 
$106,013,221 in 1937,* and $87,150,666 in 1936. 


The pulp and paper industry, one of the leading single manufacturing industries 
in Canada, has been first in wages and salaries paid since 1922, when it first exceeded 
the sawmills. It was the leading industry in gross value of production from 1925, 
when it replaced the flour-mills, until 1985 when it was overtaken by non-ferrous 
smelting and refining. It has been first in net value of production and capital for 
some years. Only the manufacturing stages of the industry are considered in these 
comparisons, no allowance being made for capital invested, men employed, wages 
paid, or primary products sold in connection with the woods operations. These 
form an important part of the industry as a whole but cannot be separated from 
woods operations carried on in connection with sawmills and other industries. 
If the $13,641,798 worth of exported pulpwood be taken into consideration, the 
gross total contribution of the pulp and paper industry toward Canada’s excess 
of exports over imports in 1938 amounted to $145,957,022, representing the difference 
between exports and imports of pulpwood, pulp, paper, and paper products. 


The United States market absorbs annually over 99 p.c. of Canada’s pulpwood 
exports, about 82 p.c. of her pulp, and 77 p.c. of her paper shipments. About half 
of the paper consumed in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture or 
is made from wood or wood-pulp imported from Canada. 


Subsection 3.—The Lumber Industry. 


The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles, and other products of the sawmill 
is the second most important industry in Canada depending on the forest for its 
raw materials. Annual statistics covering this and other forest industries were 
collected and published by the Forest Service of the former Department of the 
Interior from 1908 to 1916, since when the work has been carried on by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation with the Forest Service of the Department of 
Mines and Resources. 


*Owing to the adjustment in connection with combined paper mills and paper-converting mills, the 
1937 and 1938 figures are not exactly comparable with those of previous years. : 
{Gross value of production less cost of power, fuel, and consumable supplies, as well as cost of materials, 


13.— Quantities and Values of Lumber, Shingles, and Lath Produced in Canada, 
1928-38. 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1908-27, inclusive, will be found at p. 300 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Lumber Cut. Shingles Cut. Lath Cut. 
Year SS SS 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M ft. b.m. $ M $ M $ 
WUES). os 2 Ra ene 4,337,253 |103,590,035 2,865,994 | 10,321,341 1,138,417 4,802,616 
MOEA ae cae ee tetas 4,741,941 |118,349, 886 2,707,235 9,423,363 835,799 3,860, 799 
USE) 05 2a 3,989,421 | 87,710,957 1,914, 836 5,388, 837 398, 254 1,154,593 
MI SUMEE ato ercla onc che sng aisms «ae 2,497,553 | 45,977,843 1,453,277 3,001,229 228,050 576, 080 
LSBU), |: Go ee nea eee 1,809,884 | 26,881,924 1,802, 008 3.556, 823 208,321 474, 889 
OR Cmemee rire eo me tS, 3 8 1,957,989 | 27,708,908 1,939,519 4,448, 876 151, 653 332,364 
URGED os Doe a ea A eee 2,578,411 | 40,509, 600 2,408, 616 4,422,578 177,988 412,844 
LEDS S 8 bed a Re 2,973,169 | 47,911,256 || 3,258, 253 7,593, 765 226, 854 536, 087 
TORI o/h ee Ee eae ree 3,412,151 | 61,965,540 || 3,019,030 6, 754, 788 286,323 874, 231 
UE Gono Ren Sage 4,005,601 | 82,776,822 3,048,395 7,631, 691 392,922 1, 231, 965 


EE tno. Ss Soda oe Xs 8,768,551 | 72,633,418 || 2,761,978 | 6,894,654 229, 467 656, 230 
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The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and hoop 
mills, and mills for the cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood reporting in 
1938 was 3,873, as compared with 3,836 in 1937. The capital invested in these mills 
in 1938 was $88,812,318, employment amounted to 31,182 man-years and wages 
and salaries amounted to $25,345,064. The logs, bolts, and other materials and 
supplies of the industry were valued at $53,591,378 and the gross value of production 
was $92,855,906. The net production in 1938 was $39,264,528. 


The production of sawn lumber in Canada in 1920 reached a total of over four 
billion feet board measure, the highest cut recorded since 1912. Production in 
1921 decreased by over a third and the average value by over $10 a thousand feet. 
This was followed, with one exception, by annual increases up to 1929 and then by 
annual decreases down to 1932. There were increases in 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 
and 1937 and a decrease in 1938. 


14.— Quantities and Values of Lumber and All Sawmill Products Made in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1937 and 1938. 


Lumber Production. . Total Values.? 
Province. Quantities. Values. 
1937, 1938. 
1937. 1938. 1937. 1938. 

M ft. bm. | Mft.b.m. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 6,312 4,525 118,405 88,332 152,818 116, 180 
INOVa Scotian. cc) ncaa ae 178,160 141,504 2, 833,055 2,181,143 |} 3,238,037 2,560, 788 
New Brunswick............. 306, 823 23,384 | 6,381,308 | 4,619,708 7,585, 133 5,414,051 
QUBbEG Sse tintacen tee mes 700,530 ' 724,652 | 14,661,735 | 15,403,296 || 18,800,636 19, 887,902 
Ontario sere cae sre eee 539, 828 439,397 | 14,353,214 | 11,081,402 || 17,644, 737 14, 432,476 
Manitobak us. siiiee fee ies 58,114 52,190 1,124,589 975,979 1, 284, 939 1,086, 538 
Saskatchewan.............. 41,739 Bom DS 747,735 632, 820 781,417 651, 288 
Alberta sir weeeus. ce ehere 101,420 102,070 1,478,214 1,491,891 1,714,467 1, 720, 550 
British Columbia........... 2,072,675 2,044,876 | 41,128,567 | 36,158, 847 || 53,647,601 46, 986, 133 
Totals ...3..cc..2 0 ..| 4,005,601 8,768,351 | 82,776,822 | 72,633,418 |104,849, 785 92,855,906 


1Includes all other sawmill products. 


British Columbia came first in total production, contributing 54-3 p.c. of the 
total cut in lumber and 82:2 p.c. of the shingles in 19388. Quebec followed in second 
place, Ontario was third, and New Brunswick fourth. Douglas fir is the most 
important kind of lumber sawn, and is produced almost entirely in British Columbia. 
Spruce is sawn in every province and comes second, with hemlock, white pine, 
cedar, and balsam fir next in order of importance. Cedar is the most important 
shingle-wood sawn. The conifers usually form about 95 p.c. of the total cut of 
all kinds of wood in this industry, only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leaved trees or hard- 
woods. ; 


Lumber Exportation.—The square-timber trade reached its maximum deve- 
lopment in the ’60’s; thereafter it declined gradually and has now almost entirely 
disappeared. Simultaneously with its decline came the increased exportation of deals 
and other sawn lumber, first to the United Kingdom and later to the United States. 
Trade with the latter country has been confined, from the first, largely to planks, 
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boards, and dimension stock. During the American Civil War exports of forest 
products of all kinds to the United States for the first time exceeded those to Great 
Britain, but in late years this has become the rule. The total quantity of sawn 
lumber and square timber exported from Canada changed little from 1900 to 1929, 
averaging about two billion ft. b.m. per annum, but decreased considerably in the 
next three years reaching its lowest level in 1982. Since that time lumber exports 
have recovered and in 19389 were 2,211,933 M ft. bm. Of the 1939 exports, 
53 p.c. went to the United Kingdom and 15 p.c. to other Empire countries, making 
68 p.c. to the Empire asa whole. Twenty-eight per cent went to the United States 
and 4 p.c. to other foreign countries, making 32 p.c. to all foreign countries. 


—Canadian Exports of Planks, Boards, and Square Timber, by Countries, 1936-39. 


1936. 1937, 1938. 1939. 
Country. 
Quantity.| Value. ||Quantity.| Value. || Quantity.| Value. || Quantity.| Value. 
M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ 
British— 
United Kingdom 957, 948)19, 750,191) 1,057, 249/24, 308,521 984,757\19, ay 672) 1, 223, 974)}26, 294, 286 
Treland (Hire)... 4.139 79, 625 8,844} 189,818 7,052 144,877 36,915 874, 445 
New Zealand.... 6,364 176, 720 5, 871 186, 227 7,506 202,100 5,097 139,157 
Australia........ 117,069 1,542,487] 164,296] 2,897,141 141,790 2,189,171 136,818] 2,212,963 
British South 
IID Cae eee 42,282} 853,171 27,516] 723,456 26,334] 541,176 57,224] 1,403, 734 
British West 
Indies........ 15,747| 327,730 17,834] 463,734 19,459} 482,074 23,581) 604,154 
Other British 
countries...... 21,839} 454,858 25,159} 695,724 20,451] 563,115 17,444] 496,064 


Totals, British...) 1,165,388|23,184, 782 1,306,769 29,459,621) 1,207,349|24,004,185] 1,501,053/32,024,803 


Foreign— 
United States...| 530,866/12,841,995]  538,921)15,521,442) 450,118/11,581,308)| 627,087|16, 900,984 
(CAT ae 88,968} 1,155,008 39,256} 674,941 39,170} 591,200 31,137] 495,446 
BADAN GS tures os 30,155) 509,105 33,316] 623,651 6,184] 117,048 5, 429 90, 400 
Other foreign 
countries...... 42,587) 978,315 48,036) 1,309,439 50,270) 1,118,442 47,227) 1,125,970 
Totals, Foreign... 692,576)15, 484,423)  659,529/18,129,473)|  &45,742/13,407,993)  710,880)18,522,800 


Grand Totals... .| 1,857,964|38, 669,205) 1,966,298|47,589,094) 1,753, 091|37,412,178] 2,211, 933/50, 547,603 


Subsection 4.—Manufactures of Wood and Paper. 


Sawmills and pulp-mills draw their raw material directly from the forest in the 
form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill products, and 
pulp and paper. There are also a number of important industries that use these 
products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of them produce com- 
modities made almost entirely of wood, wood-pulp, or paper, others manufacture 
articles in which wood is the most important component, and others produce articles 
in which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of the value. There 
are, in addition, a number of industries that use wood indirectly in the manufacture 
of articles that do not contain wood asa component part. The first class includes 
the manufacture of paper, sash, doors, other millwork, and planing-mill products; 
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boxes, baskets, cooperage, and other containers; canoes, boats, and small vessels; 
kitchen, bakers’ and dairy woodenware; wooden pumps, piping, tanks, and silos; 
spcols, handles, dowels, and turnery. The second class includes the manufacture of 
furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and caskets, etc., and the use of 
paper in printing and the manufacture of paper boxes, bags, stationery, and paper 
goods. The third class, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, railway rolling-stock, musical instruments, 
brooms and brushes, etc. The fourth class can be said to include practically every 
form of industrial activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the 
use of wood, directly or indirectly. 


A classification based on the chief component material in the products of each 
manufacturing establishment is now largely used in compiling manufacturing 
statistics and for external trade purposes. Under this system most of the forest 
industries fall in the wood and paper group. In 1938, this group, comprising 8,684 
establishments gave 141,974 man-years of employment and paid out $158,873,650 
in salaries and wages. Capital invested in the industries of the group amounted to 
$951,092,969, the gross value of its products was $533,210,257 and the net value, 
$277,002, 267. 


The forests of Canada contribute substantially to her export trade values. 
’ During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1939, exports of wood and paper products 


amounted to $214,488,484 and made up 23-1 p.c. of the total value of exports for - 


the period, amounting to $926,962,245. Domestic exports of wood and paper 
products were exceeded by those of agricultural (vegetable and animal) products, 
which made up 32:8 p.c. of the total, and by mineral products with 32-1 p.c. Wood 
and paper products are prominent among the individual items of export. News- 
print paper was first on the list in 1939, with planks and boards sixth and wood- 
pulp eighth. The gross contribution of wood and paper products toward a favour- 
able trade balance for Canada amounted to $182,546,620 during the same period. 


Subsection 5.—Forest Depletion and Increment. 


A detailed survey of depletion and increment appears at pp. 284-286 of the 1939 
edition of the Year Book. This has been summarized at pp. 251-253 of Section 4 
dealing with “Canadian Forest Resources: Their Relation to the War of 1914-18 
and to the Present Effort” in this chapter. 


. 


CHAPTER X.—FUR RESOURCES AND FUR 
PRODUCTION. 
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Section 1.—The Fur Trade. 


Historical Sketch.—The place held by the fur trade during the French 
régime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was at once the mainspring of 
discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay. Company may be said with truth to have held the West 
until the Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing, to the civilization that 
followed, a native race accustomed to the white man and an example of organization 
and discipline that was of lasting value. The salient facts in the story are given 
in the Canada Year Book, 1934-35, pp. 343-344. 


Fur Resources.—In the early years of the 19th century, the exports of furs 
from Canada exceeded in value those of any other product. Conditions have greatly 
changed, but the total output has not seriously declined and Canada may still be 
regarded as possessing, in her northern regions, one of the great fur preserves of the 
world. The rapid development of the country and the opening up of the West 
during the later 19th and earlier 20th centuries, together with improvements in 
transportation and settlement, meant the exhaustion of the fur resources of the 
settled parts. The trade, therefore, gradually retreated to less accessible territory. 
More recently the development of mining on a large scale over the Precambrian 
Shield has forced the trapper still farther north. Decline in fur resources has, 
however, been accompanied by increase in demand and higher prices, the encourage- 
ment of fur farming, and the introduction of conservation measures. Nevertheless, 
the belt of northern Canada, which includes the whole of the Northwest Territories, 
the northern parts of the Prairie Provinces, and extends through northern Ontario 
and Quebec and into the Maritimes, remains one of the few natural reservoirs for 
fine furs and the fur resource of this vast area constitutes one of its major assets 
to-day; in fact, minerals and furs will probably remain the chief resources since 
much of the area is unsuited to settlement or forest growth. 

The fur bearers of Canada are mostly carnivorous animals, but two very 
valuable rodents are included, viz., beaver and muskrat. The largest fur-bearing 
animal is the bear—polar, along the Arctic Coast and Hudson Bay; grizzly, in the 
Rocky Mountains; and black, common in wooded areas generally. Wolves are 
common and widespread—grey, black, and blue are colour varieties of the same 
species. Fox pelts account for more than half of the fur trade. Fur farms now 
supply nearly all of the silver fox pelts, while the Arctic regions provide a great 
number of white skins and a few blue ones. The ermine, or weasel, is fairly plentiful 
throughout the Dominion and is found as far north as trappers are operating. 
Otter, beaver, marten, fisher, and mink are furs of exceptional quality and beauty 
and are secured throughout the whole of the timbered parts of the northern belt. 
The mink is now being raised extensively on fur farms and the pelt of the ranch- 
bred mink is regarded as superior to that of the mink taken in the wilds. 
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Among the rodents, the beaver has the most valuable fur, but this animal has 
begun to show signs of decreasing and restrictions on the taking of beaver have 
been made more rigid in consequence. Muskrat is now quite highly prized and, so 
far as number of pelts taken is concerned, is far in advance of any other species; 
under the trade name of ‘“‘Hudson seal” its pelt has become a favourite moderate- 
priced fur. : 

Conservation.—At pp. 288-289 of the 1939 Year Book a short section appears 
dealing with conservation measures undertaken in regard to fur bearers. 


Section 2.—Fur Farming.* 


The fur trade is becoming more and more dependent upon the fur farms for 
its supplies of raw furs. In 1921 the value of pelts of ranch-bred animals accounted 
for only 3 p.c. of the total value of raw fur production, while in 1937 it had risen to 
approximately 40 p.c. 

Origin of the Fur-Farming Industry.—A short account of the origin of the 
fur-farming industry in Canada is given at p. 249 of the 1929 edition of the Year 
Book, while a more detailed account of the earlier history of the industry is given 
in a publication of the Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, entitled “Fur Farming 
‘in Canada”’, by J. Walter Jones, B.A., B.S.A., the second edition of which was 
published in 1914. 


Fur Farms of Canada.—The term ‘fur farm’ applies both to farms devoted 
entirely to the raising of fur-bearing animals and to parts of farms where the raising 
of fur-bearing animals is carried on as a branch of the operations. In addition 
to such farms, where animals are raised in rather confined quarters, many areas 
of marsh, stream, or lake are being operated as muskrat and beaver farms. In the 
case of these semi-aquatic animals, however, although the animals are usually kept 
within a carefully fenced area where they are given supplementary food and are 
protected from predatory enemies, they nevertheless live and breed under natural 
conditions. 

Silver fox was the first important commercial fur bearer successfully raised 
in captivity, and it remains of greatest importance. The fur-farming industry, 
however, now includes other kinds of fur bearers—mink, fisher, marten, raccoon, 
and nutria. Mink farming, in particular, is showing rapid advancement throughout 
the Dominion, and is now second only to silver-fox farming. Considerable interest 
has been aroused by the announcement that the valuable chinchilla, a native of 
the Andes in South America, has been introduced into Canada. The first record is 
for the year 1937, when a farm in Saskatchewan reported the purchase of a pair. 
In 1938 a farm in Alberta also reported chinchillas. In California success has 
attended experiments in raising this fur bearer, and it is from that State the Canadian 
purchases were made. It is hoped that the Canadian climate will prove equally 
suitable for the raising of the chinchilla. 

For many years the fox-farming industry was expanding so rapidly, both in 
Canada and abroad, that the chief source of income of ranches was the sale of live 
animals for breeding purposes, while the production of pelts was a minor or inci- 
dental feature. Thus, in 1925, the value of live silver foxes sold was $2,755,000, 
while that of silver fox pelts was only $736,000. As the number of foxes on fur 
farms progressively increased, ranchers had to readjust their economy to declining 


* Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the Fisheries and Animal Products Branch, Dominion 
Bee Statistics. This Branch publishes detailed annual reports on fur farms and on the production 
of raw furs. 
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values for both live animals and pelts and the industry has gradually become sta- 


_bilized on a pelt basis rather than on a live animal basis. In the latest year, 1937, 


the value of live silver foxes sold was only $517,782 while that of silver fox pelts 
sold was $5,019,487, and for all fur farms the sales of pelts represented 85 p.c. of 
the total revenue. 


Statistics of Fur Farms.—tThe earliest Dominion-wide statistics of fur farms 


were collected for the year 1919. The statistics of 1919 recorded 429 fur farms with 
8,326 fur-bearing animals. 


1.—Numbers of Fur Farms, Values of Land and Buildings, and Values of Fur-Bearing 
Animals, by Provinces, 1935-37. 


Fur Parma Values of Land and Values of Fur-Bearing 
Province. Buildings. Animals. 
1935. | 1936. | 1937. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1935. 1936. “1937. 

No. | No. | No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Piibateland +92... 771; 730) 1,216] 884,895} 876,446) 878,934) 1,192,410} 1,088,647} 945,542 
Nova Scotia........ 853} 958! 1,002) 314,687) 337,422) 319,305] 557,447) 608,202) 510,769 
New Brunswick.... 983} 1,028} 1,012] 508,221) 531,955) 521,983) 949,101) 908,215) 734,002 
Quebec. Nees 2,408] 2,570) 2,541) 1,173,107) 1,226,657) 1,348,655) 1,910,659] 1,910,811] 1,797,806 
PRE IOR oereicPeisy.t «a 1,029} 1,170{ 1,278) 1,321,913] 1,401,675) 1,445,654) 1,848,343] 2,044,500} 2,085,875 
Manitoba........... 400} 512) 662) 700,403} 797,602) 1,029,280) 913,072) 1,109,299) 1,311,427 
Saskatchewan...... 308) 349} 491) 413,752) 567,550) 678,014) 545,552) 629,432) 689,770 
PAD Cr bate mew vier = ore 463] 514) 587) 905,913} 972,632) 1,047,408] 1,085,050} 1,164,714] 1,186,450 
British Columbia... 272| 304} 380) 356,184) 367,747) 400,788) 373,916} 362,635} 402,646 
Sulton S235 alee e 8 7 10 11,750 17,350 17,150 6,275 11,825 12,144 
Totals..........| 7,495] 8,142| 9,179 6,590,825| 7,097,036| 7,687,171) 9,381,825| 9,838,280| 9,676,431 


Table 2 indicates that the numbers of silver foxes and mink, the two fur-bearing 
animals that have proved most readily adaptable to domestication, were higher 
in 1937 than in any previous year. The values of animals on fur farms, on the other 
hand, have been greatly affected by the decline in prices since 1929. 


2.—_Numbers of Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada as at Dec. 31, 1929-37. 


Kind of Animal. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
15216 VE eR aisle arrepec eeea 726 559 307 119 63 45 22 27 20 
OAV Chie ia ton wiacet acacor 698 1,112 806} 1,118 1,029 1,010} 1,180 888 787 
CGhmehilla «2.2.3 Jeicc oe see Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 2 

BIAGIO Sane Sae OII 73 135 72 44 22 18 27 47 
Gr POtMe Nosretr verre en chstilere 1} Nil 3 4 1 6| Nil Nil 
JEEVES ey a A OI Re 184 195 244 200 183 164 163 126 120 
TREE Cs Bio ac GUE Ae a 25 150 826} 1,587 1,857 1,558 1,144 1,001 575 
Livoy eh ap hi (es neta oe 1,576) 1,755 1,219 858 689 691 669 649 723 
MCIXORCTORS ieee cis da hee own ZaDOG| Bea ODOG! sa Otol, S2uOtal es ucla 1,931 1,723 1,388 
JED ca TH e00 laa ate eee RE CoE ae 2,348 3,018 2,879 2,526 2,244 2,031 1,548 1,248 1,119 
RSI WGI i ce doccns cas te 97,190} 105,894) 95,734| 92,703) 103,842) 125,577) 141,509} 151,696] 153,822 
Fox, silver-blue........... Nil Nil 12 5 2) Nil Nil Nil Nil 
PR WINbes Be Secs Seles, - 4 64 65 39 11 5 a 4 1 
iarskulsticep cc. ss shes 96 193 - 140 108 107 111 102 102 180 
RNR EET aria Sttet chara nes 10 13 16 10 DieeeNae Nil Nil Nil 
TNLBSE CROSS & eee eee es eee 187 228 212, 207 202 154 115} 122 136 
“ILLES hs a ee 10,436} 20,726) 21,062) 17,212) 18,640} 25,435) 31,946) 44,695] 71,410 
Niisisnatl: <5... SpSa arate ty 711,111) 425,525) 119,285] 132,973] 65,324] 35,556] 20,539] 17,769) 10,005 
SCUBA be ata eC a be Nil 10 BM 56 64 46 72 62 152 
CC EYOISIS LEE gee a 4 Sie ae NL Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
LMSC LSS ae 2) Nal as <om “ se se ee ‘i 
Rabbit, chinchilla........ 1,438 1,206 239 80 79 79 oY 2 2 
MEU 6.S— occ lec ve oe 3 428 475 207 285 291 118 57 2 2 
WEACCOOM aS . * Sis oO otaeiediarde 2 ROW mo Boles GOO” (Bi0ochs 2ab22 1,867 1,334 930 865 
SR el ie i ie 78 20 54 20 12 19} Nil 2 6 
\WHGESEN GS ee 11 6 11 17 8 9 8 8 3 

OCAIS: > fee No 832,059| 568,018] 250,446| 256,205| 199,782| 196,970| 202,363) 221,079| 241,359 
1 Based on estimates furnished by the operators of the farms. 2 The publication of information 


concerning rabbits on farms has been discontinued. 
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3.—Values of Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada as at Dec. 31, 1929-37. 


Kind of Animal.} 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Badcerv tere 23,350 18,812 7,125 2,601 1,357 1,040 434 810 525 
Beaver!. 75,070 84,667 48,042 38,818 32,659 24,955 26,587 23,428 19,330 
Chinchilla..... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 3,300 
Coyotesie. ee 850 1,592 836 302 356 138 132 280 550 
Hernetea ace 25 Nil 15 19 30) Nil Nil 
Hisheree eee 28,585 29,810 29,170 16,995 17,190 14,745 16,425 13,885 12,790 
Hivehesas- eer 550 5,760 13,478 16,496 ilaAs) 6,604 4,598 3,472 1, 953 
Hox, blhies. ss. 196, 750 174,193 (Bs 25H 34,375 25,243 22,865 20,750 21,043 32,884 
Hox, Cross... a5 Dao 20) 270,257) 150,597) 112,548 99,570 81,292 65, 684 61,784 46,937 
Hox redea ene 91,575 77,872 45, mee 33,199 27,405 23,583 16,149 13,567 13,018 


blues ae eee Nil Nil 650 200 100) Nil PS wNal: Nil Nil 
Fox, white..... 400 1,700 2,410 1,310 920 800 ce 120 40 
Karakul sheep. 4,300 5,334 1,650 1,255 1,060 917 540 560 3,330 
Tyan xa oy ae 825 1,600 660 320 20 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Martem:....... 17,340 20,660 e550 10,739 10,697 8,125 6,460 e225 Selo 
Mink. taasseoeen 765,333| 1,286,737) 642,045) 328,534} 349,411] 451,499) 695,492]1,314, 133/2,035,307 
Muskrat!...... 1,725,391 755,800] 152,889 93,473 56,088 31,625 20,852 23,194 12eo oo 
INUutriaee see Nil 700 1,880 2A. DYNS 2,460 945 1,065 1,320 4,265 
Opossum...... * 25| Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Otters... 100 Nil A] se iy s se ‘ ce 
Rabbit, 
chinchilla. . 8,627 2,089 342 194 65 36 5 2 2 
Rabbit, n. es. ; 2,428 628i 685 1,454 484 234 109 2 2 
Raccoon mito 80,801 72,242 48,640 SZ 0Se 22,996 15,844 10,658 7,889 6,932 
SMUD oa Seen 341 73 187 126 12 14 Nil 10 10 
Weasel ...../.. 50 25 28 29 8 10 4 § 9 
Totals..... 21, 303, 035|16,197,747|8, 497, 23716, 754, 762|7,509,567|8,427,567|9,381,825|9,838, 280/9,676, 431 
1 Based on estimates furnished by the operators of the farms. 2 The publication of information 


concerning rabbits on farms has been discontinued. 


The annual revenue of the fur farmer arises from two sources, the sale of animals 
and the sale of pelts. ‘Table 4 shows the sales of animals by kinds in the years 1929 to 
1937 and Table 5 the sales of pelts. During late years the sales of pelts have exceeded 
the sales of live animals, while in former years the reverse was the case. 


4.—Values of Fur-Bearing Animals Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1929-37. 


Kind of Animal.| 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
IBadserte see 4,984 2,957 485 145 6| Nil 320} Nil Nil 
IBCAVer aera 60 625 380 Nil 460 1,325 Nil ~ 92 
Coyotee. -atsnk 20 20 124 on Nil 23 ne ‘S Nil 
Herrethernetc. «cr 75| Nil Nil = 3 o “s 
Pusher eave 4,825 4,399 7,495 2,090 1,200 1,825 Baloo 5,930 2,100 
Bitch seeeciecce 1,720 6,724 L005) 4,025 2,436 DEB AT| 1,160 590 
Fox; blue... .... 45,035 24,895 8,270 1,355 502 825 335 1,110 2,145 
HOX;CrOSS a eee 66,554 29,296 8,526 4,467 Ossie 3,291 3,280 a0 8,437 
Ox OC eee ee Hope AF hs: 10,900 5,788 2,657 2,744 2,729 2,110 1,293 1,449 
Fox, silver....... 3,856, 158/1,405,202| 358,394; 193,043] 301,612) 488,847] 562,480} 542,888] 517,782 
Hox, Whites Nil 161} Nil 210| - Nil Nil Nil 25) Nil 
Karakul sheep... 200 1,500 70 275 300 212 160} Nil 75 
1K Gch Os Te er ee Nil Nil Nil 20| Nil Nil Nil ee Nil 
Marcenecar ces 1,270 2,075 905 570 100 155 800} - 292 ese rE 
GG aed eee eee © 407,570} 301,754 85, 728 28,581 34,802 68,708 73,402} 272,560) 497,965 
Muskrait. ste.'<1ct- 44,308 28,394 3,881 457 83 § 15 446 222 
INUtTISRe eee Nil Nil 175 515 675 1,040 15 880 2,200 
Rabbit, chin- 
chillawece eee 2,469 170 58 438| Nil Nil Nil 1 1 
Rabbit, n.e.s..... 1,071 677 172 642 439 120 4 1 1 
Raccoonia ne 17,996 13,800 4,825 2,163 2,201 1,294 779 867 494 
Skunks eeeeree 80} Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Totals....... 4,474, 953/1,828,545| 492,000) 243,193) 354,462] 573,051) 649,432! 830,772)1,030,888 


1 The publication of information concerning rabbits on farms has been discontinued. 
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5.—Values of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1929-37. 


Kind of Pelt. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


ee, ee ee ee ee 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Badgor 3.3. <i s- 1,646 3,925 3,101 1,398 629 408 296 108 75 
Beayer. 02... 226 550 150 126 410 213 105 113 248 1,358 
Coyote. ........ 340 691 718 395 610 530 322 1,187 752 
TISROE ss eects tee 320 405 145 1,120 1,576 963 626 1,512 245 
LRU e DeRehaee Nil Nil 341 568 2,616 3,184 2,010 1,738 1,470 
Hox, elite... ore 19,144) 25,318) 12,758 9,032 9,325) 12,250 9,179} 11,071) 10,586 
Fox, Gross. 2. as. 43,122) 75,676) 84,993} 93,018] 95,522) 84,503 Het 65,182) 48,899 
Ox, fey. 3. os tues 18,585} 21,549] 20,445} 21,924) 23,652) 17,788 4,301}. 12,734 8,382 
Fox, silver....... 2,195, 253|/2, 921, 885}2, 835, a 2,821, an 3, 441, ae 3,690, 431/4, 437 301/4,950,290|5, 019,487 

Fox, white....... Nil 25 92 50 75 80} Nil 
Nil Nil 246 138 638 338 538 44) 

= - 100 re Nil 66} Nil Nil Nil Nil 
£ 100 79 313 262 175 194 830 398 


12,471] 34,538! 99,033} 87,604] 127,241] 145,680} 323,263} 652,940] 681,475 
9,335 9,205 8,945 3,723 4,710 4,034 3,213 6,438 3,739 


NU@EFIAS J. cos os. 3 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 50 3) Nil 
Rabbit, 

chinchilla...... 806 45 65 8 < i Nil t d 
Rabbit, 2.6.5. -... 263 22| Nil Nil 29 eS 1 1 
Raccoon......... 3,027 2,618 4,445 5,096 4,738 5, 248 4,410 3,519 2,175 
USE ta ee eee 48 11 4 10) = Nil Nil 6} Nil 15 
MY OASEL Sti aee s » Nil aie ING 34 30 23 25 20; = Nil 

Totals....... 2,304, 910)3, 096, 270)3,071, 460/38, 046, 627/35, 712, 443/3,966,010/4,870,995)/5, 708, 438)5, 779,498 


1 The publication of information concerning rabbits on farms has been discontinued. 


Preliminary Statistics for 1938.—According to figures published at the 
time of going to press, fur farms numbered 10,455, lands and buildings were valued 
at $7,930,842, and fur-bearing animals at $8,929,754. Animals sold alive numbered 
25,436, valued at $730,074, while the 346,189 pelts sold were valued at $5,752,742. 


Section 3.—Fur Production Statistics.* 


Early records of raw fur production were confined to the decennial censuses, 
when account was taken of the number and value of pelts obtained by trappers. 
In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced an annual survey of raw 
fur production, basing its statistics on information supplied: by the licensed fur 
traders. This survey was continued for some years. More recently, annual 
statements, based on royalties, export tax, etc., have been made available by the 
provincial game departments (except Prince Edward Island), and these statements 
are now used in the preparation of the statistics issued annually by the Bureau. 
In the case of Prince Edward Island, the statistics are based on returns supplied 
directly to the Bureau by the fur traders who deal in furs produced in the Province. 


* Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the Fisheries and Animal Products Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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6.—Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced in Canada with 
Percentages Sold from Fur Farms, Years Ended June 30, 1920-38. 


P:Crot P.C. of 
Pelts. Value Pelts. Value 
Year. ———__—__—__———————_| Sold from Year. —————_—_—____—_——_————— Sold from 
Number. Value. Fur Farms. Number. Value. Fur Farms. 
$ $ 
1O20 Seeree tes 3,600,004 | 21,387,0051 1 1OSOn score ce 3,798,444 | 12,158,376 19 
LOD Tees. sete 2,936,407 | 10,151,594 3 19317 ees ere 4,060,356 | 11,803,217 26 
TORO CR eal eens 4,366,790 | 17,438,867 4 OBO. wereren cee 4,449,289 | 10,189,481 30 
hee es eee 4,963,996 | 16,761,567 4 1033" eter 4,503,558 | 10,305, 154 30 
1094). eee 4,207,593 | 15,643,817 6 1934 --Saee eon 6,076,197 | 12,349,328 30 
OD Byte eters 3,820,326 | 15,441,564 4 193554 Se. ae 4,926,413 | 12,843,341 il 
Ra San one 3,686,148 | 15,072,244 5 1O8Gyeee nee 4,596,713 | 15,464,883 40 
TOO. eee 4,289,233 | 18,864,126 6 OS 7c eee ~ 237;640 | 17,526,365. 40 
TOR 8S. Sects 3,601,153 | 18,758,177 11 TOSS. orem pee 4,745,927 | 13,196,354 43 
1929 es 5,150,328 | 18,745,473 13 


1 Fur prices in this year were abnormally high. Any comparison of this figure with those of later 
years should take this into account. 


The leading provinces with respect to value of raw fur production are Quebec, 
Ontario, and Prince Edward Island in the ordernamed. The relation that the value 
for each province bore to the total for Canada in the year ended June 30, 1938, was: 
Quebec 16-0 p.c.; Ontario 15-0 p.c.; Prince Edward Island 12-9 p.c.; Northwest 
Territories 9-9 p.c.; New Brunswick 9-5 p.c.; Alberta 8-8 p.c.; Manitoba 7-5 p.c.; 
Saskatchewan 6-4 p.c.; British Columbia 6-2 p.c.; Nova Scotia 5-6 p.c.; and the 
Yukon Territory 2-2 p.c. 


7-—Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced in Canada, Py 
Provinces, Years Ended June 30, 1937 and 1938. 


Numbers of Pelts. Values of Pelts. 


Province or Territory. Se es [se eee 
1936-37. 1937-38. 1936-37. 1937-38. 
$ $ 

Prince Edward Island 75,178 76,039 || 2,182,723 1, 704,046 

INOWa SCObIadm acne se coer Re ete ie eee none eee 122,562 107, 871 910,877 733,816 

News Brunswitle Aa as cee Bee 68 , 694 87,312 870, 402 1,252,465 

OIG of e\cuenieas ie ates Sehr yor ine orton ae 286, 278 293,385 || 2,516,012 2,107,765 

Ontarios..£aeiat aes LAM a AA ee 683,941 Wotqgawe I 125986, M18 1,978,113 

Manitoba. 2 cans area ao oan ais 546,430 470, 450 1,632, 660 989,975 
Saskat che walls steko: cen eects cnn eon ee eA er ron tee 1, 839, 203 738, 230 besa eee WES) 852,147 = 

ADOT EG, 5 dca cok eter a teva tee PACT TER enna 2,068,118 1,476, 696 2,161,507 1,156,011 

British<Columibpiarsaccs 6 seen oleae ee alaee 215,966 167,531 1,411, 668 814,532 

INOrthiwestielenElvOnIes-> ear) «iter ca. eee ie oer eee 285, 962 5Y3,a(G | 1 178,129 1,311,627 

Yukcon, Maecenas ee 50,308 67,655 | 347,558 295,857 

Canada Wipes oer incr steadier ncgianre oe 6,237,640 | 4,745,927 || 17,526,365 | 13,196,354 


Lower average prices of furs are responsible chiefly for the decrease in total 
value. As will be seen from Table 8, average prices for all kinds, with the exception 
of cross, blue, and “other” fox and wolverine showed decreases from the prices for 


the preceding season. Silver fox, practically the whole pelt production of which is - 


credited to the fur-farming industry, showed an increase in number, compared with 
the preceding year, of 45,511, but a decrease in value of $594,122. The value of 
the silver fox pelts represented 47 p.c. of the total for all kinds of furs; second in 
importance was mink, with 11 p.c. Probably 40 p.c. of the number and 50 p.e. of 
the value of the total mink pelt production may be credited to the fur farms. 
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8.—Numbers, Total Values, and Average Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals 
Taken in Canada, Years Ended June 30, 1937 and 1938. 


Numbers of Pelts. Total Values of Pelts. ||Average Values per Pelt. 
Kind of Pelt. SS S$ AAJ 
1936-37. 1937-38. 1936-37. 1937-38. 1936-37. 1937-38. 
$ $ $ $ 
ISAO OTe neck cis te 141 204 1,688 15953 11-97 9-57 
Bear, black and brown...... 1, 885 1,589 3,820 3,061 2:03 1-93 
CHT ePM ZY Saas cod owe vee « 2 2 14 14 7-00 7°00 
UB OR PAIGE tonteine crass ora. 49 150 641 2,020 13-08 13-47 
Bear, unspecified........... Nil 09 - 159 = 3-00 
PGR View gs cts Goss oe 55, 759 54,148 699,011 568,486 12-54 10-50 
Cas GOmMeRtIC a. 2 S05 kee bes 381 339 || - 85 68 0-22 0-20 
Coyote or prairie wolf!...... 48, 704 40,811 458,489 285,360 9-41 6-99 
Ermine (weasel)............ 926,611 680, 752 818,290 348, 213 0-88 0-51 
isher ateeaire se Seen ee cas Deer 3,505 276,028 140, 293 52-71 40-03 
ANTON as Se ee anne AS 7 976 2,331 1,642 | 1-62 1-68 
ox. cee cee acs cake 992 1,580 18, 203 35,214 18-35 22-29 
ROXFICKOSS i eidns A eceios tient ne 20,934 15, 281 518,066 319,151 24-75 20-89 
IGS aa ave ee a CP ee ea ae ie 87, 846 64, 076 716, 747 449,985 8-16 7-02 
Hox; Bilver: accu. 63 Me eens ies 230,030 275,541 || 6,777,644 | 6,183,522 29-46 22-44 
DEG Gs Ana Was Ox tatiana Le 22,191 55, 907 304,139 700,194 13-71 12-52 
OS MOMNCT fie aants ceits ciate oy 669 Ze 5,982 2,032 8-94 9-45 
AG VO A eee e thoes asic 5 17,539 10,538 605, 526 315, 192 34-52 29-91 
WY ECA NS (eae Bee eee eae ee ee 24,433 23, 851 642, 204 555, 002 26-28 23-27 
Mini keer es Ane ios en 139,673 139,740 || 2,267,835 | 1,400,587 16-24" 10-02 
Mus kirataads ca asain geesees 1,607,897 | 1,748,239 || 2,250,971 | 1,320,509 1-40 0-76 
(ihe tere hc coches mcs Me 136 10, 262 227,792 176,533 20-46 17-20 
Rab oles: cues hies can cestine. 649,107 218, 005 95, 254 22,121 0-15 0-10 
RaCeoomeae trian cote. cat are 23,932 20,366 119,540 72,892 4-99 3-58 
Sikounlkpececherst mtn anaes. 202, 836 125, 612 200, 663 90,983 0-99 0-72 
NSO [DULL Ce Bes Baers an DAT NIA |e le44 359 386, 743 IBS eal 0-18 0-09 
VAC ene ca. 8; a Cavepays uniets 1,565 1,093 7,264 3,574 4-64 3°27 
VVC Se a eae Sta 8, 826 8, 062 117,559 80,123 13-32 9-94 
Wolverine sects eas coas 714 671 3,836 3,660 5-37 5-45 
Totals. .3..0.4. 6,237,640 | 4,745,927 || 17,526,365 | 13,196,354 - = 


1 Coyote or prairie wolf pelts for Manitoba are included with wolf pelts. 


At the close of the War of 1914-18, Montreal took a position as an international 
fur market, holding the first Canadian fur auction sale in 1920. Through the 
medium of the Canadian fur auctions, grading and marketing of furs has been placed 
on a scientific footing, resulting in more or less stabilized conditional prices to the 
benefit equally of trapper, breeder, manufacturer, distributor, and consumer. At 
the sales held in Montreal during the year 1938, the pelts sold numbered 1,488,101 
while the value amounted to $4,992,956. Fur auction sales are held also at Win- 
nipeg, Edmonton, and Vancouver. 


During the past twenty years or so immense improvements have been made in 
the dressing, dyeing, and finishing of furs. In 1937, the 14 fur-dressing and -dyeing 
plants in Canada treated 4,004,620 fur skins, the chief kinds being rabbit. (1,522,623) 
and muskrat (987,713). The number. of plants engaged in the manufacture of 
coats, capes, scarves, muffs, etc., numbered 351 with a total output valued at 
$16,261,100. 


Section 4.—External Trade in Furs. 


The important external markets for Canadian furs are London and New York; 
the trade tables for the twelve months ended June 30, 1938, show that of the total 
of $12,653,355 worth of raw furs exported, the United Kingdom took $8,363,694 
and the United States $3,610,520. In 1667 exports of furs to France and the West 
Indies were valued at 550,000 frances. In 1850, the first year for which tables of the 
Customs Department are available, the value of raw furs exported was £19,395. 
The following table shows that’ the exports for recent years are greatly in excess of the 
earlier values. 
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9.—Exports of Canadian Furs, by Kinds of Fur, and by Leading Countries, Years 
Ended June 30, 1934°38; 


Kind and Country. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
KInp or Four. ; 

Raw Furs— 
1 BTet Rigs) Oe cre shar, CR REI REA BRL OR ODI 709,960 748,521 615,738 | 1,029,063 973,159 
Fox blaclksand silvers. Goeeease ten. dee 5,264,026 | 5,708,024 | 6,260,371 7,439,955 5,571, 647 
OX, OLNOr ie ec soses. fa ee ete aie ies 2,076,921 2,818,386 | 2,522,428 1,670,475 1,198, 856 
Dynix ks 2 fen oe Ree eee eA 255,002 456, 469 690, 239 670, 848 421,013 
IMATtCH Gs. en Ch ee ae aes 295, 002 302,516 439, 125 622,865 448 971 
16) 6301] ere eh eS DP RRR FE as 8a Ug eG 2,144,121 1,878,666 | 2,202,695 | 2,509,517 1,598, 722 
Mitsltr ate. . eaegeeer as eee ser een are 280, oa0 TPOL2 (Sia leA0s SOC mle pose4 oe. 891,998 
Otherkind steerer cats eee oe tae 1,964,456 | 1,688,973 | 2,025,282 | 3,252,047 1,548,989 
Totalsmnaw, LuLsedeee see. «cee 13,944,821 | 15,224,342 | 16,159,275 | 18,529,254 | 12,653,355 
Dressed urge een ae ee a oe 274,413 475,670 576,148 878,921 481,773 
Mamutaccuredsturse ese cee eae eee re ae 46, 821 70,174 87,446 148, 947 179, 987 
Grand Totals...............| 14,266,055 | 15,770,186 | 16,822,869 | 19,557,122 | 13,315,115 

* CouNntTRY. 

United! <medomaae. noe eee ~....} 8,951,929 | 10,175,912 | 9,830,429 | 11,081,561 8,690,365 
Wniteds States. Ae wie eee eae cc 4,205,485 | 4,692,482 | 6,118,325 7,380,390 3,799,648 
Othericountricesuse ae ee ee 1,108,641 901,792 874,115 1,095,171 825, 102 


10.—Imports of Furs, by Kinds of Fur and by Leading Countries Whence Imported, 
Years Ended June 30, 1934-38. 


Kind and Country. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
KInp or Fur. 

Raw Furs— = 
OX. ee en hs ciel Me a Se eae 275, 823 176,474 850,216 410,933 230,340 
Milne 3. ar ck cero been oie Pn 238,798 106, 723 194, 671 335, 237 139,549 
Muskrattas cece ci coe serene ae 1,012, 650 316,231 622, 850 741,179 618,343 
IPersianidamibee.. esas elie nian 319,593 284,898 604,366 854, 055 806, 629 
Rail bits (cee ea peas See oe See res 280, 826 422,673 662,434 933, 694 423,528 
Squirrel- 2) ec. tthe eee near 1 1 47,528 92,904 67,781 
Otherlsindsh.. st ae eee ee ee 1,667,402 | 1,318,215 1,869,274 | 2,292,445 1,561,432 
TNotalsRawallursem seems selon 3,795,092 | 2,625,214 | 4,351,339 | 5,660,447 3, 847, 602 
IDGRESSCCELUIT Ss 4c ee te ee ate een ee 971,723 912,489 1,191, 667 1,813,060 1, 147,503 
Manutacturecsurss see ae cement ree aai 485,815 570,489 1,106,435 1,014, 254 986,937 
Grand Totals............... 5,252,630 | 4,108,192 | 6,649,441 | 8,487,761 5,982,042 

CounNTRY. 

United Kmed omit agucs tages S40) if Phare 673, 106 597,881 831,456 1,889,447 1,097,005 
UniteduStatesecrtieses terrace eee 3,460, 739 2,393,009 | 4,146,462 | 4,592,413 3,303,398 
Othercountrics: saa eee dae 1,118,785 tee 302 1 67lb23 2,005, 901 1,581, 639 


1 Not available. 


Among living animals exported from Canada only two kinds of fur-bearing 
animals are separately classified by the Customs Department. These are foxes, 
separately recorded first in 1925, and mink, in 1931. Live foxes exported were 
valued at $1,388,459 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925, $1,484,686 in 1926, when 
the highest value was recorded, and only $47,348 in 1938. Live mink exported 
were valued at $66,811 in 1931 and $42,004 in 1938. Foxes have been separately 
classified among imports of living animals since the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, 
when those imported were valued at $6,914 compared with $6,666 in 1938. 
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Section 1.—The Early Fisheries. 


Fishing is among the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. Leaving 
aside inconclusive evidence in favour of authentic record, one must ascribe to John 
Cabot the honour of having discovered, in 1497, the cod banks of Newfoundland, 
when he first sighted the mainland of North America. Fishing may well be regarded 
as the first industry to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is to-day 
the Canadian domain. It has since yielded a perennial harvest to both Europe 
and America. According to the Census of 1931, of 3,927,230 persons in Canada 
gainfully occupied in that year, 33,756 reported fishing as their principal occupation. * 

A more detailed account of the history of the Atlantic fisheries is given at 
p. 348 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds. 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion are of exceptional national value inasmuch 
as two of the four great sea-fishing areas of the world border on Canada. They 
fall naturally into three divisions: Atlantic, inland, and Pacific fishing grounds. A 
detailed description of each division, of the fish caught, and of the methods of fishing, 
will be found at pp. 222-225 of the 19382 Year Book. 


Section 3.—The Government and the Fisheries.+ 


Upon the organization of the Dominion Government at Confederation, the 
administration of the Canadian fisheries was placed under the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries. Early in 1930 a Department of Fisheries, in charge of its 
own Minister, was organized. This Department now administers all the tidal 
fisheries (except those of the mainland portion of Quebec, which, by agreement, are 
under provincial administration), the non-tidal fisheries of Nova Scotia, and the 
fisheries of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. The non-tidal fisheries of New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and British 
Columbia, and both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the fisheries 
of the Magdalen Islands) are administered by the respective provinces, although the 
Dominion Department does certain protective work in non-tidal waters of New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and British Columbia. The right of fisheries 
regulation for all the provinces, however, rests with the Dominion Government. 
(See the Fisheries Act, 22-23 Geo. V, c. 42). The expenditure of the Dominion on 
the fisheries in the fiscal year 1938-39, including civil government salaries, con- 
tingencies, etc., was $2,568,443 and the revenue $112,778. 


* See footnote 2 to Table 9, p. 295. ? : 
+ Revised under the direction of J. J. Cowie, Acting Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries. 
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Conservation.—River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries probably, 
if left to themselves, conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 
Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of 
depletion by the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of obstructions and 
pollutions, and the regulation of nets, gear, and fishing operations generally. In 
addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized: the Dominion, in 
1938, operated 13 main hatcheries, 1 subsidiary hatchery, 6 rearing stations, 8 
salmon retaining ponds, and several egg-collecting stations at a cost of $233,408, and 
distributed 33,685,000 trout and salmon eggs, fry, and older fish. Distributions 
were made in suitable selected waters. Investigations and experiments directed 
toward the establishment of commercial oyster farming have been successfully 
carried on since 1929 in Prince Edward Island by the Dominion Department of 
Fisheries and have more recently been extended to Nova Scotia. In each of these 
provinces control of the oyster areas was transferred to Dominion authority by the 
Provincial Government. In the two other oyster-producing provinces, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia, control of the areas is in provincial hands, except 
on a small strip of the New Brunswick Coast where areas have been transferred by 
the Provincial Government to the control of the Dominion Department of Fisheries 
in order that certain investigations might be carried on. 


Direct Assistance.—On the Atlantic Coast, where conditions attending fishing 
operations make such a service desirable, a system has been established of broad- 
casting radio reports as to weather probabilities, bait and ice supplies, and ice 
conditions. Systems of instruction in improved methods of fish handling, fish curing, 
etc., have been carried on for some years by the Department of Fisheries. 


Continuing the plan that had been followed for several years in connection 
with direct aid to needy fishermen, the sum of $500,000 was made available in the 
appropriations of the Department of Fisheries for the fiscal year 1988-39. In co- 
operation with the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, and Quebec, loans and grants were made during the year to 14,308 fishermen 
and 386 associations of fishermen. Joint aid funds were set up in each province 
by contributions from the Department and the Provincial Government, and from 
these funds assistance was given to fishermen in re-establishing themselves; total 
spendings from the departmental appropriation amounted to $369,443. 


Nation-wide advertising of fish foods was carried on by the Department 
of Fisheries during the year in order to assist the fishermen by expanding the de- 
mand for their product. Approximately $150,000 was spent for this purpose during 
1937-38. All of this amount was expended within Canada except $15,000 which 
was transferred to the United Kingdom for use in supplementing the advertising of 
Canadian canned salmon and canned lobster in the “Canada Calling” campaign. 
In addition to the advertising in the Dominion, fish cookery lecturer-demonstrators 
were kept in the field by the Department as a further means of increasing the use of 
fish foods. 


Scientific Research.—This subject is dealt with this year in the special 
article on Scientific and Industrial Research in Chapter XXV. 


International Problems.—Fisheries problems of international importance © 


have arisen from time to time on both coasts of the Dominion, as well as in the Great 


Lakes area where problems are complicated by the number of State governments — 


concerned. A major international problem has been the question of United States 


oe 
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privileges in Atlantic fisheries of Canada. An outline of the history of this question 
may be found at pp. 351-852 of the 1934-35 Year Book. Since 1933, under the 
former modus vivendt plan, which grew out of the unratified treaty of 1888, United 
States fishing vessels have again been permitted to enter Canadian ports to buy 
bait and other fishing supplies. 


Joint steps to deal with two important Pacific Coast fisheries problems have 
been taken in recent years by Canada and the United States: the preservation of 
the halibut fishery of the Northern Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea, and the protection, 
preservation, and extension of the sockeye salmon fisheries in the Fraser River 
system. 


The first treaty relating to the halibut fishery was signed on Mar. 2, 1923. 
Under this treaty a close season for halibut fishing in each year was provided for 
and an international commission was set up to conduct an investigation into the 
fishery and the life history of the halibut. A further convention, signed at Ottawa 
on May 9, 1930, and ratified by the respective Governments on May 9, 1931, pro- 
vided for the regulation of the fishery by the commission through the division of the 
convention waters into fishing areas, the changing of dates for close seasons, and so on. 
A new convention was signed at Ottawa on Jan. 29, 1937, extending the regulatory 
powers of the commission. Steps taken by the international commission under the 
- several conventions have resulted in steady improvement in the state of the halibut 
fishery in the waters concerned. , 


The Sockeye Salmon Fisheries Convention was signed at Washington on May 
26, 1930, but exchange of ratifications did not take place until July 28, 1937, although 
the Canadian Parliament had given approval to the treaty several years before that 
time. The convention waters include not only the Fraser River watershed in British 
Columbia but also certain Canadian, United States, and international waters making 
up the Fraser approach and through which the Fraser River sockeye pass. 


Under the sockeye treaty the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 
mission was set up in 1937, consisting of three members appointed by Canada and a 
like number appointed by the United States. ‘The Commission, which has established 
its headquarters at New Westminster, B.C., is empowered by the Convention to 
make “a thorough investigation into the natural history of the Fraser River sockeye 
salmon, into the hatchery methods, spawning ground conditions, and other related 
matters’, to conduct the sockeye salmon fish cultural operations in treaty waters, 
and to make recommendations to the Governments on matters concerning “removing 
or overcoming obstructions to the ascent of sockeye salmon, that may now exist or 
may from time to time occur, in any of the waters covered by this convention... .’’. 
Certain powers of regulation were also given the Commission by the Convention 
but one of the understandings on which the treaty was approved by the two countries 
was that “the commission shall not promulgate or enforce regulations until the 
scientific investigations provided for in the convention have been made covering 
two cycles of sockeye salmon runs, or eight years’’. 


Fishing Bounties.—By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18) for the development of 
the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, provision was made for the 
distribution, annually, among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats and vessels 
on the Atlantic waters, of $150,000 in bounties, representing the interest on the 
amount of the Halifax Award. An Act of 1891 (54-55 Vict., c. 42) increased the 
amount to $160,000, the details of the expenditure-to be settled each year by Order 
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in Council. For the year 1938, payment was made under authority of the Deep 
Sea Fisheries Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 74) on the following basis: to owners of vessels 
entitled to receive bounty, $1 per registered ton, payment to the owner of any one 
vessel not to exceed $80; to vessel fishermen entitled to recetve bounty, $6 each; to 
owners of boats measuring not less than 12 feet keel, $1 per boat; and to boat fisher- 
men entitled to receive bounty, $555 each. 


1.— Government Bounties Paid to Fishermen, 1935-38. 


Numbers of Men Who 


Brcciscpouetion Amounts of Bounties Paid. 


Province. 
1935. 1936. 1937. | 1938. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island............. 2,129} 2,129} 2,062} 2,392)) 12,815) 13,495) 15,748] 14,991 
INO Va ISCOblanu eet ccs ce hiae eae 11,093} 11,022} 10,437} 11,540) 74,848) 77,349} 86,409] 81,863 
NewsBrunswiCkaeees eet. cer ee eee 3,248 2101 2 196i 2, 97bNe 23, 174) = 20; 008 1982 (3) e2ieost 
Quebecevrct.aerieeneerron eer 8,135 7,714 5,120] 6,733] 49,133] 48,625] 38,427] 41,784 
Motals. 2884.26 ;.. PEA 24,605} 23,575) 19,815) 23,640) 159,965) 159,977] 159,857) 159,982 


1 Amounts include payments to vessel- and boat-owners. 


Collection of Statistics.—The fisheries statistics of Canada are issued under 
an arrangement for statistical co-operation between the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the Dominion Department of Fisheries, and those branches of the different 
Provincial Governments having jurisdiction with regard to fisheries. Under this 
arrangement, the statistics of the catch and of the products marketed in the fresh 
state or domestically prepared are collected by the local fishery officers, checked 
in the Department of Fisheries, so far as operations in areas where the fisheries are 
under Dominion administration are concerned, and compiled in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. In the case of manufactured fish products, schedules similar to 
those of other sections of the Census of Industry are sent by the Bureau to the 
operators of canneries, fish-curing establishments, etc. The fisheries officers assist 
in securing expeditious and correct reports. 


Section 4.—The Modern Fishing Industry.* 


The latter half of the nineteenth century saw the commencement of expansion 
in the commercial fishing industry of Canada. In 1844 the estimated value of the 
catch was only $125,000. It doubled in the following decade and by 1860 had passed 
the million mark. Ten years later it reached $6,000,000 and this was again more 
than doubled by 1878. By 1900 it had reached a total of $21,000,000 and the 
growth continued with little interrupticn until 1918, when it reached the high 
record of $60,000,000. Since then there have been decreases in value, due to lower 
prices rather than to smaller catches. In 1938 the value was $40,492,976. It will 
be understood that the figures given represent the total value of fish as marketed, 
whether in a fresh, dried, canned, or otherwise prepared state. 


* Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the Fisheries and Animal Products Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This Branch publishes an Annual Report on the Fisheries Statistics of Canada, together 
with advance summaries on fish caught, marketed, and prepared, by provinces. 
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Among the different kinds of fish, the cod of the Atlantic and the salmon of 
the Pacific, in the earlier years of the fishing industry, were rivals for first place; since 
1895 salmon has definitely taken the lead, and the heavy packs and high prices of 
lobster have, in more recent years, sent cod down to third place. For the salmon 
fishery the yearly average value of production in the period 1929 to 1938 was 
$12,515,482; for the lobster fishery, $4,567,646; and for the cod fishery $3,319,603. 
For salmon the record year in the period was 1930, with $17,731,891; and for the 
lobster and cod fisheries, 1929, with $5,696,542 and $5,394,636, respectively. In 
the early days of the industry the leadership among the provinces was with Nova 
Scotia, but British Columbia now occupies first place, Nova Scotia second, and New 
Brunswick third. 


2.—Total Values of the Products of the Fisheries of Canada, 1870-1938. 


Year. Value Year Value. Year Value. Year Value 
$ $ $ $ 

S70 See ee Gobo OLE LSS ican ert 18,386,103 |} 1904........ 2351674390 W921 se. 34,931,935 
TEVA Sear 7,573,199 |/$1888........ 17,418,508 | 1905........ 29,479,562 || 1922......... 41,800, 210 
S72 eee 9,570,116 |§1889........ 517,655,254 || 1906........ 26,279: 485 1928... 1. 42,565,545 
ECG ireee tise 10,754,997 |} 1890...:.... 17,714,900 || 1907........ 25,499,349 || 1924........ 44,534,235 
S74 a eee 11,681,886 |] 1891........ -18,977, 874 || 1908........ 25,451,085 }} 1925... ..... 47,942,131 
1875. 105350, 385) || 1892.7... ... 18,941,169 } 1909........ 29;629,169 f 1926... 21... 56,360, 633 
LSTO Drone eee 11,117,000 || 1893........ 20,686,659 |} 1910........ 29°965 2142 11927... 2 4.25. 49,123,609 
i NCW pene: Ses 127005, 9345) 1894 ee 20°.719..5 700) IOUT Su 84.667,.972.1| 1928"... 7... 55,050, 973 
TSTS2 voc ees 13,215,678 || 1895........ 205199 So8Srl Olas. y.2 oe 335389, 464 Wf 1929... 5... 53,518,521 
1ST N eee 13,529,254 |/§1896........ DOsa0C 424 NW AOTS. 0. rae B35 LOG out tl GaOe. stents 47,804,216 
LSSO Fe escrtes 14,499,979 |} 1897........ Ppp hes et 5: ©: bal lanl ASD] ease SI 264 =O3e Osteen 30,517,306 
TS STs ee tues ss 15,817,162 || 1898........; 19667, 20 ONS ee ae 35,860,708 |} 1932........ 25,957,109 
SSIS vedos 16,824,092 || 1899........ 21,891,706 |) 1916........ 39,208,378 || 1983........ 27,496,946 
1S83 Paeecbre es 16,958,192 || 1900........ OL SOTA OS9n Ol ae cnact H27312 O44siNOS4e. tanec 34,022,323 
1TSS4) cee f 17,766,404 |} 1901........ 25 iO1 LOORO LOLS oes. 60,259,744 |] 1985........ 34,427,854 
ASSH see: 122-9730 1902 heen ee 21,959,433 }} 1919........ 56,508,479 }} 1936........ 39,165,055 
1886....c3.0% aes 18,679,288 |} 1903........ 23,100,878 |} 1920........ AOR S EI) AN Oe ue se J 48 38,976, 294 

L933 heya 40,492,976 


3.—Total Values of the Products of the Fisheries of Canada, by Provinces, 1933-38. 


1936. 


Province. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 842,345 963, 926 899, 685 953 , 029 870,299 930, 874 
NOVa, SCOUA.. de. spas eens 6,010,601 | 7,673,865 | 7,852,899 | 8,905,268 | 9,229,834 8,804,231 
New Brunswick............ 3,000,045 | 3,679,970 | 3,949,615 | 4,399,735 | 4,447,688 3,996,064 
Qader. cur Petes. alae 2,128,471 | 2,306,517 | 1,947,259 | 2,108,404 | 1,892,036 1,957,279 
Ontarioss,.\ajocc Yerss teat 2,089,842 | 2,218,550 | 2,852,007 | 3,209,422 | 3,615,666 3,353,775 
Manitoba .iea veces ganacsde ys 1,076,136 | 1,465,358 | 1,258,335 | 1,667,371 | 1,796,012 1,811,124 
Saskatchewan.............. 186,417 219,772 252,059 367,025 527,199 468,646 
ANDOIES circ ons waves cases 144,518 245,405 225,741 309, 882 433,354 492,943 
British Columbia........... 12,001,471 | 15,234,335 | 15,169,529 | 17,231,534 | 16,155,439 | 18,672,750 
GROD Se add catiatctae tes 17,100 14,625 20,725 13,385 ; ,290 
TOtals 2d... Ph tie nce 27,496,946 | 34,022,323 | 34,427,854 | 39,165,055 | 38,976,294 | 40,492,976 


In Table 4 the quantities given are those of primary products caught, but the 


values are those of all products, primary and secondary, marketed. The grand 
totals are also subdivided so as to show the values that the sea fisheries and inland 
fisheries, respectively, yield, as compared with the whole. More detailed tables of 
quantities and values of both sea and inland fish marketed, such as those published 
at pp. 326-328 of the 1938 Year Book, may be found at pp. 14-20 of the “Report 
on Fisheries Statistics, 1938’ published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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4.—Quantities Caught and Values of All Products Marketed of the Chief Commercial 


Fishes of Canada, 1934-38. 


Increase or 
Decrease 
Kind of Fish. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1938 

Compared 

with 1937. 
SIMON Ses Geeta faves oh cewt.| 1,696,856 1,824,205 2,029, 704 1,724,213 1,766, 728 +42,515 
$ 12,875,257 | 12,540,307 | 13,867,513 | 12,370,219 | 14,992,544 | +2,622,325 
PEODBUCI Ss ore oc eicsnie where's d cwt. 361,992 319,969 283 , 273 309, 950 314,385 +4,435 
$ 4,269, 764 4,378,742 4,383 , 428 4,633,429 3,793,219 — 840,210 
COG has. Se besoin wa ie axe ewt.} 1,714,059 | 1,539,150 | 1,699,974 | 1,523,626 | 1,702,023 +178 ,397 
$ 3,327,507 2,758,140 3,331,750 3,140,230 3,009,231 +195,001 
HLELTIDS Vibe cece Pees ewt.} 1,901,874 2,060,320 2,852,381 3,057,503 2,533,677 —523 , 826 
$ 1,799, 967 1,817,540 2,576, 533 2,556, 883 2;487, 231 — 69,652 
MLO D UUs, cecterv ee ec ewt.| ~ 123,152 132,130 138,468 150,583 162,540 +11, 957 
$ 1,164,307 | 1,285,587 | 1,441,310 | 1,598,190 | 1,789,444 +191, 254 
Wihrtefish.o) deci. eh ass cwt 144,615 147,456 144,603 173,675 154,244 —19,431 
$ 1,358,692 1,432,072 1,525,700 1,887,889 1,650,347 —237,542 
DATOINGBS 45.8 acer tle 6s bbl 191,549 187,666 247,238 159,481 184,450 +24, 969 
1,039,002 | 1,335,798 | 1,598,562 | 1,526,505 | 1,393,129 —133 ,376 
Eladdockst.\. oa. fs. he 0k cwt 356,068 368,426 403,010 388, 823 393,589 +4, 766 
$ 1,075,529 | 1,129,695 | 1,291,905 |} 1,296,313 | 1,361,992 +65, 679 
PEBOUb Ao .« sca aioe hese cwt 977 ,325 ,973 ,588 873 +2,285 
$ 594,354 768,568 842,738 | 1,031,740 | 1,036,292 +4, 552 
IICKOTOL, Now. Seles ohn ek cwt 122,512 109,548 145,635 143,020 128,812 —14,208 
$ 844, 848 801, 822 1,109,397 1,043 , 532 1,031,868 —11,664 
PalcHATGs: «di... Hels cwt 860, 103 911,411 9,037 961,485 | 1,035,369 +73, 884 
$ 549,910 670,328 667,313 902,619 867,007 —35,612 
Mackerel) ...3c.1. 00 s08 cwt 190,818 160,495 227,638 239, 163 285,565 +46, 402 
421,013 308,721 461, 866 635,740 560,716 —75,024 
Blue pickerel........... cwt 24,321 51,230 68,995 94,496 73,171 —21,325 
116,741 302,259 614,055 812,665 497,564 —315,101 
AULCTE 455. eh eek cwt 48,695 35,044 47,711 82,676 95,007 +12,331 
$ 242,889 155,975 263,579 377, 884 488, 786 +110, 902 
BSTHOLtS ANG. oda hele e ieult cwt 59,909 79,409 94,868 67,343 71,256 +3 ,913 
$ 557,538 588,333 655, 656 444,473 486,485 +42,012 
LER RE) Oe ee, ee ee Bees cwt 72,766 72,001 32,258 35,231 43,661 +8,430 
$ 384,889 401,034 268, 653 277,220 335,563 +58, 343 
(CHET Sens ee oe tee cwt 85,3141 137,944 143 ,274 142,472 150,528 +8, 056 
$ 111,885} 173,626 192,910 240,184 285,561 +45,377 
BDAC rs A cloe servo othe cwt. 44,076 39,721 59,265 55,966 57,932 +1, 966 
$ 204, 984 225,808 276,464 284,288 283 , 836 —452 
MEINE COM AY. dos ha Le tee cwt. 47,806 62,841 68,932 42,858 46,516 +3 ,658 
$ 281,644 326,029 392,147 275,817 283,511 +7, 694 
Hake and cusk......... cwt. 246,179 189,756 228,047 229,225 261, 898 +32,673 
$ 257,340 221,341 316,200 299,004 280,161 —18,843 
TEARS 2 OER gee Pan oe cwt 37,195 44,761 54,370 51,320 62,283 +10, 963 
149,821 181,263 225,589 215,306 233 , 182 +17,876 

WNStOUs yey. br. Se. ek bbl 24,964 27,113 26,965 24,687 24,476 —21 
158, 241 178,126 189, 922 180,079 175,620 —4,459 
123) Ee Ree eee ae ee ES ewt 25,238 25,091 23,440 20,980 22,064 +1,084 
$ 159,674 162,370 153,495 144,277 157,198 +12,921 
MCSUOPS 54. cGnjen scene gal. 89,890 133,225 170, 762 183,755 95,686 —88,069 
$ 168,415 207,641 334,424 296,529 140,509 —156,020 
Genavihishoe.. fds fas.0b. 5 cwt. 117,020 107,400 145,701 148,913 197,110 +48, 197 
$ 64,715 58,079 86, 783 81,238 136,660 | +55,422 
Swordfish.............. cwt. 14,091 22,339 17,853 15,020 10,929 —4,091 
$ 176,640 264,097 230, 798 238,165 132, 763 —105, 402 
PIO WAVER is sb de sien abo cwt. 70, 739 83,086 88,860 74,890 104,520 +29, 630 
i $ 72,479 98,244 93 , 628 76, 698 116,414 +39, 716 
ONGC ee. Sie 22 ok cwt 85,037 82,048 126,345 239,845 101,334 —138,511 
$ 95,024 82,745 114,200 222,208 115,017 —107,191 
S105 .30 Se ee ee cwt. 14,469 16,578 24,301 27,456 23, 602 —3,854 
$ 71,741 79, 246 108,409 123,398 107,957 —15,441 


— | | Ef | | 


Grand Totals?..... $ | 34,022,323 | 34,427,854 | 39,165,055 | 38,976,294 | 40,492,976 | +1,516,682 


Totals, Sea Fish ... $ | 29,241,738 | 29,175,400 | 32,951,504 | 31,984,047 | 33,774,148 | +1,790,101 
Totals, Inland Fish.. $ 4,780,585 | 5,252,454 | 6,213,551 | 6,992,247 | 6,718,828 | — 273,419 


1 Includes quahaugs. 2 Includes other items not specified. 
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Quantities and Values in Recent Years.—The values upon which the figures 
of Table 5 are based are those of the fish products as marketed, 1.e., they include 
values added by processing such as the canning, curing, etc., of fish products. The 
indexes of volume, on the other hand, are based upon the quantities of fish reported 
as caught and landed. 


5.—Percentages of Total Value and Indexes of Volume of Fisheries Production, by 
Principal Kinds of Sea and Inland Fish, 1927-38. 


Norr.—Based on values as marketed and quantities caught. 


Kind of Fish. 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. 


———. SS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


Percentages of Total 
Value. 


Salmon!) stab eee eee 30:7} 32-5) 28-0) 37-1) 26-1] 31-0} 34-8] 37-9) 36-4) 35-4! 31-7] 37-0 
Jeo bster o.:5 aoe ee 11-0} 9-4) 10-7} 10-9) 16-5) 18-3) 12-8} 12-6; 12-7) 11-2} 11-9] 9-4 
COd Ra Se hte ee 9-9} 11-4; 10-1; 9-0) 9-3) 8-5} 9-5} 9-8! 8-0} 8-5] 8-1] 8-2 
Eigrring:. js doseeers on 6-8] 5-6] 6-0! 5-5) 7-6) 5-7| 6-4| 5-3] - 5-3] 6-6) 6-6] 6.1 
Elshibuth: 2A. teaeretieste oe 8-0) 6-9} 9-0) 6-0} 5-8} 4-7] 6-2! 3-3] 3-7] 3-7] 4-1) 4-4 
Whitefish... j.ssteeee.: 4-5] 4-0] 4-6} 3-8} 4-7) 4-6) 4-1! 4-0} 4-2) 3-9) 4-8) 4-1 
Haddock .2\gee) antes: S=O,) 82| “3 6/29.8-9) —24-5)% 4-319" 3-0) 9° 3-218 3-3] 323i 35] ore 
Sardines: ..4cmeensenete QT ae 28 | dr Oma cleeen 1) PG) eee 23 S139) Andel 3:9} 3-4 
Piekéreli. og. ead os 26 SO Qf 2-OeaQeape - QiafiPee2-SiP 251% Qestos QS) | Dayileeaaety 
Trouble eects es DS ieee DA [te Drey ne oD ele spy mr aD aig) 1-9 1-7} 2-2) 2-2) 2-6] 2-6 
Pilehards: i iavaeeree Sofie d = The WAS OSI iD 1-5} 0-3 1-6} 1-9 1:7) 9 2-30 ord 
Mackerel. #884 aeeeces 1-2 1-0) 1-0) 1-3 1-6; 1-1 1-4 1-2} 0-9 1-2 1-6 1-4 
Smelts./ eee Qe |e eal aeons 1-8) 2-1) 2-7) 1-8} 1-6| 1-7 U7 meted 1-2 
Perce hi to ee aren ek 0-6} 1-4 1-2} 0-7} 0-8} 1-0} 0-9 1-1 1-2} 0-7} O-7] 0-8 
Clams and quahaugs?... . 0-6} 0-6 0-6} 0-7 0-7} 0-6 0-4 0-3 0-5 0-5 0-6] 0-7 
Hake and cusk......... 0-5} O-7| 1-0; 0-9) 0-6} 0-5; 0-5} 0-8} 0-6) 0-8} 0-8! 0-7 
Linsicodi23. Boers 0-8} 0-7] 0-8] O-7} O-8} 0-6] 0-7] 0-8} 0-9} 1-0) O-7| 0-7 
"THN bee 5. ee ee eee 1-3 1-1 1:3 1-0} 0-6} 0-9 1-0} 0-6) 0-7] O-7| 0-7] 0-7 
Bikers cea ee 0-7] O-7| 0-8] 0-5) 0-5; 0-5} 0-4, 0-4; O-5} 0-6) 0-6] 0-6 

Grand Totals3..... 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0] 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 


———— |§ ——— | —— ff fl | | | | | S| 


Totals, Sea Fish?...| 84-6) 84-8] 83-9} 86-7} 84-5} 83-8] 85-2] 85-9) 84-7] 84-1) 82-1] 83-4 
Totals, Inland Fish*.| 15-4) 15-2) 16-1) 18-3} 15-5) 16-2) 14-8) 14-1] 15-3] 15-9] 17-9) 16-6 


_—_——— | ——$ | — | — | — __ 


_— | | | — | — 


Indexes of Volume 


(1926=100). 

Salmon’)... fe segues 70-7) 104-9} 71-1] 108-4] 61-6} 61-1} 66-8] 77-8] 83-7] 93-1] 79-1] 814 

LODSter ,Sivccovers tetsn - 93-3] 98-0} 109-8} 120-0} 128-4] 142-4) 110-5) 106-7) 94-2} 83-4) 91-3] 92-6 
OGUG Grr ancja eters ss 73-8) 80-1} 73-8} 61-9] 54-5) 53-2} 58-2) 63-8] 57-3) 63-4] 56-8) 63-4 
Pierrings:. $9. Wns... 112-5) 98-9} 95-7) 90-5} 108-5) 76-9] 84-9) 78-5} 85-0) 117-7) 126-2] 104-6 
Halibutts. ...). Slaven ss 88-2} 97-1} 98-8] 83-1) 62-0} 57-0! 59-1] 36-2} 38-9) 40-7] 44-3) 47-8 
Wihiteliah:c. 2. oh ies soy... 97-4) 94-8} 103-0); 89-0} 82-0) 72-6] 79-8} 75-9] 77-4) 75-9} 91-1) 80-9 
Had dock iecR b3ae 225 000 84-8} 97-0} 109-8) 97-9) 73-2) 72-5) 54-2} 71-6) 74-2) 81-1) 78-3) 79-2 
WaFGilen,..4, Vraavhes i: 100-9} 165-2} 144-0) 74-8} 36-8) 38-6] 75-4} 110-6] 108-4) 142-8} 92-1] 106-5 
Piokerel)...italos es. 111-0) 113-1} 102-0) 81-8} 73-2) 71-0] 84-3) 97-2} 86-9) 115-5} 113-5) 102-2 
TROUGH. 2 betta ete 117-0} 116-5) 115-5) 88-7) 73-0) 63-8] 64-7) 75-0} 84-3) 92-7} 89-7| 92-6 
Pitchards » SES 29... 141-2} 166-0) 178-1) 154-8} 151-8) 91-5} 12-5) 88-7} 94-0) 91-7] 99-1) 106-7 
Mackerel. 2. eee0a2.,.. 137-5} 107-2] 1382-2] 154-6) 170-0) 154-6} 228-0) 165-3] 139-0) 197-1} 207-2) 247-3 
Suvelte e.. Paha sve. 89-7} 99-6) 91-0) 71-6} 80-7} 104-2) 84-2] 64-9} 86-1] 102-8] 73-0} 77-2 
BOren dS. tc J seeeet aes - 113-4) 174-3} 219-8} 143-5} 168-6} 200-0] 134-4] 238-5) 236-0) 105-7} 115-5} 143-2 
Clams and quahaugs?...| 106-4] 116-8} 124-9] 119-3] 103-4) 92-0) 70-6} 78-6] 127-2} 1382-1} 131-4] 138-8 
Hake and cusk v.07... 117-4) 167-7) 224-7} 194-9} 113-7] 84-8] 117-5) 163-0) 125-6] 151-0} 151-9] 173-4 
Ling cod tire. epi 100-5} 102-1) 97-6} 99-8) 102-6} 80-4) 81-1) 96-2] 126-5) 138-7} 86-2] 93-6 
Fallivee.s...). Pi saree ae 120-0} 102-6] 96-2} 61-1) 42-2) 46-9] 41-7) 43-4] 39-1] 58-4) 55-1) 57-1 
Pike teres erates een 97-3} 86-5} 113-9} 77-9} 62-7) 57-1) 56-7) 51-3) 61-7] 75-0} 70-8} 85-9 


1 Landings at British Columbia ports by United States vessels excluded for 1934 and later years. 
2 Clams only in 1935 and later years. 3 Totals include minor items not specified. 4 Since 
ling cod was included with cod for 1926, the average of the years 1927-30 was taken as the quantity of ling 
cod for 1926 and this was deducted from the quantity of cod reported for 1926, the resulting amount being 
used as the base for the volume index. 
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Establishments, Capital, and Employees.—As indicated in Table 6, 
each of the provinces reported a reduction in the number of establishments operating 
in 1938. With regard to capital the total invested reached an all-time record of 
$64,026,297 in 1930, declined successively for three years to $40,914,057 in 1933, 
rose again in 1935 and in 1986, in 19387 declined slightly to $44,926,764, and in 
1938 advanced to $48,561,442. The number of persons employed in the primary 
and secondary operations connected with the fishing industry declined from 80,450 
in 1929 to 74,882 in 1931, rose steadily since then to 83,436 in 1934, dropped in 1935, 
to 82,918, rose again to 86,973 in 19386, declined in 1937 to 84,025, and increased 
to 85,894 in 1938. The 1988 figure is the second highest in the period 1920 to 1938. 


6.—Fish-Canning and -Curing Establishments, by Provinces, 1937 and 1938. 


Year and 
Kind of Establishment. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. B.C. | Canada. 
No No No. No No No 
1937. 
MBOUSUEL, CADNELICS es, 5... ace t te sd oh os oiohe ce 74 71 78 54 Nil 277 
Salmon canneries!) 6... Seo etek Nil 2 Nil 33 37 72 
PRTOSCANNOLIOS. So * 5.5 choca bh e tieckaatocehe 3 5 11 Nil 2 21 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 1 6 3 & 2 12 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 8 69 26 44 31 178 
MTreezing plants. so. soe. .e dese te eat eee oe Nil 4 5 8 2 19 
MVSUUCTION PlANtS «.... + ols 4 sa ce eal conte eben s 4 2 1 11 18 
Totals, 1937609 216i «ib te 86 161 125 140 85 597 
1938. 
Lobster canneries...................006- 64 62 73 16 Nil 215 
Salmon canneries. ........6..-.--- sews Nil 2 Nil 62 38 102 
RG laMIGOTINGTICS <0 os ee a eee oles. 5 12 Nil 4 25 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... Nil 5 3 1 2 11 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 10 75 22 46 19 172 
5; IRTEGABSDIANUS. 6. oc ccc bo eh eee ae oe oh Nil 2 5 g 2 18 
Reduction plants....................05. : 4 3 1 10 18 
Totals, 1988: 225 fee)... ne 78 155 118 135 75 561 


7.—Values of Materials Used and of Products of Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishments, 1934-38. 


Material and Product, 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ - $ 
Materials Used— 
"026 Ba eee ieee CR acs Rabe ee ney Bo 11,638,820 | 10,958,895 | 11,916,080 | 12,179,219 12,589, 724 
yf OU ey ccs ated as gage teed ot 1 1 137,144 134,426 104, 605 
rE EUR occtse Js Ha Te eee ode aos 236,185 212,554 256,651 208,510 206, 797 
SMMEEINOTS od. hel eee cues Be ce 3,345, 792 3,152,924 3,672,437 3,358, 174 3,728, 603 
ee ea Pn Xs AMS sal outta San ae 346,363 448,349 477,626 443 ,452 452,331 
Totals, Materials Used ..... 15,567,160 | 14,772,722 | 16,459,938 | 16,318,781 | 17,082,060 
Products— 

Fish marketed for consumption, fresh..| 4,897,000 | 5,204,465 | 6,430,174 | 7,056,041 6,052,397 

Fish canned, cured, or otherwise pre- 
PoLe Oe, or: oda teem deen 19,159,927 | 18,253,891 | 20,254,627 | 19,032,584 21,896,811 
Totals, Products........... 24,056,927 | 23,458,356 | 26,684,801 | 26,088,625 | 27,949,208 


! 1 Included with ‘‘Other’’. 
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8.—Numbers and Capital Values of Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used 
in the Fisheries of Canada, and of Establishments Processing the Products, 1937 


and 1938. 


Equipment or Kind of Establishment. 


Sea Fisheries— 
Steam trawilersinin. sec ke ete Ona cere linet 
Steam jfishing vessels wm tris. tate eee eae nae 
Sailing, gasoline and diesel vessels................-- 
Gasoline and dieseliboatses 4.4.2. enc cee cons ee 
Sail and! rowboatsies Sie eeet ee vale to eke csara teststeron 
Packers, carrying boats, and scows................. 
Gill nets: 2B. ee ee eee eee 


Salmon trap nets 
Trap tietsotherct.. arse 2. el. cee 
Smelt nets eee ere rece saa ouen eee eee. 
Pound nets eek On Se ee Oe ete ac oe 


Shrimp imetss sb oases ee tela oe te ee oe 
Salmon purse Seines), = ccchiccs hee = loc ecb een coeione 
Salmonidrag seiness. ca accnt ia. asec cinaoee: 
Seino OUner cs ch vec .martc tes duces bee ieee 


Skates: ofeear. tery ee chee as eee ee eee 
Tubs oftrawlenel fh. 2b sates eee ih VE oe 
Other trawleeics oh ees eck eee: IAL EES, Bic oats 
Hand lines arene 2k trae oe) Shans ee ee 
Crab’ traps een eh oe cs Me dean tow ae be ah eee ae 
Mel traps: Seer oc cee et doate Seek et ciel 
IUODSUCTItFAapS ee ea eee ee wee eee ae oe ee ee eee 
Lobster; pounds2e) os uhh cheicice tes cet ee ee eercone 
Oyster: Pakes:t se sme vee cteabclese cee 
Scallop Orage: 's s78 4 oo te ee oe Oe oe Seen ote ee we 
Quahaug rakes iis h.cc «cee nine. sates cee SO: 
Fishing piers and wharves.................seeeee00% 
Freezers and ice-houses..............eccceccescccees 


Total Values, Sea Fisheries............. 
Inland Fisheries— 


Gasoline: boats scm eee eee 
Skiffs'and canoes: : 2. een. ee otisaee e cin eee aes 
Gill-nets es 80s ce Os, (ce Tee eee ee ns a 
Seines scrssceret a eee ee ee ee ae 
Trap Nets ye ee ae St cee ae ies 


Hoop nets > eer ae ene eee he rene ree 
Dipyand. rollinets...2issacse 0s sca oe Rs ere 


Hel traps siege, te tas ee ae Le ee te ee 
Bish! wheelss. fort. ict Be paca ee ee 
Fishing piers and wharves................seeeseeee. 
Freezers and ice-houses..............ssc.sseecceeees 


Total Values, Inland Fisheries......... 


Fish-Canning and -Curing Establishments—! 
Salmon canneries! ses ee ee ee eee 
Fish-curing establishments...................--++6- 
Sardine and other fish canneries.................... 
Lobster canneries.) eect ace ee 
Reduction plantas ss... fe oece sy cee ee oe es Pe 
Breezing plants 225.7%. .2 pee Hee es eo ae ee ee 
Clam) Canneriesg oc tsb. eck ee ee ee 


Totals for Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishments..................... 


Grand Totals, Capital Invested in Fisheries 


1 Included with specified classes of nets. 


1937. 
Number. Value. 
$ 
3 75,000 
6 150,000 
999 | 4,337,314 
19,880 | 7,610,194 
13, 695 384,626 
456 690,274 
69,410 855,658 
12,543 1,043,442 
959 391,480 
509 263 , 620 
15,725 357,650 
51 7,650 
27 810 
28 2,350 
208 259, 200 
21 10, 750 
882 257,675 
393 319,695 
3,654 66,044 
21,770 293 , 383 
13 2,150 
70,197 174,415 
8,741 33,272 
625 5,898 
2,210,517 | 2,580,096 
52 67,280 
1,873 5, 803 
1,025 23 ,362 
170 583 
1,753 594,810 
Wo 256, 880 
7,405 699,358 
- 62,215 
— | 21,882,937 
OT 126,700 
91 609, 633 
1,575 900, 418 
3,753 109,871 
- 1,791,202 
344 26,986 
1 700 
1,094 555,927 
1,136 27,283 
93 1,184 
767 22,940 
1,250 8,377 
60 700 
86 603 
639 89,590 
10 850 
500 152,373 
855 432,195 
157 55,910 
- 4,913,442 
72 8,399, 825 
178 | 4,500,166 
12 1, 837,321 
277 1,660,901 
18 1,113,559 
19 412,557 
21 206,056 


597 | 18,130,385 


44,926,764 


products and supplies on hand, accounts and bills receivable, and cash. 


1938. 
Number. Value 
$ 

3 69,000 

6 150,000 
1,133 3,960, 120 
19,875 7,486,346 
14,518 390,424 
425 882,274 
69, 584 857,589 
13,511 1,323,470 
987 397,490 
639 281,170 
15,974 366, 638 
49 7,350 

28 840 

23 1,975 
262 301, 200 
9 5,350 

888 241,425 
490 380,025 
3,034 58,475 
22,828 307,172 
15 6,850 
70,629 175,343 
6,778 26,545 
782 1,112 
2,094,070 2,315,970 
33 65,275 
1,879 5, 852 
662 20, 799 
277 896 
PAT 573,675 
727 251,945 
7,443 699,473 
- 67,737 

~ 21,679,805 
27 124,850 

101 685,010 
1,629 903 , 126 
3,602 109,179 
- 1,793,774 
317 23,319 

1 800 
1,112 534,580 
1,462 30, 969 
68 298 

1 1 
1,849 13, 263 
342 67,500 
325 1,396 
260 1,100 

8 680 

578 155,252 
940 412,753 
195 61,290 

~ 4,919,139 

102 11,615,322 
172 5,333,983 

11 2,181,350 

235 1,220,121 

18 922,042 

18 404,971 

25 284,709 
561 | 21,962,498 

- 48,561,442 


2 Comprises values of land, buildings and machinery, 
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9.—Persons Employed in the Fisheries of Canada and in Processing Establishments 
Connected Therewith, 1936-38. 


Employed in— 


Sea Fisheries. 


Inland Fisheries. 


1936. 1937. 1938. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Steam trawlers............. 75 75 79 Nil Nil Nil 
Wessele ant Fig 6 otis Sa 2804 5,083 5,201 5,843 1 d 1 
IB ORUS eaten ateeclas 48,948 46,788 47,161 8,994 8,689 8,384 
Packers, carrying boats, and 
BROWS feet eyiviicae Gaatelivales « 965 594 649 132 128 102 
Fishing not in boats........ 3,300 3,140 3,302 4,238 5,366 5,990 
Totals, Fishermen?.. 68,371 55,798 57,034 - 13,364 14,183 14,476 
1 Included with “Boats’’. 2 These totals include all individuals employed in primary fishing opera- 


tions irrespective of the period of employment. 


those whose main occupation was fishing. 


The census figure for 1931, given at p. 285, includes only 


10.—Employees in Fish-Canning and -Curing Establishments, 1936-38. 


1936. 


Employed in— 


Male. |Female. 


No. No. No. 
Lobster canneries......... 2,278) 3,200") ©, 034 
Salmon canneries......... 2,960 | 2,553 5,513 
Clam canneries........... 94 177 271 
Sardine and other fish 
CARNCTIES 4c. kisses as 374 354 728 
Fish-curing establishments.| 2,421 307 | 2,728 
Freezing plants........... 138 10 148 
Reduction plants......... 308 8 316 
MOtals 38 352 hss. 8,573 | 6,665 | 15,238 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


1938. 


Total. || Male. |Female.| Total. 
No No. No No. 
5,176 1,789 | 2,949 4,738 
4,479 || 2,714 | 2,439 5, 153 

316 138 268 406 
830 443 478 921 
2,631 2,315 408 DATS 
257 178 34 212 
355 219 12 231 


14,044 | 7,796 | 6,588 | 14,384 


11.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Canning and -Curing Establish- 
ments, 1920-38. 


On Salaries. 
Year. 


No. Amount, 


Contract and 


_— | | | | | S| | SS | SSS |S 


$ 


651 759,176 
487 551,330 
614 682,535 
585 681,101 
574 755,631 
632 806,418 
546 733 , 760 
639 871,211 
630 853 , 800 
660 951,669 
591 918,952 
540 692,270 
486 602,760 
473 558,500 
548 676,124 
550 703 , 075 
558 734,678 
602 722,651 
642 772,493 


On Wages. 
No. Amount. 
$ 
13,137 | 3,180,701 
10,534 | 2,023,040 
11,848 | 2,358,780 
11,265 | 2,443,971 
10,583 | 2,588,717 
10,687 | 3,166,045 
11,579 | 3,807,533 
11,343 | 3,769,791 
10,579 | 3,539,070 
11,122 | 3,668,802 
9,967 | 3,383,902 
9,577 | 2,069,153 
9,799 1,741,404 
9,453 1,728,885 
9,642 2,193,995 
9,468 | 2,171,478 
10,073 | 2,544,903 
9 6710 n 2,632) 120 
9,092 | 2,775,425 


Piece-Workers. 
No. Amount. 
$ 
4,711 916,413 
3,083 399,016 
4,115 600,415 
3,597 644, 842 
4,379 890, 413 
4,953 998,704 
5,283 1,081,544 
4,715 732,949 
4,225 868, 226 
4,585 791,384 
5,164 1,023 ,609 
2,954 421,452 
3,439 477,714 
4,116 736,683 
4,612 684,956 
4,343 679,395 
4,607 724 , 269 
Sagal 687,794 
4,750 680, 037 


Totals. 
No. Amount. 
$ 
18,499 4,856,290 
14,104 2,973,386 
16,577 3,641, 730 
15,447 3,769,914 
15,536 4,234,761 
16,272 4,971, 167 
17,408 5,622,837 
16,697 5,373,951 
15,434 5,261,096 
16,367 5,411, 855 
LG pe 5,326,463 
13,071 3,182,875 
13,724 2,821,878 
14,042 3,024,068 
14, 802 3,555,075 
14,361 3,553,948 
15,238 4,003,850 
14,044 4,042,565 
14,484 4,227,955 
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Trade.—In view of the immense quantity of fish taken annually by Canadian 
fishermen, the trade must depend to a large extent upon the foreign market as an 
outlet for the product. From 60 to 70 p.c. of the yearly capture is an average export, 
of whicn the United States takes approximately one-half and the United Kingdom 
one-fourth. The most important single export is canned salmon (to the United 
Kingdom and European markets), followed by fresh lobster, canned lobster, fresh 
salmon, fresh whitefish, and dried cod (to the West Indies, South America, etc.). 
For fresh fish the United States is the chief market. A complete analysis of im- 
ports and exports, as well as of production, is given in the “Report on Fisheries 
Statistics, 1938,’’ issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


12.—Values of Exports and Imports of Fish and Fish Products, Fiscal Years 1902-39. 


Notre.—In this table ‘‘Exports’’ includes seal oil and skins, fish oils, and whale oil, and ‘‘Imports’’ 
includes turtles, whalebone, shells and their products, fur skins of marine animals, fish, seal, and whale 
oils, and ambergris, in addition to fishery products as shown in Tables 12 and 13 of Chapter XVI on 
External Trade in this volume. 


Exports Imports of Fish, etc., for Exports |Imports of Fish, ete., for 
Year. ae hs FS Home Consumption. Vouk a Seite Home Consumption. 
Fish. | |_———____—_ Tasha |r 
Dutiable. Free. Dutiable. Free. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

a Sa 14,143, 294 620,706 525,459 || 1921....... 33,615,119 | 2,416,152 1,876,303 
MODS So. 2 Boies 11,800, 184 659,717 743,703 || 1922....... 29,578,392 | 2,172,850 996, 763 
1004 Sik: RE a 10,759,029 734,800 850,945 || 1923....... 27,816,935 | 2,066,300 899,531 
1905-5 i-ves'eresv et 11,114,318 752,558 751,402 || 1924....... 30,925,769 | 1,878,336 648, 696 
TOOG et. mcr 16,025,840 814,540 | 1,234,563 || 1925....... 33,967,009 | 2,064,222 997,059 
100 Te ead ut 4: 10,362,142 735,045 924,046 | 1926....... 37,487,517 1,949, 269 641,240 
OOS Sie anys 13 , 867 , 367 838,037 | 1,103,649 | 1927....... 36,365,454 | 2,347,890 909, 188 
OOD Se cacus sake ad 13,319, 664 784,176 925,173 || 1928....... 35,660,287 | 2,595,591 1,181,067 
POLO Fence act 15, 663, 162 952,522 820,183 || 1929....... 37,962,929 | 2,956,182 1,218,386 
LOD dash ee 15,675,544 | 1,175,072 820,019 || 1930....... 37,185,185 | 3,078,385 1,100,335 
1 Le Re ara 16,704,678 | 1,261,096 | 1,148,522 || 1931....... 29,693,978 | 2,393,870 988, 689 
MOIST S. &.. ane 16,336,721 | 1,608,663 910,923 } 1932....... 24,854,088 | 1,726,622 701,632 
1914...........] 20,623,560 | 1,558,663 773,109 || 1933....... 17,425,228 | 1,281,466 425, 138 
MOLE Te de, tty be 19,687,068 | 1,155,186 701,112 || 1984....... 20,972,444 | 1,278,497 539,456 
COLO. ta sot aah 22,377,977 895,371 695,702 || 1935....... 23,294,508 | 1,799,936 726, 168 
SOU TE Feo hte 24,889,253 | 1,347,511 | 1,128,768 || 1986....... 25,572,665 | 1,877,831 798,380 
SOUS Se end okt 32,602,151 | 1,039,585 | 1,884,041 || 1937....... 26,702,831 | 1,942,849 1,101,926 
1919............1 37,187,072 | 1,054,848 | 2,128,970 || 1938....... 28,516,0402; 1,847,339 1, 163,700 


RQZOKKY, a wb BS 42,227,996 | 2,605,379 | 1,446,493 || 1939....... 28,042,186 | 2,091.827 1,083 , 233 


1 Nine months. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 
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13.—Exports of the Fisheries, the Produce of Canada, by Principal Countries, | 
Calendar Years 1937 and 1938. 


Exports to— 1937. 1938. Exports to— 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ 
British Empire. Foreign Countries. 

United Kingdom......... 6,721, 764 6880-6615} (Belotum oo. cn sian te sets 139,119 100, 736 
Africa, British East....... 10,033 TS OOSH Brazil esos by, serio eee 100,561 59,308 
Africa, British South...... 602 , 936 GOLSA Gt MEIN Aska ees nd eee ae 99,912 42,687 
Southern Rhodesia........ 16,428 12, 0709 Colombi avis wt sataee? fu45 33,940 29,497 
Bermuda’. Aves laces 37,642 AGHOSTGNGG@ Ob aimecs vaca As ake 239,980 212,739 
British ngiaie ooo 86 eae ony 41,547 DSL OS Oh OeHIN TAC > Witev smn a aphe |) o. 8,135 24,903 
Straits Settlements....... 38,496 SUP OSH ran CG eevee mia. sek 784,746 691, 833 
British Guiana... sorta. << 160,597 DIG: SLG A Germany, stccinmanistes bs cers 556, +22 687,844 
BAL DAaGOSe nohicicke ce. t s 67,965 As 3) Lal MEMeUPOL tee go vicars stats o's 104, 630 92,835 
UAINAICAL Ee this tek een 422,991 ADT STB SEls Sapatiny wre. hee ume ln aote 585, 193 459, 783 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 345, 733 363,116 || Netherlands............. 33,578 45,116 
Other British West Indies. 100,651 118,953 || Netherlands Guiana..... 15,170 21,337 
RPO NSIC ONE a ar wlacreacioohs 84,403 22,469 || Netherlands West Indies. 13,816 22,193 
Newfoundland............ 19,648 DORA a MT NOL WA Yie consi at sieestiieee 68, 666 86,551 
Australas peers vie fe 1,963,688 15932:-655||SPanameas ss eee eG, 6: 16,600 32,001 
TRELIN ie a ce Rea ie 55,536 78,912 || Portuguese Africa........ 35, 882 28,011 
New Zealand............. 408,081 522,680 || Santo Domingo.......... 59,297 21,155 

S Weegee ans. Make eae: 340,151 331,738 

United States............ 14,004,575 | 12,713,819 

Puerto Rico. a yjos.e ee 215,709 182,945 

Totals, Foreign 

Totals, British Empire!..| 11,178,572 | 11,457,680 Countries!............ 17,723,580 | 16,086,000 

Grand Totals........... 28,902,152 | 27,543,680 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


Fisheries Production, 1939.— Preliminary indications regarding the sea 
fisheries catch and landed value for 1939 would seem to show that there will 
be a slight drop in the catch of sea fish and shellfish and a slight falling off in the 
landed value. A small decrease in the marketed value is also indicated. On the 
Atlantic Coast there was a slight decrease in the quantity of lobsters taken and the 
dried fish production fell off considerably. On the Pacific Coast the catch of salmon 
was less and the pack of salmon showed a drop of almost 200,000 cases. ‘The catch 
of halibut, however, was considerably greater. At the time of going to press 
(April, 1940) the statistics of the fisheries for inland Canada were not available. 
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CHAPTER XII.—MINES AND MINERALS.* 
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Historical Sketch.—A short historical outline of the development of the min- 
eral industry in Canada is given at pp. 309-310 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Statistics of Mines and Minerals.—The compilation and publication of 
statistics concerning mines and minerals in the Dominion is carried out by the 
Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
which works in close co-operation with the Mines Departments of the various 
Provincial Governments, collecting the data in collaboration with these Depart- 
ments. Questionnaires sent to those engaged in mineral industries are designed to 
meet the requirements of both the Dominion and the Provincial authorities, thus 
eliminating duplication of labour. 


More detailed information on the mineral production of Canada is given in 
the various reports issued by the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics.* The more important of these are: annual 
preliminary reports on the mineral production of Canada; a complete, detailed, 
annual report on the mineral industries; monthly bulletins on the production of the 
16 leading minerals; and monthly, quarterly, and annual reports on coal statistics. 


The Development of Canada’s Mineral Resources in Relation 
to the Present War Effort.+ 


Introduction. 


Stone, the single essential war mineral of the many millenniums of the Stone 
Age, was supplemented by copper and tin in the succeeding centuries of the Bronze 
Age. Wrought iron, laboriously worked from the small quantities of sponge iron 
produced from ore on the primitive hearth, probably became available for industrial 
and war use about 800 B.C. The introduction of gunpowder in the early fourteenth 


*The sections of this chapter, with the exception of Section 1, have been revised, as regards production 
figures, by W. H. Losee, B.Sc., Chief of the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. A complete list of the publications of this Branch appears in Chapter XIX, Section 1. 
Subsection 1 of Section 1 has been compiled from material supplied by the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch 
of the Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, and Subsection 2 of Section 1 from material furnished 
by the Provincial Governments. 

{ Prepared under the direction of Charles Camsell, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Deputy Minister, by 
E.S. Martindale, B.A. Sc., Division of Economics, Bureau of Mines, Department of Mines and Resources, 


Ottawa. 
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century—beginning a new epoch in warfare—added sulphur, saltpetre, and lead 
to the short list of essential war minerals. A couple of centuries later the newly 
developed charcoal-burning blast-furnace for the production of cast-iron was 
pressed into service to satisfy the rapidly increasing demand for larger and cheaper 
supplies of gun-making metals. Another two centuries were to elapse before coke 
was successfully substituted for charcoal in such blast-furnaces, adding coal to the 
muster roll of war minerals and lifting the restrictions on quantity production of 
cast-iron imposed by depleted forests. 

The influence upon war armaments of the new industrial era that followed the 
invention of the steam-engine was little apparent until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, except in facilitating the production of the still relatively small require- 
ments. Then, beginning with the substitution of iron for wood and of steam power 
for sail in warships, with the introduction of longer ranged rifled guns, and with the 
discovery of large-scale processes of making steel, virtually all the numerous new 
developments in mineral employment have been applied to military needs. 

Just as transportation, communications, manufacturing, and other phases of 
civilian life have been completely revolutionized by these new developments and by 
the recent rapid progress in invention and in methods of mass production, so has 
the character of warfare been completely changed. As contrasted with warfare 
up to the beginning of the present century, modern warfare—as illustrated by the 
War of 1914-18 and, to a still greater degree, by the present War—demands the 
mobilization of the entire resources—economic (including mineral and industrial) 
as well as military—of the nations engaged. 

A Review of Present War Minerals.—The War of 1914-18 established a 
record up to that time for its diversity of munitions and supplies, and for the tre- 
mendous requirements of such materials. 

From the close interrelation that now exists between a nation’s war operations 
and its industrial development, it is evident that practically all the many minerals 
used in the industrial arts are of war importance, directly or indirectly, and that no 
definite line can be drawn between minerals that are essential for war and those 
that are not. There are, however, several minerals, without ample supplies of 
which a nation, even though strong in man-power, cannot hope to defend itself 
successfully. ‘These minerals are usually classed as essential war minerals, although 
they are in reality indispensable war minerals; they are not, however, limited to 
those from which armaments and munitions are actually made. Tungsten, for 
example, is used only in relatively small quantities, chiefly in making the high- 
speed tool steels necessary for high efficiency mass-production machining operations 
in munition factories, and is therefore listed as an essential war metal. 

Iron still holds its long established position as the chief war metal, but it is no 
more essential than the manganese required in steel, and the nickel, chromium, 
cobalt, and molybdenum that, used in small proportions, give strength, toughness, 
hardness, resistance to shock, endurance, or other properties to the many steels 
used in war machines. Copper and zinc are essential for the making of brass 
cartridge-cases and other munitions: large quantities of zinc are used in galvanizing 
and in paints, and copper is widely used for electrical and communication equipment 
as well as for shell-bands. Lead and antimony are essential for the making of 
bullets for sma]l arms and shrapnel, and lead for the storage batteries so widely 
used in war as in peace. Aluminium has become an essential metal, particularly 
for the building of aircraft, and magnesium is attaining importance for the same 
purpose. Platinum is valuable for electrical contact points and as a catalyser in 
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the production of sulphuric acid for the manufacture of explosives. Tin and 
mercury, are also essential, the latter being of special importance for the making of 
detonators for explosives. 

Coal, though superseded by oil as naval fuel, is considered as the most important 
non-metallic war mineral. Petroleum—one of the recent war recruits—is, however, 
no less essential as the source of the liquid fuels that are vital to the movement of 
the naval, air, and highly mechanized land forces. Were it not for the lubricants 
produced from crude petroleum, present mechanized operations on land and sea and 
in the air would cease at once, and the supporting industrial machine could not 
function. Other non-metallic minerals usually classed as essential for war are 
sulphur, mica, asbestos, fluorspar, graphite, potash, magnesite, pyrite, phosphate, 
and iodine. There are many other minerals that, while actually as essential, are 
not so classed, in some cases because of widespread and abundant occurrence; 
limestone, essential for the smelting of iron ore and for the production of other war 
minerals, is an example. Such seemingly unimportant war-purpose minerals as 
those used in glass-making are other examples, although, without glass lenses and 
prisms for range finders, anti-aircraft artillery and long-range naval guns would lose 
most of their effectiveness. 

No nation is self-sufficient in the possession of natural resources from which 
to draw its full requirements of raw materials, even in peace-time, and all are less 
so in meeting the greatly expanded war-time demands for essential raw materials. 
This is particularly true of mineral resources. Deficiencies in native supplies must, 
therefore, be made good by purchases from other nations—and in war time from 
allied or neutral nations only. Large economic resources are, therefore, of vital 
importance in the waging of modern major wars in order to finance such purchases. 
The great war significance of economic reserves has been demonstrated by the 
fact that, immediately on the outbreak of the present war, all the Allied nations, 
including Canada, set up exchange control organizations with wide powers to con- 
serve and build up the national foreign-credit position. This emphasizes the 
importance of gold, the universally accepted medium of ea CnAREGy as an essential 
war metal, though not usually classed as such. 


The contributions that can be made by a nation’s mining industry to its war | 


effort are thus of two kinds:— 

1. The production at reasonable cost of those minerals that are essential for the 
manufacture of armaments, munitions, and other war supplies, as well as for normal 
civil needs. 

2. The creation of essential foreign credits by the production of gold and silver, 
and of other minerals, surplus to national needs, for export sale to neutral countries. 


Canada’s Mineral Resources Development. 


The importance of mining in Canada’s economy may be appreciated from the 
fact that it now ranks second among the great basic industries. The estimated output, 
valued at over $473,000,000 in 1939, was the highest on record, yielding first place 
only to agriculture. ‘The Dominion now occupies a leading position among world 
mineral producers—in 1938, ranking first in nickel, asbestos, and platinum; second in 
radium; third in gold, silver, copper and zinc; and fourth in lead. These important 
minerals are produced mainly for export. In addition, Canada produces large 
quantities of coal, gypsum, petroleum, and many other minerals. 

The attainment of such prominence in the mineral field, a development largely 
of the present century, is evidence of the wealth of the Dominion’s mineral resources. 
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It also shows ability to exploit these resources at the low casts necessary to increase 
export sales, particularly in the highly competitive export markets that have 
characterized the past decade. Moreover, all but a small portion of its present 
very substantial production of metals comes from ore deposits that have so far been 
found in two of its main physiographic divisions, the Canadian Shield and the 
Canadian Cordillera. Together, these comprise about two-thirds of the Dominion, 
but only relatively small portions have as yet been intensively prospected, and 
much has still to be geologically mapped. The various formations scattered 
over the vast extent of the Canadian Shield are remarkable for the useful minerals 
contained—copper, gold, iron, nickel, silver, platinum, cobalt, zinc, radium, 
chromium, graphite, mica, corundum, talc, feldspar, nepheline-syenite, and most of 
the other minerals that are used in the arts—the ore deposits ranging in extent to 
such major bodies as those now being worked at Sudbury, Noranda, Porcupine, 
Kirkland Lake, and Flin Flon. The Cordillera in British Columbia and Yukon is 
rich in lodes of gold, silver, lead, zinc, and copper, ard has extensive deposits of coal 
and other minerals, sustaining the reputation of its southern continuation in the 
western United States, Mexico, and South America as a source of mineral wealth. 
In addition, the other three major physiographic divisions of Canada are rich in 
minerals. The Appalachian Highland of the Maritime Provinces, besides con- 
taining large deposits of bituminous coal, has yielded gypsum, salt, iron, gold, 
manganese, antimony, petroleum, and natural gas; and of southeastern Quebec, 
in addition to containing the world’s largest known asbestos deposits, has yielded 
pyrite, chromite, copper, lead, zinc, and gold. The Great Interior Plain of Western 
Canada contains Canada’s greatest reserves of the mineral fuels, coal, petroleum, 
natural gas, and bituminous sands, in addition to deposits of such industrial minerals 
as salt, gypsum, sodium sulphate, and refractory clays. Even the St. Lawrence 
Lowland, essentially an agricultural and manufacturing area, yields non-metallic 
minerals of great industrial value, including salt, gypsum, petroleum, and natural gas. 

The foregoing brief statement of the diversity of the minerals found in Canada, 
together with the record of continued growth in mineral production in the past 
decade, indicates the very substantial contribution the mineral industries are in a 
position to make to the present war effort. 


Development of Canada’s Mineral Resources for War Purposes.—Dur- 
ing the fifty-four years that intervened between Confederation and the War 
of 1914-18, Canada’s attention was devoted almost entirely to the solution of the 
numerous problems related to the political and economic development of the new 
Dominion. Its mineral resources were accordingly explored and developed pri- 
marily on the basis of furnishing the growing mineral demands of such a peace-time 
program, modified by the fact that necessary supplies were conveniently available 
from the United States. They were also developed for the production of such 
minerals as could be sold in export markets to provide credits to finance imports 
of essential manufactured goods and supplies not yet produced in Canada. 

In 1913, marking the close of the era of rapid western settlement and its ac- 
companying railway expansion, the Canadian mining industry recorded its peak pre- 
War annual output value of $145,635,000, of which metallic minerals represented 
46 p.c., the mineral fuels 28 p.c., and the industrial minerals, including structural 
materials and clay products, 26 p.c. All but a relatively small portion of the metals 
were exported. Silver was the leading metallic mineral in output value, followed 
by gold, nickel, copper, lead, iron, cobalt, and zinc. Of the four non-ferrous base 
metals—copper, lead, zinc, and nickel—only lead was produced in refined form, 
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Canadian requirements of the others in refined form being imported. Of the non- 
metallic minerals then produced, coal, asbestos, and gypsum were the most important, 
the last two being very largely sold for export. 

The development of Canada’s mineral resources up to the commencement of 
the War of 1914-18, had, therefore, no relation to war requirements, except in the 
production of nickel matte for export, nickel then being considered largely as a war 
metal because of its important use in making armour plate. The significant de- 
velopment in the Dominion’s mineral industry during the five years of the War was 
the establishment of domestic metal-refining facilities, the production of refined zinc 
and refined copper at Trail, B.C., commencing in 1916, and of refined nickel at Port 
Colborne, Ont., in 1918. Owing to the pressure of war demands at high prices, 
substantial increases in the production of nickel, copper, lead, zinc, pyrites, molyb- 
denite, chromite, and asbestos were recorded in the war years. However, it was the 
large growth in mining operations of the period of prosperity ended in 1929, and, 
more particularly, in the six years of subnormal mineral prices (except for gold) that 
followed the low point of the depression in 19383, that has established the great 
strength of the Dominion’s mineral position in support of the present war effort. 

Not. only is the Canadian mining industry able to produce very important 
essential war minerals in greater quantities than ever before, but it can do so pro- 
fitably at prices very much lower than those that had to be paid during the War 
of 1914-18. Thus, a very valuable indirect contribution is being made to the con- 
servation of the Allied economic reserves. In addition, by reason of the remarkable 
expansion in gold mining in recent years the industry is in an exceptionally strong 
position to add directly to those economic reserves. 


CANADA’S MINERAL PRODUCTION IN 1918 UNDER THE MAXIMUM DEMAND OF THE 
GREAT WAR, AS COMPARED WITH PRODUCTION IN 1939, BY PRINCIPAL MINERALS. 


Quantities. Values. 
Poperal: 1918. 1939.1 1918. 1939.1 
MeErTALLics— $’000 $’000 
Gold 288. SRS SE ae ee fine oz. 699,681 | 5,095,176 14,464 184,145 
Si Ory eas Bs cee ei oe ee © 21,383,979 | 23,116,861 20, 694 9,360 
COpDer ne ce ee eee ee ere short ton 59,385 304,050 29,251 60, 860 
Nickel Aaeectt ies: ths me erie Oh Abe . 46,254 113,053 37,003 50,920 
DONG fs eerie’ oS itis icra or ME aie eet ee « 25,699 194,189 4,754 12,308 
LANG oe gets MAREE Oe | A EO hye ek ss 17,542 197, 267 2,862 12,108 
Pla cine NeLals ae etc orseee roe ene fine oz. 1, 9492 284,304 713 9,422 
Other 7s FE see eee ae. ee etn ae ~ - 5,522 3,531 
TOTALS, METAGLICS. 6.23 22.% «aie eee Sales - - 114, 5494 342, 654 
Non-MeEtaLiics— | | | 
Fuels— 
Coal Joe Se tt: 6 eat Sd, ee short ton | 14,977,926 | 15,519,464 55,193 48,258 
Petroleum cae. eet ee ee ee ee bbl. ‘ $04,741 | 7,838,310 885 10,353 
INaturaligasih tte cneec tae acto ee M cu. ft. | 20,140,309 | 35,394,087 4,351 12,539 
Totals, UGB os oss cls mashes va Uetanuok - - 60,429 71,1545 
Industrial— ——$ $$$ | 
ASDESTOSI SA ene gibi ete. short ton 158,259 364,472 8,971 15,859 
CEY DSUTI ese alate ah. eis eid pues - 152,287 1,408,188 823 1,923 
Baltic. Senta: Oa bora eee, Sante ee ce 131,727 424,500 1,285 2,487 
Sulphur ere cee eee ae ees f 154, 269 210, 704 1,705 1,668 
Sodiumssulphatese.e. sasee eaten eee coe Nil 71,453 - 627 
Others ate Mos Be ee ees, bee ek ee ae - ~ 4,409 2,461 
TotalsIndustrial®5.-s.c1s ee ees eee ~ - 17,193 25,025 
Toraus, NON-METALLICS............-.00:> ~ ~ 77, 622 96,179 
Cuiay PRopucts AND OTHER STRUCTURAL MATERIALS.... ~ - 19,131 | 34, 274 
GRAN DATO TPAMS  eeeecor eee - - 211,302 473.107 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Largely recovered at International Nickel Company’s New Jersey 
refinery. This figure does not include the recovery in Great Britain from the Mond Nickel Company’s 
nickel matte. 3 Value of 689 fine oz. of platinum. 4 Includes the value of platinum from placer 


deposits, but not that of platinum from nickel matte. 5 Includes peat. 
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Canada’s total annual mineral output value in 1939 (estimated at $473, 107,021) 
was 7-1 p.c. higher than in 1938; almost 3} times that of 1913; and nearly 24 times 
that of 1918, under the maximum pressure of war demand. Annual output value does 
not, however, provide an accurate basis by which to measure progress in mining 
development, because of the wide fluctuations in the prices of the several minerals 
over the period. In order to appreciate the contribution that the Canadian mineral 
industry can make to the present war effort, it is necessary to review its position with 
respect to each important war mineral produced, including those of primary im- 
portance in the building up of financial resources. 


Essential War Minerals Produced in Canada. 


Metallic War Minerals— 

In the first month of the present War, the large Canadian producers of copper, 
lead, and zinc entered into a one-year agreement (with the privilege of renewal) 
with the British Government to supply 210,000 short tons of refined copper, and 
the entire output of refined lead and zinc surplus to Canadian domestic requirements, 
at prices approximating the low prices then prevailing, with adjustments for shipping 
costs and for possible rises in production costs. A substantial portion of the 
British requirements was thereby assured at prices very much lower than were 
paid during the War of 1914-18. In any review of Canada’s war effort this co- 
operation of the Canadian mining industry should receive due recognition. 


Copper.—Copper is usually considered as the second most important of the 
war metals, more by reason of the large quantities required in application of the or- 
dinary commercial uses to war needs than for its specific military uses. Canada has 
greatly strengthened its position as a copper producer since the close of the War of 
1914-18. The annual production of 59,385 tons in 1918 under the pressure of war 
needs and high prices was more than doubled by 1929, and has shown an even greater 
increase in the period of depressed world prices that has since elapsed. The 1938 
production of 285,625 tons represented 48-1 p.c. of world output, and ranked the 
Dominion as the third largest producer. Preliminary figures for 1939 show a further 
increase to 304,050 tons. Moreover, this large growth has been brought about 
chiefly by the discovery and development of new deposits across the Dominion. 
While the 1938 output from British Columbia, the largest source in 1918, was little 
reduced, the production from the deposits near Sudbury, Ont., the present largest 
source, was almost seven times that of 1918. Large quantities are obtained from 
new producers, including Noranda, Waite-Amulet, Normetal, and Aldermac, 
~ in Quebec; and Flin Flon and Sherritt Gordon in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
In addition to the strength derived from such broadening of sources of production, 
the Dominion is now equipped with two large copper refineries at Copper Cliff 
Ont., and at Montreal East, Que., with a combined rated annual capacity at present 
being increased to 245,000 tons of refined metal. While in 1918 the amount of 
copper refined in the original refinery at Trail (since closed) amounted to only 
3,809 tons, or little more than 6 p.c. of the copper produced in that year, the pro- 
duction of refined metal in 1938 amounted to 227,240 tons, or to almost 80 p.c. of the 
year’s total copper output. 


The Canadian copper-mining industry is therefore in a position to make a major 
contribution to the copper needs of the overseas Allies in addition to taking care of 
domestic requirements. As already pointed out, shipments of the very substantial 
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quantity of 210,000 tons of refined metal—more than double the entire Canadian 
production in 1928—are to be made in the first year of its contract with the British 
Government. Furthermore, the industry, by its ability to sell this copper profitably 
at the pre-war price of slightly over 10 cents per pound, or nearly 16 cents less than 
the pegged price. of 26 cents per pound paid by the Allies during the latter part of 
the War of 1914-18, is also making a very substantial contribution to the conservation 
of Allied financial resources. 


Lead.—From its relatively unimportant position as a lead producer during 
1914-18, Canada has advanced until it now ranks fourth among world sources 
of the metal. Its all-time peak production of 209,464 tons in 1938, almost ten times 
the average annual output of the four years of war demand from 1915 to 1918, 
comprised about one-ninth of the world production for the year. Moreover, there 
has been a substantial growth of 28 p.c. in the annual production in the period of 
low prices that has prevailed since 1929. This has come chiefly from the Sullivan 
mine in southern British Columbia. (The refinery at Trail has a rated annual 
capacity of 205,000 tons of refined lead.) In view of the fact that most of the output 
is sold in highly competitive export markets, largely in the United Kingdom, this 
record of increasing production for such sale indicates the relatively low producing 
costs in the Canadian lead industry. 


Canada will therefore contribute large quantities of lead at low cost to the 
present war emergency. As in the case of copper, the economic benefits of this 
low-cost supply to the Allies may be appreciated by comparing the pre-war price 
of little more than 3 cents per pound” of refined metal with the average price of 
nearly 8} cents per pound received by Canadian producers during the last four 
years of the War of 1914-18. 


Zinc.—Contrasted with the insignificant position of zinc in 1914, when the 
entire output comprised an estimated 3,623 tons contained in concentrates exported 
as such, the 1988 production of 190,753 tons—90 p.c. in refined form—ranked Canada 
as the third largest world producer. The annual production has almost doubled 
in the period of depressed prices since 1929, that of 197,267 tons (preliminary figures) 
in 1989 being a new all-time peak. About 75 p.c. of Canada’s zine comes from the 
Sullivan mine in southern British Columbia, probably the world’s greatest zine 
mine, and 20 p.c. from Flin Flon in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Each mine has 
its own associated refinery. The rated annual capacities are 145,000 and 40,000 
tons respectively, or a total of 185,000 tons of refined zinc. 


Domestic requirements normally absorb only a relatively small portion of 
the production. As the production can be substantially increased, the Canadian ~ 
zinc-mining industry can furnish large supplies for war purposes. Moreover, it 
can do so profitably at the pre-war price of about 3} cents per pound for premium 
zine which approximates the price that the principal producers have agreed to accept 
from the British Government. The war position of the Canadian zinc industry may 
be determined by comparing its 1939 production of 197,267 tons averaging 3-1 
cents per pound in value, with its production in 1918 of 17,542 tons, the average 
value of which was 8-1 cents per pound. 


_* This is reported to approximate the price that the chief producers have agreed to accept from the 
British Government in payment for their entire production surplus to domestic requirements. 
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\ Nickel.—Although used in much smaller quantities than copper, lead, and zinc, 
nickel is no less important as a war metal, both because of its strictly military uses 
such as in armour plate, gun forgings, gun recoil springs, and bullet jackets, and for 
its use in industrial nickel steels applied to military needs. Canada’s extensive 
nickel-ore deposits near Sudbury are the present source of about 85 p.c. of the world’s 
nickel, just as they were the principal source of nickel during the War of 1914-18. 
Production has, however, been greatly increased by reason of the increasing in- 
dustrial uses of the metal, the peak peace-time production of 112,452 tons in 1937 
being nearly 23 times that of 1918 when Great War requirements were at their 
maximum. The outstanding development since 1918 has been the increased 
production of refined metal, the refinery at Port Colborne, Ont., which had an 
output of only 1,204 tons in 1918, now having an annual capacity of 75,000 tons of 
refined nickel. The output of refined metal in 1938 was 62,141 tons, or almost 60 
p.c. of the year’s total production of Canadian nickel. 

The Canadian nickel producers are, therefore, in a position to provide ample 
supplies of nickel, both in refined and unrefined forms. Moreover, they can do so 
profitably at prices much below those that were paid during the War of 1914-18. 
This is indicated by the fact that the value of the 1939 production, estimated at 
113,053 tons, largely refined metal, averaged 224 cents per pound, compared with 
the corresponding average value of 36} cents per pound for the entire output, almost 
wholly in unrefined form, for the four years from 1915 to 1918, inclusive. 


Iron.—Iron-ore occurrences are numerous and widespread in the Dominion, 
and were the sources of the entire domestic consumption of pig-iron until 1895. 
However, with the availability to Ontario of the more cheaply produced and higher 
grade ores from the Minnesota iron ranges, and to Nova Scotia from the Wabana, 
Newfoundland, deposits, the production of Canadian iron ore declined until it ceased 
entirely in 1923. 

The outstanding development in Canadian mining in 1989 was the resumption 
of production of iron ore in Ontario—at the New Helen mine in the Michipicoten 
district at the northeast corner of Lake Superior—under the encouragement of an 
Ontario Government iron bounty. The deposits contain an estimated 100,000,000 
tons of siderite ore carrying about 36 p.c. iron. The ore is being beneficiated at the 
mine, the resulting sinter carrying about 53 p.c. iron. Shipments were commenced 
in the latter part of the year to the blast-furnace at Sault Ste. Marie, and are anti- 
cipated to be on the scale of about 300,000 tons annually. 

Another significant development, in its bearing upon the reduction of the present 
Canadian dependence upon outside sources of iron ore, was the discovery in the 
winter of 1937-38 of large deposits of high-grade hematite ore, containing from 51 
to 60 p.c. iron, at Steep Rock Lake, about 135 miles west of Port Arthur. Explora- 
tion and development have since been in progress. The present indications are 
that this is likely to prove one of Canada’s most important mineral discoveries in 
recent years. 

While of relatively small immediate importance in relation to the present war 
effort, these developments have a large potential significance in conserving Canada’s 
exchange position by reducing foreign expenditures for the imported iron ores now 
used in Ontario’s blast furnaces. 


Platinum Group Metals.—The nickel-copper ores of Sudbury contain small 
quantities of the platinum group metals which collect in the sludge remaining from the 
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electrolytic refining of the nickel. Following the provision of facilities for the re- 
covery and separation of these metals in England and later in Norway, Canada be- 
came the world’s leading source of this group of metals. 


Canada’s production of platinum recorded an all-time high of 161,326 fine ounces 
in 1938. Refining is carried out for the most part in England, and the Allies are thus 
assured of a large part of the available world output. During the last four years of the 
War of 1914-18, the reported Canadian output averaged only 806 ounces* per year, 
and was almost entirely refined in the United States. 


Cobalt.—While not usually listed as an essential war metal, cobalt has im- 
portant war applications. It is used as an alloy in the making of high-speed cutting 
steels, and for making valves for aeroplane engines. 


At one time the world’s leading producer of cobalt, chiefly as a by-product of 
the production of silver in northern Ontario, Canada now ranks third, its production 
in 1938 amounting in terms of metal content to 229-5 tons. This production can 
be increased, and ample refining facilities are available for the final treatment of 
both domestic and imported ores. 


Molybdenum.— Molybdenum is used for alloying with steel to give toughness, 
and is thus valuable for war purposes. There was a substantial production of molyb- 
denite, the principal ore, in Quebec during the years 1914-18, chiefly from a deposit 
at Quyon on the Ottawa River, but this ceased entirely in 1929 after a period of 
small and intermittent operation. The Quyon deposit is now (1940) being reopened. 
Several other deposits have been found across the Dominion, and the more promising 
are under development. 


Aluminium.—Canada has no known commercial deposits of bauxite, the 
most important ore of aluminium but, because of abundant water-power resources, 
has become one of the world’s most important producers of that essential war 
metal, ranking third in 1938. Production figures are not available for publication, 
but the quantities exported, comprising the great bulk of the output, give a fair 
indication of Canada’s increasing importance as a producer of aluminium. Thus 
the exports of 64,724 tons in 1988, were 70 p.c. higher than in 1929, and almost 500 
p.c. higher than in 1918. 


The productive capacity of the Canadian aluminium-producing plants is at 
present being substantially increased; it has been announced recently (February) 
that the entire output, surplus to domestic requirements, is now under contract to 
the British Government. 


Non-Metallic War Minerals— 


Coal.—Though possessing an abundance of coal reserves, Canada has always 
drawn a large part of its requirements from foreign sources, the highly industrialized 
sections of central Canada being much more convenient to the nearby deposits 
south of the Lower Lakes than to the domestic mines. This dependence upon 
foreign coal supplies has been materially lessened since the War of 1914-18, and 
particularly in the latest ten years, with the granting of Dominion Government 
assistance to enable Canadian coal to meet the competition of such foreign coals 
in central Canada. In addition, there has been a large diversion in foreign sources 
of anthracite requirements from the United States to the United Kingdom, which is 
of special economic significance in the present war emergency. 


* See footnote 2 to the Statement on p. 302. 
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Petroleum.—The recent development of quantity production of crude pet- 
roleum in the Turner Valley field of Alberta has already materially reduced Canada’s 
almost complete dependence upon foreign sources of supply of crudes. The Do- 
minion’s production, chiefly from Alberta, recorded an all-time peak of 7,838,310 
barrels in 1939. Were it not for the restrictions on marketing of Turner Valley 
crude imposed by transportation costs and low prices of competing foreign crudes 
during the year the production would have been substantially greater. While this 
1939 output was greater than the entire quantity of crude refined in Canada in 1918, 
it represented only 19 p.c. of the crudes so refined in 1938, and a smaller percentage 
of the total Canadian petroleum supply for the year, which included large quantities 
of imported refined products as well as crudes imported for refining. 


Asbestos.—As the world’s chief source of chrysotile asbestos, Canada can 
provide ample supplies from southeastern Quebec of this easily spun type of the 
mineral for essential war purposes, including brake-linings and high temperature 
insulation. 


Maégnesite.—Magnesite is important for use in refractory materials; and 
as a source of magnesium, now coming into use as a light-weight structural alloy. 
There is a large production of magnesitic-dolomite for refractories in Quebec; and 
deposits of limestone containing brucite, another magnesium ore, have recently 
been discovered in Ontario and Quebec. Large magnesite deposits in southern 
British Columbia are also being developed. 


Mica.—The Dominion’s mica position is indicated by the fact that it has been 
a continuous producer of mica, almost wholly of phlogopite or amber mica, for over 
half a century, chiefly for export. 


Other Essential War Minerals— 

While occurrences of ores of such important essential war metals as antimony, 
tungsten, chromium, and mercury, as well as of other essential non-metallic minerals 
have been found in Canada, and these have in some cases been worked, domestic 
requirements have been obtained almost entirely from foreign sources. From the 
number of these occurrences there is reason to anticipate that careful prospecting 
will disclose important commercial deposits of many of these minerals. The pro- 
duction of high-grade electrolytic antimony from lead-silver smelter residues has 
recently commenced in British Columbia. 


‘Metals of Primary Significance in Strengthening the National Foreign- 
Credit Position. 


Gold.—In recent years, mining attention in Canada has been very largely 
concentrated upon gold. Annual production, mostly of lode gold obtained in in- 
creasing quantities from deposits found in the Canadian Shield, has, with few excep- 
tions, risen each year since the close of the War of 1914-18. The preliminary figure of 
5,095,176 fine ounces in 1939, is 7-8 p.c. higher than the previous all-time peak of 
the preceding year. Valued at $184,144,756 in Canadian funds, the 1939 output 
represented immediately available foreign credits in the United States, at $35 per 
fine ounce, of $178,331,160. This is more than ten times the average annual foreign 
credits made available by Canadian gold mines for the four years from 1915 to 1918. 
Not only is the present gold contribution to the Dominion’s economic strength so 
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much greater than during the War of 1914-18, but it is much more essential. For 
example, under the provisions of the present United States neutrality legislation, 
gold or its equivalent is indispensable in order that the fullest possible advantage 
can be taken of the huge industrial organization of the United States for the pro- 
duction of urgently needed war equipment. 


Silver.—Although silver is, because of its present low price, produced in Canada 
chiefly as a by-product of the treatment of ores mined primarily for the production 
of lead, nickel, copper, zinc, gold, and radium, the Dominion ranks as the third 
largest world producer. The annual production in 1939, estimated at 23,116,861 
fine ounces, was 4 p.c. higher than in 1938, and about 6 p.c. greater than the average 
output for the last two years of the War of 1914-18, but its value was less than 
half. Nevertheless, an annual contribution of $9,359,553, as in 1939, is a substantial 
one towards the support of the national economic reserves. 


The Great Strength of Canada’s Mineral Industry in Support of the Present 
War Effort. 


It is evident from the above survey that Canada’s mining structure, built up 
on the basis of peace-time needs, is capable of giving strong support to the present 
war effort. Particularly is this the case with the non-ferrous base metals, because 
of their vital importance in the military operations of modern mechanized war. 
Gold, however, is no less essential on the equally important economic front. In 
1914-18, Canada was an important producer of nickel, although in unrefined form, 
but produced comparatively little copper, lead, and zinc, and of these only lead 
was produced in refined form. Its role as a world gold producer was then a small 
one. Since that time, however, its annual production of nickel has more than 
quadrupled; and the Dominion now holds a leading position, both as a producer and 
exporter, of copper, lead, and zinc, also of gold and platinum. It is fully equipped 
with huge metallurgical refining plants, one each for lead and nickel, and two each 
for copper and zinc, and all can be increased in capacity, as See ae at relatively 
small capital outlay. 


During the War of 1914-18 the world shortage of producing capacities of the 
essential base metals, and the urgency for larger supplies, forced prices to abnormally 
high levels. The large expansion in Canadian output together with the impressive 
dividend records of the producers during the past ten years of low prices can be 
accepted as evidence of the favourable mine-operating conditions that exist to-day 
in Canada. The Dominion’s large producers of copper, lead, and zine are passing 
the advantages of their low costs of production on to the British Government for 
war purposes, by agreeing to furnish the larger part of their outputs at virtually 
the prices that prevailed just prior to the War. On their purchases of these three 
metals under these agreements, the British Government will pay possibly from 
$75,000,000 to $90,000,000 less per year than for similar purchases in 1918. 


The two recent events in Canadian mining noted at pp. 305 and 307, give addi- 
tional strength to the industry’s war position. The first relates to the discovery of 
high-grade hematite iron ore in western Ontario and the resumption, after 16 years, of 
the production of iron ore in Ontario at the New Helen mine. ‘The second is the 
development of the Turner Valley crude petroleum field of Alberta. While of no 
immediate strategic importance, because of the unrestricted availability of ample 
supplies from conveniently situated United States reserves, they will increasingly 
strengthen the Dominion’s financial position. 
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At the outbreak of hostilities in September 1939, the Dominion already oc- 
cupied a strategic position as a major producer of highly essential war minerals. With 
its capabilities for increasing expansion under the pressure of war demand, the 
Canadian mining industry can be expected to play its full part in the present war 
effort, both in providing minerals essential for military and civil needs and for the 
support of the economic front. 


Section 1.—Mineral Lands Administration and Mining 
Laws. | 


The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Dominion or the Provincial Governments. The Dominion Government 
administers the mineral lands of Yukon and the Northwest Territories as well as 
those in all Indian Reserves, and in National Parks; all other mineral lands lying 
within the boundaries of the several provinces are administered by the respective 
Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 1.—Mining Laws and Regulations on Dominion Lands. 


Dominion lands to which these regulations apply are those administered by the 
Department of Mines and Resources, and lie within Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories. Titles issued for Dominion lands, the property of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, in the Territories of Canada reserve to the Crown the mines and minerals 
that may be found on or under such lands, together with the right of operation. 


Placer.—Claims 500 feet long and from 1,000 to 2,000 feet wide, according to 
location, may be staked out and acquired by any person 18 years of age or over; 
claims to be marked by two legal posts, one at each end, and the line joining them 
marked. Creek claims are staked along the base line of the creek, and extend 1,000 
feet on each side. River claims are 500 feet on one side of the river and extend back 
1,000 feet. Other claims are staked parallel to the creek or river on which they 
front, 500 feet long by 1,000 feet. Expenditure in development of each claim to be 
incurred and proved each year, $200 in Yukon and $100 elsewhere. Royalty 23 p.c. 
under the Yukon Placer Mining Act. 


Quartz.—‘‘Mineral” under this heading means all deposits of metals and other 
useful minerals other than placer deposits, peat, coal, petroleum, natural gas, 
bitumen, and oil shales. 


Under the present regulations, effective Apr. 2, 1932, applicable to the North- 
west Territories, any prospector or locator of a mineral claim, whether an individual, 
mining partnership, or a company, must hold a miners licence, the fee being $5 for an 
individual, from $5 to $20 for mining partnerships, and larger amounts proportionate 
to their capitalization for mining companies. A licensee may stake out 6 claims on 
his own licence and 12 more for 2 other licensees, not exceeding 18 in all in any one 
licence year in any mining division. A mineral claim shall be rectangular and 
marked by a post at each corner—maximum area 51-65 acres, being 1,500 feet 
square. Entry is granted by a mining recorder, fee $5 for a claim located by a 
licensee on his own licence and $10 if located on behalf of another licensee. Grant 
is renewable from year to year, subject to representation work to the value of $100 
being done on the location each year, and the renewal of the owner’s miners licence. 
A maximum of 36 claims may be grouped for purposes of representation work. 
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When prescribed representation work to the value of $500 has been done and con- 
firmed, discovery of mineral in place shown to have been made, a survey made by 
a Dominion land surveyor at grantee’s expense, and certain other requirements met, 
a lease is issued for a term of 21 years, renewable, the rental for the full term of a 
claim not exceeding 51-65 acres being $50. The cost of the survey, reckoned at 
$100, may be counted as work done on the claim. When the profits of a mine 
exceed $10,000 in any calendar year, there is a royalty of from 8 to 6 p.c. or higher, 
proportionate to profits. Miners licences are not required in Yukon under the 
Yukon Quartz Mining Act, but the general provisions of the Act are similar to those 
of the Quartz Mining Regulations above, except that the fee for a grant is $10 
and only 8 mineral claims may be grouped for operation. 


In addition to these Quartz and Placer Mining Regulations, applicable to the 
Northwest Territories, and the Yukon Quartz and Placer Mining Acts, the following 
regulations regarding minerals are in force: Yukon—Dredging Regulations; Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas Regulations. Yukon and Northwest Territories—Alkali 
Mining Regulations; Carbon-Black Regulations; Coal Mining Regulations; Potash 
Regulations and Domestic Coal Permits. Northwest Territores—Dredging Regu- 
lations; Oil and Gas Regulations; Quarrying Regulations and Permits to remove 
sand, stone, and gravel from beds of rivers. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations. 


The granting of land in any province except Ontario no longer carries with it 
mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario mineral rights are expressly re- 
served if they are not to be included. Some early grants in New Brunswick and 
Quebec also included certain mineral rights. Otherwise mining rights must be 
separately obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering 
the mining laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, 
general minerals (usually metallic ores), fuel (coal, petroleum, gas), and quarrying. 
Under these divisions of the provincial mining industry, regulations may be sum- 
marized as follows:— 


Placer.—In those provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired 
and held, and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These are sometimes described as quartz, lode minerals, 
or minerals in place. The most elaborate regulations apply in this division. In 
all provinces except Alberta, a prospectors or miners licence to search for mineral 
deposits, valid for a year, must be obtained. A claim of promising-looking ground 
of a specified size may then be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time 
limit, with the payment of recording fees. Work to a specified value per annum 
must be performed upon the claim for a period up to five years, when a grant or 
lease of the mining rights may be obtained subject to fees or annual rental. The 
taxation most frequently applied is a percentage of net profits of producing mines. 


Fuels.—In those provinces in which coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid 
down and the conditions regarding work and rental under which they may he held. 
In some cases royalties are provided for. In the cases of petroleum and natural 
gas, a boring permit on likely ground is usually first obtained. If oil or gas is 
discovered, the operator may obtain the lease or grant of a limited area subject to 
rental or fees. A royalty on production is sometimes payable. 


| 
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Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holding and the 
terms of lease or grant. 


The more important features of the regulations dealing with these divisions 
of the mining industry are outlined for each of the provinces below. 


Nova Scotia.—Administration——Minister of Mines, Parliament Buildings, 
Halifax. Legislation—Mines Act (c. 22, R.S.N.S. 1923) and amending Acts of 
1927 (c. 17), 1929 (ec. 22), 1933 (c. 12), 1935 (c. 23), 1936 (c. 46), 19387 (c. 19), 1938 
(c. 18), and 1939 (c. 22); Coal Mines Regulations Act (c. 1, 1927) and amending 
Acts of 1934 (c. 44 and 45), 1985 (c. 89), and 1988 (c. 37); and Metalliferous Mines 
and Quarries Regulations Act 1987 (c. 3). 


General Muinerals.—Prospectors licence at nominal fee. Lease of mining 
rights—40 years for gold and silver; 20 years, three times renewable, for other 
minerals; both subject to annual rental and performance of work. 


Coal.—Royalty—123 cents per long ton, with exemption of coal used in mining 
operations and for domestic purposes by workmen employed about the mine. 


Quarrying.—Rights to limestone, gypsum, and building materials are acquired 
with ordinary land title. 


New Brunswick.— Administration Department of Lands» and Mines, 
Fredericton. Legislation—Mining Act (c. 35, R.S.N.B. 1927), as amended by e. 27, 
1927, and c. 23, 1933. In most grants of Crown land since about 1805, all mines and 
minerals are reserved to the Crown. Prior to that time, most of the land grants 
reserved only gold, silver, copper, lead, and coal. 


General Minerals.—Prospectors licence, terminating Dec. 31, costs $10. Claims.— 
A prospector may stake 10 claims of 40 acres each which must be registered within 
30 days and 25 days’ work done in each claim within the year. All this work may be 
concentrated on one of a group of claims. Mining rights are granted by mining 
licence, renewable annually, upon payment of $10 per claim. When the mine pro- 
duces on a commercial basis, a 20-year lease under similar conditions may be issued. 


Fuel.—Royalties are 10 cents per long ton on coal and 5 p.c. on the value at 
the well’s mouth for petroleum and natural gas. 


Quebec.—Administration.—Minister of Mines, Quebec. Information and 
statistics on mining operations and geological explorations are to be found in the 
Annual Report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines. Legislatton.—Quebec Mining Act 
(c. 80, R.S.Q. 1925) and amendments. In townships the Crown retains full mining 
rights on lands patented subsequently to July 24, 1880, and gold and silver rights _ 
on lands patented previous to that date. All mining rights belong to the Crown 
in most of the seigneuries. 


General Minerals.—Miners certificate good for calendar year; fee $10. Claims.— 
Five claims of 40 acres each must be recorded and 25 days’ work per claim done 
within 12 months; a development licence renewable annually is granted upon 
payment of $10 recording fee and 50 cents per acre. Mining rights can be purchased 
as a mining concession for $5 per acre for superior minerals and $3 per acre for 
inferior minerals. Operators must make annual returns to the Minister. Taxes 
are payable on annual profits at rates graduated from 4 p.c. upward. 


Ontario.—Administration—Department of Mines, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. A resident mining recorder is appointed for each mining division. 
Legislation. Mining Act (c. 47, R.S.O. 1937) with amendments; applies to all 
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Crown lands except Indian lands. ‘Title is a grant in fee simple, except in pro- 
vincial forests where mining lands are leased. There is no apex law, all claim 
boundaries extending vertically downwards. Disputes are settled by the recorder, 
or on appeal, by the Judge of the Mining Court of Ontario. 


General Minerals—Annual miners licence—fee $5 for an individual; $100 
on each $1,000,000 capital for companies; holder permitted to stake 9 claims in 
any or every mining division for himself, but not more than 3 of such claims may 
be staked on behalf of any other licensee, nor may a: total of more than 6 such 
claims be staked on behalf of other licensees. Clazms.—In unsurveyed territory 
20 chains square (40 acres) with lines N.-S. and E.-W. astronomically; in surveyed 
territory an eighth, a quarter, or a half lot, i.e., up to 50 acres. Representation 
work consists of the actual performance of at least 200 days’ work within 5 years. 
Taxation.—Five cents per acre per annum on patented and leased mining lands 
with an area of 10 acres or over in unorganized territory; on net profits, with $10,000 
exempt, 3 p.c. up to $1,000,000, 5 p.c. from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, and 6 p.c. on 
the excess above $5,000,000. 


Fuels.—Petroleum, natural gas, coal, and salt on the James Bay slope may be 
searched for under authority. of a boring permit. A total of 1,920 acres may be 
taken up by an individual in blocks of 640 acres. Certain areas have been with- 
drawn from staking. 


Manitoba.—Administration.—Director, Mines Branch, Department of Mines 
and Natural Resources, Winnipeg; mining recorders’ offices at Winnipeg and The 
Pas. Legislation.—The Mines Act (c. 27, 1980; c. 28, 1932; c. 25, 1933; c. 27, 
1934; c. 26, 1937-38) and regulations thereunder; the Mining Tax Act (ec. 27, 1933; 
c. 44, 1937); the Well Drilling Act (c. 50, 1937); the Crown Lands Act (c. 7 and 8, 
1934; c. 9, 1935; and c. 12, 1938);,.the Manitoba Natural Resources Act (ce. 30, 
1930); and the Surveys Act (c. 190, C.A. 1924) and regulations thereunder. 


General Minerals.—The regulations follow closely those summarized for Do- 
minion lands in Subsection 1, except that: not more than 3 claims may be staked 
for any one licensee, and not more than 9 altogether by one person in any year 
in any mining division; representation work required is 25 days’ work per year 
for 5 years, for which purpose 9 claims may be grouped. 


Fuels.—A prospecting permit, good for one year, is necessary to search for oil, 
coal, gas, or salt. If mineral is discovered a 21-year lease, subject to annual rentdl 
and certain work, is granted. | 


Quarrying.—Lands up to 40 acres containing building stone, clay, gravel, 
gypsum, or sand may be leased as a quarrying location at an annual rental. 


Saskatchewan.—Administration.—Department of Natural Resources, Regina. 
Legislation.—Mineral Resources Act of 1931 and regulations thereunder; Saskat- 
chewan Mines Act, providing for the competency of mine managers and pit bosses, 
for the reporting of accidents, and the welfare-and safety of those employed in the 
production of minerals; Coal Mining Industry Act, 1935, providing for a Coal 
Administrator to administer all legislation pertaining to the coal industry. 


General Minerals.—The regulations follow closely those outlined for Dominion 
lands in Subsection 1, except that the holder of a miners licence may stake not more 
than 3 claims for himself and 3 for each of 2 other licensees; not more than 9 
claims may be grouped for representation work. 
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~ Coal.—Three locations may be applied for by mail or in person; the size of a 
location may be from 80 acres to 640 acres, but the length must not exceed three 
times the breadth. All operators must be licensed by the Coal Administrator, 
the licence being contingent upon payment of fair wages, workmen’s compensation 
assessments, rentals and royalties to the Crown, and certain other conditions. 
Operators must mine annually 5 tons per acre on leases issued since Jan. 1, 1986. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas.—Locations may be applied for by mail or in person. 
The area of a location may be from 40 acres to 19,200 acres, and one person may 
apply for 3 locations, but not over 19,200 acres in all, except in unsurveyed lands, 
in which the limit is 1,920 acres. An operator must obtain a permit and furnish a 
substantial bond. All drillers must secure licences of competency. The record of 
a driller may be obtained by payment of a fee. 


Alberta.—Administration.—Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton. 
There is a staff of inspectors of mines. Legislation—vThe Provincial Lands Act, 
1939; the Oil and Gas Wells Act, 1931; the Oil and Gas Resources Conservation 
Act; the Mines Act; the Coal Sales Act; and the Coal Miners Wage Security Act. 


The fuels—coal, natural gas, and petroleum—constitute the most important 
mineral resources of Alberta. 


Coal.—All coal rights are disposed of under terminable leases at an annual 
rental of $1 per acre and subject to a royalty of 5 cents per short ton on production. 
The minimum area is 40 acres and the maximum 2,560. New leases are granted 
only for the continuation of existing operations or in the few instances for purely 
local needs if the locality cannot be economically supplied by existing mines. The 
Chief Inspector of Mines with a staff of mine inspectors administers the regulations 
for the safe operation of all mines, sets examinations, approves and issues certificates 
of competency to operating officials, requires all companies to register their trade 
name and sell coal under their registered name, and also requires all coal operators 
to provide bond to insure payment of wages. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas.—Areas of from 10,000 to 50,000 acres in a block 
may be placed under reservation for geological exploration for 45 days for a fee of 
5 cents per acre. Jf monthly reports prove that the work is being diligently carried 
on, extensions up to a total of six months may be granted. Provided the work has 
been satisfactorily completed and all geological reports filed, leases may be applied 
for; a lease must first be obtained before a license to driJ/l on Crown rights is granted. 
The applicant may be granted a credit to be applied on lease rentals of part of the 
approved expenditure in excess of 20 cents per acre. 


Applications for leases must be made in person. The minimum area is 160 
acres and the maximum 1,920. Leases are issued for a period of 21 years, renewable 
for a further 21 years, at a rental of $1 an acre per year, and a royalty of 10 p.c. 
on the product of the location. 


The drilling and production operations, and the production from oil and gas 
wells is controlled by the Petroleum and Natural Gas Conservation Board under 
very complete regulations based on sound engineering practice and waste prevention. 
Drilling sites must be approved. In producing oil fields the Board issues monthly 
orders giving the production allowable for each well, based on bottom hole pressure, 
gas-oil ratio, acreage, and rate of flow. The Board may levy a tax on petroleum 
property to cover administration costs. 
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British Columbia.—Administration Department of Mines, Victoria. The 
Department includes all Government offices in connection with the mining industry. 
Legislation.—The Department of Mines Act and other Acts respecting mining and 
minerals, notably: the Mineral Act (c. 181, R.S.B.C. 1936); the Placer-Mining 
Act (c. 184, R.S.B.C. 1936); Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act (c. 189, R.S.B.C. 
1936); the Coal-Mines Regulation Act (c. 188, R.S.B.C. 1936); and amendments 
to the above Acts. 


Placer.—Claims are of three classes: (1) creek diggings—250 feet long and 1,000 
feet wide, 500 feet on each side of the stream; (2) bar diggings—250 feet square 
on a bar covered at high water, or a strip 250 feet long at high water, extending 
between high-water mark and extreme low-water mark; (8) dry diggings over which 
water never extends—250 feet square. A placer claim must be worked by the owner, 
or someone on his behalf continuously during working hours. Discontinuance 
for 7 days, except in close season, lay-over, leave of absence, sickness or other 
reason satisfactory to the Gold Commissioner, is deemed abandonment. To hold 
a placer claim more than one year, it must be recorded again before the expiration 
of the year. 


Placer leases of unoccupied Crown lands, approximately 80 acres in extent, 
may be granted by the Gold Commissioner of the district, the annual rental for 
such a lease being $30 and the annual expenditure required in development work $250. 
Provision is also made for the granting of special leases of areas in excess of that 
referred to above. 


General Minerals.—The terms of the mining laws are favourable to the pros- 
pector and operator, fees and rentals being small. Prospectors licence or “free 
miners certificate’”—applicant must be over the age of 18; fee for individual $5 
per annum; for a joint-stock company $50 or $100 per annum depending on capital- 
ization. Mineral claims must not exceed 1,500 feet square (51-65 acres); work, 
amounting to $500, which may be spread over 5 years, required to obtain a Crown 
grant, while surface rights are obtainable at a figure in no case exceeding $5 per 
acre. 


Section 2.—Summary of General Production. 


The importance of mineral production as compared with other primary in- 
dustries in Canada is indicated in Chapter VII, beginning at p. 167, while its part in 
the external trade of Canada is dealt with in Chapter XVI, especially Subsections 3 
and 7. 


Subsection 1.—General Statistics of Mineral Production. 


Historical Statistics.—Definite records of the annual value of mineral 
production go back only to 1886, as given in Table 1, although actual production 
began with the earliest settlements. The figures given are not strictly comparable 
throughout the whole period, minor changes having been adopted in methods of 
computing both the metallic content of ores sold and the valuations of the products. 
Earlier methods resulted in a somewhat higher value than those now in use would 
have shown. However, the changes do not interfere with the general usefulness 
of the figures in showing the broad trends of the mineral industry. 


Current Production.—The trend in the development of the mineral resources 
of Canada is given at pp. 300-303 of the special article that appears at the beginning 
of this chapter. . 
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1.—Value of Mineral Production in Canada, 1886-1939. 


316 

Year. Total Value. 

$ 

LUSLGe eee eee 10,221,255 
1887. cee” 10,321,331 
LS888an. ies. 12,518, 894 
L889 Fhe ee 14,013,113 
1 SOO Re eye 16,763,353 
ic LOWE Careeamere 18,976,616 
1892 Pers, 5 ca 16,623,415 
1893-57 caer 20,035,082 
TOQ4 SR ee: 19,931, 158 
1 SOS Gece 20,505,917 
TSO As. 22,474,256 
1897 bree Pak 28,485, 023 
LS9Seee eee 88,412, 431 
ASO0 ee. tote: 49 234, 005 
TSO0 2 oe 64,420, 877 
1900 Seats 65,797,911 
1902 ye oie 63, 231, 836 
1903 Ste 61, 740,513 
1904453 See 60,082,771 


1Beginning with 1931 exchange equalization of gold production is included. 


Value 
per 
Total Value. Canitis 
$ $ 

69,078,999 11-51 
79,286,697 | 12-86 
86,865,202 | 13-55 
85,557,101 | 12-92 
91,831,441 13-50 
106,823,623 | 15-29 
103,220,994 | 14-32 
135,048, 296 18-28 
145, 634, 812 19-08 
128, 863,075 16-36 
137, 1090 ae 17-18 
177, 201, 534 22-15 
189,646,821 | 23-53 
211,301, 897 25-93 
176, 686,390 21-26 
227,859, 665 26-63 
171,923,342 | 19-56 
184, 297, 242 20-66 
214,079,331 | 23-76 


Value 
Year. | Total Value. |. .P& 
Capita. 
$ $ 
1074 fe as. 209,583, 406 22-92 
12525. 226, 583,333 24-38 
19262... 240, 437,123 25-44 
Ly Oe 247,356, 695 25-67 
1028 274 , 989, 487 27-96 
1029.58 310,850,246 | 31-00 
1930.2 °%) 279,873,578 | 27-42 
19311. o 230,434,726 | 22-21 
NGS eer: 191,228, 225 18-20 
IG3Stes 221,495, 253 20-74 
alt hy. Wee 278,161,590 | 25-67 
L930 Cans 312,344,457 | 28-56 
1936; exeee 361,919,372 | 32-82 
NOB emerers 457,359,092 41-12 
LOS Sic 441,823,237 | 39-42 
19392. .... 473,107,021 41-81 


2Subject to revision. 


2.—Mineral Production of Canada, 1936-38. 


1936. 1937. 1938. 
Mineral: Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Metallics. $ 

Antimonys asta © b. Nil - 7,394 24,560 2,200 
Arsenic (AseQ3)....... ‘ 1,365, 606 42,491 i 41,032 | 2,175,646 56,538 

HSMAUt ee Contin ete cee, odd 364, 165 360,523 Seale 5, 654 9,516 9,754 
Cadmium. aes see. ss 785,916 699,465 745,207 | 1,222,140 699,138 561, 799 
Chromites), ieee 2 13,578 2 43,250 Nil - 
Cobalt s en see ee lb. 887,591 804, 676 507, 064 848,145 459, 226 790,913 
Copper. 2-3). eae “  1421,027, 732 | 39,514,101 |1530,028,615 | 68,917,219 |571,249, 664 | 56,554, 034 

OlAG EY sco socket ona fine oz.| 38,748,028 |131,2938,4213] 4,096,213 |148,326,4933) 4,725,117 |166,205,9903 
LiGAGhEIae eck ena nae Ib. {383,180,909 | 14,993,869 411,999,484 | 21,053,173 |418,927,660 | 14,008,941 
Maganese ore......... ton 221 1,596 85 817 Nil - 
MCRCHEYE wants ae lb. Ne 2 2 760 760 
Molybdenite!......... ton Nil - 8 8,147 74 4,500 
NI CKGUR ac cths fey Ib. {169,789,393 | 43,8 76,5251224, 905,046 | 59,507,176 210,572,788 | 53,914,494 
Palladium, rhodium, 

iridium, etc........ fine oz. 103,671 | 2,483,075 119,829 | 3,179,782 130,893 | 3,677,342 
Platinum. ts ses. dee “ P3ieb/1o Ve Oral vol 139,377 | 6,752,816 161,326 | 5,196,794 
Radium cost. feces. 200it teas 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Selenium 2 2.002.405, lb. 350, 857 621,017 397, 227 687, 203 358, 929 622,742 
Silvers... trae ok. tae fine oz.| 18,334,487 | 8,278,804 || 22,977,751 | 10,312,644 || 22,219,195 | 9,660,239 
Telliiaaateners antennas lb. 35,591 62,997 41,490 UB CHC GCh 48 , 237 82, 967 
Titanium ore......... ton 2,566 18,318 4,229 26,432 207 1,449 
ZING Ee ee Ib. 1338, 182,736 | 11,045,007 |1870,337,589 | 18,153,949 381,506,588 | 11,723,698 
Totals, Metallics. .......... = |259, 425,194 - |334,165,243 -— |323,075,154 

Non-Metallics. 
FUuELs. 
Coals i ae ton | 15,229,182 | 45,791,934 || 15,835,954 | 48,752,048 |] 14,294,718 | 43,982,171 
Natural gas......... M cu. ft.} 28,113,348 | 10,762,243 || 32,380,991 | 11,674,802 || 33,444,791 | 11,587,450 
Pea gizasahestarisceea cee ton 1,341 7,376 478 2,676 620 3,500 
Petroleum, crude..... bbl. 1,500,374 | 3,421,767 || 2,943,750 | 5,399,353 || 6,966,084 | 9,230,173 
Toraus, FuELS..... ast - | 59,983,320 - | 65,828,879 — | 64,803,294 

OrHer Non-MErALLics. 
ABDOSEOS.....cc aus mene ton 301,287 | 9,958,183 410,026 | 14,505,791 289,793 | 12,890,195 
Bituminous sands..... Nil - 35 142 5 5 
Digtomiten. pancho... ie 615 13, 650 643 18, 606 398 18, 842 
Meldsnaw’...c, studs. - so 17, 846 154,475 21,346 178, 222 14, 058 129, 293 
Bluomsper?. sie fies. es 75 900 150 2,550 217 3,906 
GEABDIGC a ..218 Ga Ba dewracs 2 88,812 2 125,343 2 41,590 
Grindstones (incl. pulp- 

stones): hi. Fseann es ton 569 24,724 412 21,429 306 16,198 
Gy psamMint eect een: 6 833,822 | 1,278,971 || 1,047,187 | 1,540,483 | 1,008,799 | 1,502,265 
Iron oxides (ochre).... “ 5, 854 69, 630 6,197 83, 640 5,821 71, 769 
Lithium minerals........... Nil - 2 1,694 Nil = 
Magnesitic dolomite........ 2 768, 742 2 677,207 2 420, 261 
Magnesium sulphate.. ton 654 13,712 727 14,456 470 9,400 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 317. 
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a 2.—Minera!l Production of Canada, 1936-88—concluded. 


1936. 1938. 
mineral Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
OrHerR Non-MeErTatiics— $ $ $ 
concluded. J 
Micas 322. cee ete et lb. 1,601,557 74,556 || 1,890,376 133,731 || 1,037,026 80,989 
Mineral water...... imp. gal. 154, 286 18,516 5,019 20,586 188,309 21,619 
oe Marcher cider. 2 37,426 2 121,481 2 142,737 
Phosphate............ ton 525 4,927 100 900 | _ 208 1,886 
Quartzere SPPPh. To ‘ 1,046, 649 597,781 || 1,377,448 | 1,129,011 ] 1,380,011 961,617 
SE PRE 4 hake eee . 391,316 | 1,778,144 458,957 | 1,799,465 440,045 | 1,912,913 
MIICA TICK oss cos os M ,393 : 3,744 181,126 1,788 100, 403 
SGEDSbOnGe othe cieciecloeietes 2 32,770 2 40,513 2 35,038 
Sodium carbonate.... ton 192 1,677 286 2,574 252 = 2e208 
Sodium sulphate...... By 75,598 552,681 79, 884 618, 028 63,009 553,307 
SulphuTl Kees AMS $ 122,182 | 1,033,055 re 1,154,992 112,395 | 1,044,817. 
2 Ang 


pe \ Ce 5 Aen SA ii 14,508 144,500 


123,301 10, 853 109, 810 


Torats, OrHeR Non- 


METALHICS...0....000% ‘ ~ 16, 740,117 22,495,271 - | 20,066,123 
Totals, Non-Metallics..... - | 76,728,437 88,324,150 ||: — | 84,869,417 
Clay Products and Other 

Structural Materials. 

Cuay Propwucts. 
Brick— 

Soft Mud Process— 

PH ACa reer ee M 6,097 111,378 9,904 175,544 10, 838 208, 610 

Common......... M 24,180 302, 690 23,636 316,534 24,104 313, 082 
Stiff Mud Process 
(wire cut)— 

HCO han ose oo M 30, 218 575, 765 37,610 735,615 34,179 671,471 

Commmont a) « 6. M 35,592 484,078 55, 689 755, 630 50, 734 681,744 

Dry Press— 

ARC tO=S: Sam 5 Sn ve M 8,961 165,924 12,565 233,542 13,125 266, 039 

Conimionooe ee: M 10, 241 100, 785 14,136 152, 662 15,536 192,741 
Fancy or ornamental 

Prices, rot: M 25 1,374 55 2,972 63 4,175 

Sewer brick......... M 418 6,778 175 PaPaThEt’ 228 3,581 

Paving brick 2.2.2... M 116 _ 8,149 3 131 1 34 

Birebrick ono. «ce. M 2,548 118,923 2,950 142, 827 2 2ho 113,581 
Fireclay and other clay ton 2,437 17, 639 8,165 31,068 2,344 17, 243 
Bentonite! 2Ai50 3... 30! 120 180 163 1,971 1,179 3,659 
Fireclay blocks and shapes.. 2 65,171 2 75,431 2 13,002 
Hollow blocks........ ton 58,501 467,860 64,526 533 , 843 70,648 591,416 
Roofing tile: 4.5.00: No. 52,730 2,139 60,542 3,302 150, 504 5,196 
Floor tile (quarries) ..sq. ft. 97,738 13,798 73,191 12,169 100,958 15,330 
Drainilesads 2).0d M 8,148 214,590 11,391 298,970 12,862 322,774 
Sewer pipe, copings, flue lin- 

ASS TOT OS seal listhcsace ose dis 2 588,485 2 790,210 2 778,107 
Pottery, glazed or unglazed.. 2 218,402 2 232,209 2 235,890 
Other clay products......... 2 11,919 2 19,452 2 37, 899 

Toraus, CLay Propucts. = ayes tOl7, - | 4,516,859 - | 4,536,084 

OTHER STRUCTURAL 

MATERIALS. 

Womenteae ou os ck. bbl. | 4,508,718 | 6,908,192 || 6,168,971 | 9,095,867 || 5,519,102 | 8,241,350 
bye colces (fe tees | ae a ton 468,401 | 3,335,970 549,353 | 3,824,917 486,922 | 3,542,652 
Sand and gravel........ se 22,124,160 | 6,921,399 |) 27,001,301 | 10,492,696 || 82,223,882 | 12,002,554 
SIAGe uae icon ak mise tata “ 1,247 5,414 900 5,519 979 6,311 
Stone— 

Granite wa Alec 36. "a G415743) 1 15.819 31301" 1, 185; 099. | 158275433 705,307 | 1,379,417 

TMOSTONC' sy. oe. ok ee 3,731,548 | 3,143,872 || 5,542,806 | 4,673,942 || 4,288,507 | 3,864,619 

Marblorts...0) a! 32, nf 22, 866 169, 698 21,642 88,595 19,375 87, 274 

Sandstone. ...../... s 285,508 495, 856 235, 165 343, 871 101, 853 218, 405 


Torats, OTHER STRUCTURAL 
WUAPURIALS . 6c.'s 05609 05% 0 - | 22,299,714 - | 30,352,840 - | 29,342,582 


q Totals, Clay Products and 
Other Structural Mat- 


CRIARS Le CGA hides. batt - | 25,770,741 - | 34,869,699 - | 33,878,666 
Grand Totals (Canadian 

PUINGS oo 2. SHON in pes - |861,919,372 — |457,359,692 - 441,823, 237 

1Contained in concentrates exported. 2Not available. 3Value in Canadian funds. 

4Not available for publication. 5Included with petroleum refining. 6Sulphur content of 


pyrites shipped and estimated sulphur contained in the sulphuric acid made from smelter gases. 
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Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—In order to interpret more clearly 
and simply the trends in mineral production in Canada over the period since 1929, 
Table 3 gives the percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral 
in each year. Values upon which percentages in this table are based are the annual 
values of mineral production expressed in Canadian currency as published. 


3.—Percentages of the Total Value of Mineral Production, by Groups, and Principal 
Minerals, 1929-38. 


Mineral. 1929. | 1980. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. 
METALLICS. 
Cobailtee sence dee tees ci oe ne 0-6 0-4 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Copper. eee eee 14-0; 13-6] 10-6 8-0 9-8 9-6] 10-3} 10-9) 15-1] 12-8 
Goldene Cee ee ee 12-8] 15-5) 24-4) 37-4) 38-0] 36-9] 37-0] 36-3] 31-3] 37-6 
Bead eee emer tee re eT ey 5:3 4-7 3-2 2°8 2-9 3:0 3-4 4-1 4-6 3-1 
Nickel 285. hanes ice nee ee 8-7 8-7 6-7 3°8 9-1} 11-6) 11-3) 12-1) 13-0) 12-2 
Platinoumymetalseas. oe 0-5; 0-9 1-2 1-0) 1 (OeTin 222 By ow 2-2 2-0 
Silviereie snc oe Chir eee 3:9 3°6 2-7 3-0 2-6 2-8 3-4 Zo 2°3 2-2 
LAD Sei REA ots OER ek 3-4 3°4 GAOT 2-2 2-9 3°3 3-2 3-1 4-0 2-7 
Torats, METALLICS!.............. 49-6] 51-0} 52-0} 58-6} 66-4] 69-7] 71-0] 71-7] 73-1) 73-1 
FUELS. 
Coals: 5 oer cone eee ees 20-3} 18-9} 18-1] 19-4] 16-3] 15-1] 13-4} 12-7] 10-7) 10-0 
INSGURAUeAS B65 ose calor ene eee 3-2 3°7 4-0 4-7 3-9 3-2 3-0 3-0 2°5 2-6 
Petroleum... tnt es iota 1-2 1-8 1:8 1-6 1-4 1-2 1-1 0-9 1-2} 2-1 
IPOTALS> MMURLSE: ices ec cae 24-7| 24-4) 23-9) 25-7] 21-6] 19-5} 17-5} 16-6] 14-4] 14-7 
Non-METALLuIcs. 
(A S DEST OS <2. GR OE POR favo.c ee es 4-2 3°0 2-1 1-6 2-4 1-8 2-3 2°8 3-2 2-9 
GIy. DSUII Tactic ere 2 eae a rea eee 1-1 1-0} 0-9) 0-6) 0-3 0-3 0:3 0-4 0-3 0:3 
Dalthe sc sc obtk  bicia ache ce ee ee eee 0:5 0-6 0-8 1-0 0-9 0-7 0-6 0-5 0-4 0-4 
Sulphursy | Hetetee oca eae ee 0-1 0-1 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-3 0-3 0-2 
Torauts, Non-Merauuics!......... 6:8} 5:4) 4-8! 4-0] 4-5) 3-8] 4-0} 4-6] 4-9] 4-5 
Cuay Propvucts. 

Torauts, Cray Propucts......... A> S| es o-Si e ond 1-9 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1:0 

OrHEeR StRucTURAL MATERIALS. 
Cement Bees GME UA Pots fa so Mee ease Mace nd 6-2 6-3 6-9 3°6 2-0 2-0 1-8 1-9 2-0 1-9 
N Oren reheat he el uN aie 1-9 1-4 1-2 es 1-1 1-0 0-9 0-9 0-8 0°8 
Sand-and jeraviels. 420 a07) ek eae 2-41 3-0] 2-9) 2-3 2-0 125)) 62-1 1-919) 28 2-7 
SONG exces. toe Cer Banke Kaan ae 3°9 4-7 4-9 2°6 1-4 1-5 1-7 1-4 1-5 1-3 

Totats, OTHER STRUCTURAL 

MAGmRIAGS eq. saci ate ene 14-4) 15-4) 15-9] 9-8] 6-5) 6-0] 6-5] 6-1 6-6] 6-7 
Grand Totals........... 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0} 100-6) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 


1Includes minor items not specified. 


Although the year 1926 was not a normal year in mineral production to the same 
extent as in some other productive fields, by using it as a base year the rapid changes 
that have resulted from circumstances arising since 1926 can be seen more clearly. 
Table 4 shows the indexes of volume of mineral production, using 1926 as the base 
year, by principal minerals, for the period 1927-38. 
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; 4.—Indexes of Volume of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 1927-38. 


(1926= 100.) 

Mineral. 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. 

METALLICS. 
Gobaltoa iH, fir. 132-5) 143-9) 139-8) 104-4] 78-4) 73-8) 70-2] 89-5) 102-5} 133-5) 76-3) 69-1 
Copper errr nes ok 105-3] 152-3] 186-4] 228-0] 219-6] 186-1] 225-4] 274-1] 314-8] 316-3] 398-2) 429-2 
CHOldiemiane rs ss etree» 105-6] 107-8] 109-9] 119-8] 153-6] 173-5] 168-1] 169-4] 187-3} 213-7] 233-5) 269-4 
BOAGs ON stars veld sweeter 109-7) 119-1) 115-1) 117-3) 94-2) 90-2) 93-9) 122-0) 119-5) 135-0) 145-2) 147-6 
INIEROL SoS paivr ten ons. 101-7| 147-2| 167-8] 157-9] 99-9] 46-2} 126-7] 195-8] 210-8] 258-3] 342-2] 320-4 
Platinum metals........ 117-9] 110-8) 131-5) 357-4] 470-3) 287-2) 260-3)1220-8)1106-8)1381-9]1463-9) 1694-4 
Ue 9 a ho 101-6} 98-1) 103-4] 118-2) 91-9} 82-0) 67-9] 73-4) 74-3) 82-0} 102-7) 99-3 
LACM pets ne iterate weet So 110-4) 123-1) 131-6) 178-5} 158-2} 114-9] 132-8} 199-1} 213-9] 222-2) 247-0) 254-4 

Non-MErattics. 

Asbestoss.cn ccs ence? 98-3] 97-7] 109-5) 86-7) 58-8) 44-0) 56-7) 55-8) 99-8} 107-8) 146-8) 103-7 
NE pee Lely See en 120-3] 141-0) 137-1] 121-2] 97-7| 49-6] 43-4] 52-2] 61-3] 94-4) 118-5) 114-2 
Gr ncrdek's SRR ts otha. 102-3] 114-1] 125-8] 103-5] 98-7} 100-4] 106-7] 122-6] 137-2] 149-0) 174-8) 167-6 
Sulphur. 0... s6c02..)... - 153-0} 169-6) 149-6} 198-6} 210-8) 227-4] 204-3) 267-3) 484-1) 518-9] 445-6 

FuELs 
Det as. 3 oaks 105-8] 106-6) 106-2} 90-3) 74-3) 71-2) 72-2) 83-8) 84-3) 92-4) 96-1] 86-7 
Natural gas..........0.. 111-3] 117-6) 147-8) 152-9] 134-7) 121-9] 120-5) 120-6) 129-7] 146-4] 168-6) 174-1 
Petroleum... 2.5.0. 6% 130-8) 171-3) 306-6) 417-7) 423-3) 286-6) 314-3) 387-1) 396-9) 411-7) 807-7)1911-4 
STRUCTURAL MaATERIALS.! 
Comen’s 3.053.045 eae 115-6) 126-6] 141-1] 126-7] 116-7) 51-7] 34-5) 43-5) 41-9) 51-8) 70-9) 63-4 
PROS CONS. FL. SLR 107-5) 122-9] 162-9] 118-6] 83-3] 77-5) 78-2) 88-9] 98-0) 113-2) 132-7] 117-6 
Sand and gravel........ 122-4] 164-2) 162-7] 166-8] 127-1) 84-6) 68-6) 86-8) 124-0) 129-3) 157-8) 188-3 


BELONG! oboe castes 114-2} 129-0} 150-4} 156-2} 131-3} 73-3] 45-9] 63-7| 67-5} 77-9) 108-4) 80-0 


1ixcluding clay products. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production. 


Since 1907, Ontario has been the principal mineral-producing province of Canada, 
and, in recent years, has contributed about 50 p.c. of the total mineral production 
of the Dominion. The rise in the price of gold has been especially favourable to 
Ontario’s mineral production, while the Sudbury nickel-copper deposits are another 
outstanding feature in the mineral resources of the Province. In 1938 Ontario’s 
production was 49-7 p.c. of the total and in 1939, 49-0 p.c. For many years, 
British Columbia was firmly entrenched in second place in production, having most 
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of the important metals as well as substantial quantities of coal. However, since 
1930, Quebec has been challenging British Columbia’s position, having taken over 
second place on two occasions. Mineral production in Quebec has increased greatly 
since the opening up of the base and precious metal mines.. Whereas formerly non- 
metallics (especially asbestos) and structural materials made up nearly all of its 
mineral production, more than half the value is now made up of metals, particularly 
gold and copper. Quebec’s production in 1938 and 1939 was, respectively, 15-6 p.c. 
and 16-3 p.c. of the total, while British Columbia accounted for 14-6 p.c. in 1988 and 
13-8 p.c. in 1989. Nova Scotia and Alberta are the most important coal-producing 
provinces. The discovery and development of the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon 
orebodies resulted in the Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan becoming im- 
portant producers of base metals and gold and silver. Alberta, besides being a 
big producer of coal, produces considerable quantities of petroleum and natural 
gas, and, with the increased activity in this field, Alberta’s share of total mineral 
production will probably increase. 


5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1920-39. 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1899-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 345 of the 1933 Year Book, and 
for 1911-19, inclusive, at p. 323 of the 1939 edition. 


British 
Colum- 
bia. 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


e 
A Bruns- Ontario. |Manitoba. Alberta. Yukon, 


wick, 


Year. Quebec. 


1920... 
1921.. 
1922. 
1923. . 
1924... 


1925. 
1926... 
OD ene 
1928. . 
1929... 


1930. . 
1G dee 
1932. . 
1933. . 
1934.. 


1935. . 
1936. . 
1937... 


1938. . 


34,130,017 
28,912,111 
. 25, 923,499 
29,648, 893 
23,820,352 


.|17, 625, 612 
28 , 873,792 
30,111,221 
30,524,392 
30,904,453 


27,019,367 
21,081,157 
16,201,279 
16, 966, 183 
23,310,729 


23,183, 128 
26,672,278 
30,314, 188 
26,253,645 


2,491, 787/28, 886, 214 
1,901, 505/15, 157,094 
2,263, 692/17, 646,529 
2,462, 457|20, 308, 763 
1,969, 260/19, 136, 504 


1,743, 858/24, 284,527 
1,811, 104/25, 956, 193 
2,148, 535)/28, 870, 403 
2,198, 919}37, 037,420 
2,439, 072/46, 358, 285 


2,383, 571/41, 215, 220 
2,176, 910}35, 964, 537 
2,223, 505)25, 638, 466 
2,107, 682)28, 141,482 
2,156, 151/31, 269,945 


2,821, 027/39, 124, 696 


2,587, 891/49, 736,919 
2,763, 643/65, 160,215 
3,802, 565/68, 965, 594 


81,715,808 
57,356,651 
65, 866, 029 
80, 825, 851 
86,398, 656 


87,980,436 
84, 702, 296 
89, 982, 962 
99,584,718 
117, 662,505 


113,530, 976 


4,223,461 
1,934,117 
2,258, 942 
1,768,037 


1,534,249 
! 


5,453, 182 


1,837, 468/33, 586, 456/39, 411, 728/1,576, 726 
1,114, 220/80, 562, 229/33, 230, 460]1, 754, 955 
1,255, 470/27, 872, 136/39, 423 , 962)1, 785,573 
1,047, 583/31, 287, 536/43, 757,388]2, 972, 823 
1,128, 100/22 ,344, 940/52, 298,533] 952,812 


1,076, 392/25,318, 866/64, 485, 242/1, 791, 641 
1,193, 394/26, 977, 027/65, 622, 976)/2,226, 813 
1,455, 225/29, 309, 223/60, 801, 170/1, 789,044 
1,719, 461/32, 531, 416/64, 496,351|2, 709, 957 
2,253 , 506/34, 739, 986/68, 162, 878)2, 905, 736 


2,368, 612/30, 427, 742/54 , 953 ,320/2, 521,588 


97,975, 915/10, 057, 808 
85,910,030} 9,058,365 
110, 205,021) 9,026,951 
145,565,871] 9,776,934 


158, 934, 269}12,052,417 
184, 532, 892/11, 315,527 


1,931,880 
1,681,728 
2,477,425 
2,977,061 


3,816,943 
6,970,397 


230,042, 517}15, 751, 645/10, 271,463 
219,810, 994/17, 173,002] 7,782,847 


23,580, 901/35, 480, 701|2, 184,917 
21,174,061/27,326, 173|2,014,6181 
19, 702, 953/30, 794 ,504/2,073, 052! 
20, 228, 851/41, 206, 965)1, 669, 083 ! 


22,289, 681/48, 692,050}1,430, 2461 
23,305, 726/54, 407,036|2,390, 7061 
25,597, 117/73, 555, 798/38, 902, 5061 
28,966, 272/64, 549, 180)4, 528, 1881 


19392.,|30, 712, 802] 3, 680, 947/77, 112,479] 231, 696, 959/17, 430,083} 9, 106, 826/31, 275, 947/65, 056, 737/7, 034, 2411 


1Includes production from the Northwest Territories. 2Figures for 1939 are subject to revision. 


Table 6 shows the different minerals that make up the mineral production 
of each province and also the particular province or provinces that contribute 
to the production of each mineral in Canada. 
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6.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1938. 


Nors.—The mineral production of Yukon and the Northwest Territories during the calendar year 
1938 was as follows, in quantities and values: copper 75,567 Ib., $7,535; gold 79,168 fine oz., $2, 784, 734 
(current price); lead 5,198,990 lb., $173,854; silver 3,426,561 fine oz., $1,489,765; coal 361 tons, $3, 400; 
petroleum 22,855 bbl., $68,565; natural gas 1,500 M cu.ft., $335; total, $4,528,188. Radium and uranium 
salts were produced in Canada in 1938 from ores mined in the N.W.T., but statisties pertaining to those 
minerals are not available for publication. For Dominion totals by individual minerals, see Table 2. 
Dashes in this table indicate that there was no production reported. 


New ; 
; Nova ‘ ' Saskat- British 
Mineral. Saotia aig Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba uhewait Alberta. Cotuanin 
Metallics. 
Antimony!...... lb. 24,560 - - - - ~ - = 
$ 2,200 ~ - - - - - = 
Arsenic (As2Q3).1b. ~ - - | 2,175,646 - - = Z 
- - - 56,538 ~ - - = 
Bismuth... lb. - - - 9,516 - - - = 
- - 9,754 - - - = 
Cadmium...... lb - - - - 115, 166 73, 630 - 510,342 
= os = - 92,543 59, 166 - 410,090 
Cobalweesas. lb - - - 459, 226 - - - = 
- - - 790,913 - - - = 
Coppers.2..<. . lb - — |112,645,797|309,030,106)65 , 582, 772/18, 156, 157 — 165,759,265 
- — |11, 233, 039/30, 405,500} 6,539,914] 1,810,532 — | 6,557,514 
Gold? 22 fine oz 26,560 - 881,263] 2,896,477] 185,706 50,021 305} 605,617 
934, 248 — |30, 998, 426}101,883,578] 6,532,209] 1,759,489 10, 728/21, 302,578 
We@adei. hse »'s Ib - = = 22,363 - - — 1413,706,307 
$ - - - 748 - - — {13,834,339 
Mercury........ lb. - - - - - = - 760 
= = = = = - = 760 
Molybdenite 
(concen- ton - - - 7 o - - - 
trates). oie - ~ - 4,500 ~ - - - 
Nickels. 258..!. lb. - ~ — |210,572,738 - = - = 
g = ~ — 153,914,494 - ~ - o 
Palladium, 
rhodium, 
iridium, fine oz - - - 130, 893 - - - - 
ete. - - = | 3,677,342 ~ - = 
Platinum... fine oz - - - 161,310 - - - 16 
- - — | 5,196,279 - - - 515 
Selenium....... lb - - 217,952 54,577 57,788 28,612 - - 
- - 378,147 94,691 100, 262 49,642 - - 
Silver...... fine oz. 988 — | 1,189,495} 4,318,837) 1,198,315} 898,413 23/11, 186, 563 
430 - 517,157] 1,877,701] 520,991) 390,603 10] 4,863,582 
Tellurium........lb. - - 41,577 - 4,454 2,206 - ~ 
_ - 7415512 - 7,661 3,794 - - 
Titanium ore...ton - - 207 sa ‘3 i: is if 
$ -_ - 1,449 - - = = - 
ANORSeE. hate; lb. - — | 5,315,852 — 146, 864,575/29, 962,597 — |299,363,564 
$ = - 163,356 — | 1,440,148} 920,751 - | 9,199,443 
Totals, 
Metallics...... $ 936,878 — 143,363, 086)197,912,038/15 233,728) 4,993,977 10, 738|56,168,821 
Non-Metallics. 
FuELs. 
(Cloth Ca. See een ton| 6,236,417 342, 238 - - 2,016] 1,022,166] 5,251,233) 1,440,287 
$ 122,523,802] 1,133,346 - - 5,660] 1,380,416]13, 698,470] 5,237,077 
Natural gas M cu.ft. - 577,492 — |10,952, 806 600 90, 285}21, 822, 108 - 
- 284,689 — | 6,460,764 180 34,136} 4,807,346 - 
HOGS sc cs cass ton - - - 620 ~ - - - 
$ = - ~ 3,500 = - = - 
Petroleum, bbl. - 19,276 - 172,641 - — | 6,751,312 - 
crude. $ ~ 27,246 ~ 359, 268 ~ - | 8,775,094 ~ 


-_— | 


6, 823,532 5,840) 1,414,552/27, 280,910] 5,237,077 


Toraus, Funts...$ |22,523,802| 1,445,281 


1Contained in concentrates exported. 2Current price in Canadian funds, 
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6.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1938—continued. 


New ig 
Mineral. mos S ts Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Bey Alberta. aie 
Non-Metallics— 
concluded. 
OTHER 
Non-MEtTA.tics. 
Asbestos....... ton - - 289,793 - - - - - 
$ - — {12,890,195 - - os = - 
Bituminous ton - ~ ~ - - - 1 - 
sands. $ - ~ - = - - 1 - 
Diatomite..... ton 384 ~ - ~ - - te 14 
13,480 = = = - - = 362 
Feldspar....... ton - - 5,874 8,106 78 - - - 
$ - - 62,878 65, 964 451 - - - 
Fluorspar...... ton ~ - - 217 - - - - 
- - - 3,906 - - - - 
Graphite........ $ - - - 41,590 - - - ~ 
Grindstones (in- 
cludes pulp- ton 131 175 - ~ - - - - 
stones, etc.). $ 7,006 9,192 - - - - - - 
Gypsum....... ton 870, 856 48,418 - 57,503 14,571 - - 17,451 
$ 908,383} 159,203 - 242,470 92,129 - - 100,080 
Tron oxides ton - gS 5,387 - - - = 434 
(ochre). $ - - 67,209 - - - - 4,560 
Magnesitic- . 
dolomite...... $ - - 420, 261 - - - - 
Magnesium ton ~ - - - - ~ - 470 
sulphate $ - = = = ~ - - 9,400 
MicatsiGhticees lb - - 436,037] 504,739 - - - 96, 250 
$ a - 72,982 6,445 - = - 1,562 
Mineral imp. gal. - - 159, 893 28,416 - - - - 
waters. $ - - 19,033 2,586 - - - = 
Nepheline- 
syenite........ $ - - ~ 142,737 - ~ - - 
Phosphate..... ton - - 208 - - - - - 
. $ - - 1,886 - - - - - 
Quarts 0 eee ton 4,701 - 85,153} 1,173,259 - 116, 898 = = 
$ 8,415 - 315,251 597,037 - 40,914 - - 
Saltiecie: eee ton 44,950 - - 388, 130 2,920 - 4,045 - 
$j} 194,759 - - | 1,637,140 34,979 46,035 ~ 
Silica brick... M 1,193 - ~ 595 - - ~ - 
$ ‘9,811 - - 50,592 - ~ - = 
Soapstone?...... $ - - 35,038 - ~ - ~ - 
Sodium ton - - - - - - - 252 
carbonate. $. - - - - ~ - - 2,268 
Sodium ton - - - - - 62,920 89 = 
sulphate $ - - - - - 552,180 ee ~ 
Sulphur?........ ton - - 16,580 16,897 ~ - - 78,918 
= = 98,261 168,970 - - - 777,583 
Palos, seteteon ton - - - 10, 853 ~ ~ - - 
- - - 109, 810 - - - - 


TorTats, OTHER 
Non-Meratuics.$ | 1,181,854] 168,395) 13,982,994] 3,069,247] 127,559} 593,094 47,162} 895,818 


Totals, Non- oie tan ee 
Metalliecs...... $ |23, 705,656) 1,613,676) 13,082,994! 9,892,779 133,399} 2,007, 646/27,328,072| 6,182 8.5 


Clay Products his 


—_$. —— —— —_, ] —--—— -—— - 


and Other 
Structural 
Materials. 
Cuay Propvucts. 
Brick— 
Soft Mud Pro- 
cess— 
Hace. tater M - 25 - 10, 813 - ~ ~ - 
$ ~ 500 - 208, 110 - - - - 
Common...M 842 1,415 2,486 9,096 4,395 50 1,058 5, 262 
$ 3,500 20,701 23,363 114,401 64,514 600 13,692 72; 811 
1Included with petroleum refining. 2Includes some tale. 3Sulphur content of pyrites 


shipped and estimated sulphur contained in sulphuric acid and elemental sulphur made from waste 
smelter gases. 
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:  6.— Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1938—concluded. 


New od 
Mineral. . Pibate Satin Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. bi pcan Alberta. eae 
Cray PrRopucts— 
concluded. 
Brick—concluded. 
Stiff Mud Pro- 
cess (wire cut )— 
Face........ M 477 1,157 14,440 16:215 784 153 202 751 
$ 10, 767 27,780} 286,323] 302,241 18,117 3,814 3,225 19,204 
Common...M 4,283 Deas 24,875 14,809 967 250 Peely 1,560 
$ 54,918 28,829] 337,876] 208,388 12,559 2,498 12,196 24,48 
Dry Press— 
BCOR eo. - - 1,877 9,928 - 51 1,095 174 
- 47,508 192,618 - 1,788 16,343 7,782 
Common...M - ~ 4,571 3,886 - - 7,079 - 
$ - ~- 71,309 58,558 - - 62,874 - 
Fancy or orna- 
mental M - ~ - 63 - - - ~ 
_ brick. $ - - - 4,175 - ~ - - 
Sewer brick. .M - - ~ 228 ~ - ~ - 
$ - - - 3,581 - ~ - ot 
Paving brick.M ~ - ~ = - ~ - 1 
be be = zt s = ps . 34 
Firebrick..... M 2 ~ - - - 307 20 1,884 
$ 70 - ~ - - 16,765 1,008 95, 743 
Fireclay ....... ton 1,307 40 _ - - 53 - 467 
$ 4,038 1,596 ~ ~ ~ 5,120 - 6,489 
+  Fireclay blocks 
and shapes... .$ 727 - ~ - - 62,595 - 10,190 
ile— 
Hollow ton 4,716 811 20,934 36,094 574 995 3,387 3,137 
blocks. $ 46, 736 6,239 166, 232 298, 466 5,948 8,119 29,418 30, 258 
Roofing tile No. - - - 150, 204 - - ~ 300 
$ - - — 5,183 - - - 13 
Floor tile sq.ft. - - - 100,000 - - - 958 
, (quarries). $ - - - 15,190 - - - 140 
Drain tile....M 164 178 647 10, 748 80 - 92 953 
$ 4,943 7,968 17,600 252,444 4,196 - 3,002 32,071 
Sewer pipe, cop- 
ings, flue lin- 
ings; ebe. 22.151 $ 214,554 15432 71,4383] 342,549 - ~ 93,071 55,068 
Pottery, glazed 
or unglazed... $ - 28,580 - 59, 092 ~ ~ 138,519 9,699 
Bentonite...... ton - ~ - - - - 1,136 43 
$ - ~ - = - - 3,444 215 
Other clay 


products....... $ ~ - 550 18,500 - 17,414 ~ 1,435 


Toraus, Cuay 
PRODUCTS..... $ 340, 253 123,625] 1,022,194) 2,083,496 105,334 118,713 Dll oot 365, 132 


— | [| —— | | | | | —. 


OTHER 
STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS. 
Cement....... bbk - - | 2,730,320] 1,818,032 330, 889 ~ 304,373 835,488 
$ - - | 3,693,188) 2,555,214 754,427 - 611, 790 626, 731 
" EVE Cate) a ae ton oor 15, 247 137,314 270,478 19, 824 ~ 12,053 19,655 
$ 110, 648 119, 556 843,331] 1,989, 259 198, 685 - 107,012 174,161 
4 Sand and ton| 2,077,378] 3,833,540}12,523,404| 8,531,281] 1,216,084] 1,037,753 792,760) 2,211,682 
4 gravel. $ | 1,013,266] 1,825,383) 3,532,873] 3,046,043 645, 812 662,511 525,175 751,491 
S BtOness,:. ares ton 63 , 662 13,279) 2,196,384] 2,513,291 39,378 - 1,691 288,337 
: $ 146,944 12079326))'2.527,928|) 2 aa0, 160 101,617 - 6,148 329,899 
< vat ES OL ee Oe LR ae ee ee ee Pe Ae ee eae 
ce Torats, OTHER 
5: STRUCTURAL 
Materuts....$ | 1,270,858] 2,065, 264/10,597,320) 9,913,681} 1,700,541 662,511) 1,250,125] 1,882,282 
] Totals, 
ee Clay Products 
‘ and Other 
4 Structural 
if Materials..... $ | 1,611,111) 2,188,889|11,619,514/11,997,177| 1,805,875] 781,224) 1,627,462| 2,247,414 
; Grand Totals 
b = 
E (Canadian 
M4 Funds)....... $ |26,208,645| 3,802,565|/68,965,594|219,801,994|17,173,002| 7,782,847|28,966,272|64,549,130 


1[Includes relatively large quantities used as a chemical. 
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Section 3.—Industrial Statistics of Mines and Minerals— 
Capital, Labour, Wages, etc., in the Mineral Industries. 


Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 
published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 
of the Department of Mines and, since 1921, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Prior to that year the annual statistics of mines were confined chiefly to a presentation 
of the quantity production of each of the minerals and their value at average market 
prices for the year. The scope of the statistics now includes a general review of the 
principal mineral industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel- 
copper industries, as well as a section on metallurgical works. ‘The additional data 
include such features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages and salaries 
paid, and net value of sales, while for 1934 and 1935 there was added a special sur- 
vey of expenditures for equipment, supplies, freight, and insurance by the mining 
industry, and for 1937 a similar survey for the metal-mining and smelting industries 
only. The aim has been to extend the mining statistics beyond a summary of the 
production of individual minerals, by approaching the subject from the stand- 
point of industrial organization, definitely illustrating the place that mining holds 
in the scheme of Canadian productive enterprise. 


A new figure “net income from sales” has been introduced since 1935 in ac- 
cordance with a recommendation adopted by the Conference of Commonwealth 
Statisticians in Ottawa in 1935. The net income from sales is obtained by deducting 
the cost of fuel, electricity, and consumable supplies (explosives, lubricants, chemi- 
cals, etc.), consumed in the production process, from the net sales. In view of the 
fact that statistics of process supplies were not collected prior to 1935, it is impossible 
to present statistics of net income from sales for previous years comparable to this 
new figure. 


The figures for net income from sales of industries given in Tables 7 and 8 
are those reported by the operators, and are in each case the settlements received 
for shipments by producers and the additional values obtained when the smelting 
of ores is completed in Canada. The totals indicate more nearly the actual return 
to the different industries than do the values for the minerals in Table 2 of this 
chapter where, in the cases of copper, lead, zinc, and silver, the values are computed 
by applying the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets to the 
total production from mines and smelters with no reduction for fuel, electricity, 
and other supplies consumed in the production process. Some imported ores and 
concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining works. 
The net sales of these plants include, therefore, the net value of the metals recovered 
from these imported ores and to this extent the net sales shown in Tables 7 and 8 
include products not of Canadian origin. 


Subsection 1.—Principal Factors in the Mineral Industries. 


Capital.—In connection with the item of capital, operators are requested to 
report only the capital actually invested in the enterprises, including: (1) present 
value of lands, buildings, plant, machinery, and tools; (2) cost of materials on hand, 
supplies, finished products, and ore on dump; and (8) cash, trading and operating 
accounts, and bills receivable. It should be specially noted that no estimate of 
ore reserves is included in the capital. Capital expenditures in mining ventures 
are frequently very difficult to designate. For instance, purely exploratory work- 
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ings might properly be charged to current expenses, but if these exploratory 
workings open up new ore resources and become the channel by which such ore 
is utilized, such workings become part of the productive plant and as such their 
cost is an item of capital. On the other hand, after an orebody is exhausted, much 
of the mining plant has practically no resale value and, for this reason, many com- 
panies write off such capital value of their plant during profitable years of operation. 
In these circumstances, the actual amount of capital employed in mining enterprises 
is uncertain and the figures of capital given in Tables 7 and 8 should be used with 
such reservations in mind. 


Employees.—Tables 7 and 8 also show the numbers of persons directly em- 
ployed in the operating mineral industries. These figures, however, do not include 
those engaged in prospecting and exploration for individuals or small syndicates 
from whom no returns can be obtained, amounting probably in the aggregate to 
a considerable number. Neither do the figures include consulting geologists and 
mining engineers nor contract diamond drillers and their respective organizations. 


Commodities and Services Purchased.—In addition to the expenditures 
for remuneration of those directly employed in the mineral industries, statistics are 
collected annually of expenditures for fuel and electricity, but the figures prior to 
1935 given in Tables 7 and 8 are exclusive of the fuel and electricity used in metal- 
lurgical processes, such as reduction furnaces, electrolytic cells, etc. The mining 
industry expends annually large additional sums for the purchase of equipment, 
machinery, explosives, and a great variety of other supplies, and for freight and 
insurance. In special investigations made to obtain an estimate of these expenditures, 
firms engaged in all the mineral industries were circularized regarding such expend- 
itures in 1934 and 1935 while, for 1937, a similar survey covered operators in the 
metal-mining and smelting industries only. For the earlier surveys returns received 
covered fairly completely the operating firms in the metal-mining and fuel industries, 
but in the other groups of mineral industries, where there are many small operators 
of gravel pits, small quarries, etc., the returns were much less complete. Further- 
more, no attempt was made to reach prospectors and small development parties, 
though their aggregate expenditures, with the exploratory activity that exists 
at present, would amount to a large sum. The figures resulting from the surveys* 
of 1934 and 1935 must, therefore, be regarded as suggestive rather than by any 
means comprehensive and the investigation for 1937 was confined to that portion 
of the mineral industry which could be most readily and completely covered. In 
1935, the reported expenditures amounted to almost $85,000,000. Of this, freight 
and express made up 14-7 p.c.; electric power, 12-6 p.c.; fuel and lubricants, 11-7 
p.c.; timber and building materials, 7-8 p.c.; explosives, 6-5 p.c.; insurance, 6-0 p.c.; 
and the remaining 40 p.c. consisted of a great variety of purchases such as machinery 
and tools, railway equipment, electrical equipment, motor vehicles, rubber goods, 
chemicals, pipe, etc. The metal mines and smelters accounted for 77-7 p.c. of the 
expenditures and coal mines for 11-1 p.c. These expenditures for 1934 and 1935 
are shown by c:mmodity items, by industries, and by provinces at p. 356 of the 
1937 Year Book. Expenditures during 1937 are shown by principal commodities in 
the statement at p. 329 of the 1939 Year Book. The comparable expenditures 


*The results of these surveys are given in the special reports of the ‘‘Consumption of Supplies by the 
Canadian Mining Industry’’ for 1934 and 1935, and in special bulletins on the consumption of supplies by 
the gold-mining “and the base-metal mining, smelting, and refining industries in 1937, published by the 
Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and obtainable from 
the Dominion Statistician. 
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by the gold-mining industry in 1985 amounted to $28,707,000 or 33-8 p.c. of the 
total, and by the base-metal mining and smelting industries to $37,182,000 or 48-9 
p.c. of the total reported expenditures by all the mineral industries in 1935. There- 
fore such expenditures by the gold mines in 1937 increased 41-5 p.c. and by the base- 
metal mines and smelters 59-5 p.c. as compared with 1935. 


Subsection 2.—Growth of the Mining Industry in Recent Years. 


Growth, 1922-29.—From 1922 to 1929 the output of the mineral industries 
increased by 72 p.c., capital investment by 76 p.c., employment by 58 p.c., and 
salaries and wages by 65 p.c. Progress was most rapid in the metallic mineral 
industries, where the expansion in net production amounted to 170 p.c. with pro- 
portionate increases in capital and employment. ‘The period from 1922 to 1929 
was marked by a rising cycle of activity in construction. This was reflected in the 
expansion of industries engaged in the production of clay products and other struc- 
tural materials. The output of this group of industries increased by 47 p.c. during 
the period, while, within the group, progress was much greater in industries producing 
cement, gravel, and stone than in the clay products industries. ‘The group of non- 
metallic mineral industries remained relatively stationary in contrast to the other 
two main groups during this period of rapid expansion. This may be attributed 
to the fact that coal mining is the predominant industry in the non-metallic group 
and, under increasing competition from oil fuels and hydro-electric power, did not 
participate in the general industrial expansion of the period. 


Developments Since 1929.—Following 1929 the mining industry was 
affected by the world-wide economic disturbances and by drastic declines in the 
prices of most of the principal metals, especially copper, lead, zinc, and silver. On 
the other hand, the price of gold has risen by about 69 p.c. since 1931. Under the in- 
fluence of the early decline in base-metal prices, the value of the net production of the 
metallic mineral industries declined by 27 p.c. from 1929 to 1932, with a decline of 
29 p.c. in employees and 30 p.c. in salaries and wages paid. But, since the higher 
price for gold stimulated its production and the readjustment of costs stabilized 
the base-metal industries, metal production has expanded again, and while the net 
sales in 1938 were not on a comparable basis with those of 1929, employees were 
81-5 p.c. above, and salaries and wages 87-9 p.c. above 1929. While industrial 
statistics for 1939 are not yet available, the production figures for this latest year 
indicate that metal production was well maintained. 


Among the non-metallic industries the demand for coal declined during the 
depression years owing to reduced requirements in industrial and transportation 
activities. Similarly, the demand for asbestos and gypsum was affected by the lower 
level of industrial and construction operations. Salt was an exception to the general 
rule, as its production was well maintained throughout, partly owing to its increased 
consumption in certain chemical industries. A large measure of recovery has taken 
place in this group of industries, especially in the production of non-metallic minerals 
other than fuels. 


The production of clay products and other structural materials is directly 
dependent upon construction activities within Canada. During the early years 
of the depression these activities were partly maintained by governmental relief 
projects and by the carrying to completion of some large operations that had 
commenced before 1980. Asa result construction reached its lowest level in Canada 
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during 1933, and the group of industries producing clay products and other structural 
materials was at a lower level of operation in that year than in any other year 
since 1921. From 1929 to 1933 there was a decline of 71 p.c. in net sales, 69 p.c. 
in employees, 74 p.c. in salaries and wages, and 76 p.c. in expenditures for fuel 
and electricity, a large item in the cost of production in these industries. How- 
ever, construction has been more active in Canada since 1933 (see Chapter XV) 
and this increased activity has been accompanied by a welcome change to a rising 
trend in the production of clay products and other structural materials, although 
these industries are still at a low level compared with the period prior to 1929. 


7.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by Groups, 1929-38, 
and by Provinces, 1938. 


Norr.—For the years 1921-28, see the 1936 Year Book, pp. 355-356. In the past, the net value of pro- 
duction, called ‘‘net sales’’, in these industries has been gross sales less freight and treatment charges in 
the case of mines, and less the value of ores charged in the case of smelters. According to a recommendation 
adopted by the Conference of Commonwealth Statisticians in Ottawa, 1935, the net figure, called the 
‘net income from sales’, is now obtained from net sales as defined above by a further deduction of the 
costs of fuel, electricity, and consumable supplies used in the production process. In the table below, 
however, to facilitate comparison with previous years, figures for 1935 are given to show deductions and 
resultant net by both methods, and figures since then on the new basis only. 


Pl Sal Elect me 
ants : alaries ectricity 
Group and Year. or ae a A hot and for Heat oe 3 
Mines SABI Pest, DEOY GER Wages. and nea: 
Power.} 
METALLICs. No. $ No. $ $ $ 
AZO R Rertie tubs Uetuisleer eiaea siete 528 | 427,498,173 31,125 | 50,279,511 11,221,987 | 163,050,366 
NOON papatrtine.-toi oles wvic ym usiece's\ 352 | 427,439,265 30,623 | 48,851,303 11,323,313 | 187,015,892 
EOS A. reserceas ath ste Sieh ose tet 327 | 390,908,034 25,434 | 41,829,288 10,340,523 132,382,514 
LOSZ Pyeth ita cts Ate. ses fs 330 | 269,180,464 21,931 | 34,983,704 8,551,463 | 119,790,072 
LIDS TON 6 ie egegnde 4 a8 Amram 402 | 406,998,952 25,443 | 37,937,871 7,084,253 | 150,145,926 
LOSE Mamie. stab hee eee 636 | 465,583,818 34,143 | 50,818,448 9,144,600 | 186,785,532 
10,199,214 | 217,353,515 
OSD eit. 2 3% ohiek seat ope 619 | 437,471,769 tH oa Tate) 0 gO a ee ae 
151,846,0991! 173,588,815 
LOSG ree es 65 ARI ors oR. 867 | 507,796,987 46,455 | 72,016,670 | 188,371,4401) 211,444,303° 
TAA ae ans hbo ae ee 1,000 | 584,692,790 55,046 | 90,798,501 | 268,514,3461)4) 276,885,288 
DOSS TR. te sins dhe he Bes 883 | 583,631,536 56,491 | 94,466,952 | 260,417.6911,4) 278,367, 2932 


DLO ois GUIs sta soFetera.§ encas BS 5,494 | 317,302,496 40,080 | 55,602,313 6,033,773 93, 596, 188 


MOR GAMER Nl nce sc eho, vaste 5,191 328, 776,596 38,355 | 47,852,675 5, 785,483 80,063 , 355 
11S IS ee lca a ie ae 5,374 325, 168,359 34,075 | 36,031, 233 4,870,674 61,629,210 
GS Dee ae Piren a ote oc 'euous onciates 5, 246 302, 294,837 31,654 | 29,918,319 4,497,602 54,389, 856 
MBO et Portion ete olaniot oe eRe 283 , 796, 783 30,532 | 27,309,607 4,695,254 54,912,205 
[Cet ef Sin ee ae Bist ras 5,605 263, 120,280 82,195 | 31,763,492 5,219,565 60,580,554 
A 5,152,971 62,407,314 
MEI) ene OAs Sie Sao, RRS SF 6,181 244 ,237, 709 32,755 | 33,150, 704, |————_ oo 
16,705,1251 45,739, 1443 
WG hee wets, aerate sete ace heitis 6,224 257,057, 806 34,768 | 37,280,814 12,270, 7651 59,475,4728 
Ra 7 a lw ey ver SR eee 6,271 273,578,624 37,144 | 48,199,558 15,319,093! 67,042 ,5503 
BUREN ec ataminvse ot len. ay sete 6,390 280,894, 100 36,867 | 40,184,346 13,516, 1041 67, 602, 0823 
Ciay Propucts 
AND OTHER 
SPRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 
UD) Enh Os ns i 3,126 122,220,364 23,897 | 18,608,687 9,495, 825 58,534, 834 
PMR re a Ses coe. ec cles 3,562 131,204,998 20,222 | 17,271,354 7,957,397 53,727,465 
[NERS ee aie en 3,877 125,983,627 13,300 | 14,108,778 | . 6,298,151 44,158,295 
LIVE a Ls alah as Aan ieee 4,804 118 , 736,272 7,885 6,870,026 3,427,419 22,398, 283 
a8) ok ae eee ieee 5,144 109,496,612 7,309 4,784,327 2,245,397 16,696, 687 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 328. 
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7.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by Groups, 1929-38, 
and by Provinces, 1988—concluded. 


aa ie and 
lants : alaries ectricity 
: Capital Em- Net 
Group, Year, or Province. hte x Riaployed atl plovecs, Wands. te Sales. 
Power.1 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Cuiay Propvucts 
AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 
concluded. 
1984 G2 Mess eee Rete 5,411 102,319,089 7,167 5,544,246 2,838,327 19,286, 761 
3,004,647 23,215,400 
LOS Dc ten chiem Ree tte 6,098 95,790, 621 8,898 | 7,401,5054 |———_———— | —__-____ 
3,962,0911} 19,253,3093 
LOS Oe eect tent ee eee 6,138 94,208, 302 9,776 7,468, 738 4,718,1671 21,052 ,5743 
OY eae aaa nyracitear ewwy ccteye Sele 99,073,560 13,224 | 10,294,325 6,001,5101 28,868, 1893 
O38 see See Ae Rete tae 6,857 89,722,416 13,917 | 10,992,702 5,432,367! 28, 446, 2993 
Grand Totals, Mineral 
Industries— 
W929 os ncn tet camtenicmtee gene 9,148 | 867,021,033 95,102 |124,490,511 26,751,585 | 315,181,388 
LOSOT tex ee thts ie ee eee 9,105 | 887,420,859 89,200 |113,975,332 25,066,193 | 270,806,712 
LOSI AE oS a tare eee 9,578 842,069,020 72,809 | 91,969,299 21,509,348 238,170,019 
193215 oo he ee ae es 10,380 685,211,573 61,470 | 71,772,049 16,476,484 196,578,211 
1988¢ feet. Sek See 10,873 800,292,347 63,334 | 70,031,805 14,024,904 221,754,818 
19S 4682, Ok Meee EY 11,652 | 831,023,187 73,505 | 88,126,186 17,202,492 | 266,652,847 
18,356,832 | 302,976,229 
193555. SR i Te eee 12,898 | 777,500,099 80,256 |100, 080,559) |————_—_— | —______—__ 
172,513,3151| 238,581,2683 
ISS622 240s ere toe, 13,229 | 859,663,095 90,999 |166,766,222 | 205,360,3621| 291,972,3593 
Seiko ese hen Be ee corm ge 15,408 | 957,344,974 | 105,414 |144,292,384 | 289,834,9491| 372,796,0273 
1938. [Ra ee ee. 14,130 954,248,052 107,275 |145,644, 000 279,366,1621| 374,415,6743 
1938. 
Nova Scotia and P.E.I... 810 52,594, 162 15,591 | 15,959,095 5, 258,556 20, 224 347 
New Brunswick........... 409 4,310,273 3,042 2,074,273 273,978 3,506, 250 
Quebecs Meh. tN RS ie 4,161 179, 013, 810 20,829 | 24,485,254 79, 226,191 69, 593.807 
Ontaniors-o; Aehee eee 6,342 389,031,046 35,791 | 58,926,900 136, 143,954 181, 897, 886 
Manittobacsee tart nee 276 44,564,907 2,840 4,393, 270 14,478, 826 15,144,672 
Saskatchewanweu. alee. ce: 268 18, 695, 606 2,287 2,470, 530 5,345, 294 7,029, 842 
Allvertaks £5: tee st seg te 678 120,140,472 10,612.) 12,811,975 2,967, 269 24,931,056 
British Columbia.......:.. 1,158 129, 667, 163 15,179 | 21,975,143 33,686, 771 49,519,855 
NMukoniandsN: Wile 28 16, 230, 613 1,104 2,547, 560 1,985,323 2,567,959 


1Hixclusive of fuel and electricity used in metallurgical processes, except for the footnoted figures for 


1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938, which include all fuel and electricity (whether for metallurgical processes or 
not) and also the cost of consumable supplies. 2See headnote. 3This is ‘‘net income from 
sales’; see headnote. 4Includes cost of freight and treatment charges reported for the first time 
in “ee etd were formerly deducted by the shipper of metal-bearing ores in reporting the value of such 
ores shipped. 


Subsection 3.—Principal Mineral Industries. 


A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries 
operating in Canada in 1987 and 1938 is presented in Table 8. Gold mining had in 
1938 the largest labour force, having exceeded coal mining for the second year in 
succession. Employment in the gold industry is much less subject to seasonal 
fluctuations and expenditures on salaries and wages are considerably greater than 
those of the coal-mining industry. The smelting and refining industry was third 


in the number of employees and in salaries and wages paid. 


ili oth rte > » 


; 
# 
%. 
f 


Natural gas 


Petroleum 


Asbestos 


PRINCIPAL MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


Industry and Year. 


Metallics. 
Alluvial gold 
Auriferous quartz 
Copper-gold-silver.... 


Silver-cobalt 
Nickel-copper 


Miscellaneous metals. 


Smelting and refining. : 


Totals, Metallics 


Non-Metallics. 


Totats, FuELS... 


see e ewes 


1937 
1938 


1937 
1938 
1937 
1938 
1937 
1938 


1937 
1938 


OTHER Non-METALLICS. 


Talc and soapstone.... 


Miscellaneous? 


Torats, OTHER 
Non-MEtTALuics. 


Totals, Non- 
Metallics....... 


89187—22 


severe rsee 


eee ee eee 


CC ee ee ary 


Feldspar, quartz, and 
nepheline-syenite.... 


1938 
1937 
1938 
1937 
1938 


1937 
1938 


1937 
1938 


Nortr.—See headnote to Table 7, p. 327. 


Plants 


or Mines. 


Capital 
Employed. 


11,919,937 
12,846,973 
269, 145,649 
251,203 , 802 
73,338, 258 
65,416,729 
2,655,060 
2,696,217 
29,637,739 
30,386,714 
33,979,540 
35,363 , 940 
1,320,012 
1,380,035 
162,696,595 
184,337, 126 


Em- 
ployees. 


11,570 


Salaries 


and Wages. 


1,689,911 
2,056, 936 
48,219,318 
50,462,092 
8,240,614 
8,921,465 
394,386 
386, 851 
3,914, 643 
3,027,915 
10,193,491 
9,916,179 
155,191 
145,551 
17,990,947 
19,549, 963 


Purchased 
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1 


uel, 
Electricity, | Net Income 


and 
Consumable 
Supplies. 


176,560 
288,370 
24,714, 8272 
28,674, 8052 
15, 832, 9502 
20,544, 6912 
312, 6242 
446, 0762 
5,788,385? 
5, 068, 253 2 
5,185, 2292 
5,174, 2372 
33 385 
16,906 
216,470,386 
200, 204,359 


584,692,790 
583,631,536 


59d, 046 


90,798,501 
94,466,952 


268,514,346 2 
260,417, 6912 


Se eS Ce ee Ce ee) ee ee 


6,099 


118,273, 848 
111,495, 137 
75,611,107 
79, 143, 830 
42,147,521 
51, 685, 038 


236 , 032,476 
242,324,005 


27,202 
27,074 
2,028 
1,966 
1,620 
1,894 


30, 850 


30,934 


31,641,679 
28,699,781 
2,488,125 
2,506, 121 
2,340,359 
2,656, 112 


36,470, 163 
33, 862,014 


8,717,711 
7,926,328 
98,880 
82, 887 
1,109,966 
1,141, 762 


9,926,557 
9,150,977 


6,271 


21,249,676 
22,008,771 


1,352,992 
1,605, 136 
6,902,222 
7,325,412 
213,248 
200, 057 
150,569 
159,758 
4,001,568 
4,270,799 
625,497 
212,491 
3,050,376 


37,546, 148 


38,570,095 


273,578,624 
280,894,100 


2,787,671 


6, 294 


37,144 
36,867 


4,232,507 
4,024,363 


384, 698 
342,248 
595,396 
528,027 
35,368 


6, 729,395 


5,933 | 6,322,332 


43,199,558 
40,184,346 


4,076,235 
3,187,725 


186,470 
168, 509 
263,077 
239,306 
13,878 
8,124 
17,546 
19, 247 
259, 064 
309,080 
25,394 
23,907 
550,872 
409, 229 


5,392,536 


15,319,093 
13,516,104 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 330. 


4,365,127 


from Sales.! 


3,066, 636 
3, 753,052 
97,961,278 
114,472,106 
24,902,851 
28,795,492 
540, 762 
288 , 293 
22,740,582 
18,483,945 
25,812,659 
25,491,028 
52,655 
—7,997 
101, 807,865 
87,091,374 


276,885,288 
278,367,293 


37,261,013 
34,207,513 


51,092,131 
52,942, 261 


10,429,556 
9,702,470 


1,242,244 


1,136,445 
779,093 


15,950,419 


14, €59, 821 


67,042,550 


67,692,082 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, by Industries, 1937 and 


1938—concluded. 
Purchased 
Capital E Sal El ae Net I 
Plants apita m- alaries ectricity, et Income 
Industry and ear. or Mines.| Employed. | ployees. | and Wages. and from Sales. 
Consumable 
Supplies. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Clay Products and 
Other Structural 
Materials. 
Cuay PrRopvucts. 
Brick, tile, and 
sewer pipe.......... 1937 137 20,087,448 2,159 2,002,075 1,121, 754 3,163,758 
1938 147 17,756, 732 2,125 | 2,009,836 1,039,148 3,284,486 
Stoneware and 
potleryirk cee 1937 6 339, 784 128 92,717 14,569 216,778 
1938 5 311,810 117 100,397 14,701 197,749 
Totats, CLAY 
Propucts.......1937 143 20,427,232 2,287 2,094,792 1,136,323 3,380, 536 
1938 152 18,068,542 2,242 2,110, 233 1,053, 849 3,482,235 
OTHER STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS. 
Gementite- sc bese 1937 9 54,150,672 1,083 1,373,444 2,445,333 6, 650,534 
1938 8 52,299,046 1,034 1,306,331 2,293,584 5,947,766 
WANG ce hee ene eens 1937 57 4,931,831 872 781,274 1,038,958 2,785,959 
1938 53 4,881,214 867 795,068 939 , 989 2,602, 663 
Sand and gravel...... 1937 (AGE 6, 706,288 6, 084 3,468,471 295,348 10,197,348 
1938 6, 094 3,286,340 6,959 4,482,916 254,595 11,747,959 
StONG iy. bus bene 1937 555 12,857,537 2,898 | 2,576,344 1,085,548 5,853, 812 
1938 550 11,187,274 2,815 | 2,298,154 890,350 4,665,676 
ToraLts, OTHER 
STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS......1937 7,994 78, 646,328 10,937 8,199,533 4,865,187 25,487,653 
1938 6,705 71, 653 , 874 11,675 8, 882,469 4,378,518 24,964, 064 
Totals, Clay Products 
and Other Struc- 
tural Materials..... 1937 8,137 99,073,560 13,224 | 10,294,325 6,001,510 28,868,189 
1938 6,857 89,722,416 13,917 | 10,992,702 5,432,367 28,446,299 
Grand Totals, Min- 
eral Industries....1937) 15,408 | 957,344,974 | 105,414 |144,292,384 | 289,834,949 | 372,796,027 
1938 14,139 954, 248 ,052 107,275 (145,644,000 279,366,162 374,415,674 


1See headnote to Table 7, p. 327. 


Table 7, p. 328.) 
in fuels. 


2Includes freight and treatment charges. 
3Includes natural abrasives; also a small production of peat, normally included 


(See footnote 4, 


Section 4.—Production of Metallic Minerals. 


The metals of chief importance in Canada are cobalt, copper, gold, iron, lead, 
nickel, those of the platinum group, radium, silver, and zinc. These are dealt with 
in separate subsections in alphabetical order. In addition, there are a number of 
others produced in minor quantities, principally as by-products in the treatment of 
metalliferous ores, and their production during the three latest years is shown in 
Table 2, while their production by provinces in 1938 appears in Table 6. 
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a Subsection 1.—Cobalt. 


For almost two decades prior to 1925, the major portion of the world supply 
of cobalt was derived from the orebodies of the Cobalt district, which were discovered 
in 1903, and carry silver, cobalt, nickel, bismuth, and arsenic. Large deposits of 
cobalt-bearing ores occur in Africa in the Belgian Congo, Northern Rhodesia, and 
French Morocco, and the introduction into world markets of cobalt from these 
sources has increased world production while Canadian production has declined since 
1925. 


§.—Production of Cobalt in Canada, 1920-39. 


Nortr.—Figures for the years 1904 to 1919, inclusive, will be found at p. 334 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
lb $ Ib $ 
OZO Mee a sence. 566, 000 1,605,365 POSO Stee ee eek eee 694, 163 1,144,007 
AQ21 Mate aat bout sa bite 251,986 755, 958 (Op ees ere a 521,051 651,179 
LRP Ari ae ee Reng 569, 960 1,852,370 NOS BES veyais honors sree 490, 631 587,957 
1G 2 ee erect eeeat 888,061 2,530,974 1 OBE Oeil de REN SERN ae 466, 702 597, 752 
PLAS SE Pe he ep aera ela 948,704 1,682,395 POSES Serie? (taut 594, 671 592,497 
ADe Otto tre teenie 1,116,492 2,328,517 OSG ee he See 681,419 512,705 
ODOR Aan i A: 664,778 1,136,014 LOSGR ee tee ee ee 887,591 804, 676 
OD ire Ae ersorice orks wesc 880, 590 1, 764, 534 OS f eperc cea c rear Tee 507,064 848,145 
LOZ SRE RE Re ete boxe 956, 590 1,672,320 OS Serpe: A Teas elt 459 , 226 790,913 


UE TA a ne ae a lem 929,415 1,801,915 TOS OU pcre ani ante ciiaiaie ee 732,561 1,137,599 
1 Preliminary figures. 
Subsection 2.—Copper. 


The earliest important copper-mining district in Canada was in the Eastern 
Townships of Quebec. Operations ceased in this part of Canada during mid- 
summer 1939. Production from the Sudbury district became important about 
1889, and from the mines of British Columbia about 1896. From 1898 to 1929 
British Columbia was the leading copper-producing province. Production came from 
the Rossland and Boundary districts, the Copper Mountain mine, and the Britannia 
and Hidden Creek mines along the coast. Shortly after the War of 1914-18, large 
development programs were carried out in connection with the Noranda and other 
copper-producing properties of western Quebec, with the Flin Flon and Sherritt- 
Gordon properties in western Manitoba, and a very large expansion program at the 
nickel-copper properties of Sudbury. The effect of these developments has been 
the tremendous increase since 1927 in the production of copper and nickel as well 
as associated metals such as platinum, palladium, selenium, and tellurium. Modern 
and efficient mining methods and plants, and the presence in the ores of small but 
appreciable quantities of precious metals have made possible the profitable production 


of copper even under the relatively low prices prevailing since 1930. 
89187—224 
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—Quantities of Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinces, with Total Values, 


1920-39. 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1886 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 272 of the 1916-17 Year Book and 
for 1911 to 1919 at p. 335 of the 1939 edition. 


tpi 1 


British 


Year. Quebec. Ontario. | Manitoba. Ramil \GoLiiotas Yukon. Totals. 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. $ 
192907 oe 880,638] 32,059,993} 3,062,577 - | 45,319,771 277,712) 81,600,691} 14,244,217 
ib Yq) peas A 352,308] 12,821,385 Nil — | 34,447,127 Nil 47,620,820] 5,953,555 
19990 ee Nil 10,943,636 “s — | 31,936,182 sf 42,879,818} 5,738,177 
1923. < 31,656,800 se — | 55,224,737 sf 86,881,537! 12,529,186 
Ny Ms ee 1,893,008] 37,113,193 *f — | 65,451,246 ss 104,457,447] 13,604,538 
INO abe, cll 2,510,141) 39,718,777 ce — | 69,221,600 se 111,450,518} 15,649,882 
1926 ce. 2,674,058] 41,312,867 i: — | 89,108,017 es 133,094,942} 17,490,300 
LOD Ta cree 3,119,848] 45,341,295 ss — | 91,686,297 ss 140,147,440] 17,195,487 
1028 yee 33,697,949] 66,607,510 id — |102,283,210 107, 377|202 696,046] 28,598.249 
1929. 55,337,169} 88,879,853 bt — 1103, 903,738 Nil 248,120,760] 43,415,251 
1930 80,310,363|127, 718,871] 2,087,609 - | 93,318,885 42 628/303 478,356] 37,948.359 
1931.. 68,376, 985|112, 882,625] 45,821,432 — | 65,223 348 Nil 292,304,390} 24,114,065 
TIDE eee 67,336,692! 77,055,413] 52,706,861 — | 50,580, 104 My 247,679,070} 15,294,058 
LOD 3 eee 69, 943 ,882|145, 504,720] 38,163,181] 3,223,941!) 43,146,724 ‘ 299.982.448 21,634, 853 
1934.. 73, 968,545|205,059,539] 30,867,141] 6,618,913] 48,246,924 ss 364,761,062] 26,671,438 
IOSD See ohn 79,050, 906/252,027,928) 38,011,371] 11,429,452) 38,478,043 = 418,997,700] 32,311,960 
1936. 66,340, 175/287, 914,078] 29,853,220] 14,971,609} 21,169,343 ss 421,027,7322} 39,514,1012 
1937... 94,653, 132/322, 039,208] 44,920,835} 22,436,843] 45,797,988 vd 530,028,6152} 68,917,2192 
LOS Soe aaat -|112, 645, 797/309, 030,106} 65,582,772] 18,156,157] 65,759, 265 ss 571,249,6642! 56,554,0342 
19392eee 117, 238, 897/328, 428, 665} 70,458,890] 18,133,149] 72,530,552 . 608,101,7142) 60,860,2342 


1 First reported production. 


2 Includes 779,307 lb. 


valued at $73,855 produced in Nova Scotia in 


1936; 180,609 lb. at $23,620 in 1937; 75,567 Ib. valued at $7,535 produced in N.W.T. in 1938; 1,269,179 lb. 
valued at $128,086 produced in Nova Scotia and 42,382 lb. valued at $4,277 produced in N.W.T. in 1939. 
4 Preliminary figures. 


World Production.—World production of copper was estimated at 2,020,000 
long tons in 1938, as compared with 1,920,000 long tons in 1929. Canada had an 
output of 255,022 tons in 1938, producing about 12-6 p.c. of the estimated world 


total and standing third among the nations. 


11.—Copper Production of the Leading Countries and of the World, 1920-38. 
(In long tons of 2,240 lb.) 


Norte.—Figures in this table, except as indicated, are from the Imperial Institute’s Puablsiica) Summary. 
Figures for the } years 1913 to 1919, inclusive, will be found at p. 335 of the 1939 Year Book. 


North- : Spain ‘ World 
Year. |Canada.!/ern Rho- sie Chile. | Japan. | Mexico. | Peru. and pre Produc- 
desia. i Portugal. “| tion.2 
T9204, o6"429 - - 97,388 66,721 44,523 32,461 22,637.| 567,186 966,654 
1921...| 21,259 - - 58,303 53,238 idx) Walk 32,758 32,675 | 203,946 536,571 
1922 ee Oa - - ON esa? $3,271 26,645 39, 833 35,923 | 457,116 888, 433 
1923...) 38,786 - - 179, 502 62,781 54,052 43,468 50,996 | 673,214 |1,260,696 
1924...| 46,633 ~ - 187,371 61,945 43, 884 34,371 54,208 | 731,250 |1,359,280 
1925...) 49, 755 743) 88,6813] 187,191 64,654 52,788 36, 768 57,083 | 762,500 |1,419,390 
NO2Z6 ea oon aly 708 79,365 | 199,121 64, 533 55,628 41,699 57,083 | 783,929 |1,462,044 
1927...) 62,566 3,290 87,748 | 235,930 65,519 56,929 46, 820 53,885 | 756,624 |1,502,108 
1928...| 90,489 5,930 | 110,680 | 282,269 67,155 64,536 55,556 55,000 | 807,945 |1,690,000 
1929...] 110,768 5,466 | 134,828 | 315,566 74,277 85,187 55,228 67,000 | 890,674 |1,920,000 
1930...| 135,481 6,269 | 136,754 | 216,844 77, 785 (e252 46,800 66,000 | 629,529 |1,580,000 
1931...) 130,493 22,800 | 118,000 | 221,000 74,650 53,354 43,600 56,000 | 472,210 |1,360,000 
1932. °.| 110,571 87, 238 53,000 | 101,600 70,741 34,698 24,691 34,000 | 212,599 890, 000 
1933. ..2\9133,921 | 12954233 65,544 | 160,814 67,942 39,196 30,773 31,000 | 211,969 |1,260,000 
1934...] 162,840 | 157,599 | 108,346 | 252,646 65,944 43 , 559 27,283 32,000 | 211,969 |1,260,000 
1935...) 187,053 | 168,659 | 105,981 | 262,864 68, 215 38,751 30, 237 32,000 | 339,724 |1,470,000 
1936...| 187,959 | 170,728 O04 156") 2525162 76,505 29,244 32,825 27,000 | 548,674 |1,700,000 
1937...| 236,620 | 245,888 | 148,210 | 410,000 86,215 45,350 36,000 32,518 | 748,009 |2,300,000 
193845.) 2507022) | 2505 Sid | 121,985" | 345,821 80,000 41,190 37, 154 34,807 | 498,003 |2,020,000 


1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures. 
8 First reported production. 


specified. 


2 Totals include productions of other countries not 
4 Preliminary figures except for Canada. 
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Subsection 3.—Gold. 


Canada has been a gold-producing country for over 75 years. During the last 
half of the 19th century production was chiefly from placer operations in British 
Columbia and Yukon, while during the present century there has been a rapid 
growth of production from lode mining both of auriferous quartz and of gold in 
association with other metals. Gold production in Canada attained its earlier 
maximum at 1,350,057 fine oz., in 1900, when the Yukon production reached its 
highest point. The quantities and values of gold produced in Canada are given 
by provinces for 1920 and subsequent years in Tables 12 and 13. The official 
estimate for 1939 is 5,095,176 fine oz. 


Producers of gold have benefited in recent years not only from the general 
decline in the prices of other commodities, with a consequent reduction in their 


operating costs, but also from the rise in the world price of gold itself. Under the 


stimulus of higher prices, prospecting for gold has been more active during recent 
years than ever before. 


Gold is produced in Nova Scotia, at points across the Canadian Shield from 
Quebec to the Northwest Territories, and in the Cordilleran Region of British Co- 
lumbia and Yukon. Except for comparatively small amounts obtained from alluvial 
workings in Yukon, British Columbia, and Alberta, the production is derived from 
lode mining either of auriferous quartz or of other metallic ores such as copper, 
nickel, and zinc that carry varying amounts of gold. The principal producing 
districts are: western Quebec; the adjacent districts of Porcupine and Kirkland Lake 
in Ontario, with other smaller camps scattered across northern Ontario to the 
western boundary; the Rice Lake and Gods Lake areas in eastern Manitoba and the 
Flinflon district on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary; the Bridge River 
district and the new camp at Zeballos on the west coast of Vancouver Island in 
British Columbia. Developments in the Yellowknife district in the Northwest 
Territories have resulted in three producing mines. A property near Lake Atha- 
baska in Saskatchewan was brought into production in 1939 after a period of ex- 
tensive development. With new areas of promise being discovered, and with the 
reserves in older camps being extended and operations expanded, there is every 
prospect for the continued increase of gold mining in Canada. At the present time 
the leading gold producer in Canada is the Hollinger mine in the Porcupine camp, 
the second is the Lake Shore mine in the Kirkland Lake camp, and the third is 


Noranda, a copper-gold mine in western Quebec. In 1939 about 83-3 p.c. of the 


total production came from auriferous quartz mines; about 14-2 p.c. from mines in 
which gold was associated with ores of copper, nickel, zinc, etc.; and about 2-5 p.c. 


from alluvial operations. The number of producing auriferous quartz mines in- 


creased from 37 in 1930 to 226 in 1938. 
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12. Quantities of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1920-39. 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1862 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at pp. 268-269 of the ne 17 Year 
Book, and for the years 1911 to 1919 at p. 336 of ‘the 1939 edition. 


! Year eee: Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba Reseate Alberta. apie: Yukon. Total. 
oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. 
1920 690 955 | 564,995 781 ~ Nil 124,208 72,778 | 765,007 
1921 439 685 | 708,213 207 ~ 49 | 150,792 65,994 | 926,329 
1922. 1,042 Nil 1,000,340 156 - Nil 207,370 54,456. |1, 263,364 
1928.. 655 667 | 971,704 31 = A 200, 140 60,144 |1,233,341 
1924. 1,047 883 |1,241,728 1,180 - se 245,719 84,825 |1,525,382 
1925. 1,626 1,602 |1,461,039 4,424 - bss 219,227 47,817 |1, 735, 7385 
1926. 1,678 3,680 |1,497,215 188 = Hs 225,866 25,601 |1,754,228 
1927.. 3,151 8,331 |1,627,050 182 - 42 183,094 30,935 |1,852,785 
1928.. 1,290 60,006 1,578,434 19,813 - 68 196,617 34,364 {1,890,592 
1929.. 2,687 90,798 |1,622,267 22,455 - 5 | 154,204 35,892 |1,928,308 
1930. Wy PA 141,747 |1,736,012 23,189 ~ Nil 164,331 35,517 |2,102,068 
1931. 460 | 300,075 |2,085,814 102, 969 - 195 160, 069 44,310 |2, 693,892. 
1932. 964 401,105 |2,280,105 122,507 11! 83 199,004 40,608 |3,044,387 
1933... 1,382 382,886 |2,155,519 125,310 5,400 324 238,995 39,493 |2,949,309 
1934. 3,525 | 390,097 |2,105,339 | 182,321 5,405 393 | 296,196 | 388,798 |2,972,074 
19385. 9,376 470,552 12,220,336 142,613 14,323 150 | 391,633 35, 9072/3, 284, 8902 
1936. 11,960 | 666,905 |2,378,503 | 139,273 48,981 109 | 451,938 50,359 213, 748,028? 
1937... 19,918 711,480 |2,587,095 157,949 65,886 46 505,857 47,982 |4,096, 213 
1938.. 26,560 881,263 |2,896,477 185,706 50,021 805 605,617 79, 1682/4, 725,1172 
19398 29,943 | 958,478 |3,086,224 | 180,867 77,120 | 359 | 629,037.) 188, 1482)5,005, 1762 © 


1 First reported production. 2 Includes production of the Northwest Territories amounting to 
200 oz. fine in 1935; 1 oz. fine in 1936; 6,800 oz. fine in 1938; and 50,403 oz. fine in 1939. 3 Preliminary figures. 
13.— Values of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1920-39. 


Notre.—Figures for the years 1862 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 270 of the 1916-17 Year Book and 
for the years 1911 to 1919 at p. 337 of the 1939 edition. 


Year eens Quebec Ontario. |Manitoba eerein Alberta. Pitiawe Yukon Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1920 14, 263 19,742} 11,679,488 16,145 - Nil 2,580,010] 1,504,455) 15,814,098 
1921 9,075 13,127; 14,640,062 4,279 = 1,013) 3,117,147] 1,364,217} 19,148,920 
1922 21,540 Nil 20,678,862 8,225 = Nil 4,286,718] 1,125,705] 26,116,050 
1923 13,540 13,788} 20,086,904 641 - es 4,137,261] 1,248,287] 25,495,421 
1924 21,648 18,253] 25,668,795 24,393 = . 5,079,462 719,897) 31,532,443 
1925 33, 612 33,116} 30,202,357 91,452 - ss 4, 531,824 988,465] 35,880,826 
1926. 34,687 76,072} 30,950,180 3, 886 os es 4,669,065; 529,220) 36,263,110 
1927. 65,137 172,217] 33,634,108 3,762 ~ 868] 3,784,889 639,483} 38,300,464 
1928. 26,667| 1,240,434] 32,629,126 409,571 = 1,406] 4,064,434) © 710,367) 39,082,005 
1929. 55,545) 1,876,961] 33,535,234 464,186 - 103] 3,187,680] 741,954] 39,861,663 
1930. 26,295} 2,930,170} 35,886,552) 479,359 = il 3,397,023 734,202} 48,453,601 
1931 9,920} 6,471,075] 44,980,280) 2,220,512 = 4,205] 3,451,865 955,539} 58,093,396 
19321,.] 22,634] 9,417,572] 53,534,743] 2,876,350 2582 1,949) 4,672,429] 953,438) 71,479,373 
1933 39,525/10,950,539] 61,647,843] 3,583, 866 154,440 ,267| 6,835,257} 1,129,500) 84,350,237 
1934 121,613]13,458,347| 72,684,195] 4,565,075 186,472 13; 558 10,218,762] 1,338,531] 102,536,553 
1935. .| 329,942/16,558,725| 78,183,624] 5,018,551] 504,026 5,279|18, 781,565] 1,268,5673| 115,595,2798 
1936. .| 418,959)23,361,683) 83,318,960] 4,878,733) 1,715,804 3,818)}15, 831,388) 1,764,0763} 131,293,4218 
1937..| 696,931/24,894,685} 90,522,454] 5,526,636] 2,305,351 1,610)17, 699,936] 1,678,890} 143,326,493 
1938. .| 934, 248/30, 998,426] 101,883,578] 6,532,209] 1,759,489 10, 728)21,302,578| 2,784,734! 166,205,990 
19394..(1,082,170!34, 459, 648! 111,539,222! 6,536, 714! 2,787,194 12,975|22, 734,026! 4,992,8073| 184,144,7563 


1 From 1920 to 1931, inclusive, values calculated on basis 1 fine oz. =$20- 671834; since then, at world 
2 First reported production in this province. 


prices in Canadian funds. 


3 Includes value of 


production of the Northwest Territories amounting to $7,038 in 1935; $35 in 1936; $239,190 in 1938; and 
$1,821,615 in 1939. 4 Preliminary figures. 


World Production.—The development of the gold-mining industry of the 
world since the discovery of America may be sketched in four successive periods. 
During the first period extending from 1493 to 1760, the annual production averaged 
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nearly 337,000 fine oz. The placer mining of Brazil and Colombia swelled the 
average output of the last 60 years of the period to about 606,000 fine oz. per year. 

The production of Russia from placer mining was a considerable factor in the 
next period, extending from 1761 to 1840, that country retaining first rank among 
the world producers until 1837. The average annual production during the period 
was 565,500 fine oz. 

The third period, extending from 1841 to 1890, was notable for the remarkable 
discoveries of gold in California and Australia in 1848 and 1851, respectively. The 
annual average during the 50 years was 4,937,000 fine oz. For the first decade 
the average was 1,761,000 fine oz. and for the second 6,448,000, while in the last 
decade it declined to 5,201,000. The production of the period was contributed 
chiefly by the United States, Australia, and Russia. 

In the fourth period, extending from 1891 to the present time, covered by the © 
figures of Table 14, the outstanding features were the entry of South Africa as an 
important and later as the leading producer, the increase in the output of most of 
the gold-producing countries through the introduction of the cyanide process and, 
more recently, the rapidly increasing world production as a result of the appreciation 
in the value of gold. The output was 6,320,000 fine oz. in 1891 and a steady in- 
crease was recorded until 1915, when 22,847,000 fine oz. were produced. Thereafter, 
the great increase in wages and in the other costs of production of an article of fixed 
value brought about a steady decline to a minimum production of 15,497,000 fine 
oz. in 1922. However, the notable decline in general commodity price levels that 
occurred in 1921 and 1922 again reduced the costs of gold production and the industry 
responded with a distinctly upward trend thereafter throughout the 1920’s. The 
increased price of gold since 1930 has accelerated the expansion in world production 
during recent years and all previous records have been exceeded. 


14.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Gold, 1891-1938. 
(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Year. | Quantity. Value.1 Year. Quantity. Value.} Year. | Quantity. Value.! 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 

189123, 6,320,194] 130,650,000) 1907....} 19,977,260) 412,966,600) 1923....] 17,845,349) 368,896,948 
1892..... 7,094,266] 146,651,500] 1908....] 21,422,244) 422,837,000) 1924....] 18,619,481] 384,899,578 
1893 2c. 7,618,811] 157,494,800} 1909....] 21,965,111] 454,059,100) 1925....] 18,673,178] 384,009,921 
1894..... 8,764,362) 181,175,600) 1910....] 22,022,120) 455,239,100) 1926....] 19,117,568] 395,198,984 
TSO: 9,615,190) 198,763,600) 1911....| 22,397,136) 462,989,761)) 1927....) 19,058,736} 393,979,954 
1896..... 9,783,914] 202,251,600) 1912....| 22,605,068) 467,288,203] 1928....] 18,885,849] 390,386,574 
1897..... 11,420,068] 236,073,700] 1913....] 22,556,347) 466,284,303]| 1929....} 19,207,452) 397,153,303 
1898..... 13,877,806] 286,879, 700) 1914....] 21,652,883) 447,608,337] 1930....] 20,903,736] 432,118,638 
1899..... 14,837,775! 306,724,100) 1915....] 22,846,608] 472,283,884] 19381....] 22,284,290) 460,650,527 
1900..... 12,315,135] 254,576,300) 1916....| 22,032,542] 455,455,670] 19382....] 24,098,676] 498,163,970 
1901 55%. 12,625,527) 260,992,900] 1917....] 20,346,043} 420,592,147] 1933....} 25,400,295] 525,070,547 
1902..... 14,354,680} 296,737,600) 1918....] 18,588,127) 384,251,378 —— 

1934....] 27,372,374] 958,033,090 
1903..... 15,852,620] 327,702,700] 1919....| 17,339,679] 358,443, 791]) 19385....] 29,999,245)1,049,973,580 
1904.....] 16,804,372) 347,377,200) 1920....) 16,146,830) 333,784,924] 1936....] 32,930,554]1,152,569,390 
1905..... 18,396,451} 380,288,300) 1921....) 15,997,692] 330,702,190] 1937....} 35,118, 298)1,229,140,430 
EOOG re 5; 19,471,080! 402,503,000] 1922....| 15,496,859] 320,349,102|| 19382...1 37,603,21311,316,112,455 
4 1 At $20-67-+ per oz. fine prior to 1934; at $35 per oz. fine in 1934 and later years. 2 Preliminary 

gures. 


In 1988 the world’s chief producers were the Union of South Africa, with 
32-3 p.c., U.S.S.R. (Russia), including Siberia, with 13-9 p.c., United States with 
11-3 p.c. and Canada with 12-5 p.c. As Australia, Rhodesia, British West Africa, 
and British India were also important producers, over 55 p.c. of the world pro- 
duction of 1938 was produced in the British Empire. 
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15.— Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver, by Principal 
Countries, 1937 and 1938. ’ 


(Abridged from the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


1937. 
Gold. Silver. 

Country. Value Value 

Quantity.| ($35-00 | Quantity. | ($0-45195 
per oZ.). per 02Z.).? 
NortH oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 

AMERICA— 

SS RAS 4,112, 160/143 ,925,600] 71,298,929) 32,223,551 
Canada....| 4,095, 872)143,355,520| 22,683,032) 10,251,596 
Mexico..... 846,400} 29,624,000] 84,680,875] 38,271,522 
Newfound- 

LanGieas as 22,673 793,555] 1,447,613 654, 249 

ToraLs 9,077, 105/317, 698, 675/180, 110,449} 81,400,918 
CENTRAL >| | | 
AMERICA 
AND WEST 
Inpiss....} 140,0003} 4,900,000} 3,600,0003} 1,627,020 
SoutH 
AMERICA— 

Bolivia.... 37,0924; 1,298,220] 9,454,0224 4,272,745 
Brazier yao. 145,771) 5,101,985) 44,239 19,994 
Chiles ...04 272,670) 9,543,450) 1,786,263 807,302 
Colombia 442,222! 15,477,770 167,971 75,914 
Pere ths 168,663) 5,903,205} 16,993,595} 7,680,255 
Venezuela. . 116,514) 4,077,990 5 - 

Torars$. .| 1,339,442] 46,880,470] 29,101,569] 18,152,454 
Evurore— |---| —— | —_|—_—_ 
Czecho- 
slovakia... 9,870 345,450} 1,103,446 498,702 
France..... 72,757| 2,546,495 400, 0008 180, 780 
Germany? 8,038 281,330! 6,774,161) 3,061,582 
Iitalivis seme 17,23210 603, 120 650, 0007 293, 768 
Roumania 166,540} 5,828,900 670,214 302,903 
Sweden 161,493} 5,652,255 550,774 248,922 
U.S.S.R 5,358, 982/187, 564,370] 7,228,933} 3,267,116 
Yugoslavia 87,578]: 3,065,230] 2,242,546] 1,013,519 

Toras®. .| 5,894, 127)206, 294,445} 21,053,237] 9,515,010 
AsIA— | | - | — 
British 
India 331,63612| 11,607,260] 6,204,642! 2,804,188 
China}... ... 154,96614) 5,423,810 146,607 66, 259 
Tyosen 734,580 | 25,710,300} 2,672,978} 1,208,052 
Japan’... oe. 713,68514] 24,978,975] 9,765,57214] 4,413,550 
Philippine 

Geeta Si eke: 716,967 | 25,093,845 719,771 325,301 

Toraus®. .|2,846,407 | 99,624,245] 20,569,327} 9,296,308 
OcEANIA— 

Australial5,.| 1,684,869) 57,220,415) 14,455,776) 6,533,288 
New Zealand) 168,487} 5,897,045 443,981 200,657 

Torats$. .| 1,828,273} 63,989,555) 14,903,229] 6,735,514 
AFRICA— ——— J | 
Belgian 
Congo..... 431,688} 15,108,380] 3,215,074] 1,453,053 
British W.A.| 621,395] 21,748,825 103 , 607 46,825 
French W.A. 128,410} 4,494,350 5 = 
S. Rhodesia} 804,220] 28,147,700 152,038 68,714 
Union§.A..|11, 734, 575/410, 710,125} 1,100,641 497,435 

Torats®. .|13,992,9441489, 753,040] 5,200,062} 2,350,168 


Totals for 


World®... .|35,118,298/1,229,140,430|274, 537 ,873|124,077,392 


1 Subject to revision. 


exported. 5 None reported. 


from the 1988 Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
9 Including Austria. 
13 Including Manchuria. 


years’ production. 
complete. 
and Papua. 


1938.1 


Gold. 


Quantity. 


oz. fine. 


24,104 


per 02.). 


Value 
($35 -00 


$ 


843, 640 


Silver. 


Quantity. 


oz. fine. 


4,245,377| 148,588,195} 61,688,834 
4,715, 480|165,041, 800} 22,157, 164 
923,819] 32,333,665] 81,018, 809 


1,668,622 


164,0008 


28,937 
192/166 
294,002 
520,713 

254 44734 
114,978 


1,585,248 


10,0007 
87,354 
8, 650 
5,016 
172,453 
197,994 


322,397 
188,0007 
948,447 
760,0007 


903 , 265 


1,882,547 
152,050 


———= 


2,126,966 


482,261 
730,184 
127,220 
814,078 


5,740,000 


1,012,795 
6,725,810 
10,290,070 
18, 224,955 
8, 906,555 
4,024, 230 


55,483, 680 


350,000 
3,057,390 
302,750 
175,560 
6,035, 855 
6,929,790 


5, 235, 909} 188 , 256, 815 
78,318} 2,741,130 


5, 809, 135/203 , 319, 725 


11,283,895 

6,580, 000 
33,195,645 
26, 600, 000 


31,614,275 


3,372, 031|118,021, 085 


65,889,145 
5,321,750 


74,443,810 


16,879,135 
25,556,440 

4,452,700 
28,492,730 


12,161, 392/425, 648, 720 


14, 637,053 512,296,855} 5,661,250 


9, 908, 780/346, 807,300) 166, 533, 429 


4,300,0008 


6,373, 660 

28,516 

1,414,086 

192,872 

20,424,4664 
5 


32,277,711 


1,190,326 
565, 000 
7,010,000 
812,481 
819,876 
643,418 
8,021, 707 
2,524,074 


22,630,381 
5,946, 794 
150,0007 
3,000, 000 
10, 100, 000 
1,167,612 
21,467, 626 
14,672,547 
357, 709 
15,042,634 
3,117,014 
101,271 
5 


166,417 
1,135,374 


Value 
($0-43537 
per oz.).? 


$ 


26, 857,468 
9,646,564 
35,273,159 


726, 468 


72,503,659 


1,872,091 


2,774,900 
12,415 
615,651 
83,971 
8,892, 200 


14,052,747 


518, 232 
245, 984 
3,051,944 
353, 730 
356, 949 
280, 124 
3,492,411 
1,098, 906 


9,852,589 


2,589, 056 

65,305 
1,306,110 
4,397,237 


508 , 343 


—_—_ 


9,346,360 


6,387,987 
155, 736 


6,549,112 
1,357,054 
44° 190 


72,453 
494,308 


2,464, 738 


37, 603, 213 /1,316,112,455 | 267,913 031/116, 461,296 


10 Conjectural. 


14 Prior years’ figures. 


2 Average price per fine oz. in New York. 


11 Including Burma. 
15 Including New Guinea 


3 Estimate based on 
imports of ore and bullion into United States and Great Britain, and interrogatory data. 

6 Totals include other countries not specified. 
8 Hstimate based on other 


4 Amount 
7 Data 


12 Tn- 


re 
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Subsection 4.—Iron.* 


Jron ore is widely distributed in Canada and extensive deposits have been dis- 
covered from time to time, but none at present available can compete in low cost 
with high-grade external sources of supply. 

Bog iron ore was first mined and smelted in the Province of Quebec early in the 
eighteenth century, and from that time until 1888 the industry was carried on 
almost continuously at Three Rivers. Other furnaces using local ore were operated 
at Radnor Forges and Drummondville, the last to shut down being the Drummond- 
ville furnace in 1911. 

The large iron and steel industry of Nova Scotia draws its requirements of 
iron ore from the easily accessible and abundant supplies of the high-grade Wabana 
deposit in Newfoundland. In Ontario, also, there has been a broad development 
of the primary iron and steel industry largely because cheap and high-grade supplies 
of iron ore are readily available from the Mesabi Range of Minnesota, while coal 
supplies are drawn from the nearby coalfields of Pennsylvania. 


-16.—Iron-Ore Shipments and Production of Pig-Iron, Ferro-Alloys, and Steel Ingots 


and Castings, 1920-39. 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1886 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 373 of the 1936 Year Book 
and for the years 1911 to 1919 at p. 340 of the 1939 edition. 


Iron-Ore Production of Pig-Iron. Production 
ca eri Production Sissi Nebo 
Year. Canadian |NovaScotia.}| Quebec. Ontario. Canada. ets and 
Mines. Ore Castings. 

short tons.1| long tons.1 | long tons.! | long tons.! | long tons.! | long tons.! |} long tons.1 
LOD OMe eases 129,072 296, 869 7,887 668, 812 973,568 27,781 1,100,622 
192A Ae 59,509 151,343 610 441,876 593, 829 22,608 667,484 
LORD SR et es 17,971 120, 769 Nil 262,198 382,967 21,602 480,127 
1 QO eee dete s 30, 752 277,654 HY 602,168 879, 822 41,887 881,523 
UDP eds aay © Were Nil 177,078 < 415,971 593,049 35,034 659, 767 
LODD eet coca + f 201,795 < 368,971 570, 766 25,709 752,503 
LQG a eee oe 250, 238 os 507,079 757,317 57,050 776, 262 
aL ie Ag Samet oft 249,549 ee 460,148 709, 697 56, 230 907,945 
TO ZB ree iokecte s 302,756 As 734,971 1,037, 727 44,482 1,234,719 
1929 eer ce 310,801 ee 769,359 | 1,080,160 89,116 1,378,024 
LOB Qs iarwceydides « be! 212,636 e 534, 542 747,178 65, 223 1,009,578 
TOS ess ee 101,393 ae 318,645 420,038 46,764 672,109 
198255 Es: e ff 30,697 i 113, 433 144,130 16,161 339,346 
1033 este eet es - 118,514 s 108, 803 227400 30, 133 409,979 
LUBE SO? ere oe 133,360 *s 271,635 404,995 31,921 757, 782 
UGS Obiea ents hates cs 208, 002 it) 391,873 599, 875 56,616 941,527 
1986335, S048 si 257,148 oe 421,083 678, 231 76, 284 1,115,779 
103 i ee vce ake ee 320,318 sf 578,537 898,855 82,072 1,402,882 
1GSSE ees SH * 241, 856 as 463,571 705,427 55,926 1,155, 190 


1980236 a. ay os 123, 598 259, 136 45 496,595 755, 731 75, 284 1,383, 262 
for pig-iron, etc. 2 Preliminary figures. 

During the summer of 1937, the Algoma Properties, Ltd., commenced rebuilding 
the surface equipment at the new Helen mine in the Michipicoten district, where 
reserves are estimated at 60,000,000 tons of iron carbonate rather high in sulphur 
and therefore requiring roasting to fit it for use in the blast furnace. As a result of 
an Act passed by the Ontario Legislature, which provides for a bounty of two cents 
per unit of iron content for a period of 10 years commencing Jan. 1, 1939, Canada 
was able to report, for the first time since 1923, a production of iron ore in 1939. 
In addition, development work was carried on at Steep Rock Lake near Atikokan, 


* The known resources of iron oreare described briefly at p. 411 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and asketch 
of the iron and steelindustry of ‘Canadais given on pp. 452-456 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
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135 miles west of Port Arthur, for the production of high-grade iron ore. Magnetic 
surveys and diamond drilling through the ice have proved the existence of a large 
body of high-grade ore. A shaft is now being sunk on the property and, if pre- 
liminary indications are a guide, this is one of the most important and far-reaching 
mineral discoveries in Canada for some time. 


Subsection 5.—Lead. 


Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the ores of British Columbia, where 
production began with 88,665 lb. in 1891. Bounties were paid on lead produced 
in Canada from 1899 to 1918 (see the 1920 Year Book, p. 454) but the highest pro-' 
duction of this period was 56,900,000 Ib. in 1905. However, as a result of develop- 
ments in British Columbia mentioned below, production has increased greatly since 
the War of 1914-18. The data in Table 17 represent the quantities of lead pro- 
duced in Canada from domestic ores, together with estimated recovery from lead 
ores and concentrates exported. 


17.— Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, 1920-39. 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1887 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 367 of the 1929 Year Book and 
for the years 1911 to 1919 at p. 341 of the 1939 edition. 


Price 


Price 
Year. Quantity. Value. Pound Year. Quantity. Value. Pound 
lb. $ cts. lb. $ cts. 

ACU] I a cies FP a SO OOS ld moneda. 202 . 1 OS Omar ropes 332,894,163] 13,102,685 3-933 
OD eo eel 66,679,592) 3,828,742 193 ee Me Leese 267,342,482 7,260, 183 2-710 
LE a ler Eee 93,307,171) 5,817,702 LSB oe ogee eee 255,947,378] 5,409,704 2-114 
LOD Back Be cee oe 111,234,466} 7,985,522 1933. 2 eee 266,475,191 6,372,998 2-392 
| EOE RA ae ae 175,485,499] 14,221,345 1988 ccc see eee 346,275,576) 8,436,658 2-436 
DODD ae etac sek ome 253,590,578} 23,127,460 TOS O84 sce cite. eae 339, 105, 079| 10,624,772 3-183 
MOD Gree 01 se eek 283,801,265) 19,240,661 1936: eee 383,180,909} 14,993,869 3-913 
RO o en opine 311,423,161] 16,477,139 193% eke en 411,999,484} 21,053,173 5-110 
LOO See che Rie 337,946,688] 15,553,231 19383... once 418,927,660} 14,008,941 3-344 
G2 Ores oss teas 326,522,566|. 16,544,248 - O63EU19892. .. eee 388,378,914} 12,307,727 3-169 


1From 1920 to 1925, average prices at Montreal; from 1926 to 1939, average pearly prices at London, 
England. 2 Preliminary figures. 


British Columbia.—In the East and West Kootenay districts there are 
many important mines, the principal of which is the Suwlivan lead-zinc mine near 
Kimberley. The ore averages about 11 p.c. lead, 7 p.c. zinc, and 5 ounces of silver 
to the ton. The successful solving by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. of 
the metallurgical problems connected with the separation and reduction of these 
lead-zine ores accounts to a considerable extent for the rapid growth in lead pro- 
duction during recent years. As a result of the low prices prevailing from 1930 to 
1935 for lead, zinc, and silver, many of the small silver-lead mines of the Slocan 
remained idle. 


Other Provinces.—Occurrences of lead have been found in Gaspe Peninsula 
and in the Rouyn district of Quebec, but the only production of importance has 
come from the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district, Portneuf County, where the Tetreault 
mine produces lead and zinc concentrates. Lead production in Ontario has come 
chiefly from the Galetta mine and smelter, which closed down in the summer of 1931. 
An important source of lead in recent years is the silver-lead ores of the Mayo 
district of Yukon. In 1935 production of silver-lead-zinc concentrates was resumed 
at the Sterling mine, Richmond County, Nova Scotia, but operations ceased in 1939. 
Production by provinces in 19388 is shown in Table 6, p. 321. 
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World Production.*—The world production of lead in 1938 was about 
1,780,000 long tons. The principal producers were the United States with 18-5 p.c., 
Australia 15-4 p.c., Mexico 15-6 p.c., and Canada 10-5 p.c. 


Subsection 6.—Nickel. 


The Canadian production of nickel has been derived almost entirely from the 
well-known nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury district, Ontario. The ore is 
mined principally for its nickel and copper content but gold, silver, selenium, 
tellurium, and metals of the platinum group, though present in relatively small 
quantities, are profitably recovered in the metallurgical processes. The proved 
deposits of nickel ore in Canada are estimated to be sufficient to provide for world 
requirements for many years, while there are still large reserves undeveloped. 


After the War of 1914-18, the producing companies instituted extensive re- 
searches to discover and encourage new peace-time uses for the metal. The success 
attending their efforts has accounted very largely for the marked increase in 
production. The automobile industry, electrical machinery, cooking utensils, new 
submarine cables, and various nickel alloys have all helped to absorb this increased 
production. 


18.— Quantities and Values of Nickel Produced in Canada, 1920-39. 


Nortre.—Figures for the years 1889 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 368 of the 1929 Year Book and 
for the years 1911 to 1919 at p. 342 of the 1939 edition. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 
lb. $ lb. $ me iss $ 
1920....}| 61,335,706 | 24,534,282 || 1926....] 65,714,294 | 14,374,163 || 1933....| 83,264,658 | 20,130,480 
1921....| 19,293,060 | 6,752,571 || 1927....) 66,798,717 | 15,262,171 }) 1934... .}128,687,340 | 32,139,425 
1922....] 17,597,123 | 6,158,993 |) 1928....] 96,755,578 | 22,318,907 || 1935... :|1388,516,240 | 35,345,103 
1923....| 62,453,843 | 18,332,077 || 1929....]110,275,912 | 27,115,461 || 1936... .1169, 739,393 | 43,876,525 
——_—_—_———| 1930... .|103, 768,857 | 24,455,133 || 1937....|224,905,046 | 59,507,176 
1924....| 69,536,350 | 12,126, 7391 1931....} 65,666,320 | 15,267,453 || 19388....|210,572, 738 | 53,914,494 
1925....| 73,857,114 | 15,946,672 || 19382....| 30,327,968 | 7,179,862 || 19392. ..}226, 105,865 | 50,920,305 


1A change in the method of computing the value of nickel production accounts for the drop in value 
after 1923. 2? Preliminary figures. 


World Production.*—The world production of nickel was about 113,000 long 
tons in 1988, of which output about 83-0 p.c. was Canadian in origin, while the 
remainder was derived chiefly from New Caledonia. 


Subsection 7.—Metals of the Platinum Group. 


Metals of this group produced in Canada include platinum, palladium, rhodium, 
ruthenium, osmium, and iridium. Platinum and palladium are of chief importance. 
Since the early days there has been a small recovery of platinum associated with the 
gold of the alluvial deposits of British Columbia and other small amounts have 
been recovered in the refining of base metals at Trail. However, the chief source 
of the platinum group in Canada is the nickel-copper ore of Sudbury, and the great 
increase in the output of this ore in recent years has resulted in greater production of 
the platinum metals, making Canada the leading producing country of the world. 
The next most important countries are Russia and Colombia. 


* From the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 
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19.— Quantities and Vaiues of Platinum and Palladium Produced in Canada, 1921-39. 


Notr.— Records of platinum production in Canada go back to 1887 but, prior to 1921, the amounts are 
comparatively small and the basis of calculation was not comparable with that now used. 


Year. Platinum. Palladium.! Year. Platinum. Palladium.! 
pone fite:| $4 oz. fine. $ ie toe ae $ OZ. ang, $ ss 
LOD eee 292 22,599 913 30,046] 1931.... 44,775) 1,596,900 46,918] 1,217,717 
1Q20 eas 470 45, 863 1,219 78,340) 19382.... 27,343] 1,099,393 37,613} 901,890 
14)y-B Pena 1,217) 141,826 2,036) 183,560) 1933.... 24,786} 857,590 31,009) 645,043 
i 7 | 9,186} 1,091,427 9,516} 863,113) 1934.... 116,230} 4,490, 763 83,932] 1,699,228 
1095 ack. 8,698! 1,028, 192 8,288) 648,969] 1935.... 105,374] 3,445,730 84,772] 1,962,937 
1926. e- 9,521; 923,607 10,024} 640,178) 1936.... 131,571) 5,320,731) 103,671) 2,483,075 
TO 27 sera. 11,228) 717,613 11,545} 554,190) 1937.... 139,377] 6,752,816} 119,829) 3,179,782 
102 Oe ee 10,532) 708,909 13,707; 627,883] 1988.... 161,326) 5,196,794] 130,893] 3,677,342 
192008 12,519) 846,756 17,318] 809,289] 19392... 148,902} 5,222,589} 135,402) 4,199,622 
LOSOF eons. 34,024} 1,543,261 34,092 895, 867 
1 Includes also rhodium, ruthenium, osmium, and iridium. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 8.—Radium and Uranium. 


The silver-pitchblende deposits of the Eldorado Gold Mines, Ltd., at the east 
end of Great Bear Lake were discovered in 1930. Since that time a modern mining 
and milling plant has been established at the deposits; extensive improvements in 
transportation facilities have been introduced over the 1,500-mile route from the 
railway at Waterways in Alberta down the Mackenzie, up the Great Bear River, 
and across the lake to the mine; and a plant for the refining of radium and uranium 
products has been brought into operation at Port Hope, Ont. Silver, copper, 
cobalt, and lead, as well as radium and uranium, are recovered from the ores. Ex- 
tensive ore reserves have been indicated at the mine and during 1937-38 the capacity 
of the refining plant at Port Hope was approximately trebled. Canadian production 
from this source has resulted in a reduction of the world price of radium by about 
62 p.c. from 1933 to approximately $22 per milligram in 1937, and of about 37 p.c. 
in the price of uranium salts during the same period. Official production figures 
are not available for publication, since, because of the limited nature of operations, 
they would reflect the business of individual companies. At p. 344 of the 1939 
Year Book a table that was compiled from various unofficial sources appears, giving 
the production of radium, and uranium salts for the years 1933 to 1937. 


Subsection 9.—Silver. 


Although no official statistics of the production of silver were published prior 
to 1887, the annual reports of the operating companies showed that from 1869 to 
1885 about 4,000,000 oz. of silver, with a probable value of $4,800,000, were pro- 
duced in the Port Arthur district in Ontario. 


a 


6 oat, il 
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_ The current silver production of Canada is derived chiefly from the silver-lead- 
zine ores of British Columbia, the silver-lead ores exported from Yukon, and the 
nickel-copper ores of Ontario. For many years the famous cobalt-silver camp of 
Ontario supplied the bulk of Canada’s silver but this district has been gradually 
worked out and with the drop in price, which occurred about midsummer 1939, 
several properties in this once-famous camp were forced to cease operations. An 
appreciable amount of silver also occurs in the gold ores. of northern Ontario; the 
copper-gold ores of Quebec, Manitoba, and British Columbia; and the pitchblende 
ores of the Great Bear Lake district in the Northwest Territories. Thus in Canada 
silver is produced chiefly in combination with other metals. 

Silver production in Canada attained its maximum of 32,869,264 fine ounces 
in 1910 when the famous Cobalt silver camp was at its peak but production from 
that source has declined since then and now the Sullivan mine in British Columbia, 
primarily noted for its lead and zinc, is the largest producer of silver in Canada. 


21.—Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada, 1920-39. 


Nots.—Figures for the years 1887 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 361 of the 1933 Year Book and 
for the years 1911 to 1919 at p. 344 of the 1939 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity. Value. Year Quantity. Value. 
oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 

1920.. 13,330,357 | 13,450,330 || 1927. 22,736,698 | 12,816,677 || 1984.. 16,415,282 | 7,790,840 
1921 13,548,198 | 8,485,355 || 1928. 21,936,407 | 12,761,725 || 1935.. 16,618,558 | 10,767,148 
1922.. 18,626,439 | 12,576,758 || 1929. 23,143,261 | 12,264,308 |] 1936. 18,334,487 | 8,273,804 
1923: 18,601,744 | 12,067,509 || 1930. 26,443,823 | 10,089,376 || 1937. 22,977,751 | 10,312,644 
1924....| 19,736,323 | 13,180,113 }| 1931. 20,562,247 6,141,943 |} 1938. 22,219,195 9,660,239 
1925. 20,228,988 | 18,971,150 || 1932. 18,347,907 | 5,811,081 }} 19391 23,116,861 | 9,359,553 
1926:...| 22,371 924 | 18,894,531 || 1933. 15,187,950 | 5,746,027 


' Preliminary figures. 


22.—Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1920-39. 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1887 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 271 of the 1916-17 Year Book 
and for the years 1911 to 1919 at p. 345 of the 1939 edition. 
also shown a small production in recent years, production during 1938 being shown in Table 6 of this chapter, 


p. 321. 
Year.! Quebec. 

oz. fine. $ 
1920..} 61,003} 61,552 
1921..}- 38,084] 23,861 
1922..| Nil 
1923..| 33,006} 21,412 
1924..| 83,814) 55,972 
1925..| 214,943} 148,451 
1926..| 375,986} 233,513 
1927..| 740,864] 417,625 
1928..| 908,959} 528,796 
1929..} 813,821] 431,268 
1930..) 571,164] 217,922 
1931..| 530,345} 158,414 
1932..| 628,902} 199,184 
1933..} 471,419} 178,351 
1934..| 470,254} 223,187 
1935..} 668,836} 433,338 
1936..] 724,339] 326,872 
1937..| 908,590} 407,784 
1938..)1,189,495| 517,157 
19391. 1,167,522] 472, 706 


Ontario. 
oz. fine. $ 
9,907,626] 9,996, 795 
9,761,607] 6,116,037 
— 10,811,903} 7,300,305 
10,540,943] 6,838,226 
11,272,567) 7,527,933 
10,529,131) 7,271,944 
9,274,965) 5,760,402 
9,307,953] 5,246, 893 
7,242,601] 4,213,456 
8,890, 726] 4,711,462 
10, 205,683] 3,893,876 
7,438,951] 2,222,014 
6,335,788] 2,006,648 
4,535,680] 1,715,975 
5,321,160} 2,525,470 
5,161,651] 3,344,229 
5,219,366] 2,355,343 
4,693,047] 2,106, 286 
4,318,837] 1,877,701 
4,668,099] 1,890,020 


Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, and Alberta have 


British Columbia. 


Yukon and 
Northwest 
Territories. 


Manitoba. 

oz. fine. $ 
15,510} 15,649 
By} 20 
20 14 

5 

140 93 
477 329 
18 11 
12 ij 
1,763] 1,026 
2,644) 1,401 


94,653] 36,114 
836, 547/249, 877 
1,036, 497/328, 275 
1, 101,578)}416, 758 
1,252, 920/594, 647 


1, 256, 454/781, 660 
791, 489/357, 175 
905, 179}406, 253 

1,198,315}520, 991 

1,028, 485/416, 413 


oz. fine. 

3,327,028 
3,350,357 
7,150, 937 
6,113,827 
8,153,003 


8,579,458 
10,625, 816 
11,040,445 
10, 943,367 
10, 156, 408 


11,825,930 
8,061,599 
7,293,462 
6,737,057 
8,729,721 


9,178,400 
9,748,715 
11,530,177 
11,186, 563 
10, 622, 867 


965, 899 
444,657 


, 925,403 
, 599,376 


3, 
2, 
4,828, 384 
3, 
5, 
5 
6 
6 


223,499 
6,366,413 
5,382,185 


4,512,065 
2,408,000 
2,309,958 
pe 817 

4,143,204 


5,946,677 
4,399,303 
5,174, 859 


4,863,582 
4,300,986 


oz. fine. 
19,190 
393 , 092 
663,493 
1,914,438 
226,755 


904, 893 
2,095,027 
1,647,295 
2,839, 633 
3,279,530 


3,746,326 
3,694,728 
3,053,188 
2,227,476 

553,320 


201,221 
1,100,430 
4,091, 946 
3,426,561 
4,314,379 


$ 
19,363 
246, 288 
447,997 
1,241,953 
151,429 


624, 946 
1,301,159 
928,580 
1,651,985 
1,737,922 


1,429,373 
1,103,615 
966, 994 
842,717 
262,611 


130,371 
496,591 
1,836,507 
1,489, 765 
1,746, 805 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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World Production.—The world production of silver was estimated by the 
Director of the United States Mint, as shown in Table 15 of this chapter, p. 336, 
at 267,913,031 fine oz. for 1938. The silver production of Canada in 1938 was 
22,219,195 fine oz., or about 8-3 p.c. of the estimated world total for that year. 
This placed Canada third, next to Mexico and the United States. 


In Table 23 the world production, value, and average price of silver are given for 
each year from 1900 up to the present. In spite of the decreasing importance of 
silver, except in China and India, production has increased because of the fact that 
silver is a by-product in the mining of other metals. 


23.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Silver, with Annual Average 
Prices, 1900-38. . 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1860 to 1899, inclusive, will be found at p. 346 of the 1939 Year Book. 


eae penne’ 
rice rice 
Year Quan- Value Year. Quan- Value. per Year. Quan- Value. per 
tity tity. nA tity. Tine 

Oz.1 Oz.1 

000 ’ "000 ’ 7000 ’ 

oz. fine $'000. oz. fine. $’000 $ oz. fine. $'000 $ 
1900...| 173,591) 107,626 1914...| 172,264) 95,282) 0-553]) 1926...| 253,795) 159,569] 0-629 
1901...| 173,011} 103,807 1915...] 178,001} 88,338] 0-511) 1927...) 253,981] 144,947) 0-570 
1902...| 162,763) 86,265 1916...) 180,802) 121,410 0-672!) 1928...) 257,925) 151,214 0-586 
1903...) 167,689} 90,552 1917...] 186,125) 156,345) 0-839] 1929...] 260,970] 139,961) 0-536 
1904...} 164,195) 95,233 —| 19380...] 248,708} 96,310] 0-387 
1905...) 172,318] 105,114 1918...] 203,159) 200,000) 0-985 a 
1906...) 165,054} 111,724 1919...) 179,850} 201,588} 1-121] 1931...] 195,920} 56,842) 0-290 
1907...| 184,207] 121,857 1920...) 173,296] 176,658 1-019] 1932...) 164,893] 46,506 0-282 
1908...| 203,131) 108,655 1921...| 171,286] 108,074] 0-631) 1933...] 169,159} 59,201] 0-350 
1909...) 212,149] 110,351 1922...) 209,815] 158,207) 0-754i 1934...) 190,398] 91,930] 0-483 
1910...| 221,716] 119,897 1935...| 220,704] 142,585 0-646 
1911...] 226,193] 121,981 -1923...| 246,010] 172,276} 0-700) 1936...) 258,696} 115,175; 0-454 
1912...| 230,904] 141,937 1924...) 239,485) 178,311] 0-744] 1937...] 274,538] 124,077) 0-452 
1913...} 210,013} 126,970 1925...) 245,214) 172,498) 0-703} 19382...) 267,913] 116,641] 0-435 


1 At the average par price of a fine ounce of silver in London, excepting the years1918-22, inclusive, and 
1931-38, for which the means of the New York bid and asked prices were used. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 19.—Zinc. 


The zinc-mining industry of Canada has recently made rapid strides, largely on 
account of the application of improved metallurgical methods in the treatment of 
the lead-zine ores of British Columbia and the production of electrolytic zine from 
the Flin Flon copper-zine ores of Manitoba. 


The principal zinc-mining regions of British Columbia are situated in the 
Kootenay district, where there are large deposits of silver-lead-zine ore. The chief 
producing mine is the Sullivan near Kimberley, while other mines are located in the 
Ainsworth and Slocan divisions of the West Kootenay district. The Britannia 
mine on Howe Sound, while primarily a copper-gold property, produces zine con- 
centrates when the market is favourable. 


In northwestern Manitoba, the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon mines have 
ores in which zinc is closely associated with copper and gold, and refined zine has” 
been made at the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company’s smelter from 
Flin Flon ores since the autumn of 1930. Zine concentrates were shipped also during 
1939 by the Waite-Amulet Mines and by the Normetal Mining Corporation in the 
Rouyn district. Production by provinces in 1938 is given in Table 6, p. 321. 
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24.—Quantities and Values of Zinc Produced in Canada, 1920-39. 


; Average Average 
Year. Quantity.1 Value. Price Year. Quantity.! Value. Price 
per lb. per lb. 
Ib $ cts. lb $ cts 
TO20 rae cet oe 39,863,912} 3,057, 961 Ode | I980. cscs 267,648,505) 9,635,166 3-600 
7A pi ieee Su 53,089,356 2,471,310 4-655 || 19381. ...0.... 237,245,451 6,059,249 2-554 
1922 or naaees 56,290,000} 3,217,536 S876") 1989 eee... 172,283,558) 4,144,454 2-406 
b LYS emt ae 60,416, 240 3,991,701 GOOF \leeGoawcsee <a: 199, 131,984 6,393,132 3-211 
1924 See ee 98,909,077} 6,274,791 6-344 |) 1984.05 2 .. 298,579,683] 9,087,571 3-044 
pS a en ee 109,268,511 8,328,446 Ue Goo ROade tees a 320, 649, 859 9,936,908 3-099 
LOZGe ee hte 149,938,105} 11,110,413 E410 Wt 1986.3 3004-045 333,182,736} 11,045,007 3-315 
dO Ne a ae 165,495,525] 10,250,793 6:194 || 1987.......2. 370,337,589} 18,153,949 4-902 
OZSOe We mts 184,647,374}; 10,143,050 5-493 || 1988......... 381,506,588} 11,723,698 3-073 
TODO ie crstaes 197,267,087] 10,626,778 Dso87 I 19893. oc hc.. dc 394, 533,860} 12,108,244 3,069 
1 Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc made in Canada. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Section 5.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Subsection 1.—Fuels. 


COAL. 


The fuel situation in Canada is somewhat anomalous, as, in spite of the enormous 
resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imported. 
The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western provinces, while 
the areas of densest population and greatest industrial development in Ontario and 
Quebec are more easily and economically supplied with coal from the nearer coal- 
fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


Dominion Fuel Board.—The Board was created in 1922 to meet the need 
for a permanent organization responsible to the Government for a thorough and 
systematic study of the fuel situation and recurrent shortages experienced through-. 
out Canada. It is composed of permanent members of the Dominion Civil Service 
and the staff of the Board constitutes a division in the Bureau of Mines and Geology, 
Department of Mines and Resources. In recent years the policy of the Government 
has been to extend the market for Canadian coal and to that end financial assistance 
in the form of subventions has been given to the coal industry since 1928, the Board 
being responsible for the administration of subvention payments. The amount 
of coal moved under these assisted rates has increased from 146,126 short tons in 
1928 to 3,364,882 tons in 1939. Of the total moved under assisted rates in 1939, 
2,381,995 tons were from Nova Scotia and 436,092 tons from Alberta and the Crows- 
nest district of British Columbia. 


Coal Production.—Production in 1939 was 8-6 p.c. above that of 1988. The 
average price per ton, which had been $3-63 in 1928, had dropped to $3-02 in 1933, 
and was about $3-11 in 1939. Nova Scotia was again the leading producer. The 
coal produced in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British Columbia, and Yukon is 
all classed as bituminous, while Alberta produces bituminous, sub-bituminous, and 
lignite, and Saskatchewan and Manitoba lignite only. 
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25.—Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, 1920-39. 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1874 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 419 of the 1911 Year Book, 
and for the years 1911 to 1919 at p. 348 of the 1939 edition. 


New 


Nova Mani- | Saskat- 
Year. Scotia ee toba. | chewan. 

short short short short 

tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1920 eel Oi4805 LOG 171,610 ~ 335,222 
1921....| 5,734,928 187,192 _ 335, 632 
1922 Fe dnd 69. O82) 287,513 - 382,437 
1923....] 6,597, 838 276,617 - 438,100 
19247 oso ie ALN edie - 479,118 
1925.25 4), 3842-978) - {2082012 - 471,965 
192652 Ont ai 4ue tonal — 439, 803 
1927 ceeglid, OV STC ep ecOanooU - 470,216 
1928.55.01 6,.¢40.0041 = 20tetoS - 471,713 
1929....| 7,056, 133 218,706 - 580, 189 
1930; = >.| 6,252,552) s209);-3849 - 579,424 
1931....| 4,955, 563 182,181} 1,306! 662, 836 
1982) 2s \hanOS47 58 212..695),415552 887,139 
LOS 8 Sel 4e Ob ie DOOM cole raUal lemon SOO. 927,649 
19342 st 650410625) ee slaeo0) e413 909, 288 
1935....] 5,822,075 346,024} 3,106 921,785 
1936....| 6,649, 102 368,618} 4,029 | 1,020,792 
1937. Seeliecoo 04 364,714) 3,172 | 1,049,348 
1938.5, chuG eauuAiay 342,238| 2,016 | 1,022,166 
19392...) 7,051,276 451, 205 959, 463 


1 First reported production. 


Alberta. 


short 
tons. 


6,907, 765 
5,909,217 
5,990, 911 
6,854,397 
5,189,729 


5,869,031 
6,503, 705 
6,934, 162 
7,336,330 
7,150,693 


5,755,528 
4,564,015}: 
4,870,648 
4,718,788 
4,753,810 


5,462, 894 
5,696, 960 
5,562, 839 
5,251, 233 
5,518,339 


2 Preliminary figures. 


British 
Colum- | Yukon. 

bia. 

short short 

tons. tons. 
3,095,011; Nil 
2,890,291 233 
2,927,033 465 
2,823,306 313 
2,193,667 1,121 
D2 TA 2e252 730 
2,613, 719 316 
2,746, 243 414 
2,804,594 414 
2,490,378 458 
2,083,818 653 
1,876,406 904 
1,681,490 808 
1,382,272 862 
1,485, 969 638 
1,331,287 835 
1,489,171 510 
1,598, 843: 84 
1,440,287 361 
1,537,905} Nil 


— 
—_ 


Totals. 


Quantity. 


short 
tons. 


16,946, 764 
15, 057, 493 
15,157,431 
16,990,571 
13, 638, 197 


13,134, 968 
16,478,131 
17,426,861 
17,564, 293 
17,496,557 


14,881,324 
12,243,211 
11,738,913 
11,903,344 
13,810,193 


13,888 , 006 
15,229, 182 
15,835, 954 
14,294,718 
15,519, 464 


Value. 


82,496, 538 
72,451, 656 
65,518,497 
72,058, 986 
53,593, 988 


49,261,951 
59,875,094 
61, 867, 463 
63, 757, 833 
63,065, 170 


52, 849,748 
41, 207,682 
37,117,695 
35, 923, 962 
42,045,942 


41,963,110 
45,791,934 
48,752,048 
43,982,171 
48, 258, 199 


26._Imports into Canada of Anthracite, Bituminous, and Lignite Coal for Home 
~ Consumption, 1920-39. 


Nore.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. Figures for the years 1868 to 1910, inclusive, 
will be found at p. 420 of the 1911 Year Book, and for 1911 to 1919 at p. 349 of the 1939 edition. 


Year. 


Anthracite. 


short 
tons. 


4,152,558 


3,782,557 
4,192,419 
4,107,854 
3,748,816 
4,019,917 


4,256,090 
3, 162,317 
3,148,902 
3,015,571 
3,500, 563 


3,442, 835 
' 3,418,556 
3,488, 278 
3,475,801 
4,288,461 


$ 


36,773,351 
40, 293, 639 
23,795, 143 
46,457, 962 
37,280,910 


32,096,509 
34,202, 166 
31,282,371 
27,680,018 
28,809,792 


30,098,910 
21,067,025 
19,312,710 
17,610,091 
18,414,060 


17,445, 102 
17,897, 635 
17,317,449 
18,079, 657 
21,938, 333 


1 First reported importation. 


Bituminous. 


short 
tons. 


13, 861,229 
13,748, 242 
10,317,773 
15, 822,240 
12,546,214 


12,548,460 
12,376, 606 
14,568,671 
13,445,945 
14,170, 138 


14,497,955 
9,952,280 
8, 807, 131 
8, 185, 759 
9,471,605 


§, 630, 686 
9,700, 002 
11,180,827 
9,533,729 
10, 706, 786 


$ 


61,260, 247 
48,631,095 
37,387, 285 
49,899,099 
29, 628, 643 


26,974,340 
25,511, 932 
30,457, 884 
26,608,427 
27,140,968 


26,522,765 
15, 732,710 
12,011,398 
10,501,924 
16,641, 659 


15,867,107 
17,039,408 
20, 835,587 
17,734,567 
19,628,410 


short 
tons. 


2,3311 


18,653 
10,423 
10, 829 
10,780 
14, 108 


18,676 
6,410 
3,004 
2,707 
2,791 


5,246 
4,873 
1,494 
2,961 
3,398 


Lignite. 


$ 


12, 846 


26,007 {117,955 


87, 832 
45,567 
44,254 
44,247 
62,508 


72,691 
29,603 
13,701 
10,176 

9,661 


19,040 
18,347 

5,582 
11,690 
11,942 


Totals. 
short $ 
tons. 
18,843,542 | 98,033,598 
18,302,062 | 88,924,734 
13,023,525 | 61,182,428 
20,989,953 | 96,369,907 
16,724,779 | 67,027,508 
16,349,670 | 59,158,681 
16,579,448 | 59,759,665 
18,687,354 | 61,784,509 
17,205,541 | 54,332,692 
18,204,163 | 56,013,268 
18,772,721 | 56,694,366 
13,121,007 | 36,829,338 
11,959,037 | 31,337,809 
11, 204,037 28,122,191 
12,974,959 | 35,065,380 
12,078,767 | 33,331,249 
13,123,431 | 34,955,390 
14,670,599 | 38,158,618 
13,012,491 | 35,825,914 
14,998,645 | 41,578,685 
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27.—Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, 1920-1939. 


Narn. —Figures for the years 1868 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 421 of the 1911 Year Book and 
for the year 1911 to 1919 at p. 349 of the 1939 edition. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
short tons. $ short tons. $ 
TODD ER Ro Pela echoheonn ts BEBO S TALS AOA Soo tt Los O se cee tee scl hee 624,512 3,345,998 
MOOT wisrlataeks - UI OS Teco || Woy. GoOnO LO iekOO de sel at. soni em hen ae oe 359, 853 1,909, 922 
Ne TEE rch scokcckr cae 2 IESE SP ose vel 1s 159 O60 i 1962). whan beds coke cae, 285,487 1,433 , 036 
LO DS ee erent dew are bers os 12-654-4065)-10.661, 899 sr 1988 fi oe oe eae 259 , 233 1,188,225 
OD aS ON Pay OR orcas -shtbcicieet < 773, 246 LIAO SAS NHL Opa-kegels the ekags: weiss ere ike 306,335 1,400,978 
AOD Deaths eee TRA aoe 6 785,910 APRA OO ML TSans LOGON. nets vc eRe coe 418,391 1,906,647 
TODO ratere cater Maral cc cake 1,028, 200 OE TOO 400 LOBGID 9. Fi... atte ee 411,574 1,792,584 
PS lip OG. SUES G8 Dea oan nee 11135380 PCOUMANG Wipe ODT ae noe aloe nate: «aa 355, 268 1,441,879 
| Cyehe | OSPR 5 0t-8 Bea nS 863 , 941 APAGOEOIO IOS Se ao cies gocclen cd Speke 353,181 1,540,990 
SHOP SCoie Lira 3 «ee 842,972 A MISS MeL GOO Mircea i Eh eee 376, 203 1,666,934 


Coal Consumption.—The sources of coal consumed in Canada in the calendar 
years 1920-38 are shown in Table 28, detailed figures of coal made available for 
consumption during 1938 are given in Table 29; the difference between the totals of the 
two tables in the same year is accounted for by the fact that coal received may be held 
in bond at Canadian ports and not “cleared for consumption” until required, while 
coal received in previous years may be taken out of bond (cleared for consumption) in 
a later year. Normally, the coal made available for consumption is greater than the 
apparent domestic consumption, since coal is landed at Canadian ports and re- 
exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken out of bond, but 
while remaining in bond at the port it is available for domestic consumption if re- 
quired. 

8.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, by Quantities and 
Percentages, 1920-38. 


Norz.—Figures for the years 1886 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 354 of the 1921 Year Book, and 
for the years 1911 to 1919 at p. 350 of the 1939 edition. 


Imported Coal ‘‘Entered for Consumption’’. 
: Canadian - Grand Per 
Year. Coal.! Begm From Total. |Capita.3 
USA United Total.2 
Tae Kingdom. 

short é short short short 6 short short 

tons. Bie. tons. tons. tons. Page tons. tons. 

192 ON eters: 14,025,566 | 42-9 18,752,981 Nil 18,668,741 | 57-1 || 32,694,307 | 3-821 
102 eee Gn. 12,715, 734 41-1 18,300,081 1,591 | 18,258,387 58-9 30,974,121 3:525 
LOQ2 rah bean 13.044, 352 50-2 129255) bob 765,980 | 12,962,189 49-8 26,006,541 2-916 
LOD ae eewe 5% 15,070,962 | 41-8 || 20,417,239 572,570 | 20,967,971 58-2 || 36,038,933 | 4-000 
LOZ Aa: ales se Pe 12,529,358 | 42-8 || 16,405,344 317,112 | 16,714,143 | 57-2 || 29,243,501 | 3-198 
» 9 BS a 12,125,290 42-6 15,744,957 604,117 | 16,331,971 57-4 28,457,261 3-062 
TOZGEe. eee 15,086, 296 47-7 16,204,405 287,299 | 16,565,555 52-3 81,651,851 3-349 
Wo (eto) eee 15,944,983 46-7 17,266,434 907,220 | 18,177,303 53-3 34,122,286 3-541 
VO ae cs 16,487,807 | 50-0 || 15,830,688 682,755 | 16,515,582 | 50-0 || 33,003,389 | 3-356 
O20 Rs. 2 3. ¥.82 16,387,461 |. 48-0 || 16,780,452 843,502 | 17,724,132 | 52-0 || 34,111,593 | 3-401 
LOBO RA ss 5! 14,052,671 | 43-3 16,971,933 1,144,861 | 18,412,039 | 56-7 || 32,464,710 | 3-180 
yO IS eee Le 11,682,779 | 47-7 || 11,793,798 987,442 | 12,828,327 | 52-3 || 24,511,106 | 2-362 
TOS: Fee 11,212,701 | 49-0 9,889,866 | 1,727,716 | 11,654,492 | 51-0 || 22,867,193 | 2-177 
ROBE Lae lias © Ober 11,456,273 51-5 8,865,935 1,942,875 | 10,808,962 48-5 Zo 200" 200 2-085 
VORA ere et 13,236,406 | 51-1 10,580,710 |} 1,981,116 | 12,651,168 | 48-9 || 25,887,574 | 2-392 
TOSO Skis heehee 13,306,303 | 53-1 9,618,518 1,822,500 | 11,735,835 | 46-9 |). 25,042,138 | 2-290 
$05GFt os ce ee 14,508,6524) 53-3 10, 801, 643 1,498,656 | 12,719,515 46-7 27,228,167 2-469 
CS le a ear 15,172,729 51-5 12,574,574 1,211,052 | 14,268,585 48-5 29,441,314 2-648 
TOS Soe nat oe on | 13,800,094 | 53-5 16,754, 747 1,257,887 | 12,012, 634 46-5 25,812,728 | 2-281 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees, and coal 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 


other than the United Kingdom and the United States. 


2 Includes small tonnages from countries 


Deductions have been made from this column 


to take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 
3 Figures based on estimates of popuJation given on p. 103. 


1939 Year Book. 


4 Revised since the publication of the 
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29.—Coal Output, Exports, Receipts from Other Countries, and Coal Made Available 
for Consumption in Canada, 1939. 


Norz.—For details by provinces, see the Bureau’s annual report, ‘‘Coal Statistics for Canada’’. 
Canadian Coal. 


Receipts Receipts | Receipts | Coal Made 


SS Se from from Available 
Grade. oe United Other for Con- 
Output. Exported. ae Kingdom. } Countries. | sumption. 
short short short short short short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
ACHES Cite! Aran tte «2 ates Nil Nil 2,605,765 1,034,901 337, 139 3,977,805 
Bituminous ore «ae te 11,597,330 368, 204 9,836,110 67,483 20 PALE IB PATA) 
Sub-bituminous.......2..... 512,101 Nil Nil Nil Nil Sea (il 
Dtenite.c sete cose te ae 3,410, 033 7,999 3,346 “ke 52 3,405,432 
Totals.......... 15,519, 464 376,208 || 12,445,221 | 1,102,384 337,211 | 29,028,077 


1Tncludes 293,602 tons from Germany, 43,537 tons from French Indo-China, 20 tons from Norway, 
and 52 tons from Alaska. 


World Production.—The total estimated coal production of the world in 
1988 amounted to about 1,420,000,000 long tons, a decrease of 6 p.c. from the 
estimate for the previous year. Germany, which has run second to the United 
States for each year since 1925, accounted for 26-4 p.c. of world production in 1938; 
the United States, 24-6 p.c.; and the United Kingdom, 16 p.c. Canada contributed 
12,763,141 long tons or about 0-9 p.c. 


39.—Coal Produced in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913, 1921-38. 


Nors.—For corresponding figures for 1914-20, see 1932 Year Book, p. 281. Figures in this table, except 
as indicated, are from the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


: ae Union of 
United | British ; New 
Year. Rinedonsl alndiat Canada.1| Australia. Tsakamels South 
Africa. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 

long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. 
LOLS. ai oh) Reha AEE, ene ae a 287,431 16,208 13,404 12,418 1,888 9,583 
LOD Nec coh reads APA eee Re Lee CTO cee 163,251 19,303 13,444 12,878 1,809 10,645 
LOO DE esis Bitte Oe be ee ae Se ee 249,607 19,011 13,533 12,299 1,585 9,126 
LO 2B ys aa 52h: bees Rahs GE ie he le aes Be eee 276,001 19,658 15,170 12,634 1,970 11,075 
1924 Pee bet eels RC ree ae ts Dele eee 267,118 21,174 12,180 13,885 2,083 11,633 
TGQ aes ene EER PRS cdot Lis teens 243,176 20,904 11, 723 14,503 2,115 12,127 
TOD GF Sec 8 aya teccet BRE NRE ee SE sae ute 126,279 20,093 14,694 14,208 2,240 12,745 
(ODT Fo Sata ¥e ESA ee tees ee ee 2ole2ac 22,082 15,560 14,978 2301 12,382 
1G285. a. \ SRR RETA eee cele ee ee 237,763 22,543 15, 683 13,432 2,437 12,408 
1099). cS SARs roe Ook te ae ee laa 257,907 23,419 15,622 12,106 2,536 12,813 
LOB O sic ooR 28 ROE CER Oe Rh Oona eS 243 , 882 23,803 13,287 11,363 2,542 12,030 
LOB Sahai otds Bathe omen Oe Gee eee ae Som 219,459 21,716 10,931 10,595 2,158 10, 709 
19324 on. 2h RS ERR Re Ata eee ee ae 208, 733 20,153 10,481 11 157 1,842 9,764 
LOSS a... eae se IR Rs on a Ses SAE 207,112 20, 284 10,628 11,672 1,821 10,545 
1934 cAar.!s Re eo 6 Sao ee ieee FE: 220,728 22,608 12,331 12,418 2,060 12,002. 
BAU oe aan Rese SP YE Sy Cas Sah =a be Ui 222,202 23 , 592 12,400 13, 109 Dali tis 13,360 
TOS GE 2h coc pea eee, hy eke ee eee oe oe 228,454 23,176 13,597 14,415 2,140 14,607 
1h a7 eatowiredlh ae 2 ae AS I oe Ue i et a ced ek 240,409 25,662 14,139 15,468 2,278 15,246 
TI Fo i eae a ek Moet Sante Rbk oy al 227,015 28,343 12,763 15,356 2222 16,027 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 347. 
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30. on Produced in the Principal Couutries of the World, 1913, 1921-38—concluded. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


ne Czecho- Nether- United 
Year Saar. |Germany.| Belgium.| France. Siewaleiag Poland. banda Japan Riahes: 
7000 7000 000 000 000 7000 000 000 000 

long tons.| long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. long tons. | long tons. | long tons. 

LOTS 5 3 274,264 22,474 40,188 4 1,843 is 508, 893 
1921) 5 255,148 21,401. 37,916 32,174 7.187 3,978 25,944 452,139 
ROD ee 5 262,878 20, 868 43,118 28,385 24,300 4,525 27,420 425, 849 
19235 = 5 178,191 22,554 46,981 27,380 35,686 5,249 28,633 587,407 
1924... 5 239,494 22,986 58,065 35, 066 31,793 5,975 29,801 510,369 
1926 2. 12,785 | 267,970 22,726 47,249 30, 663 28,677 6,943 58,19) 519,527 
1926.... 13,465 | 280,656 24,913 51,607 32,491 35,139 8,677 31,089 591, 720 
102752In 13,381 299,511 27,130 52,021 33,106 37,560 9,374 33,177 535,625 
1928.... 12,900 812,092 27,108 51,601 34,459 40,047 10,941 83,445 514,369 
1929... 13,365 332,560 26,514 54,109 38,465 45,686 IGE yep. 34,479 541,232 
1980.16, <0: 13,027 284,148 26,982 54,163 33,098 36,968 12,160 31,007 479,385 
1931.5. 2% 11, 187 247,971 26,615 51,280 30,544 387,699 12,818 27,661 394,406 
1933%e. 10,273 223,796 21,075 46,511 26,394 28,412 12,677 ger aWs 321,040 
1933. 3! 10,394 | 232,752 24,900 47,223 25,191 26,957 12,471 32,999 342,118 
10340 11,139 257,990 25,972 47,889 25,451 28,797 W237 36,658 371,907 
1985... 3 287,445 26,087 46,375 25, 769 28,110 11,775 34,354 379,046 
1986.04: 3 314,631 27,427 45,418 PHL SH 29,291 12,688 37,466 440,774 
LOS Tee. 3 363,390 29,388 44,618 34,125 35,665 14,236 6 444,096 
19382. . 3 vipalod 29,107 46, 808 26,200 STA OLS 13,442 6 348, 865 
1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures. 2 Preliminary figures. 3 Included with Germany. 


5 Included with France. 6 Data not available. 


NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM. 

Natural Gas.—The producing wells in Eastern Canada are in southwestern 
Ontario, and near Moncton, N.B. The principal producing fields in Alberta are 
the Turner Valley (about 35 miles southwest of Calgary), Medicine Hat, Viking 
(about 80 miles southeast of Edmonton), Redcliff, Foremost, Bow Island, and 
Wetaskiwin. Wainwright is supplied with gas from the Maple Leaf well in the 
Fabyan field. Near Lloydminster, in Saskatchewan, a well was brought into 
production during 1934 and is now supplying that town with gas. In 1939, Ontario 
was credited with over 57 p.c. of the total value but less than 34 p.c. of the total 
quantity, while Alberta produced 40 p.c. by value and over 63 p.c. of the total 
quantity. 


4 Not separately reported. 


31. Quantities and Values of Natural Gas Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 1920-39. 
Norsz.—For the years 1892 to 1919, see ‘‘Mineral Production of Canada’’, 1928, p. 188. 


Year. New Brunswick. Ontario. Alberta. Canada.! 
M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ 
UI20 cee es 682,502 130, 506/10, 529,374] 2,920,731] 5,633,442) 1,181,345) 16,845,518] 4,232,642 
OO Le Pa 708,743 139,375|| 8,422,774] 3,080,130] 4,945,884) 1,374,599] 14,077,601] 4,594,164 
5 es anata 753, 898 148,040! 8,060,114] 4,076,296) 5,868,439} 1,622,105] 14,682,651] 5,846,501 
PZB tae 640,300 126,068] 8,128,413] 4,066,244] 7,191,670} 1,692,246) 15,960,583) 5,884,618 
ES oe ae 599,972 113,577!) 7,150,078) 3,798,381) 7,131,080} 1,796,618] 14,881,336] 5,708,636 
TODDS eae. trota eas 639, 235 122,394] 7,143,962] 3,958,006) 9,119,500) 2,752,545] 16,902,897) 6,833,005 
O26. 8 trait 648,316 128,300] 7,764,996] 4,409,593) 10,794,697) 3,019,221) 19,208,209) 7,557,174 
NOD Te nae cto aces 630, 755 124, 637|| 7,311,215) 4,331,780) 13,434,621) 3,586,533] 21,376,791] 8,043,010 
JOOS eS sae 660,981 324,344] 7,632,800] 4,535,312] 14,288,605) 3,754,466)| 22,582,586) 8,614,182 
AON Oe cht iais 678,456 333, 002|| 8,586,475] 4,959,695! 19,112,931] 4,684,247) 28,378,462) 9,977,124 
OSU ce chersrchov 661,975 325, 751]| 7,965,761} 5,034,828) 20,748,583] 4,929,226) 29,376,919) 10,289,985 ~ 
CRASS ee See ae 655, 891 323, 184|| 7,419,534] 4,635,497]| 17,798,698] 4,067,893]| 25,874,723] 9,026,754 
11 )s 0 aie ee ae a 662,452 326,191)) 7,386,154] 4,719,297) 15,370,968} 3,853,794) 23,420,174) 8,899,462 
ihe pk: See ae 618,033 302,706]! 7,166,659] 4,523,085]) 15,352,811] 3,886,263) 23,138,103} 8,712,234 
MUSA Safire cis.nsfats 623,601 306,005)) 7,682,851) 4,741,368] 14,841,491] 3,707,276] 23,162,324) 8,759,652. 
TORE fein ocy 3 615,454] 303,886) 8,158,825} 4,938,084] 16,060,349] 4,113,436) 24,910,786] 9,363,141 
TOSS. Sep ok st 606, 246 298, 819/10, 006, 743] 6,052,294! 17,407,820) 4,376,720) 28,113,348] 10,762,243 
Gee A ews. ots 576,671 283, 9221110, 746,334] 6,588, 798]| 20,955,506] 4,766,437] 32,380,991) 11,674,802 
OB Be ees ce c6. 53 577,492 284, 689/110, 952,806] 6,460, 764!) 21,822,108] 4,807,346] 33,444,791) 11,587,450 
1Q30F Fer eee. 2 606, 249 292, 400/11, 985,851| 7,191,510] 22,703,964! 5,018,000] 35,394,087| 12,538,954 


1 Totals for Canada include small productions in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Northwest Territories. 


‘Preliminary figures. 
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Petroleum.—The Turner Valley field in Alberta is the principal source of 
production in Canada. After 1933 only the southern end of the field remained 
available for the acquisition of leases, and in this area a well, Century 1, completed 
in 1934, produced crude oil instead of naphtha-laden gas. In 1936, Turner Valley 
Royalties 1, about half a mile to the southwest of Century 1, was completed and 
brought in as the first big crude-oil producer of Turner Valley. The impetus thus 
given to the drilling of wells essentially for oil was remarkable. By the end. of 1939 
about 100 wells had been drilled and only about 3 p.c. failed to prove productive. 
Of the total over 90 are‘in the southern part of the field opened up by Turner Valley 
Royalties 1. Production in many of these wells has been greatly increased by acidiza- 
tion, the effect of which is to open up the pore structure and establish channels for 
oil to flow more readily to the well. Whether the ultimate production of a well 
is increased by this treatment has not yet been determined. 

The oil from the limestone in the crude-oil area of Turner Valley ranges in 
gravity from 40° API to 46°, and yields 50 p.c. of straight-run gasoline, differing 
from most crudes, which yield 30 to 35 p.c.. Wide variability in the yield of different 
wells has been found in the oil area. At the end of 1939 Alberta had produced 
27,800,000 bbl. 

The rapid growth of crude-oil production in Turner Valley brought with it the 
problems of transportation and marketing. ‘Tank storage in the field and at Calgary 
has now been increased so that the pipe-line can handle the demands from the Prairie 
Provinces and eastern British Columbia. Some oil is also moved from the field by 
truck. Limited markets have necessitated the curtailment of production and a 
system of prorationing has been used in Alberta since September, 1937. 

The acreage factor has been simplified by allowing only one well to 40 acres. 

It is reasonable to expect that, once adequate markets are opened, Turner 
Valley will not be the only big producer of crude oil in Alberta for the foothills are 
known to contain numerous structures that offer attractive prospects for oil. No- 
where yet has sufficient development been done to define what may be expected, but 
wells on the Elbow River and the Clearwater, a right-bank tributary of the North 
Saskatchewan River, have proved oil to be there in quantity. The region open to 
prospecting is enormous, extending into British Columbia and the Northwest 
Territories. 

The principal Ontario oil fields are situated in the southwestern peninsula 
between Lake Huron and Lake Erie. The maximum production of these fields was 
reached in the ’90’s and has since declined. In 1939 Ontario’s output totalled 
206,196 bbl. New Brunswick’s small production comes from the Stony Creek 
field, near Moncton. For the production by provinces in 1988, see Table 6, p. 321. 


32.— Quantities and Values of Crude Petroleum Produced in Canada, 1920-39. 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1886 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 377 of the 1983 Year Book, and 
for 1911 to 1919 at p. 353 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 

bbl.4 $ bbl.1 $ bbl. $ 
1920.45, 196,251 VOR yal || VT A 476,591 | 1,516,043 |] 1934.....] 1,410,895 | 3,449,162 
LOD RS: 187,541 641,533 |] 1928... 624,184 | 2,035,300 || 1935....] 1,446,620 | 3,492,188 
LOZ 2 Be 179, 068 611,176 || 1929....} 1,117,368 3,731,764 || 19386....| 1,500,374 3,421, 767 
1923)3.7..!. 170, 169 522,018 19308, 3s 15522) 2205) ed 083, 820 Nel OB8(eu.. |) 2,40, COU) eeD, obor aon 
1934 St 160,773 467,400 || 1981....] 1,542,578 | 4,211,674 || 1988....| 6,966,084 | 9,230,173 
TODD eee Son, COE 1, 250;705" | 1982.2) 1, O44, 412 3h 022-5921 19902) sl 7: Sas 7ol0 1s LOscooy aul 
1926. sey 364,444 | 1,311,665 |}. 19383....| 1,145,333 | 3,138,791 


1 The barrel=35 imperial gallons. 2 Preliminary figures. 
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Subsection 2.—Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Asbestos.—Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The 
value of the annual output of asbestos increased from less than $25,000 in 1880 to 
$14,792,201 in 1920 and $13,172,581 in 1929. Owing to trade depression, production 
was much curtailed from 1929 to 1932, as will be seen in Table 33. However, since 
1932, production has shown a distinct improvement. In 1938 Canada produced 
258,700 long tons, while other leading countries with their production in long tons 
were: Southern Rhodesia, 52,509; Union of South Africa, 20,668; United States, 
11,519; and Cyprus, 9,032. Russian production in 1937 and 1938, as well as the 
production of several other countries, is not available. 


The Eastern Townships of Quebec have for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. The most important deposits are: at 
Black Lake, in Coleraine Township; at Thetford and Robertsonville, in Thetford 
Township; at East Broughton, in Broughton, Township; and at Danville, in Shipton 
Township. The veins of chrysotile asbestos vary in width from + inch to 4 inch 
and occasionally fibre has been obtained several inches in length. The fibre is of 
good quality and well adapted for spinning. Both open-cut and underground meth- 
ods of mining are employed throughout the Canadian asbestos fields. Nearly all 
the mining companies have installed machinery for the crushing, fibrizing, screening, 
and grading of the mine product. Some development work has been conducted 
on an asbestos property at Rahn Lake, Bannockburn Township, Ontario; the fibre 
in this deposit is reported as being of high quality. 


There are 13 plants in Canada that manufacture asbestos products, including 
the following commodities: asbestos paper and mill board; asbestos. roofing of all 
kinds; asbestos rigid shingles; asbestos building materials; asbestos cellular and 
sponge-felted pipe insulation; insulating sheets and blocks; asbestos yarn; asbestos 
dryer felts; asbestos brake linings and clutch facings (woven on special looms); and 
asbestos packings for steam, oil, and hydraulic operation. 


33.-—Quantities and Values of Asbestos Produced in Canada, 1920-39. 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1896 to 1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 424 of the 1911 Year Book, and 
for the years 1911 to 1919 at p. 354 of the 1939 edition. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 
short tons. $ short tons. $ short tons. $ i 
19205 199,573 | 14,792,201 || 1926.... 279,403 | 10,099,423 || 1938.... 158,367 | 5,211,177 
LOTS ee. 92,761 4,906,230 || 1927.... 274,778 | 10,621,013 || 1934.... 155, 980 4,936,326 
1922 aes 163, 706 5,552,728 || 1928.... 278,08. |p Ll, 238,560), 930m... 210,467 7,054,614 
1923 22". 231,482 7,522,606 || 1929... 306,055 | 13,172,581 || 1936.... 301,287 9,958,183 
19241... 225,744 6,710,830 || 1930.... 242,114 8,390,163 || 1937.... 410,026 | 14,505,791 
—___—_——_ |__| 1931.... 164, 296 4,812,886 || 1988.... 289,793 | 12,890,195 
1925252. 273,524 8,977,546 || 1932.... 122,977 3,039,721 || 19392... . 364,472 | 15,859,212 


1 The quantities and values of sand, gravel, and rock separated as a by-product in milling asbestos are 
included in the totals for 1924 and previous years, but are excluded in later years. 2 Preliminary 
figures. 


Gypsum.—Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but 
the production is chiefly from Hants, Inverness, and Victoria Counties, Nova Scotia; 
Hillsborough, New Brunswick; Hagersville and Caledonia, Ontario; Gypsumville 
and Amaranth, Manitoba; and Falkland, British Columbia. ‘The Hillsborough 
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deposit of gypsum in New Brunswick is of very high grade. The greater part of 
Canada’s production is exported in crude form from the Nova Scotia deposits, 
which are conveniently situated for ocean shipping and during recent years account 
for about 80 p.c. of the total Canadian production. Production of gypsum in 
Canada reached its highest point in 1928 with 1,246,368 tons valued at $3,743,648. 
Production during 1988 was 1,008,799 tons valued at $1,502,265, and preliminary 
figures for 1939 are 1,408,188 tons valued at $1,922,957. The production by provinces 
during 19388 is shown in Table 6, p. 322. 


Salt.—The greater part of the Canadian salt production comes from wells located 
in southwestern Ontario, but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia have shown an 
increasing production in recent years. The first production of commercial importance 
in Manitoba was recorded in 1932 and for Saskatchewan in 1933, while some com- 
mercial shipments have been made from deposits near McMurray in Alberta. 
An important part of Canadian salt production (38-6 p.c. in 1938) is used in the form 
of brine in chemical industries for the manufacture of caustic soda, liquid chlorine 
and other chemicals. 


The Canadian production during the present century has shown fairly steady 
growth from 59,428 tons in 1901 to 91,582 in 1911, 164,658 in 1921, 262,547 in 
1926 and 330,264 in 1929, a record at that time. Production declined to 
259,047 tons in 1931 but has since recovered, and in 1938 440,045 tons, valued at 
$1,912,918, were produced. (See Tables 2 and 6, pp. 317 and 322.) The estimate 
for 1939 is 424,500 tons, valued at $2,486,632. 


Section 6.—Production of Clay Products and Other Structural 
Materials. 


Production of these materials is naturally dependent upon the activity of the 
construction industry in Canada. Building and construction work fluctuates 
widely with business cycles and during the recent depression dropped to a very low 
ebb. Under these circumstances, the production of clay products, cement, gravel, 
and stone was severely curtailed. Some uncompleted large engineering construction 
operations and governmental relief projects eased the decline in the early years of 
the depression but the downward trend was still evident in 19338. With a slight 
recovery of construction activities since then (see Chapter XV) there has been a 
moderate increase in the production of the chief structural materials, the total re- 
ported value of production being $34,274,543 in 1939 as compared with $16,696,687 
in 1933. 


Brick and Tile.—Although the brick and tile industry is established in every 
province of the Dominion, production is naturally greatest near the chief centres of 
population, that is, in Ontario and Quebec. Production fluctuates with building 
activity and reached its highest point in the year 1912. Since that time the gradual 
substitution of steel and reinforced concrete for brick has reduced the production 
of brick so that, while the value of construction undertaken in 1928 or 1929 is es- 
timated to have exceeded that of 1912, the quantity of brick produced in the later 
years was only about half that of 1912. On the other hand, as will be seen from 
Table 34, the production and consumption of cement in 1929 greatly exceeded that 
of 1912 or 1913. The production of building brick of various types in 1936, 1937, 
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and ° 1938, is shown in Table 2 of this chapter, while the production by provinces in 
1988 is given in Table 6. The estimated value of all clay products made in 1939 was 
$4,984,491. 


Cement.—The cement industry in Canada began with the manufacture of 
hydraulic or natural rock cement. The first production was probably at Hull, 
Quebec, between 18380 and 1840. The manufacture of Portland cement began 
about 1889. Owing to its superiority in uniformity and strength, it soon super- 
seded the older product. Portland cement consists of an accurately proportioned 
mixture of lime, silica, and alumina. The lime is usually furnished by limestone 
and the silica and alumina by clay or shale. The cement industry has naturally 
become established where these materials are situated and where fuel supplies and 
transportation are readily available. The largest production is in Quebec and 
Ontario, although there are also active plants in Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
Columbia. As may be seen from Table 34, production declined greatly from 1929 
to 1938, but has recovered somewhat since then. Production by provinces in 19388 
is given in Table 6, p. 323. 


34.—Production, Imports, Exports, and Apparent Consumption of Portland Cement, 
by Quantities and Values, 1920-39. 


Nortz.—Figures for the years 1910 to 1919, inclusive, will be found at p. 356 of the 1939 Year Book. 


a] Apparent 
Year. Production. Imports. Exports. Concumptiitt 
bbl.?2 $ bbl.2 $ bbl.? $ bbl.2 $ 
1920.. 6,651,980} 14,798,070 32,963 112,466 835,667; 2,193,626) 5,849,276] 12,716,910 
1921.. 5,752,885} 14,195,143 12,057 75,670 242,345 650,658) 5,522,597) 13,620,155 
1902" See. 6,943,972] 15,438,481 30,914 83, 037 425,137 699,738! 6,549,749] 14,821,780 
1923 3 oes 7,543,589] 15,064,661 17,697 75, 294 493,751 824,811] 7,067,535) 14,315,144 
1924 aor ete 7,498,624] 13,398,411 27,672 69,320 153 ,520 213,845) 7,372,776) 13,253,886 
1925.. 8,116,597] 14,046,704 21,849 63, 067; 997,915) 1,498,495] 7,140,531) 12,611,276 
10268 Ae: 8,707,021] 13,013,283 21,114 77, 866 285, 932 58,231! 8,442,203} 12,732,918 
PH acolo 10,065,865] 14,391,937 19,354 87,541 249, 694 808,144) 9,835,525) 14,171,334 
10285 eee 11,023,928] 16,739,163 34,047 146, 164 267,325 340,624) 10,790,650) 16,544,703 
1929 Fiierase 12,284,081] 19,337, 235 55,980 189, 169 234,111 252,955)! 12,105,950] 19,273,449 
1930. 11,032,538} 17,713,067 143, 436 569, 848 198, 736 212,071) 10,977,238) 18,070,844 
ga eae 10,161,658) 15,826,243 38,392 143,491 114,064 124, 267|| 10,085,986] 15,845,467 
TOS 2 eee 4,498,721] 6,930,721 21 a5! 58, 092 53,333] , 38,921] 4,466,739] 6,949,892 
ol by eel ckeee 3,007,482] 4,536,935 19,119 37, 168 62,0381 47,369) 2,974,020] 4,527,334 
(9542752: 3,783,226] 5,667,946 14,341 45,548 70,046 55, 1813; 727;521|' 0,658, 313 
1935S2005 3,648,086} 5,580,043 17,738 60,079 55, 607 44,365) 3,610,217) 5,595,757 
1086 oe. ee 4,508,718] 6,908. .92 39, 867 107,180 68, 929 56,909] 4,479,656} 6,958,463 
POST 255 ek 6,168,971] 9,095, 867 61,082 Loar tic 72,568 82,978] 6,157,485} 9,147,002 
ERS ers 5,519,102} 8,241,350 48,497 105,326 89,419 101,059), 5,478,180) 8,245,617 
19898 eS... 5, 731,264| 8,511,211 16, 622 58,316} 156, 556 159,579] 5,591,330] 8,409,948 


1‘*Production’ as used here means quantity and value of sales. 


or 33 cwt. 


3 Preliminary figurer. 


2 The barrel of cement=350 Ib. 


Sand and Gravel, and Stone.—The Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 


Branch of the Bureau of Statistics presents details of production and organization 
of the stone industry separately from that of sand and gravel, but for the sake of 
brevity they are here discussed together. However, the figures of stone production 
shown do not include the limestone used to produce lime and cement, nor the 
quartz and other rock minerals, which are shown separately in Table 2, p. 317. The 
production of these materials increased greatly up to the recent world depression. 
The expansion in the stone industry was chiefly in crushed stone. Thus a production 
of crushed stone in 1922 of 3,044,399 tons had increased by 1930 to 8,062,330 tons, 
while in the same period the production of sand and gravel increased from 11,666,374 
tons to 28,547,511 tons. During the depression the output contracted sharply, but 
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since 1933 there has been some recovery. Among the developments in Canada 
that resulted in increased production of these materials prior to the depression 
may be mentioned: (1) the tendency for brick to be replaced by reinforced concrete, 
cement blocks, etc., as indicated at p. 350 by a decline in brick production and an 
increase in that of cement; (2) the extensive improvement during that period in 
the mileage and character of roads and highways in Canada; and (8) the improve- 
ment of railway roadbeds. 


The provincial distribution of the 1938 production of sand and gravel, and 
stone, is shown in Table 6, p. 323, while the chief purposes for which these materials 
were produced are shown in Table 35. Sand and gravel production in 1939 totalled 
28,172,384 tons valued at $10,820,631, and stone production amounted to 5,468,174 
tons valued at $5,952,242. 


35.—Production of Sand and Gravel, and Stone in Canada, by Principal Purposes, 


36-38. 
1936. 1937. 1938. 
Material and Purpose. a, 
Quaitity’| Gros Quantity. fer088 Quantity. ose 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 

Sand— 

Moulding:sand: 2 22s ee eee ee 16,725 16,951 100, 668 44,551 18,845 19,698 

For building, concrete, roads, etc.... 956,502) 362,542) 1,356,269]  476,824|| 1,750,187; 685,976 

Other. ore ea ee ee ee 15,096 5, 795 59,007 13,087 67,595 22,909 
Sand and Gravel— 

Hornailway joallastie.- ern deen 6,318,681] 1,054, 703|| 2,764,639} 533,876] 2,359,703} 443,936 

For concrete, roads, etc............. 14,336,640]. 5,216, 942/19, 453,188) 8,340, 764/122, 513, 256} 9,101,882 

Hor minerrlling 2. pees none eee 1 — | 1,170,260} 146,811] 1,852,323] 256,380 

Crushedserayelow.:sec hee. caine: 480,516} 264,466) 2,097,270) 936,783] 8,661,973) 1,471,773 


Totals, Sand and Gravel 22,124,160) 6,921,599)27, 001, 301/10, 492, 696/32, 223, 882/12, 002,554 


Stone— 

‘Buildings: 653 s5 :lepek ees fee 42,335 714,616 49,098 746,370 49 666 725,402 
Monumental and ornamental........ 8,975 281, 656 8,301 278,325 22,382 448,328 
Limestone for agriculture........... 94,031 116,397 112,628 131,071 129,689 146,557 

Chemical Uses— 
Txciesis orca, Coheed tin teh ec Es 279, 299 187,240) 345,742}. 266,780) 314,604 233,671 
Pulp.andipaper sage. bene eee 197,957 197,523 200, 893 219,461 114,572 126,980 
ORHCIS: baa. on CEENeteck ede 137,951 168, 834 147,312 140,056 122,561 107,349 
Rubbletand tiprap ees oes ocean 475,845] 250,581 699,586] 608,453 501,216) 359,232 
@rushed a5. eee eke arent ee beens 3,702,153} 3,043,407) 5,309,039] 4,306,867] 3,789,680} 3,197,797 


6,935,612| 6,939,360 


5,116,022| 5,556,026 


Totals, Stone? 4,981,665| 5,128,739 


1 Relatively small and included with ‘‘For concrete, roads, etc.’’. 2 Totals include minor items 


not specified. 


The quantities and values of stone produced, given in the table above, represent 
only the production of those establishments that actually quarry their own stone 
and are exclusive of the products of the stone-dressing industry comprising those 
establishments that buy rough stone and dress, polish, or finish it; although 
dressing operations are frequently carried on right at the quarry and to that extent 
cannot be separated from the primary production. Of the total quantity of stone 
produced in 1938 about 84 p.c. was limestone, 14 p.c. granite, 2-0 p.c. sandstone, 
and 0-4 p.c. marble. The average value per ton was $0-90 for limestone, $1-91 for 
granite, $2-14 for sandstone, and $4-50 for marble. ‘The marble was used chiefly 
for stucco dash, in glass factories, pulp and paper mills, and other industrial processes, 
for poultry grit, and pulverized as whiting. Large quantities of limestone were 
used for fluxing and other chemical purposes, but by far the largest part of all stone 
except marble was used as crushed stone. 
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This chapter of the Year Book has been broadened to cover all power, however 
generated, and its utilization. Certain sections, such as those dealing with power 
utilization in industry and power generated from fuel, are based on material formerly 
appearing in the Manufactures Chapter, combined with similar but new data 
covering the mining industry. Other sections are entirely new and cannot be 
regarded as complete owing to insufficiency of available data. The purpose has 
been to co-ordinate all information respecting power generation and utilization 
instead of limiting this chapter, as in the past, to water power as a natural resource 
and a review of central electric stations. 


Section 1.—Water Power. 


The fresh-water area of Canada is officially estimated at 228,307 square miles 
an area nearly twice as large as the whole land area of the British Isles, and cer- 
tainly larger than the fresh-water area of any other country in the world. As many 
parts of this well-watered country are situated at considerable heights above sea- 
level, there are great sources of potential energy in the rapids and waterfalls of the 
rivers conveying the waters from these areas to the sea. Water power, therefore, is 
among the chief natural resources of Canada, and its development has in recent 
years contributed materially to swell the volume of Canadian production. 


Subsection 1.—The Water-Power Resources of Canada and Their 
Utilization. 


In considering the relative importance of different natural resources, the in- 
herent quality of inexhaustibility by use that water power possesses places it in 
a unique position—its use by industry in no way limits the ever-recurring cycle 
of evaporation, condensation, precipitation, and run-off by which its supply is 
renewed. 

Another significant feature, as affecting Canada, is the fortunate occurrence of 
large water-power resources in what has been termed “‘the acute fuel zone” where 
native coal is not conveniently or economically available. The Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, without native coal, include the principal centres of popula- 
tion and manufacturing, and abound in many raw materials of industry; they contain 


—— 


* Section 1 of this chapter has been revised under the direction of J. T. Johnston, Controller, Dominion 
Water and Power Bureau, Surveys and Engineering Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, and Sec- 
tions 2,3 and 4 (except as ‘otherwise stated) by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief, Transportation and Public Utili- 
ties Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 953 
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within their borders more than half of the total available water-power resources 
and more than three-quarters of the developed water power of Canada. In the 
Maritime Provinces and in British Columbia the incidence of water power in 
proximity to large supplies of pulpwood has also been favourable. 


Canada’s geological formations, climate, and topography have resulted in: 
the creation of great fresh-water areas; the gathering of the resultant run-off 
into river systems; and the concentration of river flow into natural reservoirs and 
power heads, or at least into areas where such can be economically created by arti- 
ficial means. 


Geologically, Canada is divided into six main regions: the Precambrian or 
Canadian Shield, the St. Lawrence Lowland, the Cordilleran, the Appalachian and 
Acadian, the Interior Plains, and the Hudson Bay Lowland. ‘The boundaries 
of these regions are shown on the map of the Water Powers of Canada, facing p. 356, 
as well as on the geological charts on p. 15 and facing p. 24 of the 1939 Year Book. 
The Canadian Shield, St. Lawrence Lowland, and Cordilleran Regions include 
predominant proportions of both resources and present installation; the greatest 
power rivers have their sources either in the Precambrian Shield or in the Cor- 
dilleran Region. 


The Precambrian Region.*—Slightly more than one-half Canada’s area of 
3,695,000 square miles lies in the geologically old and time-worn Precambrian 
Region or Canadian Shield. Large areas of it are rocky and have scant surface 
resources but are proving abundantly rich in mineral deposits. This Region 
comprises almost the entire continental portion of Canada lying north of a line 
starting on the eastern coast opposite Newfoundland and following the northern 
boundary of the depressed area occupied by the St. Lawrence River, westward to 
Lake Ontario. From this point the line runs westerly to Georgian Bay, then skirts 
the north shore of Lake Huron and, entering the United States, sweeps around the 
ancient depressed area occupied by Lake Superior to re-enter Canada at Lake 
of the Woods; from this point it runs northwesterly to skirt the eastern shore of 
Lake Winnipeg. From Lake Winnipeg the line bears northwest to the western 
end of Lake Athabaska and passes through the basins of the Great Slave and Great 
Bear Lakes, reaching the Arctic Ocean to the east of the Mackenzie River delta. 


The Shield contains in the basins and waters of its main rivers, innumerable 
natural storage reservoirs and outstanding water-power sites. It is estimated that 
the water-power resources of the Shield aggregate almost 20,000,000 h.p., warrant- 
ing a total turbine installation of probably 26,000,000 h.p. At the present time the 
installed capacity of water-power plants throughout the area totals 4,730,000 h.p., 
or about 18 p.c. of the available resources. In the westerly portion of the Shield 
the Churchill and Nelson Rivers, in addition to waters from the Shield itself, receive 
drainage from the Interior Plains and the Cordilleran slopes of British Columbia, 
and in northern Saskatchewan and Manitoba have a power capacity of between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000 h.p. The Winnipeg River has a potential capacity of more 
than 1,000,000 h.p. and a present installation of 450,000 h.p. Easterly, the Shield 
is the source of the basic hydro-power for the development of the great mineral and 
timber wealth of northern Ontario and Quebec, including the 3,400,000 h.p. of the 
Albany, Mattagami, Abitibi, Harricanaw, Nottaway and other rivers flowing into 
Hudson Bay and of the 210,000 h.p. of the Kaministikwia and Nipigon Rivers. 


_ ,* The Hudson Bay Lowland skirting the south shore of Hudson Bay is, for the purposes of this article, 
included in this Region. 
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Farther east, the industries of eastern Ontario and the Ottawa and St. Lawrence 
Valleys draw their power from the 2,450,000 h.p. resources of the Gatineau, Liévre, 
St. Maurice, and Saguenay Rivers flowing south from the Shield to the Ottawa and 
St. Lawrence Rivers; and from the 1,310,000 h.p. of the Ottawa, three-quarters 
of which lies within the Shield. The Bersimis, Outardes, Manikuagan, and other 
great rivers entering the St. Lawrence east of the Saguenay have resources totalling 
2,400,000 h.p. 


The St. Lawrence Lowland Region.—This Region ranks second in resources 
and installation and embraces an area of 35,000 square miles extending from a short 
distance east of Quebec City to Lake Huron, south of Georgian Bay. 


The water-power resources of this lowlands region, estimated at more than 
6,000,000 h.p., are principally in the Niagara, St. Lawrence, and lower Ottawa 
Rivers, with powers of lesser magnitude on the Trent, Richelieu, and other tribu- 
taries. The present total development is almost 2,000,000 h.p. and substantial 
quantities of power, developed from rivers in the adjacent Canadian Shield, and 
Appalachian areas are transmitted into the St. Lawrence Lowlands. 


The Niagara, under present treaty limitations, already produces and makes 
available for distribution in Canada a total of 800,000 h.p. with complete protection 
of the great scenic value of Niagara Falls. The vast industrial structure of south- 
ern and western Ontario now rests largely upon this great development. 


The St. Lawrence River, between Lake Ontario and Montreal, has potential 
power resources totalling 5,000,000 h.p., of which about 4,000,000 h.p. are wholly 
located in Canada. This great power, of which more than 750,000 h.p. is already 
developed, coupled with the low-cost water-borne traffic of the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River, which renders accessible the raw materials of almost half the con- 
tinent, is a potential asset of very great value to the Dominion. 


The Cordilleran Region.—This division which forms the western portion of 
the Continent consists of three roughly parallel mountain belts, the eastern belt 
comprising the Rocky and Mackenzie Mountain Ranges, the central belt comprising 
a series of plateaux and mountains, and the western belt, lying west of the pla- 
teau country comprising the coastal and insular mountain ranges. 


On the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains low-head sites are found on the 
main rivers and high-head sites, combined with areas adaptable for storage, on 
their tributaries. On the western slope of the Rockies and the eastern slope of the 
central belt, the streams are short and swift with many high-head power sites al- 
though few of them are of large capacity, the chief power sites being on the Bull 
and Elk Rivers in the southern section. In the central belt of plateaux and moun- 
tains there are large power resources on the main rivers, which flow through wide 
valleys and collect the flow of numerous tributaries. The western belt of the Cor- 
dilleran Region has many high-head sites for some of which storage and concentra- 
tion of flow by the diversion of smaller streams provide great power possibilities. 
In addition there are valuable resources in the lower-head sites of some of the larger 
rivers, notably the Fraser and Skeena. 


The water-power resources of the Cordilleran Region have been estimated at 
5,200,000 h.p., warranting a turbine installation of approximately 6,800,000 h.p. 
Detailed studies of the run-off characteristics, of the possibilities of storage, of 
diversions from one watershed to another, and of the development of high heads, 
will unquestionably greatly increase this figure. 
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Hydro-energy has had widespread application to the development of other rich 
resources of the district. Hydro-power from the Klondike River drives the great 
placer gold-mining dredges of the Yukon Territory. In the far south, approximately 
250,000 h.p. from the Kootenay River, is the foundation of the immense mining, 
metallurgical, and electro-chemical operations at Trail, with their production of 
zine, lead, and fertilizer for world markets. In Fernie district, in the southeast, and 
on Vancouver Island, hydro-power operates the coal mines, while along the coast 
great pulp, paper, and lumber mills at Powell River, Ocean Falls, and other points 
are based on hydro-power. 

The development of water power in the Cordilleran Region has grown very 
rapidly, and there is now a total installed capacity of 737,000 h.p. An exceptionally 
wide urban and rural distribution exists carrying the comforts of electrical conveni- 
ences to a large percentage of the population. Vancouver Island is well served 
with hydro-power. 

The Appalachian and Acadian Region.—This comprises the Maritime 
Provinces and that portion of eastern Quebec south of the St. Lawrence River and 
east of Quebec City south of the St. Lawrence Lowland. This area is drained by 
numerous rivers, many of them short and with relatively small drainage basins 
but with steep descents. | 

The Appalachian and Acadian Region includes hydro-power resources totalling 
550,000 h.p., which would sustain a turbine installation of about 700,000 h.p. 
An extensive development aggregating more than 400,000 h.p. has already taken 
place. Of the power rivers worthy of special mention, the Mersey in Nova Scotia has 
an extensive present development; the Saint John in New Brunswick is a power 
river of considerable proportions; while the St. Francis River in Quebec, lying in the 
western fringe of the area, has outstanding power resources, a large part of which is 
now developed. 

Industrial progress and domestic comfort, based upon low-priced hydro-power, 
have contributed greatly to the economic and social progress of the Region. Hydro 
plants serving the publicly and privately owned transmission and distribution 
systems of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and eastern Quebec, as well as privately 
controlled industrial enterprises, provide substantial supplies of power for industry 
and for domestic use. Most of the leading municipalities and industrial centres of 
the Maritimes and southeastern Quebec are served with hydro-power. Major pulp 
and paper enterprises are so supplied at Liverpool, Nova Scotia; Edmundston and 
Dalhousie, New Brunswick; and Windsor Mills, Bromptonville, and East Angus, 
Quebec; while the famous asbestos mines of the Eastern Townships of Quebec are 
also hydro-operated. 

The Interior Plains Region.—This is roughly a triangular area with its 
base on the International Boundary and. its apex on the Arctic Ocean at the mouth 
of the Mackenzie. It is bounded on the east and north by the Canadian Shield, 
and on the west by the easterly range of the Cordilleran Region. The Plains are 
covered with great depths of soil, through which the streams cut themselves down 
into deep coulées and the rivers into deep, wide valleys. The rivers and streams 
generally flow with gradual gradient and few rapids or falls occur, the main water- 
power resources available for the Plains area being those located near its border 
in either the Cordilleran or Precambrian Regions. 

The geological structure of the southern plains is such that there is no con- 
centration of river flow into natural heads suitable for the development of power. 
In the northern areas, however, on such rivers as the Saskatchewan, Athabaska, 
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Peace, and Slave, rapids which offer possibilities of substantial development occur. 
It is estimated that the water-power resources of the Interior Plains Region total 
1,800,000 h.p. 

The Hudson Bay Lowland Region.—This division borders the southern and 
western shores of James Bay and the south shore of Hudson Bay. It is so remote 
and possesses so few water powers that its resources, for the purpose of this article, 
have been included with those of the Canadian Shield. With the exception of 
some sites on the lower Nelson River its water-power resources are negligible. 


Extent of Canada’s Available and Developed Water-Power Resources. 


The chart below and Table 1 show the provincial distribution of available 
and developed power as at Dec. 31, 1939. ‘These estimates are the result of a 
systematic study of all existing stream flow and power data available from Do- 
minion, provincial, and private sources. The figures of available water power are 
based upon rapids, falls, and power sites of which the actual drop or the head possible 
of concentration has been measured, or at least carefully estimated. Many un- 
recorded rapids and falls of undetermined power capacity exist on rivers and streams 
from coast to coast. These will become available for tabulation only as more 
detailed survey work is completed; this is particularly true in theless explored 
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northern districts. Also, no consideration has been given to the power concentra- 
tions that are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient, where economic 
heads may be created by the construction of power dams, unless definite studies 
have been carried out and the results made matters of record. In brief, figures of 
available power quoted represent only the minimum water-power possibilities of 
the Dominion. 
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PROGRESS OF WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 
DECEMBER 31, 1900 TQ 1939 
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The total turbine installation of 8,289,212 h.p. represents the sum of the manu- 


facturers’ ratings of the different units under the heads at which they are installed. 
It is not correct to subtract this figure from the totals of available power in columns 1 
or 2 to determine what power remains undeveloped because it has been proven sound 
practice to allow a turbine installation averaging 30 p.c. in excess of the power at 
ordinary six-month flow. On this basis the ‘at present’ recorded resources will provide 
for a total turbine installation of 48,700,000 h.p. The present turbine installation, 
therefore, indicates the development of only slightly less than 19 p.c. of the present 
recorded water-power resources of Canada. 


1.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1939. 


Available 24-Hour 
Power at 80 p.c. 


Efficiency. 
——. Turbine 
Province or Territory. At At Installation. 
; Ordinary Ordinary 
Minimum Six-Month 
Flow. Flow. 

§ h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Prince Edward Island 32 :.. iw. J. 05 ak. SARS. Redes eee 3,000 5,300 2,617 
NO V8 Bethe cj ose 5:a:a:0 giainn ciantisnie. 5 dy ian Sadintcln eel karic hao gee 20, 800 128,300 131,717 
INOW EBTUNS WICK. cic Lise ene ere el Rae a ee 68, 600 169, 100 133,347 
Queer, ceccnaea nae na bata Sones aso s «cl ceag: ae ae tee 8,459,000 13,064,000 4,084, 763 
Ontario sis hE Re OP. SOUS ORME Mek Stee Aan dee 5,330, 000 6,940, 000 2,596, 799 
Manito Da los. a's eet: sree tee rane Rhee cee ea ee 3,309, 000 5,344,500 420,925 
Saskatchewan 2.65 atissees oe ee. Rene ae ae Geen eee ee 542,000 1,082,000 90, 835 
Alberta........: baides yay bie phe amsbyse ad dee eTeee™ dan oie ke BREE 390, 000 1,049, 500 71,997 
British Columbialsnc -cccostauie se cation CeCe Tr ieee 1,931,000 5,103, 500 738,013 
Yukon and) Northwest: Lerritories’. 44) .2 2 see Seiten ee 294,000 731,000 18,199 

Canada eer ee ee ho tee 20,347,400 33,617,200 8,289,212 
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The favourable distribution of water-power resources and of developed power 
and especially the occurrence of power resources in the industrial provinces and in 
proximity to the largest known mineral deposits and pulpwood supplies are factors 
of great importance. About 60 p.c. of the available power and 81 p.c. of the de- 
veloped power are found in the highly industrialized Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
which contain 61-5 p.c. of Canada’s population and which, because they do not 
possess coal mines, would otherwise be dependent to a far greater extent on imported 
coal for the production of power. 


Comparison of the Water-Power Resources of Canada with Those of Other 
Countries. 


Many difficulties are encountered when comparison of water-power resources 
between different countries is attempted. Incomparability and incompleteness of 
statistics are the chief drawbacks. This is more especially the case when un- 
developed resources are considered, for only crude estimates are possible for many 
countries where resources are, in large measure, unexplored. 


- During recent years, in its Statistical Year-Book, the World Power Conference 
has attempted a statistical compilation of power resources, development, and 
utilization upon a comprehensive and comparable basis. In this effort a useful 
beginning has been made in the matter of water-power resources but, in the most 
recent Year-Book, statistics are still lacking for a number of countries known to have 
important developed and undeveloped resources. Taking cognizance of data col- 
lected by the World Power Conference and amplifying them by more or less ap- 
proximate information available from other sources, the Geological Survey of the 
United States Department of the Interior has compiled an estimate of the developed 
and potential water power of the world.* In this estimate the figures for many 
countries are undoubtedly rough approximations only, owing to the lack of reliable 
data. Nevertheless, the estimate is probably as good as can be made under present 
conditions and serves a useful purpose. 


For the world as a whole the United States Geological Survey estimate shows 
the developed and potential water-power resources for continental areas as follows:— 


Continent. Developed Power.} Potential Power.? 
h.p. h.p. 

ER ey eet od lectins etree Seca aies, cilardess «aoc 183,000 * 274,000,000 
SEAM MOT ao TOR ARTS SA cian PEt. vias sds woe ncaa» 8-06 6, 100,000 151,000, 000 
PULL SL ae eee a ae ee On a 28,000, 000 74,000, 000 
A TIETICRE 5 ROU soa ciciks SURE Oorleic am «kta becnee uae ane 27,000,000 77,000, 000 
ONCE TERY Ba ee (AL ES, OB) ORR eto Ca 800, 000 21,000, 000 
MOET, JS VaTeT MTS oie a RBA, ARS ARO Re he Sr ee Ae i a 1,400, 000 74,000, 000 

ADSDLOMIDALG | LOtAlLsareaiis tt aioe cistracinrsstustasocions 64,000,000 671, 000, 000 

1Capacity ofinstalled machinery at constructed plants. 2Based on ordinary minimum flow at 100 


_ p.c. efficiency. 


These figures indicate that the potential resources of the Continents of Africa 
and Asia, combined, represent more than 638 p.c. of the world total, whereas the 


_ total development that has been made in these two continents is less than 10 p.c. 


eg See ‘Developed and Potential Water Power of the World”, Bulletin 63107, published by the Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C., U.S.A., June 23, 1939. 
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of the development in the world at large. Enormous potential resources exist on 
the great river systems of Africa and Asia but these resources are so remote from any 
present prospect of power markets that they are of little economic interest. The 
same may be said of substantial resources that exist in parts of South America and 
Oceania. 


It is of greater interest, therefore, to compare the developed and potential 
resources of those countries in which the development and utilization of water power 
has progressed to a considerable extent. With this in view, countries listed by the 
United States Geological Survey as having developed water-power resources of 
100,000 h.p. or more are arranged in the following table in order of magnitude. An 
additional column has been inserted indicating, as far as the latest population figures 
permit, the per capita water-power installation in each country. 


2.—Developed and Potential Water-Power Resources of Countries Having Developed 
Resources of 160,000 or More Horse-Power. 


1938 


Potential 
Developed 

Powers Power. 

Country. Capacity of Based on 
Installed Per Sceaee 

Machinery at Capita Fisae at 

Constructed | Installation. ‘ee 

Plants 100 p.c. 

3 Efficiency. 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 

Wnited"Statestsee ever cee yee eee ee ee ee oe 17,948,906 0-140 33,500, 000 
Canada. 3 aciriccca oye pate ae Ped Sot ort ty ts ee 8,190,772 0-745 25,500, 000 
LGR y Fee. Seatac te ORE SRT EO en oR eer ar neers: 6, 000, 000 0-141 6, 100,000 
EORANGO':. .xaicgsre eet iele etre PSAS EM eco Re EEE Bs RSI ee 5,400, 000 0-129 6,000, 000 
CEN STC aa AM eg Gol ee RED ba PG Al a A Mn 4,800,000 0-068 7,200,000 
Germaniyi6\94) }. 22k Rete Aery, pre Fie ee © eee ee 4,000,000 0-054 4,250, 000. 
INOT WAYS tee toks bog nna PON EE COREE TT eee. 3,000,000 1-039 16,000, 000 
Switzerland ETN Bs hs te SR ee PIE SEE Re eae 2,800,000 0-671 3,600, 000 
DS WEGGI, spn vd ca hers carapace hese ei Oe ee ee een eae 2,200,000 0-351 4. 000, 000 
WSIS RE CRuselay AOR) Ae eek eee 1,707,000 0-010 78,000, 000 
Spain: este ck an ee ay, te eee Oy cote RO NO ra 1,400,000 0-056 | 5, 700,000 
BTAZIL See. Raeeeene eRe eee en: Ain re ae eR enn Wenner ee 1,000,000 0-024 36, 000, 000 
Great Britain and. Northern Ireland)...¢.000.eoee see. eee 550, 000 0-012 700,000 
Inland: esis nates Sk Ges ab Sls a ee EE Ce 500, 000 0-132 Pep 500, 000 
India and Ca ylon de, er chow. eee ee EO ee ee ee 500, 000 0-001 39,000, 000 
Mex CO: GLE ESSE) SPEER: CeO Seas mee Ae Le ARE) 450, 000 0-023 8,500,000 
Chosen"@h yogen) ssn cae eeeee Uae een ae tae a Se rere eee reves 430,000 0-019 3,000,000 
INGw Geslancloy, Oar k at Leet hares I678, e Ae ee 400, 000 0-250 2,000, 000 
Newioundland in. Paks oe ee er SE eee 250,000 0-868 600, 000 
WV USOSIANIA EE S.A Metin ne 250, 000 0-016 4,000, 000 
Lai wain i CHORMOSE ates ee tee eae ee RCE See eee ee 237,000 0-045 1,000, 000 
Australiavand “Gasmania.: -\ 2 lesan eee eee 216, 000 0-032 1,000, 000 
GG eee te eke oe Roe erik amt) 189, 000 0-041 3,600, 000 
Trolanty (Hire) 2. oo. Seer 4 Ca ene 140, 000 0-047 300, 000 
RROUMABIAN NES. 5 ca vo hs ola he HAO OU DEN « wale covstntcebar eerie 127,000 0-006. 3,000, 000 
PVE MOD BGO. TE oak acc i oe oe te ee ee eee 125,000 0-003 1,100,000 
POLL. SNA. SRE ee oe ee ee te oe ee aoe 100, 000 0-014 6,400, 000 
OCA Sek, eee ctr eee rs ie ee gee ee eee eS 62,910,678 = 302,550,000 


This table shows that, in developed power, Canada stood second in 1938 
among the countries of the world, being exceeded only by the United States. 
In per capita installed power Norway took the lead, Newfoundland stood second, 
and Canada third. In potential water-power resources, Canada is shown as ranking 
fifth among the countries listed.. Canada’s position, however, is much more favour- 
able if account is taken of the availability of power resources to prospective markets. 
Although many of Canada’s large undeveloped water powers are situated in the more 
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remote and uninhabited parts of the country, there are, as well, great reserves of 
undeveloped power within ready transmission distance of existing centres of popula- 
tion and industry. It is not believed that this favourable condition exists to the 
same extent in countries such as Russia, India, and Brazil, and, excluding these 
countries, it is seen that, of the others listed, Canada is outranked only by the 
United States in potential resources. 


In comparing the estimates of potential power with those of developed power 
and also in estimating the proportion of a nation’s water-power resources already 
developed it should be kept in mind that the estimates of developed power are based 
on the installed capacity of hydraulic turbines and water wheels at constructed 
plants which average two or three times the potential power at low flow at the same 
sites. In Canada, for example, it is estimated that, under existing practices, the 
potential water-power resources of the country would support an installed turbine 
installation of probably 48,700,000 h.p. In other words, the present installation 
represents less than 19 p.c. of the country’s total resources. The same holds true 
in regard to figures shown for other countries. 


Problems in the Development of Hydraulic and of Hydro-Electric Power. 


The national importance of water-power resources was immeasurably increased 
by the development of the electric generator. Later the application of the voltage 
transformer and high-tension transmission permitted the concentration and utiliza- 
tion of power at points remote from its origin where favourable conditions of 
labour, transportation, and raw materials existed or could be readily provided. 


The earlier utilization of electricity was almost entirely for street, commercial, 
and household lighting. Its application to urban and interurban transportation 
quickly followed and with the perfecting of industrial machinery suitable for elec- 
tric drive it soon became the leading motive force in industry. Next came its 
application to specialized industrial heating, and, more recently, its application to 
many electro-metallurgical and electro-chemical processes resulting in the large- 
scale production of electrolytic copper, aluminium, zinc, nickel, and other metals, 
calcium carbide, carborundum, inorganic fertilizers, weed killers, and elemental 
and other gases. 


The abundant supply of low-cost hydro-electric power has been an important 
factor in the rapid growth of the manufacturing and mining industries in Canada. 
The accompanying demand for electric power, much of it necessarily transmitted 
over considerable distances, brought with it many problems of generation and 
transmission. These problems have been vigorously attacked and a high technique 
of successful year-round operation has been developed despite extreme variations of 
temperature experienced in many parts of the country. 


The low temperatures experienced during the winter months necessitate the 
installation of heating apparatus, either steam or electric, for the maintenance of 
gate operation and to prevent the accumulation of ice on the trash racks. Special 
provision is also necessary in the design of waterway entrance structures to preclude 
the entry of floating ice and reduce the possibility of frazil- and anchor-ice formation. 
Also insulation or heating equipment has to be installed for the protection from 


freezing of the surge tanks built into the intake equipment to reduce the 
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momentum of the water against the turbine gates when the flow of water to them 
must be reduced or closed off suddenly. Ice cover on the water in the tank damages 
its interior supports in the event of rapid changes of level. 

Fuel-operated auxiliary equipment is sometimes installed to supply power in 
the event of the hydro equipment becoming inoperative from any cause, but so 
dependable have Canadian hydro-electric installations proven that the central 
electric station industry, which operates 88 p.c. of Canada’s developed water powers, 
maintains less than 200,000 h.p. of such auxiliary equipment for the more than 
7,200,000 h.p. of hydraulic turbines, as shown in Table 3. 


The Generation of Electric Energy.—Electric generators in use in Canada 
are almost exclusively for the production of alternating current, considerably less 
than 1 p.c. of the more than 6,000,000 kilowatts of generating capacity installed in 
central electric stations being direct current. 

In the generation of alternating current in Canada two frequencies may be 
said to be standard, 25 and 60 cycles per second. The original developments at 
Niagara Falls were made with a frequency of 25 cycles and this frequency has been 
adhered to when additional power for that area has been provided. This frequency 
is also used in some of the plants supplying the mining areas of northern Ontario but 
elsewhere in Canada generation at a frequency of 60 cycles is general. Where 
‘interconnection is made between the two systems, frequency changers are installed. 

Alternating current generators are in operation in Canada up to 55,000 kva., 
the largest direct current generator in central-station use being 750 kw., although 
some larger units are in use in electric railway and industrial plants. 

Electricity is generated at voltages up to 14,000 and this voltage is raised as 
circumstances require to varying voltages up to 220,000 for transmission. 


The Transmission of Electric Energy.—Until almost the beginning of the 
present century it was believed that any attempt at the long-distance transmission 
of electricity would prove uneconomic because of the amount of current absorbed 
or lost in transmission. The development of the high-tension transformer and of 
improved insulating materials resulted in the construction, in 1897, between St. 
Narcisse and Three Rivers, Quebec, of an 11,000-volt line, 18 miles in length, 
the first high-tension transmission line in the British Empire. Since that time 
continued technical advances have resulted in a steady growth in transmission 
distances and voltages in Canada, until at present power is being transmitted, for 
instance, from the Gatineau River in Quebec to Toronto, a distance of 225 miles, 
at 220,000 volts. Greatly improved technique has also been developed in switching 
control and protective equipment. 

In general, electricity is generated at voltages between 6,000 and 14,000. 
The power is then passed through transformers which raise it to a voltage pre- 
determined by considerations of distance, amount of power to be carried, and re- 
lation between the value of the power carried and the cost of the transmission line. 


Conductors for Transmission Lines.—Copper and aluminium are the principal 
materials used for conductors for long-distance electric transmission although 
in some cases, where small amounts of power are to be transmitted, iron wire 
is used. Copper-clad steel wire is used to a considerable extent for special cross- 
ings where great strength is required. Steel-reinforced aluminium cable is in 
general use when large quantities of power are transmitted as it is much stronger 
than copper of the same conductivity and weight. The steel core provides the 
strength and the aluminium cable the conductance. 


_ 
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‘Transmission-Line Insulation.—Two widely different types of porcelain trans- 
mission-line insulators are in common use, viz., the pin type, generally used for 
voltages up to 66,000, and the suspension type for voltages from 66,000 to 220,000. 
Each suspension unit has a length of about five inches and, as ten or more units 
may be combined, the tendency of voltage to concentrate on the units nearest to the 
line is sometimes reduced by the use of grading shields. These shields, in addition 
to providing a comparatively uniform voltage distribution over the insulator, also 
tend to reduce damage from ‘arcing’ in the case of flashover across the insulators 
from lightning or other causes. Additional protection from lightning is sometimes 
provided by the use of overhead ground wires, i.e., by one or more wires placed 
above the current-carrying wires and connected to the ground at frequent intervals. 
Lightning arresters are also sometimes connected between the line and ground for 
the protection of the line and transformers. 


The Merchandising of Power. 


Three main types of service are provided by central electric stations, i.e., by 
organizations engaged in the sale of electricity. The first is the supplying of primary 
firm power, the highest type of service and commanding the highest price. This 
power is available to the consumer at uniform voltage, up to the amount of his 
contract, twenty-four hours per day. In general its cost varies from about $10 
per horse-power year to large users under long-term contracts and close to the point 
of generation to say $50 per horse-power year to consumers of small blocks, on shorter 
contracts, and/or at greater transmission distances. 


The second class of service is the supplying of primary interruptible power, 
i.e., power sold subject to certain limitations as to continuity of supply. Organiza- 
tions selling electricity must install sufficient equipment to meet the maximum or 
peak demand of the firm-power customers. A market for power that can be pro- 
duced in off-peak periods—times when the power customers are taking less than 
their maximum contract amounts—is found in the sale of primary interruptible 
power. Large industrial users, able to adjust their power requirements under 
special circumstances, purchase this power at considerable reductions from the cost. . 
of firm power. 


The third class of service is the supplying of secondary or ‘at will’ power. The 
amount of such power that can be supplied at any time is indefinite and service is 
not guaranteed. Service can be discontinued at any time without notice to the 
customer. The price range for such service is quite wide, much of it being supplied 
at very low rates, in some cases as low as $2 per horse-power year. The power is 
used where conditions will not permit the use of high-cost power. Much of it is 
used by the pulp and paper industry for steam generation. Steam cannot be 
produced by electricity in direct competition with coal except where surplus or 
off-peak power can be purchased at low rates, but in times of industrial depression, 
when much central-station equipment would be operating below capacity, a market 
is found for its output by selling it for steam generation at low rates. During 1938, 
32 p.c. of the total output of central stations was used by the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, almost half of which was.secondary power for boilers. 


Much of the continued growth in the consumption of central electric station 
power is due to the merchandising and educational campaigns of the electrical utility 
organizations. This is particularly the case in regard to domestic consumption. 
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The direct advertising in this field, coupled with instalment financing, has resulted in 
substantial load increases in many cases. In the industrial and commercial field 
sales promotion has also been beneficial to the power-selling organizations. 


Subsection 2.—Historical Statistics of Water-Power Development and 
Analysis of Hydraulic Installations. 


Historical Statistics.—The commencement of the long-distance transmission 
of electricity at the beginning of the present century resulted in the extensive 
development of hydro-electricity for distribution over wide areas. The growth of 
installation during the period from 1920 to 1939 is shown, by provinces, in Table 3. 


3.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse-Power Installed in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 
1920-39. 


Norr.—Comparable statistics for the years 1900-19, inclusive, are given at p. 361 of the 1939 Year Book. 


New . British 
Wearayoie. Hal. ROMAS D Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. ree oie Alberta.| Colum- | Total. 
wick. bia. 
b.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
1920... 2,208 37, 623 21,976) 955,090)1,057,422 85,325 35 33,122). 309), 584ie2 sol beoD9 
192 2,252 48,908 30, 976/1,050,338/1, 165,940 99,125 35 33, 122) 310,262) 2, 754,157 
1922)... 2,274 49,142 42,051/1,099, 404)1,305,536} 134,025 35 83,122} 329,557) 3,008,345 
1 t!) e 2,274 50,331 43,101}1,135,481)1,396,166} 162,025 35 33,122) 356,118] 3,191,852 
1924... 2,274} 65,572) 44,521/1,312,550/1,595,396) 162,025 35} 34,532) 360,492] 3,590,596 
1925728 2,274| 65,637) 42,271/1,749,975|1,802,562) 183,925 35} 34,532) 443,852) 4,338, 262 
1926... Dale 66,147 47, 131}1,886,042)1,808, 246} 227,925 35 34,532} 463,852) 4,549,383 
1927 Be 2,274 68,416 47, 131|2, 069,518)1,832,655} 255,925 390 384,532} 475,232) 4,798,917 
1928... 2,439 74, 356 67, 181/2,387,118)1,903,705| 311,925 35 34,532) 554,792) 5,349, 232 
1929... 2,439) 109,124) 112,631)2,595,430]1,952,055| 311,925 35 70,532) 559,792) 5,727,162 
1930... 2,439) 114,224) 133,681/2, 718, 130|/2,088,055| 311,925 42,035 70,532] 630,792) 6,125,012 
1 IO i ene 2,439} 111,999] 1383,681/3, 100,330)2,145,205| 390,925 42,035} -» 70,532] 655,992) 6,666,337 
1932... 2,439) 112,167] 183,681/3,357,320/2,208,105) 390,925 42,035 71,597} 718,792) 7,045,260 
1933... 2,489} 112,167) 1383,681/3,493,320)2,355,105) 390,925 42,035 71,597} 717,602) 7,332,070 
1934... 2,439) 116,367} 183,681/3,703,320)2,355,755| 390,925) 42,035] 71,597) 717,717) 7,547,085 
1935... 2,439} 116,367| 133,681/3,853,320/2,560,155} 392,825 42,035 71,597| 718,497) 7,909,115 
1936... 2,439) 120,667] 183,681/3,883,320)2,561,905} 392,825 42,035 71,597) 718,922) 7,945,590 
NO Si iere 2,439) 123,437] 183,68113,999, 686/2,577,380} 405,325 61,035 71,597} 719,972} 8,112,751 
1938... 2,617| 130,617} 133,347|/4,031,063}2,582,959| 420,925 61,035 71,997} 738,018] .8,190, 772 
1939... 2,617} 131,717) 133,347/4,084, 763|2,596, 799} 420,925) 90,835! 71,997) 738,013} 8,289,212 


1 Includes totals for Yukon. Turbine horse-power in Yukon was 13,199 from 1920 to 1934, and 18,199 
from 1935 to 1939. 


Analysis of Total Hydraulic Power Installations.—For the purpose of this 
review, the present total installation of 8,289,212 h.p. is divided in Table 4 under 
three main headings: central electric stations, pulp and paper mills, and installations 
for other purposes. 


The largest and most rapidly growing of these three classes, viz., central electric 
stations (a complete survey of central electric stations is given in the subsections of 
Section 2), maintains 87-9 p.c. of Canada’s present development, and produces 
98 p.c. of all electricity sold in and exported from the country. 
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The pulp and paper industry accounts for a hydraulic installation of 649,801 
h.p. or 7-9 p.c. of the total. It is not possible to state definitely what proportion 
of this is utilized in the generation of electricity for the operation of motor drive, 
but latest census figures indicate an approximate figure of 350,000 h.p. The in- 
dustry, of course, uses a much larger percentage than this 649,801 h.p. because pulp 
and paper mills purchase about a third of the output of central electric stations 
and use more than 45 p.c. of such purchased power for motor drive. The latest 
census figures available indicate that Canada’s pulp and paper mills maintain an 
electric-motor installation approximating 1,250,000 h.p. for operation by this 
power. ‘The remaining 55 p.c. of the purchased power is utilized for steam-raising 
in electric boilers. 


Column 3 of Table 4 lists the hydraulic installation of other than central electric 
stations and pulp and paper mills—a total of 346,912 h.p. The figures include 
all water-power installations supplying electric or hydraulic power to the mineral 
and electro-chemical industries, municipal pumping plants, electric railway plants, 
and the multitudinous saw, grist and grinding mills and other manufacturing indus- 
tries throughout Canada. Here again no definite division between purely hydraulic 
and hydro-electric drive is possible. 


4.— Developed Water Power in Canada: Distribution by Provinces and Industries, and 
per 1,000 Population, as at Dec. 31, 1939. 


Turbine Installation in H.P. piste Total H.P 
eee NEO DULL LOI om 
Province or Territory. In Central | In Pulp In June 1, Tat riae 
Electric and Paper Other Total. 1939.4 Po ade theiis 
Stations.! Mills.2 Industries.* ei : 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

Prince Edward Island...... 579 Nil 2,038 2,617 95,000 28 

INOWAUSCObISN. bel. 2k. Lista 97,368 18, 858 15,491 131,717 554,000 238 

New Brunswick............ 104,710 20, 694 7,948 133,347 451,000 296 

Ouichbectins Hutt or ssi one 3,673, 138/ 273 , 022 138, 603 4,084,763 3, 210,000 Leas 

OWCaTIO whe is Fea oie} Ae: DLO Reo 231, 277 107, 699 2,596,799 3,752,000 692 

NMIATHICODA aun cinder eee Re oat 420,925 Nil Nil 420,925 727,000 579 

DBaskatehewan....ocacsuce scl 87,500 = 000 90,835 949, 000 96 

PA serbian yeah. no Soto eels 69, 920 cs 2,077 71,997 789, 000 91 

British’ Columbiai <x... .* 578,536 105,950 53,020 738,013 774, 000 954 

Yukon and Northwest 

PRErENMONGS hes oas eee cee. 2,000 Nil 16,199 18,199 14,000 1,300 

Canada............ 75292,499 649,801 346,912 | 8,289,212 || 11,315,000 130 
Percentages of total instal- 

LEN ALO Tale lee eeepc oe Ae 87-9 7-9 4.2 100-0 - = 
1 Includes only hydro-electric stations that develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water 


power actually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition to this turbine installation, pulp and 
paper companies have motor equipment for operation by hydro-electricity purchased from central electric 
stations aggregating more than 1,225,000 h.p., making a total of more than 1,875,000 h.p. actually developed 
for the manufacture of pulp and paper. Large amounts of electricity are also purchased for use in electric 
boilers rated at more than 1,750,000 h.p. 3 Includes only water power actually developed in con- 
nection with industries other than the central electric station and pulp and paper industries. These in- 
Sy ition also purchase power from central electric stations. 4 Estimated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. ¢ 


The figures of turbine installation given above must not be placed in direct 
comparison with those of the annual central electric station census nor those of 
the census of the pulp and paper industry because of the different bases of com- 
pilation. The figures of hydraulic installation represent the cumulative totals of 
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installation for the purposes named, adjusted by deducting the capacity of installa- 
tions removed because of obsolescence or for other reasons. The Census of 
Industry data are computed on a different basis, representing only the sum of the 
installation in the plants actually in operation during the year dealt with in the 
Census and not total installation. Also, data on installations are available as soon as 
equipment is installed, whereas census data for any period are necessarily available 
some time after the end of the period. 


Section 2.—The Central Electric Station Industry in Canada. 


Central electric stations are defined as companies, municipalities, or individuals 
selling or distributing electric energy, whether generated by themselves or purchased 
for resale. Actually, generating stations may also purchase some power to supple- 
ment their own output. Stations classed as non-generating ordinarily purchase all 
the power they use. However, some of the latter have generating plant in the form 


of auxiliary-plant equipment. ‘This results in the anomaly that, although classed ~ 


as non-generating, these stations actually did generate 537,473 kwh. in 1937. 


The stations are divided into two elasses according to ownership, viz., (1) com- 
mercial—those privately owned and operated by companies or individuals, and (2) 
municipal—those owned and operated by municipal or provincial governments. 
The winning and utilization of raw materials at their source, characteristic of the 
mining, and pulp and paper industries in the Precambrian and the Cordilleran 
Regions, is often in the hands of large corporations that either generate their own 
power or purchase it from municipal stations. ‘The Nova Scotia Power Commission, 
for instance, supplies energy for pulp and paper manufacture, and the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario serves the pulp and paper district of Thunder Bay 
and has more recently entered the mining regions of the northern and northwestern 
sections of the Province with developments on the English River at Lower Ear Falls 
and the Albany River at Rat Rapids, and with the extension of transmission lines 
from Nipigon River to the Little Long Lac area. Pulp and paper and mining con- 
cerns purchase a very large proportion of the output of central electric stations. 
Indeed, about a score of large concerns producing hydro-electric energy for sale 
have been developed primarily to serve pulp and paper or mining and mineral 
reduction operations. 


5.—Electric Energy Generated, by Class of Station and by Provinces, 1938. 


Generated by— 


Total 

Province. oe  lectriciny. 
Hydraulic Fuel Generated. 

Stations. Stations. 
7000 kwh. 000 kwh. 000 kwh. 
Prince Hdward Island. abet ase teeta cree eileen 364 6,674 7,038 
Noles Seotiaseite4, 6.0000 25 4.) et ener ie aa ie ee 278,278 126,555 404,828 
INGW SSPUNSWICK Lhe tent ee one ene ne ee 405, 055 60,303 465,358 
QUeDeCUE. .. SueateeL acts: oncars ya's Bioudis vadaen Me Gia Aer ae Coan Oe 13, 703,040 4,303 13, 707,343 
Ontario cis, stek CAR AOE fore gett cok feo ee a 7,536,558 15513 7,538, 071 
Manitoba. cots cre ator oe erie eee ee ee 1,682,392 4,484 1,686,876 
Saskatchewane ter hr Ae PR ee ts ep, Re ae nee caer, Nil 153,500 153,500 
Albentas <P aa ee cet ae SEEMS oupa ioe a ae ie toe 133, 363 99,088 232,451 
British: Colum biatshact sce eke eens OT ey eee Ee A 1,951,740 6,955 1,958, 695 


otal 52 05 Shs ine Mien saingincet Mat Oe sae 255690, 785 463,375 26,154,160 
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_ While commercial, street lighting, and household services play subordinate 
roles as far as the amount of power used is concerned, the low cost of these services 
has been important in the development of urban centres. Public authorities have 
found it desirable to encourage rural electrification by government aid, and this has 
been done in Ontario through the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, in Manitoba 
through the Manitoba Power Commission, and in Quebec under recent legislation 
passed on the recommendation of the Lapointe Commission. 


In 1938 central electric stations engaged in the public sale of energy controlled 
88 p.c. of all developed water powers, as compared with 70 p.c. in 1922, The energy 
they supply drives 84 p.c. of the electric motors and 66 p.c. of all the power equip- 
ment used in manufacturing industries. The total amount of capital invested in 
central electric stations was greater than that invested in any other manufacturing 
industry, while in wages and salaries paid they ranked second in total value. 
The net value of their output in 1938 was greater than that of any other industry 
and in gross value they ranked second only to the pulp and paper industry. Almost 
the whole, or 98 p.c., of the output was hydro-electric power while 95-7 p.c. of the 
primary power equipment of these stations was hydraulic. 


Included in the statistics of central electric stations are those of a few stations 
engaged primarily in other industries, such as mining, manufacturing of pulp and 
paper, etc., which sell surplus power. For such plants, the statistics pertaining to 
the central electric station phase of the industry only have been given as far as 
possible. 


Subsection 1.—Historical and General Statistics. 


The growth of the central electric stations industry, has been almost continuous 
since 1919, when statistics of kilowatt hours generated were first made available. 
The depression that occurred in the early 1930’s resulted in decreased output of 
power for several years but this proved to be a temporary condition and output 
has now recovered and is again increasing in the same manner as characterized 
the years immediately preceding 1930. The record amount of power generated in 
1937, was over 500 p.c. greater than the amount generated in 1919 and 53 p.c. 
greater than 1930 figures. 

The number of customers has increased each year since 1920, with the exception 
of 1933 and 1934 when small decreases were shown, the increase from 1920 to 1938 
being over 110 p.c. Domestic service customers account for the large majority of 
customers and for over 80 p.c. of this increase. The domestic service consumption 
of electricity, however, is only around 8 p.c. of the total consumption in Canada. 


The industry is one that is particularly suited to large-scale operation, because 
of the huge outlays of capital necessary and the length of time required to bring a 
large water-power project to completion. As the industry grew, stations tended to 
become larger in size; there are now three stations with capacities of over 500,000 
h.p. and several with capacities of over 200,000 h.p. Capital invested and total 
horse-power installed increased each year from 1920 to 1937 even during the de- 
pression years, mainly because large power projects’ planned before the depression 
were in process of construction during the early years of 1930. 

The number of persons employed and salaries and wages paid in central electric 
stations decreased considerably during the depression years. Figures since 1934 
show improvement in each year, however, even though at a slower rate than shown 

by other statistics. 
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6.—_Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, 1917-38. 
: Revenue Total Kilowatt Persons] Salaries 
Year. | Stations. m pital from Sale Horse- Hours i ope m- and 
x z of Power! Power.2 | Generated. | “°™°™S: | ployed Wages. 
No. $ $ h.p. 000 No. No. $ 

1917 470 356, 004, 168 3 1,844,571 3 3) nc? 8,847) 7,777,715 
1918 Ses... 515 401,942,402} 43,908,085} 1,841,114 3 3 9,696) 10,354,242 
191922. 493 416,512,010) 47,933,490} 1,907,135} 5,497,204 3 9,656] 11,487,132 
1920..... 506 448,273,642] 53,436,082} 1,897,024) 5,894,867) 894,158) 10,693) 14,626,709 
1921.. 510 484,669,451] 58,271,622} 1,977,857} 5,614,132] 973,212) 10,714) 15,234,678 
1922 eae 522 568,068,752] 62,173,179} 2,258,398] 6,740,750] 1,053,545] 10,684] 14,495,250 
1923-004. 532 581,780,611] 67,496,893] 2,423,845) 8,099,192) 1,112,547) 11,094] 14,784,038 
1924... 532 628,565,093) 74,616,863} 2,849,450) 9,315,277] 1,200,950) 12,956) 17,946,584 
1S25e. 563 726, 721,087| 79,341,584! 3,569,527) 10,110,459) 1,279,731} 18,263] 18,755,907 
1926..... 595 756,220,066] 88,983,733] 3,769,323} 12,093,445] 1,337,562] 138,406) 19,943,000 
1927.. 629 866,825,285) 104,033,297} 4,173,349] 14,549,099] 1,381,966] 14,708] 22,946,315 
1928..... 601 956,919,603) 112,326,819] 4,627,667) 16,336,518] 1,464,005} 15,855] 24,253,820 
1929.. 587 1,055, 731,532) 122,883,446] 4,925,555} 17,962,515) 1,555,883) 16,164) 24,831,821 
1980%— 587 1,138, 200,016] 126,038,145} 5,401,108] 18,093,802) 1,607,766] 17,857) 27,287,443 
1931... 559 1, 229,988,951} 122,310,730} 5,706,757} 16,330,867) 1,632,792} 17,014] 26,306,956 
1982. .... 572 1,335,886,987) 121,212,679} 6,343,654) 16,052,057] 1,657,454) 15,395) 238,261,166 
1933..... 575 1,386,532,055| 117,532,081] 6,616,006] 17,338,990) 1,666,882} 14,717} 21,431,877 
1934.. 573 1,430,852,166] 124,463,613] 6,854,161} 21,197,124) 1,660,079} 14,974] 21,829,491 
1935. 566 1,459,821,168] 127,177,954) 7,104,142] 23,283,033] 1,694,703] 15,342} 22,519,993 
1936. . 561 1,488, 116,649) 185,865,173) 7,119,272) 25,402,282) 1,740,793} 16,087) 238,367,091 
1937.. 568 1,497,330, 231| 143,546,643] 7,342,085) 27,687,646] 1,805,995} 17,018) 25,623,767 
1938.. 589 1,545, 416,592) 144,331,627] 7,476,976) 26,154,160] 1,873,621] 17,929) 27,148,688 


1 Excluding duplications. 


3 Data not available. 


2 Not including auxiliary plant equipment. 


The total output of electricity generated by central electric stations in 1938 
was 26,154,160,000 kwh., a decrease of 5-5 p.c. from 1937. This output was, 
however, only 47-0 p.c. of the rated capacity of the equipment installed. Of course, 
a ratio of 100 p.c. is not possible with varying loads, but the 1938 ratio showed a 
drop of 3-3 points from that of 1937. 


Off-peak or secondary power produced for consumption in electric boilers, 
which, in 1938, amounted to 5,751,350,000 kwh., or 22 p.c. of the total output 
of power, showed a decrease of 1,561,664,000 kwh. from the 1937 figure, but an 
increase of 1,632,409 kwh. was shown in the off-peak and surplus power exported to 
the United States. Firm power increased by 26,547,000 kwh. The pulp and paper 
industry took 8,382,806,000 kwh., or 32 p.c. of the total output. This consisted of 
4,550,660,000 kwh. of secondary power for boilers, which was 79 p.c. of the total 
quantity so used by all industries, and 3,832,146,000 kwh. of firm power for power 
and light. This was 18-6 p.c. less than the 1937 consumption by these mills. 


The domestic service consumption or the electricity used in residences has also 
increased steadily, even during the years 1930-33, and in 1938 amounted to 
2,172,500,000 kwh., an increase of 46 p.c. over the 1930 consumption and 8-2 p.c. 
over the 1937 consumption. The average consumption for domestic use is 67 p.c. 
higher in Canada than in the United States, while the total consumption for do- 
mestic or residential use is about 8-3 p.c. of the total output of central electric 
stations for Canada and 19-7 p.c. for the United States. This, of course, is due to 
the fact that the industrial area of the United States has an abundant supply of 
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low-priced coal while in the central provinces of Canada, with no coal but with an 
excellent supply of water power, conditions favour the generation of power in central 
stations. 

Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—The main-plant primary power 
equipment of all central electric stations aggregated 7,476,976 h.p. in 1938. This 
included water wheels and turbines, steam reciprocating engines and turbines, and 
internal combustion engines. ‘The hydraulic power machines greatly predominated 
over the other prime movers, providing 95-7 p.c. of the total capacity, with steam 
turbines, steam reciprocating engines, and internal combustion engines making up 
the remaining 4-3 p.c. Not included in the above were steam engines and internal 
combustion engines with a capacity of 195,628 h.p., or 2-6 p.c. of the total power 
capacity, installed as auxiliary or standby equipment. Power equipment used in 
mining and manufacturing industries is dealt with at pp. 387-390. 

Central electric stations that have no water power, but are operated by steam 
and internal combustion engines, are on the whole small stations. Of the 48 main- 
plant steam reciprocating engines in central electric stations in 1938, only 7 in 
number were over 500 h.p. The steam turbines averaged apprceximately 4,078 
h.p. with 20 units averaging 9,236 h.p., but there were only 68 steam turbines in 
the industry and these were confined to 29 stations, whereas the 816 water wheels 
and turbines averaged 8,769 h.p., including 4 at 65,000 h.p. and 5 at 66,000 h.p. each. 

The majority of the fuel-using stations are primarily for lighting purposes, 
using the cheapest fuel procurable, generally local coal. In the Prairie Provinces 
bituminous and lignite coals are used for the steam engines and gasoline, oil distil- 
lates, and producer gas for the internal combustion engines. ; 

Of the 397 main-plant internal combustion engines in central electric stations 
in 1938, 203 or 51 p.c., were in Saskatchewan, 74 or 19 p.c. in Alberta, and 41 or 
10 p.c. in Manitoba. 

During 1938, the thermal engines produced 463,375,000 kwh. at a cost for 
fuel of $2,010,902, an average of 0-5 cents per kwh. ‘This production was, however, 
less than 2 p.c. of the total output. 


7.—Main-Plant Equipment of Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, and Total 
Auxiliary Equipment, 1938. 


Nots.—kva. means kilo-volt-amperes. 


Water bie re ein rae men 
an urbines, and Interna 
Bano eeent Power Turbines. Combustion Engines. Denar Oe: 
P ee Plants. Merepaees : Average Average 
rovince. No. | Capacity. Capacity. No.| Capacity. Canscien No. Canacivy. Capacity. 
Matn-PLANt No. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. kva. kva. 
EQUIPMENT. 
IP Te Telangana ene 9 7 392 56), 18 7,972 613 18 6, 256 348 
Nova Scotia..... 48 54 94,389 1,748]| 34 64,736 1,904) 88 135, 122 ooo 
New Brunswick.. 13 16 105, 760 6,610) 16 33,489 2,093 82 118,403 3,700 
Quebec A EC 97 264] 3,568,110 13,516 8 2,750 344] 271] 3,157,985 11, 653 
Ontario... 40.5... 135 || 342] 2,251,013 6,582] 16 1,415 88]; 356} 1,809,875]. 5,081 
Manitoba........ 31 42 481, 800 11,472] 48 4,516 94 91 393,454 4,323 
Saskatchewan.. 123 || Nil ~ — || 229 140, 750 615]| 227 119, 036 524 
Albertaso... flack. 62 11 69, 140 6, 286]| 105 60,615 577|| 111 104,393 940 
British Colammbin 
and Yukon..... 71 80| 584,997 7,312)| 39 ey led 131 120} 483,344 4,028. 
Totals....... 589 || 816) 7,155,601 8,769] 508) 321,375 633/1,314| 6,327,868 4,816 
AUXILIARY-PLANT 
EQuipMENT. 64 || Nil - - || 127 195, 628 1,828] 118 166, 660 1,412 
Grand Totals...| 653 || 816] 7,155,601 8,769] 635| 517,003 8141, 432| 6,494,528 4,535 
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. Provincial Distribution of Electric Energy.—In the latest year over 81 p.c. 
of the total generated electric energy was produced in the leading industrial Prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec. From Table 18 at p. 385 it will be seen that the 
total electric energy exported in the calendar year 1939 was 1,912,626,000 kwh., 
or 6-7 p.c. of the estimated production by central electric stations in that year; 
in 1938 it had amounted to 1,826,515,000 kwh., or 7-0 p.c. of the total amount 
generated in central electric stations. 


8.—Electric Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1933-38. 


Province. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 


7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
Prince Edward Island...... 4,765 4,902 5,127 5,769 6,524 7,038 


ING WAI SCOUB sc lsc sstiels ols h.e 330,436 389, 049 389,144 412,294 446,976 404,828 
New Brunswick............ 378, 687 394, 100 390, 003 425,849 501,319 465,358 
Quebec rae. enero 9,611,084 | 11,335,987 | 12,628,662 | 13,019,908 | 14,341,400 | 13,707,343 
Onitariog® fetes rs eisai « 4,381,094 6,113,595 6,653,219 | _ 7,927,044 8,528, 726 7,538,071 
Manitoba. sti. os ck estas 1,077,210 | 1,183,381 | 1,342,093 | 1,574,898 | 1,697,656 1, 686,876 
rye aha aT MILLIS 131, 164 134,033 138,479 145,219 147,143 153,500 
Alberthare sc toc eke 182,963 193,002 208, 054 216,770 222,755 232,451 
British Columbia and Yukon} 1,241,587 | 1,449,075 1,528, 252 1,674, 531 1,795,146 |. 1,958,695 


Totals.......... 17,338,990 | 21,197,124 | 23,283,033 | 25,402,282 | 27,687,645 | 26,154,160 


Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations.—The number of 
farm customers reported by publicly owned and privately owned central electric 
stations for 1930 was 37,887 and the number of farms with electric service as re- 
corded in the Decennial Census of 1931 was 58,741. The census defines as farms, 
plots of ground of one acre or over producing agricultural products valued at $50 
or more. Many of the small farms of less than 5 acres, of which there were 19,713, 
were undoubtedly close to cities and towns and would not. be counted as farm cus- 
tomers by the power companies. Also the data for individual provinces indicates 
that the power companies did not segregate all farm customers. 


Annual data on farm service throughout Canada would provide very valuable 
information but, owing to the difficulties of securing comparability, reliable figures 
of farm service on a provincial basis for years from 1930 to 1988 are not available. 
The data is most reliable for Ontario and Quebec and, therefore, the statistics given 
in Table 9 have been limited to these two provinces. The only provinces in which 
the number of farm customers reported closely approached the number of farms with 
electric service were Ontario and Quebec for the year 1930. In Ontario in 1930 
there were 24,367 farms with electric service and 19,644 farm customers reported. 
The Provincial Government subsidizes the construction costs of farm services of 
the provincial system. Consequently the record of farm customers is undoubtedly 
more nearly correct than in other provinces. In Quebec 17,907 farm customers 
were reported in 1930 compared with 14,541 farms with electric service. 


When the number of farms with electric service is available from the Census of 
1941, comparisons might reveal an improvement in the reporting of farm cus- 
tomers by the power companies, although 1938 data indicates. that these customers 
are still classed as domestic service customers in most of the provinces. 
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9.—Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations in Quebec and Ontario, 


930-38. 
Quebec. | Ontario. 
Year. S Pa 
Customers. C pee dale Revenue. || Customers. C mening ae Revenue. 
No. kwh. $ No. kwh. $ 
198 Ons..c coe Me ees 14,541 5,062, 869 334, 139 19,644 | 21,375,070 952,886 
103 1etye ieee eek ye ie 15,142 | 5,406,741 292,574 24,172 | 27,098,114 1215, 142 
198 QE Se ee 9,940 | 3,130,443 189,816 24,923 | 31,377,643 1,386,543 
a LUE Teeter re pitty escten Oar k P| op icine 10,747 | 38,572,085 203, 258 25,552 | 32,336,080 1,386, 688 
1GSE Re ee cee 10,673 | 8,524,179 205, 259 26,605 | 35,465,058 1,413,587 
TOS ORR ese Foe ge he 13,108 | 4,268,290 261,274 27,883 | 39,844,300 1,434, 169 
1936 PRR. Sou Aad elke 14,903 | 4,668,879 276,286 30,534 | 46,383,997 1,444, 428 
LOST Peo as mies ore ke 19,50. 5,858, 850 361,411 39,201 | ob, 129102 1,432,883 
193 8 bie cats S to tals oe ea ae 22,266 | 6,903,638 413,853 46,096 | 69,563,901 1,786,341 


Subsection 2.—Public Ownership of Central Electric Stations.* 


When, in the early years of the twentieth century, it became evident that the 
development of hydro-electric power would become a ‘key industry’ in Canada, 
more especially in the coal-less central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, a strong 
movement arose, particularly in Ontario, in favour of conserving the water powers of 
the country for the public benefit instead of allowing them to pass into the hands 
of private corporations. 


10.—Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1929-38. 


Power Equipment. 


Electric §=|——————-— —— 
Year. Cha Customers.| Energy Water 
= : Generated. | Wheels and Total. 
Turbines. 
No. No. 7000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
[QQQU Same SIs, Seve tte Eee vt ee oe, eee 165 822,185 5,188,408 1,274,394 1,426,488 
TOS Que eh cale abvcawae econ inrre be ares nae eea ee 166 862, 158 5,156, 788 1,454,014 1,658,087 
1981 yerea osc Mei See ih areas keene iets oes: 163 874, 507 4,139,707 1,505,599 1,719,495 
LOB Ben atee s ciacacemsud o's Slee Ne OR RO ee 170 881,054 3,718,841 1,610,024 1,824,010 
1 QOS he rat Wy piace hits Pan eertzer te enn eT afar 172 890,301 3,673,016 1,742,024 1,966,889 
1084 ids ener ian aa Oeneies Daas 171 899, 617 5,136,241 1,743,074 1,963,979 
1 AY oy ee ae hae Seen RNS, Sn iene ee eee 169 915,303 5,515,084 1,815, 164 2,036,799 
POSORETE tere ee: ae Re PEREAS Bo PTB 1A 938,117 6,887,057 1,944,189 2,173,030 
1987 wr, ech ic eee Ok etd tse ee 179 972,284 7,372,018 1,975,989 2,202,624 
LOB Sir ae Seca eee ee eek.) Ses 183 1,014,115 6, 665, 837 2,013,169 2,176,793 


In Ontario the population had already been settled in relation to small water 
powers and steam engines before hydro-electricity became commercially important. 
Towns scattered in the area between Toronto and Windsor were supported by 
widespread agricultural and manufacturing activities. Out of their needs for power 
arose the agitation that led to the creation, in 1906, of the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario as an instrument to bring power to them from Niagara Falls 
and prevent the development of this great water-power site from building up rival 
industrial centres at their expense. 


In Quebec public ownership has not made much headway. Perhaps one 
reason for this is that power development there has been closely associated with the 
pulp and paper industry, which, owing to its rapid development and huge demand 


_ *The information included under the provincial headings of this subsection (pp. 373-383) has been re- 
vised by the various Provincial commissions or authorities concerned. 
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for power, favoured private enterprise. Another factor is Quebec’s traditionally 
conservative attitude towards public ownership of utilities. Quebec is in fact the 
stronghold of private enterprise in this field, and large corporations, such as Beau- 
harnois; Montreal Light, Heat, and Power; Shawinigan; and Southern Canada 
Power, carry on large-scale operations in the Province.. The development of electric 
energy in New Brunswick also has been largely in relation to the production of 
pulp and paper, and commercial companies still control a great deal of the power, 
although the New Brunswick Power Commission established in 1920 has since 
organized public utility services on the same lines as those of Ontario, providing 
both hydro- and steam-generated power. In Saskatchewan, and also to a con- 
siderable extent in Nova Scotia, coal and gas are the basic sources of the energy used 
to generate electricity, as these are regions of scarce water power and plentiful fuel 
supply. Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba have established Hydro-Elec- 
tric Commissions on the model of the Ontario system. 


In British Columbia the population is concentrated on the Fraser Delta and 
around Victoria. As these areas of settlement have grown up along with scattered 
mining, sawmilling, and pulp and paper towns, hydro-electric power to serve their 
needs has been developed by private corporations but also to some extent by smaller 
public utility corporations. (See pp. 383-384). 


Table 11 shows statistics of municipally or publicly owned central electric 
stations, by provinces, for 1938. Table 17 at p. 384 shows comparable statistics 
for commercial stations. 


11.—Statistics of Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations in Canada, by Provinces, 
1938. 


Power Equipment. 


Electric |——— 
Province. ci ie ‘. Customers.}| Energy Water 
ae. Generated. | Wheels and Total. 
Turbines. 
No. No. 000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
Prince Mdiwarduisland . «5 ..42<0606.0¢500- 2 1,224 1,080 Nil 1,235 
INS MAIscotint age ae. aeieste, WALTASELS. be 27 26,049 233, 269 80, 205 83,592 
ING bs RUNS WIG aces avs sateneutee oe eteee soa « 4 27, 226 59,508 12,860 29 , 240 
QUSDCR Rh MAR, cee Be hoa dalel ils) 38,980 67, 233 30, 235 327700 
OEATIG: oe AAT eis rac datos orice taals ole 74 731,409 5,511, 196 1,724,139 1, 725,339 
WES TITROO Ee tere eek pce ticket: x aici oom ealetetes? 13 69,542 583, 827 155,000 158,314 
SaskatGnewadls tet cei saklas sien sultans +6 31 41,149 106,410 Nil 84,503 
INURGYS ues OAR Gee a By ot ne ae 9 59,424 88,593 960 51,440 
British Columbia and Yukon............ 8 19,112 14,710 9,770 10,375 
WOCAIS'S hein oho ae oe eee 183 1,014,115 6,663,826 2,013,169 25176, 793 


Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation 
of services in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities 
has been attempted in most provinces. The governing bodies, their general re- 
gulations, and their activities are discussed by provinces. 


Nova Scotia.—In 1909 legislation was first enacted in Nova Scotia relating to 
the use of water power in ‘‘An Act for the Further Assisting of the Gold Mining 
Industry”. This was the most advanced legislation until the development of water 
power within the Province of Nova Scotia was initiated under the Acts of 1914 and 
carried on in an investigatory manner in co-operation with the Dominion Govern- 
ment until 1919, when the Nova Scotia Power Commission was created by the 
Power Commission Act. Although the Commission has its own Department of 
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Investigation, certain investigatory work is still carried on in Nova Scotia by the 
Dominion Government represented by a branch of the Dominion Water and Power 
Bureau with which the Nova Scotia Power Commission is closely associated. 


The function of the Commission is, primarily, generation of electric power and 
energy by the most economical means available that is: practically suited to the case 
under consideration. Its operations are carried out on a cost basis and, while a 
considerable number of retail customers are served, it is not the policy to compete 
in the retail field, but rather to serve those districts where it is not practicable to 
receive service from other sources. The Rural Electrification Act of 1937 greatly 
increased the possibilities for retail service and full advantage is being taken of this 
legislation by residents in various parts of the Province. 


The following statement shows developments with their initial capacities:— 


Commence- .e 
Tnitial 1938. 
Development. Opecati beds, Capacity. Capacity. 
; h.p. h.p. 
Mushamush Systems cae oie ok nce oo eke TODAS Seek week S00 Fy nietieerees 1,030 
st, Marvaret i Systelise cp ecetit ics a4 6 clea 1002 eee oe LO 700 cee eeaorctos 15,820 
Sheet Harbour System— 
Malay Walls ve myaetestestee te tie tale isin 6 oleh 1924 ares lee OOOO Lek. ahloetents 5,550 
Ruth Walls x sees .cheminges slip ini = le) Cas 1925 cate totee sie atets sien, etl hetero tote ; 
Musquodoboit Harbour District.......... L087 Sonn Siceane e.g Oasis cements 
Mersey System— 
Original. Sees ore eee alee bs Pelee seas 1928 int Waccctests ZO E00 ree peers te 30,800 
COWIlOcE alls vecrtce Wiereterer edicesc eke cearels IQS eae cere 10; 200. oc assietiseces 10, 200 
DusketiS yatemt aiikscet) meee aabatee Ae 1920 he Sie tee c es 3,000 Nae Ree 3,000 
ROSGWAY. OYSUCIIAs re. sate an ein he ae calle eetele L930! : Arete © ate GOR, eee erehere 585 
Markland-S vetein scmcraceremeiiee becca silat LOST. serene e LAOS ee atacacties 
Antiggnish Systems cease eee dies coe weuecr 19317 a. oe eee | aaa S 
Barrie Boole, a. erase ciety aeisies ware oo a cei 1940) ce ctucterotonee B00 Ss Haiecaressioiate 500 
Canséau System saan atin: ae ceoemincisics coats 19387. oe ee eae (a dea sina as 342 


The progressive trend portrayed above is more strikingly emphasized by the 
comparison of the total delivery for the year ended Nov. 30, 1939, of 284,288,000 
kwh. with the delivery of 192,000 kwh. for the first year of operation. 


The Commission’s developments are now operated under nine systems compris- 
ing: 1,100 miles of transmission and distribution lines serving 22 wholesale and 3,300 
retail customers; 16 generating stations and 34 generating units, with a total in- 
stalled capacity of 76,200 h.p. The Antigonish System is non-generating and is 
supplied by the Sheet Harbour System, but will become a generating system when 
Barrie Brook Development goes into operation. It serves the town of Antigonish 
and other places in Antigonish and Guysborough Counties. The Canseau System 
is made up of a number of distribution districts throughout the Island of Cape 
Breton and is served by diesel-electric units except in Mabou District for which 
energy is purchased from the Inverness Collieries. The Districts in operation are 
St. Peter’s, Cheticamp, Mabou, Port Hawkesbury, Isle Madame, Grand Anse, 
Whycocomagh, Judique, and Margaree. A submarine cable connects the Antigonish 
and Canseau Systems for interchange of energy. The Markland System is non- 
generating and is supplied by the Mersey System from its Cowie Falls Development. 
It serves the Town of Liverpool, the Caledonia Valley and places in vicinity, and 
supplies power for a woodworking factory. The Mersey System supplies the de- 
mands of a pulp and paper mill at Brooklyn, Queens County. The Mushamush 
System sells power wholesale and retail in Lunenburg County. The Roseway 


* Discontinued, October, 1938. t Distribution system only. 
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System sells power wholesale to the Town of Shelburne and wholesale and retail to 
the Town of Lockeport and vicinity, and along the shore to Port Clyde and vicinity. 
The Sheet Harbour System supplies Antigonish System and the Town of Truro 
through the Pictou County Power Board, to which it sells power wholesale. It 
supplies the demands of a groundwood pulp mill at Sheet Harbour, and retails in 
Sheet Harbour and in Musquodoboit and Stewiacke Valleys. The St. Margaret 
System sells power wholesale and retail in Halifax and vicinity including the Districts 
of Hammond Plains, Prospect, Seabright, Beechville, Five Island Lake, Peggy’s 
Cove, and Lewis Lake. The T'usket System sells wholesale in Yarmouth and supplies 
the demands of the Cosmos Imperial Mills, Limited, at Yarmouth. . 

The control of the water resources of the Province is vested in the Crown 
and administered by the Nova Scotia Water Act. The Commission pays the regular 
fees for water rights in the same proportion as do others who enjoy these privileges. 


Financially the Commission is self-supporting, repaying its own borrowings, an 
item of cost, from revenue. The Commission in the past has borrowed from the 
Government for capital investment but is empowered to issue bonds and debentures 
guaranteed by Governor in Council and commenced that policy late in 1938 with 
an initial $1,000,000 issue of serial debentures. 

The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1939, showed: fixed assets of $16,087,805; work 
in progress, $263,375; current assets, $205,442; contingency and renewal re- 
serves, $995,993; sinking fund reserves, $1,930,587. The total accumulated reserves 
amounted to $3,032,381. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was 
incorporated under the Electric Power Act, 1920. The Commission owns and 
operates the following generating stations:— 


Plant. Type. ie 
.p. 

NEUSCURASIN ROS: car OCs Goto an eataa eh NVATOE POWER fect stone fee ee a 11,000 
Grandebialke nis sR sae tals ee RE eke DLCANIG 5 see flashed AO OR 15,000 
HC OUGM IOUS UNG oe ot Senne ere mas Wie os nr cs Water DOWer..ce a te ees 200 
Grand Manan) hee ee ee tt rt Diesel Peres h ae Rt ke gt ane 200 
UNOICHEI stra tics Wee eds wa ate tag WiGHAM rina: turks atau teks etenies 65 

Motalewet rte Piste ee Hees das eee eee Soars hiatus 26,465 


The Commission also purchases power to serve the Village of Port Elgin and 
the adjacent rural district. Power for the rural district east and west of Dalhousie 
is secured from the Gatineau Power Company at Dalhousie. 


The Musquash, Grand Lake, and Kouchibouguac plants are interconnected 
and operate in parallel at all times. 


Transmission Lines.—The transmission system consists of a 66,000-volt line 
from Musquash to Moncton; and four lines from Grand Lake, viz., two 33,000-volt 
lines to Fredericton, one 66,000-volt line to Newcastle, and one 66,000-volt line to 
Moncton. In addition to the above lines, the Commission has built 12 miles of 
66,000-volt line from Grand Lake to Coles Island. It is planned to continue this 
line to Saint John to take care of the growing load in that district. 

Power is sold en bloc to the Cities of Saint John, Moncton, Fredericton, and the 
Town of Sussex. Power is also distributed directly by the Commission in every 
county of the Province to various towns, villages, and rural communities. 

The statistical information given below shows the growth of the Commission’s 
undertaking since the beginning of operation. 
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12.—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, 1925, 1930, 1935, 


and 1939. 
Item. 1925. 1930. 1935. 1939. 
High-voltage transmission lines................. wiles 138 138 308 316 
stribabron linen svntas cetaceans eee. bhi eee 4 67 440 3 1,919 
Incirecy CUSLOIMENS: cco ek ate ioe eae No. 11,561 14,590 17,155 18,987 
Direchicnstonrerss.. SYA e ks Re hon) ene eee se 1,129 3,720 7,247 15,184 
Plant capacities. pak. «bo. sete on tee eet h.p. 11,100 11,100 17,700 26,465 
Powerlgenerated ssa Fk eee eee kwh. | 15,500,000 | 28,000,000 | 41,139,600 59, 000,000 
Capitaliinvested (054...) wees eae Cee $ 3,780,000 | 4,264,000 | 7,087,000 9, 280,000 
AnnUa LT eVGNUcs! y Has Rens cee ees $ 310,000 512,000 829,000 1,086,000 


Quebec.— Quebec Streams Commission.—Created in 1910 by 1 Geo. V, e. 5, and 
given additional powers by 8 Geo. V, c. 6 (see R.S.Q., 1925, c. 46), and by 20 Geo. V, 
ce. 34, the Commission is authorized to ascertain the water resources of the Province, 
to make recommendations regarding their control, and to construct certain storage 
dams and operate them so as to regulate the flow of streams. The Commission has 
not undertaken the direct production of electric power, but has assisted companies 
engaged in such work by a systematic collection of data on the flow of the principal 
rivers and on the meteorological conditions, by investigation of numerous water- 
power sites and determination of the longitudinal profile of a large number of rivers, 
but mostly by the regulation of the flow of the principal power streams, thereby 
increasing very materially the amount of power available. This regulation is 
obtained by constructing storage dams that hold water in large reservoirs during 
flood periods and enable it to be used to increase the flow at low-water periods. 


From 1912 to 1925, storage reservoirs were built or acquired and operated by 
the Commission, charges being made to benefiting companies covering interest and 
amortization on the capital invested as well as the cost of operation. Since 1925, 
companies or persons have availed themselves of the latitude given them by R.8.Q. 
1925, s. 6, c. 46, to build the necessary dams for impounding water in reservoirs, 
subject, however, to rules and conditions laid down by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. Such storages built since then have been transferred to and operated 
by the Commission, the cost of operation being charged annually to the interested 
companies or persons. 


There were, in 1939, eighteen storage reservoirs in the Province of Quebec. The 
power development on the St. Maurice River amounted to 680,000 h.p., this 
total being made possible by its system of reservoirs. It is estimated that a further 
development of 350,000 h.p. is possible on this river. The flow of the St. Francis 
River is regulated by two storage reservoirs, one at Lake St. Francis and the other 
at Lake Aylmer. Water-power developments on this river amounted to 100,000 
h.p., and further possible developments are 50,000 h.p. The Kenogami Reservoir 
is in the Lake St. John district and is drained into the Saguenay River through 
Au Sable and Chicoutimi Rivers. Water-power developments on the Chicoutimi 
River amounted to 41,400 h.p, and a further development of 14,300 h.p. is possible. 
On Au Sable River, 33,200 h.p. was installed with a further development of 2,000 
h.p. In reserve. 


Among storage reservoirs not controlled by the Commission are the Lake St. 


John Reservoir, with a huge drainage area of 30,000 square miles, and the Onatchiway 
Reservoir on the Shipshaw River. Power developments on the Saguenay River, 
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which benefit from the Lake St. John storage, amounted in 1939 to 710,000 h.p. 
and the development at Chute-a-Caron is capable of a further development of 
540,000 h.p. ? 

The Gatineau River flow is regulated by two reservoirs. Installed water 
power on this river amounted in 1939 to 470,000 h.p. and it is estimated that an 
additional 160,000 h.p. could be developed. On the Liévre River water power 
installed amounted to 274,000 h.p. With more storage reservoirs to supplement the 
one now in operation, a much greater installation would be warranted. 

Other storage reservoirs operated by the Commission are the Lake Mitis 
Reservoir, the Savane River Reservoir, and three small reservoirs on North River. 


Provincial Electricity Board.—Created by an Act passed at the 1987 session of 
the Legislature (1 Geo. VI, c. 25), the Provincial Electricity Board superseded 
the former Quebec Electricity Commission, which operated from Dec. 2, 1935, 
to Aug. 31, 1987. The new Board is given power to control undertakings for the 
production, sale, and distribution of electricity in the Province, to fully investigate 
the property and accounts of such undertakings, to alter and cancel abusive con- 
tracts, and to fix rates for the sale of electricity based upon the value of physical 
assets and reasonable expenses of an undertaking. All electrical undertakings in 
the Province are to operate under licence from the Board. The duration of all 
contracts for the distribution of electricity is limited to five years. The Act does 
not apply to municipal corporations that have established an electricity service, 
except that such corporations may benefit by the provisions for obtaining revision 
of an abusive contract. 


National Electricity Syndicate-—Created by an Act of the 19387. Legislature (1 
Geo. VI, c. 24), the Syndicate is intended to develop electricity-generating plants 
and distributing systems in the Province. The Syndicate may establish its under- 
takings by one or both of two methods: first, by funds advanced by the Provincial 
Government; secondly, by the issue of stock or debentures of which the Provincial 
Government is to purchase at least 60 p.c. to give it a controlling interest. The Act 
authorizes the Syndicate to use the first method to develop generating plants and 
distributing systems in the electoral districts of Abitibi, Timiskaming, Lake St. 
John, and Roberval, and for this purpose authorizes an advance to the Syndicate of 
$10,000,000, which may be subsequently increased by the Legislature. No further 
alienation or extension of leases previously granted on water-power sites of over 
300 h.p., capacity may be granted without consent of the Legislature. The Act also 
permits the Government to contribute up to 55 p.c. of the cost of an. electricity 
distributing system established by any rural municipality. 


Ontario. — The Hydro-Electric Power Commission.—The publicly owned 
hydro-electrical undertaking of Ontario—known in the Province as the ““Hydro”— 
is an organization of a large number of partner-municipalities, co-ordinated 
into groups or systems for securing common action with respect to power supplies. 
It had its beginning in 1903, when, as a result of public agitation to ensure the 
provision of adequate supplies of electric power for distribution throughout the 
Province at low cost, seven municipalities united under statutory authority in 
appointing an investigating commission to deal with power problems. This 
commission, known as the Ontario Power Commission, completed its work in 
1906, and in the same year the Ontario Government, by special Act, created the 
present Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The operations of the 
undertaking have grown rapidly and in 1988 electrical service was supplied by 
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the Commission to about 821 municipalities, comprising nearly all of the cities 
and towns of the Province, as well as many small communities and rural areas. 

The providing of the power, either by generation or purchase, its transforma- 
tion, transmission, and delivery to the individual municipalities and to large indus- 
trial consumers, and the operation of rural power districts are carried on by the 
municipalities acting collectively through their agent and trustee, the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. The local operations involved in the retail distri- 
bution of the electric energy to the consumers within the limits of the various 
urban municipalities are performed by the municipalities zndwidually through 
municipal utility commissions acting under the general supervision of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. 

Capital required for plant to generate and transmit power is lent by the Prov- 
ince, and the muncipalities are under contract to repay, over a period of 40 years, 
the moneys thus lent, with interest in full. The local distribution systems are 
financed individually by the issue of municipal debentures. Provision is made, 
in the rates charged to the ultimate consumers, for revenue with which to retire 
these bonds in from 20 to 30 years. The rates at which power is supplied by the 
Commission to the various municipalities vary with the amounts of power used, the 
distances from the sources of supply, and other factors. The basic principle under- 
lying the operations of the undertaking is the provision of service ‘at cost’. The 
rates charged by the municipal utilities for retail service are under the control of 
the Commission and are designed to ensure that each class of consumer bears its 
appropriate share of the expenses of the undertaking. Each type of consumer is 
charged with the cost of the service received as far as is practicable. 

Power Supplies—To meet the constantly expanding power demands of the 
undertaking, the Commission has constructed its own generating plants, and has 
acquired several privately owned generating plants. Of the 45 hydro-electric 
power plants operated by the Commission in 1938, the largest is the Queenston- 
Chippawa development on the Niagara River, which was constructed by the Com- 
mission and has a normal operating capacity of 500,000 h.p. Provision for the needs 
of the near future has been made—including existing plants, plants under con- 
struction, and power under contract for present and future delivery—up to an 
aggregate of about 2,350,000 h.p. 

Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistics—The Canada Year Book of 
1910 (p. xliii) described the turning on, at Berlin (now Kitchener), Ontario, on Oct. 
11, 1910, of electric energy generated by Niagara Falls. The small initial load of 
less than 1,000 h.p. increased rapidly and by 1915 had reached 100,000 h.p. In 
1920 the total power distributed exceeded 350,000 h.p., and in 19380 it was over 
1,260,000 h.p. 

The Annual Reports of the Commission present in great detail descriptions and 
statistics of operation, construction, municipal work, and transmission and dis- 
tribution. The Commission exercises supervisory functions over the electrical 
utilities owned and operated by the partner-municipalities and has introduced a 
uniform accounting system that enables the Commission to present consolidated 
balance sheets and operation reports. These statistics relate to about 90 p.c. of the 
retail customers supplied by the undertaking. 

The initial capital expenditure required to serve about twelve municipalities 
amounted to approximately $3,600,000. At Oct. 31, 1938, the total capital invest- 
ment amounted to $436,821,576, of which $314,768,081 were investments by the 
Commission in generation plants, transmission systems, etc., including electric 
railway and other properties operated by the Commission for the major systems 
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under their control and $122,053,495 were investments by municipalities in local 
distributing systems of their own, including other assets. Similarly, total reserves 
of the Commission and of the municipal electrical utilities for sinking fund, renewals, 
contingencies, and insurance purposes amounted to $200, 103,382 of which $114,601,575 
represented reserves of the Commission and $85,501,807 of the municipalities. 


13.—Growth of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
- Oct. 31, 1910-38. 


Capital of 


‘ a Total Power Ra ene 
unicipalities ustomers istribute 

Year Served. Served. by, Com- eae 

PaO: Utilities. 
No No. h.p. $ 
NOLO eb ie aah Be SAG bac Weotion Sante soles babe aaa odie N 10 1 2,500 2,521,000 
Lo Lepeea rare eae args od sehie vs eh wrote ke SARL ies ages a 0. 3145 7% 26 1 15,200 4,020,000 
DOLD rene etter ees coe hes tae eae eee. 36 1 31,000 4,576,000 
LORS ie Meare, oe ore sso State Ae 30% cin iehe aiacaniely 58 58,961 45,000 17,698,000 
bo LY Sage ye ee aa GB. ae a a a 95 96,744 77,000 25,023, 000 
OUD Metre aaa cere Ae tpn oe oie cb lon cae ats 131 116,892 104,000 29, 791,000 
TT oe os) alc alae ea SA 191 155, 052 167,000 84,917,000 
TONG Sa & (obi caG ea Re ROI Gd) ean aR UR VE CaO 215 181,711 333,000 74,701,000 
NOLS acer oe tan ays ie ceiaicisi tae shee. oer 236 194,382 316,000 87,812,000 
BO Eee te ak ged COW teas ahd eae eee bay es 252 230,472 328,000 | 103,591,000 
BORO EON ee Pee oe et ee ees caesot ob ea cote 266 261,582 355,000 | 128,334,000 
LOZ LPAI E calle Beet <Urlcost ia bas. ashlee 301 285, 923 529,000 | 198,918,000 
EI Pig es GS Oe a See Eee er 348 364, 988 605,000 | 220,594,000 
TRACE SET echoes te ahiretc cds aivins 3° o + 393 387,983 685,486 | 236,023,000 
eRe as Scbinis Fe is Ges ake eele ohn vo OS 418 415,922 691,198 | 254,189,000 
DU LD Re ORI Ee 5 Hie y ADRs WSN sre blokes 444 439, 702 816,295 | 265,998,000 
RODG Sree i a ok cae ie eee A ob 501 448,241 928,032 274,972,000 
LPT rte Sits ts oA ere MERU Os OL tea Re: oa 530 469,572 949,700 | 286,165,000 
LOZ A meen araineeyecinca yoda blown tiem a 5 spartteveelseren 560 522,770 1,032,500 | 297,204,000 
fe BE irri oaks sci s ore etal csi ics Sh orte dusters Rim» 607 552,321 1,136,689 | 314,237,000 
ths 

OSU sick ches Saket c eiciay sink acevetbradohaye HL sip is lace ete, 6ps-z 668 586, 267 1,263,512 | 359,648,000 
OSU Aas aera eon terere wotire eke «oe elas’ ste"s 721 600, 297 1,107,227 | 373,010,000 
MOS Meer Te eee Oas Oe ele SIT ehetete me ieh ck see x 747 611,955 1,108,037 | 382,558,000 
DOSS teeta le Peis scaieta Bis ately Gs7ers ePeisiele!d wane iavese 757 621,418 1,366,735 | 394,661,000 
MON Aro ree T ea a. ocielave eyeke Spokes cxoves els iahaloastopsyy igo 760 624, 801 1,451,699 | 398,225,000 
DDO er eee Pitch arch cacy. taren e otadavecor si koeresr ater cate erste er 766 636, 134 1,625,733 | 408,001,000 
ODO cies ee attra ore vise ae celine ose oh sees 782 649,517 1,509,667 | 413,710,000 
LOS Seseeeraicty: rocatelis SRE Mae teen Dap em ameed 795 667, 863 1,648,467 | 424,422,000 
POS R resi orc Vie cforinmcreiess ertielsto xi 9 ae aoLsis ake s 821 694, 400 1,831,216 | 436,822,000 


1 Information not available. 


14.— Distribution of Power to Systems of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1934-38. 


(20-minute peak horse-power—system, coincident peaks.) 


System and District. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
: h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
IRC ATA PVELCING. « o-.5, 6 ois odio hee otew News 1,071,046 |} 1,177,346 | 1,006,166 | 1,126,675 1,259,115 
Dominion Power and Transmission... . 50, 670 54, 155 54,021 57,507 46,515 > 
Georgian Bay System..................- 24,488 27,534 26,555 29,310 30,891 
Eastern Ontario System................. 121, 823 133, 733 117,969 129,584 159, 249 
Thunder Bay System.................... 99, 866 113,673 133,914 134, 678 131,394 ~ 
MiAnICOULIN District: .. . ces. vc weed eees 88 114 138 137 205 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Diptesine District. .ic.. 2.600000 ssi 3,840 3,921 4,115 4,812 4,857 
“Sora caval DTS 1 (en a 12,466 13,070 14,021 14,611 17,895 
mupteii. District... fei. vii wet aa. oo sedes 64,075 96,814 146,783 143, 432 172,409 
MRE TAOL AO ISULICH «6.2. aiele.e, cs.crei pula ects 6% 2,828 3,512 4,182 5,013 , 697 
aeapnngia Wistrict., v2.0.0 se 509 547 101 Nil Nil 
St doseph District. 6.56.5... ..0ees 1 1,314 1,702 2,708 2,989 
SROUBNS eo oy ha 'd/a.¢1c Res ssyaaye, oth 1,451,699 | 1,625,733 | 1,509,667 | 1,648,467 1,831,216 


1 Not in operation. 
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Statistics of Urban Municipal Electrical Utilities of Ontario Supplied by the 
Commission.—Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electrical departments of 
urban municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission show, for 
1938, total assets of $166,327,665, as compared with liabilities of $36,551,689. Of the 
difference, $69,652,380 was allotted as reserves, leaving a surplus of $60,123,596. In 
computing the percentage of net debt to total assets, the equity in Hydro systems is 
not taken into account. Between 1933 and 1938 total assets increased by 
$30,548,995, while total liabilities decreased by $13,369,065. 


Rural Electrical Service in Ontario.*—During the past few years substantial 
progress has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification, and the Com- 
mission’s rural operations are now an important feature of its work. ‘Towards this 
rural work the Ontario Government, pursuant to its policy of promoting the basic 
industry of agriculture, contributes, in the form of ‘grants-in-aid’, 50 p.c. of the 
initial capital cost of distribution lines and equipment. In 1930 the Ontario Gov- 
ernment passed legislation providing for advances up to $1,000 to actual farm 
owners of lands and premises in rural power districts for the installation of electrical 
wiring and the purchase of equipment and providing for the fixing of low maximum 
service charges for all classes of rural service. 


15.—Statistics Relating to Electrical Service to Rural Power Districts Operated by 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1934-38. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Rural power Gistricts.om ste eee e No. 171 171 174 177 178 
FLOWNSMIDEISCEViCG ees nae, te ecto erderente < 367 368 380 388 398 
Consumers tenis eee ae a 63, 840 67,802 73,614 86, 194 99,921 
Primary distribution lines........ >. miles 9,461 9,976 10,808 13,117 15,784 
Power suppligdt.dc.0 wai coe eit h.p. 33,949 37,190 42,897 50,758 59,153 
Revenues from customers........... $ Soo 2,902,809 38,000,750 | 3,087,001 3,547,899 
A Obahexpenuses) Sec tank er ee eee $ 2,908,967 | 2,875,498 | 2,891,007 |} 2,989,637 3,484, 698 
INGtSUTDIUSES s pucetha ee renee mere $ —76, 295 27,311 109, 743 97,364 63, 201 
Capital invested, totals............. $ 18,307,511 | 19,182,265 | 20,674,674 | 24,138,729 | 28,561,214 


Provincial erants-in-aid, totals... $ 9,054,080 | 9,489,671 | 10,232,099 | 11,951,892 | 14,149,667 


1 Included in ‘‘Capital invested’’. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission commenced its operations in 
1919 under the authority of the Electrical Power Transmission Act. This Act 
empowered the Commission to make provision for generating electric energy, to 
enter into contracts for the purchase of power in bulk from generating agencies, 
and for its transmission and sale to municipalities, corporations, and individuals. 
Legislation was passed in 1929 by which the Government undertook to pay interest 
charges and sinking fund charges on an amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the capital 
cost of the construction and erection of equipment required for the generation and 
transmission of electric energy. In 1931 passage of the Electrical Power Trans- 
mission Act reorganized the administration of the Commission by establishing a 
Board vested with additional authority. 

The first transmission line was completed in 1920 to serve the City of Portage 
la Prairie. With this City as a nucleus, the lines were rapidly extended over the 
more cor populated areas of the Province. The Commission now serves 141 


. Legislatibn passed concerning rural power is as follows: The Power Commission Act (R.S.O., 1927, ec. 
57); The Rural Hydro-Electric Distribution Act (R.S8.0., 1927, ec. 59); The Rural Power District Loans Act, 
1930 (20 Geo. V, c. 14); and The Rural District Service’ Charge Act, 1930 (20 Geo. V, c, 15). 
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cities, towns, and villages. Power has also been brought to about 500 farm homes. 
The Commission operates 1,768 circuit miles of transmission line, serving close to 
17,000 customers. As the system expands, the demand for hydro-service becomes 
more insistent. In 1939, the Commission spent $557,000 on new construction, 
adding 212 miles of transmission line and 238 towns to the network. 


Power is at present purchased from the Winnipeg Electric Company at a 
substation in Fort Garry, a suburb of Winnipeg. This is the source of power for the 
towns on the main network. Energy is also purchased from the municipally owned 
plant at Dauphin and distributed to Grandview and Gilbert Plains. The summer- 
resort area along Lake Winnipeg is served by the Commission with power purchased 
from the Winnipeg Electric Company at Selkirk, and the same company furnishes the 
source of power for East Selkirk, Seven Sisters Falls, and St. Boniface, from which 
points it is distributed by the Commission to outlying districts. In 1936, arrange- 
ments were completed for the export of a block of power to the Interstate Power 
Company at Neche, North Dakota. 


The. capital invested in the Province by the Commission is approximately 
$6,000,000. At the close of the fiscal year 1938 the reserves, as represented by 
first-class securities, amounted to $1,808,500. The Commission is in an excellent 
financial position. 


The system is supervised and maintained by 35 District Supervisors, located 
throughout the territory served. Appliance showrooms are established at Brandon 
and Portage La Prairie, and the Commission enters actively into the appliance 
merchandising field. It also operates a central steam-heating system in Brandon, 
and a gas plant in the same city. 


The results of sales and educational policies, together with the economies 
enforced, are demonstrated by the fact that, while consumption in the towns re- 
celving service in 1933 has increased by 107 p.c., the cost to the consumer of this 
additional service has increased by only 52 p.c. The trend of the Commission’s 
rates has been steadily downward. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Commission was established in 
1929 under the Power Commission Act (R.S.S., 1930, ¢. 30), authorizing the Com- 
mission to manufacture, sell, and supply electric energy, to acquire and develop 
water-power sites, to acquire or construct steam and oil plants, to construct trans- 
mission lines, to purchase power, and to enter into contracts with municipalities 
for the supply of energy. The Commission is also given certain control and regu- 
latory powers re the operation of electrical public utilities, and is charged with the 
responsibility for the administration of the Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act, 
1935 (1934-85, c. 64). 


The initial operations of the Commission were concerned with acquiring, by 
purchase, municipally owned plants which were improved, enlarged, or supple- 
_ mented by installations made by the Commission and were operated as individual 
systems of supply. Examples of such acquisitions made in 1929 were the Saskatoon, 
_ Humboldt, and Rosthern plants, while the plant at Shellbrook, the Wynyard- 
Elfros-Wadena and the Leader-Prelate-Sceptre systems, served from plants at 
Wynyard and Leader, were established by the Commission in the same year. In 
1930 the municipal plants at North Battleford, Swift Current, Unity, and Lanigan, 
and the privately owned plant of the Maple Creek Light, Power and Milling Co. at 
_ Maple Creek were acquired, and in 1981 the generating plant at Willow Bunch was 
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added. The Watrous-Nokomis system, including two generating plants, a trans- 
mission line, and local distribution systems in ten towns and villages, was also pur- 
chased from Canadian Utilities, Limited, and has been connected with the Bulyea 
System of the Montreal Engineering Co., Limited. 


Transmission lines run from Saskatoon, as the centre of the Commission’s 
main system, easterly to Humboldt, northerly to Shellbrook and Duck Lake, 
westerly to Radisson, and southwesterly to Rosetown. Additional lines link Rose- 
town with Moose Jaw, and Tisdale (where the Commission has a generating plant) 
with Nipawin. The systems built in 1929 have been extended. All transmission 
lines supply towns and villages along their courses. By a line built in 1935, service 
is given to the Town of Battleford from the North Battleford plant. At the be- 
ginning of 1937 the Commission acquired, by purchase, the municipal plant and 
distribution system formerly owned by the Town of Canora, and installed a new 
generating unit. ‘Towards the end of the same year 25 miles of transmission line 
were added to the Tisdale system to serve Arborfield, Aylsham, and Zenon 
Park, and this system has since been extended to serve White Fox. The 
Watrous-Nokomis system was, in the year 1938, extended to Lockwood and Drake, 
and to Lanigan, where the Commission had previously operated a local plant. In 
1938, also, an extension was made to the Commission’s Saskatoon-Moose Jaw system 
by the construction of 12 miles of line from the neighbourhood of Riverhurst to a 
‘pumping station established by the City of Moose Jaw on the Saskatchewan River. 
There were, in 1939, 1,430 miles of transmission lines owned and operated. 


Of the 15 generating plants owned and operated by the Commission in 1939, 
those in the Cities of Saskatoon and North Battleford were steam plants and the 
remainder were equipped with compression ignition engines. ‘The total installed 
capacity of the generating plants was 29,400 kw. ‘There were no hydro-electric 
plants in the Commission’s system the primary power being: steam reciprocating 
engines 750 h.p.; steam turbines, 30,800 h.p.; and internal combustion engines, 
6,750 h.p. 


The Commission purchases several blocks of power or contracts for the inter- 
change of power from private interests in addition to supplying energy generated at 
its own plants. In the year 1938 the total quantity of power purchased from private 
interests was 1,955,000 kwh. while in the same year the total quantity of power 
generated at Commission plants was 49,435,000 kwh. The number of consumers 
served directly in 129 towns and villages was approximately 9,467 and those in- 
directly served (in the Cities of Saskatoon, North Battleford, and Swift Current, 
and the Town of Battleford, where the municipal corporations themselves own and 
operate the distribution systems) numbered 13,606. The total revenue for the 
calendar year 1938 was $1,173,620. Provision has been made for depreciation and 
replacement reserve (including certain municipal debentures assumed and since 
redeemed) to the amount of $2,127,370. The total plant investment as at Dec. 31, 
1938, was approximately $7,765,571. 


During 1939, the considerable improvement in general economic conditions 
was reflected in the business of the Commission. 


Alberta.—In this Province the Board of Public Utility Commissioners regulates 
both hydro-electric and steam-plant companies. The Board has general jurisdiction 
over rates charged by any public utility, ie., any system of works, plant, or equip- 
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ment for the production, transmission, delivery, or.furnishing of heat, light, or 
power. It has no control over any municipal corporation that owns its own power 


_ plant, unless the municipality passes a by-law bringing it under the Act. 


The Board has power to hold investigations upon complaint that rates are 
unfair made either by a municipality or a public utility, and may fix just and reason- 
able rates according to the evidence disclosed. There are only two major companies 
operating in this Province: the Calgary Power Company Limited and Canadian 
Utilities Limited. There are a large number of smaller companies serving various 
towns and villages and a number of municipalities operating their own plants. 


British Columbia.—Public ownership of hydro-electric power in the Province 
of British Columbia is confined to municipal organizations and commercial enter- 
prise, no power commission similar to those in operation in other provinces having 
been established. 

The Public Utility Commission, created under the provisions of an Act of the 
Legislature in 1988, regulates the rates that are charged by the privately owned 
utilities but not those owned by municipal incorporations. 


Subsection 3.—Private Ownership of Central Electric Stations. 


Of the total amount of electricity generated in Canada by central electric sta- 
tions, privately owned or commercial stations generated 19,488,323,000 kwh. or 
74-5 p.c. in 1988. In 1929 the amount generated by these stations was 71-0 p.c. 
of the total. In the same period, horse-power installation increased by 44-4 p.c. 
and output of electric energy by 52-6 p.c. 


16.—Privately Owned Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1929-38. 


Power Equipment. 


Electric 
Year. Power | Customers. Energy Water 
Plants. Generated. Wheel Total. 
Turbines. 
No. No. 000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
BOLO rea Meas canteen chin st cle hagas ee ions 420 733,698 | 12,774,107 3,444, 533 3,671, 255 
ROS rere Mise Circaat Onis beens a 421 745,608 | 12,937,014 3,690,095 3,914,474 
TRUBS hae 228 a re i es i a ae ae peeatL aN 396 756,285 | 12,191,139 3,916, 720 4,171,305 
HOS IINE ES Feet at oe ae Pern here. ae 402 776,400 | 12,338, 216 4,426, 235 4,704,523 
CERT ak ae re te eer ea ore 403 776,581 | 13,665,974 4,563,973 4,842,686 
OSM RT RA Re orate tes Rare re ale ohana cee eee a are ate 402 760,462 | 16,060,883 4,817,600 5,097,613 
TAR GUEE 1h nace a Cues NA AAA, ee aR 7 es ae 397 779,400 | 17,767,949 4,992,805 5,274,174 
TATE Se Boiler? Ate SR Ge Ae 9 nana he in 390 802,676 | 18,515, 225 4,866,471 5, 146, 863 
Re aE eae ee Es ee oie bcd BS Sateen s 389 833,711 |} 20,315,627 5, 047, 253 5,336,811 
Sane Crane ll espa R enters hate Sy duet als, aia ccle he 406 859,506 | 19,488,323 5,142,432 5,300, 183 


The predominant position of Quebec in the electric-power field can be seen from 
the column in Table 17 showing electric energy generated. Of the total power gen- 
erated in Canada by central electric stations 52-2 p.c. was generated by privately 
owned or commercial stations in the Province of Quebec. Practically all of this 
amount was hydro-power and Quebec generated 70 p.c. of the total hydro-power 
generated by central electric stations, demonstrating the tremendous influence that 
the water-power resources of this Province exert on the industry in Canada. In 
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comparison, total power generated in Ontario by both privately owned and muni- 
cipally owned stations was only about 28-8 p.c. of the total power generated by 
central electric stations in Canada. 

There are two important factors in this large production of hydro-electric power 
in Quebec: (1) the pulp and paper mills located close to both the water power and 
the supply of pulpwood, which take around 40 p.c. of the Quebec hydro-electric 
power; and (2) the industries in eastern Ontario that import around 18 p.c. of the 
Quebec output of power. 

Of the total power generated by central electric stations in each province, 
privately owned or commercial stations generated the following percentages in 
1938: P.E.I., 85; N.S., 42; N.B., 87; Que., 99; Ont., 27; Man., 65; Sask., 31; Alta., 
62; and B. CG, 99. 


17.—Privately Owned Central Electric Stations in Canada, by Provinces, 1938. 


Power Equipment. 
Electric 


- Power — 
Province. Plants, Customers. Pa tee Water 
enerated. | Wheels and Total. 
Turbines. 
No. No. 7000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
Prince Edward Island................... ia 4,892 5,958 392 7,129 
NO VaySCOUla dacs nts cel see eee 21 45,050 171, 559 14,184 75, 533 
Néwibrunswickt 204 Meee eee 9 24,013 405, 850 92,900 110,009 
Quebeen:: sie wat dee un eect Cee 82 468,604 | 13,640,110 | 3,537,875 3,538, 105 
Ontariowh 24 22% So ees ater sete 61 69,459 | 2,026,875 526, 874 527,089 
Manitoba, «22 sebite rinc. ot een meee 18 31,063 i 103, 038 326, 800 328,002 
Saskatchewan sos. eae eee 92 » 24,817 47,090 1 56, 247 
AID eR talicc: Ly um cee oy chante ten ge aan 53 27,199 148, 858 68,180 78,315 
British Columbian. ae ate eee 63 164,409 | 1,943,985 575, 227 579, 754 


ORANG or, ares ee ae pose 406 859,506 | 19,488,323 | 5,142,482 5,300,183 


In Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia power produced by 
these companies was almost entirely hydro-electric. Power generation in Saskat- 
chewan was entirely by fuel plants, and in Nova Scotia about 31 p.c. was generated 
by fuel. 


Subsection 4.—Export of Electric Power. 


The export of electric energy is regulated by the Electricity and Fluid Exporta- 
tion Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 16). This Act was administered by the Depart- 
ment of Inland Revenue until Sept. 1, 1918, when, by Order in Council of June 3, 
1918, its administration was transferred to the Department of Trade and Commerce. 
(See cc. 54 and 55, R.S.C., 1927.) 


A licence to export power must be secured from the Electricity and Gas In- 
spection Services of the Department of Trade and Commerce. This branch of the 
Department also has jurisdiction over the export duty which has been imposed 
since Apr. 1, 1925. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1939, the export duty 
amounted to $449,987 as against $430,544 for the previous year. The rate is 0-03 
cents per kwh. on electric energy exported with certain exports excepted. Table 18 
shows the quantities of energy actually exported during the calendar years 1936 to 
1939. The data for this table were compiled from the reports of the Director of 
the Electricity and Gas Inspection Services. 
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18.—Electric Energy Exported from Canada, 1936-39. 


Company. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 

kwh. kwh. kwh. kwh. 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario........ 372,415,114} 386,310,900} 387,249,300] 389,926, 100 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario (surplus)| 299,406,823} 439,491,214] 417,251,923) 445,107,609 
Canadian Niagara Power Company................... 350,025,172! 379,904,201] 371,864,078] 383,205,902 
Canadian Niagara Power Company (surplus)......... 34,706,000) 12,109,200) 35,980,900) 42,827,700 
Ontario and Minnesota Power Co..................-.. 23,535,200) 35,215,850] 18,908,900} 28,774,200 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Co........ 14,072,901} 16,700,587) 17,515,863) 19,516,633 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co............... 183, 727 188,113 194, 005 198,936 

Western Power Company: of Canada.................. Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Southern Canada Power Co>. 0020.) beck. 390, 286 444,398 454,216 451,190 
Cedars Rapids Manufacturing and Power Co.......... 476,789, 253} 570,783,439] 570,817,684] 596,526,022 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Milltown, N.B.............. 1,708, 860 894, 963! 431,140 760,369 
Mraser, Comimaniogt ution. x| denn Saude Oued. stad. eos 4,129,000} 38,873,000] 4,412,000) 3,866,000 
Northport Power and Light Co....................5. 289,246 305,958 288,300 284,398 
Worthen: C.tbower Co ier ek i Bod tar 53, 660) —~ 39,270 29, 850 28,750 
Detroit and Windsor Subway Co...-.............005: 257,300 ‘277, 800 279, 600 284,900 
Manitoba, Power Commission, ...:. <1. «'esi.ccse econ as 146, 700 610, 894 837,600 874, 284 
MO URIS Herre. PNY: corces kAd setae 1,578,109,242|1,847,099,787 |1,826,515,359|1,912,632,993 


1 Exported by Canadian Cottons, Ltd., from April, 1937. 


Export trade figures by fiscal years show that export of power to the United 
States reached a low point in 1933, with 647,742,000 kwh. but about the middle of 
that year exports increased and have continued to increase each year with the 
exception of 19388, being 1,912,626,000 kwh. for 1939. Of this amount, Ontario 
supplied 67-5 p.c., Quebec 31-2 p.c., and New Brunswick 1-3 p.c. Manitoba and 
British Columbia also exported small amounts, some of the latter going to Alaska. 

A small amount of power, 3,655,793 kwh. valued at $61,442, was imported 
from the United States in the fiscal year 1939. Ontario took over 63-0 p.c. of 
this power and the remainder was divided among the Provinces of New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. | 

In the calendar year 1938, central electric stations in Quebec exported 
2,815,051,659 kwh. to other provinces; an important feature was the production of 
power by commercial stations in Quebec for public stations in Ontario. Of the 
total, Ontario took 2,809,117,059 kwh., 596,526,022 of which was for re-export to 
United States, and New Brunswick took the remainder. British Columbia also 
exported a small quantity, 2,395,382 kwh., to Alberta. 


Section 3.—Evolution of Power Equipment and Utilization 
of Power in Industry. 


Power equipment installed in industrial establishments is a very good barometer 
of the industrial development of Canada, inasmuch as production is increasingly 
dependent on power equipment. Increases and decreases in productive capacity, 
measured in horse-power, are not the result of temporary fluctuations in costs and 
values in the same manner as capital investments, values of products, etc. Of 
course, power equipment installed is not a measure of the actual utilization of power 
for there is generally an excess over actual requirements, i.e., over power equipment 
in operation. Producers must have a working operating margin in excess of normal 
requirements to provide for booming business conditions or breakdown of part of 
the plant; in times of depression this margin increases. Then, too, the practice 
in factories, etc., of installing individual motors to each machine in place of large 
central motors increases total installed capacity. If spare or idle machinery could 
be deducted from total installation over a long period of time, the resultant data 
would be more informative. Reports of such spare or idle equipment are available, 
however, only since 1934, and for the three years 1935, 1936, and 1937 the percentage 
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of equipment not in regular use has been approximately the same each year, viz., 
slightly under 6 p.c.. Power equipment figures, unless such deductions can be made 
over a long term, will not reflect temporary depressions. 

Complete data for a survey of the actual consumption of power in industry, 
therefore, are not available at present. Also it is not possible to give figures of power 
equipment installed in agriculture, forest operations, fisheries, etc., In so far as 
these refer to primary operations, although data are available for mining, where 
power is used in substantial amount—especially electric power (for mining industries 
are even more highly electrified than manufacturing industries). However, since 
secondary products made from the raw materials of agricultural, forest, and fisheries 
production are covered in secondary stages of processing as ‘‘manufactures’’, and 
because in the primary operations of agriculture, fishing, and the forests power equip- 
ment is not employed on a very extensive scale, the growth in aggregate power equip- 
ment of the manufacturing and mining industries may be accepted as fairly re- 
presentative of the entire industrial field. 


Electric motors in the manufacturing and mining industries operated by pur- 


chased power are included with primary power equipment and consequently the 
central electric stations producing the power are not included as manufacturing 
industries. Electric motors operated by power generated within these industries 
are not included in Table 20 with the primary power equipment that produces 
the power to operate them but they are shown separately, together with the total 
of all electric motors for each year. These totals indicate the rate of growth of 
electric drive in these industries in Canada, which has increased from 60-8 p.c. of 
the total power equipment in 1923 to 79-3 p.c. in 1937. 

Analysis of all the data shows that there has been a general and decided evolution 
of power machinery towards electric drive, especially by electricity purchased from 
central electric stations, even discounting exaggeration of the movement owing to 
the practice referred to at p. 385 in certain establishments of installing motors at 
each machine or group of machines, which requires a total horse-power installa- 
tion greater than would be necessary if only one large unit were used. 

The ratio of electric rating of motors, operated by power generated in the 
industry and purchased power, to total power equipment shows the evolution of 
power equipment towards electric drive in general and particularly towards electric 
motors driven by power generated in central stations. 


19.—Percentages of Electric Rating to Total Power Equipment in the Manufacturing 
and Mining Industries, 1923-37.! 


Nore.—Figures exclude central electric stations and include idle and reserve equipment. 


Total Electric Power. 
Power we 
Year. Equipment |} Total Motor | Per cent of 

Installed. Capacity. Total. 
h.p. h.p. p.c. 

1 LS PEA aa A yen ha oes ec het ane og Ee Ap eae ta nals Ci uetn 8a as 2,448, 219 1,488, 523 60-8 
LOD. set Acer end acide ei be k thats, st bed OR EE ae ee 2,833,240 1,844,781 - 65-1 
1s apt Ae ie ie eet aN MINS SL RMS ba Lg Rt rob: 3, 201, 250 2,187,827 68-3 
LOR Re Rae re PN MOO MEAL fe MD TLae MASE AM, code Chard ne yt oe Ate gn 3,459, 257 2,387,574 69-0 
1 Py PN Re aera pe re Net aes SN na ok nen ABE OE AE Nae So 3,657,815 2,571,070 70-3 
1928 beraapen ces cme cLatagdins fecdeh cd oo pkeei sen: ee Pree ee 3,999, 864 2,882,048 72-1 
i Dae lead Lay AS oe A Ee gh at «SAARI Bois Bote 4,305,909 3,196, 804 74-2 
T9SOSE Bey Ree Or et Geek eh orea 1 Dobe eye Ne Daten 4,548,014 3,376, 103 74-2 
1 2s eae ay et aaaitael aale ARE yeth a A A Re 4,620,570 3,510,779 76-0 
NOS 2? if I ER REE ee eS Ne aie 2p“ anaes Bee 4,625,002 3,559,516 77-0 
1 (LEB Wate ae Se A Le RON, ee AIR kM oo < Sk 4,722,942 3,576,793 75-7 
T9SACAL AME ER AAU Ere, BLESS B48. Cm aes cert eeia Peas 4,850, 743 3,781,779 78-0 
1935 eee, no ova RNR iy at Seip Catteni Site oh Ler 5,019,958 3,889,366 77-5 
TQS GT AES RR a te Cee Re OP ee Tee Sen nay. Oe ean 5,186,506 4,059,355 78°3 
RUA T | Secin.g shore Cena ate itis ie ated ok is de ea eee aot ee 5,562,772 4,411,974 79-3 
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. Of the total increase in power equipment employed in all manufacturing and 
mining industries since 1923, amounting to 3,114,553 h.p., or 127 p.c., approximately 85 
p.c. was in electric motors operated on power purchased from central electric stations. 
Hydraulic turbines and water wheels accounted for about 2 p.c. of the increase 
but because central electric power is 98 p.c. hydro-electric, it is fair to state that 
about 85 p.c. of the increase was direct hydraulic or hydro-electric drive. However, 
some sections of Canada are not so well provided with water power and in such 


_ sections primary power derived from steam engines or turbines, and internal 


combustion engines—which include all gasoline engines, gas engines (natural, coal, 
and producer gas), and compression-ignition engines—has also increased rapidly 
during the period covered. In 1937, as will be seen from the table on p. 390, the 
percentage of all power equipment installed under these headings was 20-9, most of 
which was steam engines and turbines. Hydraulic turbines and water wheels 
reached 12-6 p.c., and electric motors operated by purchased power 66-6 p.c. 
During the period 1923-37 there has been very little net increase in the use of 
water wheels; steam engines increased in capacity in the same period. by about 
39 p.c.; internal combustion engines more than doubled; but the capacity of electric 
motors has about trebled. 

In the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, primary power produced from fuels is an important 
factor. 

Of the total power equipment installed in the manufacturing industries in 
19387 (first part of Table 20), it will be seen that approximately 51 p.c. is used in the 
manufacture of wood and paper products; the next group in importance is iron and 
its products, which accounts for a little over 15 p.c.; non-ferrous metal products is 
third with 10 p.c. Together, these three groups account for 76-6 p.c. of such in- 
stallation. 

The electric power employed in the pulp and paper industry is far greater than 
that consumed in any other individual industry, constituting 35 p.c. of the total 
for all manufacturing industries in 1933 and 88 p.c. in 1937, and the growth in 
electric drive for this industry—from 447,847 h.p. to 1,520,534 h.p.—over the same 
period has been an important factor in the increase as a whole. 


Of the equipment installed in mining industries, nearly 62 p.c. is used in metal 
mining and almost 33 p.c. in non-metal mining. 


Power Used in Industries.—Central electric stations, with 7,539,435 h.p. of 
primary equipment and 6,374,304 kva. of dynamo capacity, produced 27,687,645,000 


kwh. in 1937. This was about 50 p.c. of the industry’s capacity working 24 hours 


per day for 365 days. Very few industries work on a 24-hour, 7-day week basis; 
also few industries can utilize their power equipment as efficiently as central electric 
stations. Further, power used in any form except as electricity is not measured 
and consequently a measure of the mechanical power used in industries is not possible 
other than the capacity of the equipment. If other forms of mechanical power 
used in industries were measured in the same manner as electric power, the total 
quantity could be computed. It is not feasible from data available to convert the 
kilowatt hours and fue! consumed because large quantities of electric power are 
used to heat water, smelt metals, decompose water, and for other electric chemical 
purposes; also the thermal values of fuels and efficiencies of boilers and engines 
differ widely. 
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20.—Power Equipment Installed in the Manufacturing and Mining Industries of 
Canada, 1923-35, with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1936 and 1937. 


: Electric 
iy Blt Ms 
Steam | Internal | draulic Oobr- Total | Operated} ota] 
Year and Engines | Com- | Turbines Matal eed yy Power |by Power Blaetcin 
Province or Group. and bustion and bdr ced Pak ¥Y | Equip- {Generated Motors 
Turbines.| Engines.| Water need ment. |by Estab- y 
Wheels. eae lishments 
Reporting. 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
Totals, 1923....... 554,191 46,829) 587,191/1,188,211| 958,692 | 2,146,903 357,136) 1,315,828 
Totals, 1924....... 647,501 54,214) 575,169)1,276,884| 1,250,418) 2,527,302 397,262) 1,647,680 
Totals, 1925....... 680,824 57,232| 596, 728)1,334,784| 1,542,584) 2,877,368 433,926) 1,976,510 
Totals, 1926....... 688,343) 56,068) 603,618)1,358,029| 1,764,348} 3,122,377) 391,708) 2,156,056 
Totals, 1927.....:.| 712,611 57,133} 587,493)1,357,237) 1,920,118) 3,277,355 386,183] 2,306,301 
Totals, 1928....... 731,422 58,765) 657,243)1, 447,430) 2,132,970) 3,580,400 457,291) 2,590,261 
Totals, 1929....... 762,697) 60,841] 645,270)1,468,808) 2,386,840) 3,855,648) 495,921] 2,882,761 
Totals, 1930....... 793,949 65,586} 668, 208)1,527, 743) 2,511,264) 4,039,007 448,428) 2,989,692 
Totals, 1931....... 780,487 735326) 667,546)1,521,409| 2,578,523) 4,099,932 539,430} 3,117,953 
Totals, 1932....... 735,980 68,551) 653,204/1,457,735| 2,684,923) 4,142,658 510,837] 3,195,760 
Totals, 1933....... 738,297 76,583) 657,683|1,472,563| 2,662,445) 4,135,008] 497,392) 3,159,837 
Totals, 1934....... 774,494) 87,120) 597,675/1,459, 289]. 2,770,383] 4,229,672) 544,714! 3,315,097 
Totals, 1935....... 774,166) 88,265) 603, 717/1,466,148] 2,865,340) 4,331,488) 512,177) 3,377,517 
1936. 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island. 1,168 630 1,077 2,875 703 3,578 1 703 
INOWarscOtias .c 2a. 4e.. 62, 670 4,627 13, 696 80,993 94,462 175,400 12,468 106, 930 
New Brunswick....... 65,001 4,089 28,511 97,601 105, 461 203 , 062 48,273 153, 734 
Quebeciens 6. one 174, 189 17,385] 248,195) 434,769] 1,178,828) 1,613,597 103,355] 1,282, 183 
Ontario eae ae 265,418 45,480} 249,088} 559,986] 1,174,325) 1,734,311 241,184} 1,415,509 
Mamitobae..bcneecse ke 14,501 3,482 25 17,958 112,153 130,111 1,359 113,512 
Saskatchewan......... tT 160 2, (20 60 14,550 21, 566 36,116 61 21,627 
Albertaxks dcsseenn 25, 626 4,441 12 30,079 41,179 71, 258 4,864 46,043 
British Columbia..... 122,832 9,671| 112,825] 245,328 249 , 027 494,355 116, 937 365, 964 
Yakon Seer eke as 144 Nil Nil 14 10 24 Nil 10 
Totals, 1936....... 743,184) 92,480) 648,489)1,484,153] 2,977,714) 4,461,867) 528,501) 3,506,215 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
Vegetable products... . 58,184 21,784 30,954} 110,922 231,201 342, 123 27,883 259, 084 
Animal products...... 26,886 6, 259 2,204 35,349 91,458 126, 807 2,792 94, 250 
Textile products....... 22,897 1, 623 30, 619 55, 139 166, 691 221,830 21,406 188,097 
Wood and paper pro- 
GUCESi ore eke ee 420,302} 28,526] 517,029} 965,857) 1,261,471] 2,227,328] 372,679] 1,634,150 


Tron and its products..| 130,456] 24,002 8,599] 158,057) 522,981 681, 038 76,342} 599,323 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 


ucts. 2 ees eee ae 23,429 2,708} 55,550) 81,687) 379,442) 461,129 13,910} 393,352 
Non-metallic mineral 
DLOGUCUSR 5 Er a tae 40,445 7,189}: 26 47,660 189, 503 237, 163 5,863 195,366 
Chemicals and allied 
DPLOCUCTS AL feeee eee 17,491 238 8,508} 26,237 111, 205 137,442 7521 118, 726 
Miscellaneous 
INGUSELICS s,s ee as sek 3,094 151 1 3,245 23, 762 27,007 105 23, 867 
1937. 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island. 1,302 726 1,206 3,234 787 4,021 1 787 
INOVar SCOtiannseaece ae 60, 671 5,472 13,319 79,462 98,018 177,480} ° 11,584 109, 602 
New Brunswick....... 88,921 4,500 28,129} 121,550 111,381 232,931 45, 534 156,915 
CUCHEGR ea Ae Ne .| 190,483 20,535} 245,809) 456,777| 1,262,972) 1,719,749 121,635} 1,384,607 
Ontariowre nes eon ee 314,952 44,924) 247,157! 607,033] 1,220,648} 1,827,681 293,514] 1,514, 162 
Manitoba tenes. sateen 15,396 2,609 25 18,030 110, 831 128,861 2,044 112,875 
Saskatchewan......... 12,417 2,553 80 15,050 Py s; 38, 203 115 23, 268 
Alperta ste) tang eee 24,455 4,483 12 28,950 42, 659 71, 609 4, 253 46,912 
British Columbia..... 126,142 12,431) 113,820] 252,393 259, 333 511,726 124, 276 383, 609 
YONG tr rit ee tere 14 Nil Nil 14 8 22 Nil 8 
Totals, 1937....... 834,703 98,233} 649,557/1,582,493} 3,129,790) 4,712,288 602,955) 3,782,745 


1 Not available. 
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20.—Power Equipment Installed in the Manufacturing and Mining Industries of 
Canada, 1923-35, with Details by. Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1936 and 1937 


—continued. 

Electric 

e Plein Fig 

Steam | Internal} draulic Motors Total perate 

Year. and Engines | Com- | Turbines| po401 poet: Power by Power ae Soa 

Province or Group. and bustion and otal. | a D Y | Equip- ee a 
Turbines.| Engines.| Water oad 5 ment. 1 ii -| Motors. 

oT hala! chase ishments 

Power. Reporting. 
ESS tee Di Rs Sa ag metas eae 2s ea ae caemdarwnet oa 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—concluded. 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 


Vegetable products... . 60,527} 20,322} 29,301) 110,150] . 286,852) 347,002 32,989} 269,841 
Animal products...... 27,149 6, 187 2,129 35,465 98, 182 133, 647 2,877 101,059 
Textile products....... 22,747 1,597; 24,695} 49,039] 162,690} 211,729 26, 071 188,761 
Wood and paper pro- 

UCR een tes oe 488,838] 36,810) 525,617)1,051, 265) 1,369,171] 2,420,486] 427,219] 1,796,390 


Iron and its products..| 155,360 23 , 560 3,722) 182,642 536, 623 719, 265 82, 262 618, 885 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 


dulctsams «adeoet -tb 18, 850 825; 55,557) 75,232) 396,799; 472,081 14,258] 411,057 
Non-metallic mineral 

produess SRehisssas 40, 462 8,389 31} 48,882 191,016} 239,898 6,516 197,532 
Chemicals and allied 

PLOUUCtS see ek 17,539 383 8,505 26,427 115,328 141,755 8,379 123,707 
Miscellaneous industries 3,231 160 1 3,391 23, 129 26, 520 2,384 25,013 


MINING INDUSTRIES. 


Totals, 1923....... 148,039 6,914 27,528| 182,481 118,835{ 301,316 53,860| 172,695 
Totals, 1924....... 139,606 9,429} 31,178) 180,213)  125,725| 305,938 71,376} 197,101 
Totals, 1925....... 131,100} 10,342) 35,249) 176,691; 147,191) 323,882 64,126} 211,317 
Totals, 1926....... 123,604| 14,485) 31,550) 169,639} 167,241 336,880 64,277| 281,518 
Totals, 1927....... 127,160} 17,772) 32,826) 177,758) 202,702) 380,460) . 62,067) 264,769 
Totals, 1928....... 138,807} 20,129] 36,862} 195,798) 223,666) 419,464 68,121) 291,787 
Totals, 1929....... 142,230} 27,033) 42,024] 211,287) 238,974) 450,261) 75,069) 314,043 
Totals, 1930....... 139,419} 31,532} 40,230) 211,181) 297,826) 509,007 88,585} 386,411 
Totals, 1931....... 136,551} 32,012) 38,508) 207,071) 313,567) 520,688 79,259) 392,826 
Totals, 1982....... 128,869} 28,938} 37,407) 195,214) 287,130) 482,344 76,626) 363,756 
Totals, 1933....... 136,322} 37,181) 44,882} 218,385} 369,549) 587,934 47,407| 416,956 
Totals, 1934....... 136,096} 49,526) 35,414) 221,036) 400,035) 621,071 66,647} 466,682. 
Totals, 1935....... 133,888} 53,482) 63,940) 251,310) 437,160) 688,470 44,687 511,847 
1936. 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island. Nil Nil Nil - Nil - Nil - 
INO WA COblairsun. 0 <<. om 55,775 7,038 135} 62,948 51,004 113 , 952 13,085 64,089 
New Brunswick....... 1,627 Lyi Bas) TAS! 2,827 1,397 4,184 242 1,599 
PIMC DOe. ena ae faces 2,678 13, 881 620 ei tee® 97,999 115,178 4,184 102,183 
Ontiariors. Faseees dite i 7, 166 24,772 3,682 35,620 192,548 228,168 6,329 198,877 
ManiCOOa ede. + hs 931 1, 883 1,900 4,714 45,688 50,402 1,680 47,368 
Saskatchewan......... 3,099 1,652} Nil 4,751 14, 833 19,584 2,574 17,407 
PAD OMUD as Me the srs ba, 30,489 2,193 sf 32,682 27,459 60,141 10,317 37,776 
British Columbia...... 24 , 269 14,468 33,497 anced 43,112 115,346 29,974 73,086 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 284 2,400 15,000} 17,684 Nil 17,684 10, 755 10,755 
Totals, 1986....... 126,318} 69,412) 54,909} 250,639} 474,000) 724,639 79,140) 553,140 
GROUP. 
Mipiale. cris acc iasleis cake 13,273) 44,520) 39,813 97,606] 303,271) 400,877 38,687| 341,958 
Non-metals..... a 107,709 16,537 12,345) 136,591 143 , 259 279,850 38,258 181,517 
US Ve TS Bi Ae Re a Ba 104,878 9,424 12,000| 126,302 83, 467 209, 769 84, 888 118,356 
Other non-metals.... 2,831 Piel ke: B45 10,289 69,792 70,081 Ora 63,162 
Stone, sand and gravel 5,336 8,355 Qe1ob 16,442 27,470 43,912 2,195 29,665 
mn 1937. 
y PROVINCE. 
ei Prince Edward Island.| Nil Nil Nil ~ Nil ~ Nil - 
he INOVA SCOUIB.. concn 5-0 52,912 7,502 500} 60,914 53,240 114, 154 12,128 65,368 
R New Brunswick....... 1,520 117s 75 2d T3831 4,101 242 ibis 
WOU DOG caeis. «cece antes ree 2,913 16,926 1,160 20,999 124, 236 145,235 9,026 1335202 
UT ea eae ae 7,053 29,126 1,150 37,329 219,110 256,439 8,402 Ppp aay Ge 
DPEMItODA....0c..-..c. 2,907 4,089 2,200 9,196 60,563 69,759 2,194 62,757 
Saskatchewan......... 3,890 So27Ore Nil i, Lop 28,342 35,507 2,169 30,511 
WMilpernd. ici e ds 39,226 2,855 ‘¢ 42,081 34, 106 76,187 10,454 44,560 
British Columbia...... 33,918 16,927) 37,490) 88,335 56,775 145,110 38, 967 95,742 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 115 3,882 Nil 3,997 Nil 3,997 17,944 17,944 
Totals, 1937....... 144,454| 85,757) 42,575) 272,786) 577,703) 850,489] 101,526; 679,229 


1 Not available. 
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20.—Power Equipment Installed in the Manufacturing and Mining Industries of 
Canada, 1923-35, with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1936 and 1937 


—concluded. 
: Electric 
Hy- Re Motors 
Steam | Internal} draulic Ouet. Total | Operated! -poza] 
Year and Engines} Com- | Turbines Total ‘at a . Power |by Power Electric 
Province or Group. and bustion.| and 3 ed Equip- |Generated Motors 
. Turbines.| Engines.| Water ohaaed ment. |by Estab- : 
Wheels. Power lishments 
Reporting. 
h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p 
MINING INDUSTRIES—concluded. 
Group - 
Meobalav Acti ueee ck 25,055 55, 781 28,520} 109,356 385, 062 494 418 65,560 450,622 
Non-metals............ 113,579 19,461 12,295} 145,335 4 159,771 305, 106 34,036 193,807 
Hurels ee ee Lek oak 111,244 11,341 12,000) 134,686 "WR 98,925 228, 510 $1,856 125,781 
Other non-metals.... 2,886 8,120 295 10,760) jk; 65, 846 76,696 2,180 68,026 


Sand, stone and gravel 5,820) 10,515 1,760} 18,095 32,870 50,965 1,930 34,800 


ow 


COMBINED MANUFACTURING AND MINING INDUSTRIES. 


————. 


Totals, 1923....... 702,280} 53,743) 614,719)1,370,692| 1,077,527] 2,448,219] 410,996] 1,488,523 
Totals, 1924....... 787,107 63,643} 606,347)1,457,097) 1,376,143] 2,833,240 468,638) 1,844,781 
Totals, 1925....... 811,924 67,574) 631,977|1,511,475) 1,689,775) 3,201,250 498,052) 2,187,827 
Totals, 1926....... 821,947] 70,553) 635,168/1,527,668). 1,981,589] 3,459,257] 455,985] 2,387,574 
Totals, 1927....... 839,771) 74,905) 620,319/1,534,995| 2,122,820) 3,657,815| 448,250) 2,571,070 
Totals, 1928....... 870,229] 78,894) 694,105/1,643,228) 2,356,636] 3,999,864) 525,412) 2,882,048 
Totals, 1929....... 904,927 87,874) 687,294)1,680,095) 2,625,814) 4,305,909 570,990) 3,196,804 
Totals, 1930....... $33,368} 97,118] 708,438]1, 738,924) 2,809,090] 4,548,014) 567,013] 3,376,103 
Totals, 1931....... 917,038} 105,388) 706,054/1,728,480| 2,892,090] 4,620,570| 618,689] 3,510,779 
“Totals, 1932....... 864,849 97,489) 690,611/1,652,949) 2,972,053) 4,625,002 587,463) 3,559,516 
Totals, 19383....... 874,619] 113,764) 702,565/1,690,948) 3,031,994) 4,722,942) 544,799] 3,576,793 
Totals, 1934....... $10,590) 136,646} 633,089)1,680,325| 3,170,418] 4,850,743 611,361) 3,781,779 
Totals, 1935....... 908,054) 141,747) 667,657/1,717,458] 3,302,500) 5,019,958} 586,864) 3,889,364 
1936. 
Prince Edward Island 1,168 630 1,077 2,875 703 3,578 1 703 
Nova Scots...) 40a, 118,445 11,665 13,831] 148,941 145, 466 289,407 25,553 171,019 
New Brunswick....... 66, 628 5,214 28,586) 100,428 106,818 207, 246 48,515 155, 333 
Quebec. Geen. oe. 176, 867 31,266} 243,815] 451,948] 1,276,827) 1,728,775 107,539} 1,384,366 
Ontario peksas isc 272,584 70,252} 252,770) 595,606) 1,366,873] 1,962,479 247,513] 1,614,386 
ManitOpantineres sae ae 15, 432 5,315 1, 925|0 6 22) 6721.) 91577841) 421801513 3,039} 160,880 
Saskatchewan......... 14,864 4,377 60 19,301 86,399 55, 700 2,635 39,034 
AV CLEA. co eae aly chi os 56,115 6, 634 12 62,761 68, 638 131,399 15,181 83, 819 
British Columbia......} 147,101] 24,139] 146,322] 317,562} 292,139} 609,701] 146,911} 489,050 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 298 2,400} 15,000} 17,698 10 17,708 10,755 10,765 
Totals, 1936....... 869,502) 161,892) 703,398/1, 734,792) 3,451,714| 5,186,506] 607,641] 4,059,355 
1937. 
Prince Edward Island 1,302 726 1,206 3, 234 787 4,021 1 787 
Nova Scotia........... 113,583 12,974 13,819} 140,376 151,258 291, 634 23nd 174,970 
New Brunswick....... 90,441 5,675 28,204} 124,320 PE, gle 237, 032 45,776 158,488 
Quebec oe hseetat ee 193 , 346 37,461] 246,969] 477,776) 1,387,208! 1,864,984 130,661] 1,517,869 
CONV ATIOS ecard ences eee 822,005 74,050} 248,307| 644,362] 1,439,758] 2,084,120 301,916] 1,741,674 
Manitoba fecrcee score 18,303 6,698 2.225 27,226 171,394 198, 620 4,238 175, 632 
Saskatchewan......... 16,307 5, 828 80 22,215 51,495 73,710 2,284 53,779 
Alberta wens wo: ocuan. 63,681 (2058 12 71,031 76,765 147,796 14,707 91,472 
British Columbia......| 160,060 29,358] 151,310) 340,728 316,108 656,836} 168,243 479,351 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 129 3,882 Nil 4,011 8 4,019 17,944 17,952 
Totals, 1937....... 979,157| 183,990| 692,132|1,855,279| 3,707,493] 5,562,772] 704,481| 4,411,974 


1 Not available. 
Section 4.—Power Generated from Fuel. 


Industrial Use of Fuel.—Fuel is used quite generally throughout the in- 
dustrial field for the generation of power by means of steam and internal combustion 
engines. It is also used for the heating of plants, and for providing the heat necessary 
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to some manufacturing processes. The most important industries where heat is 
applied to materials to facilitate or accomplish a desired transformation are: 
foundries and machine shops; brick, tile, lime, and cement works; petroleum re- 
fineries; the glass industry; distilleries; food preparation plants; rubber goods in- 
dustry; etc. Fuel used for such heating purposes, as well as for power, is included 
in the figures of Table 21. The figures of the table do not include fuels that con- 
stitute the raw materials to be transformed as coal in the coke and gas industries, 
and crude petroleum in the refining industry. Electricity used in metallurgical 
processes as in the electrolytic refining of non-ferrous metals is also excluded. 


The value of fuel consumed in the manufacturing and mining industries 
in 1937 showed an increase of 32 p.c. over 1936. Of the 1937 fuel account, the 
requirements of Ontario cost slightly over 50 p.c. of the total, Quebec’s 24-7 p.c., 
British Columbia’s 7-6 p.c., and Nova Scotia’s 6-6 p.c. 


The wood and paper products group used 21-2 p.c. of the fuel consumed by 
manufacturing industries, non-metallic mineral products 19-0 p.c., and iron and its 
products 17-6 p.c. 


21.—Fuel Used in the Manufacturing and Mining Industries of Canada, 1922-35, 
with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1936 and 1937. 


Year and Coal. Coke. re Wood. Gas. pine 5 Total. 
Province or Group. ibe ee EBS a Se eed a eee eee OA as De: ae WAR er On oe 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


me a 


Motals-1922. 32.0. sve 32,362,465) 3,295,785) 5,462,572] 2,001,113] 1,599,185) 1,522,829) 46,243,949 
Motalss 1923:.....2.--«- 41,199,317) 3,237,497) 5,970,810) 2,444,582) 1,896,295) 1,349,549) 56,098,050 
Totals, 1924........... 37,144,928) 2,227,856) 5,549,456) 2,479,312] 4,648,333] 1,740,056) 53,789,941 
Totals, 1925............ $4,881,063) 5,024,427) $,933,153| 2,580,267) 3,516,646] 1,793,702] 54,729,258 
Totals, 1926............ 37,297,997) 4,157,935] 7,102,676] 2,533,424) 4,182,186) 1,496,882) 56,680,500 
Wotaise 1927245. 205. 0 37,467,319] 3,867,043} 6,862,229) 2,359,951) 5,207,853] 1,278,994) 57,043,389 
Totals, 1928........... 39,129,922) 1,787,828] 6,884,693) 2,332,090) 5,374,007] 1,131,819] 56,640,359 
Totals, 1929........... 40,334,254| 2,332,823) 7,926,574) 2,604,803) 6,125,954] 1,239,563] 60,563,971 
Totals, 1930........... 34,584,983) 1,906,850) 7,287,460) 2,222,243] 5,895,325] 1,163,440) 53,060,301 
Totals, 1931............ 28,786, 767| 1,784,288) 5,545,743) 1,720,700) 4,930,991) 1,152,203) 43,920,692 
Totals, 1932............| 21,938,348] 1,592,015) 4,684,042) 1,483,066) 4,692,700 974, 884| 35,365,056 
Totals, 1983........... 19,897,799] 1,574,426) 4,606,527) 1,635,689) 4,827,310 981,591) 33,523,342 
Totals, 1934............ 23,140,344] 1,670,877) 5,182,216) 1,450,553] 5,734,229) 1,549,086) 38,727,305 
Totals, 1985............ 23,988,177) 1,921,138) 5,981,169] 1,419,130) 5,707,589) 1,773,040] 40,790,243 
1936. 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island...... 23,330 3,278 1,112 7,613 Nil 4,333 39, 666 
IOVS DeCOtIae + Altes. ihe. 1,293,964 115,360 503,599 28,095 723,294 27,578} 2,691,890 
New Brunswick............ 1,594,370 21,353 84, 862 71, 288 18,428 75,9541 1,866,255 
NSW OCT else oe maid nia ie 7,358,361] 267,314] 1,944,841] 545,778] 1,609,476; 340,930] 12,066,700 
CataTIOm ican hos octane. 14,259,377] 1,354,322) 2,253,208 428,461) 3,495, 884 758,915] 22,550, 167 
WPANIEOUS Ye atics seas ss ts oo 994,427 34, 126 184, 092 119,113 87,133} ~ 43,988] 1,462,879 
Saskatchewan............. 253, 260 18,429} 192,691 57,393 66,430 27,738 615,941 
PAUIDOUGA: eerie ute lero k ce wuns 349, 308 11,409 70,227 22,266] 364,060 28,685 845, 955 
British Columbia and 
Y TON. Seabees «eee k 457,803 57,434] 1,146,679] 141,069} 218,898) 654,329) 2,676,212 
Totals, 1986............ 26,584,200) 1,883,025) 6,381,311) 1,421,076) 6,583,603) 1,962,450) 44,815,665 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
Vegetable products..2.....: 3,932,412 405,135 605, 278 428,955 654, 280 238,660} 6,264,720 
Animal products........... 2,143,090 13,323 247,013 468, 738 124,900 119,179] 3,116,248 
Textiles and textile products} 2,576,502 23,178) 323,505 33,225 65, 755 101,475} 3,123,700 
Wood and paper products...| 7,922,442 22,212 944,073 205,572 145,472] 1,115,740} 10,355,511 
Tron and its products....... 4,606, 264 375,901] 1,609,716 55,408} 1,990,031 198,640} 8,835,960 


Non-ferrous metal products. 834,301 89,873} 240,748 3,309 159,387 26,763] 1,354,381 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 


AEDS apicarate ig saivoyr? < one. x eb oere 2,840,640) 899,133) 2,214,437 199,749) 3,385,004 64,803} 9,603,766 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
GUCES AM at ascs eve ceebloted 1,553, 483 50,470} 177,072 22,688 28,146 94,288] 1,926,147 


Miscellaneous industries... . 175,066 3,800 19,409 3,432 30, 628 2,902 235, 237 


ae | - | | — | — | — +. 


1 Includes gasoline and kerosene. 
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21.—Fuel Used in the Manufacturing and Mining Industries of Canada, 1922-35 
with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1936 and 1937—continued. 


Other 
Fuel. 


$ 


6, 853 
39,872 
121,770 
530,843 
1,164,561 
42,859 
26,001 
39,356 


895,306 


472,979 
140,384 
94, 256 
1,503,789 
203, 934 
48,102 


307,937 


92,971 
3, 069 


45,808 
11,239 
619 
39,019 
30,445 
188,815 
214,757 
284,924 
298,980 
211,134 
172,522 
221,154 
318,497 
327,224 


49, 003 
36, 704 


Fuel 
Coal. Coke. : Wood. Gas. 
Year and Oils.? ye 
Province or Group. § § § § § 
1937 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—concluded. 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island...... 25,158 3, 252 2,414 9,450 Nil 
Novasscotia. La. We 1,320,989 131,017} 585,188 29,844] 833,935 
New Brunswick............ 1,853,995 24,112 72,410 82,815 19,081 
AU EY Bs Cheeni dearer bat 9,491,873} 313,004] 2,478,560} 623,606] 1,743,516 
Ontario: ie accie o bind 18,377,800) 4,061,723] 3,679,139} 523,013) 4,003,054 
MM anthODs techn yas eee legileava Fa Ve 199, 659 138,010 110, 820 
Saskatchewan.............. 390, 064 5, 133 258, 845 63, 407 84,910 
JINIU G25 7 Rete oe aE RRS Po 357, 860 11,278 46, 783 23,836} 874,398 
British Columbia and 
NTI Ee oy se ane eens 883,249] 592,853) 1,307,371 146,612} 235,205 
Motals, 19300). asec eas 33,916,705) 5,169,524) 8,580,369) 1,636,098) 7,404,919 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
Vegetable products. . 3,922,281] 422,394 636,070} 460,095} 690,702 
Animal products eee 2,191,136 11,042} 255,210) 486,005} 144.542 
Textiles and textile products 2,685,298 6,370 323,046 30, 200 62,197 
Wood and paper products. . 9,830,384 17, 602 918, 637 230, 636 161,074 
Tron and its products...... 5,178,909 362,984] 2,461,049 52,569] 2,237,717 
Non-ferrous metal products.| 4,628,910) 3,420,453] 1,380, 037 82,570 195,277 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
GUGUS eae Ut or eons 3,601,857} 870,879) 2,400,172} 256,895} 3,838,006 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
(6 bi (6h \rinsie, Ms eae ME Re 1,706,240 54,175 188, 187 33,919 39,984 
Miscellaneous industries. ... 171, 690 3,625 17,961 3, 209 35, 420 
MINING INDUSTRIES. 
Totals, 1922.0 .....0.. 4,167,839 $2,722} 112,394; 183,758 1,755 
Totals, 1923............ 4,877,893 79,013) 213,648) 251,674 4,345 
Totals, 1924............] 4,178,956 40,933} 311,028) 247,933 2,090 
Totals, 1925..... 3,917,893 68,784; 373,960} 241,731 13,920 
Totals, 1926............ 4,547,851 49, 546) 480,980) 252,599 35,621 
Totals, 1927 4,748,613 40,394; 284,434) 227,289 66,498 
Totals, 19282........... 4,925,546 43,861; 374,012) 328,558) 158,520 
Totals, 19292........... 5,025,556 41,500 474,037; 376,381) 214,216 
Totals, 19302........... 4,317,209 32,969} 587,153; 157,064) 231,859 
Totals, 19312........... 3,230,598 12,906} 485,531) 150,001) 273,269 
Totals, 19322........... 2,705,396 18,831; 374,594 192,113) 126,605 
Totals, 19332........... 2,614,885 6, 948} 366,584; 250,628} 156,903 
Totals, 19342........... 2,989,478 9,833 611,978} 484,044) 187,989 
Totals, 19352........... 2,977,569 12,726} 631,883} 544,460) 194,183 
1936.2 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island.. Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
INOvaiscotinvee een... oe 1,421, 228 ui 55, 296 10, 223 3,998 
New Brunswick............ 30, 721 gs Nil 627 14,111 
Ouebecakh: Hae San, 3. eee 420,328 902 193,049 189, 229 Nil 
OntaHOmncaeches es eee 424 938 5,614} 295,328) 282,541 60,017 
WiaTItO Da Oh heures oak coe 10,818 418 40,143 41,998 Nil 
paskatchewanerern... acs 116, 159 206 101,992 9,615 $s 
(AD SHUA F. vena Bae ces 340,990 Nil 34,943 1,274 149,933 
British Columbia.......... 465,524 862} 259,805 738,857 Nil 
Yukon and Northwest 
Merritoriess. Ue... 58.8 3,986 1,230 178,186 65, 134 245 
Totals, 19362........... 3,204, 692 9,232| 1,158,742) 674,498) 228,304 


1 In the mining industries the figu 


— [| | | | 


Total. 


$ 


47,127 
2,890, 845 
2,174,188 | 

15, 181,402 
31,809, 290 
1,729, 722 
828,360 
853,511 


4,060, 596 
59,575,036 


6, 604,521 
3, 228,319 
3, 201,367 
12, 662, 122 
10,497, 162 
9,755,349 


11, 275, 746 


2,115,476 
234,974 


—— 


4,544,276 
5,437,812 
4,781,559 
4,655,307 


é » 688,045 


1,525,090 
50,150 
906,788 
1,198,977 
133,816 
237, 635 
534, 657 
849, 051 


285, 485 


416,181] 5,721,649 


es for gasoline and kerosene are included with fuel oils from 1922 to 


1926 and with other fuelfrom 1927 to 1937: in the manufacturing industries gasoline and kerosene are included 


with other fuel for the whole period. 
1928 the fuel used in these operations was relatively small. 


2 Not including fuel used in metallurgical operations; prior to 
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21.—Fuel Used in the Manufacturing and Mining Industries of Canada, 1922-35, 
with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1936 and 1937—concluded. 


Fuel Other 
a ee Coal. Coke. Oils. Wood. Gas. Fuel. Total. 
Province or Group. § a= § rt § a: § $ 5 Jen gy ake. 
1937.2 MINING INDUSTRIES—concluded. 
PROVINCE. * 
Prince Edward Island...... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil - 
INP VGO Ulta ee velaiss sis alse 1,389, 674 : 34 77,188 8,045 26,778 80,304) 1,532,023 
New Brunswick............ Biase Nil Nil 295 15, 858 4,352 54,337 
Gye becie tetas sere tics sae 620, 024 3,219 265,772 256, 840 Nil 152,083] 1,297,938 
Ontariote ter ee. ee te 579, 276 reir r 462,163 307, 462 62,911 224,095) 1,643,684 
Manitoba...... pt Ca ean 59,584 1,862 65, 120 50,578 il 51,529 228,673 
Saskatchewan.............. 89, 069 _ 180 137,882 31,783 ss 38,790 297, 204 
ADEA wh cones tees 345, 459 Nil 54,714 4,588 365, 221 13,875 783 , 857 
British Columbia.......... 526, 888 1,058 By ay We: 81,908 Nil 86,284} 1,019,261 
Yukon and Northwest 
Porriteriess ht. . dersseeek 4,614 1,222 237,492 52,672 335 220123 318, 458 
Totals, 19372........... 3,648,370 15,352] 1,623,004) 794,171) 471,103] 623,435) 7,175,435 


COMBINED MANUFACTURING AND MINING INDUSTRIES. 


36,530,304) 3,328,507) 5,574,966] 2,184,871) 1,600,940) 1,568,637] 50,788,225 
Totals, 1923........... 46,077,210) 3,316,510} 6,184,458) 2,696,256] 1,900,640] 1,360,788] 61,535,862 
Totals, 19240. -.0033;.. 41,323,884) 2,268,789| 5,860,484) 2,727,245| 4,650,423] 1,740,675) 58,571,500 
Wotals,/1925. 260.252 25. 38,798,956) 5,093,211| 7,307,113] 2,821,998] 3,530,566] 1,832,721] 59,384,565 
Totals, 1926........... 41,755,248) 4,207,481| 7,583,656) 2,786,023| 4,217,807) 1,527,327| 62,077,542 
otals, 1927000 2s a 42,215,932) 3,907,437) 7,146,663) 2,587,240) 5,274,351) 1,467,809) 62,599, 432 
Totals, 19282.......... 44,055,468) 1,831,689] 7,258,705] 2,655,648] 5,532,527) 1,346,576) 62,680,613 
Totals, 19292.......... 45,359,810) 2,374,323) 8,400,611) 2,981,184) 6,340,170) 1.524,487| 66,980,585 
Totals, 19302........... 38,902,192) 1,940,819) 7,874,613) 2,379,307) 6,127,184) 1,462,420) 58,686,535 
Totals, 19312.......... 32,017,365) 1,797,194) 6,031,274) 1,870,701) 5,204,260) 1,363,337) 48,284,131 
Totals, 19322..... 24,643,745] 1,605,846] 5,058,636) 1,675,179) 4,819,305) 1,147,406) 38,950,117 
Totals, 19332........... 22,512,684| 1,581,374] 4,973,111) 1,886,317) 4,984,213) 1,202,745) 37,140,444 
Totals, 19842........... 26,129,822] 1,680,710) 5,794,194) 1,934,597) 5,922,218) 1,867,583] 43,329,124 
Totals, 19352........... 26,965,746) 1,933,864] 6,613,052] 1,968,590) 5,901,772] 2,100,264] 45,478,288 
1936.2 
PROVINCE. 

Prince Edward Island...... 23 , 3830 3,278 Pap 7,613 Nil 4,333 89, 666 
INOVATOCOURT OS  cascee soos 2,715,192} 115,360). 558,895 38,318] 727,292 61,923) 4,216,980 
New Brunswick............ 1,625,091 21,353 84,862 71,915 32,539 80,645} 1,916,405 
Ouehecsteies os sew e years: 7,778, 689 268,216} 2,137,890 735,007] 1,609,476 444,210) 12,973,488 
Ontario Beet oi hese 14,684,315] 1,359,936) 2,548,536 711,002} 3,555,901 889,454! 23,749,144 
BVT STAT GONDEY isin oo soon ccoeuaea suche, the 1,005,245 34,544 224, 235 161,111 87,133 84,427] 1,596,695 
Saskatchewan.............. 369,419 18, 635 294, 683 67,008 66,430 37,401 853,576 
Al Dertame eye eben Waeke aks 690, 298 11,409 105,170 23,540 513, 993 36,202] 1,380,612 
British Columbia.......... 917,874 58,296) 1,406,484; 214,487} 218,898! 703,277] 3,519,316 

Yukon and Northwest 
MOrritOries ibaa wen Foie 9,439 1,230} 178,186 65,573 245 36, 759 291,432 
Totals, 19362........... 29,818,892) 1,892,257] 7,540,053] 2,095,574] 6,811,907) 2,378,631] 50,537,314 

1937.2 
PROVINCE. 

Prince Edward Island...... 25,158 Sx202 2,414 9,450 Nil 6, 853 47,127 
IND veScobia! tae es 2,710, 663 131,051 612,376 37,889 860,713 70,176) 4,422,868 
* New Brunswick............ 1,887,827 24,112 72,410 83,110 34,939 126,122} 2,228,520 
WR OWEGTE RE AE eR Oot Ts ote 10,111,897 316, 223] 2,744,332 880,446] 1,743,516 682,926] 16,479,340 
POTION ee es Sele eps 18,957,076) 4,069,500) 4,141,302 830,475) 4,065,965) 1,388,656] 33,452,974 
MIMILOUM ee ec 1,275,301 29,014 264,779 184,093 110,820 94,388] 1,958,395 
Saskatchewan. ...0¢<.....2. 479,133 65313 396, 227 95,190 84,910 64,791} 1,125,564 
aT Hs eo TR ne, OR pe 703,319 11,278 101,497 28,424 739, 619 53, 20115 1,637,308 
British Columbia.......... 1,402, 246 593,911] 1,630,544 228,046 235, 205 981,535] 5,071,487 

Yukon and Northwest 
MEP OLritOrics: sk sce ces 12,455 1,222 237,492 53,146 335 22,178 326, 828 
Totals, 19872......... 37,565,075| 5,184,876/10,203,373| 2,430,269] 7,876,022| 3,490,856| 66,750,471 


1 In the mining industries the figures for gasoline and kerosene are included with fuel oils from 1922 to 
1926 and with other fuel from 1927 to 1937. 2 See footnote 2, p. 392. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—MANUFACTURES. 
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This chapter deals with manufacturing industries in Canada in two main Parts. 
Part I gives general analyses of manufactures in the Dominion and Part I deals 
with the provincial and local distribution of manufacturing production. 

With regard to the first section of Part I, dealing with historical development, 
it has been impossible to compile absolutely comparable statistics over a long period 
of years. From 1870 to 1915 statistics were collected only in connection with 
decennial or quinquennial censuses, and there was inevitably some variation in the 
information collected. ‘The annual Census of Manufactures was instituted in 1917 
and, while numerous changes have been made since then in the information col- 
lected and the treatment of the data, an effort has been made in the present edition 


to carry all major revisions, in so far as possible, back to 1917, so that the pene : 


for the period since then are on a reasonably comparable basis. 


The Evolution of Canadian Manufacturing Industries.—The type of 
manufactures established in a community will, in the beginning, be determined 
largely by the raw materials available in that community, more especially where 
transportation charges are high. For example, the first agricultural process to be 
carried on by Europeans in what is now the Dominion of Canada was probably the 
raising of a crop of grain at Port Royal, Nova Scotia, in 1605; the first corresponding 
manufacturing process was the grinding of the grain in the autumn of that year. 
Other early manufactures were necessarily connected with the satisfaction of the 
primary needs of human beings for food, clothing, and shelter, and with the other 
primary need—protection. 

Since the earliest settlements, two main influences have been operating upon 
the development of manufacturing in Canada: first, the domestic requirements of 
the growing Canadian population; and secondly, the processing of natural products 
of Canada to change them to more suitable forms for export. The comparatively 
small home market, a large part of it in scattered agricultural areas, has always 
limited the range of goods that may be economically manufactured in Canada for 
that market. As the Canadian population increases and as the means of distribution 
improve, the range of goods that may be efficiently manufactured for the home 
market is being constantly widened, although, as the general standard of living in 


394 


~ 
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Canada rises, the variety of fabricated goods for which there is an effective demand 
within the country is continually expanding, so that there will always be a place in 
the Canadian market for imports of highly fabricated goods. 


A striking modern feature of manufacture for the home market is the importa- 
tion of raw materials not indigenous to Canada for the production of goods for 
which there is a large domestic market. Typical examples are the cotton textile 
and the rubber goods industries. Furthermore, a large iron and steel industry has 
grown up in Nova Scotia, Quebec, and Ontario, dependent upon imported iron ore 
from Newfoundland and the United States. 


GROWTH OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
1ISOI7-1937 


waa 


TE saa 


0 ‘ 
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From the beginning, important manufacturing operations in Canada have 
been associated with the preparation of natural products for export. Early examples 
were the curing of fish and furs and the preparation of forest products. In the days 
of wooden ships, shipbuilding was an important industry along the St. Lawrence 
and in the Maritime Provinces. Similarly, under modern conditions, the largest 
industries are mainly based upon the country’s natural resources in agriculture, 
forests, and minerals, while cheap water power is an important factor in the ability 
of these great manufactures to compete successfully in world markets. 


Under modern conditions the major part of Canada’s exports of natural products 
have undergone some manufacturing process before being shipped abroad. Typical 
examples are: wheat flour, dairy products, and dressed meats arising from the agri- 
cultural resources; lumber, shingles, and pulp and paper from the forests; refined 
metals from the mines; and cured and canned fish from the Atlantic and Pacific 
fisheries. The proportions of manufactured goods among Canadian exports are 
given in the ‘‘Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1938-39”, 
pp. 37-48, and in the External Trade chapter of this volume (see Index). 
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PART I.—GENERAL ANALYSES OF MANUFACTURING IN 
THE DOMINION. | 


Section 1.—Historical Summary Statistics, and Indexes of 
Value and Volume. 


This Section gives a picture of the growth of manufacturing in general as shown 
by comparable principal statistics, i.e., establishments, capital, employees, salaries 
and wages paid, cost of materials, and values of products. Other useful comparisons 
are made in Table 4 and figures of consumption are givenin Table 5. Tables 6 and 
7 show volume comparisons. 


Subsection 1.—Growth of Manufacturing in Canada since 1870. 


Growth of Canadian Manufactures Prior to the War of 1914-18.— 
Until the later ’90’s, the growth of Canadian manufacturing industries was not 
particularly rapid, though the great fall in the prices of commodities during the 
period from 1873 to 1897 was largely responsible for the comparatively slow 
growth of the gross values of manufactured commodities from $221,600,000 in 
1870 to $469,800,000 in 1890, as shown in Table 1. Afterwards there was a 
change and the prices of commodities commenced to rise, while the industries 
generally shared in the advantages of the great growing period from 1900 to 
1912. The gross product of establishments with five hands or over increased from 
$368,700,000 in 1890 to $1,166,000,000 in 1910, and to $1,381,500,000 in 1915. 


The Influence of the War of 1914-18.—The influence of the War of 1914-18 
upon the manufactures of Canada was profound and far-reaching, tending to promote 
the diversification of products and the production at home of many commodities that 
had previously been imported. On account of the practical suspension of the im- 
portation of manufactured goods of many kinds from Europe, enterprising Canadian 
manufacturers were given opportunities of entering upon new lines of manufacture 
with practical control of the market. There was added to this the reflex effect of 
the great prosperity of agriculture, produced by the unprecedented prices of war 
time, with the general result that industry worked at high pressure. Incidentally 
factory methods became more specialized, a high degree of administrative and 
mechanical efficiency was attained, and Canada became an important industrial 
country. 


Since the annual Census of Manufactures was begun only in 1917, the growth 
of manufacturing production during the first years of the War of 1914-18 cannot be 
shown in Table 1. Figures of 1915 are not on a strictly comparable basis with those 
of later years. However, the effect of the inflation of the war period, which reached 
its height in the summer of 1920, is evident. The course of manufacturing produc- 
tion thereafter throughout the 1920’s is clearly shown in the figures of.the table. 
In 1929 gross values of production exceeded those of 1920, although the prices of 
manufactured goods had dropped about 41 p.c. in the intervening period. 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures for the Dominion, 1870-1938. 


Nors.—Statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were included in manufactures for the 
first time in 1925. 


Estab- : Em. | Salaries Cost Net Gross 
lish- Capital. ignean an of Value of Value of 
Year ments Proyose: Wages. Materials. | Products.! Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


ISTO 41,259 77,964,020) 187,942| 40,851,009) 124,907,846 96,709,927) 221,617,773 
ASSO NT ai. oo 49,722} 165 32,08 254,935 58,429,002 178,918,588 129,757,475) 309,676,068 
ASOD eA. ox Rhee 75,964| 353,213,000] 369,595| 100,415,350) 250,759,292] 219,088,594; 469,847,886 
(Establishments with five hands or over.) 
1890. .2.nii.cteedee’ 14,065 2 272,033) 79,234,311 2 2 368,696,723 
ROOD 14,650) 446,916,487] 339,173] 113,249,350) 266,527,858) 214,525,517] 481,053,375 
1910 oorsenc ce: 19,218] 1 ,247,583, 609 515,203 241, 008,416 601,509,018) 564,466,621) 1,165,975,639 
BOIS oo see ced. . =|. 15,593 1,958,705, 230 2 283,311,505 791,943,433) 589,603,792] 1,381,547, 225 
(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 
phi Wir eee ene 2 21,845] 2,383,991,229| 606,523/ 497,801,844/1,539,678,811| 1,281,131,980] 2,820,810, 791 
POIs eet 21,777) 2,518,197,329| 602,179} 567,991,171)1,827,631,548| 1,399,794,849) 3,227,426,397 
1s been eae ee a 22,083) 2,670,559,435| 594,066) 601,715, 668)1,779,056,765| 1,442,400,638| 3,221,457,403 
AO es. ae 22,532| 2,923,667,011| 598,893) 717,493,876) 2,085,271,649| 1,621,273,348) 3, 706,544,997 
1 hed A Se Fae 20,848) 2,697,858,073) 438,555) 497,399, 761)1,365,292,885| 1,123,694,263) 2,488,987,148 
MOP aie tate fe Fae 21,016) 2,667,493,290| 456,256) 489,397, 230/1,272,651,585| 1,103,266,106) 2,375,917,691 
Se. kee 21,080) 2,788,051,630| 506,203) 549,529,631) 1,456,595,367| 1,206,332,107| 2,662,927,474 
yd hand eer eae 20,709) 2,895,317,508| 487,610] 534,467,675) 1,422,573,946| 1,075,458,459) 2,570,561, 931 
92D osceersad sees 20,981) 3,065, 730,916) 522,924] 569,944, 442/1,571,788,252| 1,167,936,726) 2,816,864, 958 
AGI GRRE. eS 21,301) 3,208,071,197| 559,161) 625,682, 242)1,712,519,991| 1,305,168,549| 3,100,604,637 
WD ecsyiesieeres 21,501) 3,454,825,529] 595,052) 662, 705,332/1,741,128,711| 1,427,649, 292] 3,257, 214,876 
BL tol Ae A eect ok ae 21,973| 3,804,062,566| 631,429) 721,471, 634) 1,894,027,188) 1,597,887,676) 3,582,345,302 
A Sacre per eae 22,216) 4,004,892,009| 666,531) 777,291, 217|2,029,670,813| 1,755,386,937| 3,883,446, 116 
pA BS SS) ee ae eae 22,618) 4,041,030,475| 614,696] 697,555,378)1,664,787,763| 1 °522,737, 125) 3,280,236, 603 
DSS TOG Ness het 23,083) 3,705, 701,893) 528,640} 587,566,990) 1,221,911,982| 1,252,017,248) 2,555,126, 448 
By = as Sve 23,102) 3,380,475,509| 468,833] 473,601,716] 954,381,097 955,960,724) 1,980,471,543 
OSA seas. SRE 23,780| 3,279,259,838| 468,658} 436,247,824) 967,788,928] 919,671,181) 1,954,075,785 
pRB A en as 24,209| 3,249,348,864| 519,812) 503,851, 055)1,229,513,621| 1,087,301,742| 2,393,692,729 
AOS ee FANS 24,034| 3,216,403,127| 556,664) 559,467, 777|1,419,146,217| 1,153,485,104| 2,653,911, 209 
MISC eR eae GS 24,202) 3,271, 263,531) 594,359] 612,071,434) 1,624,213,996| 1,289,592,672| 3,002,403,814 
ROT ees See 24,834) 3,465,227,831| 660,451| 721,727,037) 2,006,926,787| 1,508,924,867| 3,625,459,500 
LOSS ey Tae. Str 25,200! 3,485,683,018] 642,016! 705,668, 589/1,807,478,028) 1,428,286,778| 3,337,681, 366 


1In accordance with a resolution passed by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 
1935, the net value of production is now computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and electricity as well 
as the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. The figures for 1924 and later years have, 
therefore, been revised in accordance with this resolution. The revision could not be carried farther back as 
statistics for cost of electricity are not available for years prior to 1924. 2 Not reported. 3 A change 
in the method of computing the number of wage-earners in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased the 
number somewhat over that which the method otherwise used would have given. In 1931, however, the 
method in use prior to 1925 was re-adopted. The figures for 1931 and later years are, therefore, compar- 
able with those for 1924 and earlier years. 
Effects of the Depression on the Manufacturing Industries of Canada.— 
The downward trend in manufacturing operations that began in the autumn of 
1929 continued with increasing force to about the middle of 1933. As a result, 
the output of manufactured products in 1933 was lower in value than in any other 
year since the annual census was begun in 1917 but the wholesale price index for 
fully and chiefly manufactured goods on the 1926 base declined from 93-0 in 1929 
to 70-2 in 1933, and rose only to 73-6 in 1936. Because of the advance in prices 
that commenced in 1936, the index number rese to 80-5 in 1937, the highest 
since 1930. That the decline in the volume of manufactures produced was not so 
great as that of values is evident by comparing the figures of Table 6, p. 4085, 
with those of Table 3. Table 8, p. 408, shows in percentages the effect of the 
depression on employment, salaries and wages, and gross value of products. Both 
these analyses indicate that the incidence of the depression affected some industries 
much more than others. Generally speaking, the production of consumption goods 
was much better maintained than that of capital goods. 
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2.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, Representative Years, 1917-38. 


Year and 
Province. 


A pertaeee aon eee 


B.C. and Yukon.. 


Canada, 1917.. 


1920. 


Pl He island....-. 
Nova Scotia..... 
New Brunswick.. 


B.C. and Yukon.. 


Canada, 1929. . 


1922. 


Canada, 1922. . 


1926.2 


A Derta sa.scesle 


B.C. and Yukon.. 


Canada, 1926. . 


1929.2 


PLE. Island... ... 
Nova Scotia..... 


B.C. and Yukon.. 


Canada, 1929. . 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products.! 


| | | | | 


663, 251 
18,838,051 
12,893,014 

141,007,616 
258,891, 136 
16,513,423 
5, 402,332 
8, 662,417 
34, 930, 604 


3,087,621 
102,415,215 
32,380, 621 
385, 212,984 
794,556, 502 
69,715, 149 
22,040, 674 
42,632,212 
87, 637, 833 


1,750, 135 
57,565 703 
27,027,725 

380,882,409 
662,174, 261 
42,280,801 
18,894,179 
23, 883 , 673 
71, 673,094 


EE ee ee SSS Oe 


SEES eee EE Eee ee ee eS ee 


10,960 


855, 210 


4,164, 223 


25,625,089} 85,724,785 


19, 266, 821 


60,812, 641 


202,516,550) 553,558,520 
362,941, 317/1,071,843,374 


32,372,081 


92,729,271 


9,657,478) 34,894,105 
15,218,013) 56,139,646 
49,041,317) 125,405,084 


SSS ee 


2,135,857 
61,371,243 
45,803,164 

499, 643, 217 
792, 267, 562 
62,776,912 
22,610, 861 
29,812,891 
104,851,641 


SS ee ee | ee ee eee es | ee eee 


593 , 660 
11,586, 235 
11,801,670 

139,876,821 
265,818,003 
16, 853,345 
4,734,885 
8,293,572 
29, 839, 039 


2,620, 235 
37,980,329 
38, 032,967 

333, 298, 544 
674,025, 732 
54,373,811 
22,366, 129 
30, 189, 648 
79,764,190 


1,660, 282 
27,516,271 
25,163,444 

346,020, 126 
572,098, 704 
36,842,899 
13, 186, 266 
18,939, 659 
61,838,455 


ee ee SS ee ee | 


SSS SS ee Se ee Se 


9,088 
44,935 


651,891 

12, 294, 112 
14,149, 648 
182,867,362 
322,040,731 
25,053,527 
5,533,340 
11, 403, 539 
51, 688, 092 


2,636,617 
39,094, 533 
44,038,338 

439,344,919 
896,984, 983 
74,647,339 
29, 057,333 
49,708,921 
137,007,008 


1,174,803 
28,425, 438 
25,890,931 

399,990,947 
667,058,655 
48,878,988 
13,365,571 
27, 632, 183 
92,751,033 


-————— | -—_—— | | | | 


— | | | | 


Estab- 
lish- Capital 
ments 
No. $ 
411 2,008,082 
15337, 124,357, 851 
943 60,301,007 
7,032 662,012,875 
9,061] 1,157,850, 643 
732 82,566, 858 
560 24,372,585 
636 49,146, 241 
itso 171,375,087 
21,845) 2,833,991, 229 
373 2,328,686 
1,343 135,679,188 
901 101,216,395 
7,530 878,859, 638 
9,113] 1,464,097,346 
745 94,424 145 
556 24,640,520 
666) 48,310, 655 
1,305 174, 110,438 
A2,002| 25925,667, 011 
340 2,446,574 
1,092} | 98,117,897 
846 77,036, 627 
7,190 800; 859, 568 
8,703] 1,400,041, 955 
697 65,172,676 
490 22,734,469 
556 41,154,178 
1,102 159,929,346 
21,016) 2,667,498, 290 
287 2,186,192 
1,077 105, 243, 253 
849 85,068, 236 
6,919 967,453,188 
8,898] 1,618,824, 058 
743 87,873, 743 
517 24, 280, 453 
640 56, 346, 245 
Ilasipi 260, 795, 829 
21,301) 3,208,071, 197 
263 2,646,354 
1,094 118,951,398 
803 91,376,948 
6,948] 1,246, 208,650 
9,348] 1,986, 736,556 
861 121,363,898 
594 43,925,797 
736 81,875,952 
1,569 811,806,456 


727, 286 


2,862,725 


16,905,885) 50,725,562 


15,127,716 


39, 800,366 


225,226,808] 537,270,055 
406, 622, 627|1,056,530,202 


31,224,596 

9,105,597 
14,585,734 
57,764,968 


87,832,324 
51,003, 566 
62,500,175 
141,145, 838 


1,466,446 
35,676,421 
26,640, 786 

537,796,395 
916,971,816 
63,925,015 
23,002,952 
36,824, 969 
113,082, 137 


| |KO” 


225216] 4,004,892, 009 


666,531 


2 See footnote 3, Table 1. 


Gross 
Value of 


Products. 


$ 


4,837,756 
159, 980,918 
59, 408, 346 
766,095,393 


1,456, 730, 763 


111,995,950 
35,934, 852 
66,515,885 

159,310,927 


%5820,810, 791 


6,300,080 
147,096,028 
106,615,805 


1,053 , 201, 737 
1,864, 110,936 


155, 506, 183 
57,504, 966 
85,952,537 

230, 256,725 


3, 706,544,997 


4,280,517 
65,496, 600 
63,196,411 

679,318,670 


1,246,124, 436 


91,216,710 
35,552,395 
49,129,307 
141,602, 645 


2,575,917, 691 


3,893,651 
70,341,089 
71,898,758 

865,719,634 


1, 604,765,985 


125, 767,089 
43,462,179 
78,675, 108 

236,081,144 


3,100,604, 637 


4,408, 608 
89, 787,548 
68, 145,012 


1, 108,592,775 
, 2,020,492, 433 


155, 266, 294 

75, 368, 605 
100,966, 196 
260,418, 645 


777,291, 217|2,029,670,813| 1,755,386,937| 3,883,446,116 
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-2.—-Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, Representative Years, 
1917-38—concluded. 


Year and 
Province. 


1930.2 


B.C. and Yukon.. 


Canada, 1930. . 


1933. 


Pile sisinndi oi 2.8 
Nova Scotia..... 
New Brunswick.. 


Manitoba......... 
Saskatchewan.... 


B.C. and Yukon.. 


Canada, 1933. . 


1936. 


P,B. Island. .:.... 
Nova Scotia..... 
New Brunswick.. 


Manitoba........ 
Saskatchewan.... 
Ad bertas crn tuk. 


B.C. and Yukon.. 


Canada, 1936. . 


1937. 


P.E. Island...... 
Nova Scotia..... 
New Brunswick.. 


B.C. and Yukon.. 


Canada, 1937. . 
1938. 
P.E. Island...... 


Nova Scotia..... 
New Brunswick.. 


Manitoba........ 


B.C.and Yukon. . 


Estab- : Em. | Salaries Cost Net / Gross 
lish- Capital. oce an of Value of Value of 
ments PlOyees.| Wages. Materials. | Products.} Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
253 2,614,040) 1,981 723,981; 2,544,716 1,367,340 3,995,207 
1,197 107,128,903} 19,940) 16,269,451] 44,450,933 33,565, 726 81,428, 691 
867 112,840,644) 17,742} 14,303,224] 33,853,418 24,051, 688 60, 169,932 
7,195} 1,275,067,529] 197,207) 207,488,809) 461,705,366] 479,054,474) . 973,175,856 
9,315] 1,980, 604,670) 295,593) 354,328,542) 835,842,111 776, 909, 888}/1, 655, 006, 362 
876 126,806,801} 24,003} 30,876,043] 74,535,962 56, 007, 805 133,845,947 
591 41,602, 686 6,137 7,825,229) 35,493,353 20,018,476 56, 806, 380 
758 81,272,088] 12,625) 15,252,446) 53,460, 736 33,291,587] ~~ 88,361, 723 
1,566) 313,093,114] 39,468] 50,537,653] 122,901,168 98,470,141] 227,446,505 
22,618) 4,041,030,475| 614,696) 697,555,378/1,664,787,763| 1,522,737,125| 3,280,236, 603 
249 2,256,307 991 529,684] 1,590,834 1, 126,826 2,775, 787 
1,277 92,004,624] 12,211] — 9,604,680} 25,354,319 19,988, 257 47,912,432 
747 90,148,317| 11,336 9,308,100} 20,442,421 18, 166, 713 41,345, 622 
7,856] 1,035,339,591| 157,481] 134,696,386] 292,560,568) 288,504,782) 604,496,078 
9,542] 1,587,947,947| 224,816) 220,530,088] 464,544,563] 465,103,842} 958,776,858 
1,010} 100,074,404) 18,871] 18,687,430] 44,579,998 37,390, 275 83,934,777 
673 38,688,433} 4,782} 4,848,763} 19,124,030 11,478, 634 31,559,387 
874 69,604,563} 9,753} 9,573,468] 29,425,975 18,876,929 49,395,514 
1,552) 263,195,652) 28,417] 28,469,225] 70,166,220 59,034,923) 133,879,330 
235280] 3,279,259,838| 468,658} 436,247,824) 967,788,928] 919,671,181) 1,954,075, 785 
233 2,294,532 996 553,008} 2,200,028 1,055,201 3,311, 223 
1,158 87,888,353] 15,944) 13,784,556} 36,077,900 27,788,510 67,784,970 
784 81,468,098} 13,710) 11,855,051) 29,292,851 23,781,487 56, 225, 201 
7,969] 1,029,546,039] 194,876} 182,319,454] 455,027,759 377,514,998 863, 687,389 
9,753] 1,588,484, 1380] 288,992) 314,872,843) 822,884,081) 686,470,917) 1, 547, 561,931 
1,011 118,515,841) 22,507} 24,490,299) 74,374,078 45,015,577 122, 050, 502 
694 42,055,557) 5,782] 6,013,378] 35,311,152 15, 185,500 51,604,510 
905 70,224,578) 11,756) 12,328,471) 47,684,029 25,000, 136 74, 052,010 
1,695) 250,686,403) 39,796) 45,854,374] 121,362,118 87,780,346] 216,136,078 
24,202) 3,271,263,531| 594,359} 612,071, 434/1,624,213,996| 1,289,592,672| 3,002,403,814 
240 2,637,472} 1,062 607,547| 2,386,091 1,117,298 3,566,991 
1, 135 94,756,601] 18,088] 16,727,338] 46,964,053 33, 146, 796 84,398, 656 
805 89,797,597] 15,612} 14,563,310] 36,983,284 28,770,727 69,479, 207 
8,518} 1,117,772, 721} 219,033} 216,971,207| 562,889, 160 445, 885,666] 1,046,470, 796 
9,796] 1,674,806, 201| 321,748] 373,018,048/1,025,871,741 804,703,114) 1,880,388, 188 
1,048 119,363,026} 23,706} 27,198,978] 87,684,514 49,950, 465 140,805,451 
689 39, 279, 050 6,107 6,758,154] 43,782,999 17,068, 655 62, 205, 884 
895 70,804,070) 12,524) 18,903,062} 55,898,599 28,923,095 86, 225,069 
1,713 256,011,093] 42,576] 51,979,393] 144, 466,346 99,359,051 251,924, 258 
24,834! 3,465,227,831| 660,451) 721,727,037|2,006,926,787| 1,508,924,867) 3,625,459, 500 
229 2,652,783] 1,041 582,725) 2,379,548 1,131,902 3,570, 667 
1,102 91,393,782) 16,810} 15,570,669} 39,703,367 31,375, 251 74, 860, 605 
826 81,965,576} 13,967] 138,177,238) 31,578,262 23, 865,877 58,570, 952 
8,655) 1,146,235, 084} 214,397) 213,390,084] 518,430,815| 428,614,079) 983,123,599 
9,883} 1,676, 896,175) 311,274] 362,351,277) 909,958, 721 757, 620, 632| 1,712,496, 421 
1,072} 114,367,748] 23,507) 27,195,923) 80,447,740 48,308,248}; 131,770,280 
678 38,364,021 6,123 6,988,061] 43,487,556 16, 148,335 61,027, 853 
970 69,192,348] 12,684] 14,367,789] 54,345,594 30, 755, 626 86, 675,500 
1,785 264,615,506] 42,213) 52,044,823) 127,196,430 90,471,828} 225,585,489 
25,200! 3,485,683,018! 642,016! 705,668,589!1,807,478,028! 1, 428,286,778! 3,337,681,566 


Canada, 1938. . 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


2 See footnote 3, Table 1. 
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3.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, Representative 
Years, 1917-38. 


Year and 
Industrial Group. 


1917. 


Vegetable products..... 
Animal products........ 
Textile products........ 
Wood and paper........ 
Tron products........... 
Non-ferrous metals..... 
Non-metallic minerals.. 
Chemicals, Ne sten.e 
Miscellaneous industries 

Totals, 1917 


Vegetable products..... 
Animal products...... 

Textile products........ 
Wood and paper........ 
Tron products........... 
Non-ferrous metals..... 
Non-metallic minerals.. 
@hemicais  : eee at ke 
Miscellaneous industries 


Totals, 1920....... 


Vegetable products..... 
Animal products........ 
Textile products........ 
Wood and paper........ 
Tron products........... 
Non-ferrous metals..... 
Non-metallic minerals... 
@hemucals,, eer aee. 
Miscellaneous industries 


Totals, 1922....... 


1926.2 


Vegetable products..... 
Animal producets........ 
Textile products........ 
Wood and paper........ 
Tronmrodtcts 26 ).i27)..03 
Non-ferrous metals..... 
Non-metallic minerals... 
@hemicals... 220. Teac: 
Miscellaneous industries 


Totals, 1926....... 


1929.2 


Vegetable products 
Animal products 
Textile products 
Wood and paper........ 
Iron products........... 
Non-ferrous metals..... 

Non-metallic minerals.. 
Ghemieals. . Sey 
Miscellaneous industries 


Totals, 1929 


se etene 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


Capital. 


279,627,827 
207, 165,245 
190, 664, 564 
538,022, 224 


145, 423, 082 
175,836,690 
32,152, 134 


402,383,047 
221,792,457 
302,758, 185 
774,937,232 
726,371,335 


4,638 
5,118 
1,089 
6, 966 
1,083 
325 
812 
469 
516 


456, 256 


459,954,621 
223 , 938, 559 
299,997,102 
928,531,443 
655,489, 290 
202,503,426 
251,028,657 
133,407,891 
53, 220, 208 


75,599 
67,843 
91,600 
134, 035 
111, 258 
30,095 
24,354 
14,345 
10, 032 


21,301/3,208,071,197| 559,161 


5,350} 581,820,861 
4,490) 243,825,065 


91,032 
67,670 
103,881 
164,572 
142,772 
39,867 
29,257 
16, 694 
10,786 


298, 721, 106 
316,692,818 
165,886,912 
59,654, 759 


45,916,557 
35, 753 , 133 
47,386,592 
115, 198,434 
161,875,426 
15,898,890 
18, 224,724 
51,505, 484 


6,042,604 


77,750, 189 
54,291,606 
84,433 , 609 
172,368,578 
231,595,911 
27,895,343 
32,351, 764 
22,193,421 
14,613,455 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


$ 


367,214,061 
320, 302, 039 
131,071, 158 
150, 122,143 
378,193, 116 
46,445,469 
36,994,392 
99, 068,092 
10, 268,341 


536, 828,044 
400,496,354 
256, 233,300 
309, 813, 724 
377,499, 184 
48,434,120 
69, 856, 558 
62,644, 608 
23,465,807 


Net 
Value of 
Products.} 


$ 


183,782,501 
124, 103,990 
109, 227,157 
249,201,596 
371,792,489 


131,381,995 


12,510,505 


173,741,035 
417,256,115 
411,875,057 
52,847,178 
80, 205, 472 
65, 183,212 
27,841,778 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


ee 8 ee ee ee |) ee 


$ 


550,996, 562 
444,406,029 
240, 298,315 
399,323,739 
749,985,605 
87,484,820 
95,086,788 
230,450, 087 
22,778,846 


— | | | | | | TE 


776, 156, 415 
553,491,484 
429,974,335 
727, 069,839 
789,374,191 
101,281,298 
150,062, 030 
127,827,820 
51,307,585 


$$$ | $$$ | ee ee ees 


717,493,876) 2,085,271,649|1,621,273,348/3, 706,544,997 


66, 228, 286 
49,933,679 
69,685, 529 
132,092, 249 
95,443, 053 
21,451,629 
25,401,278 
16, 770, 503 
12,391,024 


333, 295, 009 
264,078,631 
151,333,320 
206,860,089 
171,529,909 
30,861,895 
60,671,305 
37,650, 061 
16,371,366 


210, 835,301 
107,473,382 
142,577,057 
283,006, 200 
170, 769,391 
39,993, 798 
74,022,607 
48,981,277 
25,607,093 


el ee ee ee 


544, 130,310 
371,552,013 
293,910,377 
489, 866,289 
342, 269,300 
70,855, 693 
134 , 693,912 
86, 631,338 
41,978,459 


489,397, 230/1,272,651,585/1,103,266,106/2,375,917,691 


77, 228,907 
60, 203 , 986 
80,371,061 
160,800,772 
148,150, 248 
39,201, 147 
30, 107, 628 
18, 309,377 
11,309, 121 


417,369,891 


46,124,557 
18,061,071 


238, 526, 689 
118,071,730 
143,682,701 
314,716,662 
250,312,216 
84,993,291 
73,294,971 
58, 630,323 
22,939, 966 


| | + | | | | 


665,727,220 
452,034,925 
348, 692,376 
599, 623,525 
534,191,465 
183,501,723 
166, 750,419 
108, 500, 933 
41,582,051 


— | | | | | | 


625, 682, 242) 1,712,519,991/1,305,168,549|3,100,604,637 


95,853,121 
62,081,423 
94,969,483 
192,088, 948 
203 , 740, 658 
54,501,806 
38, 958,390 
22,639,449 
12,457,989 


431,595,751 
345,351,882 
217,954, 088 
313,797,201 
405,818,468 
124,900, 632 
112,573,103 
55, 184,337 
22,495,351 


127,929,857 


341,688, 938 


180,469, 064 
381,485,477 
367,465, 582 
150,415, 215 
99,065, 847 
78,785,911 
28,081,046 


783 , 706, 883 
477,761,855 
403 , 205,809 
724,972,308 
790,726,338 
283,545,666 
229,774,300 
138,545,221 
51, 207, 736 


—— | | | | | | 


777,291, 217|2,029,670,813/1,755,386,937|3,883,446,116 


—_—_ | | | | | | 


22,216) 4,004,892,009| 666,531 


2 See footnote 3, Table 1. 
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3.— —Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, Representative 


Years, 1917-38—concluded. 


Year and 
Industrial Group. 


1930.2 


Vegetable products..... 
Animal products...... “e 
Textile products........ 
Wood and paper........ 
Tron products........... 
Non-ferrous metals..... 
Non-metallic minerals, . 
Chemicals. 020)... 0.04. 
Miscellaneous industries 


Totals, 1930....... 


1933. 


Vegetable products..... 
Animal products........ 
Textile products........ 
Wood and paper........ 
Iron products........... 
Non-ferrous metals..... 
Non-metallic minerals. . 
Chemicals. ..:......... 
Miscellaneous industries 


Totals, 1933....... 


1936. 


Vegetable products..... 
Animal products...... 

Textile products........ 
Wood and paper........ 
Tron products:.)........ 
Non-ferrous metals..... 
Non-metallic minerals.. 
Ghemicals Le iciies «2 
Miscellaneous industries 


Totals, 1936....... 


1937. 


Vegetable products..... 
Animal products........ 
Textile products........ 
Wood and paper....... 

Tron products........... 
Non-ferrous metals..... 
Non-metallic minerals.. 
Chemicals. ........:... 
Miscellaneous industries 


Totals, 1937....... 


1938. 


Vegetable products..... 
Animal products....... 
Textile products........ 
Wood and paper........ 
Tron products.......... 
Non-ferrous metals..... 
Non-metallic minerals.. 
CUTE EI ee 
Miscellaneous industries 


Totals, 1938.... ... 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


—— | SE O_O" 


5,426] 584,338,567 
4,341] 233,334,972 
1,518] 344,481,374 
7,799)1,219,835,569 
1,245} 791,495,989 
429) 325,605,549 
849} 321,084, 124 
591} 168,119, 152 
420} 52,735,179 


86,622 
57,657 


88,303 , 694 
55,564, 398 
86,653,151 
174,099,699 
172,893,150 
52,319,027 
36, 196,714 
21,041, 789 
10,483,756 


361,177,542 
285,328 ;411 
182,367,726 
267,690, 284 
287,140,960 
111,738,411 
103,539,472 
48,165,038 
17, 639,919 


314,597,138 
127,929,546 
152,173,075 
337,297,414 
285,943, 762 
130,320,719 
83,751,500 
67,798,313 
22,925,658 


685,574,073 
417,540,878 
339, 118, 853 
635, 286, 712 
587,884, 700 
250,458,721 
203, 262,420 
119, 969, 637 
41,140,609 


———— | | | | ee Le _ 


696 


522,389,736 
201,993,642 
298, 730, 436 
892,652, 622 
614,632; 403 
266, 266, 443 
295, 139,543 
153, 900, 930 
33,554,083 


68,535,349 
46,453, 188 
72,813,424 
102,218, 652 
72,296,179 
28,099, 026 
19,282,401 
18,738,629 

7,810,976 


226,879,373 
179,429,948 
143,184,861 
134 , 663,641 
98,793,191 
71,990, 608 
69,077,701 
34,271,854 

9,497,751 


196,820,952 
87,629,444 
131,065, 992 
184, 233,540 
109, 198, 169 
88,427,984 
52,817,078 
55,394,284 
14,083,738 


432,315,617 
271,068,210 
279,475, 267 
341,336, 701 
216,828, 992 
164,765, 604 
131,325, 706 
92,820,761 
24,138,927 


| | | | | J 


745 


524, 164,493 
222,299,844 
316, 273, 003 
874,592,781 
600, 424,322 
266,322,074 
282,596,535 
147,664, 533 
36,925, 946 


84,397,961 
57,829,529 
95,016,170 
141,301,340 
126,537,657 


~ 45,091,191 


26,402,410 
25,227, 267 
10, 267,909 


333 , 562,766 
283 , 265,546 
197,336, 683 
205,978,921 
227,886,781 
212, 783, 636 
96,534, 218 
52,482,873 
14,382,572 


254, 185,013 
109, 823 ,848 
162,677,272 
261,020, 034 
211,572,641 
132,423, 707 
68,707,776 
69,854,217 
19,378, 164 


597,461,635 
397,955,241 
366, 285,008 
497, 103, 666 
453,385, 553 
351, 164, 860 
177,771,597 
126, 874,791 


34,401,463 


_—_ | | | SS | | | 


539, 531,357 
230,312,163 
322, 204, 180 
927,070, 757 
651,398,528 
306,522,643 
287,473,542 
161, 165,068 
39,549,593 


94,632,901 
64,816,361 
105,056,051 
165, 298,485 
163,261, 130 
57,722,728 
30,389, 958 
28,612,719 
11,936,704 


395,491,147 
326,537,087 
219,813,775 
256,269,941 
328,091, 063 
282,532, 128 
115, 938, 578 
64,460,947 

17,792,121 


266,869, 693 
118,117,971 
174,076,945 
306,961,553 
280, 165,582 
182,968, 223 
77,667, 225 
79,290, 240 
22,807,435 


672,540, 168 
449,783,908 
400, 383, 726 
597,061,878 
624,819,877 
482,440,562 
208, 205, 148 
148,973,220 
41,251,018 


—_———————— | | | | | 


— | —- | | SS | — + | — 


531,073, 166 
227,300, 762 
307,299,840 
951,092, 969 
657,304,274 
327,463, 534 
283, 268, 960 
161, 266,586 
39,612,927 


11, 726 


98,750,708 
64, 752,517 
99,275,365 
158, 873, 650 
154,459, 640 
58, 010, 696 
29,774,927 
29,570,517 
12,200, 569 


370,466,550 
317,907,853 
180,050,478 
227,707,841 
272,544,238 
252,624,911 
108,574,069 
60, 714, 102 

16,887, ib 


267,471, 208 
118,950,278 
159, 978,801 
277, 002,267 
261,639, 134 
164,692,324 
74,967,075 
80,506, 965 
23,078, 726 


648, 159,901 
442,198,408 
346, 215, 005 
533, 210, 257 
548,801,929 
434,699,676 
197,620,490 
146, 139,312 
40,636,388 


25, 200(3,485,683,018| 642,016 705,668,589 1,807,478,028 1,428,286,778|3,337,681,366 
1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


2 See footnote 3, Table 1. 
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Summary Statistics of Manufactures.—In Table 4 will be found an analysis 
of the most important statistics of manufactures for certain representative years 
from 1917 to 1938. These trace the tendencies in Canadian manufacturing 
industries as clearly as possible through this latest period of their development. In 
analysing statistics of production and materials used, it should be borne in mind 
that, due to the inflation of values from 1914-18 and immediate post-war period 
and the drop in prices of commodities during the depressions of 1921 and 1930, the 
figures for these years are not completely comparable. One very important figure, 
however, which shows the trend of development clearly and uninterruptedly, is 
concerned with the use of power. The total horse-power employed increased from 
1,658,475 in 1917 to 4,712,283 in 1937, an increase of 184 p.c. in. twenty years. . 
In the same period horse-power per wage-earner increased from 3-06 to 8-65, 
indicating the rapidly increasing utilization of electric power in manufacturing 
production. The significant feature is the increase in both the absolute figures of 
power employed and the averages per wage-earner during the depression years 
as compared with 1929, although the large numbers of persons again finding em- 
ployment since 1933 have reduced the averages for later years. Another interest- 
ing comparison is the trend of value added by manufacture per employee and of 
average salaries and wages paid since 1929. Compared with 1917, the figures for 
average salaries and wages per employee in 1938 represent an increase of 33-9 p.c., 
while the estimated increase in the value added by manufacture per employee was 
only 5-3 p.c. Wholesale prices of commodities declined about 31 p.c. in the same 
period. 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results of 
adopting the same classification for external trade and for production is exhibited 
in Table 5, where the value of commodities made available for consumption in 
Canada is derived from these statistics. For example, the value of all manufactured 
commodities made available in a period approximately corresponding to 1937 was 
$3,411,000,000, a figure obtained by adding to the value of manufactured products 
in 1937 the value of the imports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods 
during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938, and deducting the value of the corre- 
sponding exports for the same period. In this table more accurate statistics could 
be presented were it possible to exclude from the gross value of manufactured 
products the duplications involved when the products of one manufacturing estab- 
lishment become the materials worked upon in another. Iron, vegetable, textile, 
wood and paper and animal products were, in that order, the leading groups in the 
value of finished goods made available for consumption. The large amount of 
manufactured vegetable products made available for consumption resulted from 
domestic production, as the exports and imports were about equal, while manu- 
factures of textiles and iron and steel products, in addition to a large production, 
showed an excess of imports over exports of $63,000,000 and $132,000,000, 
respectively. Wood and paper, animal, and non-ferrous metal products were 
manufactured in Canada in greater quantities than required for home con- 
sumption providing export balances in these groups. 


In 1987, (see Table 5), the order of the groups by the values available for con- 
sumption was unchanged from 1929, viz., iron, vegetable, textile, wood and paper, 
and animal products. Since 1929 the consumption of vegetable, animal, chemical, and 
textile products has been much better maintained than that of iron, non-metallic 
mineral, and wood products. 
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5.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, by Groups, 1937, with Totals for 
1922-37. 


Norer.—Statistics of manufacturing production are for the calendar year. Imports and exports of manu- 
factured and partly manufactured goods are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years. 


Manufactured and Partly Value of 
Manufactured Goods. Manufactured 


Year and Value of |©|————_—_- Products 
Industrial Group. Products Value of Value of Available 
Manufactured. Net Domestic for 
Imports.! | Exports. | Consumption.! 
$ $ $ $ 
Rotals; 1922 4s ae oe oe oe eae oe 2,375,917,691| 574,551,323) 515,173,415} 2,435,295,599 
Totals, 1e2822o5 sae Goer een Ge 2, 662,927,474| 639,343,645) 591,829,306]  2,710,441,813 


2,520,561, 931) 576,031,243) 591,598,479) 2,554,091, 695 
2 816,864,958} 671,462,940) 695,325,245) 2,793.0u2,653 
3, 100,604,637) 767,022,008) 673,709,266) 3,193,917,379 
352575214,876) 825,147,919) 648,178,000) 3,434,184, 795 
3,582,345,302| 954,387,551) 698,376,615) 3,838,356,238 
3,883, 446,116) 959,130,201) 686,876,071; 4,135,700, 246 
3,280,256,603) 675,828,233) 496,108,476) 3,465,356,366 
25555,126,448| 423,519,849) 347,456,198)  2,631,190,099 
1,980,471,543| 281,855,757} 267,765,614) 1,994,561, 686 
1, 954,075,785) 298,068,344) 365,232,113)  1,886,912,016 
253935692, 729| 357,320,284) 419,094,297} 2,331,918, 716 
2,653,911,209| 385,597,041| 582,041,141) 2,457,467,109 
3,002,403,814| 468,455,981} 676 890,803)  2,793,968,992 


INDUSTRIAL Grovp, (937. 


Vegetable productsi. is. S.'c25 hres bc eas aie cate 672,540,163) 74,906,961) 80,940,852 666,506,272 
AMINE LOROGUCES Bacice Rect Meet tek eo eee oe One 449,783,908] 16,660,375} 80,739,117 385,705, 166 
Textiles and textile products..................e. 400,383,726] 75,865,854; 13,170,220 463,079,360 
Wood and paper products...............ese08 er 597,061,878] 33,108,329| 233,815,615 396,354, 592 
Tronand its productana: ve we me eee oe eee ree oe 624, 819,877} 202,103,671] 69,732,544 757,191,004 
Non-ferrous metal products..............-+e-00- 482,440,562! 39,392,799) 255,488,383 266,344,978 
Non-metallic mineral products................-- 208,205,148] 42,409,829) 11,701,739 238,913,238 
Chemicals and allied products........ Shoe ial 148,973,220} 36,501,079) 20,926,267 164,548, 032 
Miscellaneous industries...........0.e.eeseeceees 41,251,018] 45,927,586) 14,584,670 72,593,934 

"Rotates, 1937.55: dee ape ees 3,625,459,500| 566,876,483| 781,099,407;  3,411,236,576 


1 Net imports are total imports less foreign products re-exported. For 1928 to 1937 foreign products 
imported and later re-exported are eliminated from the value of products available for consumption, but for 
1927 and previous years this was impossible, since foreign exports for these years had never been analysed 
as raw materials or partly or fully manufactured goods. Therefore in this table the value of manufactured 
products made available for consumption, for the years 1922 to 1927, inclusive, is an overstatement by the 
amount of the foreign exports of manufactured goods in each year, probably varying from about $11,000,000 
in 1922 to $18,000,000 in 1927. 


Subsection 2.—Value and Volume of Manufactured Products. 


Value of Manufactured Products.—In the interpretation of manufacturing 
values over a number of years, variations in the level of prices must be borne in 
mind, especially when such variations have been as great as those in the period 
since the annual Census of Manufactures was begun in 1917. The index number 
of wholesale prices in Canada, on the 1926 base, compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, stood at 114-3 in 1917, 155-9 in 1920, 97-3 in 1922, 95-6 in 1929, 
67-1 in 1933, and 84-6 in 1937. Index numbers of the prices of fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods were: 113-5 in 1917, 156-5 in 1920, 100-4 in 1922, 93-0 in 
1929, 70-2 in 1933, 73-6 in 1936 and 80-5 in 1937. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production.*—Since real income is ultimately 
measured in goods and services, the growth of the volume of manufacturing pro- 
duction, as distinguished from its value, becomes a matter of great significance. The 
important thing to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and services, 
not whether they are expending more dollars and cents. 


*For a much more detailed and comprehensive treatment of this subject, see the study ‘‘The Quantity 
of Manufacturing Production in Canada 1923-29’ by A. Cohen, B. Com., Chief, General Manufactures 
Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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~The index of volume is based on the quantities of manufactured products 
reported and covers 71-1 p.c. of the total value of the production in 1926. It is 
weighted according to the values added by manufacture in 1926. A complete des- 
cription of the manner in which the index is constructed will be found in the publica- 
tion referred to in the footnote to p. 404. 


The physical volume of manufacturing production increased 50-2 p.c. from 1923 
to 1929. When it is recalled that the population of Canada is estimated to have 
increased only 11-3 p.c. during the same period, the growth of manufacturing pro- 
duction is indeed remarkable. Of this advance, the part resulting from an increase 
in the domestic demand due to growth of population would be about 11-3 p.e. 
Exports of partly and fully manufactured goods increased from $591,830,000 in the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, to $686,876,000 in the fiscal year 1930, the increase 
in exports representing about 3-6 p.c. of the 1923 production. ‘The remainder of 
the increase in production by 1929, or a margin equal to roughly 35 p.c. of the volume 
of manufactures of 1923, was, therefore, apparently absorbed by increases in capital 
equipment and by the rise in the standard of living of the population of Canada. 


A similar analysis of the volume of manufactures since 1929 in relation to 
population and exports would show that the decline in the depression was due 
chiefly to reduced exports and a cessation in production of capital equipment. 


As may be seen from Table 6, all groups in the component material classification 
reported declines in the volume of production during the depression. In comparing 
the low point of the depression, viz., 1933, with 1929, it is found that the iron and 
steel group suffered the greatest contraction in production with a decrease of 61-1 
p.c. Since 1933 there has been material improvement in all groups, the index 
of production for all industries rising from 82-0in 1933 to 1382-0in 1937. For the latest 
year three groups, viz., iron and its products, non-metallic minerals, and miscellan- 
eous industries were below the level of 1929, but in each case the volume of pro- 
duction was very much upward compared with 1936. 


6.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production, According to Component 
Material and Purpose Classifications, Representative Years, 1923-37. 


(1926=100.) 
Classification and Group. 1923. 1929. 1932. 1933. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Component Material Classification— 

Vegetable products). cot eek oe bbe. 78-3 121-6 92-5 90-9 108-6 | 118-2 128-7 
VA TIINAL PTOGUCEBL o oi tenets Sioteless ade ware oe 81-4 95-4 83-2 86-4 99-1 107-1 111-4 
Textiles and textile products.............. 84-9 113-6 98-5 107-1 124-8 131-9 139-9 
Wood and paper products.............06-- 83-4 127-5 87-2 89-3 115-0 | 126-3 140-6 
FEODEANM ALS DEOGUCUB dc. wists 5 metus ae oo 5's 82-2 129-7 53-4 50:5 84-5 94-3 119-2 
Non-ferrous metals.............cceccceee: 72-9 138-7 | 100-4 98-3 138-5 156-1 187-9 
Non-metallic minerals..................6: 88-9 145-0 84-4 77°8 99-1 112-7 129-5 
Chemicals and allied products............ 84-0 | 120-4 93-7 99-2 | 123-8 | 132-8 152-3 
Miscellaneous industries.............se00: 80-1 110-0 66-1 58-9 76°6 81-7 95-0 

Totals, All Industries......... 81-8 | 122-9 81-9 82-0 | 106-5 | 116-6 132-0 

Purpose Classification— 

IOC acne a. a Coir. creme tes cites t aiSaleialy iele.e Swe 84-7 | 102-8 92-7 91-9 | 104-1 113-6 116-7 
ROL weet, Mase Toate ae see kad s bee ees 82-9 | 114-8 93-2 97-9 110-5 | 117-3 124-6 
aD pan loan G: CADACEO: ache aac eters, coeds cach 76-0 | 140°5 | 101-7 96-2} 125-2] 137-9 163-3 
PEORRONE UMP AE UOS: tence gin wchiedias dh cola vsseen te 85-4 101-9 70-6 71-0 87-9 94-7 107-0 
HAGUEC TOTMIBNINGS th). so sokvie. Ne sane es elas s 78°9 137-7 89- 87-3 109-2 121-3 140-5 
FLOOKS ANG StALIONCry 2)... s cic cies onee eens 93-1 131-5 127-6 | 122-0 | 154-9 159-7 168-8 
IPFOCUCETB MMALCTIAIS 1,05 oo. occ Clee gee es 84-9 124-7 75-0 77°9 105-6 118-7 137-1 
Industrial equipment.................224 76°3 129-5 75-6 70-2 100-5 112-5 134°4 
WeniGles and, VESSCIB). 2... sess scececes 71-4 131-6 52-4 53-3 83°5 87-0 109-0 
WT RECUATOOUS Rte Sas fa bic etek ouceaiee ss 85-0 125-1 99-4 113: 148-6 164-8 207-2 
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7.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production for the Groups of the 
Purpose Classification, Representative Years, 1923-37. 


(1926=100.) 

Group and Class. 1923. 1929. 1932. 1933, 1935. 1936. 1937. 
MOOGE Sn dtccic nose ck Rowen Soe ce halter caieee 84-7 | 102-8 92-7 91-9 | 104-1 | 113-6 116-7 
PBYCHABCULIS, cogs os etlee Menele He eee ea neniee 90-8 | 110-6 97-4 94-5 | 103-8] 109-8 112-8 
1 1) s aera Mere St bye apr Aa So, eer Rea o 74-1 77-9 57-2 59-2 66-7 74-2 63-7 
Fruit and vegetable preparations.......... 59-3 | 127-5 | 109-4 | 116-2] 147-6] 176-4 190-7 
COE BiS ase IAIN ale Ree TAe cle wiles hee 90-1 97-3 90-6 94-4) 107-0} 124-3 133-1 
Milksnroductsianc).sccashiae< OES a 87-4 96-7} 100-8 98-5 | 1138-3 | 121-4 125-3 
Ovismnd fateysees se cost CL ate Rees 111-5 87-8 | 101-9 89-9 | 119-9 | 125-9 191-9 
Sugar........ tethin Se «Sie Shenae Resets eee 74-3 83-0 84-1 77°4 86-1 96-9 90-7 
ENLUSIONB 7.25 Siete teins cea nitotece tee aae 97-0 | 112-9} 114-8 | 124-2) 142-6] 150-0 153-0 
Miscellaneous: si).ccisen.cistice brite » See eR 82-9 | 120-2 | 111-6} 118-7 | 150-4] 178-8 184-6 
Clothing 36 ek. Wee aa wc eee ee 82-9 | 114-8 93-2 97-9 | 110-5 | 117-3 124-6 
Boots and shoes. tseee. cece etcetera tee 79-8 | 110-0 83-0 87-4 97-2. 104-0 115-0 
Hur; GOOd Sassi tesa eee Ser eee yee ioe 48-3 | 114-6 89-3 95-1} 101-2} 113-3 115-1 
Garments and personal furnishings........ 90-6 | 113-3 87-8 96-5 | 115-7} 119-1 125-6 
Gloves and mittens.............ccccceeees 93-9 | 133-3 97-7 | 121-1] 145-9 | 167-9 172-1 
Hats. and Capsmcs cme e tatiana tees eee 67-1 | 109-2 87-0 85-1] 107-9] 1138-1 117-6 
Initted BOOK a eae cee ee ees ents 83-9 | 111-4} 103-2] 107-5] 116-4] 126-2 131-8 
Waterprootas sic Fees card Baecltacamtue. cee ~ 78-4} 148-8} 107-9 | 105-2 | 140-5 | 162-5 190-5 
Drink and Tobacce......... Sees einixnrstc 76-0 | 140-5 | 161-7 96-2 | 125-2 | 137-9 163-3 
Beverages, alcoholic............... we 69-2 | 148-0 94-0 84-6 | 119-7 | 185-7 156-9 
Beverages, non-alcoholic....... Fae 86-0 |} 146-8 | 187-4] 181-5 | 155-9 | 174-9 245-6 
ODAECCOLEIEGSN, Alec se ace aehenes 81-3 | 188-3 | 108-8 | 113-4] 129-3 | 1383-2 149-2 
Persona! Utilities................ we 85-4 | 101-9 70-6 71-0 87-9 94-7 107-0 
Jewellery and time-pieces....... be 92-4 | 104-2 78+3 79-7 | 103-1} 110-6 124-2 
Recreational supplies.......... safilnae 9320 85-0 28-0 23-2 35-6 44-9 51:4 
Personal utilities............... cane 78-6 | 111-7} 104-1} 109-38 | 127-0} 131-9 149-2 
House Furnishings............... aoe 78-9 | 187-7 89-9 87-3 | 109-2 | 121-3 140-5 
Books and Stationery............. Ge 93-1 | 181-5 | 127-6 | 122-0 | 154-9} 158-7 168-8 
Producers Materials....................... 84-9 | 124-7 75-0 77-9 | 105-6 | 118-7 137.1 
Farm materials (fertilizers)............... 78-3 | 130-8} 3881-1 | 505-8] 675-3 | 754-9 | 1,001-0 
Manufacturers materials.................. 82-9 124-4 82-9 91-0 | 123-7] 1387-8 159-3 
Building materials es siaeeanmrocert eens 88-0 | 123-1 54-1 47-3 65-4 76°3 88-0 
Generalanaterials Mteatees <sssisicsenisins 95-4 | 1383-4 79+2 76°8 96-0 | 105-4 119-6 
Industrial Equipment.................... 76-3 | 129-5 75°6 70-2 | 100-5 | 112-5 134-4 
Farming equipment...........0...cceeees 66-8 98-9 25-4 29-6 59-0 66-1 79-3 
Manufacturing equipment................. 86-2 131-4 65-0 58-2 101-8 118-2 156-9 
Trading CGUipMeNt, 2: dic cic ors li eiesisiewiees 83 +3 116-4 | 120-2} 120-6] 187-3 | 135-0 156-7 
Service equipment................. rasiwnloets 96-3 107-9 103-7 | 103-1 157-6 128-9 143-3 
Light, heat and power equipment......... 66-2 | 149-0} 100-3 87-7 | 122-8} 184-5 159-2 
General equipment............000eeeceees 84-3 | 130-0 68-2 66-4 93-8 | 109-5 130-3 
Vehicles and Vessels................2.008- 21-4 | 131-6 52-4 53-3 83-5 87-0 109-6 
Miscellaneous.s:c s2chts. exis eee rane ns enw 85-0 | 125-1 99-4 | 113-38 | 148-6 | 164-8 207-2 
Totals, All Manufactures......... 81-8 | 122-9 81-9 82-0 | 106-5 | 116-6 132-0 


In analysing the changes in the volume of production, on the purpose classifica- 
tion basis, some interesting facts are revealed. In comparing 1933 with 1929 it is 
found that the food group reported a decrease of 10-6 p.c., while that of clothing 
decreased 14-7 p.c. The output of vehicles and vessels, which is largely made up 
of the automobile and rubber-tire industries, recorded a decrease of 59-5 p.c.—this 
is the greatest decrease of any group. Producers materials and industrial equipment 
declined 37-5 p.c. and 45-8 p.c., respectively, due to the general decline in industrial 
activity. House furnishings dropped 36-6 p.c., personal utilities 30-3 p.c., drink 
and tobacco 31-5 p.c., and books and stationery 7-2 p.c. The decrease in the per- 
sonal utilities group needs some explanation. ‘The production of musical instru- 
ments, which is included in this group, has been decreasing steadily during the past 
few years, the output of pianos, phonographs, and phonograph records becoming 
smaller and smaller. The main product of the musical instruments industry, 
namely, the radio, is now produced in the electrical apparatus industry. This 
industry, however, is credited to the industrial equipment group, as by far the largest 
part of its output consists of industrial equipment. 

All groups shared in the improvement since 1933, and all groups, with the 
exception of vehicles and vessels, showed increases in 1937 over 1929, the greatest 
percentage advances being in miscellaneous 65-6, books and stationery 28-4, 
drink and tobacco 16-2, and food 13-5. 


ae 
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The index of the physical volume of production dropped from 122-9 in 1929 to 
82-0 in 1933 and has risen to 132-0 in 1937, being a net increase of 7-4 p.c. over 
1929. This increase is significant when compared with a decrease of 14-0 p.c. in 
the net value of production and 5-7 p.c. in the number of wage-earners employed. 


The construction of this new index of the volume of manufacturing production 
has superseded, for 1923 and later years, the index published in 1931 and previous 
years, and which was shown on p. 389 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Section 2.—Production of Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries. 


For the purposes of the Census of Manufactures, the main detailed analysis is 
made under a classification in which industries are grouped according to the chief 
component material of the goods manufactured. This is, therefore, the grouping 
used in Table 9, where the statistics of individual industries are presented in detail, 
and in the historical series already shown in Table 3. However, there are also less 
detailed analyses under purpose groupings appearing in Table 10 and under origin 
groupings in Table 11. 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component Materials. 


A classification based on the chief component materials in the various products 
of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first. time in the compilation 
of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from fifteen to nine to 
correspond with the external trade classification and the classes of industry were 
somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial developments. Subsequently, a 
number of minor changes have been made, the most important being the elimination 
of central electric stations and the dyeing, cleaning and laundry industry from the 
compilation in 1936. Revisions due to these changes have been carried back to 
1917 in so far as possible. 


Effects of the Depression upon the Main Groups.—In Table 8, is shown 
the effects of the depression and the recovery since 1933 upon the main groups of 
industries with regard to the numbers employed, the salaries and wages paid, and 
the gross value of products. Owing to the price decline in the depression, money 
values both of wages and of products were naturally affected more than the number 
of employees. Furthermore, during periods of curtailed production there is a ten- 
dency for wage-earners to be put on part time, while the number of salaried employees 
responds less quickly to reduction in output than that of wage-earners. Therefore, 
there are a number of reasons why the variation in the number of employees should 
be less than that of money values. The figures of Table 8 should be compared with 
those of Table 6 which show changes in volume of production. 


As noted elsewhere in this chapter (especially under the discussion of volume 


of manufacturing production on pp. 404 to 406), the depression affected the pro- 


duction of capital or durable goods much more than that of consumption goods. 
Therefore, production in such groups as iron products, and wood and paper products 
declined more seriously than that in such groups as textiles, vegetable products, and 
animal products, and in 1937 the recovery had not progressed far enough for the 
production of durable goods to have regained the relative position it held in 1929. 
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8.—Percentage Variation in Employment, Salaries and Wages, and Gross Value of 
Products in the Main Industrial Groups Compared for Specific Years, 1929, 1933 
and 1937. 


Nore.—The highest pre-depression year was 1929, while the lowest depression year was 1933. 


1933 1937 1937 
Compared with | Compared with Compared with 
1929. 1929. 1933. 
Industrial Groups. : ross -_,|_ Gross 5 Gross 
(ae Peay os of os Pa Value of ge ie bi Yale of 
ployees. To- |ployees. ro-_ |ijployees. TO- 
Wages. ducts. Wages. ducts. Wages. ducts. 
Vegetable products........ —17-2 | —28-5 | —44-8 || + 3-5 | — 1-3 | —14-2 |) +25-0 | +38-1 +55-6 | 
Animal products.......... —21-5 | —25-2 | —43-3 || + 0-5] + 4-4] — 5-9 || +28-0 | +39-5 +65-9 
Textile products........... — 7-9 | —23-3 | —30-7 || +17-1 | +10-6 | — 0-7 || +27-2| +44-3 +43 -3 
Wood and paper products. .| —86-1 | —46-8 | —52-9 || —10-5 | —13-9 | —17-6 || +40-1 | +61-7 | -+74-9 
tron and its products...... —48-6 | —64-5 | —72-6 || —10-9 | —19-9 | —21-3 || +73-3 |4+125-8 | +187-1 
Non-ferrous metals........ —36-6 | —48-4 | —41-9 || +11-9 | + 5-9 | +70-1 || +76-5 |4+105-4 | +192-8 
Non-metallic minerals.....| —42-0 | —50-5 | —42-8 || —18-5 | —22-0 | — 9-4 |) +40-4 | +57-6 +58-5 
Chemicals statu. ance — 7-8 | —17-2 | —38-0 || +381-6 | +26-4 | + 7-5 || +42-7 | +52-7 +60-5 
Miscellaneous products....| —22-6 | —37-3 | —52-9 || + 8-5 | — 4-2 | —19-4 |} +40-1 | +52-8] +-70-9 
Averages, All Industries.| —?9-7 | —48-9 | —49-7 || — 0-9 | — 7-14 - 6-7 || +40-9 | +65-4 | +85-4 


Vegetable Products.—The industries of this group are mainly dependent upon 
the agricultural crops of Canada for their raw materials and, in some instances, 
their products enter largely into the export trade. However, there are some import- 
ant industries in the group—e.g., the rubber industry—that are almost entirely 
dependent upon imported raw materials. 


The Flour-Milling Industry—This is the most important member of the group 
from the standpoint of gross value of production. Under modern conditions the 
industry has a capacity for flour production far in excess of domestic consump- 
tion, so that its prosperity has fluctuated widely with the condition of the export 
market. Exports of wheat flour declined from 10,737,000 barrels in 1928 to 4,087,000 
in 1937, but in spite of the decrease Canada continues to be one of the leading 
exporters of wheat flour. A majority of flour-mills also grind coarse grains for the 
production of live-stock feed. In rural districts there are many small mills devoted 
entirely to the grinding or chopping of feed grains, usually on a custom basis. 


FLOUR-MILLS OF CANADA, WITH THEIR EQUIPMENT AND CAPACITIES, BY 
PROVINCES, 1937, WITH TOTALS, 1936. 


oe an) rocbins Wreent! 
: an opping ota apacity 
Province. Grist Mills. Mills. Rolls. Stones. | of Flour- 
Mills. Mills. 
No No No pairs pairs bbl 
Prince Edward Island....... 11 1 12 481 
INOVS: SCOURS otis vaneetoass 2 7 ) 5 Nil 53 
New Brunswick............. 19 25 43 ie 415 
Quebecsseemee elena Soe 81 148 229 377 146 12,716 
CNTATIONT eae Ramee ee 114 508 622 1,890 33 50, 092 
IManitobateenn sa. oe ie ee 32 8 40 5 4 11,320 
Saskatchewan............... 42 21 63 514 17, 13, 862 
Albertask, $y seeretr eet py: 44 34 78 602 1 12,394 
British Columbia........... 8 5 8 46 Nil 724 
LOpATS MOS (a tescons 335 | 751 1,086 4,075 208 102,057 
TOTALS, 1936........ 363 755 Lae WSS 4,425 219 102, 042 


Bread and Bakery Products —With the increase in urban population, and the 
changes resulting from motor transportation which make it possible for factory- 
made bread to be economically distributed in rural communities, the bread industry 
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has expanded rapidly in the past decade. Table 12, p. 426, shows that in 1937 this 
industry ranked eleventh in gross value of products, ninth in net value, fifth in 
number of employees, and eighth in salaries and wages paid. 


Rubber Goods.—The rubber industry in 1937 ranked third in this group and 
thirteenth among the industries of Canada in gross value of products. This industry 
is, of course, closely related to the use of motor vehicles, and the fact that in 1937 
Canada stood fifth among the nations of the world in the number of such vehicles 
registered, partly accounts for her ranking among the leading countries as a manu- 
facturer of rubber goods. ‘The industry is able to operate so efficiently in Canada 
upon a quantity basis that, besides supplying the domestic market, it contributes 
largely to the export trade. See the “Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade 
of Canada, 1938-39”, p. 51, where it is shown that in 1938 Canada ranked third 
among the countries of the world in the export of rubber tires. 


Fruit and Vegetable Preparations.—This industry, which includes canned fruits, 
canned vegetables, pickles, vinegar, jams, etc., is another important member of the 
vegetable products group. The industry has grown rapidly since the War of 1914-18. 
During the period 1923-37 the volume of fruit and vegetable preparations produced 
increased over 220 p.c. (see Table 7, p. 406). This growth is remarkable as it 
represents an increase in the domestic demand, both imports and exports being 
relatively small as compared with domestic production, although there is a small 
export surplus. 


Tobacco, Cigars, and Cigarettes —The tobacco manufacturing industry is another 
important division of this group that caters very largely to the domestic market. 
Imports and exports of manufactured tobacco are small. The industry normally 
absorbs about three-quarters of the tobacco crop of Canada, although a proportion 
of imported raw leaf is used for blending. 

Other important industries of this group are: biscuits and confectionery, brew- 
ing, sugar refineries, and coffee, tea, and spices. With regard to the sugar-refining 
industry, refineries situated on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts use imported raw 
cane sugars, while others in western Ontario and Alberta manufacture beet sugar. 
The production of the latter is shown in the Agriculture chapter, pp. 224-225. 


Animal Products.—The industries of this group process the products of agri- 
cultural live stock, of fisheries, and of fur-bearing animals. 

Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—The products of this, the leading industry of 
the group, besides supplying the home market, constitute an important element in 
exports, especially bacon and hams. The growth of the industry from a production 
valued at $3,800,000 in 1870, and $7,100,000 in 1890, to that of to-day has.been 
accompanied by a concentration of the major part of the production into a com- 
paratively small number of large establishments, thereby facilitating greater effi- 
ciency of operation and the utilization of by-products for the production of fertilizers, 
glue, and canned meats and soups. There has been a large increase in the number of 
establishments since 1930, due to the inclusion of wholesale butchers operating small 
plants engaged in slaughtering only. The inclusion of these small establishments 
did not affect materially the value of production of the industry. The numbers of 
live stock slaughtered at Canadian inspected establishments are shown in the 
Internal Trade chapter (see Index). 

Butter and Cheese-—For many years this industry has been of leading import- 
ance in Canada. © It originated in the mixed-farming and dairying districts of Eastern 
Canada, and about the beginning of the present century large quantities of butter 
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and cheese were exported. However, with the increase of population and expansion 
of grain growing on the prairies, exports of these products declined. Since the War 
of 1914-18 there has been a tendency for mixed farming and dairying to spread 
in certain districts of the West and in certain years a considerable export movement 
of butter has again occurred. Cheese production has declined since the War 
of 1914-18, but a large proportion of the production is still exported. Further 
information regarding the dairy industries appears in the Agriculture chapter 
at pp. 216 to 220. 


Leather Tanneries, and Boots and Shoes.—The tanning industry has long been 
established on a considerable scale, mainly, of course, because the large numbers of 
cattle raised and slaughtered provide a ready supply of hides. The industry is now 
so well developed that there is an export surplus of tanned leather. The boot and 
shoe industry almost completely supplies the home market in standard lines, the 
small import surplus being largely confined to expensive shoes. The tanning in- 
dustry is centred chiefly in Ontario, but more than half the total boots and shoes 
are manufactured in the Province of Quebec. 


Fish Curing and Packing.—This industry occupies an important place in rela- 
tion to the fisheries of Canada. A considerable proportion of the annual catch is 
exported to foreign markets in cured and canned forms. Further information 
regarding the industry appears in the Fisheries chapter especially at pp. 2938 to 295. 


Textile Products.—The industries of this group have developed from the 
household spinning and weaving of the early settlers. They now supply the bulk of 
the requirements of domestic consumption (see Table 5, p. 404). The import balance 
under this heading consists largely of either raw materials or fine goods that cannot 
be competitively manufactured in Canada. Two important raw materials consumed 
by branches of industry in this group—namely, raw cotton and raw silk—are 
entirely imported. The industries of this group are developed chiefly in the eastern 
provinces, where the factors of climate, cheap power, available labour forces, and 
accessibility of raw materials are favourable to large-scale growth. 

In net production, i.e., in value added by manufacture, which is a truer criterion 
than gross production of the place of the group in the industrial life of the country, 
the textile group was fifth in 1937 among the nine major groups shown in the sum- 
mary statistics of Table 3, p. 401, being exceeded by the wood and paper, iron and 
its products, vegetable, and non-ferrous metal products groups. Textiles accounted 
for about 12 p.c. of the net manufacturing production of Canada. As an indi- 
cation of the contribution that the textile group made in 1937 to employment in 
the Dominion, the group stood third in the number of employees and third in 
salaries and wages paid, with about 18-4 p.c. of the total employees in manufacturing 
and 14-5 p.c. of the total salaries and wages paid. (See Table 19, p. 487.) The 
manufacture of textiles may be regarded under two general divisions: (1) the 
spinning, weaving, and knitting trades, and (2) the finishing trades. In the past, 
the second division, which consists principally of the making up of piece goods into 
articles of clothing, has been the larger, but in recent years there has been a tend- 
ency for the first or primary division to equal or exceed the second in value of 
production. 
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Cotton Yarn and Cloth.—This is the largest industry in the textile group. In 
1937 it ranked fourteenth among the industries of Canada (see Table 12, p. 426), 
and third among the industries of Quebec (Table 4, p. 458). 


Finishing Trades.—As already mentioned, the industries engaged in making up 
piece goods into clothing are a very important division of the textile group. The 
largest of these industries are women’s factory clothing, men’s factory clothing, and 
men’s furnishing goods, while the manufacture of hats and caps and of corsets are 
somewhat smaller industries in the same division. The manufacture of woollen 
textiles is not so largely developed in Canada as that of other textile products. 
Nevertheless, the woollen cloth, woollen goods, n. e. s., woollen yarn, and carpet in- 
dustries, taken together, constitute quite a large textile production and, in addition, 
the products of the hosiery and knitted goods industry include a large percentage of 
woollen materials. Detailed statistics of these industries are shown in Table 9, 
while their relative importance compared with other industries in Canada appears 
in Tables 12 and 12A. Imports and exports of textile products may be found in 
Tables 12 and 13 of the External Trade chapter (sce Index). 


Hosiery and Kmitied Goods.—This industry is important from the standpoint of 
employment in the Dominion. In 1937, although ranking only eighteenth in value 
of production, it was thirteenth in salaries and wages paid (Table 12, p. 426). The 
volume of knitted goods produced has increased materially in the years since 1934, 
being 131-8 in 1937 compared with 111-4 in 1929. 


Sik and Artificial Silk.—This industry has shown a remarkable expansion dur- 
ing recent years. While the great majority of other manufactures have scarcely 
yet regained the level of production attained in 1929, this industry has since then 
increased 21 p.c. in capital investment, 135 p.c. in number of employees, 138 p.c. in 
salaries and wages paid, 96 p.c. in net value, and 93 p.c. in gross value of produc- 
tion. As most of these comparisons are in money values, the record is especially 
remarkable in view of the decline in price levels during the period. Much of the 
growth has been due to the development of artificial silk textiles. 


Wood and Paper Products.—While the gross value of production by indus- 
tries of this group ranked third in 1937 among the main groups, following vegetable 
products and iron products, the wood and paper group stood highest in net values, 
capital employed, employees, and salaries and wages paid. These industries draw 
their raw materials almost entirely from-the forests of Canada. The primary 
operations in the woods provide work during part of the year for an average of 
200,000 individuals, largely during the season when other forms of employment 
are at their minimum. This has a valuable steadying effect on general labour 
conditions throughout the year. 

The operations of the two leading industries under this group, namely, pulp 
and paper mills and sawmills, are treated fully in the Forestry chapter at pp. 265 to 
276, while statistics regarding capital, employees, power installed, etc., appear in 
Table 9, p. 416. 

The printing industries—printing and publishing, printing and bookbinding, 
lithographing, engraving, and trade composition—are included within this group 
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because paper is the principal material used by them. The first two especially make 
an important contribution to manufacturing production in Canada, as indicated by 
their place in the forty leading industries (Table 12). Other large industries included 
in the wood and paper group are: paper boxes and bags, furniture, and planing mills, 
sash and door factories. } 


Iron and Its Products.—The gross value of production by industries of this 
group was second among the nine main groups in 1937. In periods of active pros- 
perity the relative standing of the group tends to rise; it stood first in 1920 and 1929, 
while in 1933 it was fifth (Table 3). The value of production increased nearly 
three times from 1933 to 1937, while the volume (Table 6) increased by 136 p.c. 
The demand for durable goods depends in large measure upon the rate of capital 
improvement, which is almost at a standstill in times of depression and rises to 
a high level in times of prosperity. 


Primary Iron and Steel.—There are at present four companies operating blast 
furnaces in Canada for the production of pig-iron. One of these is located in Nova 
Scotia and uses local coal and iron ore from the great Wabana deposit in Newfound- 
land which it controls. The other three are located in Ontario on the Great Lakes 
waterways where they have the advantage of cheap water transportation for iron 
ore imported from the Messabi Range of Minnesota and coal from Pennsylvania. 
_These firms also operate open-hearth steel furnaces and rolling mills to make steel 
ingots, blooms and billets, merchant and alloy steel bars, rails, structural shapes, 
plates, sheets, rail fastenings, etc. There is also a large production in Canada of 
ferro-alloys (ferro-silicon, ferro-manganese, etc.) which are produced in electric 
furnaces. These alloys usually constitute the most important item of Canadian 
exports of primary iron. Output of these products since 1920 is shown in Table 16 
of the Mines and Minerals chapter, p. 337. 


Automobiles.—This is the most important industry of the iron group and is 
indeed one of the largest industries in Canada (Table 12). Table 4 of Part III of 
the Transportation chapter shows the number of vehicles manufactured, imported, 
and exported in each year, while in the Internal Trade chapter the retail sales of 
motor vehicles are shown. 


Automobile Supplies.—As an adjunct to the manufacture and wide use of motor 
vehicles, a large industry has developed for the independent production of parts 
and supplies required for the making, repair, and upkeep of such vehicles. 


Railway Rolling-Stock.—With railway transportation so important a factor in 
the economic life of Canada, the manufacture and repair of railway vehicles is a 
large and widespread industry. In addition to rolling-stock for the standard steam 
and electric railways, the industry produces locomotives and cars for industrial, 
mining, and engineering purposes. The industry stands high among the industries 
of Canada in the number of employees engaged and in salaries and wages paid. 


Other important industries classified under the iron group are: machinery, 
sheet metal products, castings and forgings, wire and wire goods, hardware and 
tools, agricultural implements, etc. The manufacture of agricultural implements 
has been at a low level for some years owing to the depressed condition of agricul- 
ture, especially in the grain-growing West. 


— 
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Non-Ferrous Metals.—Two industries classified under this group have shown 
outstanding development in the period since the War of 1914-18. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Smelting and Refining.—This industry now ranks first in 
gross value of products and second in net value. An important factor in its rapid 
growth has been the discovery and development of a number of large deposits of 
base metal ores in Canada, while the availability of low-cost electric power has been 
another factor in its expansion. This latter factor accounts very largely for the 
establishment of one large plant on the Saguenay where imported aluminium ore is 
smelted into bars and other forms of pure metal for export. The products of the 
whole industry now constitute an important element of the export trade. 


Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.—The total horse-power installed in central 
electric stations in Canada has increased from 1,900,000 in 1919 to 7,477;000 in 
1938, while the production in kilowatt hours has increased in the same period from 
5,500,000,000 to 26,154,000,000 (see Table 6, Water Powers chapter, p. 369). 
Accompanying this growth of production there has been a very widespread extension 
of the use of electricity for industrial, commercial, and domestic purposes. A 
large market has therefore developed in Canada for a wide variety of electrical 
equipment from the largest generators down to household appliances, and a very 
large industry (eighth among the industries of Canada in 1937, as shown in Table 
12) has grown up to supply that market. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products.—About half the total production of this 
group is accounted for by the petroleum-refining industry. 


Petroleum Products—The petroleum-refining industry has grown to its 
present size with the increased use of motor vehicles. In the past the crude petro- 
leum has been largely imported and the refineries were located where such imports 
were economically available either by water or pipe-line transportation. Develop- 
ments in the Turner Valley are providing a large supply of crude petroleum in Canada. 


Coke and Gas Products.—This industry, being chiefly the production of domestic 
heating and illuminating gas, has not shown striking expansion, being affected by 
the competition of low-cost electricity. However, most of the main centres of 
population are provided with gas services. Production in 1921, valued at $33,000,000, 
compares with a production valued at $42,000,000 for 1937. 

Other important industries included in the non-metallic mineral group are: glass 
products, abrasives, cement, and clay products. The two last-mentioned industries, 
which in recent years have been below normal production owing to the low level of 
activity in construction and building, showed some improvement in 1937. The 
manufacture of artificial abrasives is well developed in Canada because of the 
advantage of low-cost electric power and a considerable part of the product of the 
industry is exported. 


Chemicals and Allied Products.—Industries of this group are widely devel- 
oped in Canada. Production attained a very high level during the War of 1914-18. 
However, since those war industries disappeared there has been a very real growth 
for ordinary commercial and industrial purposes. Volume of production under this 
group was higher in 1937 than in any other vear since 1923 (Table 6). 
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9.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Province, Group or Kind of Industry. 


PROVINCE. 


BI QUOD OG. oie cin nmin oye veins sages eos 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 


1| Vegetable products................. 
A ATIENAlprOGUCtS. 5 = eae seksi creer 
3| Textiles and textile products........ 
4|Wood and paper products........... 
5\Iron and its products............... 
6| Non-ferrous metal products......... 
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%| Non-metallic mineral products. .. 


8|Chemicals and allied products............... 


9) Miscellaneous industries.......... 


1.—Vegetable Products— 
Aerated and mineral waters.... 


ecco eoescoes 
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Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc 
Bread and other bakery products 
Breweries:..6 mete cece eee: 
Coffee, tea, and spices............ 
Wistilleries MALL. sce ie. ae 


Foods, stock and poultry......... 
Foods, miscellaneous............. 
Fruit and vegetable preparations. 
Ice creaniicones: Aah aie. 


Malt and malt products.......... 
Rice mills ee. osecicce ocean 


Rubber goods, including rubber footwear. . 


Starch and glucose............... 
Sugar refineries.................. 


Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes... 


Tobacco processing and packing. . 
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Totals, Vegetable Products........ 


2.—Anima! Products— 
Animal oils and fats.............. 
Belting, leather! 45 oe cts ce ore 


Boot and shoe findings, leather............ 


Boots and shoes, leather......... 
Butter and cheese................ 
Condensed milk.................. 
Dairy products, other............ 
Fish curing and packing.......... 
Fur dressing and dyeing.......... 
PurgO0ds apace eee ea ee 
Gloves and mittens, leather...... 


Hair goods, animal and human... 


Leather tanneries.: >. 0.0. 0..000. 
Miscellaneous leather goods...... 
Sausage and sausage casings...... 


eer e reese 


seer eenee 


ee 
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Slaughtering and meat packing............ 


Totals, Animal Products. 


3.—Textiles and Textile Products— 
1} Awnings, tents, and sails......... 
2| Bags; cotton; and JUtC......00. 6 
3| Batting and wadding............. 
4| Carpets, mats, and rugs.......... 


a ee 


eee eer eene 


Ce ee 


~eeeereos 


Establish- 
ments. 


_ Capital 
Employed. 


Salaried Employees. 


24,834 


5, 968 
4,435 
1,941 
8,497 
1,345 


a ff 


— | | 


2,637,472 
94,756, 601 
89,797,597 


1,117, 772,721 
1, 674, 806, 201 
119,363,026) ~ 


39, 279,050 
70,804,070 
256,011, 093 


3,465,227,831 


539,531,357 
230, 312, 163 
322, 204,180 
927,070, 757 
651,398, 528 
306,522, 643 
287,473,542 
161,165,068 
39, 549, 593 


15, 432, 234 
38,565, 652 
49,164,576 
64,162, 671 
15,495, 053 
34,563,076 
56, 280, 032 


11, 232, 061 
47,488,051 
571,446 
2,450,557 
2,152,651 
9,390, 608 
1,095,821 
65,119, 212 
7,307,050 
35,413, 781 
59,359, 240 
6, 766, 504 
7, 203, 906 


288, 864 
1,038, 756 
1,350, 035 

27,374, 704 
60, 001, 842 


18, 130, 385 
1,293,174 

12,034,990 
2, 666, 266 

63,176 

24, 596, 637 


65, 411, 606 


230,312,163 


—— | | | 


1,988,744 
6,307,277 
1,412,376 
7,266,517 


Male. |Female.| Salaries. 
No. No. $ 
219 45 211,951 
1, 849 428 3, 187,215 
1, 668 428 3, 245, 800 
29,574, 6,874 59,072, 673 
44,713} 14,330} 104,676,703 
3, 629 879 7,295,154 
1,627 273 2,495, 225 
2,455 463 4,445,935 
5,358 i 015 11,352,819 
91,092] 24,735) 195,983,475 
15,593} 3,805 31, 157,950 
11,592| 25315 18, 672,367 
9,830) 4,216 24,459 516 
23,205] 5,293 46,350, 850 
13,593} 3,482 32,751, 724 
6,540 Analy 16, 795, 769 
3,509 784 7,824,906 
5,435] 2,033 13, 803, 106 
1,795 636 4,167, 287 
861 182 1,675, 624 
2,299 575 4, 609, 104 
2,484 671 3, 208, 837 
1,240 141 3, 224,327 
652 207 1,570,472 
444 121 1,065, 689 
1,632 201 2,295,245 
109 40 239,151 
267 82 508,995 
477 185 1,156,110 
969 318 1,811,904 
13 8 21,969 
36 7 93,730 
67 21 122,104 
69 8 191,670 
17 2 45,016 
1,459 479 3,449, 685 
116 55 372,921 
349 65 1,181,584 
1, 666 396 3,596,195 
184 12 303, 064 
183 29 414,554 
15,593) 3,805 $1,157,950 
16 2 22,686 
52 17 118, 023 
5] 12 113, 652 
1,308 397 2,842,222 
4,893 893 5, 296, 892 
140 33 281,617 
124 35 218, 813 
522 80 722, 651 
65 13 148, 034 
680 195 1,322,194 
192 58 20,119 
2 Nil 2,506 
319 62 946, 872 
503 135 842,342 
96 17 128, 869 
2,629 366 5,344, 875 
11,592) 2,315 18,672,367 
130 39 206, 739 
112 36 313, 632- 
15 4 58,147 
148 49 429,812 — 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1937. 


Employees on Wages. Paves eae oe Cost of Values of Products. 
. Installed. ee, Materials. 
Male. |Female.) Wages Electricity. Net. Gross. 
No. No. $ h.p $ $ $ $ 
555 243 395,596 4,021 63, 602 2,386,091 1,117,298 3,566,991) 1 
18, 422 2,389] 13,540,123 177, 480 4,282, 807 46, 964, 053 33, 146, 796 84, 393, 656] 2 
11,478 2,038] 11,817,510 232,931 8,725,196 36, 983, 284 28,770, 727 69,479,207] 3 
131,850) 50,735} 157,898,534 1,719, 749 37,695,970 562, 889, 160 445, 885, 666} 1,046,470, 796] 4 
208,673} 54,027) 268,341,345 1,827, 681 49, 813,333] 1,025, 871, 741 804, 703,114) 1,880,388, 188] 5 
15, 875 3,323] 19,903,824 128, 861 3,170,472 87, 684, 514 49,950, 465 140, 805,451) 6 
3,929 278 4,262,929 38, 203 1,354, 230 43,782,999 17,068, 655 62,205, 884] 7 
8,510 1,096 9,457,127 71, 609 1,403,375 55, 898, 599 28,923,095 86, 225,069) 8 
32,993 = 210} 40,626,574 511, 748 8,098, 861 144, 466, 346 99,359,051 251,924,258] 9 
427,285| 117,339) 525,743,562 4,712,283 109,607,846) 2,006,926,787) 1,508,924,867| 3,625,459, 500 
52,659] 22,201) 63,474,951 347, 002 10,179,323 395,491,147 266, 869, 693 672,540,163) 1 
42,406] 11,683] 46,143,994 133, 647 5, 128, 850 326, 537, 087 118,117,971 449,783,908] 2 
49,600} 58,031) 80,596,535 211,729 6, 493, 006 219,813,775 174, 076, 945 400,883, 726] 3 
108,551] 10,205} 118,947, 635 2,420, 436 33, 830, 384 256, 269,941 306, 961, 553 597,061,878) 4 
106,346 3,727| 130,509, 406 719, 265 16, 563, 232 328,091, 063 280,165, 582 624, 819,877) 5 
30, 551 5,352] 40,926,959 472,031 16,940, 211 282,532,128 182, 968, 223 482,440,562] 6 
18,938 606} 22,565,052} 239, 898 14,599,345 115,938,578 77, 667, 225 208, 205,148) 7 
11,272 3,228] 14,809,613 141, 755 Dnoea, Oso 64, 460, 947 79, 290, 240 148,973,220) 8 
6,962 2,306 7, 769,417 26,520 651,462 17,792,121 22,807,435 41,251,018) 9 
2,806 119 2,800, 194 4,032 284,955 7, 692, 636 14, 405, 522 22,383,113) 1 
4,028 4,977 6, 282, 900 22,564 (A OET 24,351, 815 24,352,071 49,475,403) 2 
Loeiel 2,386; 16,550,903 17,055 2,190,098 39,498, 456 34, 774, 337 76,462,891] 3 
3, 732 38} 4,680,190 23,279 777,515 18,155,465 24,552,091 43,485,071] 4 
701 589 1,087,317 3,121 102, 661 20, 691, 430 6, 241,184 27,035,275) 5 
976 500 1,361, 819 9,134 420, 6383 7,039,910 17, 295, 469 24,756,012] 6 
3,817 153 8,582,511 117, 482 1, 221, 492 111,558, 331 20,854,356} 133,634,179) 7 
94 221 657,037 5, 262 194, 806 4,377, 758 6, 888, 649 11,461,213] 8 
553 16 562, 247 7,487 106, 743 9,448,963 2,894,129 12,449, 835) 9 
851 525 1, 147, 459 6, 665 ‘176, 661 10, 812, 700 9,183,448 20,172, 809)10 
4,493 4,850 5,382,573 21,156 725,398 30, 620, 211 18,944, 102 50, 289, 711/11 
39 14 33, 718 53 15,385 141, 707 182,307 339, 399}12 
198 1 199,713 2,183 63,748 4,036, 075 949,705 5,049, 528113 
147 96 158, 248 1, 875 49,069 1,184, 874 629,101 1,863, 044/14 
270 9 366, 114 5, 628 296,395 4,944, 903 3,946, 667 9,187,965)15 
67 Nil 68, 087 814 6, 298 1,089, 856 330, 775 1,426, 929)16 
8,039 3,058} 10,591,381 66, 424 1,339,517 31,126, 755 41,797,481 74, 263, 753/17 
532 20 547,938 4,537 223,456 3, 658, 857 2,477, 767 6,360, 080/18 
1,829 89 2; 137,277 23,310 951,416 29,013,057 10,951,571 40,916,044)19 
2,045 3,813 3,981,915 3,150 167,388 23, 169, 834 21,772,913 45,110, 135/20 
1,024 700 932, 433 562 43,586 10, 824, 227 1, 766, 885 12, 634, 698/21 
407 20 362,977 1,229 50, 586 2,053,327 1,679,163 38, 783, 076/22 
52,659) 22,201) 63,474,951 347,002 10,179,323 395,491,147 266,869, 693 672,540,163 
32 Nil 34, 465 265 12,101 135, 793 95,756 243,650) 1 
99 os 94, 836 303 9,771 466, 241 422,977 898,989] 2 
331 61 315, 989 2, 100 * 568,248 700, 040 732, 363 1,490,651) 3 
9,209 5,859} 10,184,420 7,100 281, 207 22,295, 404 18,512,102 41,088,713] 4 
10,274 523] 10,402,193 42,815 1, 768, 084 91,175,996 31,990,975 124,935,055} 5 
599 30 612, 209 4,306 377,531 7,902, 889 2 967, 403 11, 247,823) 6 
313 41 379,730 2,091 60,538 1,312,181 1,525,160 2,897,879] 7 
3,812 1,013 2, 632,120 13, 402 397,251 16,318, 781 9,372,593 26,088,625) 8 
65 113 574, 708 1, 245 36, 969 , 224 1,084,574 1,397, 767| 9 
1,452 1,092 2,407,982 514 68, 635 10, 485, 009 5, 707, 456 16, 261, 100}10 
722 951 1,050,318 368 23,025 2,301,112 1, 856, 488 4,180, 625)11 
14 2 12,020 75 1,478 38, 504 42,032 82, 014)12 
3,868 133 3, 629, 831 16, 162 518,940 18,592,794 7,158,060 26,269, 794/138 
1,748 765 1,785,910 1, 674 66,541 4,732, 144 3,917,960 8, 716, 645}14 
281 287,130 579 42,223 1, 746, 324 776, 720 2,565,267 15 
8,998 1:O¢7|= 11, 740, 133 39,995 1, 406, 308 148, 057, 651 31,955, 352 181,419, 311/16 
42,406} 11,683] 46,143,994 133,647 5,128,850 326,537,087 118,117,971 449,783,908 
260 200 361, 472 405 18,411 1,155, 729 1,020, 721 2,194,861) 1 
300 496 592, 295 1,413 37, 814 7,554, 563 1,612,090 9,204,467) 2 
128 16 160, 5382 78 16,954 669, 840 391, 465 1,078,259] 3 
~ 753 420 964, 790 3,386 141, 265 2,631, 844 2,592,467 5,365,576! 4 
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9.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Watabliah: Capel Salaried Employees. 


Province, Group or Kind of Industry. Thane Employed Sick 
; i ale. 


Female.| Salaries. 


3.—Textiles and Textile Products—concl. No. $ No. No. $ 
Bie Clothing simon Ss taChoLry...: otescs tse. eels 198 20,868,845} 1,592 467 2,994,446 
6| Clothing, women’s factory................ 593 26,734,768} 2,043 984 4,816,453 
%| Clothing contractors, men’s and women’s.. 129 751, 653 215 25 298, 807 
8| .Cordage; rope, aud twine... ..0...05..0..... 10 11, 254,478 88 26 243,495 
OE CORSETS ata Mae oe Cas cir cee ORO ole Sees 23 3,437, 503 171 215 594,718 
10} Cotton and wool waste..............-.0.5. 18 996,992 40 15 102, 222 
fil cCottonttextiles,'n ie:8. 93... eee cre ee. 48 8,107,954 117 63 273,829 
12 eeCottonthread fo. bee ses ee eee 5 3,079,155 150 46 294,351 
13)'Cotton) yarn and cloth?....22hno see. se aa. 36 67, 832, 556 495 171 1,383, 263 
14] Dyeing and finishing of textiles............ 26 5,051, 200 131 36 341,120 
ThimehlaxedEessedsee Cee Bees eee eee ence 6 178, 239 2 apa 3,900 
16|. Burnishine coods;imen' sia eciae okies ee os 195 7220202 864 422 2,242,845 
17; Gloves and mittens, fabric................ 9 655, 539 18 6 41,791 
18) MeHiats: and caps an Wee eeahs tee ce eae 171 7,158, 794 588 222 1,354, 703 
19| Hosiery and knitted goods................ 171 51,666,165} 1,172 667 3,265, 006 
20| Miscellaneous textiles, 7.€.8................ 14 11, 701,357 338 ue 977,965 
21| Oiled and waterproofed clothing........... 12 787, 217 29 14 80, 135 
SO Silk anc arth (Glial Kcomacee eri tae cane ee 29 84,135,176 678 344 2,016, 630 
ISN OOUEHICLOLM ca tmaeiey. cen cine cierto Dh 20,551,152 377 131 1,064,367 
24 Woollen 2O0Us, West aeer feat esse 30 8,671,651 114 32 407,937 
THIEN COLL EN, ALD an cavrc cae eee s mee ore ics ee 34 8,579, 813 192 119 602, 809 
SG MALL OUHeL INCUStIIOS’ Astin rae ceateraae airs ee 2 306, 827 11 5 50,394 
Totals, Textiles and Products..... 1,941; 322,204,180} 9,830) 4,216 24,459,516 
4.—Wood and Paper Products— 
1} Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies..... 8 224, 216 15 3 19,347 
DT les LUp bie eran ee Leute reset ee Mine 22 221,484 34 6 53,661 
Bilt d Byes nme ar nl Fe bine as es beta eect e Sars Oe cicia dreds 134 2,094,054 185 17 201,490 
4) BOxes UNG DAS wDADeL ie se pecan eae 147 23,400,776 823 268 2,383,772 
SC BOses aVOOMEN canoes cause. eee eto 142 7,927,779 333 48 655, 785 
6| Carriages, wagons, and sleighs............ 88 1,014, 854 108 5 96,115 
a CS MATCOAL ee aan. cicero ree etree ane eee ors oe 195 95,109 198 Nil 31,000 
8| Coffins and caskets........... Sah tity, ie Ae aS 49 4,249, 880 137 24 274,291 
Os COONCr ALO sy ne cree ee ed eI ae. a 1, 746, 986 96 7 142, 782 
10| Engraving, stereotyping, and electrotyping 105 10,540, 269 559 152 1, 427, 204 
Sli Uixcelsion wtrnas rece eee ee tice 11 334, 480 25 8 22, 603 
T2it; Wloorins, hard wooden tee sey en cca eas 18 3, 200, 191 89 24 219,988 
13) tMaurniture,. cece en oe eee RNR es hae > 435 27,445,103} 1,289 297 2,260,928 
14; Lasts, trees, and shoe findings............. 12 1,404, 501 Bo 19 120, 893 
U5 PeVithooraphineoe swe. eee rae 41 10, 770, 936 407 177 1,331, 814 
16] Miscellaneous paper products.............. 129 19,445, 381 639 262 1, 708,510 
17| Miscellaneous wooden products............ 120 4, 888, 274 221 53 412,730 
18} Planing mills, sash and door factories...... 669 29,653,158] 1,287 207 1,953,933 
19| Printing and bookbinding................. 1,238} ° 42,091,744 2,966 755 6,013, 297 
20 Erinn anc DPUOlisiiney ns jaacecterer cites: 779 53,235,912} 6,274) 2,000 12,397,079 
Pits Pulp, ONC DAVEE na. cant small lean aebiestee. ss « 98} 570,852,287} 3,475 569 9,561,449 
22| Refrigerators, other than electric......... 13 647,913 46 12 80, 297 
23| Roofing paper, wall-board, etc............. 14 5, 530, 295 216 72 606, 931 
DAN SAWS nes, Rote ketone Pace ee ees eee ae 3, 836 90,405,105} 3,394 223 3,416,279 . 
25| Trade composition......... GLAM. lfetiyar neta 35 1, 086, 694 69 16 185,334 | 
2G) te WOOUGE WANG Ce non ter cee hae nie eerie 19 1,081,013 41 13 97,450 
D7 SE VV OOG SUUTUING. sci. henge ota neers hax nein eer einer 41 2,447, 651 86 13 135,005 
28)\ PAT ORNErINGUSUDICS. siti coc crnperetensternie sales 22 11,481, 712 138 43 534,546 
Totals, Wood and Paper Products. 8,497| 927,070,757) 23,205) 5,293 46,350,850 
5.—Iron and Its Products— 
1} Agricultural implements................... oT 60,927,315 701 216 1,538,918 
S| TOANTOLAl tie terre reste moe elec eticieds mien ote ee 8 2, 836, 836 116 14 188,515 
3 SEATLOINODILGR ee eres ett aduaeee sccretasine a 15 57,996,242] 1,650 519 4,626, 793 
4| Automobile supplies. .2...... 0.052.000. 000s 88 28,440,176 763 263 1,913, 557 
| ARSC VCO Bt. Se eRPInL Teate Cte. Oho teeters wer nceae ete 4 2,297,866 ot 11 53,056 
6| Boilers, tanks, and engines................. 54 13, 875, 620 487 117 1,077,873 
7| Bridge and structural steel work.......... 19 21,200,308 766 96 1,780, 214 
Sits Castings:and 1OTeNes. we. sos ei aasuieite oe 231 48,814,929 1,196 312 2,768, 908 
Git Hardware and tools. voc: baw eeelces sok 148 28,068,779 620 254 1,694,012 
10| Heating and cooking apparatus............ 68 16, 820,091 651 190 1,462,501 
11) Iron and steel products, n.é.s............... 104 5,170,436 292 55 544,972 
LA PMS CIINCT YY. come ae ter es oe.  ereatee ee 214 66,323,206] 2,006 588 4,611, 155 
13 | Re rimaryeroncauG Sheela aac: bas eee can ee 55 96,875,377 870 214 2,643,902 
14| Railway rolling-stock..................... 37 88,426,476] 1,357 81 3,104,117 
15). Sheet metal producte...scs.shen nese ce taee 148 56,527,585 1,235 348 2,688, 202 
16} Shipbuilding and repairs................... 40 29,163,717 377 42 814,714 
12 eWirecand wire opddase: fo. tenn tienen toe 75 27,633,569 475 162 1,240,315 


Totals, Iren and Its Products..... 1,345 651,398,528 13,593] 3,482 $2,751,724 


ae 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian, Manufacturing Industries 1937—con. 


Employees on Wages. 


No. No. 
5,301 4,816 
4,698} 12,256 

876 1, 269 
656 260 
154 1,144 
180 97 
378 667 
191 393 
11,958 6,536 
748 156 
97 Nil 
1,383 7,404 
47 258 

1, 837 2,000 
6,984) 11,427 
976 221 
158 238 
5,579 3,645 
3,589 2,401 
989 308 
1,306 1,349 
74 54 
49,600} 58,031 
Sif Nil 

71 3 
599 2 

3,062 2,484 

3,037 257 

210 1 
17 Nil 
635 124 
518 Nil 
1,554 392 
80 10 
766 5 
8, 859 359 
407 175 
1,457 585 
1,593 951 
1,116 108 

6, 849 26 
7,121 2,516 
8,314 1,246 

28, 626 535 

162 2 
497 yi 
30,129 171 
220 6 
688 rig | 

875 40 
1,049 128 
108,551) 10,205 
5,466 63 
458 18 

12,442 335 
6,622 768 

358 29 

Ba5l it 
2,556 Nil 

10,524 132 
4,838 799 
4,357 41 

944 21 

9,760 284 

12,927 43 

20,027 31 
6,072 844 
3,078 5 
3,586 Bp bs} 

106,346 $428 


89187—27 


Wages. 


534, 505 
23,757,593 
299, 004 
420,003 
572,810 
1,039,178 


118,947,635 


3,597, 196 
4,291,576 


130,509, 406 


Power 
Installed. 


8, 460 


2,420,436 
22,935 
418 
67,464 
39,942 
1,211 
16,521 
29,332 
53,216 
15,427 
8,704 
5,076 

» 46,027 
212,824 
117,700 
19,549 
44,631 
18,288 


719,265 


Electricity. 


————— | | | | | | 


$ 

164, 272 

234, 857 
31,551 
106, 246 


5,399 
6,493,006 


4,162 
6,988 
24,528 
287,981 
143, 503 
26, 189 
361 
45,763 
24,655 
121, 733 
0 


, 253 
184,986 
842, 403 

16,464 
12,721 
38, 794 
165,942 


33,830,384 


567,240 
23,762 
831,318 
849, 963 
39,495 
226,991 
247,801 
1,505, 625 
519,154 
353, 941 
86, 707 
759, 245 
6,934,008 
2,090,074 
645,412 
279,993 
602, 503 


16,563,232 


Cost of 


Materials. 


$ 
25,594,619 
34,915, 469 


1,731,015 
42,063, 654 
1,535, 898 
104, 646 
16, 053, 321 
443,270 

6, 709,478 
26,446, 763 
5,186, 600 
952,973 
10,453, 196 
13, 938, 282 
4, 803, 689 
6,590, 796 
333,535 


219,813,775 


68, 621 
71,545 
701, 666 
17,097,334 
4,036, 333 
272,098 
49,176 
1,014, 120 
1,219,365 
1,406, 112 
88,956 
2,245,532 
10,965, 149 
417,066 
4,553,159 
11,482,444 
2,061, 756 
12,772,336 
13, 747,403 
12,990, 521 
91,121,629 
308, 628 
3,176,969 
57,280, 080 


5,650,230) © 


206,269,941 


9,319,032 
879,654 
92,706,147 
26,631,014 


1,520,705 
22,204,200 
33, 805,631 
56,191,146 
28,338,113 

3, 204, 905 

7,976,821 


328,091,063 


Value of Products. 


Net. 


$ 
19, 490, 283 
25,460, 429 
1,971,641 
2,565,381 
2,446,195 
600, 660 
1,893,157 
2,011,104 
27,980,994 
2,026, 808 
68,144 
10, 567,996 
342, 201 
6,842,435 
25, 654, 274 
4,790, 408 
581,528 
16, 407, 382 
9,199,482 
3,469, 627 
3, 800, 825 
289, 248 


174,076,945 


| | | sd 


162,467 
201, 625 
1,002,902 
12, 649,984 
4,630, 162 
350, 485 
52,108 
1,451,795 
915, 639 
6,016, 238 
140, 460 
1,352,083 
15,078, 642 
835, 641 
5,832,409 
9,106,399 
2,213, 687 
11,702,460 
23,547,011 
47,231,468 
106, 002, 017 
316,380 
3,522,077 
46,727,302 
703,443 
959,159 
1,141, 836 
3,115,724 


306,961,553 


9,075,122 
827,308 
41,272,815 
19,150, 666 
854,627 
6,112,214 
7,944,795 
23,316,898 
14,282,488 
9,581,258 
2,195,315 
34, 133,371 
33,841,030 
35,573,335 
20,149,241 
6,875, 788 
14,979,311 


— | | | | | SS | | 


280,165,582 


— | | | — | | | 


597,061,878 


Gross. 


60, 610, 755 


18,961,394 
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9.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Province, Group or Kind of Industry. 


6.—Non-ferrous Metal Products— 
Adlumini lim PrOdUCtB.asqc.. cue eos ase en 
Brass and copper products................. 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 
Jewellery and silverware.................. 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous meta! products... 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining... 
Whitemetalalloys: i... ogee ee eee: 


O22 S> 1 phe Co DS mt 


Totals, Non-ferrous Metal Pro-;———|———————__|___|"__—_- 


7.—Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
IADraSIVe Productsiee sens... solani oe oe 
Asbestos products............cceeeeee aeatche 
Cement)... sere eer. es oe Oe cb ee 
Coamont: products ier ..34 ie te aise ce 
Clay products from domestic clay......... 
Clay products from imported clay......... 
@okeiand: Gasiproguctsec.. sce aeeaeeee sel. 
nee DEQUUCT Steet cca eres cine 


-_ 
SS OH 288 Ss Cu WT 


GUGUBE Hs. HR ate ook ad. Bde ores 


ee eee eee errr eee ee eesereoesseseosersveee 


Totals, Non-Metallic Products..... 


8.—Chemicals and Chemical Products— 
Acids, alkalies and salts................... 
INGWOSIVEB). ckemesacdtt his. soa etecretotoc ose 


Inks, printing and writing................. 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
Miscellaneous chemical products........... 
Paints, pigments, and varnishes........... 
Polishes and dressings...................2- 
Soaps and washing compounds............. 
Toilet preparations... 0... ..002ses oeloese sss 
Wood distillationere.ca.c.s semreritentcriecic sc 


Totals, Chemicals and Products... 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5] “Gases, compressed! .... 650. Jeic. cbs scwseecs 
6 
7 
8 
9 


9.—Miscellaneous Industries— 

1) Artificial flowers and feathers............. 
2} Automobile accessories, fabric............. 
3| Brooms, brushes, and mops............... 
4AeBottons se: eee eects poms ee ee 
| VCandles. peer eect anak eee ened 
6| Fountain pens and pencils.................. 
7] Ice, manufactured 

8| Jewellery and silverware cases............. 
9) Mattresses and springs............ecssee0. 
MOTION PICLUTES. A: x oils cscs Moreh aet erates acts 
Musica] instruments and materials......... 
Novelties, advertising, and other.......... 
Pipes, tODACCOn seek cicicins «ite eee merce 
Regalia and society emblems.............. 
Scientific and professional equipment...... 
Signs, electric, neon, and other............. 
SPOLLING POOGS a ae dea. «culmea eles 
Stamps and stencils, rubber and metal..... 
Statuary andiart goods... 1.4 Secs cs cee ee 
Store and display accessories.............. 


weet ere eo eee teers eesesene 


y 
Typewriter supplies...........ccccesecceee 
Wimbrellag sees ta cei. siocetcem mine cnt 


Totals, Miscellaneous Industries. . 
Grand Totals, All Industries...... 


Establish- Capital 

ments. Employed. Male'-|Wetsale: 

No. $ No. No. 
18 4,630,491 138 55 
125 23,686, 294 821 198 
191 97,187,905 4,038 1,449 
121 9,794,908 425 207 
19 1,370, 847 79 35 
14 162, 696, 595 862 141 
38 7,155, 603 177 86 
526] 206,522,643} 6,540) 2,171 
16 7,151,369 186 59 
13 2,003, 659 72 15 
8) 54, 150, 672 94 6 
109 3,695,565 152 17 
148 20,427, 232 232 29 
19 4,457,109 94 39 
ae 91,911,250 836 253 
77 15,750, 801 365 120 
57 4,931,831 64 10 
47 8,951,098 154 27 
57 64, 280, 266 810 129 
9 4,001,568 86 41 
te 547,691 14 1 
229 5,213,431 3850 38 
823} 287,473,542! 3,509 784 
Fai 35,094, 008 603 114 
18 2,307, 662 70 OM 
10 4,392,474 31 7 
20 16, 689, 720 213 64 
P| 4,605,170 246 95 
31 PAR VA (a ic} 156 48 
174 22,780,119 1 135 660 
137 24, 285, 123 763 247 
82 23, 853,360 1,107 305 
46 2,475, 656 160 69 
101 14,201, 659 704 161 
82 5,962,591 236 242 
11 Nil 


5 1,546,353 
161,165,068) 5,435) 2,033 


19 322,449 38 20 
10 441,279 25 13 
84 4,351, 652 247 86 
21 1,432,343 95 31 
12 813,417 45 16 
9 2,057,349 81 38 
50 4,236,143 135 20 
5 257,610 14 16 
72 7,699,473 309 95 
6 1,035, 984 52 20 
17 2,405,317 49 14 
15 240,338 22 7 
4 42,775 7 Nil 
10 128, 725 11 5 
28 6,911,956 179 96 
43 2,538,719 158 29 
33 1,392,785 7 39 
36 769,344 75 17 
38 887, 853 73 28 
3 82,567 12 4 
13 227, 908 23 12 
8 878,877 42 23 
8 246,524 22 6 
1 148, 206 2 1 
545 39,549,593) 1,795 636 


Salaried Employees. 


Salaries. 
$ 


335,984 
1,896, 008 
10,139,101 
1,187,041 
216,504 
2,575, 849 
445, 282 


16,795,769 


575,319 
150, 243 
211,778 
215,947 
471,891 
241,601 
1,690, 746 
847,463 
108,195 


329, 068 
2,156,901 
260, 753 
_ 20,089 
544,912 


1,467, 125 
170, 681 
100,347 
492, 874 
577,307 
528, 206 

3,189,081 

1,923,336 

2,796,450 
349, 940 

1,411,718 
775, 022 

21,019 


13,803,106 


4,167,287 
195,983,475 


7,824, 906 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1937—conc. 


Employees on Wages. Cost of Values of Products. 


Power Taeland Cost of 
Male. |Female.| Wages. | 1stalled. Electricity, | Materials. Net. Gross. 
No. No. $ h.p. $ $ $ $ 
1,022 130 1,199,128 6,565 140,180 4520.00 2,490,492 7,156,243] 1 
3,781 294 4,414,376 25,999 625,961 21,498,095 12,329,104 34,453,160) 2 
12,260 3,959} 16,152,335 81,117 1,331,249 41,695, 44 55,815,297 98,841,992] 3 
2,025 659 2,614,189 3}, (aR! 112,616 6,647,300 6,333, 630 13,093,546) 4 
185 62 216,899 345 14,265 552,909 1,038,913 1,606,087) 5 
10,567 Nil} 15,415,098 349,905 14,607,421 201, 862,965 101, 807, 865 318,278,251] 6 
711 248 914,934 4,367 108,519 5,749, 842 3,152,922 9,011,283] 7 
30,551 5,352} 40,926,959 472,031 16,940,211 282, 0325128 182,968,223 482,440,562 
1,043 1 1,420,270 7,997 1,222,529 4,351,854 8,599, 968 14,174,351) 1 
337 27 314,639 3, 167 91,252 812,639 992,786 1,896,677) 2 
983 Nil 1,161, 666 73,299 1,904,418 540,915 6,650, 534 9,095,867) 3 
665 6 588,077 2,827 ,o11 1,566,870 1,674,950 3,299,331] 4 
2,026 Nil 1,622,901 23,781 1,032,755 103 , 568 3,380,536 4,516,859) 5 
891 194 1,024,312 2,298 286,499 971,497 2,341,185 3,599,181) 6 
2,936 2 4,018,823 Of tLE 2,806,092 17,217,957 21,578,880 41,702,929) 7 
2,981 333 3,441,568 14,169 1,030, 993 5,768, 738 7,637,519 14,437,250) 8 
798 Nil 673,079 7,033 871,131 167,827 2,785, 959 3,824,917] 9 
843 27 957,608 11,420 420, 739 2,752,716 4,661,689 7,835, 144/10 
4,189 9 6,089,942 41,544 4,450,005 80, 401, 880 13,602,129 98,454, 014/11 
416 Nil 392,383 3,656 183,117 75,947 1,540,401 1,799, 465/12 
66 Nil 52,130 813 20,095 63,285 114,541 197, 921/13 
764 i 807, 654 10,183 122,209 1,142,885 2,106,148 3,371, 242/14 
18,938 606) 22,565,052 239,898 14,599,345 115,938,578 77,667,225 208,205,148 
2,634 8 3,426, 293 74,170 2,810,364 6,008,977 13,590,827 22,410,168} 1 
311 14 313,138 2,046 116, 842 901,194 886, 101 1,904,137) 2 
215 1] 257,397 666 170,910 2,189,237 1,039,394} - 3,399,541) 3 
745 1 954,751 23 , 283 506,965 6,693,841 3,066, 147 10,266,953) 4 
265 Nil 342,466 5,887 140,221 527,410 3,261,611 3,929,242] 5 
282 34 354,243 2,001 37,053 1,278,720 1, 954, 733 3,270,506) 6 
1,136 1,365 2,122,039 4,094 175,551 8, 808, 929 15, 830, 167 24,814,647] 7 
Dag eM | 787 2,792,234 13, 194 432,469 10,092,295 12,899,967 23,424,731) 8 
1,742 170 2,030, 749 8,214 305,775 12,307,011 12,918,331 25,531,117] 9 
134 99 178 , 522 255 18, 296 1,400, 923 1,317,050 2,736, 269/10 
1,162 257 1,424,490 6,880 396, 694 11,253,146 8,044,048 19,693, 888)11 
237 492 494,318 671 26,645 2,577, 943 4,288,349 6, 842, 937/12 
172 Nil 118,973 394 84,248 421,321 243,515 749, 084/13 
11,272 3,228} 14,809,613 141,755 5,222,033 64, 460,947 79,290,240 148,973, 220 
66 226 119, 839 12 1,566 170,919 354,405 526,890) 1 
132 56 165, 202 209 7,510 432,213 380, 007 819, 730) 2 
914 225 820,692 1,866 46,353 1,931,924 2,356, 716 4,334,993) 3 
431 282 460,785 973 30,064 634,647 925,731 1,590,442} 4 
48 20 56,068 7 8, 630 227,400 330, 757 566,787) 5 
219 209 343, 596 374 17,277 950,914 1,245, 869 2,214,060) 6 
462 12 394,294 11,143 179,592 76, 923 1,522,794 1,779,509) 7 
72 75 99,748 12 Osea 176,363 196,368 377,962] 8 
1,787 290 1,894,031 4,542 109,323 6,059,627 4,425,672 10,594,622) 9 
188 20 231,640 280 9,454 760,366 807,390 1,577,210/10 
505 11 456,011 a7 41,230 452,336 717,722 1,211, 288}11 
30 70 56,656 26 1,951 153,455 168,649 324,055)12 
31 2 19,673 23 21 17,851 37,021 56,093}18 
16 18 23,688 21 736 31,152 65,944 97, 832)14 
510 277 886, 030 2,015 61,518 2,672,000 4,150,034 6,884, 087)15 
453 11 611,771 185 47,445 549,380 1,755,064 2,351, 889)16 
413 133 403,045 1,581 82,479 781,147 923,891 1,737,517}17 
160 7 173 , 926 164 9,359 104,487 478,649 592,495}18 
198 155 266,505 750 11,085 549,308 628,811 1,189, 204/19 
40 1 29, 662 133 3,095 19,452 50, 166 72, 713}20 
157 90 150,345 172 12,861 318,363 463,171 794 395/21 
87 25 119,652 299 8,509 406,152 508,012 922, 673/22 
29 66 64,567 37 Dette 246, 752 203, 783 453 , 310/28 
14 1B! 21,991 45 2,198 68,455 110, 809 181, 462)24 
6,962 2,006 7,769,417 26,520 651,462 17,792,121 2258075400 41,251,018 
427,285| 117,339) 525,743,562 4,712,283 109,607,846) 2,006,926,787! 1,508,924,867! 3,625, 459,500 
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Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the Products. 


In addition to the classification according to the chief component material 
of the products used for the industrial census in detailed presentation, a separate 
and distinct classification, based on the chief purpose of the products, was applied 
for the first time to the census returns of 1922. 

Significant changes have occurred since 1922 in the importance of the various 
groups shown in the purpose classification. Indicative of the increasing industrial- 
ization of the Dominion is the increase in the industrial equipment group from 
14-2 p.c. of the total value of production in 1922 to 15-2 p.c. of the total in 1937, 
and the increase in producers materials from 27-9 p.c. to 33-7 p.c. during the 
same period. Another significant change is the decline in the food group which 
dropped from a production of 28-2 p.c. to 21-8 p.c. of the total. Whereas in 1922 
food products comprised the leading group, in 1937 the production of producers 
materials ranked first in importance. It should also be noted, however, that the 
cost of materials in this group is abnormally high. Vehicles and vessels advanced 
from an output of 6-7 p.c. of the total value of production in 1922 to 8-8 p.c. in 
1937, and miscellaneous from 0-2 p.c. to 0-9 p.c.; drink and tobacco held the 
game proportion at 4-2 p.c. 


10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 


According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups, Representa- 
tive Years 1922-37, and in Detail for 1937. 


Estab- : Gross 
ee ; : Em- Salaries Cost of 
Year and Purpose Heading. ee Capital. ployees,| and Wages.| Materials, Be 
1922. No. $ No. $ $ $ 

OOT ee oc Pre Mon ten 8,256] 343,867,673) 66,815) 67,738,707) 490,731,438! 673,794,031 
Drink and tobacco...:)2.22..... 496 104,047,461} 13,402} 13,777,986} 33,027,203 99,529,819 
Glothine tS sk tea cet eae 659 166,336,319} 63,441] 59,056,687} 117,015,780} 221,903,467 
Personallutilivies: es. cece tees 936 56,060,262! 16,904) 17,080,049} 21,879,031 57,258,476 
House turnishingss. s+. cee cee 600 75,168,053) 18,032} 19,861,883) 24,956,960 62,961,050 
Books and stationery............ 1,557 82,240,691) 28,103] 36,920,804; 27,190,071 99,118,969 
Vehicles and vessels............. 1,154 191,257,804] 30,067} 37,237,412} 87,840,814 160,624,079 
Producers materials............. 5,588} 1,086,692,015} 143,354] 147,581,011] 316,400,400} 666,241,271 
Industrial equipment............ 1,740} 556,862,578} 75,269} 89,081,303} 160,035,399] 338,882,958 
Miscellaneous, ei ro% on 6 dons 30 4,960,434 869 1,061,388] 2,964,354 4,916,418 

Totals, 1922............ 21,016) 2,667,493,290| 456,256] 489,397, 230/1,282,041,450!| 2,385,230,5381 
1924. 

O00 ee ne een cer eran 8,036} 364,420,646) 74,721} 73,119,482) 515,708,299} 702,713,901 
Drink and tobacco 518] 124,000,298) 14,702} 15,748,590) 39,159,283 111,877,777 
Clothing 1,438 182,111,110} 73,664} 67,911,133] 127,911,158} 245,366,956 
Personalitilitiesmenese es seeas ok 341 48,367,616} 9,547] 11,057,386] 20,304,177 41,815,384 
House furnishings............... 587 64,787,015} 15,820) 17,142,226) 22,448,984 54,944,837 
Books and stationery............ 1,690 100,017,954} 29,486] 40,212,100) 32,360,935 107,272,029 
Vehicles and vessels............. 980} 205,551,891! 34,149] 44,977,607} 117,515,075 195,403, 284 
Producers materials............. 5,716} 1,251,962,266] 163,523] 176,646,967} 384,533,201 767,759, 256 
Industrial equipment............ 1,253) 521,063,329] 67,578} 82,937,356] 160,470,513 330, 066, 562 
Miscellaneous...........0..s0..- 150 33,035,383} 4,420} 4,714,828} 15,779,166 27,086,778 

Totals, 1924202 bo.6 seus 20,709| 2,895,317,508| 487,610] 534,467,675/1,436,190,791!| 2,584,306,7641 

1926. 

BOOGM rete ee erence oe 8,259] 394,159,943] 87,343] 78,143,619] 581,403,701 783 , 223,094 
Drinkvand tobacco.....s..60..-: 574 137,139,189] 15,341) 16,817,622) 45,115,122 130,895, 267 
Clothing yy 7 deer nec an 1,528} 198,870,758} 82,243] 77,135,327) 156,831,454) 288,909,404 
Personal itilities si osacsc ccs oe. 384 50,497,988] 10,633) 12,470,247) 24,236,592 49,724,101 
House furnishings,.............. 543 60,277,954) 15,684] 16,858,549! 22,673,689 55, G00 7002 
Books and stationery............ 1,716 108,582,186} 31,500} 48,781,918} 34,575,475 116,119,226 
Vehicles and vessels............. 917} 271,239,055} 50,731) 70,315,573] 178,558,815} 298,064,166 
Producers materials............. 5,807| 1,404,509,475] 182,599] 206,672,939] 453,319,993 935,766, 746 
Industrial equipment............ 1,400} 656,955,826] 78,550} 98,219,492] 213,697,326) 427,447,094 
Misceliancousssccceneccces «cee 173 30, 838, 823 4,537 5,266,956} 16,107,849 29,190,480 

Wotals, L926y.4¢205...%. 21,301) 3,208,071,197| 559,161] 625,682,242/1,726,520,016!| 3,114,693,2301 


1 For the years 1922, 1924, and 1926 the figures for cost of materials and gross value of products 
include the value placed on intermediate products used in further processes in the chemical group of indus- 
tries. For this reason these figures differ slightly from those contained in the other tables of this report. 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Purpose of the Principai Product, by Main Groups, Representa- 
tive Years 1922-37, and in Detail for 1937—continued. 


Year and Purpose Heading. 


1929. 
BGO er ata te tae hase hie abides 
Drink and tobacco.............. 
GCIOUHING EG temas or ess we ve 


House furnishings............... 
Books and stationery............ 
Vehicles and vessels............. 
Producers materials............. 
Industrial equipment............ 
Miscellaneous: ie. 200 ds ee 


1933. 


Sloss alii Ye pcan |e he Oe ae aren gee me 
Person aluutilities: 4.265. oo eae 3s 
Houseturnishines ws 22:06. sa we os 
Books and stationery............ 
Vehicles and vessels............. 
Producers materials............. 
Industrial equipment............ 
NMASCEHANCOUS Ct wet es tasckh ete 


1935. 


Foo 
Drink and tobacco........ 06.25. 
LOIN Sie ate Rass dione bierste one 


House furnishings............... 
Books and stationery............ 
Vehicles and vessels............. 
Producers materials............. 
Industrial equipment............ 
WhSCOTIaNCOUSI oe ones Goce erat ek. 


1936. 
OO Cee retake hi GA es oa aires 
Clotlinerr errata sees. ten ees 


House furnishings............... 
Books and stationery............ 
Vehicles and vessels............. 
Producers materials............. 
Industrial equipment............ 


IMaiscellaneouss (aici. sn. eec aa 


1937. 
LUC a 10 het See CA A a BA 
Drink and tobacco.............. 
Mlavhiny eee ee ois alee ook 


Personal utilities................ 
House furnishings............... 
Books and stationery............ 
Vehicles and vessels............. 
Producers materials 
Industrial equipment 
MMIEBGCIIANCOUS......<. bce csceseecs 


Motals,, 1980 iors eee es 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Em- 


Salaries 


ployees.jand Wages. 


Cost of 
Materials. 


| | | — | 


463, 984,558 
201,365, 785 
223,376, 104 
56, 155, 234 
76, 185,921 
144,222,275 
310,942,038 


1,776,758, 115 


719,112,914 
32,789, 065 


87,960,036 
21,670,376 
88,914,849 
13,595,331 
23,248,775 
56, 003 , 183 
91,239,185 
258, 255,079 
131,820, 142 

4,584,261 


597,396,238 
65,440,053 
172,726,557 
29,389, 246 
34, 293,465 
45,384,362 
243, 258,350 
524,193, 104 
304,581,449 
13,007,989 


—— | SS | | SS | 


408,995,499 
185, 612,678 
143,382,092 
39,681,900 
66, 047, 002 
132,507,101 
232,153,543 


1,459, 569, 284 


588, 147, 285 
23,163,454 


68,652,798 
17,626,141 
56,001,234 

8,616,372 
12,887,200 
42,830,661 
35, 725, 625 
126, 208, 238 
64,155,426 

3,544, 129 


313,760, 942 
40,454,300 
103 , 209, 050 
15,323,848 
16, 022,584 
28,818,380 
56,917,292 
252,383,314 
133 , 382,392 
7,516, 826 


| ee ee ee ey 


35279, 209,838 


405, 894,748 
183,501,357 
154,799,641 
39,588,755 
66,402,670 
128,707,801 
226,007,916 


1,410, 095,540 


577,491, 236 
23,913,463 


3,216, 403,127 


468 , 658 


83, 930 
19,165 
85,141 
10, 284 
18,018 
36,626 
45,717 
177, 160 
76,377 

4,246 


596, 664 


436,247,824 


78,178,759 
19,785,411 
67,334,391 
10,333,919 
15,911,383 
46,896,177 
53,362,973 
175, 890,774 
86,974,026 

4,804,964 


967, 788,928 


415,364,620 
49,941,998 
127,396,562 
21,585,937 
24,494,871 
34,354,450 
120,325,337 
427,693, 908 
187,338,713 
10, 649,821 


559,467, 777/1,419,146,217 


— | — | | | 


431,309, 246 
179, 038, 633 
165,053 , 967 
38,851,436 
84,064,261 
132, 739, 983 
229,849,466 


1,400, 194,926 


583, 841,518 
26,320,095 


85,083, 543 
21,481,951 
71,629,227 
11,227,804 
22,580, 127 
49,586, 742 
57,206, 737 
191,294, 293 
96,950, 642 

5, 030,368 


481,136,652 
57,637,978 
134, 693, 738 
23,011,381 
32,795,275 
37,049,911 
128, 834,560 
497,944,281 
219, 247,904 
11,862,316 


a ae | |e re | eee ete 


3,271,263,531 


441,611,585 
187,487,631 
173,474,299 
43,476,516 
89, 293, 123 


‘137,392,420 


248,949,257 


1,482, 194,043 


629, 908, 231 
31,440,726 


3, 465,227,831 


594,359 


96,740 
21,646 
95,274 
12,420 
27,446 
40,348 
55,141 
208,930 
97,250 
5,256 


94,656,930 
24,398,981 
79,547,935 
12,729,626 
27,169,931 
53,453, 842 
71,890, 706 
232, 733,013 
119,070, 287 

6,075,786 


612,071, 454/1,624,213,996 


558, 118,480 
68,935,399 
148,901,374 
28,185,411 
41,836,387 
44,257,314 
186,070,917 
634 , 232,482 
280,546, 886 
15,842, 137 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


$ 


837,986,384 
208, 968,998 
336,452,685 
61,191,750 
77,811,331 
155,947,960 
407,947,648 


1,154,908, 260 


614, 827, 756 
27,403,344 


3,883,446,116 


492,729,174 
98,409, 638 
194, 627,734 
35,589,961 
38,684, 649 
103,477,707 
120,992,781 
573, 991,467 
277,075,032 
18,497, 642 


1,954, 075,785 


614, 425, 247 
121, 157,062 
233,209, 222 
43,453, 234 
52,944,629 
117, 736, 267 
215,103,397 
845, 108,272 
387,721,840 
23,052,039 


2,653, 911,209 


705, 259, 946 
137,265,390 
247,386, 145 
46,932,602 
72,887,652 
125, 513, 235 
235,440, 142 
961, 155, 247 
445,102,028 
25,461,427 


3,002, 403,814 


792,271,852 
152,152,105 
271,690,917 
55,289,473 
90, 102,397 
138, 673,644 
319, 280, 534 


1, 221,670,588 


551,891,976 
32,436,014 


660,451) 721,727, 037|2,006,926,787| 3,625,459,500 


—— | — | | | | 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups, ae ae 
tive Years 1922-37, and in Detail for 1937—coneluded. 


Gross 


Estab- g 
: : : Em- Salaries Cost of 
Year and Purpose Heading. deve Capital. ployees.|and Wages.| Materials. nee 
1937—Deraw. No. $ No. $ $ $ 
O00 see decease eos. 8,696) 441,611,585! 96,740) 94,656,930) 558,118,480) 792,271,852 
IBreacstulistes cases. cece 4,563} 162,381,951) 40,545) 38,432,614] 187,147,700} 283,851,023 
Ish. Beto? SRD ee. No: Sees oe 597 18,130,385) 5,427) 38,354,771) 16,318,781 26,088, 625 
Fruits and vegetables......... 348 47,488,051} 10,630} 7,194,477) 30,620,211 50,289,711 
Meats...... ANS aie ate, 2k Ree 205 66,530,319} 13,487} 17,501,007) 149,803,975} 183,984,578 
Me Erodutts Oe Rises She sie ye, SS og ie arte a ue ra mais te 
iisrand [Ate eeaea. siete 4 eee 288, 864 ; F MY 
Sugarssse:: eee eee. nae eee es 10 35,413,781} 2,332} 3,318,861) 29,013,;057 40,916,044 
WNfUuSiONS Fosse hae Coe 90 15,495,053}' 2,149} 2,657,789) 20,691,430 27,035,275 
Miscellaneous................- 237 27,696,689 4,222 4,948,806} 23,996,467 40,782,189 
Drink and Tobacco............ 668} 187,487,631) 21,646) 24,398,981| 68,935,399) 152,152,105 
Beverages, alcoholic.......... 82 98,725, 747 7,192} 10,332,025) 25,195,375 68, 241,083 
Beverages, non-alcoholic...... 477 aR acy a eta: oa a a ee 
Tobacco ee 109 66, 125, 744 9,84 : ; A ; , 144, 
Seen oC RES rier cg Pateeserie a gitar 
oots and shoes..............- 22 27,374, 704 ; ,026, ,290, ,083, 
WurPOOdss. eee eee 365 13,328, 164 4,264 4,452,918} 10,761, 233 17,658, 867 
Garments, etc.......... Be hii 1,138 69,515,001} 46,299] 39,292,606) 78,820,222} 139,348,996 
eeeres and TL beNSHeee ee eres 61 ae rie: pees aa oun 
AUS PANG LCapSaracue wade. siete: 190 ,481, 24 4,99 4, 4 , 880, 4,216, 
anttedsz00dsieeo. sass 171 61, ed fe 20,250 Oe ae et i Sa eomcaee 
iWaterprooistas. scene teen 12 87,21 439 342,159 952,9 047, 
Personal Utilities.............. 634 43,476,516} 12,420) 12,729,626) 28,185,411 55,289,473 
dele cece | Oe tee 
ecreational supplies.......... 63 4,026, ; ,303, ,ool, , 143, 
Personal utilities............... eb 29,397,988! 7,402! 7,487,506) 19,809.902 38,074, 765 
House Furnishings............ 800 89,293,128) 27,446} 27,169,931) 41,836,387 90,102,397 
Books and Stationery......... 2,349} 137,892,420) 40,348] 53,453,842) 44,257,314] 138,673,644 
Vehicles and Vessels........... 376} 248,949,257) 55,141! 71,890,706) 186,076,917; 319,280,534 
Erodscers Materials............ 6,892 users pee fee 5 Hat ets saree 1,271 tee 
OTM Nraterials ot es ee eee 20 6,689, 720 , 023 , 447,62 , 693, 84 , 266, 
Manufacturers materials...... 1,065} 1,149,348,303) 134,849] 164,149,435) 492,318,256] 940,799,516 
puldhe Materialsseo. tee ee 5,181 ee ae oe au Ties ohana ea aU eee 
eneral materials............. ‘ 626 , 895,33 8,0 ,047,159 , 868, 9,401, 82 
rude telat Equipment......... 2,096 ET ed qian Bat gee eo eg ie on ere 
arming equipment.......... 4 oy ss) ,50 ,393,4 9,387, , 196, 644 
Sit ac equipment..... 2 eae aioe eee 2a ere eevDstn 
rading equipment........... 8,745,988 , 902 2,231, 74 ; . z . 
Peupite, cadinmane aa Penn 295 35,865,792] 7,017) 8,406,233} 13,805,258 36,976, 826 
ight, heat, and power equip- 
Mens Bane ee is Fee ee 543 268,388,906] 34,189} 44,202,476) 144,702,996 251,211,070 
General equipment........... 822 188,028,307} 34,347) 40,254,351; 88,719,864 180,092,893 
Miscellaneous.................. 175 31,440,726] 5,256 6,075,786) 15,842,137 32,436,014 


Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of the Materials. 


A study of manufactures, classified upon the basis of origin, as presented in 
Table 11, leads to the analysis of manufacturing production from another angle, 
and interesting comparisons can be made with the external trade classification 
according to origin (see Table 15 of the External Trade chapter). 

The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin 
is based on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than on their 
actual source. Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those 
depending. upon materials that cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, 
spices, cane sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, etc. Industries included in the Canadian 
origin classes may be using large quantities of imported materials, however. 

The mineral origin group includes, in addition to the non-ferrous metals so 
largely produced in Canada, the manufactures of iron and steel, of petroleum, and of 
other mineral substances the raw materials for which are very largely imported. 
Products of mineral origin, with the exception of fuels, are nearly all durable goods. 
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A high standard of living and advanced industrial organization is usually indicated 
by a relatively large production and consumption of mineral products. In 1937, 
the gross value of manufactures of mineral origin in Canada exceeded those of farm 
origin, which included raw materials for textiles as well as foods. 

In value added in manufacture the mineral origin group advanced from second 
place in 1924 with 30-5 p.c. of the total value added by manufacture in all industries 
to first place in 1937 with 41-1 p.c. of the total. On the other hand, the manufacture 
of materials of farm origin receded from first place with 33-3 p.c. in 1924 to second 
place with 28-8 p.c. of the total in 1937. The value added in the manufacture of 
material of forest origin was in third place at both the beginning and the end of 
the period, but the proportion dropped from 26-0 p.c. in 1924 to 20-7 p.c. in 1987. 
These three groups accounted for about 90 p.c. of the value added. 

In 1937, industries of the mineral group had the largest number of employees, 
the greatest capital, and paid out the most in salaries and wages. Industries 
of this group had an average capital per employee of nearly $6,500 and an average 
salary or wage of $1,292, while for industries of the farm origin group the respective 
averages were $4,400 and $970. 


11._Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
ne tat to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups, Representative 
ears 1924-37. 


Estab- mat Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Origin. lish- Capital. evens an of Value of 
ments ployees.| Wages Materials. Products. 
1924. No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Farm Orizin— : 

From field: crops: ..4..:<. 25: 4,595} 525,717,571} 89,436] 87,789,237) 433,448,376} 691,513,259 
Canadian Origins) oaiches wes 4,311) 299,158,049} 51,462) 53,793,131 270, 753 , 367 440,469, 831 
WOTEION OTIS fo hate oe cac ees 284] 226,559,522] 387,974) 33,996,106 162,690,009 251,043,428 

From animal husbandry...... 4,068) 247,073,900} 68,052] 65,424,526} 282,604,516) 407,766,406 
Canadian origin. ..........:. 4,068] 247,073,900} 63,052| 65,424,526 282,604,516 407,766, 406 

Totals, Farm Origin........... 8,663) 772,791,471] 152,488] 153,213,763) 716,047,892) 1,099,279, 665 
Canadian origin. :......:..-. 8,379| 546,231,949] 114,514] 119,217,657 553,357, 883 848, 236, 237 
Foreign Orie. esse. cee: 284| 226,559,522) 37,974| 33,996,106 162,690, 009 251,043,428 

Wildetiierori@iltcc.siencan esas 226) 10,837,249 2,944 3,194,213 7,506,169 13,386, 266 

MarinGOciein tvs. esta cee es oe as 836} 20,304,785] 11,157 3,344,348 16,089, 332 26,637,962 

HONeSMOUISIN eh). b cok. ueee heeds 6.873} 876,149,932} 126,907] 147,719,245 245,183,429 544,282,597 

IAETLOLIOIIG © Pa aiatcie st ctece oan Ss 2, 806|1,010,517,944| 136,837) 171,068,497 349, 800,585 700,002,097 

WIXEMUOrIPIN, inochi sy eed sous ae beh 1,305] 204,716,127) 57,277) 55,927,609 101, 563 , 384 200,718,177 

Grand Totals, 1924....| 20, 709/2,895,317,508] 487,610) 534,467,675| 1,436,190,7911| 2,584,306,7641 
1926. 

Farm Origin— 

Brom field Cropssc.. cesses 4,697) 565,932,312] 99,200) 95,403,666) 486,522,508] 773,023,228 
Canadian origin............. 4,434] 323,033,863] 56,017| 54,719,806 299,452,868} 486,709,022 
HOTGIpMOnISi see ae ase 263] 242,898,449] 43,183) 40,688,860 187,069,640} 286,314,206 

From animal husbandry...... 4,137| 248,759,804} 65,939} 69,690,146 333,770,293 467,253, 826 
Canadian O1iPiN) .seocc. eases 4,137] 248,759,804) 65,939] 69,690,146 3338, 770, 293 467,253,826 

Totals, Farm Origin........... 8,834) 814,692,116) 165,139] 165,093,812)  820,292,801| 1,240,277, 054 
Canadian origin............. 8,571| 571,793,667} 121,956] 124,409,952 633 , 223,161 953,962,848 
MOTE OMIEIN cc oes us es 8 263] 242,898,449) 43,183] 40,688,860 187,069,640] 286,314,206 

Witldwiireroricim-s acs «sche ee. 232) 13,321,668 3,662 4,328,731 12,459,350 21,775,688 

Marine origin 831] 28,868,071} 17,408 5,622,837 22,034,129 36, 190, 764 

GLOSS CONGO ato foes Gis giavs sate Ghers s 6,710} 926,726,166] 133,428) 159,969,652 260,039, 864 597,551,657 

Noineral OriGins s: 23s. <6. rete 3, 284|1,200,704,022} 173,515} 226,802,705 489,898, 292 982,103,019 

WITKEC ORIGIN Lees he syd efote 4.2/6.5 25 1,410} 223,759,154} 66,009) 63,864,505 121,795,580 236, 795,048 

Grand Totals, 1926....| 21,301/3,208,071,197| 559,161] 625,682,242) 1,726,520,016!) 3,114,693,230! 


1For the years 1924 and 1926 the figures for cost of materials and gross value of products include 
the value placed on intermediate products used in further processes in the chemical group of industries. 
For this reason these figures differ slightly from those contained in the other tables of this report. 
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11.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups, Representative 
Years 1924-37—continued. 


Year and Origin. 


1929. 
Farm‘Origin— 

From field crops........ 
Canadian origin....... 
Foreign origin......... 

From animal husbandry 
Canadian origin,...... 


Totals, Farm Origin..... 
Canadian origin....... 
Horeignoriginia seen 


Wild life origin... 0. 0+ me 
Marine origin............. 
Horest Origins j.uceee Sete 
Mineral Oficinitne. soe .6 eee 
Mixed OMigin ii... cae. cer 


Grand Totals, 1929. 


1933. 


Farm Origin— 
From field crops......... 


Canadian origin........ 


Foreign origin......... 
From animal husbandry 
Canadian origin....... 


Wild life origin............. 
MaTINeG OFIPIN .ahiaeyensea 
MOLeSwOLIeiN, shceeaeae tie. 
Mineral orieint sss trees ce 
Mixed"origini: siecicoee ns 


Grand Totals, 1933. 


1935. 


Warm Origin— 

From field crops........ 
Canadian origin....... 
Foreign-0rigin=: 25% 

From anima! husbandry 
Canadian origin....... 


Totals, Farm Origin..... 
Canadian origin ...... 
Foreign origin......... 


Wiaildilife ori@imtec,<a.i.0/ss6 
Marine Oriein. Ween mii 
ForestiOrigine. ..\ (6% esses 
Mineral origin .20.00..222. 
Mixedtorigin: iota. near 


eee eee 


ee ewer 


Saher) atte 


eoaees 


a 


eee cee 


eceeree 


eoeeee 


ee eens 


we eoee 


seceee 


eee eos 


eaeeee 


see eee 


cee eee 


eocceeoe 


erecces 


esenes 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


soe aee 


eee wee 


eee eee 


es eeee 


Grand Totals, 1935....... 


1936. 
Farm Origin— 

From field crops........ 
Canadian origin....... 
Poreignoneins esses 

From animal husbandry 
Canadian origin....... 


eeeeee 


eee aee 


see eee 


Totals, Farm Origin............ 


Canadian origin....... 
Foreign origin......... 


eee eee 


Salaries 


Cost 
of 


Materials. 


2 ee, ee) 


697,206, 163 
436, 282,846 
260,923,317 
272,178, 708 
272,178,703 


114,236 
67,234 
47,002 
67,446 
67,446 


115,201,292 
67,235,530 
47,965,762 
73,105,468 
73,105,463 


496, 842,580 
326, 292,523 


170,550,057) 


355, 763,503 
355, 763,503 


234 
730 


$69,384, 866 
708,461,549 


260,923,317 


14,338,686 
28,644,442 


7,353/1,148,558,242 
3, 219/1,550,662,908 
1,639] 293,302,865 


22, 216/4,004,892,009 


5, 746 
5,424 

322 
3, 949 
3,949 


9,695 
9,373 
322 
335 

=e 2020 
7,796 


609,044,529 
393,913,114 
215,131,415 
235,537,529 
235,537,529 


844,582,058 


629,450, 643 


215,131,415 


10,507, 157 
15,532,775 
882,445, 602 


3, 539)1,306,641,651 
1,795} 219,550,595 


235 780|3,279,259,838 


592,460, 185 
385, 787, 001 
206, 673, 184 
242,276, 644 
242,276, 644 


181, 682 
134,680 
47,002 


3,767 
16,367 
163, 863 
218,879 
81,973 


——— ey 


666,531 


93,433 
59,378 
34,055 
65, 169 
65, 169 


158, 602 
124,547 
34,055 


3,498 
4,064 
102, 807 
130, 565 
69, 122 


468, 658 


102, 120 


188,306,755 
140,340,993 
47,965,762 
4,783,323 
5,411, 855 
191,044,307 
304,027,803 
83,717,174 
077,291, 217 


—. 


81,655, 182 
51,750,819 
29,904,363 
56,056, 567 
56, 056, 567 
137,711,749 
107,807,386 
29, 904,363 


3,481,885 
2,287,385 
99,046,012 
138, 101,092 
55,619, 701 


436,247,824 


92,346,954 
58, 212, 158 
34, 184, 796 


5}. 67,115, 718 


67,115, 718 


852,606,083 
682,056,026 


170,550,057 


12,847,817 
21,496,859 
313,088,964 
678, 683, 203 
150, 947,887 


2,029,670,818 


263,007,043 
173,684,115 

89,322,928 
191,875,661 
191,875,661 


454,882,704 


365,559,776 


89,322,928 


7,159,079 
10,960,289 
133,550,374 
271,434,337 
89,802,145 


"967,788,928 


332,576,494 
219,828, 843 
112,747, 651 
264, 608, 357 
264, 608,357 


eS ee 


322 
630 


834,736,829 
628, 063, 645 
206, 673, 184 


11,482, 808 
17,144, 806 


8,058} 862, 608,889 
3, 603)1,260,176,377 
1,920} 230,303,418 


24,034/3,216,403,127 


621, 273, 209 
399, 167,986 
222,105, 223 
253, 730, 953 
253, 730, 953 


176,676 
138,644 
38,032 


556, 664 


110,000 
67,353 


159, 462, 672 
125,327,876 
34,134, 796 


3,797,913 
2,874,553 
123,959, 435 
202, 180, 299 
67,192,905 


559,167,777 


103,311,060 
63, 080, 019 
40, 231,041 
72,356,777 
72,356,777 


484,437,200 


112,747,651 


8,163, 673 
14,772,722 
173, 104, 957 
511, 639, 555 
114, 280, 459 


1,419,146, 217 


387,870,445 
256,931,499 
130, 938,946 
303,076,995 
303,076,995 


| | | 


875,004,162 
652,898,939 
222, 105, 223 


189,361 
146,714 
42,647 


175, 667,837 
135, 436,796 
40,231,041 


690,947,440 
560, 008, 494 
180,988,946 


—— a ee 


Gross 
Value of 


Products. 


$ 


889,075,246 
598,311, 861 
290, 763,385 
507, 694,323 
507, 694 ,323 


1,396, 769,569 
1,106,006, 184 
290, 763,385 


20,861,039 
34, 966,260 
722,269,066 


1,392,499, 868 


316,080,314 


3,883, 446,116 


494,048,930 
322,289,909 
171,759,021 
297,907,540 
297,907,540 


791,956,470 


620,197,449 
171,759,021 


13,000, 927 


17,380,323 
335, 886, 257 
601,428,003 
194,423,805 


1,954,075, 785 


594,405,019 
392, 090, 889 
202,314, 130 
389, 696, 072 
389, 696, 072 


984,101,091 


781,786,961 


202,314, 130 


13,893,417 
23,458,356 
432,743,826 
961,973,179 
237,741,340 


2,653,911, 209 


691,001,191 
450, 793, 956 
240, 207, 235 
440, 171,338 
440, 171,338 


1,131,172,529 


890,965, 294 


240, 207, 235 


; 
, 
7 
: 
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11.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups, Representative 
Years 1924-37—concluded. 


Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Origin. lish- Capital lannaes and of Value of -~ 
ments. Keke Wages Materials. Products. 
1935—concluded. No. $ No, $ $ $ 
WildlMe origins fed. oes. iso sa: 345) 12,822,777 3,952 4,140,861 9,489,349 15,991, 697 
Marineionieaniinsss soci nck. cass he 624) 18,614,592 6,202 8,279,581 16,459, 938 26, 684, 801 
SOOT ORR MENI TEE). weak vg + ose 8,080] 864,302,280} 129,900) 137,426,273 204, 820, 245 490,306,490 
Mineral Oniginsss a 58.rsh.\. vam es ae 1,293 ,369,809} 185,581] 223,553,588 584, 795, 869] 1,097,328,476 
Misedforigin jae iviing te ioe vee 1,898] 207,149,911} 80,313 68,003, 294 117,701,155 240,919, 821 
Grand Totals, 1936.....| 24,202/3,271,263,531| 594,359) 612,071,434| 1,624,213,996| 3,002,403,814 
1937. 
Farm Origin— 

From field PROUSS2o oS atonal. 6,197) 635,995,955) 118,765} 115,999,546 456,791,911 774, 683, 154 
Canadian origin ee tee Cone 5,384) 407,460,322} 72,932) 70,208,302 306,315,594 507,319, 224 
Foreign origin.. eA 813} 228,535,683} 45,833]. 45,791,244 150,476,317 267, 363,930 

From animal husbandry. . BR ee 3,942) 265,543,245) 85,143) 81,862,273 353,172,795 501,566, 129 
Canadian origin, 6.3... 2350 3,942) 265,543,245} 85,143) 81,862,278 353, 172,795 501,566, 129 

Totals, Farm Origin........... 10,139} 901,539,200) 203,908) 197,861,819 809,964,706) 1,276,249, 283 
CanadisnrOrie in! ...0% ances. 9,326] 673,003,567) 158,075) 152,070,575 659,488,389] 1,008,885, 353 
Horeigh oniginwh.02) 4566.82 813) 228,535,633) 45,833] 45,791,244 150,476,317 267, 363 , 9380 

Wildlife origine vcctes Aca set aes 365) 13,328,164 4,264 4,452,918 10, 761, 233 17,658, 867 

MATING OTIC. Ns raat ee 597; 18,130,385 5,427 3,354,771 16,318, 781 26,088, 625 

Ores Orie in foes diuve nt sos dae ee = 8,392} 916,530,488} 144,597) 161,030, 221 254, 863, 829 589,517,795 

Wimmera hong. sa..cas eftes von 3,384/1,401,562,788] 216,959) 280,323,383 784,742,328] 1,451, 202,762 

DEPeCGHIOM Woes eee eee 1,957) 214,136,806} 85,296) 74,703,925 130, 275,910 264, 742.168 

Grand Totals, 1937. . 24,83413,465,227,831| 660,451] 721,727,037! 2,006,926, 7871 3,625,459,500 


Subsection 4.—Leading Manufacturing Industries. 
In the following statement, the rank of the ten leading industries in 1937, from 
the standpoint of gross value of production, is compared with their respective ranks 
in representative years since 1922. 


THE TEN LEADING INDUSTRIES, 1937, COMPARED AS TO RANK, REPRESENTATIVE 
YEARS 1922-36. 


Rank in— 
Industry. 
1937. | 1936. 1934. 1933. 1929. 1926, 1922. 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining.... 1 1 2 2 9 9 - 
BUA DADEIo I on eee th ak ee ce han es siciegs ie 2 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Slaughtering and meat packing............. 3 3 3 3 2 3 3 
PMUCGMOMULGST met eet fis the cine ee blac 4 6 it 11 4 5 6 
PRL Ee CAT OR CATON at try, gee ere swore en os thera sien 5 4 4 4 3 2 1 
WS bek, AMC. CMOGSO. «2.0 she. brosels Geter apo nciele cite 6 5 5 5 6 6 5 
SOO ATUL LSeeca make ees ota ae te ete stats ousteree oes 7 8 11 14 5 4 4 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............ 8 9 14 16 8 13 17 
SsrOLelEAN PLOCUCESs 4 hs sinc kaniotiks cies aes 9 7 6 6 10 11 9 
Trashy, LO) Me -ShOCIS.. $c selene visu scsame : 10 14 24 24 8 11 25 


A prominent feature of Canadian manufacturing development in recent years 
has been the growth of non-ferrous metal smelting. This industry, based upon 
mineral resources, has now taken its place among the leading manufactures along 
with the industries based upon forest, agricultural, and live-stock resources. 

The incidence of the depression resulted in a re-arrangement in the rank of 
many industries which has proved temporary in some cases. The suspension 
or curtailment of capital expenditures greatly reduced the output of such important 
industries as: sawmills, electrical equipment, automobiles, railway rolling-stock, 
primary iron and steel, machinery, etc. On the other hand, the demand for goods 
for immediate consumption was more stable, including such industries as: petro- 
leum products, bakeries, cotton yarn and cloth, printing and publishing, clothing, 
tobacco, beverages, etc. 

89187—28 
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12.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 
According to the Gross Vaiue of the Products, 1937. 


Industry. 


1) Non-ferrous metal 
antag and refin- 


i ee 


5) Flour and feed mills.. 
6| Butter and cheese. . 
7|Sawmills. . : 
8NHlectrical "apparatus 
and supplies. . 

9} Petroleum products. , 
10) Railway rolling-stocl 
11/Bread and other 
bakery products... 
12)Primary iron and 


yer es 

20) Biscuits, confection- 
ery, cocoa, etc..... 
21| Sheet metal products. 
22) Automobile supplies. 


and copper 
PLrOGUCta.ne. shee. 
32] Boxes and bags, paper 
331Silk and artificial silk 
34| Coffee, tea, and spices 
3D Furnishing goods, 
Men Rohe cea! 
36] Furniture. . 

37 Leather tanneries. . 

38 Hie curing and pack- 
39 Paints. pigments, and 
varnishes.......... 
40| Planing mills, sash 
and door factories. . 


Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries.... 


Percentages of forty 
leading industries 
to all industries. . 


Primary textiles!..... 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Values of Products. 


Net. 


Gross 


———— | ee ee ee ee eee 


No. 


162, 696, 595} - 


570,352,287 
65,411, 606 
57,996,242 
56, 280, 032 
60,001,842 
90, 405, 105 
97,187, 905 
64,280, 266 
88, 426.476 
49, 164,576 
96,875,377 


65,119,212 
67, 832, 556 


53, 235, 912 


26, 734, 768 
66,323, 206 


51, 666, 165 
47,488, 051 
38,565, 652 
56,527,585 
28,440,176 
20,868, 845 
59, 359, 240 
64, 162, 671 
48,814,929 
91,911, 250 


27,374,704 
35,413,781 


42,091,744 
23 , 686, 294 
23,400,776 
34, 135, 176 
15, 495, 053 
17, 722, 232 
27,445,103 
24,596, 637 
18,130,385 
23, 853,360 


29, 653, 158 


18, 465} 2,589,126,930 


24,834/3,465,227,831 


74-4 
457 


74-7 
209,941,339 


11,570 
33, 205 


13,070 
14,946 
5, 803 
16,583 
33,917 
21,706 
5, 137 
21,496 
21, 252 
14,054 


13,035 
19, 160 


17,834 


19,981 
12,638 


20, 250 
10, 630 
11,879 
8,499 
8,416 
12,176 
7,920 
5,151 
12,164 
4,027 


16,773 


2,332) 


13,358 
5,094 
6, 637 

10, 246 
2,149 

10, 073 

10,804 
4,382 
5,427 
3,324 


8,369 


495,467 


660,451 


75-0 
65,009 


$ 


17,990,947 
48,757,795 


17,085, 008 
22,138,991 
5,877, 756 
15, 699, 085 
27,173,872 


26, 291, 436 
§, 246, 843 
29,187,157 


19, 759, 740 


19,926,498) 


14,041,066 
16,350, 956 


25, 189,376 


16,926,471 
16,059, 392 


16, 228, 813 
7,194,477 
10, 892, 004 
9,518,325 
10,358,098 
12,135,443 
7,578, 110 
7,904,517 
14,333, 923 
5, 709, 569 


13,026, 642 
3,318, 861 


15,589, 840 
6,310,384 
6. 767,971 
9,099, 437 
2,657,789 
7,173,314 
9,481,946 
4,576,703 
3,354,771 
4,827,199 


7,380, 636 


75-1 


$ 
201, 862,965 
91, 121, 629 
148,057, 651 
92,706,147 
111,558,331 
91,175,996 
57, 280, 080 
41,695,446 
80, 401, 880 
56,191, 146 
39,498, 456 
33,805, 631 


31,126, 755 
42,063, 654 


12,990, 521 


34,915,469 
22,204, 200 


26,446, 763 
30, 620, 211 
24,351,815 
28,338, 113 
26,631,014 
25,594, 619 
23, 169,834 
18,155,465 
17,091, 230 
17, 217,957 


22,295,404 
29,013, 057 


13,747,403 
21,498,095 
17,097,334 
10, 453, 196 
20, 691,430 
16,053,321 
10,965, 149 
18,592, 794 
16,318, 781 
12,307,011 


12,772,336 


82-1 


$ 
101,807,865 
106,002,017 
31,955,352 
41,2(2,815 
20,854,356 
31,990,975 
46, 727,302 
55, 815, 297 
13, 602, 129 
35,573,335 
34,774, 337 
33,841, 030 


41,797,481 
27,980,994 


47,231,468 


25, 460, 429 
34, 133,371 


25,654, 274 
18,944, 102 
24,352,071 


20,149,241 


19, 150, 666 
19, 490, 283 
21, 772.913 
24,552,091 
23,316, 898 
21,578,880 


18,512,102 
10,951,571 


23,547,011 
12,329,104 
12,649,984 
16,407,382 
6, 241, 184 
10, 567,996 
15,078, 642 
7,158, 060 
9,372,593 
12,918,331 


11,702, 460 


74-0 


$ 
318,278, 251 
226,244,711 
181,419,511 
134,810, 280 
133, 634,179 
124,935,055 
104,849, 785 
98,841,992 
98,454,014 
93,854,555 
76,462,891 
74,580, 669 


74, 263, 753 
72,118,878 


60, 982, 409 


60, 610,755 
57,096, 816 


52,855, 754 
50, 289, 711 
49,475, 403 
49,132,766 
46,631,643 
45,249,174 
45,110,135 
43,485,071 
41,913, 753 
41,702,929 


41,088,713 
40,916,044 


37,758, 604 
34,453, 160 
30,035, 299 
27,871,292 
27,035,275 
26,761,676 
26,518, 767 
26, 269,794 
26,088, 625 
25,531,117 


24,947,718 


542,121, 161/ 1,648,078,289] 1,117,218,392| 2,852,555. 727 


721, 727,037) 2,006,926, 787) 1,508,924,867 | 3,625,459,690 


78-7 


55,389,076) 112,584,670) 95,036,120} 212,898 687 


10n this broader classification basis, the primary textile industry includes the production of 
cottons, woollens, silk, hosiery and knitted goods, and the dyeing and finishing of textiles. 
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12A.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 
According to the Gross Value of the Products, 1938. 


Industry. 


1|Non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refin- 


es 


ment packing...... 
4| Butter and cheese... 
5|Flour and feed mills.. 
6|Automobiles........ 
7| Petroleum products. . 
8|Sawmills............ 
9|Electrical apparatus 
and supplies....... 
10| Railway rolling-stock 
11)Bread and other 
bakery products... 
12)Clothing, men’s fac- 


ee 


HiSiinoeeereee cele e .:. 
14) Rubber goods....... 
15|Primary iron and 
BLOGLEL MadTEN TG. At 
16|Clothing, women’s 
TACCOLY .2 08 orn ot 
17|Cottonyarnand cloth 
18|Biscuits, confection- 
ery, cocoa, etc..... 
19| Hosiery and knitted 
GOOUB? Mice coe: 
20|Machinery.......... 
21\Fruit and vegetable 
preparations....... 
22|Sheet-metal products 
23|Tobacco, cigars, and 
cigarettes......... 
24|Breweries........... 
25|Sugar refineries...... 
26|Cokeand gasproducts 
27|Printing and book- 
ANGINe ee 
28|Boots and shoes, 
LOATHOM: cee cee. 5 
29| Automobile supplies. 
30|Castings and forgings 
31| Boxes and bags, paper 
32|Fish curing and pack- 
and 
productsanccs. bos 
34| Coffee, tea, and spices 
35|Aerated and mineral 
WALCES,Wscc. «sees 
36| Medicinal 
preparations....... 
37| Paints,pigments, and 
varnishes......... 
38) Silk and artificial silk 
$9|Furniture............ 
40|Miscellaneous chem- 
ical products...... 


Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries.... 


ioherping All Indus- 


Percentages of forty 
leading industries 
to allindustries.... 

Primary textiles!.... 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


184,337, 126 
594,908, 222 
56,119,509 
62,481,408 
50,111,006 
59,798, 250 
62,620,908 
88,812,313 


97,122,970 
- 87,314,298 


48,026,819 
36,899, 228 


53,757, 534 
64,854,448 


100, 272, 104 


26, 254 , 827 
60, 862, 966 


38, 253, 958 


51,808,989 
63,187,543 


48, 862,472 
51,717,455 


59,480,641 
62,745, 249 
36,347,866 
93,337,572 
42,332,591 
25,328,677 
27,480, 773 
48,989,131 
22,948,019 
21,962,498 


22,991,460 
14, 226,282 


18,879,487 
23,508,341 
24,252,436 
31,780,208 
26,585, 729 


25,989,719 


Em- 


ployees. 


12,788 
30,943 
12,503 
17,336 

5,778 
14,872 

4,675 
31,182 


20,3538 
19,358 


22,358 
21,205 


18, 403 
12,879 


13, 100 


19,909 
18,049 


12,133 


20,031 
11,631 


9,491 
8, 262 


7,967 
5,379 


6,494 
5,177 


5,030 
2,151 


4,569 
4,270 


_ Salaries 
an 
Wages. 


19,549, 963 
42,619,311 
16,596, 710 
16, 538, 956 

6,163,351 
20, 993 ,362 

7,873,040 
25,345,064 


24,978,077 
26,736,265 


21,410,506 
18,406,572 


26,070, 920 
14,061,788 


18, 256,627 


16,984,546 
14,639,317 


11,387,597 


16,154,050 
14,586, 263 


6, 853, 116 
9,455,645 


7,588,453 
8,343,279 
3,315, 633 
5,799,502 
15, 808, 068 
12,396, 670 
9,349,996 
12,808,529 
6,763, 074 
3,547,918 


6,155,367 
2,698, 837 


5,160,805 
5,690,826 
5,003,001 
8,147,841 
9,388,227 


5,026,018 


Cost 
of 


Materials. 


184,970,812 
71,062,580 
143,481,692 
94,057, 247 
99,418,794 
76, 202,670 
76,419,516 
52,788, 246 


35,916,344 
46,536,416 


38,446,525 
35, 827,036 


13,416, 562 
24,301,221 


24,786,761 


32,046, 796 
29,902,346 


23,005, 548 


23,049, 120 
17,841,141 


29,307,862 
25,890,565 


22,880,770 
17,140,219 
28, 838, 685 
16, 603, 643 
18,576, 663 
19,054,739 
19,168,459 
18,702,714 
16,228,350 
17,082,060 


16,002, 647 
19,776,481 


7,750,190 
8, 566,007 
11,333,307 
8, 882,157 
10, 100,463 


9,239,464 


Values of Products. 


87,091,374 
89, 034, 186 


30,854,054 
31,659,971 
21,989, 098 
39,709, 707 
15,900, 614 
39, 264,528 


53,013, 672 
32,487,618 


37,821,360 
28,190,311 


47,541,592 
35,491,971 


_ 29,289,556 


24,988,318 
25,171,408 


25, 928, 836 


25,713,067 
29,713,831 


17, 853, 103 
19,737,217 


22,239, 882 
24,461,793 
11,557,871 
20,275,567 
23,246,734 
17,865,780 
17/039,545 
20, 460,000 
11,721,367 
10,459,517 


11,147,389 
6,748,379 


18,005,477 
15,778,090 
12,676,436 
14,022,364 
18,273,796 


13 669,495 


-———— | ————— — |S | | | | 


287, 295, 733 
183,897,503 
175, 767,382 
127,659,343 
122,598, 168 
116, 746,239 
97,003 ,347 
92,855, 906 


90,129,119 
80,977,701 


78,535,333 
64,303,613 


61, 743,480 
61,030,710 


59,606, 150 


57,271,953 
57,055,615 


49,717,409 


49,505,474 
48,272,442 


47,821,350 
46,266,684 


45,292,513 
42,378, 853 
41,392,096 
39,721,530 
37,291, 232 
37,194,770 
36,980,424 
35,460, 962 
28,229,194 
27,949,208 


27,727,637 
26, 628, 880 


26,094,126 
24,536,474 
24,317,532 
23,871,992 
23,869,316 


23,361,669 


———$—— |§ | | — [| | 


— | | | TS Le | | 


74-9 81-6 75-8 78-7 
50,884,296} 86,015,577} 84,923,017} 175,937,437 


89187—28} 
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Section 3.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production. 


Subsection 1.—Capital Employed. 


The remarkable increase in capital employed in Canadian manufactures from 
the beginning of the twentieth century denotes rapid growth in industrial operations. 
From 1900 to 1905 the capital increased from $446,900,000 to $833,900,000, and 
advanced to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns were received from 
establishments with 5 hands or over, and, while the rise in wholesale prices did not 
exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 

The capital investment in 1937 in all establishments, irrespective of the number 


of employees, but exclusive of central electric stations, was $3,465,000,000 as com- | 


pared with $2,334,000,000 in 1917, an increase of 48 p.c. in 20 years, while whole- 
sale prices have declined about 34 p.c. in the same period. 

The wood and paper products led in 19387. Next in importance were the iron 
and its products and the vegetable products groups, respectively. It is interesting to 
note that in the case of the wood, iron, non-metallic mineral, and chemical groups 
the capital exceeded the gross value of products, while in the remaining groups the 
reverse was the case. ‘These remaining groups, howeyer, had relatively high material 
costs. By a comparison with Table 19, the non-metallic mineral group had the 
largest capital per wage-earner and also paid the highest average wage, but this 
relationship does not hold good in the case of all groups. 

The statistics of capital employed in the manufacturing industries are of interest 
in deducing the proportions of fixed and liquid assets. In 1924, land, buildings, 
machinery and tools constituted 59 p.c. of the total capital; in 1929 the proportion 
was still 59 p.c.; in 1933 it was 66 p.c.; but in 1937 it bad declined again to 61 p.c. 
The fixed assets amounted to $2,127,000,000 in 1937, while current assets, including 
inventories of raw materials and finished products, bills and accounts receivable, 
cash, and sundries, were valued at $1,338,000,000. Details by provinces and indus- 
trial groups are given in Table 14. 


13.—Percentage Distribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries 
of Canada, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, Representative Years 1917-37. 


Province or Group. 1917. 1920, 1926. 1929. 1933. 1936. 1937. 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
PROVINCE. 

PrincesMidward Island. 2. i feces ene eeee ee 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Nova Scotia 2008 ag s5..: see sie se ee 5-3 4-6 3:3 3-0 2-8 2-7 2-7 
ING W - DIUNS WICK on as. cess eee ee ieee 2:6 3-5 2-6 2:3 2-7 2-5 2-6 
Bie bev) 8... Wet tat are owe ee eee coche 28-4 30-1 30-2 31-1 31-6 31-5 32-3 
QOntaniOriecac Cake oscar det: ee Ree 49-6 50-1 50-4 49-6 48-4 48-5 48-3 
MEINE ODAS.daee eoeeres, Cte Reenter | 3-6 3-2 2-7 3-0 3-1 3-6 3-5 
Saskatehowande a) .5). sea linea ae eee 1-0 0-8 0-8 1-1 1-2 1:3 1-1 
AD eitst Se tc ise Gee oe Se EE Mie xcs 2-1 1:6 1-8 2-0 2-1 2-1 2-0 
British Columbigand Vukouw.. soe en ee 7-3 6-0 8-1 7:8 8-0 7-7 7:4 

LOCA ls sattasetyeliie nine vtarettoeiata beri 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 

INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 

Vegetable products ..5.:eh<mees ae eee 12-0 13-7 14-3 14-5 15-9 16-0 15-6 
Avital produce: Ae aids ene ae. sete eee 8-9 7-6 7-0 6-1 6-2 6-8 6-6 
Textiles and textile products................ §-2 10-4 9-4 9-0 9-1 9-7 9-3 
Wood and paper products................... 23 -0 26-5 28-9 28-8 27-2 26-8 26-8 
lromand tts products: -— tenon nan pee 29-8 24-8 20-4 20-6 18-8 18-4 18-8 
Non-ferrous meta] products................. 3-0 3-7 6-3 Te5, 8-1 8-1 8-8 
Non-metallic mineral products.............. 6-2 7:4 7-8 7-9 9-0 8-6 8-3 
Chemicals and allied products.............. 7:5 4.2 4-2 4-1 4-7 4-5 4-7 
Miscellaneous industries................e2.: 1-4 1:7 1-7 1-5 1-0 1-1 1-1 


ett cna 
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14. Forms of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by 
Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1937, and Totals for Representative Years 
1924-36. 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


CUE DCO ne Alans sete sctar eae anele bce ind 


Ontario 


Vegetable products 
Animal products 
Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products 


Province or Group. 


Totals, 1924............. aie 
Wotals, 1926250) 6.0 sae 2. 
DOtals, 1929 ees OOF ee. 
EL OUAISS A982 scienwk oo re eae 
Totals, 1933 00. io. oo cee ewe 
Metals, 1934.00 soc0 00 ce ae 
Metals, 1935200 ..0. 0c ees 
Totals, 1936.............00.. 


1937. 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island 


ee ay 


i 


PIO URIS, £08 forte ecw e cake 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 


Tron and its products 


Non-ferrous metal products 
Non-metallic mineral products....... 
Chemicals and allied products 


Miscellaneous industries.............. 


ed 


were sees eor esos oresevresaese 


ee i 


Ce 


ey 


ir er 


ee ce ry 


ay 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


No. 

20,709 
21,301 
225216 
23102 
235780 
24,209 
24,034 
24,202 


Fixed 
Capital. 


Land, 
Buildings, 
Fixtures, 
Machinery, 


Equipment. 


$ 
1,717,122,081 
1,905, 620,436 
2,806, 913,335 
2,218, 729,234 
25151, 091,557 
25109, 729,523 
25080, 221,792 
2,061, 610,260 


1,603,889 
63,396, 176 
59, 709, 122 

711,072,474 
977,861,703 
77,758, 680 
23, 294, 266 
46, 285, 687 
165,947,812 


Working Capital. 


Inventory 
Value of Raw 
Materials 
and Finished 
Products 
on Hand, 
Stocks in 
Process, 
Fuel, 


Supplies, etc. 


$ 
658,360,445 
707,413,136 
867,689,319 
597,939,060 
573,587,617 
598,110,478 
610,814,942 
651,771,457 


506,595 

19, 224, 898 

16,625,457 

225,435, 702 
387,417, 746 
24,510,594 

10,332, 987 

16,607,544 

56, 660,770 


Cash, Bills 
an 
Accounts 
Receivable, 
Prepaid 
Expenses, 
etc. 


$ 
519,834,982 
595,037,625 
780,289,355 
563,807,215 
554,580,664 
541,508,863 
525,366,393 
557,881,814 


526, 988 

12, 135,527 
13, 463,018 
181, 264, 545 
309, 526, 752 
17,093, 752 
5,651, 797 
7,910, 839 
33,402,511 


es 


Total 
Capital. 


$ 
2,895, 317,508 
3, 208,071,197 
4,004,892,009 
3,980,475, 509 
35279, 259,838 
3,249,348, 864 
3,216, 403,127 
3,271,263, 531 


2,637,472 
94,756, 601 
89,797,597 

1,117,772, 721 
1,674, 806, 201 
119,363,026 
39, 279,050 
70,804,070 
256,011,093 


3,465,227,831 


| | — | S|] ——__—_ 


274, 669,951 
126,959, 607 
168,510,360 
701,339,700 
368, 847, 786 
169, 193, 707 
210,053,415 
88,912,411 
18, 442,872 


150, 619,312 
62,838,555 
89, 602, 286 

123, 483, 694 

157,821,003 
70,631,701 
53,050,342 
39,719, 889 

9,555,511 


114, 242,094 
40,514,001 
64,091,534 

102, 247,363 

124,729,739 
66, 697, 235 
24,369,785 
32,532, 768 
11,551,210 


539, 531,357 
230,312, 163 
322, 204, 180 
927,070, 757 
651,398,528 
806, 522, 643 
287,473,542 
161, 165,068 
39, 549,593 
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Subsection 2.—Employment in Manufactures. 


The numbers of salaried employees and wage-earners, ascertained by the 
methods outlined below, are given, for each of the years 1931 to 1937, in Table 15. 
The total number of persons engaged in those manufacturing industries of Canada 
for which statistics were obtained in 1987 was 660,451, as compared with 468,658 
in the same industries in 1933. The 1937 employees included 115,827 salaried 
employees, this figure being obtained from the manufacturers at the end of the 
year, and 544,624 wage-earners, the average number employed as derived from 
the manufacturers’ records of the numbers on the payrolls on the 15th of 
each of the twelve months. Using the year 1917 as a base, and taking the percent- 
ages of the wage-earners and the total employees in each year, by dividing 
these percentages into the corresponding volumes of manufacturing production 
(see p. 405 for the index of volume), tentative conclusions are arrived at regard- 
ing the efficiency of production per wage-earner and per employee. These 
indexes of the efficiency of production are, of course, affected by the changes 
in the method of computing the number of employees adopted in 1925, 
and then again in 1931. Inasmuch as the change increased the apparent 
number of employees between 1925 and 1930, it proportionately decreased the 
‘index of the efficiency of production. The table illustrates the development of 
modern industry which has accomplished, by better organization and the use of 
improved equipment, a large increase in production with a comparatively small 
increase in wage-earners. Capital invested in manufacturing industries has in- 
creased by 48 p.c. from 1917 to 1937, compared with an increase of 0-6 p.c. in 
wage-earners, while the horse-power used per wage-earner has increased from 
3-06 in 1917 to 8-65 in 1937. The factor of better organization is not susceptible to 
measurement. However, salaried employees have increased 78 p.c. since 1917, or 
more nearly in proportion to the growth in production than wage-earners. The 
result of these developments has been the increase of 68-1 p.c. in the efficiency of pro- 
duction per wage-earner and a smaller increase of 55-0 p.c. per employee, owing to 
the increased proportion of salaried employees in the total. The indexes may be con- 
sidered as supplying satisfactory evidence of a general gain in volume of production 
per person employed. In this connection it should be remembered, however, that 
in 1917, owing to the large numbers overseas, many persons of low efficiency were 
being employed, their inefficiency being concealed at the time by the prevailing 
inflation of prices; it is possible that the sudden rise in the indexes of efficiency in 
1921 and 1922 may be partly accounted for by the elimination of less competent 
workers in the contraction of industrial operations that occurred at that time. 
During the recent depression years the reduced volume of production lowered the 
indexes of efficiency. 
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15.—Salaried Employees and Wage-Earners in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, with Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative Efficiency 
of Production, 1931-37. 
(1917=100.) 


Nore.—Figures, with qualifications as to comparability, for 1917 to 1930 are given on p. 421 of 
the 1939 Year Book. 


_|/Percentages Relative Index Indexes of 

to 1917. Wumber Efficiency of 

Sian Salaried Wage- Total = |——_———_-— of Production. 
; Employees. | Earners. | Employees. Ofe: Of Total} Volume = |———————-————— 
Wage- Em- of Mf’d. |Per Wage-| Per Em- 

Earners. | ployees. || Products. | Earner. | ployee. 
No. No. No. p.c. p.c. 

1h 4 eS 91,491 437,149 528,640 80-7 87-2 124-1 153-8 142-3 
193255 ee 87,050 381, 783 468 , 833 70:5 77-3 105-0 148-9 135-8 
1OS5).25 hos 86, 636 382,022 468, 658 70:5 77°3 105-1 149-1 136-0 
y DEY ede id 92,095 427,717 519,812 79-0 85-7 123-7 156-6 144-3 
LOS Bi a hes 97,930 458, 734 556, 664 84-7 91-8 136-4 161-0 148-6 
LOSG Pn ceiee 104,417 489,942 594,359 90-5 98-0 149-4 165-1 152-4 
1987 Sines 115,827 | 544,624 660,451 100-6 109-1 169-1 168-1 155-0 


Distribution of Employees in 1937.—The percentages, by provinces and 
industrial groups, of employees on salaries and on wages are shown for 1937 in 
Table 16. The actual numbers upon which these percentages are based appear in 
Table 19. Interesting comparisons may be made with the distribution of capital 
appearing in Tables 13 and 14 and with that of values produced shown in Tables 2 
and 3. In 1937, the 24,834 establishments covered, employed 115,827 salaried em- 
ployees and 544,624 wage-earners, a total of 660,451 persons. Out of every 1,000 
persons employed in manufacturing, 175 were classed as salary earners and 825 as 
wage-earners; the former earned 27-2 p.c. and the latter 72-8 p.c. of the total 
amount paid out as remuneration for services. 


Ontario had a lower percentage of both salaried employees and wage-earners 
than its proportion of gross production (51-8 p.c.) or of net production (53-3 
p.c.). In Quebec, on the other hand, the percentages of both salaried and 
wage-earning employees were higher than the proportions of gross (28-8 p.c.) and 
net (29-5 p.c.) production. The percentages of salaries were relatively high in both 
Ontario and Quebec, as these provinces contain the head offices of many large cor- 
porations with their salaried executives. In Ontario the percentage of female salaried 
employees was higher than that of the male, i.e., it had a larger proportion of females 
among its salaried employees than the other provinces. The same was true of 
Quebec with regard to the wage-earners, due, no doubt, to the textile industries of 
Quebec. 

The proportion of salaried employees was relatively high in the wood and 
paper group, while the proportion of wage-earning employees was high in the wood 
and paper, the textile, and the iron groups. The proportion of females to males 
among both salaried and wage-earning employees was high in the textile group. 
The vegetable products group also had a high proportion of female wage-earners, 
while the wood and paper, iron, and non-metallic mineral groups had very low 
proportions. It is of interest to note that out of every 1,000 wage-earners in the 
textile industries 539 were females, while in all other groups 135 were females. 
The importance of the textile industries in providing employment to females is 
strikingly illustrated by the fact that out of all female wage-earners engaged in 
the manufacturing industries of Canada, 49-5 p.c. were found in the textile group. 
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16.—Percentages of Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages and Percent- 
ages of Total Salaries and Wages, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1937. 


Nors.—For actual figures upon which this table is based, see Table 19. 


P.C. of Employees on P.C. of Employees on 
Salaries. P.C. of Wages. P.C. of 
Province or Group. Sy Bat aie) ee ee CES ee ara rit One, 
Salaries. Wages. 
Male. | Female | Total. Male. | Female. | Total. 
p.c. p.c. peace p.c. DrCe pc. DCE p.c. 
PROVINCE, 
Prince Edward Island....... 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-2 0.2 0-1 
INGWa SCOLIALE IN = cree ceweeeare 2-0 1-7 2-0 1-6 3-2 2-0 2-9 2-6 
New Brunswick. acter: 8 1-7 1-8 yoy Mody 7 2:5 2-2 
QOnebecis. cash ian 32:5 27-8 SleD 30-1 30-9 43-3 33-6 30-0 
COMVATIO NN Sues aietuke seater eee 49-1 58-0 51-0 53-4 48-8 46-1 48-0 51-0 
IMeaito banshee atest aoe 4-0 3°5 3-9 3-7 3-7 2-8 3°5 3-8 
Daskapohe wal y.cswirsteeeve eles 1-8 1-1 1-6 13 0-9 0-2 0:8 0-8 
PUN GYe) get: Melee ees 3 eee cae 2-7 1-9 2:5 2-3 2-0 0-9 1-8 1-8 
British Columbia and Yukon 5-9 4-1 5-5 5-8 7:7 2°8 6-7 7:7 
Totalsis<. nukes 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 || 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
Vegetable products.......... 17-1 15-4 16-8 15-9 12-3 18-9 13-7 12-1 
Animal products, \ 2.0.0. 38 12-7 9-4 12-0 9-5 9-9 10-0 9-9 8:8 
Textiles and textile products. 10-8 17-0 12-1 12-5 11-6 49-5 19-8 15-3 
Wood and paper products.... 25-5 21-4 24-6 23-7 25-4 8-7 21-8 22-6 
Tron and its products......... 14-9 14-1 14-7 16-7 24-9 3-2 20-2 24-8 
Non-ferrous metal products. . 7-2 8-7 7-5 8-6 7-2 4-5 6-6 7-8 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
GUGES. selva ace eerees re tees 3°8 3-2 3-7 4-0 4-4 0-5 3:6 4-3 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
GUCUS ye raters dea oe Meio 6-0 8-2 6-5 7:0 2-7 2-7 2-7 2-8 
Miscellaneous industries. ..... 2-0 2-6 2-1 2-1 1-6 2-0 1:7 1-5 


Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures.—A monthly record of 
the numbers of wage-earners employed in Canadian manufactures, as compiled from 
the Census of Industry, is given in Table 17 for representative years 1922 to 1937 
and by sex for certain of the years. Ordinarily, manufacturing employment in 
Canada reaches its highest point during the summer months. Some of the seasonal 
industries, such as canning, are most active then, textile industries are preparing 
winter goods, and industry generally feels the active demand of the agricultural 
purchasing power resulting from the prospects of the season’s harvest. After the 
check of 1929, employment during 1930, 1931, 1932 and the first half of 1933 declined 
steadily, the monthly employment figures in each case being lower than the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. The previous peak of employment was in 
June, 1929, when 575,693 wage-earners were on the payrolls. ‘This compared with 
the high month in 1933 of 410,954 wage-earners, 444,151 in 1934, 476,961 in 1935, 
511,072 in 1936 and 582,305 in 1937. In July, 1933, employment took an upward 
swing; the improvement has been generally maintained since then. 
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17.—Wage-Earners Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Months 
and Sex, Representative Years 1922-37. 


Total Wage-Earners. 


Month. 

1922. 1926. 1929. 1933. 1934. 1936. 1937. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
January... q shige: {BSA RR ORGS 324,257 | 417,469 | 502,644 | 340,027 | 377,227 | 448,706 484, 480 
Februaryreverrrsterrnir eres 336,729 | 430,469 | 519,423 | 347,777 | 394,005 | 458,114 502, 635 
Mare Larne ect er ases 2s 53 349,110 | 444,597 536, 866 355, 888 407,421 468, 053 518, 663 
April set ant et tee. a os 360,248 | 457,680 | 555,711 | 358,759 | 418,289 | 477,860 536, 691 
NTS Verret er Os ela clay Lcsaan 382,504 | 478,541 | 574,905 | 377,659 | 439,981 | 496,874 558, 205 
SUDO <eee Poe alts ieee Bree < 393,935 491,858 575, 693 392,196 | 444,151 500, 829 569, 613 
TV aes as: eee, omen Forelspereiees lo «i= 391,186 | 494,467 | 573,554} 393,464 | 432,515 | 497,840 564, 685 
PANE GUIG base ta te, kris wiser a ti creieiecs © 389, 511 489,367 567, 022 402, 249 435,377 499, 134 559, 760 
Septennbewe<)ivacesacie Rs.-,0 os 392, 423 490,115 564, 796 410,954 440, 664 511,072 582,305 
OCT DOIete aces ters ste ok 385, 262 486,996 553,388 | 405,757 434, 800 507,922 564, 493 
ING@VOUIDEL ois. cck on cece wares 378, 992 467,936 D2ip2ke 396, 384 424,817 497,313 546, 473 
bBo ciaull ofS eh eee eas 367,724 | 449,342 499, 893 380, 612 409, 253 486, 116 521,565 

Wage-Earners by Sex. 
bn Be 1922. 1929. 1933. 1936. 1937. 

Male. |Female.| Male. |Female.| Male. |Female.| Male. |Female.| Male. |Female. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
JanUALY ”, ict 243,682) 80,575) 397,459) 105,185) 257,445) 82,582) 348,703) 100,003 380,314} 104,166 
HEDEUREYs.covte% 253,178] 838,551) 410,865} 108,558) 260,728) 87,049) 354,513} 103,601) 392,475) 110,160 
Mare bi eta eaves 263,849] 85,261} 426,713} 110,153] 267,259] 88,029) 363,250] 104,803} 406,202) 112,461 
IADELL 2 pate cree 274,821| 85,427) 443,569) 112,142) 271,348) 87,411] 372,777] 105,083) 422,678) 114,013 
IMA Wear tse ais 294,095} 88,409} 459,783} 115,122) 285,705) 91,954) 387,636] 109,238} 440,211) 117,994 
JUNE Sete ee eae, 304,395|} 89,540) 460,294] 115,399] 296,937) 95,259) 391,998] 108,831) 450,121) 119,492 
AIGUR ie See ae ee a 304,020} 87,166] 459,051} 114,503) 300,329) 93,135) 392,594) 105,246} 448,991] 115,694 
AUD HSL. aenie aie <7: 301,234} 88,277) 449,721] 117,301} 302,969} 99,280 387, 892 111,242) 440,123] 119, 637 
September....... 298,918} 938,505} 441,510} 123,286] 304,908] 106,046) 389,444) 121,628) 449,011) 133,294 
Oetaberins scr. 291,973| 93,289] 432,576] 120,762] 301,315] 104,442] 388,681] 119,241] 438,890] 125,603 
November....... 286,511} 92,481) 412,114] 115,099] 294,945] 101,439] 381,687} 115,626) 425,171) 121,302 
December....... 277,854} 89,870} 391,903} 107,990] 285,690} 94,922] 376,457) 109,659} 408, 663} 112,902 


Hours Worked by Wage-Earners.—The numbers of wage-earners working 
specified numbers of hours per week in the month of highest employment in 1932 to 
1937 with details for the latest year are shown in Table 18. An explanation should 
be made of the term “month of highest employment” as there used. Each firm is 
required to report the number of hours per week worked by its wage-earners during 
_ the month in which the greatest number have been employed. In the case of one 
firm, the month of highest employment might be May, in that of another firm, 
October. The month of highest employment as shown in the following table, 
therefore, does not refer to any particular month but represents the summation of 
the different montbs of highest employment as reported by all firms. For a given 
industry, however, the month of highest employment has more significance, as in 
this case it coincides for a great number of the firms engaged in the same industry. 
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The number of hours worked per week is affected both by business conditions 
and by changes due to government legislation and union demands. In times of 
depression the average number of hours per week is reduced, due to the policy of 
some employers of spreading the available work over as many employees as possible. 
With the return of better times the number of hours worked by each employee is 
naturally increased. This increase is, however, offset by the reduction in hours 
through legislative enactments and union agreements. ‘The period of six years, for 
which the figures of Table 18 are available, is not long enough to establish a definite 
trend in the average hours worked. 

For Canada as a whole, 37 p.c. of the wage-earners worked under 48 hours in 
1937, 22 p.c. worked 48 hours, 20 p.c. worked between 49 and 54 hours, while 21 p.e. 
worked 55 hours or over. ; 


Subsection 3.—Salaries and Wages in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. 


The total salaries and wages disbursed by manufacturers in 1987 was $721,727,- 
037 paid to 660,451 workers, compared with $777,291,217 paid to 666,531 persons in 
1929 and $497,801,844 paid to 606,528 persons in 1917. Of the 1937 aggregate, 
$195,983,475 or 27-1 p.c. was paid to 115,827 salaried employees who constituted 
17-6 p.c. of the total number, and $525,743,562 or 72-9 p.c. was paid in wages to 
544,624 wage-earners, who formed 82-4 p.c. of the aggregate number of employees. 

The average salary paid in the manufacturing industries during 1937 was 
$1,692, compared with $2,007 in 1930 and $1,815 in 1917, while the average wage in 
1937 was $965, compared with $777 in 1933, $1,042 in 1929 and $762 in 1917. Thus 
during the twenty years since 1917, average salaries have increased by 29 p.c., 
while average wages have increased by 27 p.c. (See Table 20.) 


Average Earnings, by Provinces and Industrial Groups.—In 1937, British 
Columbia showed the highest average salary of $1,781, followed by Ontario with 
$1,773, Quebec, $1,621, and Manitoba with $1,618. The head offices of many large 
corporations being located in Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, and Winnipeg tends to 
raise the average salaries in the provinces in which these cities are situated. In 
the other provinces the averages were smaller, the lowest being in Saskatchewan. 
No regional tendency is observable in average salaries as shown in Table 19. 

British Columbia, with average wages paid of $1,122 per annum, was the 
highest in 1937, being $157 higher than the general average. In the western prov- 
inces, average wages are usually higher, due to an unusually small proportion of 
women workers. In the three most easterly provinces average wages in manu- 
facturing were lower than the mean for the Dominion, Quebec average was the 
same, while from Ontario westward the averages were higher. ‘The seasonal nature 
of some of the leading industries, notably fish preserving and lumbering, tends to 
reduce the mean wage in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. In addition to 
this, Quebec has a larger proportion of female wage-earners (employed chiefly in 
the textile, food, and tobacco industries) than any other province except Prince 
Edward Island. . | 

In 1937 the highest average salary, viz., $1,929 was reported by the non-ferrous 
metal products group, while the animal products group, with an average salary of 
$1,343, was the lowest. In wages paid, the iron and the non-metallic groups were 
highest with averages of $1,186 and $1,155, respectively, there being few female 
wage-earners in these groups. ‘The textile industries, on the other hand had the 
lowest average wage of $749 due to the fact that in this group about 54 p.c. of the 
wage-earners were females. As is stated at. the foot of p. 431, of all the female 
wage-earners in the manufactures of Canada, over 49 p.c. found employment in the 
textile industries. 
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19.—Employees on Salaries and Wages in the Manufacturing Industries, 1937, by Sex, 
and Average Salaries and Wages, 1936 and 1937, by Provinces and Groups. 


Employees on Average Employees on Average 
Province or-Group. Salaries. Salaries. Wages. | Wages. 
Male. |Female.| Total. | 1937. | 1936.}} Male. |Female.| Total. | 1937. } 1936. 
No. No. No. $ $ No. No. No. $ $ 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island.... 219 45 264 803 796 555 243 798 496 480 
NOVE. SCOtISn. os. cn. on Feu 1,849 428 2,277) 1,400) 1,349]) 13,422 2,389) 15,811 856 792 
New Brunswick.......... 1,668 428 2,096) 1,549) 1,534!) 11,478 2,038} 138,516 837 762 
QUED GC =. sctm cat caet cant 29,574 6,874] 36,448) 1,621] 1,631)| 131,850) 50,735) 182,585 965 798 
OntariOnactic. toca ee 44,713} 14,330) 59,043] 1,773] 1,718) 208,673) 54,027) 262,700! 1,021 947 
ManitOl tke oF 5.8 sures 3,629 879 4,508} 1,618} 1,579] 15,875 3,323) 19,198) 1,037 974 
Saskatchewan............ 1,627 273 1,900] 1,313} 1,282 8,929 278 4,207} 1,013 932 
MADER oe ee Cenk s 2,455 463 2,918) 1,524; 1,448 8,510 1,096 9,606 994 937 
British Columbia and 

VUMIGONT Arie oo er toe Be 5,358 1,015 6,373] 1,781] 1,722) 32,993 3,210} 386,203} 1,122) 1,055 


Totals and Averages.| 91,092] 24,735] 115,827) 1,692] 1,659 427,285| 117,339) 544,624) 965) 896 


——— | $$ | | ___. | —_ | | | 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 


Vegetable products....... 15,593| 3,805} 19,398) 1,606] 1,594) 52,659} 22,201] 74,860] 848! 814 
Animal products......... | 11,592} 2,315} 18,907] 1,343} 1,338] 42,406! 11,683) 54,089); 853] 806 
Textiles and textile pro- 

UC tienen oer ater ihe car 9,830} 4,216} 14,046] 1,741) 1,748] 49,600) 58,031) 107,631; 749) 715 
Wood and paper products] 23,205 5,293) 28,498) 1,626} 1,593] 108,551} 10,205} 118,756) 1,002 940 
Tron and its products..... 13,593 3,482} 17,075} 1,918) 1,831) 106,346] 3,727] 110,073) 1,186} 1,070 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

(LUC US entotaitinin ba raat site: 6,540} 2,171) 8,711) 1,929] 1,866) 30,551} 5,352) 35,903] 1,140] 1,063 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

See te ieee ton 2 3,509 784) 4,293) 1,823] 1,744] 18,938 606} 19,544) 1,155} 1,070 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
(ONES easy UE eng 5,435} 2,033} 7,468) 1,752) 1,816] 11,272] 3,228) 14,500) 1,021) 958 


Miscellaneous industries. . 1,795 636} 2,431) 1,714) 1,647] 6,962) 2,306) 9,268) 838] 813 


Average Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries.—Table 20 shows 
employees by sex and average salaries and wages paid in the forty leading 
industries during 1937, together with average salaries and-wages paid in 1936. The 
rank of each industry is based on the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 


In only ten industries did the average salaries exceed $2,000; in seven they 
ranged from $1,800 to $2,000; in fourteen they ranged from $1,500 to $1,800; while 
in the remaining nine they were below $1,500. The lowest salaries were reported 
by the sawmilling, butter and cheese, and bread and other bakery products industries 
which include a large proportion of small establishments. 


The highest wages, those above $1,250, were paid in eight industries—non- 
ferrous metal smelting and refining, $1,459; petroleum products, $1,451; auto- 
mobiles, $1,371; coke and gas products, $1,868; pulp and paper, $1,344; printing 
and publishing, $1,338; primary iron and steel, $1,333; railway rolling-stock, 
$1,300—in all of which the proportion of skilled workers is probably high. In nine 
others average wages ranged from $1,000 to $1,250. In most of these seventeen 
industries the proportion of women workers is low. In ten other industries average 
wages ranged between $800 and $1,000, while in the remaining thirteen they were 
below $800. This last group includes seasonal industries, such as fruit and vegetable 
canning, fish curing and packing, and industries that contain a large number of 
small units in which the work is intermittent, such as feed mills. Other industries 
with low average wages were: textiles, tobacco, and boots and shoes, in which the 
proportion of female wage-earners is high, in some cases over 50 p.c. 
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20.—Statistics of Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1937, 
together with Comparative Figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1936, 
and Totals and Averages Paid in Previous Representative Years. 

Nore.—Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 


—_—__ | | J | | J J fl |__| 


Average 

Wage-Earners. Total Wages. 
——————-| Wages. |————-—— 
Male. |Female. 1937.|1936. 

No. No. $ $ $ 
28,626 535] 39,196,346]1,344/1, 201 
20,027 31} 26,083, 040)1,300/1, 126 
30,129 171) 23,757,593] 784) 720 
12,260 3,959} 16,152,335; 996] 924 
8,314 1,246] 12,792, 297]1,338/1,316 
12,442 335} 17,512, 198]1,371]1,286 
12,927 43) 17,282,596/1,333)1, 144 
15,711] 2,386] 16,550,903] 915) 881 
10,567} Nil | 15,415,098/1,45911,330 
8,998} 1,077) 11,740, 133}1, 165}1,032 
4,698] 12,256] 12,110,018) 714] 686 
11,958} 6,536] 14,967,693) 809} 740 
6,984] 11,427] 12,963,807] 704] 684 
9,760 284) 11,448, 237}1, 140/1,046 
10, 274 523] 10,402,193] 963) 965 
7,121) 2,516) 9,576,543} 994! 981 
10,524 132} 11,565,015]1,085) $71 
8,039} 3,058} 10,591,381] 954] 876 
9,209 5,859} 10,184,420] 676] 626 
5,301] 4,816} 9,140,997) 904] 872 
4,028} 4,977) 6,282,900} 698] 678 
6,622 768] 8,444,541/1, 143]1,044 
6,072 844| 6,830,123] 988] 931 
8, 859 359} 7,221,018} 783) 741 
5,579 3,645] 7,082,807) 768) 749 
4,189 9} 6,089,94211,451/1,302 
3,702 38} 4,680, 190)1,241/1,191 
2,045) 3,813) 3,981,915) 680} 653 
6,849 26} 5,426,703} 789) 727 
5,466 63] 5,811,125)1,051] 996 
4,838 799} 5,545,611) 984} 901 
4,493] 4,850! 5,382,573) 576) 552 
1,383] 7,404] 4,930,469] 561] 538 
3,062} 2,484] 4,384,199] 791) 770 
3,781 294] 4,414,376]1,083}1,000 
3,817 153] 3,582,511) 902) 857 
4,357 41] 4,398,122}1,000] 922 
2,936 2| 4,018,823]1,368]1, 298 
3,589} 2,401] 4,505,858) 752) 735 
3,586 313) 4,291,576)1,101) 980 

333,152] 90,473/416,738,225| 984) —- 
427,285) 117,3391525, 743,562 965 
379,977] 109,965|438,873,377 896 
353,790) 104, 944/399, 012,697 870 
326,598] 101,119/355,090,929) © 830 
287,266] 94,756/296,929,878 W747 
288,817| 92,966)322, 245,926 844 
337,636] 99,513/415, 277,895 950 
416,790) 113,195/527,563,162 995 
454,768) 122,922|601, 737,507 1,042 
374,244] 109,580/483,328,342 999 
3225719| 94,871/404, 122,853 968 
384,670 359,560,399 935 
520,559 575,656,515 1,106 
541,605 412,448,177 762 


Salaries. 

Salaried Average 

Industry. Employees. Total Salaries. 
———__—_——_| Salaries. |-—-————_ 
Male.|Female. 1937.]1936. 

No. No. $ $ $ 
Vv 1)Pulp and paper......... 3,475 569] 9,561,449/2,364]2,337 
/2\ Railway rolling-stock...| 1,357 81} 3,104,117}2,159}2,001 

SiSawimnills, seein e geese 3,394 223} 3,416,279] 945] 956 
/4|EKlectrical apparatus....| 4,038 1,449} 10,139, 101/1,881)1, 783 
v5] Printing and publishing.| 6,274 2,000) 12,397,079/1,498]1,460 

6) Automobiles........... 1,650 519] 4,626, 793}/2, 13312, 059 
. 7/Primary iron and steel.. 870 214) 2,643, 902)2,439)/2,278 
. 8|Bread, bakery products.| 2,484 671) 3,208,837)1, 017|1,038 

9|Non-ferrous metal 

Smeltine Lessee ete 862 141} 2,575, 849/2,56812, 522 
10|Slaughtering and meat- ; 
DACKIDG. turret hir a tice 2,629 366] 5,344,875/1, 785) 1, 736 
11)Clothing, women’s 
PAGLOLY vetoes stents om 2,043 984) 4,816,453]1,59111, 556 
~/ 12}Cotton yarn and cloth.. 495 171} 1,383, 263]2,077|2, 466 
13| Hosiery, knitted goods.} 1,172 667| 3,265,006/1,775)1, 839 
| 14) Machinery: ........:... 2,006 588] 4,611, 155/1,778]1, 680 
15| Butter and cheese...... 4,893 893} 5,296,892) 915) 920 
16) Printing and book- 
DInGing. Aenean 2,966 755) 6,013,297}1, 6161, 586 
17|Castings and forgings...| 1,196 812} 2,768, 908}1, 836)1,815 
\ 18] Rubber goods, including 
foot Weal et. ee tate 1,459 479| 3,449, 685)1, 780)1, 734 
19} Boots and shoes, leather} 1,308 397| 2,842,22211, 667)1,625 
20) Clothing, men’s factory.} 1,592 467| 2,994,44611,45411, 464 
21)Biscuits, confectionery, 
COCOA; CUCL inde cs. ses 2,299 575} 4,609, 104]1, 604)1, 682 
22| Automobile supplies.... 763 263] 1,913,557)1, 865}1, 787 
23|Sheet metal products...} 1,235 3848] 2,688, 202)1,698)1,586 
Da Hareniulces seasen pte ee 1,289 297| 2,260,928]1,426)1,424 
25|Silk and artificial silk. . 678 344] 2,016, 630)1,973)1,970 
) 26| Petroleum products..... 810 129) 2,156,901)|2,297)/2, 104 
27|Breweries............-. 1,240 141) 3,224,327)2,335)2, 107 
28) Tobacco, cigars, etc....}| 1,666 396] 3,596, 195)1,744/1,776 
29) Planing mills........... 1, 287 207) 1,953, 933}1,308]1, 214 
30| Agricultural implements} 701 216} 1,538,918)1,678}1, 619 
$1| Hardware and tools.... 620: 254] 1,694,012/1,938)1, 854 
32|/Fruit and vegetable 
preparations.......... 969 318} 1,811,904/1,408}1, 426 
33| Furnishing goods, men’s} 864 422) 2,242,845)1, 74411, 715 
34| Boxes and bags, paper.. 823 268) 2,383, 77212, 185/1, 965 
35| Brass and copper....... 821 198) 1,896,008)1,861}1, 718 
36] Flour and feed mills....| 1,632 201} 2,295, 245)1,252/1,248 
37| Heating and cooking 
APDALALUS sae ee ee 651 190} 1,462,501)1, 739}1,687 
38|Coke and gas products. 836 253| 1,690, 746]1,553)1, 590 
39] Woollen cloth........... 377 131} 1,064,367|2,095)2.021 
40! Wire and wire goods... 475 162} 1,240,315]1,947/1, 802 
Totals, Forty Leading 
Industries........... 66,199} 17,259/138,200,018/1,656) —- 
Grand Totals, All 
Industries— 

BI gaa i aks Sn), ea a 91,092| 24,735/195,983,475 1,692 
1986. LA ess tS 81,409) 28,008)173,198,057 1,659 
1935: at oc che acsioeeene 3 76,213} 21,717/160,455,080 1,638 
AOSA AT Rec ames canes 71,963) 20,132)148, 760,126 1,615 
OSS 5. fetes ears e chcjaccins 5. 67,875} 18,761/139,317,946 1,608 
LOSS Anccite «eco ans 68,264) 18,786|151,355, 790 1,739 
LSS Tinker ae Cee 71,198} 20,293/172,289,095 1,883 
TOS QS Bere es tee eats 64,161) 20,550)169,992,216 2,007 
pA YS SAA hore CR a Od tee 67,731) 21,110/175,553, 710 1,976 
M926 ideas Sake we iceaaels 58,245) 17,092)142,353,900 1,890 
Meee oc cleric. commterincuret 54,379! 15,641/1380,344, 822 1,857 
1922} ech versie es ane 71,586 129,836,831 1,814 
NODE co. os cures ete iils 78,334 141,837,361 1,811 
AOU, SE Pin Rene ete 64,918 85,353,667 1,315 


1The averages of wage-earners and earnings for the years 1931 to 1937 are strictly comparable with 
those for the years up to 1925 but not with those for the intervening years. 
—as for the earliest—represent the earnings for complete man-years of work, with no allowance for periods 
of unemployment. The difference amounts only to about 3 or 4 p.c. in the total figures and affects chiefly 


the seasonal industries. 


The figures for the latest years 
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Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—When the index number 
representing the average yearly wages, with 1917 as a base, is divided by the index 
number of the cost of living, converted to the same base, it is seen that real wages 
advanced by 30-4 p.c. between 1917 and 1936. Index numbers for 1931 to 1937 
are given in Table 21. In 1931 real wages reached 119-1, declined to 112-7 in 1933 
and rose again to 130-4 in 1937, the highest on record. 


21.—Average Yearly Earnings, and Index Numbers of Earnings, Cost of Living and 
Real Wages of Wage-Karners, in Manufacturing Industries, 1931-37. 


Nore.—Figures, with qualifications as to comparability, for 1917 to 1930 were published at p. 421 of 
the 1989 Year Book. 


Index Numbers (1917=100). 


Average Average 
Year. he Wage- Yearly Average Cost of Rey! Value 
: Earners. | Earnings. Yearly Lieut 2 S Y Mata 
Earnings. avine- Sah 
Earnings. 
$ No. 

TOS Te eae me civ ccin se cdie ue ole 415,277,895 437,149 104-7 119-1 
LOS Deets e Masic ate's ac eters 322,245,926 381,783 5-0 116-6 
VOSA eee acrea cn cotaune 296, 929, 878 382, 022 90-5 112-7 
DOSE tee are Rh sien ate iecks ati 355.090. 929 427,717 91-8 118-6 
LOB ee sera s Mon tions ated 399.012. 697 458, 734 92-4 123-6 
OSG ae Sach oi ee a eye hoe 438 873.377 489 942 94-4 124-6 
TOS [ae eioe watctialinc iors os'e oa 525, 743, 562 544,624 97-1 130-4 


Percentages of Salaries and Wages to Net Value of Products.—Table 22 
shows the relation between salaries and wages paid by manufacturers and the total 
net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such calcula- 
tions, but the values out of which the wages of employees must come in the long 
run are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. Such 
added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and are 
alone available for payment of salaries and wages, interest, rent and taxes, repairs, 
and all other overhead charges that ordinarily must be met. The percentage of 
salaries was highest in the years 1931 to 1987. These were years in which manu- 
facturing production was curtailed and it is probable that, salaried employees being 
a part of the organization of an industry rather than of its productive force, salaries 
were an abnormally high percentage of the lower levels of production then prevailing. 
The percentage declined steadily with the increasing manufacturing production 
maintained during the period 1924 to 1929, while from 1931 to 1937, due to decreased 
industrial activity, the percentage of salaries to value added was abnormally high. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that salaried employees increased 65-4 p.c. 
during the period 1924-37 while wage-earners increased but 30:4 p.c.. The percentage 
of wages has fluctuated much less than that of salaries. The number of wage- 
earning employees may be more rapidly adjusted to the activity of the industry and 
wage levels likewise more readily adjusted to the price levels of the products. The 
percentage of wages to the values added by manufacture was thus only 2-8 p.c. 
lower in 1937 than in 1924. ‘The percentage was highest in 1920, when, in the post- 
war inflation, average wages were highest and the efficiency of production lowest. 

In previous reports on manufactures the percentage of salaries and wages paid 
to the value added by manufacture was carried back to 1917. Under the new 
method of calculating the value added, whereby the cost of materials plus fuel and 
electricity is deducted from gross values, it is possible to go back to 1924 only. 
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22.—Percentages of Salaries and Wages Paid to the Total Net Values of Manu- 
facturing Production, 1924-37. 


Percentage— 
bom pn a Salari W: f Total 
oy Processes alaries ages. . , of Tota 
Year. of Paid. Paid. of Salaries of Wages Salaries and 
Manufacture.! ie a me Pee Wages to 
OM: ed. |Value Added. 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 

1924 eR one cect. 1,075,458,459 | 130,344,822 | 404,122,853 12-1 37-6 49-7 
TODS Oe ehh es 1,167,936, 726 133,409,498 436,534,944 11-4 37-4 48-8 
TODO ae eae 1,305, 168,549 142, 353, 900 483 , 028,342 10-9 37-0 47-9 
ODT haves ens 1,427, 649, 292 151,419,411 511,285,921 10-6 35-8 46-4 
LODS tae reer 1,597,887, 676 162, 903,007 558,568, 627 10-2 35-0 45-2 
OO re ch ce, 2 1, 755,386, 937 175,553,710 601, 737,507 10-0 34-3 (44.3 
TORO nissan! tet totsters 1622) (320 169,992,216 527,563, 162 11-2 34-6 45-8 
ER i eatacsn, dec sce, 1, 252,017,248 172, 289,095 415; 277,895 13-8 33-2 47-0 
LORIE OAc eet ss cae 955,960, 724 151,355, 790 322,245,926 15-8 33-7 49-5 
1930 Te esse 919,671,181 1395317, 946 296, 929878 15:1 32-3 47-4 
1984.53 © ee 1,087,301,742 | 148,760,126 | 855,090,929 . 13-7 32-7 46-4 
LOSSR RE ee 22 1,153,485,104 | 160,455,080 | 399,012,697 13-9 34-6 48-5 
1986 ee Soe ck eee 1,289,592, 672 173,198,057 438,873,377 13-4 34-0 47-4 
HOS eee rere ante 1,508, 924,867 | 195,988,475 | 525,743,562 13-0 34-8 47-8 


1 Equivalent to net value of products; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 397. 


Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments. 


A modern characteristic of industry in all industrial countries has been the 
increase in the size of the typical manufacturing establishment. Full utilization 
of highly specialized machinery has necessitated large-scale production, while im- 
provements in transportation have widened markets. 


The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the value of product, or by the number of employees, but each of these methods has 
its limitations. The latter takes no account of the differences in capital equipment 
at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased use of machin- 
ery, asin the flour-milling industry, may lead to an increase in production concurrently 
with a decrease in number of employees. The former measure has to be adjusted 
for changes in the price level; and, as between industries, it makes those in which 
the cost of raw materials is relatively high, appear to operate on a larger scale. Both 
measures depend on the fluctuation of business activity and the demand of the con- 
sumer; over any lengthy period of time there is also the difficulty of comparability 
resulting from changes in the method of the census. 


Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—While in. 1922 the 420 
establishments each producing over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of products 
of $1,268,056,129 or 51 p.c. of the total production of all manufacturing industries, 
the 719 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 1929 had an aggregate 
value of products of $2,516,064,954, or 62 p.c. of the grand total for all manufac- 
turing establishments—a very significant change in the short period of eight years. 
In 1931, however, the number of plants with a production of over $1,000,000 dropped 
again to 482, their output being valued at $1,451,658,954 or 53 p.c., of the total. 
Owing to the elimination of central electric stations, the figures since 1932 are not 
directly comparable with those for 1929 or 1922. 
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23.—Manufacturing Establishments, Grouped According to Gross Values of Products, 
aD raeeene Average Values of Products in Each Class, for Canada, 1922, 1929, 
936, an 937. 


1922.1 1929.1 
Group of Gross Values. Estab- ' Average |) Estab- Average 
lish Pradertian Pro- lish- ey n Pro- 
ments * | duction. |] ments. on. | duction. 
No $ $ No. $ $ 
Windersro, OU0n th vows wick foseee ee 14,978 114, 205, 770 7,625) 14,024 106, 735,470 eon 
$ 25,000 but under$ 650,000...... 2,401 85,075,807 35,433 2,802 99,529,725 357521 
50,000 “ TOOS 000% oo... 1,793 129,320,947 TaD 2,209 156,308, 744 70, 760 
100, 000 se 200,000... ..:. L355 191,675, 689 141,458 1,688 237,532,492 140.718 
200,000 ne: 500,000...... 1,078 330,533, 712 806, 618 1,519 504,218,217 331,941 
500,000 + PT OOOZO00 Sate s.s ' 516 363,341,076 704, 149 636 443,597,677 697,481 
1,000,000 *e 5,000,000...... 364 692,463,530) 1,902,372 601) 1, 217.866, 089] 2,026, 400 
© VOD, O00 OF IOVelIT sh. cs cc cee sees a se 56 575, 592,599/10, 278,439 118} 1,298,198, 865}11,001, 685 
Totals and Averages...... .| 22,541| 2,482,209,130| 119,120) 238,597] 4,063,987,279) 172,225 
1936.2 1937.2 

WHGeEooTOOD teams. ce Gare se ya 15,846 119, 766,944 7,558]| 15,662 121,743,486 (OTR: 
$ 25,000 but under Sie 00-0008 is: 2,625 93,736,051 35, 709 2,865 101,926,099 35,576 
50,000 100,000...... 2,040 144,718,010 70,940 2,167 153, 597,904 70,880 
100, 000 i 200,000...... 1,413 198, 268,333 140,317 1, 602 225,586, 676 140,816 
200, 000 ie 500,000...... 251 391, 284, 269 312,777 lente: 423 ,457, 705 312,977 
500, 000 ss 1 CO02000 7. O12 358,345, 875 699, 894 588 416,026,053 707,527 
1,000, 000 A 5,000, 000 Rey cies 447 949,275,501] 2,123,659 496] 1,021,079,946] 2,058,629 
HaQOOLOOO OVOVOls. ieoc cscs fs cacise uns 68] 747,008, 831}10,985, 423 101] 1,162,041, 631/11, 505,363 
Totals and Averages....... 24,202) 3,002,403,814| 124,056] 24,834] 3,625,459,500/ 145,988 


1Figures for this year include the production of central electric stations and the dyeing, cleaning and 
laundry industry. : 2Figures for this year exclude central electric stations -and the dyeing, 
cleaning and laundry industry. 


Size of Establishments as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 
19238, establishments employing 501 hands or over accounted for 21-4 p.c. of the 
total number of employees engaged in manufacturing. By 1929 the proportion 
had increased to 27-3 p.c. of the total, thereby showing the increasing concentration 
_of production into larger units. This tendency, however, was checked by the 
depression, the percentage having dropped in 1933 to 20-5 p.c. (central electric 
stations included). With the recovery in production since 1933 the percentage has 
risen again and in 1937 stood at 27-1 p.c. The same also holds true for all establish- 
ments employing 101 hands or over. In 1923 they employed 58-6 p.c. of the total, in 
1929, 61-9 p.c., in 1933, 55-7 p.c., and in 1987, 62-8 p.c. 


24.—Establishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, Grouped According 
to Number of Employces per Establishment, 1923, 1929, 1936, and 1937. 


1929.1 
Group. : 
Establish- Average || Establish- Average 
ments. Employees. Employed. ments. Employees. Employed. 
No No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees.......... 13,156 22,789 12.273 30,446 2-5 
5 to 20 employees........ 5,310 53, 852 6,160 62,310 10-1 
Zi OO OT RA ame we 2,093 67,408 2,031 81,846 32-3 
BL 100 UD: Crean ee 1,031 73,449 1,262 90, 288 . 71-5 
101 “ 200 Pe rate h ao 566 79,737 745 103,944 139-5 
201 “ 500 OY) ee eae re 374 115,585 444 136,397 307-2 
DU ORO VED. bea cules Sank 112- 112,447 182 189, 253 1,040-0 
Totals and Averages. 225642 525,267 23,097 694,434 29-4 


1First year for which statistics are available. See footnote 1, Table 23. 
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24.—Establishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, Grouped According 
to Number of Employees per Establishment, 1923, 1929, 1936, and 1937—concluded. 


1937.1 
Group. 5 ; 
Establish- Average } Establish- Average 
ments. Employees. Employed. ments. Employees. Employed. 
No. No. No No. No 

Under 5 employees.......... 13,441 26, 659 13,378 27,400 2-0 
5 to 20 employees....... 6,353 62, 298 6,724 65,942 9-8 
ak OE SXD) se bs ns 2,151 69,017 2,266 73,059 32-2 
51 “ 100 sf 1,042 72,902 1,132 79,307 70-0 
101 “ 200 ee 657 91,966 709 99,271 140-0 
201 “ 500 sé 411 126,368 449 136, 586 304-2 
BOL ORRO Vers fen cece 147 145,149 176 178,886 1,016-4 


Totals and Averages. 24,202 594,359 24,834 660,451 26-6 


1See footnote 2, Table 23. 


Size of Establishments of Some of the Leading Industries.—The follow- 
ing statement and Table 25 show the degree of concentration in some of the leading 
industries in Canada. Concentration is extremely marked in the cases of non- 
ferrous metal smelting, automobiles, pulp and paper, petroleum products, railway 
rolling-stock, slaughtering and meat packing, and rubber goods, whereas in the 
cases of men’s and women’s factory clothing, bread and bakery products, and butter 
and cheese, the degree of concentration is low. With regard to flour and feed mills, 
concentration is marked in the case of flour mills, but the small size of the average 
feed mill offsets this for the industry as a whole. 


PERCENTAGE IMPORTANCE OF ESTABLISHMENTS, EACH WITH A GROSS PRODUC- 
TION OF $1,000,000 OR OVER, IN THE TWENTY-FIVE LEADING INDUSTRIES, 1937. 


Nortt.—For principal statisties of these industries, see Table 12, p. 426. 


Percentage | Percentage 


ee Of | 46 Total fob Bota 


Industry. Betablich: pues Enecion 
matte: in the In the 

Industry. | Industry. 

1| Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining.....................005. 14 100-0 100-0 
2 Pulprandmaperactse sec ccsre teks Mek atest oee a eae will oe ; 58 59-2 93-7 
$| slaughtering and. meat packing.«..05.0.. 05-010 mee oe tees romans 36 26-1 91-1 
fA | ATitommO les iites.. eke he ae ht eche othe: 1 A eee cdc ee Te ee ens 7 46-7 98-5 
5| Hlourcanid feed millss Ass53 4:50) oe eee see ae e. oote ce 24 2-2 70-2 
6) Butterandicheese ayia. prsaee Soe Seva cate ck Se lave turers 12 0-5 14-6 
alanis hate mets henaccs Ceeh ctaecs ico eee ee ee eet: comeies 17 0-4 27-7 
§| Electrical apparatus and supplies............0.c0ccces cece soeeees ily 8-9 79-0 
$| Petroleunmproduets “305, oe ase rete cee a aera che 14 24-6 92-5 
LOpRailwayarolline*stock.. 2 6 cco ene eee eae eo ees 19 51-4 92-1 
11/Bread and other bakery. productss.....ss.ge ee eee een 7 0-2 14-9 
12/ 'Primaryronsandisteel, Hee nee tes ie eee ee ee eee 15 - 27-3 - 85-9 
13] Rubber goods, including rubber footwear 16 32-0 90-4 
14a Cotton wannanciclouheee. sates eianie ee tees SSF 21 58-3 89-9 
15) Pringingandepublishine. .4 sc ae eee oe Be 14 1-8 50-8 
16] Clothing, women’s factory...............-.-::- ea 3 0-5 7-1 
TH Machinenysreeson. cy td. eee tale tee eee eae 9 4-2 43-9 
18 Hosiery and knitted go0ds:..a).. eee ete A 13 7-6 36-0 
19] Fruit and vegetable proparations............... 5 1-4 30-3 
20] Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc.............. 14 6-3 57-6 
Alisheet metal products...ee tides aceite 12 8-1 58-2 
Ae AUtOmo piletsupplies sss che css cee sls eee eee ee ae eee 101 12-5 73°9 
23 Clothing smenis factorye.:..es.eckeen ees e te ee re 6 3-0 - 24-6 
74\ Cobacco,clearsjang Glgarettes.... ha. sae eric meets 8 8-6 89-2 
RO ETOWOLICS iiccet he cise Chae eis ree icles ieee EE ir eee ec eee 3 11 16-9 57-4 
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25.—Principal Statistics of the Twenty-Five Leading Industries of Canada, Grouped 
According to Size of Establishment (Gross Production per Unit), 1937. 


Norr.—For principal statistics of the manufacturing industries in each province by size of establish- 
ment, see Table 2 of Part II, p. 455. 


Industry and Group. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Smelting 
and Refining— 

$ 500,000 to 1,000,000......... 

1,000,000 to 5,000,000......... 

, 000,000 or over.............. 


Totals, Non-Ferrous Metal 
Smelting and Refining...... 


Pulp and Paper— 
$ 225; 000;to.. 50,000.22 a... Sans zi 


1,000,000 to 5,000,000........... 
5,000,000 or over................ 


Totals, Pulp and Paper.......... 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing— 


WBC BO OUU vat cieccess aieccc a's ss 
$ 25, an BDO; WOOK. 5 stares siete 2 <5 


FCT TERR ee SS Rl ee aie 


Automobdiles— 
inder: $25. 0005. 25.2: ckeciew onic sos 
$ afta EGON O00 caches ec ne 


1,000,000 to 5,000,000........... 
5,000,000 or over................ 


Flour and Feed Milis— 
Wieder Se OU scar asak ot sans eerie, om 
$ 25,000 th 50, DOO ee ce hate cae eine 
50,000 ie wea RN Se aaa 


Totals, Flour and Feed Mills. . 


Butter and Cheese— 
$ ogee to 50, af Pee teeta 


Capital. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


3,096,490 
198,766,475 


271,652 
351,022 
1,902,366 
7,367,174 
19, 660, 422 
266,642,141 
274,157,510 


a Salaries 
ployees. Wages. 
No. $ 
547} 850,101 
11, 023)}17, 140, 846 
11,570/17, 990,947 
79 46,958 
106 94,174 
379 292,275 
947) 1,023,828 
602} 1,939,710 


1, 
17,015}24, 760, 567 
13, 077|20, 600, 283 


46,491 
128,028 
509, 206 

2,405,448 
4,161,066 
46,696, 246 
37,175,144 


755,359 
23, 658, 956 
37,004, 164 


42 26,908 
118} 102,035 
134) 121,370 
351} 376,282 
504} 535,629 
297| 369,707 


5,548} 7, 127, 205 
6,076] 8,434,872 


202,389 
559, 893 
843, 593 
2,692,391 
5,380,681 
3,249,216 
60,364, 133 
74, 765,355 


65,411,606 


2,746,000 


2,320, 224 


7,987,210 
44,942,808 


57,996,242 


13,070|17,085,008 


197} 273,381 


734] 1,103,631 


1,214) 1,879,426 
12,801)18, 882, 553 


14, $46) 22,138,991 


148,057,651 


81,064 


569, 156 
8,925, 050 


83, 130,877 


92,796,147 


— | ee | | 


3,365,572 
8,216,751 
2,387, 237 
1,577,954 
2,650, 245 
1,520,344 
18,607,045 
22,954, 884 


311,792 
385, 726 
338, 600 
238, 299 
316, 703 
253, 162 
1,878,171 
2,155,303 


5,541,645 
8,428, 938 
6, 839, 923 
3,988, 209 
3, 698, 223 
4,941,592 
32,757, 893 
45,361,908 


6,991,490 
4,867,540 
7,587,481 
8,839,024 
9,349,724 
5,459,320 
16,907, 263 


60,001,842 


1,204, 597 
1,018,345 
1,914,499 
2,230,770 
2,752,831 
1,916,073 
4,661,970 


16, 583/15, 699,085 


17,487,386 
13,363, 289 
17,638,578 
17,412,567 
10,954,920 
4,906,879 
9,412,377 


Gross 
Value of 


Products. 


$ 


6,047, 816 


312, 230, 435 


318,278,251 


127,320 
333,430 
995,570 
4,707,058 
8,034, 234 
114, 616,517 
97,430,582 


226,244, 711 


248, 227 
722,888 
1,105,073 
3,562, 563 
6,525, 743 
3,919,974 
74,111, 689 


91,223,154 


181,419,311 


148, 244 


1,925,818 


11,226, 287 
121,509,931 


134,810,289 


6,772, 218 
10,092,979 
8, 178.885 
4,736, 627 
4,354,962 
5, 723 , 676 
38, 208,035 
55, 566, 802 


133,634,179 


20,049,277 
15, 687, 862 
22,226,084 
23 , 082, 184 
17,182, 655 
8,414,555 
18, 292, 438 


91,175,996) 124,935,055 
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25.—Principal Statistics of the Twenty-Five Leading Industries of Canada, Grouped 
According to Size of Establishment (Gross Production per Unit), 1937—continued. 


Industry and Group. 


Sawmills— 
Under'$25,000,72> tee tee 
g 2 220, O00 MOOS O00 es. nee eer. cred 
DOLOOD TON OOFO00U ee ean. eee 
109,000'40'200; 000.5. os. oe 
200;'000 torS00;000.... Sea eee... 
500,000 to 1,000,000......-2..... 
1,000, 000't0:5,000,000..........- 


Totals, Sawmills................. 


Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies— 
Winder: S25, 000K seas eee 
$2 2b O00 OVD OF OOOK erence cee 
30,000 10100-00024. eee 
1005000 to 2002000. tne eee 
200; 000 50) 500-000 52.5. ee 
500,000 to 1,000,000........... 
1000;,000i6.550005000) 2. 5,5 
5), 000,000 Oromo... see ene 


Totals, Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies. 2202 oe eee 


Petroleum Products— 
Winder $250000 Na cen cee mere roc 
> Mabe DUN HOM IRON et, oa cetat ee 
50:000' to:.100; 0007, See ee. - 
TOO; 000) Tor200; ONO see 
200,000 to 500,000............. 
500.000 to 1,000,000........... 
1;'000;000'to'57000/000:2-. 2... 
5000/0000 Or Over. a oe ee ee 


Totals, Petroleum Products..... 


Railway Rollin¢g-Stock— 
Under $25) C00 sesame ene 
$1 2d ,000)60,505 000 Wace aan 
30; 000:F0 10070005 0. 2en tae 
100,000 40-200; 0002.5) eee. ce 
200; 000 t0°500, 000. axcn esc 
500;000 to°1{000, 000. 1.7. ee 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000........... 
5,000, 000 OF OVEN. c.Ai.< cos sees 


Totals, Railway Rolling-Stock.. 


Bread and Other Bakery 
Products— 

Un deriQQprOOOus usocntsistiaee Coke 
205 Q00tOLo0s O00 eet ee 
HOROOO OLLOGNOOD ce et oan 

LOO; O00; GozZ0D 2000s ica tees 
200; 000stars00 C00) oes nase 
500,000 to 1,000,000........... 

1,000,000 to 5,000,000........... 


Yotals, Bread and Other Bakery 
PPOGUCES casas ak eos ee 


Primary Iron and Steel— 
UT eTe SADMOOO dale sioreie's rate cattiere 2 
Si 225: 000 :ton0, 00028) tenet. 
50000) tonlOO 5000 Nyce cee 
100000. FoL200SO00sea rece. 
2003000 tab00 000%. canes. eee 
500,000 to 1,000,000........... 
1,000;,000't0:5;000,000.003.2.5..° 
3000; 000 or Over. ces peo 


Totals, Primary Iron and Steel.. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


8,441,611 
3,286, 803 
3.804, 469 
5,027,024 
8,266,643 
11, 865,072 
16,588,458 


57,286,080 


221,822 
245, 872 
765,543 
1,484, 280 
3,648, 205 
7,562,424 
9,909, 007 
17, 863, 293 


41,695,446 


12.532.975 
62,392.390 


80,401,880 


105, 743 


214, 136 

1, 136,958 
2,217,920 
21,656, 210 
30,860,179 


12,395,906 
4,745, 668 
3,974, 462 
3,308, 463 
5,739, 672 
4, 437,569 
4,896,716 


1,762,525 


114,574 
219,681 
12, 294,922 
3,882,791 
14,819,420 
711,718 


—$—$ | | | SS SF 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


15,414,363 
6,070,414 
7,524,400 
9, 648, 503 
15, 658,359 

21,423,146 

29,110, 600 


104,849,785 


510, 505 
598, 218 
1,673, 686 
3,321,827 
8, 263, 873 
16, 248,737 
20,084,302 


48,145,844 


98,841,992 


93,854,555 


22, 192, 307 


9,509, 142 


11,374,363 


. 76,462,891 


5,370, 609 
24,655, 099 
39,418,414 


Estab- eee Salaries 
lish- Capital. legend and 
ments. ployees- | Wages. 
No. $ No. $ 
3,384] 12,854,029 9,370} 3,100,990 
177| 3,448,996 2,576] 1,499,617 
108 7,151, 803 3,094] 2,255,113 
68| 7,829,387 3,227) 2,873,990 
52115, 176,318 4,522) 4,339,155 
30} 19,902,113 5,244] 5,427,907 
17| 24,047,464 5,884] 7,677, 100 
3,836| 90,405,105 33, 917/27,173,872 
59 ee F 278 193,481 
18 776, 287 245) 261,584 
23] 1,106,096 457| 472,712 
26 2,819,003 766 925,109 
24 6,369, 454 1,518) 1,720,854 
24) 11,852,385 2,953) 3,327,150 
12} 17,687, 728 3,771| 4,411,069 
5| 55,855, 140 11, 718}14,979,477 
191} 97,187,905 21, 706|26, 291,436 
§ 209, 017 30 29, 637 
8 208, 672 39 51,658 
10 965,548 88 111,186 
7 636, 325 9] 101, 202 
6 1,485, 652 121 161, 120 
4 5,311, 671 95 139, 858 
6} 10,050,893 725| 1,145,294 
‘8| 45,412,488 3,948! 6,506,888 
57| 64,280,266 5,137) 8,246,843 
1 
1 133, 147 16 19, 483 
1 
S 706, 322 106} 137,412 
6 4,429,501 536 661,801 
6 4,470,520 1,209} 1,504,368 
14; 48,317,320 12, 699|16, 714, 939 
5| 30,369, 666 6, 930/10, 149, 154 
327] 88,426,476 21,496)29,187,157 
2,714) 16,281,102 7,360| 4,894,363 
251 4,290,875 2,389] 2,029,524 
110 4,348, 361 2,123] 1,968, 628 
48 3,689, 193 1,525] 1,633,475 
35 6,997,140 2,758] 3,033, 293 
14 8,091, 106 2,485} 2,799,810 
7| 5,466,799 2,612] 3,400, 647 
3,179} 49,164,576 21, 252/19, 759, 740 
: } 1,729,886 523] 1,041,240 
fi 706, 732 165] 191,825 
5 523, 214 187 218,171 
18} 21,308,836 2,631] 3,619,026 
7 9,186,286 1,083} 1,480,609 
11) °27;550; 743 4,854) 5,791,706 
4| 35,869,680 4,611] 7,583,921 
55| 96,875,377 14, 054/19, 926,498 


74,580,669 
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25.—Principal Statistics of the Twenty-Five Leading Industries of Canada, Grouped 
According to Size of Establishment (Gross Production per Unit), 1937—continued. 


Industry and Group. 


Rubber aioe. 


— 1,000,000 to 5,000,000........... 
0003000 orover..\..6s.5c sc eek 


Totais, Rubber Goods........... 


Cotton Yarn and Cloth— 
Onder"$25 0004550 2c. e eek 
$ 200,000 to 500, 000). so. nas. 
500,000 to 1,000,000........... 
1,000.000 to 5,000,000.......- ee 
5,000,000 or OVeronic... eel coe. 


Totals, Cotton Yarn and Cioth. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Under $25 000 ses Ft ek 
Beer OU0 tO D0; 000%... terete 


Totals, Printing and Publishing 


Clothing, Women’s Factory— 
Wirders$25 1000524 - 7. ck ctk ete. « 
foe ey O00 G0 D07 000.2 ....6.he eee ee 


100,000 to 200,000............. 
200,000 to 500,000............. 


Totals, Clothing, Women’s 
ee MACUOL YN ee a ates hs eee 


Machinery— 
Windlersp2 5 000. auc bw eee es < 
9 25,000 to:50; 000... roc. ek. 


5,000,000 or over..............6. 
Totals, Machinery............... 


Hosiery and Knitted Goods— 
OB CUG LETS We (0010 eB a ee ae ih ea ieee 
$ Hee to es OO0F ae c eee s 


500, 000 to 1:000,000..5365 565. 
1,000, 000 to 5,000,000........... 


Totals, 
G 


Em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


772 


49,573 
46,824 


179, 633 
619,079 


1,142) 1,106,541 
6,613 6, 738, 080 


4,206 


5,301, 01,336 


13,035 14,9 041,066 066 


ee ee eae 


507 


431,026 


1,627) 1,375,921 
9,678) 8,382,474 
7,348) 6,161,535 


19,160] 16,350, 956 


81,845 
46,401 


141,797 
1,132,007 
1, 679, 572 

10, 687,771 

17,357,362 


31,126,755 


1,110,008 


2,943,699 
20,325, 603 
17,684,344 


42,063, 654 


2,668 


2,051,490 

964, 987 
1,388,773 
2,736,961 
2,960, 508 
3,743,753 


6, 476}11,342, 904 


17, 834/25, 189,376 


671, 616 
312,933 
482,551 
1,036,484 
1,305,778 
1,652,449 


7,528,710 


12,990,521 


765,850 
1, 280, 283 
2,894,480 
3,993,490 
4,875,775 
1,873,210 
1, 243, 383 


866,441 
2,116,556 
5,916,903 
8,557, 005 

11,026, 020 
3,699, 100 
2,733,444 


329 
438 
529 
1,319 
1,997 
3,192 


4,834 


19, 981/16, 926,471 


328, 236 
546, 560 
714, 807 
1,585, 218 
2,676,121 
3, 858, 928 


6,349,522 


12, 638)16,059,392 


34,915, 469 


241,761 
386, 694 
812,579 
1,404, 030 
4,318,491 
5, 967, 907 


9,072,738 


229004, 200 


See ee ee ee SS = _— EEE 


Hosiery and Knitted 


ter and Vegetable Prepara- 


jons— 
ier eis: O00. Te es os HS FE ss 
See 720 8000t0.59; OOD: 2 5...04 alos, acne 


Totals, Fruit and Vegetable 
Preparations. . 


sererere ores 


Estab- 
lish- Capital. 
ments. : 
No. $ 

i 125, 861 
4 96, 148 
i \ 404, 084 
9} 1,742,030 
5| 3.073.384 
11] 28,961,595 
5| 30,716,110 
50| 65,119,212 
: } 1,653, 355 
s| 4,344,019 
17| 35,733,817 
4| 26,101,365 
36| 67,832,556 
597| 6,733,251 
53| 2197/7583 
381 3,074,938 
421 6,215,877 
22| 5,986,358 
13| 8.428) 434 
14] 20,599, 206 
779| 53,235,912 
163} 1,426,992 
108] 1,866,676 
144] 4'979,788 
102] 5.975.412 
63| 7,884, 699 
10] 2,925,980 
3| 1,675,221 
593| 26,734,768 
57| 1,423,542 
35| 2,089,652 
29| 3'867.426 
33| 7/300, 426 
31|  11,012' 620 
201 16,205,230 
ih 24,424,310 
214| 66,323,206 
31 323, 782 
22 772,297 
25} 1,425,952 
27| 2.970, 855 
29} 8' 126,040 
24| 18,183,445 
13] 19,863,794 
171] 51,666,165 
131] 1,332,123 
54|  1608,778 
53} 3.815.191 
47| 6,480,896 
45} 13,121,981 
13| 7,350,114 

4 


: } 13,778,968 


- 348) 47,488,051 


_—- | [| | 


6, 885 
7,249 


618 
645 
1,167 
1,572 
3,197 
1,633 


1,798 


103, 689 
256, 116 
558,355 
1,049,081 
2,601, 865 
5, 656, 236 
6,003,471 


20,250) 16,228,813 


218,011 
318, 306 
582, 603 
1,019,119 
2,030, 993 
1,359,327 


1,666, 118 


10,630} 7,194,477 


146, 155 
418, 733 
937,035 
2,004, 336 
4, 660. 205 
8,954,458 


9,325, 841 


26,446, 763 


685, 189 
1,209, 696 
2,409, 067 
4,337, 299 
8,437, 061 
5,145,079 


8,396, 820 


30,620, 211 


100, 087 
140, 234 - 


512,784 
2,627,479 
3,741,548 

28,173,566 
38,968,055 


74,263,735 


1,842,312 


5,443,589 
36, 282, 838 
28,545, 139 


72,113,878 


3,884,270 
1,805,097 
2,789,895 
6,175,149 
6,334, 630 
9,003,995 
30,989,373 


60,982,409 


1,955,547 
3,983,561 
10, 280, 007 
14,649,820 
18,761,357 
6,662,714 


4,317,749 


60, 610, 755 


707,123 
1,315,311 
2,100,777 
4,594,470 

10,177, 737 
13,163,356 


25,038,042 


57,096,816 


292,913 
809, 704 
1,772, 742 
3, 780, 766 
8, 793, 084 
18,352, 480 


19,054,065 


52,855,754 


1,107,873 
1,972,795 
3,621, 060 
6, 617,392 
13, 403,460 
8,342,597 


15,224,534 


50,289, 711 
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Grouped 


According to Size of Establishment (Gross Production per Unit), 1937—concluded. 


Group and Industry. 


Bere Confectionery, Cocoa, 


etc.— 
Underi$25s000le er ae aes asec 
$7) 225, C00't000, 0005... -ceite petite 


Totals, Biscuits, Confectionery, 
Cocdas; ClCse cee ee 


Sheet Metal Products— 
Wnder'$25 0002) ay a se8 tee cokes 
$520 000: CO OU R000 cae necator 


109, 000 to 200,000............. 
200,000 to 500,000............. 


Totals, Sheet Metal Products. . 


Automobile Supplies— 
Wnderi$25; O00s ees. eee eee 
$ 25,000 to 50,000.... oats 
50,000 to 100, 000 


Totals, Automobile Supplies. . 
Ciothing, Men’s Factory— 


Wnderi$25 O00r es es con eee 
$5 44252000 100, 000. --ceme eee. 


Totals, Clothing, Men’s Factory. 
Tobacco, Cigars, and Cigarettes— 


WndersS2 51000 ere ee ne ee ener 
$25; OO0O50, O00... 2. ie eke. 


Totals, Tobacco, Cigars, and 
Cigarettes sis te2.. sass. ceae 


Breweries— 


$25,000 to 50,000.....scccce. 


1,000,000 to 5,000,000........... 
b, 000; 000 Or Oversee. oc taicihls 


Totals, Breweries................ 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


228 


1,041, 883 
3, 142 
596,375 
1,537, 694 
5,574, 566 
6,619,514 
22,562,478 


38,565,652 


830 


251,798 
208,415 
216,515 
648,320 


2,124] 1,657, 602 
1,977| 1,766,892 
5,961) 6,142,462 


| ee ee eee 


ee | Se | S| — | 


986,713 
570, 694 
1,349, 906 
2,550,077 
7,311, 726 
9,322,505 
34,435,964 


227,031 
178,971 
340,771 
727,042 
1,581,531 
1,971,253 
4,491,726 


| Se | [| | ——_—____—_______ 


522,373 


5, 095, 785 
17, 750, 298 


122, 220 
232,661 
203, 000 
294,131 
981, 808 
1,435, 582 


5,652] 7,088, 696 


ee | | | | SS 


214, 187 

627,315 
1,308,497 
3,361,371 
6,052, 665 
4,565,982 
4, 738, 828 


ee, en, ee a 


—— | | | | 


for) 


NoOwnwnnaesl 
SSeS = 


494,724 
141,525 
465, 580 


1,550, 647 
1,736,350 
54,970,414 


168, 227 
56,311 
169, 619 


378, 063 
314, 186 
6,491, 704 


| | | | 


= 
OOO re CS 
Sw 


14 


383, 253 


1,497,199 
1,793,378 
8,446,375 
12,372,316 


9 
; S 39, 670, 150 


65} 64,162,671 


216 


21,770 


166,965 
331, 851 


865} 1,180,006 
1,175} 1,809,257 


2,751} 4,394, 668 


5,151) 7,904,517 


Gross 


Cost 
of Value of 
Materials. | Products. 
$ $ 
451, 668 885,558 
476,075 827,584 
426,017 787, 682 
1,375,813] 2,551,363 
4,228,454] 7,533,156 
4,057,361] 8,368,290 
13,336,427] 28,521,770 
24,351,815| 49,475,403 
213,517 543,183 
290, 940 598,506 
537,324| 1,109,009 
1,292,834] 2,880,701 
3,031,102] 6,223,540 
4,992,700] 9,204,645 
17,979,696] 28,573,182 
28,338,113] 49,132,766 
94,522 245,043 
238, 029 583, 147 
248.929 700,175 
428,098| 1,079,972 
1,384,401] 3,226,680 
3,443,811] 6,330,162 
20,793,224] 34,466,464 
26,631,014] 46,631,643 
184, 859 339, 643 
748,550] 1,230,961 
1,593,539] 2,659,778 
3,630,570] 6,526,272 
6,995,453] 12,659,348 
6,225,637] 10,720,996 
6,216,011] 11,112,176 
25,594,619| 45,249,174 
215,580| 439,794 
77,483 135,191 
226, 486 523,718 
493,999] 1,144,975 
1,089,774] 2,618,331 
21,066,512] 40,253,126 
23,169,834] 45,110,135 
36, 203 87,194 
326,779 667, 889 
556,756} 1,233,939 
2,647,311] 5,761,337 
3,990,547] 10,753,617 
10,597,869] 24,981,095 
18,155,465| 43,485,071 
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448 MANUFACTURES 


PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION. 


Ontario and Quebec are the most important manufacturing provinces of Canada. 
Their combined production in 1937 amounted to $2,927,000,000 or over 80 p.c. of 
the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. The proximity of 
Ontario to the coalfields of Pennsylvania, the water power and other varied re- 
sources of the two provinces, and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada 
and the United States have all contributed to the above result. British Columbia 
had in 1937 the third largest gross manufacturing production with 7-0 p.c. of the 
total, and Manitoba the fourth with 4-0 p.c.; Alberta, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan, and Prince Edward Island followed in the order named. | 

Table 1 gives the gross value of manufacturing production in 1937 by prov- 
inces, groups, and individual industries. ‘The outstanding predominance of Ontario 
and Quebec is shown in each group. The standing of these two provinces is most 
nearly approached by British Columbia in the case of the wood and paper products 


1.—Gress Value of Products of the Manufacturing Industries of 


Prince New 
Group and Industry. Edward Nova Scotia. Banswank, 
Island. 
$ $ $ 
1.— Vegetable Products— 
lireAcrated andsminerall waterse oc. mice cu) oe ctencem se se 40,347 615,388 475,930 
2| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, and chocolate............ 1 2,407,766 1,672,915 
sit) Bread and other bakery-productss. .<.c. «sms .se se siciees 141,367 1,654, 753 1,558, 100 
Aer POWETICSR A See ne ME Ae Seer eae a tose eee Ree hehe Made Nil 1 1 
Tumor ee, bea wand. SPICOSt ere sce as cnet so certs eee tne Wiehe s 860, 659 3,589,214 
Gi GAlbistilleniog™ Sra s cae sens ate abe oe en ne ae tre ee Nil Nil 
Z| eon ane feed alls wis ee am assdoe ae atous ee oa Siemens aeke 142,690 780, 033 803,918 
Si abood's; oned kiast 4 302 ie Ae oe tidied ta eek ew tae Ae lates Nil Nil Nil 
Sie Mocds stockmand poulvryc 4 fo46 Oe eae ee ee lo 188, 609 1 1 
1javhoods mmiscellancouss 4.%.2:4..050.% fete Coe ee oe Nil 1 1 
Hive lrurtiand sveretable preparavions ss. ..% .~ «tm. eed ace 49,944 1,062,009 279,449 
1 Dem CONCTEA INE CONOS cn nh caccait cg acts cate o oN ee one hei Nil Nil Nil 
13eubineeediorhandjoil cake... ..c5 ids com tose em eee mare ts “¢ ef 
14iGoMecaronn wermicellt,6bG)saea0c..0 4: en eee een nace $6 ss ss 
Tole Mal ecandemalGiproduets:s tick demote te tak ve atte sete ee ale es 4 ee 
AGipaicermills AR ee, Ahk Hi Cook Sle ies Lintelele Meas Mesias. oan gs & vs 
17] Rubber goods, including rubber footwear............... Saas = 5 
iSiyastarchvand. vucose®, <0. tel a oss cen ene oe temas 42,070 s 1 
Wie Sogar meine vies: Gos a. sabe veered catoreiy eRe ok Nil 1 1 
20| Tobacco; cigars, and cigarettes... .........c0cces+oenees A Nil Nil 
ai! ‘Tobacco processing and packing..........0...c0+s+eeess Nil “ “ 
Rela AVVO TA MANS PAS: fod Fedo Me oath Mok ch Sates fee Cee a s My 
Qa PA OG her ind Ustriest 4 fk isteelis cits colette meses lee ers 73,368 4,968, 864 6,684, 625 
Totals, Vegetable Products.................. 678,395 12,349,472 15,064,151 
2.—Animal Products— 
Li yAnimal otlssandsfats!.<.4 4: Atekatete op ore aeraa sa Nil Nil 1 
Rie poltingMlea mene x. fies folie Sn ck etl tare SRT ate ote 4 ee Nil 
3] me ootand shoodimdings,, ledbier:.,.\...w.ce chien es oot e as ah) e 
11 Boots.and ‘shoes; leather 4..sceisic.d Fiche eek ke te te ere sf 1 562, 867 
ST Batter and cHoesenos M2 oc fed Ads 4k dette ae Pete edol 738,421 2,763,530 1,773,530 
bi4 Condensed kA Bord i Fn hohe Makes oe Nil 1 Nil 
Fito Dalryproaductss Ober 2 4.6 274.64 Sao. ete ee ears ae 1 118,442 es 
Sip hish Gurms anGipackimg (os. cc, ccs Bites cen een titrate 621,745 6,308,091 3,115,280 
Si )-Burndressingian dyeing. iar oarisee cee ok deat pete etlochs Nil Nil Nil 
NOP MEI DOOR res ie eins. aes oie oe OR Ae, ne ere sé 1 ; 
11)~ Gloves andimittens, leather: ...<.%.% 20,0. 6% con eeee cee ec £6 Nil Nil 
12\% Haireoods} animalvand’ hunian?, <..2o%..o-5 os cece core ce ce hs 
isi Weather taunentes ss 6.7.0 ee oo. rel. pen eee okie er ae 1 1 
1 Included with ‘‘All other industries’’, since there are fewer than three establishments in the province. 
The amount for this item, however, is included in the total for Canada. 2 See footnote 1. 
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group, where the latter province accounts for 16-0 p.c. of the gross production 
compared with 39-0 p.c. for Ontario and 32-1 p.c. for Quebec; in each of the other 
groups the positions of Ontario and Quebec lead by a wide margin. 


Table 2 analyses the principal statistics of manufacturing in each province, by 
size of establishment. The picture here given reflects, in outline, the same general 
conclusion as Table 1. British Columbia, the third manufacturing province, has, 
in point of size, 41 establishments with individual gross production of over $1,000,000, 
compared with 305 for Ontario, 177 for Quebec, 22 for Manitoba, 18 for Alberta, 
13 for Nova Scotia, 12 for New Brunswick, and 9 for Saskatchewan. Capital 
investment, employees, and other factors show variation, in proportion to the size 
of establishment and according to the nature of the industry concerned (the 3 in 
Manitoba with production of over $5,000,000 for instance, employ over five times as 
many persons as the 3 in the same class in Saskatchewan, and the 4 in the same 
class in British Columbia employ over thirteen times as many on the average as the 
3 in Saskatchewan), but in a broad way the factor of size is reflected throughout 
the statistics. 


Canada, by Provinces, Groups, and Individual Industries, 1937. 


Queb O Manitob Saskat- Albert PSS Canad 
uebec. ntario. anitoba. erta. olumbia anada, 
chewan. and Yukon. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
9,624,978 8,240,158 1,501,172 547,240 762,605 575,295 22. a8atdo. (ek 
13,398,175 27,842,993 2,169,886 1 645,759 1,320,905 49,475,403 | 2 
21,052,046 36,367,699 3, 823,334 2,122,097 3,300,306 6,443,189 76,462,891 | 3 
16,062,467 16, 690, 187 2,235, 859 1,808,524 2,346,413 3,403, 736 43,485,071 | 4 
5,914,596 8,617, 830 2,628, 766 1 287,684 5,075, 6388 27,035,275 | 5 
7,524, 129 15,354,038 Nil Nil Nil 1,877,845 24,756,012 | 6 
16,413,027 70,815, 603 11,054,577 19,113, 820 13,684,149 826,362 | 133,634,179 | 7 
. 1 11,095,948 , 623 , 849 51,712 79,001 11,461,213 | 8 
f 1,942,130 6,888, 835 254,104 i 177,648 2,856,911 12,449,835 | 9 
7,857,447 10,780,588 602,337 1 28,075 662,383 20,172,809 |10 
6,908, 853 34,855,005 550, 743 18, 782 394,265 6,170, G6 50,289,711 |11 
: 1 3,074 Nil Nil Nil 339,399 |12 
. 3,001,540 1,189,015 1 Sa 1 Nil 5,049,528 |13 
901,244 531,271 170,944 g 1 178,735 1,863,044 |14 
fy 1,514,045 2,164,955 8,934,047 Y 1 Nil 9,187,965 |15 
f 1 Nil Nil Y Nil Suen 314 1,426,929 |16 
13,172,026 61,040,569 1 1 i 74,263,753 |17 
is Nil 1 Nil Nil fs i 6, 360, 080 |18 
: 1 1 “ e 1 1 40,916,044 |19 
4 38,338,640 6,668,253 1 cs Nil 25,447 45,110,135 |20 
rd 599,073 12,035,625 Nil ee or Nil 12,634,698 |21 
: Nil 8,499,390 fs « xf 283,686 3,783,076 |22 
Bs 18,433,422 9,629,874 557,456 181,117 5,484,047 6,067,849 2 23 
‘ ee et ee ee Se eee ee ee ee ae 
ei 182,657,888 | 344,631,410 29,703,848 23,797,429 275162, 663 36,494,957 | 672,540,163 
‘ 
> Nil 229,553 1 Nil Nil Nil 243,650 | 1 
9 464,035 434,954 Nil rt s sf 898,989 | 2 
a 1,169,155 321,496 ss ef ss se 1,490,651 | 3 
oa 24) 902,027 14,639,105 319,104 i) 1 559,961 41,088,713 | 4 
“ 33,908,571 54,744,598 9,917,509 8,086, 166 8,619,901 4,382,829 124,935,055 | 5 
> Nil 9,567,377 Nil Nil 1 1 11,247,823 | 6 
oe 663,651 1,316,725 1 23,587 256,629 483,716 2,897,879 | 7 
* 634,126 Nil Nil Nil Nil 15,409,383 26,088,625 | 8 
af 1,026,604 298,568 1 Zu “ Nil 1,397,767 | 9 
‘2 7,669,613 6,730,905 1,438,695 35,892 122,433 nia 056 16,261,100 |10 
g 2,315,307 1,300,356 349,631 Nil Nil 215,331 4,180,625 |11 
14,746 67,268 Nil ef Nil 82,014 |12 
if 2; 647, 004 23,223,992 1 40,203 29,704 201,514 26,269,794 |13 
% ; 89187—29 
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1.—Gross Value of Products of the Manufacturing Industries of 


Prince 
Group and Industry. Edward 
Island. 
$ 
2.—Animal Products—concluded. 
14) Miscellaneous leather goods............. MERE ae A 
15| Sausage and sausage CasingS...........cccecccccccccecees Nil 
16) Slaughtering and meat packing................c00ecees: 1 
17) 4:Albotherindustriest.)3.55. ees ON. cet nen 456, 746 
Totals, Animal Products...................... 1,816,912 
3.—Textiles and Textile Products— 
fic Awnings stentanandisails iiss iciste spice chloe waa olen Nil 
ei. Bags 7Covton and MUlOm sean cacecelacce ot eatin icc 1 
si) (Batting and wadding easier esses asic lcs see ees wae Nil 
4! (Carpets; mats, and PUSS... «cw cele sci EC IOer CON Ome mg 
bi Clothing smen StaClOr ye eee coer coe eee ate trot arcetatone 3 
6G) z2Clothing, women's [actOrys cise mierccsiney cle on eieeivicieg aerster ch 
7] Clothing contractors, men’s and women’s............... - 
S| eCordagearope land twine, hvac seid nctowine «sitio se cee 
SS COTSELB rete Klee Os fees sow sree ete eis wae Tae ee eto tere ce eS 
10| SCottonandiwoolwaste >. vsctasscc oe rere e nee oeriee r 
11) “Cotton textiles;11.6.8:4s..0< onde cee eee ee ee oe 
12 Cotton thresdiin creo cca ceieeietine sks Soe Beene i 
13/"=Cottonyarniand cloth {ace aan ee ae nee ‘ 
14] Dyeing and finishing of textiles......................06. $ 
1éi\BBlaxxdressed tsa sie ee eee ete te er or s 
1G\Pe hurnishine coo0ds, men's. re cc deeds cr eriecicicnies . 
17h Glovestand mittens tiabric. tc). casos Pe eateries se 
ISie Hatsiand tcaps.. dc sae cee sa bw 5 cae tees Blas afew eis apacavena Abo, sf 
19/8 Hosiery:and: knitted @oods)&. sce. oc ccc ee iar cie ce ele sd 
20|\CeMiscellancousitextilosse tio eee cease eee ‘ 
21| Oiled and waterproofed clothing...............eececees- tg 
22 OUCEnd@ arvisicialisilic.s sae tetera tech rae came cae 
25 mwroollenselOtlae: vic. - emme ee e ee en chee teh oan 1 
AAlp WWOOIEMS@OOdS; 16:8. <0 snc hee eek an coche seca. eon Nil 
Olt VOGUONYV AINE eee eis chic cie oH bite oes teisis les cieves estate : 
aeie TAllotherindustriese.. oo. o.ck Gece raion sve she coclcmeleine 132,781 
Totals, Textiles and Textile Products......... 132,781 
4.—Wood and Paper Products— 
1) Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies.................. Nil 
Bl RESTO LINCO S Ce ete osc nce Ree coasts eens es 
Bi Woabbuilding:. t2y Mages. Cob meee. bs tree eee: of 
Al’ "Boxes anG DAgs, DADEL..o.schctiens cess cawclnc ce ue aes ee. < 
OIE PEAOXOS sy WOOGIE er cs tte eon erie se tone icin: deme 1 
6} Carriages, wagons, and sleighs...............ccccecccees 6, 766 
ie (CO HANCOAL tac Ur tee e's cee ee oc cee ee re ce tenn een Nil 
Sit (Coflinaand casketsuee.s. cok. yee om ee sls Ciena 1 
DIBMCOOPELAL EC. Ee et wae See ree se kee es Ae Oe eee Nil 
10} Engraving, stereotyping, and electrotyping............. ca 
BAUR PERC OISIOI Ee elect otek bitten bets itis Senne ace een ee en ss 
BI ilooring Mhard woods: cae oss dene ico cee cehies te meee ‘ 
MBE GEHIGNTOns: ter ots cee iter: cict sercitok oh bee co eee ce 
14| Lasts, trees, and shoe findings.................cseeeeee- 
Joi LLithorraphing Met ieee... bie cee oe oe ok tata 2 
16} Miscellaneous paper products...........ccccccceccccecees 4 
17] Miscellaneous wooden products...............0eeee0000 “f 
18] Planing mills, sash and door factories.................-- 98,881 
19|P cPrintingiand. bookbinding terest chore ene 28,444 
20 peexinting end publishing... seater sey een oe eee 174,618 
AlESPUlpaAnaspaper keen: hehe s be akitre cab ote an bar eee teem Nil 
22| Refrigerators, other than electric..................e00.: Me 
23| Roofing paper, wall-board, etc.............0cceeceeeees we 
Pal P PSA Witalll Se ee. Reet eos Sh cetin ct ce cae ieee eee 152,818 
25\| MEPACSICOMAPOSIGION eres s s+.08 ee etek OF cole ake Oe Iae oe Nil 
AOL) WVOOGEHWALOS octet ccna ct he ee cee ach och uae ene ss 
27| Wood turning ad 
28| All other industries 87,396 
Totals, Wood and Paper Products ........... $48,923 


Nova Scotia. 


$ 
89,641 
1 


128,343 
379,170 


9,787,217 


2,392,846 
Nil 
130,510 
Nil 
1 
1 


11,170 
3,189,679 


5,737,950 


Nil 
1 


144,191 
1 


213,924 
9, 209 
Nil 
1 
372,240 
39,314 


939, 750 
294,606 
2,058, 891 
1 
Nil 
3,238,037 
Nil 
1 
1 


6,439, 108 


13,855,800 


New 


Brunswick. 


$ 
63 , 225 
1 


1,596, 005 
46,131 


7,157,038 


49,046 
4,771,291 


4,820,337 


771,685 
325, 906 
1,164, 239 
20,195,064 

Nil 

1 

7,585, 133 
Nil 

1 

1 


1,396, 767 


31,957,972 


1 Included with ‘‘All other Industries”’, since there are fewer than three establishments in the province. 
The amount for this item, however, is included in the total for Canada. 


2 See footnote 1. 
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GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION 451 
Canada, by Provinces, Groups, and Individual Industries, 1937—continued. 
Saskat- British 
Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. chowan Alberta. Columbia Canada 
s and Yukon. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

2,810,470 5,121,426 379,554 12,033 55,144 173,407 8,716,645 |14 
807,511 1,120,274 438,086 Nil Nil 175,825 2,565,267 |15 
32,727,910 75,917,387 29,204,985 9,367, 563 22,230,483 9,810, 734 181,419,311 |16 
Nil Nil 221,208 Nil 287, 851 1,164,910 2 17 

111,760,730 | 195,033,984 42,268,772 17,565,441 31,602,145 325291,666 | 449,783,908 
550,468 1,034, 809 51,614 1 78,020 444,509 2,194,861 | 1 
3,242,311 2,662,895 2,082,005 1 Nil 1 9,204,467 | 2 
1 1 t Nil Nil Nil 1,078,259 | 3 
Nil 5, 293, 139 1 im - 1 5,365,576 | 4 
28,3038, 883 15,419, 144 934,670 e 1 1 45,249,174 | 5 
40,077,126 17,044,367 2,620, 638 oe 1 629,905 60,610,755 | 6 
1,854, 967 304,717 il $ Nil Nil 2,159,684 | 7 
1 5, 167, 963 os “ 1 6,578,967 | 8 
2,615,760 1,951, 947 on s us Nil 4,567,707 | 9 
539,436 1,322,708 fe os a 163, 648 2,025,792 |10 
2,681,205 1,626,665 1 2 a Nil 4,317,370 il 
1 1 Nil ss a is 3,825,222 |12 
49,815,471 17,557,163 ss fs se * 72,113,878 |13 
1,409,366 2,383,714 s SS ce os 3,794,316 |14 
113, 284 62,709 sf “ rs 5 175,993 |15 
12,252,642 9,080, 786 2,994,600 * 1,155,911 701,609 26,761,676 |16 
272,853 489,719 1 s Ni L 793,935 17 
6,480, 112 6,105,373 499,544 @ 1 76, 666 13,689,368 |18 
16,273,908 82,794,797 389, 272 “§ 1 401,078 52,855,754 |19 
6, 943, 634 3,269,592 Nil oF Nil 1 10,218,450 |20 
650,511 766,748 s a “ Nil 1,547,769 21 
19,556,018 8,315, 274 = aS & = 27,871,292 |22 
5,545,875 17,544, 839 1 My o 167, 732 23,726,495 |23 
3,024,955 5,173,976 Nil as ss 1 8,408,543 124 
1,351, 534 9,208,491 e ss Nil 10,620,241 |25 
3,338,494 2,223,863 85,511 441,848 606,435 1,468, 232 628, 1822/26 

206,893,813 | 166,805,398 9,657,854 441,848 1,840,366 4,053,379 | 400,383,726 
143,520 60,278 C Nil Nil I 235,250 | 1 
146, 754 72,642 1 A 1 32,998 280,158 | 2 
1 1,156, 720 Nil Nil 1 245,810 1,729,096 | 3 
7,641,641 19,016,500 1,583, 888 1 1 1,203,166 30,035,299 | 4 
2,101,900 3,056, 562 503,121 1 474,320 2,142,438 8,809,998 | 5 
168,591 259,850 142,690 1 t Nil 648,772 | 6 
1 1 Nil Nil Nil 101,645 | 7 
604,212 1,306, 639 242,400 1 17,310 95,300 2,511,678 | 8 
237, 183 1,337,840 A Nil Nil 102,360 2,159,659 | 9 
1,248, 266 5,459, 983 470,256 1 72,991 212,398 7,544,083 |10 
1 126,583 1 Nil 1 1 238,296 |11 
881,107 2,309, 038 Nil if Nil 1 3,648,004 {12 
de 2ed2eo 15,734, 206 873,180 1 256,304 2,295,356 26,518,767 |13 
981,699 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil 1,274,593 |14 
1,908,738 7,423,475 A og ce 525, 939 10,484,851 |15 
5,835,727 12,487,583 233,752 1 - 2,220,151 20,847,502 |16 
482,109 2,379,255 37, 887 1 1 986,815 4,367,681 |17 
5,779, 760 10,186,565 536,371 537,191 563 , 239 5,534,276 24,947,718 |18 
9,635,775 21,441,482 3,051,451 308, 582 1,003,409 1,668, 949 37,758,604 |19 
14,179,356 28,993,467 4,067,783 2,345,423 2,717,649 5, 280, 983 60,982,409 |20 
107,196,316 72,948,378 i Nil Nil 18,088,957 | 226,244,711 |21 
1 475,186 1 a4 x Nil 633,261 [22 
2,839,872 2,988,160 1 - 8 522,729 6,884,032 |23 
18,800, 636 17,644, 737 1,284,939 781,417 1,714,467 53,647,601 104,849,785 |24 
220, 863 478,558 1 7,226 1 1 776,037 |25 
690, 804 503, 285 1 Nil Nil 1 1,499,329 126 
967,677 1,031,119 Nil y sg 109,573 2,118,764 |27 
1,770,362 3,550,070 4,338,121 174,591 1,622,768 1,754,396 8,931, 896 2128 

191,688,101 | 232,428,161 17,365,839 4,154,430 8,442,457 96,620,195 | 597,061,878 


Se 
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452 MANUFACTURES 


1.—Gross Vatue of Products of the Manufacturing Industries of 


Prince ! New 
Group and Industry. veverd Nova Scotia. Beonaiicl: 
$ $ $ 
5.—Iron and Its Products— , r 
1| Agricul¢aral-muplententsiy geste vrs a vertves vs ese ears F. Nil Nil 
Pl) (AGrGratt eee maererin are O Merten. ccapoatie Asrelerare onepeteperategete focelers Nil ss es 
Si) VAUCOMODUNSS yess eet aioe ei eae ok breil orekekeeaecTeleremeroke feelers 4 oY % 
4)¢ SAtitomobile supplicant once ieecae sais ce hireboreta sate sicaiels S 1, 
Bih. Bley clossy eee et non atic treet ates Stone Gare letertrecteeeiace g Nil 
Gie Botlers; tankssand-eneines essen ee cicleia tances cise . 514, 705 se 
4|) Bridge and structuralsstec! seemiaien oe «icicle otto ataasievekeoercxsers ¢ Nil be 
S|" ‘Castingstand foroings. te c.cmesmeete cc ceriomiacteme steer et: 134, 086 1, 202, 241 337, 864 
QO) “dear dware-and toolsa..tieme orice eae daotais low nate oreiere Nil 133,434 64,613 
10} Heating and cooking apparatus...........ccccceccsceecs = 76,518 1,305,578 
At) “Ironiandisteel"products#n6-o4esn. «eco scene ie a Nil Nil 
D2) MAC IIMOryitiee era eet is eso Soin ie: Soke ale Coins aisiolarongais we 1 ie 
13) (eerimaryaronmndustecleo. sec ces. oases ate raeciaee cree Bs 14, 883, 039 sf 
14) Hon aulwaverolling stock wets cis asec sean hie terete . 6, 707, 720 1 
15) Sheet metal products: es.ce esc. cose eoesiene a 1 143,455 
16| Shipbuilding and repairs Nil 1,401,994 1 
RG) Wire and: wire ZOOS ssa. so tiee som ieinte ore cielo ele Rea A Tse a L 1 
BS) TAT othernn diustriosh gyise. noice terface ean aretercitener: 105,355 2,431,739 4,588,172 
Totals, Iron and Its Products................ 239,441 27,301,390 6,439, 682 
6.—Non-Ferreus Metal Products— 
LigvATumunuimy prOdUctsenccis actiee tito betel pierre nese iets sree Nil Nil Nil 
iM Lass an dsCOPDeTIOLOCUGES.., en. oiyscrcsteeleistelereseleieretereria ie ere fe 1 1 
3| Electrical apparatus and supplies............sesesseeeees Me t Nil 
4(\ Jewellery and! silverwares cd kiccs ci: tliewicis > bis crore ees ona y 1 1 
5| Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products..........00.... e Nil Nil 
6} Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining................. s og < 
Woe bi temretalvallo yar tea oc eisai iee wean ecco ees - “6 2 
SioNitotherandust siesta wens wee omens cei. ose secre mie < 67,477 781,045 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metal Products ........ Nil 67,477 781,045 
7.—Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
VitUNprasive products. .: soho eet oe hoe cate ee ees whee Nil Nil Nil 
Zt ASbestOs PrOdUCtS. wane ten teens pera re Oe ea ieee cs 1 3 
Dl PeCOTION GS co ecb Teme ae ete oor oe ae Teme Cie sche ee eee ore reeere a Nil ss 
Al Coment producth-c. etn. ae eee ne ee cee eee “$ 1 8,493 
5} Clay products from domestic clay...............escc0e. ef 406,846 123,876 
¢| Clay products from imported clay...............ecceeees eS Nil* Nil 
a| mCokeland gasiprodiucts s.r eters oe oe ee eiate oy 1 1 
Si ls Glasswproducts aa. tr scan ear ee aan oe ene ia: sf Nil 1 
O} Cel Oe S| oct Pe mee ere ec cee ite Nee em ain oa 1 150,362 
16) Miscellaneous non-metallic mineral products............. os 1 1 
tf (#Retroleumiproducts essere ees aco oer iack My 1 1 
DAM atts S i boat Tey Se, Rite Ae Avy PCat S RANE RNS oe Se Apes Ce eS e : Nil 
43] Shndslimesb rick. diwie ee cack eicter ns acces Gnke mec res s Nil ss 
14) Stone, monumental and ornamental..................0.. “ 111,581 75,417 
15) SvAllothernindustrics einen mainte ceerern sameeren eee en. rte 85,035 12, 230, 453 589,342 
Totals, Non-Metallic Mineral Products ..... 35,035 12,748,880 947,490 
8.—Chemicals and Allied Products— 
1| Acids, alkalies and salts............. Peceee te SAA en vine Nil 1 Nil 
Aha P AC ESV OSA One eee am 2 POM b. Pe ee eae ern Sane Nil ef 
Sie Coal svar distillation saya sta cat ciens cae beeen ee $ 1 $ 
AE OTUHIZOrSGraae ete eta Toe hes ce te tod aio at eee tne ae 1 1 1, 239, 424 
ole asec, Compressed Hee vase cee ae te a ae eee Nil 1 Nil 
Giinke*printin grande writing. ..8s deere ten. eaceeiee eee ies Ks Nil 1 
7] Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.............. e 1 i 
8| Miscellaneous chemical products..............eccceeeees * 3 Nil 
Oi sints pigmenteuaned Varnishes. s0m sac nian eons : 1 1 
10\% Polishes andudressimgse. 3 \. 4.08 uate docisecs ere coos “y 1 Nil 
11} Soaps and washing compounds os 1 1 
12 (Net olletipreparatlons sys. ct ae . Nil Nil 
13 ltr Woodsdistillationsscenjen. ecco cee te ees a s as 
142 Albothemindustries: ses toncs strc ccktote cemeteries 115,504 2,258, 737 532,922 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products ...... 115,504 25208, 730 1,772,346 


1 Included with ‘‘All other industries’’, since there are fewer than three establishments in the province. 
The amount for this item, however, is included in the total for Canada. 2 See footnote 1. 
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Canada, by Provinces, Groups, and Individual Industries, 1937—continued. 


, Baalent. British 
Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. dnewsn Alberta. Columbia Canada. 
: and Yukon. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
322,642 18, 139, 802 474,480 Nil 1 Nil 18,961,394 | 1 
a 890, 635 1 = Nil “ 1,730,724 | 2 
1 133,315,645 1 1 4 1 134,810,280 |! 3 
A 45,987,041 93,182 1 166,829 179, 104 46,631,643 | 4 
Nil 1,882,668 Nil Nil Nil Nil 1,882,668 | 5 
2,156,886 7,844,253 1 1 ss 597,950 11,211,501 | 6 
4,848,357 7,793,585 1 Nil 1 t 16,850,324 | 7 
9,293,962 28,172,336 622,671 122, 853 636,324 1,391,416 41,913,753 | 8 
6,814, 768 14,879,439 1 Nil Nil 569, 688 22,464,718 | 9 
2,553,572 11,783,401 1 % 1 236,668 15,976,018 |10 
763, 782 2,147,434 1 a 1 127,432 8,802,727 |11 
17,791,198 38,093,540 316,713 1 1 656, 098 57,096,816 |12 
10,416,386 47,228,609 | 1,606,032 Nil 1 1 74,580,669 |13 
45,313,773 21,820,963 13,058,914 § 1 Nil 93,854,555 |14 
12,568, 732 29,381,216 1,025, 880 225,817 289,935 5,397,026 49,132,766 |15 
4,926,014 1,472,038 1 Nil Nil 2,193,751 10,360,686 ;16 
6, 187,934 12,928,443 1 Me - 1,415,979 23,558,635 |17 
1,618, 953 Nil 1, 668,336 274,725 3, 823, 283 4,280,276 2 18 
125,576,959 | 423,761,048 | 18,866,208 623,395 4,916,371 | 17,045,383 | 624,819,877 
1,708,469 5,447,774 Nil Nil Nil Nil 7,156,243 | 1 
10, 204,934 22,170,620 754, 454 ‘ 1 170, 227 34,453,160 | 2 
23,455, 526 74,510, 006 500, 802 s 47,431 326, 711 98,841,992 | 3 
2,582,827 10,317,959 21,536 1 1 141,443 13,093,546 | 4 
126,359 1,478, 609 1 Nil Nil Nil 1,606,087 | 5 
69, 800,390 192,248,914 1 1 4 1 318,278,251 | 6 
2,417,910 6,058,767 1 Ni 6 1 9,011,283 | 7 
Nil Nil 10,810,931 7,338,998 322,076 38, 628,327 2 8 
110,296,455 | 312,282,649 12,087,723 7,338,998 369,507 39,266,708 | 482,440,562 
1 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil 14,174,351 | 1 
1,227,285 et Gs ss rs G2 1,896,677 | 2 
1 3,657, 067 1 1 1 9,095,867 | 3 
967,724 2,018, 530 1 1 1 246, 295 3,299,331 | 4 
1,053, 153 2,083,845 95,531 115,330 338, 638 349, 640 4,516,859 | 5 
1 2,760,718 1 1 Nil Nil 3,599,181 | 6 
10,072,569 23 , 554, 869 1 Nil 1 2,417,251 41,702,929 | 7 
4,995,111 8,353, 266 1 cs 4 1 14,437,250 | 8 
909,116 2,152,644 215, 165 iB) 1 154, 037 3,824,917 | 9 
7a AIRS 4,044,371 463, 214 1 104, 608 809, 584 7,835,144 |10 
33,906, 272 28, 842,214 1 7,659,551 8,378, 725 10,498, 679 98,454,014 |11 
Nil 4 1 Nil Nil Nil 1,799,465 |12 
1 1 Nil “ 5 f 197,921 |13 
691,420 1,924,360 115,574 100, 638 109, 940 207,277 3,371,242 |14 
5, 269, 303 15, 652, 831 3,481,440 158, 884 1,940, 109 719,730 Nil |15 
61,309,188 94,994,715 4.370, 924 8,029,403 10,867,020 14,902,493 208,205,148 
4,678, 248 16,145,428 Nil Nil Nil 1 22,410,168 | 1 
1 10258311 ie s s 1 1,904,137 | 2 
1 1 1 Ss #e 1 3,399,541 | 3 
1,495,089 3, 788, 623 Nil “f id 2,816,431 10,266,953 | 4 
1,021, 634 1, 665, 8380 335, 909 1 1 1 3,929,242 | 5 
401,387 2,788,572 1 Nil Nil 1 3,270,506 | 6 
8,112,533 15, 230, 681 1,249,960 t 1 79,139 24,814,647 | 7 
12,434,955 8,293, 895 632,335 1 45,510 1,891, 608 23,424,731 | 8 
10,070,024 TePlsOTOd 1,422,216 1 1 1,306, 900 20,00 ls 117, |e 9 
863, 696 1,859,548 Nil Nil 1 1 2.736, 269 |10 
1,752,103 16, 060,328 659, 661 ie 308,525 422,657 19,693,888 |11 
2,368,972 4,418,944 1 1 Nil 24,964 6,842,937 |12 
1 1 Nil Nil in Nil 749,084 |13 
1,898,024 2,105,188 269, 629 227,029 304,029 1,982,361 2 14 
45,096,665 85,751,105 4,569,710 2224029 658, 064 8,524, 068 148,973,220 
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MANUFACTURES 


1,—Gross Value of Products of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by 


Provinces, Group, and Individual Industries, 1937—concluded. 


Group and Industry. 


—— 


9.—Miscellaneous Industries— 


Artificial flowers and feathers........... 
Automobile accessories, fabric........... 
Brooms, brushes, and mops.............. 


BUC LOIS eer od meee erent OR TIN heretcter ders itt ots 
Can lest ree cee ak crue oe ele’ froks 


Fountain pens and pencils................ 


Ice, manufactured 


Jewellery and silverware cases........... 
Mattresses and: springsrest ess arc Patan 


Motion pICTUTe Sten. amet a. tata ean oferty: 


Musical instruments and materials....... 
Novelties, advertising and other......... 
PIPES stODACCOM sar cee ril retiiore ts 
Regalia and society emblems............ 


Scientific and professional equipment.... 


Signs, electric, neon and, other........... 
Sporting: SOOds esac nae. acne 
Stamps and stencils, rubber and metal... 
Statuaryiand ary COOdS ie .\.iae each es sets 
Store and display accessories............. 


OVS Se ee, eo ee SN stant Mone ner Sea 


iv pewriter suppleSs anemone + aoe ee 
Ui brellasy piacere: a reetiee ois ae 


Totals, Miscellaneous Industries... 


Grand Totals................... 


9.—Miscellaneous Industries—- 


Artificial flowers and feathers............ 
Automobile accessories, fabric........... 
Brooms, brushes, and mops............. a 
Ut LONSE etn ence eee eI eee 


Wand lesmaee. ve tier beer k ieee Reems cco eae 


Fountain pens and pencils................ 


[CO MIMAMICACCURCU UP aE tee = oe een ae 
Jewellery and silverware cases........... 


Mattresses and Springs........c6.00%..+b- - 


IVEORLON PICLUTOS acme Veins ays cis.4 ok ee acres 


Musical instruments and materials....... 
Novelties, advertising and other......... 
Pipes Stobacco «. sek fake. ak. = ao eee 
Regalia and society emblems............ 
Scientific and professional equipment..... 
Signs, electric, neon and, other........... 
SPOLreine, COOUS meses oi ae eee 
Stamps and stencils, rubber and metal... 
Stabiany, ang art. coodse.....0) .aceeeoe 
Store and display accessories............. 


PONS rere ih cate Laisa c state bien ree 


Rypewriter supplies............sceresees- 
(Wimibrellasth ss: Somer Wet von at cognate eae 


Totals, Miscellaneous Industries... 
Grand: Totals... 200 ).cehecese: 


Prince 
Edward 
Island. 


Nova 


Scotia. 


236, 733 


New 


Bruns- 


wick. 


539, 146 


Quebec. 


$ 
412,727 
1 


596, 499 
748, 933 
1 


720, 283 
1 


Nil 
4,477,712 
1 


557,938 
46, 205 
1 


1 

62,831 

655, 816 

251,045 

128,181 

197, 122 
1 


73,569 
1 


257,718 
2,004, 468 


3,566, 991/84,393, 656) 69,479, 207/1, 046,470,796 


Manitoba. 


Nil 
1,411,630 
Nil 
1 
Nil 
1 


18,704 
112,890 
1 


20,770 
1 
Nil 


“ce 
“cc 


350,579 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


Alberta. 


British 
Columbia 


and Yukon. 


SS 


N il 
220, 080 
Nu 


328, 832 
Nil 
552,566 
1 


XL 
1 


Nil 
1 


Ontario. 


$ 


114,163 
662, 226 
2,793,492 
841,509 

1 


1,493,777 


652,330 
258, 892 
1 


70,002 
6, 775, 849 
832, 857 
1,415,316 
371,512 
882,486 

1 


719,051 
1 


1 
1,283, 9222 


24,749,718 
1,880,388, 188 


Canada. 


$ 


526, 890 
819,730 
4,334,993 
1,590, 442 
566, 787 
2,214,060 
1,779,309 
377,962 
10,594, 622 
1,577,210 
1,211, 288 
324,055 
56,093 
97,832 
6,884,087 
2,351, 889 
1,737,517 
592,495 
1,189,204 
72,713 
794,395 
922,673 
453,310 
181, 4622 


41,251,018 


140,805,451 | 62,205,884 |86,225,069 |251,924,258 |3,625,459,500 


1 Included with ‘‘All other industries’, since there are fewer than three establishments in the province. 
The amount for this item, however, is included in the total for Canada. 


2 See footnote 1. 
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2.—Principa! Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries in Each Province, by Size of 
Establishment (Gross Production per Unit), 1937. 


Capital. 


Employees. 


Salaries and 


Wages. 


Cost of 
Materials.! 


Gross Value 
of Products. 


_——— | | | SS | SE. | 


en See ee ey 


SS ee ee ee 


SS ee ee ee ey 


—_ | | | | 


119, 882,336 
79,964 , 961 
131,004, 882 
191,674,966 
397,597,338 
412,093,715 


1,156,484,477 


976,525, 156 


3,465,227, 831 


1,054,909 
98,886 
591,997 


791,680 


6,193, 303 
2,574, 802 
3,422,130 
5,146,411 
19,376,777 
4,406,905 
36,654,832 
16,981,441 


3,333, 109 
1,528,677 
4,144,930 
3,503,648 
14,452,195 
5,537,404 


57,297, 634 


51,493 
29,827 
41,559 
57,597 
104, 236 
91,658 
174,941 
109, 140 


660,451 


33, 102,509 
25,720,436 
39,069,783 
56, 992,363 
105, 923,398 
98,634, 631 
211,020, 793 
151,263,124 


721,727,037 


249,384 
46,128 
159,186 


152,849 


815,949 


993, 181 
577,219 
1,013,671 
1,080,940 
2,217,584 
1,603 082 


7,077,633 


68,650,820 
57,179,216 
83 , 279,569 
119,085,579 
220,604,816 
213,115, 963 
550, 753 , 684 
693 , 442, 622 


2,006,112, 269 


978,096 
295, 759 
330, 896 


781,340 


2,467,046 
1,544,995 
1,640, 133 
2,351,393 
6,221,707 
2,971,728 


19,780,773 


1,162,041, 631 
3,625, 459,500 


| | | | | 


—_——————$ | —  ——  . | | | 


—— | —— | | | 


—— | — | [| — 


Estab- 
Province and Group. lish- 
ments. 
No. 
Canada— 
Wider $25,0005 te cacue. 15, 662 
$ 25,000 to 50,000...... 2,865 
50,000 to 100,000..... 2,167 
100,000 to 200,000..... 1,602 
200,000 to 500,000..... isco 
500,000 to 1,000,000... 588 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000... 496 
5,000,000 or over........ 101 
Totals, Canada..| 24,834 
Prince Edward Island— 
Wnderi$25:000 2. soca: 213 
225,000 to 50; Q00io.. oe 12 
50,000 to 100,000....... 9 
100,000 to 200,000....... 4 
200,000 to 500,000....... 2 
Totals, P.E. Island...... 240 
Nova Scotia— 
Under $25,000.......... 875 
$ 25,000 to 50,000...... 97 
50,000 to 100,000..... 62 
100,000 to 200,000..... 43 
200,000 to 500,000..... 37 
500,000 to 1,000,000... 8 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000... 10 
5,000,000 or over........ 8) 
Totals, Nova Scotia...... 1,135 
New Brunswick— 
Under $25,000.......2... 590 
$ 25,000 to 50,000...... 82 
50,000 to 100,000..... 48 
~ 100,000 to 200,000..... 30 
200,000 to 500,000..... 34 
500,000 to 1,000,000... 9 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000... 10 
5,000,000 or over........ 2 
Totals, New Brunswick. 805 
Quebec— 
Under $25,000 5. ....... 5,916 
$ 25,000 to 50,000...... 824 
50,000 to 100,000..... 600 
100,000 to 200,000..... 437 
200,000 to 500,000..... 411 
500,000 to 1,000,000... 153 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000... 141 
5,000,000 or over........ 36 
Totals, Quebec.......... .| 8,518 
Ontario— 
Under $25,000.......... 5,369 
$ 25,000 to 50,000...... 1,326 
50,000 to 100,000..... 1,020 
100,000 to 200,000..... 80 
200,000 to 500,000..... 648 
500,000 to 1,000,000... 320 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000... 25 
5,000,000 or over........ 48 


ee ff Of Se [ | 


Totals, Ontario.......... 


i ii f | 


37,824,731 
20,431, 563 
30, 835,935 
50,065,558 
109,625,441 
113, 668, 016 
384, 605, 663 
370,715,814 


47,241,487 
37,913, 937 
60, 791,913 
102,251, 164 
192,961,400 
221,210,599 
533, 146, 627 
479,289 074 


10,126, 761 
6, 894 ,353 
10,956,420 
16,087,383 
31,328,174 
26,009, 504 
68,255, 193 
47,313,419 


13,077,973 
11, 623 ,279 
18,367,594 
29,211,392 
53,105, 894 
56,937,015 
102,696, 246 
87,998,655 


25,778,559 
16,901,557 
23,176,800 
32,922,939 
68,059, 159 
54,733,456 
139,056,770 
201,957,618 


25,769,140 
26,812,254 
38,891,590 
57,531,526 
99,638,979 
116,519,316 
280,441,584 
379,984, 840 


69,479,207 


43 352,788 


294,678,754 
336,430,480 


1,046, 470,796 


48,445,304 
47,379,591 
72,414,362 
113, 280,402 
201,915,620 
229,568,779 
504,592,534 


662,791,596 


—1The figures of cost of materials vary slightly from those published in the other tables of this report. 
This is due to adjustments made in process supplies used by some of the mining industries considered also 


as manufacturers. 
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2.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries in Each Province, by Size of 
Establishment (Gross Production per Unit), 1937—concluded. 


Estab- 


; : c Salaries and Cost of Gross Value 
Province and Group. B veh Capital. |Employees. Wages: Materialia D ucedaeadia, 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
Under$25, 000.2: ens ae 616 5,639,682 2,075 1,464, 004 2,384,488 4,227,911 
$ 25,000 to 50,000...... 128 3,984,091 1,667 1,406,269 2,533,608 4,715,382 
50,000 to 100,000..... 116 5,849,713 1,768 Li soe 4,921,419 8,385, 145 
100,000 to 200,000..... eee: 7,804,876 2,431 2,462,504 6,051,694 10,711,210 
200,000 to 500,000..... 65 19, 625, 753 4,570 5,054,325 11,091,790 20,242,454 
500,000 to 1,000,000... wpa 17, 882,239 2,324 3,026,257 7,698,933 15,430,178 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000... 19 46,927,085 Meoll 9,884,205 27,270,873 45,266, 982 
5,000,000 or over........ 3 11,649,587 1,560 2,130,561 |, 25,656,266 - 31,826, 189 
Totals, Manitoba......... 1,043 119,363,026 23,206 | 27,198,978 87,609,071 140,805,451 
Saskatchewan— 
Wnderi$25. 000M senses 504 4,909,435 1/2635 783,214 1,239,317 2,647,551 
$ 25,000. to 50,000...... 57 1,926, 741 511 506, 798 1,195,441 2,067,415 © 
50,000 to 100,000..... 54 5,329,386 i 793,944 2,519,909 3,936,177 
100,000 to 200,000..... 44 4,601,698 1,01 1,094, 743 4,012,698 6,188,074 
200,000 to 500,000..... 17 4,293,587 771 918,579 3,012,517 5,406,691 
500,000 to 1,000,000... 4 1,519, 284 356 577,420 817, 632 2,170,591 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000... 6 8,092,393 aol yak 1,684,131 14,366,561 17,867,875 
5,000,000 or over........ 3 8,606, 526 285 399,325 16,617,767 21,921,510 
Totals, Saskatchewan... 689 39,279,050 6,107 6,758,154 43,781,842 62,205,884 
Alberta— 
Wmncdemg2o, OOO tanner: 591 4,983, 769 1,805 1,206,072 1,946,162 4,034,835 
$ 25,000 to 50,000...... 116 3,194,696 973 927,439 2,492,362 4,288,175 
50,000 to 100,000..... 86 5,816,383 1,301 1,294,023 3,431,827 6,033,434 
100,000 to 200,000..... 45 4,054,296 OTL 1,145,997 | 3,507,068 5, 843,439 
200,000 to 500,000..... 26 9,924,097 1,584 1,842,459 4,398,949 8,482 , 822 
A st A to SAD, ne 13 12,810, 787 1,566 2,092,714 5,026,181 9,667,322 
; , 000 to 5,000,000... 16 
5,000,000 or over........ D) } 30,020,042 4,224 5,394,358 35,047,695 47,875,042 
Totals, Alberta.......... 895 20,804,070 12,524 | 13,903,062 55,850, 244 86,225,069 
British Columbia— 
Wunder $25,000.35... 988 8,701,911 3,498 | 2,803,847 3,474,295 7,871,753 
>. 253000 to bOL000.. =... 223 8,211,568 2,755 2,928 , 002 3,602, 703 8,001,596 
50,000 to $100,000.... 172 14,222,495 3,384 3,720,251 6,001, 234 12,354,966 
100,000 to 200,000..... 122 13, 726, 680 3,969 4,400,548 9,422,738 17,184,347 
200,000 to 500,000..... 113 27,067,043 7,254 8,371,042 18,295,909 34,811,940 
500,000 to 1,000,000... 54 35,058,481 6, 262 7,289, 622 22,851,952 39,019,160 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000... 37 88 , 227,793 10,467 | 14,556,552 40,241,600 73,601,844 
5,000,000 or over........ 4 60, 795, 122 4,987 7,914,529 40,483,126 59,078,652 
Totals, British Columbia] 1,713 256,011,093 42,576 | 51,979,393 144,373,557 251,924,258 


1The figures of cost of materials vary slightly from those published in the other tables of this report. 


This is due to adjustments made in process supplies used by some of the mining industries considered also 
as manufacturers. 


Section 1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1937. 


In Prince Edward Island the predominant agricultural and fishery resources 
make butter and cheese, fish curing and packing, and foods, stock and poultry 
the leading manufactures of the Province. Nova Scotia is renowned for its coal 
mines and its fisheries, but it has also extensive forests and agricultural lands 
and is favoured with easy access by sea to the high-grade iron ore supply of 
Newfoundland. ‘These resources give rise to its leading manufactures of primary 
iron and steel, railway rolling-stock, fish curing and packing, pulp and paper, saw- 
mills, and butter and cheese. The forests of New Brunswick give a leading place 
to its pulp and paper and sawmilling industries, although manufactures of fish and 
agricultural products add to the varied output of the Province. 
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3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Maritime Provinces, 1937. 


Estab- ‘ Em- Salaries Cost Gross 
lish- Capital. ploy- and of Value of 
Industry. ments. ees. Wages. Materials. | Products.} 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
1| Butter-and cheese.:....:.......00 28 320,965 100 70, 202 585,049 738,421 
2|Fish curing and packing.......... 86 200, 675 275 73,560 474, 805 621,745 
3] Foods, stock, and poultry......... 3 yaaa 24 25,914 102,753 188, 609 
4| Printing and publishing........... 4 245,769 100 88,290 25,320 174,618 
DOA MIA Shirase Meetiis & lose wn herds 54 149,391 91 24,327 83, 873 152,818 
6 Flour and feed mills......:....... 12 67,573 15 6,816 103,210 142,690 
7|Bread and other bakery protucée, 11 104, 566 47 27,855 87,794 141,367 
8|Castings and forgings............. 3 361,741 55 47,338 23, 029 134,086 
9] All other leading industries?...... 4 265, 827 92 67, 249 578, 706 679,756 
Totals, Leading Industries? 205 | 1,802,218 799 431,551 | 2,064,539 25974, 110 
Totals, All Industries ...... 240 | 2,637,472 | 1,062 607,547 | 2,386,091 3,566,991 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
1|Primary iron and steel........... 6 | 21,337,252 | 2,316] 3,342,720 | 7,086,235 | 14,883,039 
2| Railway rolling-stock............ 3 | 4,014,479 742 930,232 | 4,713,515 6, 707, 720 
3] Fish curing and packing.......... 161 | 3,294,111 | 2,028} 1,043,459 | 4,043,818 6,308,091 
MPA PADOT Fe oviscistslaw ole 3a 5 © 5 | 18,913,806 739 1,079,845 | 1,567,390 |- 4,944,848 
BUR UWIAA LS A coyntetcr aI Sado eionahe ais als 471 1,852,861 1,953 646,513 1,807,060 3, 238,037 
S| Butter and cheese...) afk. as ss. 29 1,248, 532 314 314,500 1,871,477 2,763,530 
7| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 11 2,373,861 847 724,808 1,.153;321 2,407,766 
8] Hosiery and knitted goods....... 3 2 ADde208 807 604, 065 1,209,197 2,392,846 
9} Printing and publishing........... 34} 2,003,533 713 850, 007 350, 199 2,058,891 
10| Bread and other bakery products. 81 861, 106 447 332,378 935,181 1,654, 753 
11|Shipbuilding and repairs.......... 8 | 4,167,247 517 648,125 366, 725 1,401,994 
12| Castings and forgings............. 10,14 AS83408 532 591,481 454, 660 1,202,241 
13] Fruit and vegetable preparations. 15 885,314 550 233 , 385 539,959 1,062,009 
14| All other leading industries?...... 6 | 20,681,006 | 1,644] 2,165,691 | 18,641,805 | 19,580,664 
Totals, Leading Industries?. 843 | 80,574,107 | 14,149 | 13,507,209: | 39,740,542 | 70,606,429 
Totals, All Industries ...... 1,135 | 94,756,601 | 18,088 | 16,727,338 | 46,964,053 | 84,393,656 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 

RU Wlp ANG Paper cake: «eisjeciderrcontelvic’ 6 | 839,169,492 | 2,627 |] 3,524,336 { 8,292,820] 20,195,064 
PASERVPIVINL S Sat eae Scott asain ©. 275 | 6,276,382 | 2,969 | 1,676,578 | 4,264,825 7,585, 133 
3] Coffee, tea, and SPLEOSseise eves. 5 3,146,994 253 322,427 2,681,399 3,589,214 
4|Fish curing and packing.......... 125 | 2,394,339 903 377,488 | 1,884,862 3,115,280 
5| Butter and cheese..............0. 33 | 1,039,489 251 218,309 1, 223, 209 1,773,530 
6| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. i 1,417, 055 606 440,288 889,117 1,672,915 
7|Slaughtering and meat packing. . 7 610,155 169 246,595 1342-511 1,596, 005 
8| Bread and other bakery products. 84 852,507 425 328,184 884,089 1,558,100 
9} Heating and cooking apparatus... 3 | 1,544,475 441 481,809 449,499 1,305,578 
ATVs PUSS i aL Ay i a a 3 890, 240 90 102,945 985, 207 1,239,424 
11|Printing and publishing........... 24 | 1,441,474 465 578,102 189, 860 1,164, 239 
12} All other leading industries?...... 6 | 14,298,777 | 2,705 | 3,044,588 | 7,966,339 | 138,178,480 
Totals, Leading Industries?. 578 | 73,081,379 | 11,904 | 11,341,599 | 31,053,737 | 57,972,962 
Totals, All Industries....... 805 | 89,797,597 | 15,612 | 14,563,310 | 36,983,284 | 69,479,207 


Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. 
2Individual statistics cannot be given because there are fewer than three establishments in each industry. 
Such industries are: in Prince Edward Island, cotton and jute bags, slaughtering and meat packing, and 
fertilizers; in Nova Scotia, sugar refineries, cotton yarn and cloth, wire and wire goods, coke and gas, and 
petroleum products; in New Brunswick, sugar refineries, railway rolling-stock, and cotton yarn and cloth. 


Section 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1937. 


Among the assets of Quebec, which have tended to develop manufacturing 
industries in the Province, may be mentioned its natural resources of forests, water 
powers, minerals, and agricultural lands, and also its geographic position astride the 
St. Lawrence estuary permitting sea-going shipping to reach its main centres of 
population. Added to these natural advantages, there is a stable and industrious 
population, which is an important factor in industries such as textiles, clothing, 
boots and shoes, etc., where a large labour force is required. 
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The most notable change among the manufactures of Quebec in recent years 
has been the development of the non-ferrous metal smelting industry. This industry 
first appeared among the forty leading industries of the Province in nineteenth place 
in 1927; it was in second place in 1935, 1936 and 1937. The petroleum-refining 
industry has also expanded and risen in importance during the same period. 

The importance of the pulp and paper industry in Quebec is shown by com- 
parison with the industry thoughout Canada. ‘The Quebec section of the industry, 
in addition to supplying over 10 p.c. of the total gross value of all products manu- 
factured in the province, furnished 47 p.c. of the products of pulp and paper mills 
throughout the country. The gross value of cotton yarn and cloth products from 
Quebec mills formed 69 p.c., the value of railway rolling-stock 48 p.c., the value of 
tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 85 p.c., and the value of boots and shoes 61 pie: of 


the Dominion totals for these produres 


4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1937. 


Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. ploy- and of Value of 
ments. ees. Wages Materials. Products.! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
TiPulp sand papers esheets: 42 |284, 731,402 | 16,444 | 23,133,490 | 42,908,208 | 107,196,316 
2|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
TEMNINS eee LL ae 4 | 40,959,789 | 1,985 | 2,744,306 | 46,240,328 | 69,800,390 
3|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 14 | 46,053,187 | 12,192 | 10,361,173 | 30,412,731 | 49,815,471 
4| Railway rolling-stock............ 11 | 37,019,987 | 9,531 | 13,641,516 27,481,375 |* 45,313,773 
5|Clothing, women’s factory....... 322 | 16,658,689 | 12,720 | 10,503,921 | 23,413,890 | 40,077,126 
6|Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes... 60 | 50,816,579 6,660 | 6,303,801 | 19,751,984 | 38,338,640 
a Butterand cheese... ..b.ccsesee- 1,203 | 16,274,478 | 5,023 | 3,480,383 | 26,341,734 | 33,908,571 
8|Petroleum products.............. 8 | 24,247,079 1,212 | 2,117,224 | 26,680,351 | 338,906,272 
9|Slaughtering and meat packing... 28 | 10,924,949 | 2,118 | 2,518,278 | 27,420,396 | 32,727,910 
10|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 128 | 13,067,638 | 6,794 | 6,300,491 | 16,586,174 | 28,303,883 
11|Boots and shoes, leather......... 137 | 14,846,548 | 11,054 | 7,927,333 | 138,675,389 | 24,902,027 
12|Electrical apparatus.............. 30 | 23,527,941 | 5,590 | 6,610,037 | 10,220,362 | 23,455,526 
13|Bread and other bakery products.| 1,020 | 13,315,237 |. 5,847 | 5,019,016 | 11,346,198 21,052,046 
14)Silk and artificial silk products... 19 |828, 382, 0450| 17,056: "65150,405 alee 060233 19,556,018 
TS | Sawmills eee a. een cree ree reese 1,761 | 19,793,812 |} 8,117 | 4,045,548 | 10,217,006 | 18,800,636 
IG Machinery Aea eer 2 ..e ee. cee 36 | 21,831,966 | 4,263 | 5,477,090 | 6,295,151 17,791,198 
17|Flour and feed mills.............. 229 | 7,497,430 768 846,135 | 13,752,078 | 16,413,027 
18] Hosiery and knitted goods....... 53 | 15,683,784 | 6,571 | 4,902,029 | 8,275,139 16,273,908 
£9|'Breweriest esnn et. eee 8 | 29,424,953 | 2,000 | 3,122,119 | 7,110,426 | 16,062,467 
20|Printing and publishing........... le ovod (Once n4no0r In OsveosO(Onlmear ode 14,179,356 
21| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 52 | -9,6381,420 | 3,292 | 2,713,691 TACHI (ave 13,398,175 
22| Rubber goods, including footwear 13 | 11,759,020 | 3,641 | 3,189,368 | 5,128,655 13,172,026 
23|Sheet metal products............. 31 | 14,719,601 | 2,837 | 2,495,576 | 7,141,915 | 12,568,732 
24| Miscellaneous chemical products... 40 | 15,077,171 2,540 | 2,747,798 | 5,073,985 12,434,955 
25|Furnishing goods, men’s.......... 86 | 7,544,332 | 4,979 | 3,098,462 | 7,552,303 | 12,252,642 
26|Primary iron and steel........... 14 | 13,202,552 | 2,866 | 38,590,722 | 4,191,863 10,416,386 
27|Brass and copper products........ OOF WumBOlnOnG 1,407 1,773; 108 | 6,431, 763 10, 204,934 
28|Coke and gas products........... 4 | 12,055,904 633 1,020,370 | 3,176,005 | 10,072,569 
29|Paints, pigments, and varnishes. . 25 | 11,198,411 1,275 1,895,875 | 5,102,651 10,070,024 
30| Printing and bookbinding........ 359 | 11,232,845 | 3,649 | 4,001,522 | 3,401,988 9,635,775 
31|Aerated and mineral waters...... 142 | 6,440,563 1,545 1, 637, 763 3,196,854 9,624,978 
32|Castings and forgings............. 53 | 12,099,101 | 2,624 | 2,833,424 | 4,449,737 9, 293,962 
33|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations. nets eee 66 | 8,208,977 | 1,429} 1,819,918 | 2,515,725 8,112,533 
34| Miscellaneous food products...... 42 | 4,278,830 780 2,324 | 3,548,044 7,857,447 
Sol Furigoods 2244, PaNsake eee 135 | 5,161,295 | 1,583 | 1,634,672 | 5,239,440 7,669,613 
36| Boxes and bags, paper............ 38 | 6,406,582 | 1,925 | 1,630,092 | 4,284,907 7,641,641 
Sal Distilleriosia. a. c..fe em ae 5 | 11,659,526 711 723,374 | 2,747,920 7,524, 129 
SO) EkUrmiture ae ain. wernt oe eee 101 | 7,269,542) |) 2,924 | 27836,9420) = 2 980-535 7, 225,233 
39| Miscellaneous textile products... 8 | 9,141,835 1,069 1,354,922 | 3,187,337 6,943, 634 
40|Fruit and vegetable preparations. 63 | 6,054,166 | 1,844] 1,104,645 | 4,558,667 6, 908, 853 
Totals, Forty? Leading Indus- 

Criesys ee See sh Te ee 6,491 |913,109,100 |173,455 |173,331,933 |470, 332,604 | 860,902,802 
Totals, All Industries........... 8,518 |1,117,772,721/219,0383 |216,971,207 |562,889,160 |1,046,470,796 
Percentages of forty leading indus- 

tries to totals of all industries in 

Che Pro vVinGG sche assis ob cfersass ce 76-2 81-7 79-2 79-9 83-6 82-3 


1See footnote 1 to Table 3, p. 457. 


of this Province, cannot be published, since there are less than three establishments reporting. 


*Statistics for sugar refining, which is also one of the leading industries 
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Section 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1937. 


The gross value of the manufactured products of Ontario in 1937 represented 
about 52 p.c. of the total for the whole Dominion, while that of Quebec amounted 
to about 29 p.c. This premier position in manufacturing has been fairly uniformly 
maintained by Ontario, as the following percentages show: in 1926, 52 p.c.; 1918, 
53 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 p.c., 1890, 51 p.c.; and 1880, 51 p.c. In spite of 
the rapid industrial development in recent years in other provinces, such as Quebec, 
British Columbia, and Manitoba, Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing produc: 
tion roughly equal to that of the remainder of the Dominion. 


The geographic position of Ontario on the Great Lakes waterway system, by 
means of which the iron ore of Minnesota and the coal of Pennsylvania are readily 
accessible, has resulted in a greater development of the iron and steel industries in 
this Province than in any other. The Province is endowed with a wide range of 
natural resources of forests, minerals, water powers, and agriculture. Its large 
population and central position in Canada, with excellent water and rail transporta- 
tion facilities to other parts of the country, have encouraged industrial development. 
Other factors in this development have been proximity to one of the most densely 
populated sections of the United States and the establishment within the Province 
of branch factories of United States industries, as in automobile manufacturing. 


The depression was particularly hard on industries producing capital or durable 
goods, and these constitute an important factor in the manufactures of Ontario. 
Thus, production was disproportionately curtailed in such important industries as 
automobiles, electrical equipment, machinery, agricultural implements, primary 
iron and steel, etc. This resulted in a lowering of the manufacturing production of 
the whole Province relatively to that of other provinces less. affected by these in- 
fluences. Since 1933, however, these industries in general have made good recovery, 
and Ontario, which accounted for 49 p.c. of the gross value of all products manufac- 
tured in the Dominion in 1933, had by 1937 increased the relative value to 51-9 p.c. 


Outstanding among industries in which Ontario was pre-eminent, was that of 
automobile manufacturing, which was carried on practically in this Province alone. 
Other important industries in which the Province led, with the percentage which 
the production of each bore to that of the Dominion in 1937, were as follows; agri- 
cultural implements, 95 p.c.; leather tanneries, 88 p.c.; rubber goods, 82 p.c.; fur- 
niture, 60 p.c.; fruit and vegetable canning, preserving, etc., 69 p.c.; electrical 
apparatus and supplies, 75 p.c.; castings and forgings, 64 p.c.; primary iron and 
steel, 62 p.c.; slaughtering and meat packing, 42 p.c.; flour and feed mills, 53 p.c.; 
hosiery and knitted goods, 62 p.c.; sheet metal products, 60 p.c.; biscuits, con 
fectionery, cocoa, and chocolate, 56 p.c.; coke and gas products, 56 p.c.; brass and 


copper products, 64 p.c. 
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5.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1937. 


Estab- Pn. Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. 6 and of Value of 

ments. ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products.! 

1) Non-ferrous metal smelting and No. $ No. $ $ $ 
THOMNUE ge cn tnt coher Stereos 7| 88,229,188 6,380} 10,223,088] 113,911,485] 192,248,914 
ZrAutomobilesaet deems. ceente ones 9} 54,220,174) 14,480) 21,480,937) 92,216,000} 133,315,645 
3|Slaughtering and meat packing... 62} 30,194,115 5, 162 6,980,966] 62,779,797) 75,917,387 
4|Electrical apparatus and supplies. 136|} 72,979,088) 15,884) 19,416,686] 31,080,611); 74,510,006 
Buen ap eles see ten eae 37| 174,858,267} 10,093} 16,078,752} 31,170,538] 72,948,378 
6| Elourand teedémillsne. . 420252 as 622) 25,664,756] 3,111 2,888,144] 59,672,848] 70,815,603 
7| Rubber goods, including footwear. 32| 53,312,956] 9,358} 10,825,369] 25,979,621] 61,040,569 
§)Butterand: cheese.s...0.0Aneee one 982} 25,408,606 1, 301 7,498,341] 39,405,922) 54,744,598 
$|Primary iron and steel........... 25) 59,959,463 8,360} 12,323,970) 21,903,343] 47,228,609 
10| Automobile supplies.............. 61] 27,916,992 8,183) 10,081,051) 26,378,429] 45,987,041 
fli Wachineny i Aces eerie 149] 42,340,271 7,993} 10,074,711} 15,487,936) 38,093,540 
12] Bread and other bakery products. 1,262} 22,807,508} 10,168} 10,006,150} 18,151,648) 36,367,699 
13] Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 178] 34,193,107 6,355 4,557,806} 13,604,752} 34,855,005 
14| Hosiery and knitted goods....... 99} 32,320,498] 12,253) 10,261,759} 16,213,221) 32,794,797 
15|Sheet metal products............. 79| 32,305,388} 5,102} 5,819,379] 16,653,759} 29,381,216 
16] Printing and publishing........... 292) 23,680,211 7,681] 11,677,063 6,698,619] 28,993,467 
17)\Petroleum products#7e eee. 14) 20,444,475 2,129 3,360,737| 24,751,152} 28,842,214 
18| Castings and forgings 111} 29,120,444 7,669 9,331,780} 11,288,650} 28,172,336 
19] Biscuits, poate cocoa, ete. 88} 22,195,507 6,048 6,029,613} 12,950,537| 27,842,993 
20| Coke and Pas pLroductsasse eae se 19} 52,099,768 2,459} 3,477,059] 10,380,104) 23,554,869 
a1 Weather tanneriess+4 em. niet ke 31} 21,780,530) 3,694) 3,977,832] 16,434,310} 23,223,992 
22] Brass and copper products........ 78) 14,632,058 3,159 3,981,848} 14,099,139] 22,170,620 
23) Railway rolling-stock so. .J..... 15} 22,032,424} 4,173 5,514,523] 13,649,342} 21,820,963 
24| Printing and bookbinding......... 562} 22,146,360) 7,029 8,479, 030 7,995,341] 21,441,482 
25| Boxes and bags, paper............ 86| 14,459,787}; 4,064} 4,449,474] 10,970,052] 19,016,500 
2¢| Agricultural implements. . 26) 59,986,980 6,166 7,109, 663 8,950,605} 18,189,802 
Pps niece ae LL ORE pA Retr igh: 695} 19,125,069 Bio 4,288,091 9,582,805} 17,644,737 
28! Cotton yarn and Cloth.........5.. IVAN al eHIG. oie 5,492} 4,683,301 9,416,707| 17,557,163 
28) Woollentcloth sevens eee oe 32} 15,011,895) 4,696] 4,211,566] 10,292,123] 17,544,839 
30| Clothing, women’s factory.......: 224 8,589,979} 5,980} 5,380,519} 9,430,037) 17,044,367 
SIDE werics theese ee eee. 25| 17,511,496 1,903 2,910,624 6,717,211] 16,690,187 
$2| Acids, alkalies, and salts......... 12 oe orig OO 2,021 3,094,798} 3,958,359} 16,145,428 
33] Soaps and washing compounds.... 44| 10,644,684 1,690 2,108, 538 9,577,412) 16,060,328 
S4 urn vuree, certs ewes once ee 222} 17,477,464 6,587} 5,922,360) 6,494,646] 15,734,206 
35| Clothing, men’s factory........... 53 6,960,925) 4,842) 5,439,147 8,059,801} 15,419,144 
SG) Distillenios! wut as eee een 9} 18,822,681 1,104 1,396, 723 3,780,791) 15,354,038 

37|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

PLEDATALIONS anna eeta eee ee 92} 13,131,007 2,653} 3,249,240) 5,752,785] 15,230,681 
38| Hardware and tools.............. 104} 19,905,341 4,542} 5,240,935} 5,137,944] 14,879.439 
3$| Boots and shoes, leather......... 66} 10,795,583 Omlol 4,666,681 7,681,443} 14,639,105 
40} Abrasive products................ 15 6, 627, 104 1,183 1,864,619} 4,041,785) 13,288,972 
Totals,Forty Leading Industries 6,672/1,281,486,013| 238,045| 280,362,873] 822,701, 610/1,486, 700,879 


Totals, All Industrics........... 


Percentages of forty leading indus- 
tries to total of all industries in 
the Province ues Ai ie ee 


1See footnote 1, Table 2, p. 457. 
Section 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1937. 


The leading industries of these Provinces are those based on their agricultural 
resources—their grain-growing, cattle-raising, and dairying areas. Next in import- 
ance, generally, are industries serving the resident population, such as bread and 
baking, printing and publishing, etc. The extensive railway services require large 
shops for the maintenance of rolling-stock. The widespread use of motor vehicles 
and power machinery on farms has given rise to petroleum refineries in each province. 
The greatly increased production of crude petroleum in Alberta seems likely to lead 
to further development of the refining industry. Manitoba, as the early commercial 
centre of the prairies, has had a greater industrial development than either of the 
other provinces. Its natural resources of accessible water powers, forests, and, more 
recently, minerals, have given rise to quite a diversification of industrial production. 

Considering the three Provinces as an economic group, slaughtering and meat 
packing had the largest gross production in 1937, amounting to $60,800,000, followed 
by flour milling with $43,900,000, and butter and cheese with $26,600,000. These 
three industries for the processing of the agricultural products of the Provinces 
accounted for 45 p.c. of their total manufacturing production. 


9,796) 1,674,806,201| 321,743] 373,018, 048|1,025,871,741|1,880,388,188 


76:5 74-0 75-2 80-2 79-0 
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6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1937. 
Estab- Salaries Cost Gross 
lish- Capital. Pada an of Value of 
Industry. ments. ploy Wages. Materials. | Products.! 
No. $ No $ $ $ 
MANITOBA. 

1/Slaughtering and meat packing... 8] 7,850,638} 1,986] 2,619,498] 23,087,879| 29,204,985 
Railway rolling-stock............ 4) 14,345,375} 4,514) 5,888,408} 6,703,777} 13,058,914 
Flour and feed mills. .............. 40 5, 434, 554 524 526, 031 9,516,186] 11,054,577 
Butter and cheese................ 84 5,713,024 1,245 1,584, 858 6,671,475 9,917,509 
5/Printing and publishing........... 79| 3,585,041 al Was) 1,624,377 691,851 4,067,783 
Malt and malt PLOdUets so care 4 8, 833, 530 117 218,331 2,224,670 8,934,047 
Bisa sudtothear bakery products 142] 3,090,586] 1,060] 1,010,632} 1,940.468] 3,823,334 
Printing and bookbinding........ 78 3,857, 647 1,168 1,410, 615 1,146,506 3,051,451 
Furnishing POOUS MONS, a.cce eee 18 1,424,328 1,011 717,081 1,907,528 2,994, 600 
Cites edad spices 9] 1,856, 286 169 218,294] 2,080,236] 2,628,766 
11 Clothing, wemen’s factory SESE. ti) 26 1 ’ 059 ’ 098 925 765 ’ 805 1 , 589 ’ 594 2 ’ 620, 638 
DPOWbHES.. ewes is es es hice 6} 2,578, 168 332 493, 888 790,116] 2,235,859 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 20 1,668, 632 525 454 ’ 415 1: 053 , 082 2,169 ’ 886 
Bags, cotton, and jute Be pe ee 5 2, 116, 527 180 200, 128 f; ‘033, 130 2, 082, 005 
iO hay tonandatel ck 4| 2,032, 194 38; 507, 625 533,946] 1,606,032 
16) Roses and bags; paper........ 7| 1,217,206 266 322, 100 915,135| 1,583,888 
17| Petroleum products.............. 3 614, 858 66 74,834 991,665} 1,569, 130 
Aerated and mineral waters...... We 749 , 287 234 291 , 469 530,946 1,501, 12 
9] Fur Tio 62 epegin a ag sa get a OP ral 35 1,131, 563 406 376,012 870,799 1,438, 695 
Paints, pigments, and varnishes. . 5 1,491,957 227 262,076 748,960 1,422,216 
Mattresses and springs............ 4 1,162,392 336 366, 148 756, 062 1,411,630 
Pai Sawmills: 2.00 odo eh ue 85| 1, 438, 653 504 332,752 481,434 1, 284, 939 
23|Medicinal and pharmaceutical ; 
preparations.................. 7 1,166,312 142 165, 538 485.366 1,249,960 

24/ Sheet metal products............. 8 1,630,960 294 292, 867 536, 809 1,025, 880 
Totals, Leading Industries?.... 698) 71,048,816) 17,788) 20,724,082) 67,987,620) 106,937,896 
Totals, All Industries.......... 1,043! 119,363,026! 23,7061 27,198,978! 87,684,514| 140,805,451 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

1) Flour and feed mills.............. 63] 9,410,184 547 677,920| 15,330,889] 19,113,820 
Slaughtering and meat packing... 6 2,546,215 767 1,005,374 7,667,694 9,367,563 
Butter and cheese................ 69| 3,659,737 872 950,466] 5,704,845} 8,086,166 

4/Petroleum products.............. 17} 4,697,033 463 670,500} 5,937,890) 7,659,551 
Printing and publishing........... 122} 2,336,577 857| 1,109,642 441,140) 2,345, 423 

6] Bread and other bakery products. 136 2,015,491 589 486,888 1,172,550 2,122,097 
IBY Welles weac man os 2 aA Hives Dols 6} 2,533, 635 208 274,735 665,920) 1,808,524 

8/Sawmills........ Pees Deherd au ne tet 95 645,615 456 229,555 264,115 781,417 
Aerated and mineral waters...... 19 428,535 118 112,913 217,356 547,240 

0|}Planing mills, sash and door 

TACLORIOR Siem paishs Nertuge hasten 6 18 1,096, 294 235 176,988 295, 897 537,191 

Totals, Leading Industries?.... 551} 29,369,316} 5,107) 5,694,981! 37,698,296] 52,368,992 

Totals, All Industries.......... 689| 39,279,050| 6,107! 6,758,154] 43,782,999| 62,205,884 
ALBERTA. 

1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 10| 8, 2380, 723 1,964 2,597,322) 17,318,344] 22,230,483 

2|Flour and feed mills.............. 78| 7,142,187 687 786,033} 11,193,083) 13,684.149 

3] Butter and cheese................ 105} 4,429,957 957 1,006,728} 6,271,156) 8,619,901 

4|Petroleum products.............. 8} 3,863,406 410 642,974) 2,410,015) 8,373,725 

5| Railway rolling-stock............ 3] 6,984,318] 1,393] 1,735,157} 1,549,878) 3,382,604 

6|Bread and other bakery products. 157| 2,270,585 793 772,491} = 1,764,092} 3,300,306 

7|Printing and publishing........... 81] 3,043,449 808 1,136, 429 447,093) 2,717,649 

BReteWelleso trace 5c Sees dene see 5) 4,446,511 230 396, 214 1,075,977) 2,346,413 

Sh SEN AROUND ee em eee eh an 146} 1,840,495 1,098 559, 268 663, 796 1,714, 467 

10| Furnishing goods, men’s.......... 3 782,324 319 293, 193 673,796 1,155,911 

11|Printing and bookbinding........ 50} 1,451,150 404 466, 082 331,873 1,003,409 

12| All other leading industries?...... 5 9, 222,057 515 549,306 3,838, 402 6,509,585 
Totals, Leading Industries?.... 651} 53,707,162) 9,578) 10,941,197) 47,537,505) 75,038,602 
Totals, All Industries.......... 895| 70,804,070! 12,5241 13,903,062| 55,898,599! 86,225,069 


1See footnote 1 to Table 3, p. 457. 


2Other leading industries, individual statistics of which cannot be 


given because there are fewer than three establishments in each industry, are: Manitoba, pulp and paper, 


coke and gas products, and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining; 


Saskatchewan, non-ferrous metal 


smelting and refining; Alberta, sugar refining, wood preservation, and malt and malt products. The 
statistics of the three industries of Alberta are included under the heading ‘‘All other leading industries’. 
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Section 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia,* 1937. 


British Columbia was, in 1937, the third most important manufacturing prov- 
ince in the Dominion with 7-0 p.c. of the total production. The rich forests have 
given the wood industries a pre-eminence in the Province. Sawmilling, in 1937, 
accounted for 21 p.c. of the manufacturing production of the Province and for 
51 p.c. of the total value of sawmill output in the Dominion. Further emphasizing 
the importance of the forests in the industrial life of the Province, the pulp and paper 
industry ranked second. ‘Third in importance was fish curing and packing, based 
principally on the estuarial salmon fisheries. British Columbia accounted for 59 p.c. 
of the total production of this industry in Canada. ‘The varied resources of the 
Province and its position on the Pacific Coast have resulted in a good deal of diversi- 
fication in its manufactures. 


*Including Yukon. 


7.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of British Columbia,! 1937. 


Estab- E Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. 1 ae and of Value of 
ments DIOYeeS.| Wages. Materials. | Products.? 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Ui Sawmille cre chee coleee see 254] 39,282,827) 12,992) 15,371,240} 29,915,166) 53,647,601 
Aeulprand«paper a1... a. eee Bec 7} 47,130,784; 2,997] 4,395,682] 6,070,885) 18,038,957 
3] Fish curing and packing.......... 85} 11,839,166 1,763 1,751,282] 9,459,848) 15,409,383 
4|Petroleumsproducts).. seas te 5| 5,270,813 377 643,669} 8,455,693} 10,498,679 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing... 11 4,827,720 847 1,067,698 7,957,377 9,810, 734 
6) Bread and other bakery products. 286} 3,846,990 1,876 1,776,146] 3,216,486] 6,443,189 
7|Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 59 5,406, 312 1,503 1,089,599 8,956,646 6,170,661 
8|Planing mills, sash and door 
TACCOMES:, Ame cL hae Settee 58 ero), GOO, 198, 1,434 15443 452| 2-728) 2591" “b ba4, 276 
9|Sheet metal products............. 13] 6,734,284 545 692,275} 3,537,660} 5,397,026 
10| Printing and publishing........... (PA CERES ONE 1,533] 2,392,396 935,012} 5,280,983 
11|Coffee, tea, and spices............ 12 1,974,090 242 286, 237 4,193,183 5,075, 638 
12) Butter and‘cheese... 4... < sense oe 35] 1,907,054 490 575,298} 3,101,129} 4,382,829 
IS) Breweries? aye Ge . iia eet as 11] 6,478,322 310 506,281 1,317,863] 3,403,736 
14| Foods, stock, and poultry........ Agi 1,529,120 214 242,278 2,205,462 2,856,911 
Lo Pertilizerseys oes. Le Cee ae 4| 10,556,992 392 728,651 1,872,040} 2,816,431 
16|Coke and gas products....... eae: 4} 12,265,870 313 449,758 705,901 2 avisepe 
di Kirn ture en een ey.) aa eae 60} 1,693,580 842 814, 767 901,699 2,295,356 
18} Miscellaneous paper products..... 10} 1,541,244 272 318,100} 1,532,235) ° 2,220,151 
19|Shipbuilding and repairs.......... 16| 6,592,367 720} 1,050,089 510,662) 9) 271932701 
20\ Boxes swooden «ner wrieecocy yore 21 1,394,565 646 607,101 1,106,215) 2,142,438 
21| Miscellaneous chemical products.. 8 1,666,092 274 Side 702,170 1,891,608 
22) Distilleriesieet.. a saat ee 3} 4,080,869 226 307,411 511,199 1,877,845 
23| Printing and bookbinding......... 100} 2,060,565 641 762,116 568,380} 1,668,949 
24| Acids, alkalies, and salts......... Ol), LOL 557 182 353,573 128,050} 1,488,946 
25|Wire and wire goods.............. 8 1,404,111 160 207,028 875,191 1,415,979 
26|Castings and forgings............. 29 1,674,968 545 659, 534 369,840 1,391,416 
27| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 31 952,510 407 387,535 623 , 437 1,320,905 
28| Paints, pigments, and varnishes. . 8 1,785,792 190 255,052 564, 769 1,306,900 
29| Boxes and bags, paper............ 9 769, 642 205 234, 683 609, 070 1,203 , 166 
30] All other leading industries’. ..... 11} 36,765,167) 4,054 6,136,562) 35,709,072] 50,426,067 
Totals, Leading Industries? .... 1,255) 230,244,467) 37,192) 45,878,664) 134,400,544! 230,027,762 
Totals, All Industries........... 1,713] 256,011,093) 42,576) 51,979,393) 144,466,346) 251,924,258 
Percentages of leading industries ; 
to total of all industries....... 73°3 89-9 87-3 88-3 93-0 91-3 


1Including Yukon. 2See footnote 1 to Table 3, p. 457. %Includes other leading industries, statistics 
of which cannot be published because there are fewer than three establishments in each industry. 
Such industries are: condensed milk, sugar refineries, wood preservation, non-ferrous metal smelting and 
refining, bridge and structural steel. 
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Section 6.—Manufacturing Industries in Cities and Towns, 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the East, 
is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide employ- 
ment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied population. In the West 
the cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures are rapidly 
increasing there also. 

Table 8, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
are concentrated in urban centres, shows by provinces the proportion of the gross 
manufacturing production contributed by cities and towns having a gross pro- 
duction of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec such cities and towns accounted for over 90 p.c. of the total, 
while in the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, where sawmilling, fish 
packing, and dairying are leading industries, the proportions fell to 66-9 p.c. and 
53-7 p.c., respectively. In the Prairie Provinces manufacturing is confined largely 
to a few urban centres. 


§.—Cities and Towns Each with a Gross Manufacturing Production of over $1,000,000, 
Number of Establishments and Total Gross Production in such Cities and Towns 
as a Percentage of the Grand Total, by Provinces, 1937. 


Notre.—Statistics published in this table are in some cases higher than the figures published in Table 
10, since, in the table below are included statistics of towns with less than three establishments and pro- 
duction of over $1,000,000 each. It was not possible to publish this information in Table 10 without 
disclosing the operations of individual establishments. 


ae Establish- Production 
Cities Total seizes 

and Towns a tedinn: Production age: 
yews B in ‘Cities. Se Ml P Bee e a, Per. : 

: ross and Towns roduction y 

Province. Production pees Producing in Each Sega 

of over ing over Province. me on bat 

$1,000,000 | ¢1 O99. 000 | $1,000,000 pe 
each. each. each. Province. 
No. No. $ $ p.c. 

Prince Edward Island..............- 1 36 1,590, 233 3,566,991 44-6 
SNES Cyan paige aa al 10 264 60,271,885 84,393, 656 71-4 
PNB WiESEUNS WACK. ocrerecic's cle sissies ie 606 10 256 43,497, 136 69,479,207 62-6 
ONG COR Mr ee terse ek cee eileleth 60 3,709} 946,182,135] 1,046,470, 796 90-4 
DRL GT ten nent oere Nk Ones RO SF 108 6,537] 1,768,626,010} 1,880,388, 188 94-1 
READE ate scetrees uk ob osewrals ose 6 713} 118,064,885) 140,805,451 83-9 
AS RACC ROWAN: wo). sen e siddeaece ons 4 223 46,163,117 62,205, 884 74-2 
PULOEG tale Unie is ov oe se ebicc cules eee deans 6 404 71,711,086 86,225,069 83-2 
Bris h Column bias sy’ sas eeeloe atee ores 10 1,128} 135,407,198) 251,924,258 53-7 
Motalsgnk. 0k Siieee hac 215 13,270) 3,191,513, 685 3,625,459, 500| 88-0 


Tables 9 and 10 give the principal statistics of manutactures in the six leading 
manufacturing cities, 1933-37, and in all municipalities each with a gross manu- 
facturing production of $1,000,000 or over, in 1937, respectively. 
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§. —Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 
Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1933-37. 


Note.—The dyeing, cleaning and laundry industry is included for the years prior to 1936. ; 


Estab- Win, Salaries Cost Gross Value 
City and Year. lish- Capital. irae and of of 
ments Fer Wages Materials. Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Montreal’ 5 eke te 1933 2,226 363,342,078} 80,212 74, 150, 933 148,504,215 300, 636, 197 
1934 2,360 373,098,770} 88,131 84, 228, 834 185,459, 720 361,058,212 
1935 2,346 382,332,791} 94,612 89, 934,540 201,022,033 383,547,972 
1936 2,372 389,225,593) 95,420 96,705,020 228,676, 144 427,270,916 
1937 2,474 415,816,451} 105,931 112,652,112 281,407,645 511,481,054 
LOLOUNG. osancet aie dine 1933} 2,604) 388,995,096) 75,645 80,855,883) 146,286,472} 308,983,639 
1934 2,627 392,080,083} 81,629 89, 569, 170 174, 820, 861 357,706, 747 
1935 2,689 386, 898,652) 86,226 97,144,947 190,370, 255 385, 883, 455 
1936} 2,762 396,257,696} 89,056) 102,217,057 209 , 320,347 417,724,888 
1937} 2,797| 423,350,508} 96,247) 115,520,050} 247,422,098 475,470,149 
Mamiltons.. sce ss50806 1933 469| 171,625,714) 21,524 21, 523.304 35,672,272 83,530, 255 
1934 494 174,755,759) 24,072 25,772,958 44,548, 853 100, 272, 872 
1935 484 176,246,963) 26,769 30, 162,244 53, 740,074 114,691,789 
1936 466 176,519,530) 28,625 32,288,022 61,676,060 130,578, 232 
1937 479| 182,730,036] 32,616 40,255,040 88,978,873} 170,651,205 
Witdsor. 3.5. FON RST 1933 247 66,398,372| 10,212 10,719,819 25,752,258 49,359,245 
1934 251 63,066,481} 11,926 15,057,327 43,208,280 76,487,032 
1935 236 64,298,564} 15,227 20,714,545 64,062,711 104,908,197 
1936 214 66,934,274| 15,613 21,180, 684 59, 871, 643 104,556,881 
1937 228 77,750,511) 18,650 26,919,449 78,667,058} 186,896,194 
WARCONVEL, ks camer te 1933 746 74,209,271} 12,094 11,754,124 28,588, 106 55,160, 883 
1934 773 84,254,515) 13,206 13,595,812 34,258,919 63,475, 103 
1935 8il 83,594,899} 15,683 16,789,590 39,863,397 73,981,872 
1936 807 83,199,508} 16,397 18,479,302 47,394,136 87,581,068 
1937 824 85,851,189] 17,641 20, 783,032 53,139, 109 95,717,017 
Winnipeg Wes aees ccs 1933 600 73,886,398] 15,336 15,155,537 28,355, 612 59, 287,280 
1934 612 75,518,530} 15,745 15, 985, 206}. 31,761,326 60,860,444 
1935 616 71,837,683] 16,649 17,568, 803 36,825,174 67,217,042 © 
1936 594 71, 757,107) 16,673 18,060,555 40,822,725} 73,316,055 
1937 622 72,419,041) 17,284 19,687,511 45,498,865 80, 108, 696 


‘Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. 


cost of fuel and electricity in 1937 see Table 10. 


For 


10.—-Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, Each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1937. 


Province 
and 
Municipality. 


Prince Edward 
Island— 
Charlottetown........ 


Nova Scotia— 


AIMherstoa. ste sich xcs te 


iNet value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. 


Hstab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Salaries 


Cost of 


Gross 
Value of 
Products.1 


1,590, 233 


18,883,015 
12,241,969 
9,219,153 
5,478,473 
4,246,565 
3,357,496 
1,851,541 


1,837,159 . 


1,679, 878 


: Em- Cost of 

Capital and Fuel and : 
ployees. Wages. (Electricity. Materials. 

No. $ $ $ 
1,415,596 409 335,710 30,093 980, 262 
26,034,979 2,472 3,651,474 1,735,786 8,090, 737 
14,076,486 3, 084 3,301,731 217,879 5, 658,535 
7,582,928 1, 226 1,464,773 240, 847 6,017,555 
4,340,435 427 505, 807 171, 207 3,500, 290 
V4 12-373 592 937, 566 638, 268 1,346, 025 
3,365,416 1,069 827,819 58,381 1, 823,376 
2,268, 595 514 418,433 68, 284 884, 085 
1,906,556 657 669,589 130,460 696, 701 
3,173,827 595 483, 062 77,871 858,999 
979,219 361 257,211 22,623 1,003,401 


1,476, 636 
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10.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, Each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1937—continued. 


Province and 
‘Municipality. 


New Brunswick— 


Pains Onn ey wove. ese 
MEORCUON . dale. ects eden 


BP ACMUPSE. nes aie te 
St. Stephen.......... 
Dilton . oho d ts 


Quebec— 
Montreal. 535. i05.% 


UCHOCK... shinee dene’: 


Sherbrooke.......... 
Shawinigan Falls..... 
MLACHING cae aes. ess 


eC 


eereeee 


La Salles Tee oes A 


Valley fiClduae. Soe. Re : 
Sto-derOmen as fee. 8. 3 


La Tuque. oe 8) RE a 


weer e tee eoesoes 


Windsor ES ae eae 


Wotbeau. dec desedes 
Rachute...iSesiieas.es 


East Angus........... 
DEE serre,(3o0Ues55. : 


POMALEE Gia kees ee 


Montmagny.......... 
Ortremont! scion. a6 
MORtiCOOk cet cae. ak > 
Beauharnois.......... 
Plessisville........... 
Cap de la Madeleine.. 
Rock Island.:....... 
Acton Vale........... 
Tone neil see sa sks 
. Notre-Dame de Port- 

MIO eat a os cee 
Jonquiére...i).005. 5. . 
Ste. Thérése......... 
Berthier EEF at ek 


ise hemi sis... 


BOSTON ces wh bes 
Toronto Pate. Siete: 


: cate Boats cehade 


Estab- 
‘lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Electricity. 


Cost of 
Materials. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products.! 
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20, 808, 490 
6, 808,479 
7,281,529 
6,000,175 
2,013,934 
2,342,583 
1,401,082 
1,632, 803 
1,468, 139 


415,816,451 


39,820, 004 
47, 856, 602 
59, 203, 086 
22,692, 855 
39,954,049 
18,979,363 
19, 833,345 
14,536, 112 
11,007,803 
11,608, 796 
12,450, 275 
7,654, 711 
11,106, 067 
10,530, 811 
7,816,415 
16,529,519 
12,073,072 
11, 727, 662 
3,535,489 
8,599, 738 
6,742,196 
2,424,950 
2,566, 408 
11,307,174 
1,389, 638 
4,130, 762 
3,821,195 
6,243, 689 
4,058,140 
2,390,039 
2,262,273 
1,802,769 
2,649, 202 
3,231,012 
1,756,833 
1,977,051 
3,467, 222 
1,187,779 
637,013 
1,085, 739 
1,040,774 
1,399,017 


556, 487 
1,376,504 
1,307,651 
5,281, 681 

489,078 

636, 253 

912, 283 
1, 762,247 


423,350, 508 
182,730,036 
77,750,511 
25,155,927 
35,456, 720 


448 
438 


105,931 


107 
288 
370 
263 
388 
203 
455 
283 


96.247 
32,616 
18, 650 
6, 652 
9,338! 


3,208, 861 
2,322,839 
724, 649 
810,341 
448,080 
532,306 
361,038 
472,523 
273, 680 


112,652,112 
2,802,796 
8,562,341 
6,579,468 
5,325,505 
3, 789, 937 
4,851, 639 
4,499,981 
2,813,369 
2,739,064 
1,115,043 
2,613, 280 
1,602, 166 
3,191,146 
2,348, 627 
1,586,940 
1,606, 882 
1,019, 206 
1,514, 600 

587,946 
811,925 
902,957 
734,464 
790, 798 
485, 966 
855, 043 
626,528 
558,304 
727,364 
1,192,850 
719, 287 
926, 666 
627,018 
733, 660 
660,074 
492,197 
421,424 
499,373 
372,812 
241,616 
361,359 
286, 946 
448,307 


87, 807 
367,031 
267,375 
191, 874 
240,099 
118,728 
327,997 
335, 690 


115,520,050 
40, 255,040 
26,919,449 

8,831,017 
9,754,831 


362,442 
177, 621 
611,518 
473, 859 
37,704 
34, 696 
34, 886 
23,388 

8,771 


7,854, 743 
1,967,523 
1,648,195 
3,496, 896 
438,196 
2,149,861 
9,390 
631,966 
595, 293 
236,842 
168, 889 
173,924 
289, 600 
280,529 
363,599 
119,367 
707,193 
316,571 
850, 962 
74,987 
606, 736 
215, 485 
91,543 
27,131 
596,034 
54, 829 
25,437 
90,781 
427,769 
129,109 
49,156 
60,575 
92,756 
55, 889 
39,789 
20,250 
31,212 
71,534 
20,556 
15,364 
26,910 
26,444 
16,021 


27,775 
74,061 
26,382 
35,553 
10,797 
20,629 
29,186 
31,138 


6,761, 603 
5,588, 805 
1,803,454 
518, 107 
606, 287 


11,458,156 
4,421,661 
1,972,272 
1,497,057 
1,115,704 

871,141 
672,992 
453, 050 
678,188 


281,407,645 
49,062, 688 
15,817,137 
13, 446,983 


646,044 
576, 295 


480, 204 
712,912 
531,761 
463,902 
700, 053 
658,541 
513,061 
378,039 


247,422,098 


83,978, 873 
78, 667,058 
39,347,172 
24,043,367 


18,198,634 
7/918. 943 
5,045,516 
4,031,003 
1,939,967 
1,655, 670 
1,380,594 
1,309,789 
1,116, 232 


511,481,054 
63, 651, 833 
31,480, 065 
29,102,521 
19,817,265 
16,543,642 
16,495,629 
14,618, 898 
14,1380, 684 
12,028,494 
11,831,381 
11, 291,430 
11,266,582 
11, 136, 267 

9, 267,273 
7, 209, 234 
6,340, 869 
6,191,723 
5, 939,333 
4,82b, 935 


1,023,355 


475,470,149 
170, 651, 205 
136, 896, 194 
59, 884,575 
46,747,407 
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10.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, Each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1937—continued. 


Province and 
Municipality. 


Capital. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity. 


Cost of 


Materials. 


Hondon san ieete 


Ottawa gaeenciosene. 


Niagara Falls........ 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 
Welland tess aise 


SIMCOGs.- raters 
Strationd, olaaeaant..« 
Leamington.......... 
Kapuskasing......... 
Chippewa ni semeemers< 
Fort William......... 
WCinestons ose cace + 


Preston: scm eetee 6 


WATIBS Qoloss sede ter Melee 6 


a TONTON sacqanieeraeeiee 


Cardinal: esa. deeek Ss 
Ingersoll: Cees 
Bowmanville......... 


PErgusi.. Cette oe 
Wallaceburg.......... 
Delhi ss: orp avecn. 
Ambherstburg........ 
Port) Hope: tncfocc' 
Hawkesbury......... 


Pertin’, 2x) ee ee | 


Gilson bureiecss i's 
Pembrokeiecns/..'s). 
HUN tsVillesemseiae.s « 
—Brampton............ 
SATTIC) cacceue stash we 


Renirewe i <4 aceieneies 


SudDury....isccosdeneee 


1Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. 


36, 891,879 
22,279,586 
33, 743,492 
26,571,130 
38, 999, 182 
16, 868, 650 
21,874, 082 
28, 062,348 
42,326,421 
24,245,181 
24,840, 087 
15,052, 06% 
12,320,013 
14,175,933 
11,000, 933 
14,153,532 


1,365, 265 
23,552, 493 
8,611, 220 
15,363, 648 
6,516,012 
5, 729, 883 
9,033,344 
11,353, 480 
5, 641, 738 
5, 230, 850 
2,043,397 
6,823, 162 
3,436,990 
9,842,423 
3, 843, 422 
4,373, 297 
3,281, 262 
2,894, 733 
5,611,362 
2,309,122 
3,977,765 
1, 248,935 
2,706, 657 
2,440, 647 
2, 859, 280 
3,933,461 
3,308,081 
3,878,592 
887,333 
2,821, 796 
3,416,017 
3,129,957 
3,350,435 
2,846, 130 
1,667,251 
4,484,334 
2,236,312 
2,316,214 
1,354, 839 
2,746,496 
2,492,082 
3,694, 227 
2,264, 736 
1,203, 268 
2,424,005 
2,601, 639 
1,617,899 


10,793,097 
5,928,739 
8,546,417 
4,256,507 
7,411,079 
4,368, 227 
6, 295, 818 
4,580, 874 
4,970,180 
4,552,955 
5, 258, 557 


1,006, 806 
1,617, 723 
567, 482 
1,815,980 
1,775,600 
1,891,018 
1,917,331 
1,444,946 
1,472,439 
1,180,935 
1,533,176 
1,154,325 
318,682 
1,113,115 
734,078 
773, 692 
626,776 
879, 700 
650, 799 
1,016, 766 
439,417 
1,059, 838 
1,157,450 
301, 252 
505,568 
933, 456 
824, 610 
1,005,373 
987,274 
850, 937 
412,492 
608, 482 
967,379 
646, 724 
955,495 
306,563 
496, 807 
771,483 
290,191 
909, 730 
434,102 
570, 748 
695 326 
795,546 
292,381 
183 ,354 
581,163 
564,430 
295, 098 


644,590 
425,017 
605, 893 
529, 298 
619,940 
1, 260, 058 
471,358 
1,789, 625 
2,074, 650 
1,179,786 
923 , 025 
255, 805 
351, 002 
281, 053 
142,329 
1,461,627 
171,530 
142, 642 
97,255 
187,115 
109,776 
626,195 
407,609 
1,088,467 
176, 782 
865,373 
103, 688 
279,018 
96,726 
282,961 
103 , 749 
108,496 
103,369 
335, 606 
163,995 
585,417 
154,652 


30,927 


21,373, 863 
17,954,515 
13,155,129 
15, 238, 764 
14,714, 828 
21,261,941 
13,593, 287 


8,998, 885}. 


9,669,985 
9,196,030 
7,369, 631 
11,564,553 
7,596, 653 
5,912, 650 
5,860, 224 
5,290,115 
6,194,221 
8,630,983 


1,238, 241 


46,168, 611 
32, 478, 113 
28, 244,935 
28,066, 405 
28,017,964 
26, 720, 108 
25, 291,903 
24,695, 752 
20, 692, 093 
20, 260, 871 
18,841,251 
15,855,721 
15, 200, 363 
13,413,331 
12,472, 619 
11, 632,960 
11,467,560 
11, 141,393 
9, 659, 207 
9,402, 009 
8,952,670 
8, 155,172 
7,473, 633 
7,456,342 
7,312,924 
7,123,010 
7,000, 158 
6, 637,779 
6,412, 007 
5,357,925 
5, 289, 402 
4,690,936 
4,558, 266 
4,463,315 
4,370,528 
4,302, 865 
4,140,510 
4,053, 660 
3,999, 042 
3,952,911 
3,792, 822 
3,774, 949 
3,769,404 
3.752, 906 
3,567,023 
3,467,335 
3,398, 478 
3,355, 029 
3,353,530 
3,259,910 
3,228, 760 
3,216,954 
3,216, 435 
3,215,186 
3,198, 903 
3,189,936 


2,133,118 
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10.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, Each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,900 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1937—concluded. 


Province aud Estab- Pin: Salaries Cost of Ooetak Gross 
Se lish- Capital. and Fuel and CEEC Value of 
eae etey ments Ployees. Wages. |Electricity. Materials. Products.} 
No $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded. 
Mic amides. Pi msges cack 12 1,540, 269 209 204, 806 24,723 1,861, 734 2,088,970 
Oakvilles ji leceds 17 1,146,630 494 498, 284 31,294] _ 207,900 2,051,412 
PUNUABSe ele cecal. s 8 , 184, 694 706 881,586 38,473 1,024,448 2,083, 114 
IAUTOTEE As. daccrcielte sc 8 1,541,350 405 414,911 23,948 1,442,943 2,020,219 
TEIN CSA Y tgeee ce oe tee ss 33 1, 831, 868 586 497,227 64,995 1,062, 859 2,007,118 
Carleton Place....... 14 1,909,026 717 653 , 276 57,738 944,551 1,911,955 
PLTAGNTOYaee..ceelsc ee 14 1, 262, 848 354 279,905 22,520 1,144,130 1,691, 860 
Chesterville.......... es 726, 582 74 70,934 28,466 1,243, 655 1,656,118 
ADryden Hac: fis ce ds 9 5,504,334 288 360, 963 154,776 712,359 1,646, 716 
Gananoque........... 18 2,163,786 395 433,190 58,546 847, 624 1, 639,989 
Humberstone........ 5 955, 107 477 402, 858 7,961 840, 721 1,586,504 
AGNDTION shee cosas e 15 2,301,777 289 337,488 36,879 633, 989 1,555,472 
INGETRO BEY tee coerce 26 1, 280, 495 342 358, 684 26,927 743,794 1,547,195 
Smith’s Falls.:...... 21 2, 687, 890 590 613, 767 40,318 782,958 1,502,332 
Streetsville........... i 313,280 99 100, 627 8,187 1,230,955 1,453,116 
Ma VIStOCK 4s crit tess 9 345, 653 164 122,003 14,376 1, 207,434 1,429,611 
Aibens00ty ie an OMB RE Sota 24 1,561,602 384 369,751 28,486 747,036 15377, 162 
1 Dab eke eee ese RS 14 1,214,427 269 282,458 20,598 641,555 1, 282, 254 
GETINSD Ye foe ees 17 1,465,992 410 296, 808 20,932 685,322 1,251,586 
Wastowell tices ss as 14 616, 876 327 265,013 32,079 698, 845 1,246, 665 
Kincardine........... 13 1, 204, 700 423 301,111 27,441 745,571 1,214,879 
BPANCC Pes eke theca: 18 1,178, 255 328 294,395 37,621 581, 728 1,200,418 
Campbellford........ 13 838,549 296 242, 667 49,151 723, 855 1,179, 664 
WINS NAM weiss ee a 16 676,611 275 245,013 iol 730,113 1,103,297 
MERE O Te rclae rere orove'ocose 12 1,494,383 275 254,394 108,339 340,322 1,066, 892 
Ami OnNte ss <1. s.on tees e 12 844, 653 316 258,263] © 18, 687 700, 610 1,060, 789 
Manitoba— 
Winnipeg............. 622) 72,419,041] 17,284] 19,687,511) 1,386,201] 45,498,865) 80,108,696 
St. Boniface.......... 42! 10,533,632 1,778 2,202,200 232,568) 19,066,261) 25,627,615 
PranscOnasi.rls. «ies 4 6, 680, 222 1,830 2,420,156 202,350 4,207,131 7,186,299 
RSIKIT IG eee ntte ¢ tess 8 2,227, 658 420 559, 764 185, 241 901,169 2,075,076 
Portage la Prairie.... 8 608, 209 136 116, 657 40,529 1,470,939 1, 841,028 
Brandon....... whdeetees 29) 1,039,040 255 273,535 27,179 739,048) 1,226,171 
Saskatchewan— F 
IMOOSC. SA Wins. caeieiese,s 42| 8,497,904 982} 1,238,789 285,558] 13,515,295} 17,210,219 
Saskatoon........... 67 7,565, 703 1,176 1,451,980 214,075 9,578,045) 13,585,926 
WRC OIN AM os Ailticle.¥ ise. 97; 11,348,171 1,818 2,325, 176 395, 844 7,484,527} 11,907,878 
Prince Albert........ 17 1, 831, 231 404 477,670 60,580 2,444,319 3,459,094 
Alberta— 
(CER EW gk ea Ree 170} 26,048,084) 4,238) 5,308,491 529,325} 19,480,087) 30,555,736 
Edmonton........... 175) 19,559,054 4,460 5, 294, 026 338,294] 19,480,580} 29,264,699 
Medicine Hat........ 20 4,958,563 477 503, 126 45,295 4,673,579 5,959, 761 
Lethbridge........... 30] — 1,877,390 425 477,410 43,406} 1,596,088) 2,965,017 
Redehifexe! i.0. 7 1,694,277 317 311, 804 30,770 460,915 1,024,473 
British Columbia— 
Vancouver........... 824| 85,851,189} 17,641] 20,783,032} 1,809,031) 53,139,109) 95,717,017 : 
New Westiminster.... 79| 11,839,356] 2,561) 2,929,989 254,459] 10,455,433] 16,991,658 
WAXG, 0) ct: ea eee 126 9,203,975 2,212 2,576, 082 191,445 3,489, 846 8,007,823 
Port Albers: . o's 9 2,809,181 691 1,081,031 2,032 2,294,130 4,420, 297 
North Vancouver.... 18 3,980,901 559 756, 683 64, 058 1,411, 483 3,127,331 
Prince Rupert........ 17 4,599, 638 263 392, 251 37,235 1, 476, 829 2,219,161 
WSOLOWDG occ cece ceo» 21 1, 236,407 438 345, 826 20, 403 701,050 1,302, 758 
Winans F624. Soe a 9 606,315 450 460,659 3,987 616,121 1,167, 423 
BM OLORE er 828 tae cs o's s 23) 1,397,784 288 355, 276 25, 686 566,234] 1,155,308 


1Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. 
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The construction industry is necessarily subject to great fluctuations, being 
extremely susceptible to the effects of general economic influences and, in a country 
with the climatic conditions of Canada, having to combat the effects of seasonal 
factors. Improved methods of construction, however, now make possible the 
performance of a much greater volume of work in the winter season than was possible 
a few years ago. 

In the present survey of conditions in the industry, the first Section deals 
with the aid extended by the Dominion Government under the national program; 
this is designed to cope with the shortage of housing consequent upon the curtail- 
ment of building operations during the depression years. The second Section shows 
statistics that cover the bulk of building and construction work actually com- 
pleted to the end of 1938, and the third Section shows the value of construction 
contemplated, as shown by contracts awarded and building permits issued, to the 
end of 1939. 


Section 1.—Government Aid to Housing. 


Dominion Housing Act, 1935.—Prior to August, 1938, loaning facilities 
to assist in the construction of new homes were provided under the Dominion 
Housing Act, 1935 (see pp. 473-474 of the 1988 Year Book). In 1938 more ex- 
tensive facilities of a similar nature were provided under Part I of the National 
Housing Act as described below. 


National Housing Act.—Administered by the Department of Finance, the 
National Housing Act, 1988, was passed with a twofold purpose in mind: (1) to 
assist in the improvement of housing conditions; and (2) to assist in the absorption 
of the unemployed by the stimulation of the construction and building material 
industries. ‘The Act comprises three separate Parts. 


Part I re-enacts the main features of the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, 
with important amendments designed to encourage the construction of low-cost 
houses and the extension of lending facilities to the smaller and more remote com- 
munities. Under wartime regulations made public the early part of December, 


1939, and effective as of and from Jan. 1, 1940, loans are restricted to the financing . 


of single-family dwellings. The maximum loan in respect of each house is also 
limited to $4,000. The other features of Part I of the Act remain unchanged. 


The Minister is empowered to make advances and pay expenses of administering 
this Part to the extent of $20,000,000, less advances already made and adminis- 
trative expenses already incurred under the Dominion Housing Act which amounted 
to approximately $5,500,000. All loans are made through approved lending in- 
stitutions. Loans may be for an amount not exceeding 80 p.c. of the lending value 
of the property. Where lending value is $2,500 or less, and the house is being 
built for an owner-occupant, loans may be for an amount not exceeding 90 p.c. 
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of such lending value. The equity of at least 20 p.c. or 10 p.c., respectively, is to 
be provided by the borrower. Provision is also made for loans ranging between 
70 p.c. and 80 p.c. when the lending value exceeds $2,500, and for loans ranging be- 
tween 50 p.c. and 90 p.c. when the lending value does not exceed $2,500. The 
interest rate paid by the borrower on all loans made under Part Iis 5 p.c. This is 
made possible by the fact that the Government advances one-quarter of the total 
mortgage money on an interest basis of 3 p.c. Loans are made for a period of 10 
years subject to renewal for a further period of 10 years upon revaluation of the 
security and on conditions satisfactory to all parties concerned. Interest, principal, 
and taxes are payable in monthly instalments. Amortization of principal over 20 
years is provided for, but more rapid amortization may be arranged to suit the 
borrower. Sound standards of construction are required. 


1.—Loans, Units, and Amounts of Loans Approved under the Dominion Housing Act, 
1935, and Part I of the National Housing Act, 1938, by Provinces, 1935-39. 


Loans. Family Units Provided. 

Province. eee 

1935.1) 1936. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939. |) 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939. 

No.| No.| No.| No.| No.) No.| No.| No.| No.| No. 
Prince Edward Island................ Nil 6 4 5 2 - 6 4 5 2 
ENO NLEN SCOUT elas ction Srewiicine 6 kare G 93 186 139 144 - 96 186 149 147 
IN Soa rtUTS WA GlGec. ec dash st cide nals “f iy) 48 50 50 - 12 51 55 66 
MOISE Peer eet cal faaiscect ania ac ata s ate 38 193 803 355 512 62 413 524 745| 1,244 
\CUORUER POlc m Roary Sars 8 eine le 37 324 604] 1,076) 2,823 37 385 839} 2,119} 3,691 
IS ESTISV( Br 1 fz RM oc a ate et aon Nil 12 36 110 264 ~ 12 36 170 351 
Saskatchewan sol ioe. iobischidly? $ Nil 2 5 30 - - 2 5 101 

LNUGYS ais eee a Sen ae OP RR OR Gate cs « Nil | Nil | Nil - -}|- - = = 
British Columbia: 2.6222 ES ef 10) 248784 1724 - 10} 319) 890) 765 
TOGRIC Oey ee 75| 650) 1.426) 2,524] 4,549 99| 934] 1,961) 4,138) 6,367 

Amounts. Totals, 1935-39. 

Province. a i — 

1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. {| Loans. | Units. | Amount. 

$ $ $ $ $ | No. | No. $ 

Prince Edward Island... - 32,364 21,670 26, 000 11,400 17 17 91,434 
INOVaE SCOtIS. .. cass... - 421,437 837, 692 571,831 563, 880; 562 578| 2,394,840 
New Brunswick......... - 45,179 219,188 240, 750 223,130 160 184 728,247 
VES eer ate aR a eae 326,614] 1,906,780} 2,348,514] 2,939,553] 4,256,502 1,401 2,988)11, 777,963 
WataTiON POG. Sa 198,456] 1,907,289} 3,434, 833] 7,376, 842|11,341, 565 4,864 7,071)|24, 258, 985 
INSECT C 209 Gs A ai eer - 100, 564 207, 750 606,539} 1,269,896 422) - 569| 2,184,749 
Saskatchewan.......... - - 8,200 16, 800 236,302 37 108 261,302 

PRIDENEA Kesh Paco ck ss ose ~ ~ - - - Nil - - 
British Columbia....... - 81,175| 988,348] 2,863,634] 2,405,043] 1,761 1,984] 6,288,200 
Yotals..... Buratatees 525,070) 4,444,788] 8,066,195|14,641,949/20,307,718 9,224| 13,499)47,985,720 


1 October to December only. 


Part II of the National Housing Act is designed to assist local housing 
authorities, including limited dividend housing corporations, to provide decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing to be rented to families of low income who cannot afford 
the ‘economic rental’ for such accommodation (designated as 93 p.c. of the cost 
of construction plus the taxes that would ordinarily be levied on the property by 
the municipality). The Dominion is authorized to make first mortgage loans to 
local housing authorities up to a maximum amount of $30,000,000, but loans to 
any one municipality must not exceed the proportion of $30,000,000 that the 
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population of the municipality bears to the total urban population of Canada, 
based on the 1931 Census. Loans of 80 p.c. of the cost of construction (including 
cost of land, building, architectural, and legal expenses, and any other expenses 
necessary to complete the project), but not exceeding $2,400 per family unit, may 
be made to limited dividend housing corporations crganized to construct, hold, and 
manage houses built as a low-rental housing project, and dividends on the shares 
of which are limited to 5 p.c. annually. Loans of 90 p.c. of the cost of construction, 
and not exceeding $2,700 per family unit, may be made to other local housing 
authorities. Interest is at 12 p.c. in the case of limited dividend corporations, and 
2 p.c. for other local housing authorities. Payments are made half-yearly covering 
principal and interest so as to amortize the loan in approximately 35 years. The 
muncipality must agree not to levy taxes in excess of 1 p.c. of the cost of construction. 
Loans to local authorities other than Jimited dividend housing corporations are to 
be guaranteed as to principal and interest by the government of the province con- 
cerned. 


Part III of the Act originally authorized the Minister of Finance to pay, 
under certain conditions, a portion of the municipal taxes on new low-cost single- 
family houses commenced between June 1, 1938, and Dec. 31, 1940. In order to 
qualify, a house was required to be built for an owner’s own occupancy, and to cost, 
complete, not more than $4,000. The payments provided for were 100 p.c. of the 
general real estate and school taxes on the new house for the first year in which 
it was taxed, 50 p.c. the second year, and 25 p.c. the third year. These benefits 
became operative in any municipality only when such municipality co-operated, 
by passing a by-law, making available a reasonable number of lots at not more 
than $50 per lot. Early in December, 1939, the final date for submitting by-laws 
was set at Dec. 31, 1939, and to that date 203 municipalities had qualified. The 
period during which construction on a new house might be commenced was also 
shortened making the benefits applicable only in respect of those houses upon which 
construction should be begun on or before May 30, 1940. 


The Government Home Improvement Plan.—Although operative, by 
agreement between the Dominion Government and lending institutions, since 
Nov. 1, 1936, the Home Improvement Plan derives its legislative sanction from 
‘“‘An Act to Increase Employment by Encouraging the Repair of Rural and Urban 
Homes’”’, assented to on Mar. 31, 1937. Its objectives are (1) to provide employ- 
ment in the construction and related industries and (2) to assist in the improvement 
of housing conditions. The method adopted to stimulate the advance of money 
for home repair and improvement is a Government guarantee up to 15 p.c. of the 
aggregate amount loaned under the plan by each approved lending institution. 


First sponsored by the National Employment. Commission, the Plan is now 
administered by the Department of Finance. It provides for the making of loans 
by chartered banks and other approved lending institutions to owners of residential 
property (including farm buildings) for repairs, alterations, and additions (including 
built-in equipment) to urban and rural dwellings. Loans may be made up to 
a maximum of $2,000 on any single-family house. In the case of a multiple-family 
dwelling the maximum amount that can be borrowed is $1,000, plus $1,000 for 
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each family unit provided for in the building when the repairs or improvements are 
completed. Loans of $1,000 or less are required to be repaid within 3 years, and 
loans of more than $1,000 within 5 years. Payment may be made in equal monthly 
instalments or in such other instalments as are adapted to the financial circumstances 
of the borrower. The maximum charge must not exceed a rate of discount of 3+ 
p.c. for a one-year loan, repayable in equal monthly instalments. This is equivalent 
to an effective interest rate of 6-32 p.c. and loans involving other terms are dis- 
counted at a rate to produce approximately the same effective interest rate. 


The limit of the aggregate loans is $50,000,000, and the limit of the Govern- 
ment’s guarantee is therefore $7,500,000. . 


2.—Loans Made Under the Government Home Improvement Pian, by Provinces, 


1936-39. 
Peorinoe | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939. | 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939, 
; NGS Pb ONSE Nee Nat § $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island..... 31 ov5 203 299 10, 837 100, 943 48,425 63,126 
INOW GS COUIDY : nists S Geto aee 328 DABS 1,972 2obo 102,362 786, 789 570, 747 636, 639 
New Brunswick........... 179 p, 223 986 1,183 56,565 421,672 321,042 370,160 
DUC DEC Hee ic leon eee eats 518 4,531 4,388 5,479 266,463) 2,245,178! 2,243,932) 2,814,482 
Ontario sees a fe eho 1,153; 13,728} 13,684} 18,275 415,054] 5,403,473] 5,848,524! 7,524,717 
iV bovebq ie} os: erate Bae eee eee 131 2,070 1,616 2,356 50, 238 784, 302 628, 852 960, 640 
Saskatchewan............. 91 796 397 576 28,796 279,098 127,996 238,106 
NING Yet eae a a ae 281 2,319 2,048 2,669 121, 863 994,133 898,354] 1,112,248 
British Columbia....... _ 447 3,197 2,783 3,090 146,075) 1,036,285 828,551 986,110 
Totals........ 3,159| 30,772| 28,077| 36,042] 1,198,253/12,051,873/11,516, 423/14, 706,228 


Section 2:—The Annual Census of Construction. 


The annual Census of Construction undertaken by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics covers all construction, maintenance and repair work undertaken by 
contractors, builders, and public bodies (except the smaller municipalities) through- 
out Canada. It does not include maintenance and repair work on steam and electric 
railways, telegraph and telephone systems, and the lesser public utilities when such 
work is done by the employees of these concerns in the ordinary way: nor can it 
include a substantial amount of construction in the aggregate done by farmers and 
other individuals who might be otherwise unemployed, performing work on their own 
structures. Itis doubtful whether a great deal of the work of railways and utilities 
is construction in the sense understood in the census: for instance, the routine ‘‘main- 
tenance of way’’ expenditures, so far as they relate to inspection work, are not con- 
struction, although so far as they concern rebuilding of line for road-bed or structures 
they might be said to fall in that category. 


The following statement shows the expenditures by steam and electric railways, 
telegraph and telephone systems. Most of the railway work is done by the railway 
employees but much of the telegraph and telephone work is done by contractors, 
consequently these total expenditures cannot be added to industrial construction 
performed by contractors without including duplications. Also, no data are 
available of the value of work done by farmers and others working on their own 
account. The statistics presented in Tables 3 to 6 are, therefore, necessarily 
limited as explained above. 
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EXPENDITURES BY STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, AND TELEGRAPH AND TELE- 
PHONE SYSTEMS ON MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES, AND MAINTEN- 
ANCE OF EQUIPMENT, 1935-38. 


Item. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938, 


$ $ $ $ 
Steam Railways— 

Maintenance of way and structures........ 55, 250, 291 60,378, 275 58,309,150 655; 217,302 
Maintenance of equipment................ 57,424, 660 63, 755, 028 73,166,522 69, 233,176 
Totals, Steam Railways.......... 112,674,951 | 124,133,303 | 131,475,672 124,450,528 

Electric Railways— 
Maintenance of way and structures........ 2,435, 644 2,654, 875 2,561,156 2,509, 225 
Maintenance of equipment................ 2,966, 127 3,179,552 3,276,960 3,407,339 
Totals, Electric Railways........ 5,401,771 5, 834,427 5, 838,116 5,916,564 
Telegrapn mMainvenanee sae 1 es we. cee eee 1,839, 751 1,906,054 2,200,002 2,152,588 
Relephone Maintenaneo... ocean tae eens 10, 287, 026 10,923,509 11, 829,389 12,080,383 
Grandwlotals sha. ckc ache 130,203,499 | 142,797,298 | 151,343,179 144, 600, 063 


Industrial Statistics of Construction.*—A census of construction was made 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1934, but the basis of compilation was not 
standardized until 1935 so that with the completion of the 1938 figures comparable 
statistics are now available covering the years 1935-38. Summary statistics are 
given in Tables 3, 4, and 5. 


No relationship exists between the total value of construction as shown in 
these tables, and the value of contracts awarded as indicated in Table 9 of Section 3, 
p. 475. In the latter case all values are included as soon as awards are made 
irrespective of whether the contract is completed or even begun in that year, whereas 
the tables below cover construction work carried on and actually performed in the 
calendar year. 


* Revised by F. I. Tanner, Chief, Construction Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


3.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry in Canada, 1935-38. 


Item. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938, 
EAriMs TePOrtine sas eae eee eee No. 7,689 9,976 10,855 12,964 
Capitalainvested. Hass. pth tema coe $ 158,471,916 | 164,322,276 | 176,971,223 184, 200,541 
Salaried employeestccsscs oaseeee te eee No. 18,670 21,059 22,431 25,278 
Salaviestpaid:. toy nya. ea en ete $ 22,579,526 25, 270, 846 30,398, 287 34, 809,919 
Wage-earning employees (average)....... No. 126,098 121,285 129,221 121,913 
Waresipaids enka +. Sac tom mereerteee cl. $ 82, 607, 097 87,575,538 | 120,239,004 112,595,479 
i nEplO VCS nash aaa tee erence ene rie No. 144, 768 142,344 151, 652 147,191 
Salaries and wages paid................. $ 105, 186, 623 112, 846,384 150, 637, 291 147,405,398 
Costiofamaterialsimseddanie st ctv noes eae $ 94,783,584 | 122,189,288 | 175,844,435 176,562,208 
ValuerofaworkeperlOrmed ls, a. ¢.0etcee $ 215,548,873 | 258,040,400 | 351,874,114 3538, 223, 285 
New construction i2e. SP eee $ 140, 988, 228 170,645, 824 244,946,916 240,649,164 
Alterations, maintenance, andrepairs! $ 74,660,645 87,394,576 | 106,927,198 112,674,121 
Subcontract work performed.... $ 81, 487,270 85,710,088 46,976,118 54,024,899 
New construction. ............ $ 22,818,416 29,979,166 40,025, 608 45, 822,673 
Alterations, maintenance, and 
LEPAING Ese at ee eee $ 8,628, 854 6,780,917 6,949, 610 8,701,726 


Includes subcontract work indicated in the lower part of the table. 
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4.—Value of Work Performed by the Construction Industry in Canada, by Groups 
and Provinces, 1935-38. 


Group or Province. 


GROUP. 


Contractors, builders, etc............ 
Municipalities RT 8 SARE See oe 
Harbour Commissions............... 


Provincial Government Departments 


Dominion Government Departments. 


cece eeee 


eecceoeee 


eee ewes 


Tyrrs oF WorK PERFORMED. 


Building construction...............% 


eee wees 


Street, highway, power, water, etc., construc- 


PROVINCE. 


Prince Edward Island................ 
Nova Scotia RS Re eon Ses ta 


Alberta eet ae, OAS EEE AEE 


eer eeeee 


eeeesees 


coeeeres 


eeceeeoe 


see ee eoe 


cose eeoe 


eee erves 


ee eeeeee 


ee ose 


eoeseoes 


147,530,111 
19, 635,554 
1,966,576 
32,032, 120 


14,384,512 


71,302, 664 


99,691,021 
19,072, 688 


25,482,500 


1,190,030 
15, 657, 298 
9,988,340 
58,309, 829 
90, 848, 941 
10,473, 633 
5,061,354 
10, 183,322 
13, 836, 126 


215,548,873 


196,737,443 
18, 637,886 
1,983,044 
31,914, 208 


8,767,819 


100, 098, 833 


104,939,449 
14,767,948 


38,234,170 


816,141 
15,434, 295 
11,982, 253 
67,902, 087 

108, 260, 433 
12,929,022 
8,314, 668 
9,611, 860 
22,789,641 


258,040,400 


278,209,051 
20,128,323 
1,616,949 
45, 435,326 
6,484,465 


130,538,998 


158, 661,078 
14, 658, 272 


48,015,766 


754,448 

20, 180, 404 
17,557, 146 
101,460, 731 
148,352,327 
12,475,326 
8,436,495 
11,198, 894 
31,458,343 


351,874,114 


a | 


281,484, 690 
22,863,476 
1,481,456 
38, 136, 854 
9,256, 809 


134,912,175 


156,411,564 
15, 216,967 


46, 682,579 


1,331,442 
18, 038, 687 
14,974,820 

100, 830, 603 
151,485, 842 
14, 247, 661 
11,020, 224 
13,166, 662 
28,177,344 


353,223,285 


5.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry in Canada, by Groups and 


Provinces, 1938. 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1935, 1936, and 1937 are given in the corresponding table of the 1937, 


1938, and 1939 Year Books. 


Values of Work Performed. 


Group or Province. jCinnttat ie ease "3 ix C Next rricieigled a! Total 
nvested. |ployees. é onstruc- | tions an otal. 
Wages. | Materials. ‘oa Repaixs: 

Gone, $ No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Contractors, builders, etc./150,913,995) 96,010/106, 869, 444/152, 976,356)204, 781,181] 76,703 ,509|281, 484, 690 
Municipalities............ 1 5,563] 15,611) 13,951,327) 7,255,141) 9,531,261) 13,332,215) 22,863,476 
Harbour Commissions...| 1,249,029 759 886, 608 355, 852 423,711| 1,057,745) 1,481,456 
Provincial Govt. Depts..} 9,660,288] 29,592} 19,921,879] 12,535,948] 21,645,327] 16,491,527) 38,136, 854 
Dominion Govt. Depts...} 5,491,716 5,219] 5,776,140} 3,438,911) 4,167,684] 5,089,125) 9,256,809 

Totals............. ..|184, 200,541) 147,191/147,405,398/176,562, 208/240, 549, 164/112, 674, 121/353, 223,285 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island.. 368,157 636 526,343 656,300) 1,026,827 304,615} 1,381,442 
INGA OCOEIS. one. cus bis sareisescs 6,405, 831 7,525) 7,660,028} 8,333,105|| 12,156,383] 5,882,304] 18,038,687 
New Brunswick.......... 6,308, 619 6,471] 5,845,894] 6,797,579]) 12,095,740} 2,879,080] 14,974,820 
FPUODCO oe odo. co te 57, 476,052} 46,606] 43,516,616) 48,672,929]) 69,087,891] 31, 742, 712|100, 830, 603 
WONEATIOn es. oo oF AT es cis'elih 83,024,032} 58,110} 61,864,890} 78,399, 121]|103, 116,424) 48,319, 418/151,435, 842 
LORS 0) of: Ie a a er 6, 780,438 5,477 5,575,528 8,017,396) 8,115,875) 6,131,786] 14, 247, 661 
Saskatchewan........ aee| 4,250,413 5,643] 4,236,968) 3,812,031) 6,995,661} 4,024,563] 11,020,224 
PMIDBTES 05 ..04e Pia kesls sus 6,525,267 5,018} 5,598,911) 6,155,289) 7,625,598} 5,541,064] 13,166, 662 
British Columbia and 
SETS RS PS ee een 14,061,732| 11,705) 12,580,220] 15,718,458|| 20,328,765| 7,848,579| 28,177,344 


Table 6 classifies the various types of construction carried out in 1938. The 


item ‘“‘Trade Construction” covers such items as brick laying, carpentry, plumbing, 
heating, electrical work, etc., reported by contractors who confine themselves to a 
specific type of work. Details by provinces and more complete information on the 
industry than it is possible to include in the limited space available here, will be 
found in the Bureau’s report on the construction industry for 1938. 
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6.— Description, Classification, and Value of Construction in Canada, 1938. 


Norr.—Comparable figures for 1935, 1936, and 1937 are given in the corresponding table of the 1937, 
1938, and 1939 Year Books. 


Repairs, 
he New _ ape Total 
Construction. Airiitonenee Value. 
Building Construction— $ $ $ 
Diwellingstandapartments + sence ee ewe ee ee 36, 783,451 9,640, 405 46,423, 856 
Hotels, clubs, and: restaurants. .25 /o2. +. 20 cen eee ca eens 1,442, 134 1,113,992 2,556, 126 
Churches, hospitals; ete. Foes ican. ae eee eee tees 17,498,559 4,730, 195 22,228, 754 
Office buildings, stores, theatres, and amusement halls.... 12, 620, 889 7, 688, 623 20,309,512 
Grain elevators, factories, warehouses, farm and mine 
Diildinga rts s See eek palcc el aerate rte 22,990,349 10,771, 804 33, 762,153 
Garagesand service Stations. ... 0.6... cccsceeBercee ges 2,919, 684 2,189,201 5,108, 885 
Va dioistations.y eters Sree cs oh ae ee atereinda Rove hates 255, 249 8,448 263 , 697 
PAW ADO TiT si (et: Wem Bey hie cory. 9 MRE ROME MRIS Attn Aas a Sc 427, 223 Nil 427,223 
Aeroplane hanvars hac. scl celts. tae ee Rees 513,426 “§ 513,426 
A iotherbuildineconstructione.n.. 6.0.6 eee ee 1,458,500 1,860, 043 3,318,543 
Totals, Building Construction................ 96,909,464 38,002,711 134,912,175 
Street, Highway, Power, Water, etc., Construction— ° 
Streets, hichwaysandsparksyns heen cae ste ete reser ers 66, 429, 279 26,375,500 92,804,779 
Bridges culverts; subways. Ct@ec. cos. e eee eee co siejerds 10, 750, 665 2,126,059 12, 876, 724 
Water, sewage, and drainage systems..................-. 8, 828,477 3,160, 964 11,989,441 
Electric power plants, including dams, reservoirs, trans- 
mission lines, and underground conduit........... stele 24,450, 260 5,914,105 30,364,365 
Railway construction, steam and electric................ Nil 265, 680 265, 680 
AWerodromes or land ing frel ds... ven saat tise eta ae Goss rete 3,186,238 334, 880 3,521,118 
All other construction, including installation of boilers 
ANG IMACMINGV-comit as etre ealeis ate cee ere tee OP201ata0 aster 4,589,457 
Totals, Street, etc., Construction............. 116,896,655 39,514,909 156,411,564 
Harbour and River Construction.....................6... 9,489,335 5,727,632 15,216,967 
Tradé Constructions eres cee oe oe ee ie rons 17,253,710 29,428,869 46,682,579 
Grand Totalsce acces ek eet oe ads eate Bae 240,549,164 | 112,674,121 353, 223,289 


In Tables 7 and 8 the employment figures, shown on a monthly basis, reflect 
the fact that, while the industry is seasonal in nature, it is not as decidedly so as is 
sometimes thought; this is noted especially when the statistics for the period 1935-38 
are studied. The month of highest employment in the industry as a whole, in 1938, 
was September with 173,184 wage-earners and the lowest was February with 67,738. 


7.—Employment of Wage-Earners in the Construction Industry and Their 
Remuneration, by Groups and Months, 1938. 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1935, 1936, and 1937 are given in the corresponding table of the 1937, 
1938, and 1939 Year Books. 


ee 
and Trade ae as 
ttom, | Contractore| Munici- [Hlarboure| @zovincial| Dominion | say 
a o eee 4 palities. oard. | Departments. Departments. 
No No No. No No No 

PANUANY. Se eie days estonia ee 50,425 8,556 395 6,641 2,308 68,325 
Mebruanyence io, fede 49,073 9,048 406 6, 689 27022 67,738 
Misireha ees Met th gig Oe 50,930 10, 764 543 9,479 3,364 75,080 
ADT ee Peete ieee hee 57,061 13,071 751 18,184 2,348 91,415 

AVE et mehnee aes oko 16S 1s 14,984 660 27,059 2,941 121,399 
USSuG ever as Siemens ere AL ee 91,947 17,675 630 36,964 4,074 151,290 
Twhy ear Met rant), 3 99, 885 17,432 628 39,006 5,170 162,121 
AUZUBG eda i. celettars noone 104, 496 17, 665 682 40,785 6,055 169, 683 
Senrembericsaa seas 103, 765 17,103 660 44,491 7;165 173,184 
October weer ost ee 97,279 16,357 695 39,736 Old 161, 684 
Novemberineaeeesyane. 81, 864 15,195 706 31,592 5,165 134,522 
Mecember. saosin 59,994 11,718 536 11, 247 3,014 86,509 
Monthly Averages....... 76, 873 14,131 608 25,989 4,312 121,913 


_—— i | SSE 


Totals, Wages Paid Dur- $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ingiy Caresentacseeee. 79, 621,533 11,717,926 628, 684 15, 833,740 4,793,596 112,595,479 
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8.—Average Wage-Earners Employed in the Construction Industry and Total Wages 
Paid, by Provinces, 1938. 


Rake Gill ve Boies " 
a verage oO ages Pai 
paanee: Wage-Earners During 
Employed. Year. 
No. $ 

PeRINCOMCWVGLTIC aba lan Cleare.2 Tors Shak em, Char dha ti angel SARI Foe Se 572 . 453,039 
INE ONY ST EOT ID) Oe 2 seas CET ES ERS EL aL a ee ERS Ao a Sie te PPE AP os SOIREE RE 6,542 6,411, 212 
NW DT ULS WlClotae Yo cere: isch wate aaa ede oe bc Rieter Mey ed a lem GB ae 5,889 4,852,526 
SOOT RL eReR Re Acts Sn VEE as Rn ty eetd Viki eM Ae ON eS Voi oN Se oe 40,465 34, 186, 002 
MONTE RETO erect tet oss ios vise oe cs TREES ES te Pe ee RR ee coats 46,085 45,306, 849 
TAT COW AM a TEAR, cme SN ero orate Senet Ree Sek Deana, SaNKe ary 4,140 4,010,585 
POS AUC LORI Gee atte ME ty Bote Set oR Satins © camara k invade orepame a att Reha oaks 4,966 3,447,129 
AM [tere eh ghee ae ke i Tk ee = I no ae eae ely eae ae iy 9 tea 8 4,138 4,486,742 
Heeris he Gol ur pia sand ey WicOn yt aoheie ls o sen eset teh stele ce tereimra ye a cree int A ae lat 9,116 9,441,395 


Section 3.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued. 


In this section barometric statistics are given of work actually in sight as 
contracts awarded and building permits. These figures are related to the figures 
of work performed during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is 
completed and duly reported in the Census of Construction. Further, values of 
contracts awarded, and especially of building permits, are estimates (more often 
under-estimates) of work to be done. Obviously, these statistics and those of 
Section 1, cannot be expected to agree, since much work contracted for towards the 
end of any one year is often not commenced until the next and, especially as regards 
big contracts, extends into more than one year. The figures here given are, therefore, 
supplementary to those of Section 2 and are valuable as showing ou year to year 
the work immediately contemplated during the period. 

Over the period 1911-89, inclusive, or since the beginning of MacLean’s record 
of construction contracts awarded as shown in Table 9, there has been an average 
annual per capita expenditure on construction of about $28. The period covered 
includes, of course, the war years of 1915-18 and the depression since 1930, as well as 
the booms of 1911-13 and 1926-30. This average, consequently, is not unreasonably 
high. For the present population, the annual total of construction, on the basis 
of this average, should amount to about $317,000,000. Furthermore, there is un- 
doubtedly an accumulated deficiency in construction from the recent years of 
subnormal activity.: Some idea may be gained, therefore, of the part that the 
normal functioning of the construction industry might play in the reduction of 
unemployment. 


9.—Values of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1911-39. 
(From MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


Value of Value of Value of 
Year. Construction Year. Construction Year. Construction 
Contracts. Contracts. Contracts. 
$ $ $ 

0D a i a SAS AZ OOO LOST. oe ere chase chee is JAD ISS o00R eh Golde hs scents 315,482,000 
LOW ee 463.085 SOOM gi LO 22h choses sntctoss Bole SAO COURT Goo a a oetaciere ashe 132,872,400 
11s. | Ale Plea et aa OOF 7 O00 TWO aie. aca: eraeelcme BAe Oo4 SOOME LOS ay ae tees elakuckess 97,289,800 
CIEL Sh aii aaneaiege BANE O52 OOO Wel 0245 a) came ieee eee Logo Ls LOOeal sane. ce cave aales cia 125,811,500 
Dh hie 6 Age aiid eae SOOO OU TsO acer ertantite crs ors PAVE aA W R5N 1010 alll KOR Es Ae Pe ene 160,305,000 
BOE ee a, OSI OOO MeL O oie estan ac kr cneres 4 372,947,900 || 1986............... 162,588,000 
Pliers... ss foe pao ll bll O00) es Re ly (ie elena Rea AUS O51. GOO! WGTOS dete. cols cctereeas 224 056, 700 
Me oe. as oe GOV S42 OOD HP ILG2S: <5. cuts eacah 272 Os 2, OOO DE OS Se. kins ctor ante 187,277,900 
UG ae oa LOO" OZS O00 LOO Ges. ee weiner uns HVOR6OL SOO G89... 36: . cece - 187,178,500 
EU ee a 250605; OOOTIPL930. ts .c0 casas: 456,999,600 
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Engineering contracts accounted for 22-5 p.c. of the total value of the contracts 
awarded in 1989, residential buildings for 36-0 p.c., industrial buildings for 12-2 p.c., 


and business buildings for 29-3 p.c. 


As compared with 1988, residential building 


showed an increase of 22-6 p.c. in value, and industrial construction of 42-3 p.c., 
while engineering projects decreased 20-6 p.c. and business construction 13-2 p.c. 


10.— Values of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, by Provinces and Types 
of Construction, 1934-39. 


Item. 


PROVINCE. 


Alberta.’ 40), stn eine ee 


Typr or CONSTRUCTION. 


Residential— 


Apartments TOE tes xe 
Residencess:. avs 2a 


Totals, Residential. ... 


Bus ness— 


@hurches Mew aie: see 
Public garages............ 
Hospitale ss. sts ae 
Hotels and clubs.......... 
Office buildings........... 
Public buildings.......... 
SChOOISs aniasel ae hee 
Stones elas os aes 


Totals, Business....... 
Totals, Industrial..... 


Engin eering— 


IBTIdGOR.S seeak aon: Sere ees 
Dams and wharves....... 
Sewers and water-maing. . 
Roads and streets........ 


Totals, Engineering.... 


Grand Totals...... 


(From MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


1935. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 


1939. 


$ 


384, 600 
4,993, 700 
4,590,300 

34,135,500 
63,358,300 


$ 


414,800 
7,903, 400 
6,055,300 

44,471,900 
70, 872, 800 
8,744,400 
3,841,300 
5, 893 , 000 
12,108,100 


$ 


339, 900 
8,073, 800 
9,495, 100 

45,749,500 
72,393,300 
6,994, 400 
2,200, 600 
6, 297, 400 
11,044,000 


$ 


459, 000 
11,220, 000 
9,878,200 
71,940,800 
97,777,400 
7,945,100 
6, 704, 900 
4,901,000 
13, 230,300 


$ 


1,781,400 
10,537, 600 
7,203, 800 
65,778, 900 
73,070,100 
6,115,200 
3,969, 000 
8, 180, 000 
10, 641, 900 


$ 
946, 100 


9,505,400 - 


5, 694, 800 
62, 846, 600 
82, 605, 500 

5,374,400 

3,246,100 

5,234, 900 
11,724, 700 


1,641,900 
28,946, 200 


160,305,000 


3,249, 600 
33,158,900 


162,588,000 


3,921,100 
38,936, 800 


224,056, 700 


5,815, 100 
50,391,900 


187,277,300 


7,807,900 
47,217,700 


187,178,500 


9, 829, 000 
57,622,200 


Se ) py eee ee eee eee 


633, 600 
4,713,600 


1,698,400 
2,267, 600 
2,979,900 
2,312,000 
1,687,900 
20, 243,500 
5,429, 200 
4,374,300 
1,429, 600 
6,019, 800 


2,625,300 
2,746, 100 
2,127, 800 
2,031,500 
3, 149,000 
7,126, 200 
4,133,600 
6, 625, 400 
2,516,000 
4,690, 100 


2,662,100 
4,429, 800 
7,425, 100 
2,715, 100 
5,911, 600 
8, 066, 200 
6,378, 600 
7,315,100 
2,397, 600 
7,987, 600 


4,440,100 
3,418,100 
7,027,600 
2,899, 600 
5,076,900 
13,118, 600 
11,141, 600 
10, 069, 800 
1, 867,100 
4,267,700 


4,697,700 
3,755, 600 
7,468, 700 
3,187,400 
4,773,300 
9, 889, 500 
7,375,300 
7,160, 600 
1,418,500 
5, 218, 600 


5,329, 800 
2,932, 800 
3,873,000 
24,432,400 
13,137,200 


49,705,200 


125,811,500 


10,292,200 


3,362,200 
8,557, 800 
3,715,000 
27,421,300 
22,105, 800 


65,162,100 


14,973,700 


7,751, 200 
3,119,400 
2,515, 800 
23, 649, 200 
29,949, 800 


66,985, 400 


33,779,800 


7,584, 800 
4,374, 800 
2,946,000 
35, 840, 200 
28,035,300 


78,781,100 


160,305,000 162,588,000 (224,056,700 


15,982,200 


4,273,100 
5, 285, 800 
3,428,500 
16,732, 600 
23, 223,000 


52,943,600 


187,277,900 


22,753,000 


3,067,300 


2,820,900 


42,029,100 


187,178,500 
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Building Permits.—The estimated value of construction in 58 cities of 
Canada, as indicated by their building permits, is shown for the years 1934 to 1939, 
inclusive, in Table 11. These cities had, in 1931, about 36 p.c. of the population of 
Canada while their 1939 building permits aggregated 32-2 p.c. of the total contracts 
awarded, as shown in Table 9. | 

Owing to the increasing use of the automobile and other means of rapid trans- 
portation, a growing percentage of those who work in the cities reside outside the 
municipal boundaries. Hence arises, in part, the necessity for an extension of the 
record of building permits to include such suburban areas as the York Townships 
in the case of Toronto, and North Vancouver in the case of Vancouver. 


The construction contracts in 1939 as shown in Table 10 declined by 0-05 p.e. 
compared with 1988, while the building permits of 58 cities in Table 11 decreased by 
0-9 p.c. 

11.— Values of Building Permits Taken Out in 58 Cities, 1934-39. 


Norn.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


Provitite and City, 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island..... 87,310 | 168,395 | 154,455 | 140,170 92,210 133,788 
Ghacitietenn..c ok. 87,310 | 168,395 | 154,455 | 140,170 92, 210 133,788 
Nera Scotia. 6.006. 0) 835,672 | 1,619,097 | 1,320,202 | 1,929,025 | 1,897,641 | 1,562,125 
erating \ shears. tg 749,428 | 1,545,824 | 1,103,988] 1,488,326 | 1,420,142| 1,129,481 
Ma Clamow ne 11.252 18, 855 36,818 86.135 81/415 53,688 
Ree ce. ls Le 74.992 54.418 | 179.396 |  354.564| 396,084 378, 956 
New Brunswick........... 1,277,333 | 265,115 | 453,756 | 602,163} 631,966 | 1,069,111 
Beier icon eee he eek 42,775 19,325 |  142,290/ 126,400] 118,230 105, 620 
Saeki fAb wee 978,298} 106,261 100,292 | 214,608} 280,202 460, 680 
memtJOnNs. Aik oso 256,330 | 139,529 |  211,244| 261,155 | 2337534 502, 811 
“i a eee ea 5,994,676 | 10,207,383 | 10,011,608 | 11,271,918 | 14,451,635 | 14,796,421 
eS \ 4,098,025 | 7,455,436 | 6,905,323 | 8,217,344 | 10,205,422 | 9,253,506 
a OS rae ne ae 415,308 | 2,141,695 | 816,885 | 915,119 | 1,945,961 | 2,493,572 
Shawinigan Falls......... 184,535 52,137 126,175 414,080 264,910 491,070 
Remerprook®....... cs... 130,060 | . 314.450} 278-700 | 792,240 | 750,700 | 1,171,550 
Rierhe Ravette) sto 465,765 55.555 | 1,528,197 | 383,417 | 769,565 | 1,007,360 
nti... 700,983 | 188,110} 356,378 | 549,718 | 515,077 379363 
a ee 14,351,380 | 23,847,536 | 19,256,177 | 28,156,707 | 25,424,507 | 26,543,103 
oS 76,455 | 145,602 85,065 | 150,395 | 119,340 251,396 
Peraiilord (ile, 933'586 | 272/648 | 161,602 | 270,003} 273/563 233,175 
aE Rene 55.200 | 108,931}  156,345| 192,050 | 471.156 532,178 
SeteWillinr| oc.ce. 621,700 | 1527450 | 207/500 | 495.880 | 542.553 524.315 
Me i eS 135,006 | 388,688 | 141/296 |  369°458 | 286,730 268,995 
ie ee 110,078 | 273,608 |  100,200| 138,267] 152,778 198,294 
De lipn 2... cco 772/535 | 1,887,622 | 1,466,906 | 1,694,189 | 2,325,908 | 2,265,265 
Beton 2 141.398 | 213/999 | '2953°398 | 360,629 | 3927733 415,153 
ea thansri ss)... cock: 934,449 | 589/325 | 449/193 | 391/247 | 615,092 774' 419 
a 671,840 | 1,835;110 | 672,745 | 949.790 | 708,140 | 1,895,870 
ietetrn Ballsy-s cc. 2... 73,540 92'057 | 141,258 | 246436 | 326,919 296,578 
aa... 50,970 | 125,300} 1087022 | 218,760] 103,085 235,295 
tai ok sc ce, lee. 1,257,000 | 4,095'140 | 1,781,555 | 2,325.445 | 5,188,059 | 2,050,656 
MeeaSound.............. 23/885 48°797 | 173.410 56.847 | 176,961 122’ 760 


Breverborough............. 149, 238 195,588 269, 164 199, 686 426, 144 502, 078 
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| 11.—Values of Building Permits Taken Out in 58 Cities, 1934-39—concluded. 


Province and City. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Ontario—concluded. 
SPOrteATuaur sy oe ccm 101, 807 163,971 212,671 708,143 747,444 441,656 
RIVETSIGG A ooh ce oer eee ee 3,100 11,475 29,810 109, 605 99,330 125,100 
*Stratiord': ae. shia.’ oan 53,095 50, 227 53,105 145,047 75, 687 77, 852 
*S+. Catharines............. 151,648 238, 694 823,398 793,227 367,405 599,389 
*St. Lhomaseem ieee ae 42,261 128,350 79,545 52,106 189, 296 166, 106 
SAINT eine de etee eee 127,203 137,052 123, 229 192, 830 173, 752 Za 222 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 257,340 131,320 226,340 355, 950 343,345 596,491 
*MOTOUbO acho Se he 7,496,983 | 10,005,455 | 8,182,799 | 11,258,900 | 8,535,401 | 10,313,943 
Wolland'?.02 secures oe 108,326 74, 609 107,645 231,429 146, 663 198, 854 
SC WAndsOr steer ae 385,352 709,304 703,970 | 3,524,699 970,948 928, 402 
Woodstockos meaucmetces « 67,593 1O2"223 206,321 214,065 129,355 325,118 
York Townships00. ccs 899,792 1,680,131 2,339, 825 2,011,624 1,536,720 2,042,613 
Manitoba: fncsckaes tek. 838,048 | 2,945,175 | 1,559,940 | ' 2,543,559 | 3,078,175 3,097,593 
*Brandoneseoe ese 44,758 111, 235 55,211 57,310 50, 085 74,540 
St. Bontigeens a wane cacao 80, 640 110,540 97,279 334,149 | 1,037,190 439,003 
*Wanni pecs At-eisee crass 707,650 | 2,723,400 | 1,407,450 | 2,152,100 | 1,985,900 2,584, 050 
Saskatchewam............. 722,108 | 1,029,854 640,739 905,029 972,707 1,237,633 
“Moose JAW bécecksesec sbaes 350, 687 252,260). 57,818 191,087 46,042 387,354 
RCo ae aot, Mie eae cee 291,696 632,944 358, 966 464,041 477,780 598, 785 
+ Saskatoon tee eae 79,725 144, 650 223,955 249,901 448, 885 251,494 
Alberta t3 ou c. oo os can ore 1,262,407 | 1,686,457 | 1,966,556 | 1,828,377 | 3,930,553 3,198,979 
i E (255 op a Ae SPR is SO 687, 094 874, 286 845, 287 667, 809 911,311 1,064,076 
“EH dmontoneae ee ooee ee 479,108 | 676,535 895, 440 865, 560 2,806,340 1,662,109 
itethbridves «tate ehn ee 70,110 118,442 200, 414 232,298 203,117 463,904 
Medicine Hat............. 26,095 17,194 25,415 62,710 9,785 8, 890 
British Columbia.......... 2,093,590 | 4,791,611 | 5,962,260 | 8,468,051 | 10,342,938 8,633,626 
Kam loopsimirk thereat 34,201 69, 652 78,735 58,277 67, 872 104, 757 
WNansvmor -). see ees cit 49,841 36, 856 166,378 231,602 110, 895 80,913 
*New Westminster........ 77,695 210,490 369, 215 541,715 690, 182 1,172,705 
North Vancouver......... 14,505 20, 250 57,929 68, 188 111,485 103,995 
Prince Rupert. .....2..... 66, 420 43,235 63,940 46, 694 274, 086 81,990 
SVancouvier.maceaair een ee 1,418, 816 3, 892, 665 4,641,545 6, 760, 880 8, 224,300 6, 283, 796 
PWACHOLIA ey tee cbr 432,112 518, 463 584,518 760, 695 864,118 805,470 
Totals—58 Cities....... 27,457,524 | 46,560,623 | 41,325,693 | 55,844,999 | 60,817,332 |. 60,272,379 
*“Totals—35 Cities....... 24,911,430 | 42,839,627 | 36,337,439 | 49,694,847 | 54,532,781 | 53,048,231 


The indexes given in Table 12 show as far as possible the fluctuations in build- 
ing costs with their effect upon construction work and employment. At various 
times attempts have been made to determine the relative proportions of material and 
wage costs in general building; such proportions vary with the type of building and 
the centres studied, and accurate and representative data are difficult to obtain. 
However, the results of a survey made in 1934 and published in Building in Canada 
(June, 1934) showed that in fifteen cities the average proportions in all types of 
construction were 63-6 p.c. for materials and 36-4 p.c. for labour. The reduction 
in the cost of building operations in the depression years has probably been much 
more than is indicated by the declines in the indexes of wholesale prices and wages 
from the relatively high averages shown since the War of 1914-18. 
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12.—Values of Building Permits Taken Out in 35 Cities and Index Numbers of the 
Building Construction Industries, 1910-39. 


Average Index Numbers of— 


y Value of 
eur pee Wholesale Wagesin | Employment 
: Prices of the in Building 
Building Building Con- 
Materials. Trades.! struction.2 
$ (1913 =100.) (1926=100.) 
TUE IOe Giats Bie Se, Fen Pe ai Gra Se nice La 100,357,546 3 86-9 3 
Sr at ak ec EN I SS ty ach a a Ge 138,170,390 3 90-2 3 
SAO) ORES g er feta UAL Se hai cae oe Sea ae 185, 233,449 3 96-0 3 
POM ee. seo aS < hh ac Ses: 5 Sd Noel obeys cad cn ee Ae 153, 662, 842 100-0 100-0 3 
HOA RG eee ee or re ees Uae eae 96,780,981 93-8 100-8 3 
IOIbS Gk Mi eRe RT Ee: 33,566,749 90-3 101-5 3 
DOIG sa eecesle Ss TERETE CERRITO OIC eae 39,724,466 103-8 102-4 3 
SO etree eae te Nee ret oe ree ete 33,936, 426 130-7 109-9 3 
DLS aire te ata ee ec ee Aloe icatde e et 36, 838, 270 150-5 125-9 3 
OG ge Peer te tors SCR ALIR eethchsg RS < RL S ots ech ah oral 77,113,413 175-0 148-2 3 
19208 sae beeaie PISS Apa eles etnies eke 106,054,379 214-9 180-9 3 
pa ee aca Bet eee sam, Wek. etches, Syste 100, 797,355 183-2 170-5 62-1 
TDI Me cate arora aici et leis ibis Sab poets et es Be es 129,338,017 162-2 :* 162-5 60-0 
12S eae tare a Bera OM, 2 8 Ele a ts 117, 243, 806 167-0 166-4 66-4 
I Yule ahs. tard tec nS OS Ge IIR Eye Bc pu ANI eas oe a 113,329, 707 159-1 169-1 71-2 
LD DRR ee trae tas ORT A ae Beastie BRAC TISE WARES bo ice 110,314, 698 153-5 170-4 75-8 
NGPA) = 3 ADE ERE aa 2 Sie iene Ware ne, Sanne ele 143, 052, 669 149-2 L722 Ti: 100-0 
LISA oeese gti Sa ce, SARS AR Sail aie ay At Ane ket 164, 791,231 143-4 179-3 108-7 
NPAs eB OM RIS At RS ADR RAMS Ee ois he ta 197,566,322 145-3 185-6 112-0 
PO Retreat HES ES ci Nera ayn a es Oost ial's Ws s-o.0 4 214, 277,386 147-7 197-5 135-3 
LLG Lak on ee hana a ead a ein Tee ai eR ven 152,404,222 135-5 203 -2 134-3 
TUS LE oe Sate ie sateen ie eae ee ii My ae nites GO ma 101, 821,221 122-2 195-7 104-3 
SI poe) BaP ete Re Cet Slats chal <ssdhe ORp a fime afore 38, 443, 406 115-2 178-2 54-1 
OSE rec pee aay Be lee ae AER h Le PACER SES, 19,890, 150 116-8 158-0 88-5 
Ea Meare ier rate eiere ties tile ue eae a ratare ache Hebe wanes 24,911,430 123-1 154-8 47-8 
ICSE SMe ot 5 Se Seen ae Aa Seer ef 42,839,627 121-2 159-8 55-4 
SOMMER cote fae, Pare cise ns Cart creicis coos ons 36,337,439 127-3 160-8 55-4 
4 Lees ter, aoe ey ne Cet oon sis |, eters Sb cha bets egane a oi iake 6 49, 694, 847 140-8 165-3 60-1 
IIe Sere peace ee ae eG. cee Te calla Mscawne ws ee 54,532,781 134-2 169-4 60-1 
DD IR Mae eee eee AOS cen re pega arabada Sie hate 53, 048, 231 117-84 170-7 62-1 
1Compiled by the Department of Labour. 2 As reported by employers. 3 Not available. 


4Preliminary. 


Employment in Building Construction, 1939.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics makes current surveys of the employment afforded by industrial 
establishments normally employing 15 persons or over. The index of employment 
in building construction, calculated (1926 average =100) from data furnished by 
some 850 employers, averaged 62-1 in 1939; in 1938 the figure was 60-2, the same 
as in 1937. The 1939 index is the highest since 1931. 
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Section 1.—The Development of Tariffs. 


The development of tariffs as affecting Canada is here outlined under two 
divisions: first, a historical sketch showing phases in the growth of Canadian trade 
that have influenced tariff development; and second, the present tariff relation- 
ships with other countries. Owing to the limitations of space in the Year Book, it is 
impossible to go into detail with such an intricate matter as tariffs. It has therefore 
been necessary to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities 
and countries to tariff relationships at present in force, and to summarize as much 
as possible historical data and details of preceding tariffs, giving references where 
possible to those editions of the Year Book where extended treatments can be found. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Sketch of External Trade and Tariffs. 


In the early history of the American Continent each of the European nations 
establishing settlements in the New World endeavoured to monopolize the com- 
merce of its colonies, prohibited the ships of other nations from resorting to them, 
and prohibited its colonials from importing European goods from other countries, 
generally granting them, however, preferential treatment in its own market. In 
these circumstances the colonial wars in America were carried on, by Governments 
permeated by the mercantile spirit, for ‘‘ships, colonies, and commerce”. Owing to 
this fact, wars resulting in the transfer of colonies from one European power to 
another involved great economic as well as political changes in the community so 
transferred. The traders who had previously controlled the trade between the 
Mother Country and its colony found their occupations gone, while new traders 
from the conquering State arrived to take over the import and export trade, which 
thereafter flowed in new channels, perhaps no more artificial than those that had 
previously existed. 


Throughout the earlier part of the French régime in Canada, the foreign trade 
of the colony was in the hands of the monopolistic chartered companies, of which 
the Company of One Hundred Associates was the most notable. When its monopoly 
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was cancelled in 1663, the external trade of Canada still remained a preserve of the 
merchants of Old France. Upon the conquest of the country by the British, the 
French merchants, who had their offices in Quebec and Montreal, for the most part 
returned to France, and the trade of the Colony fell into the hands of the traders 
from England, Scotland, and New England, who had flocked into the country on 
the heels of the invading armies. Some of their descendants are still among the 
leading figures in Canadian import and export trade. 


For the first sixty years of British rule, Canadian commerce was carried on 
almost exclusively with or through the United Kingdom, the merchants of New 
England complaining, after the American Revolution, of being shut out from the 
Canadian trade. The geographical juxtaposition of the United States to British 
North America was, however, a factor that could not be permanently ignored, 
and smuggling became more and more prevalent as settlement extended westward 
along the International Boundary. In 1822 the United Kingdom made large 
concessions to United States traders in respect of the Canadian trade. In 1846 
she abolished the preferential treatment that she had given to Canadian wheat, 
and in 1860 all vestige of preference to colonial products disappeared from the 
British tariff. As a consequence, the colonies which, like Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, were by this time enjoying responsible government, could no 
longer be refused the right to control their own commercial policy—a fact 
that was emphasized in an important report prepared in 1859 by the then Minister 
of Finance, (Sir) A. T. Galt, and forwarded to the British Government. This 
report declared that the responsibility of the Canadian Government must be to the 
Canadian people, more especially in matters of taxation (the greater part of_the 
revenue being raised by customs duties), and that the Canadian Government must 
affirm the right of the Canadian Parliament to adjust the taxation of the people 
in the way it deemed best, even if this should happen to meet with the disapproval 
of the British Ministry. This doctrine remained unchallenged by the British 
Government and, coming at a time when all important parties in the United Kingdom 
had accepted free trade as a fait accomplt, it facilitated the setting up in Canada of 
a protective tariff, designed to secure the establishment in Canada of manufacturing 
industries, at a time when British opinion desired that the colonies should concen- 
trate their attention on the production of food and raw materials and import from 
the United Kingdom the manufactured commodities they required. 


The Abolition of Preference and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.—The 
abolition of the British preference on Canadian wheat in 1846 brought about a 
depression in the flour-milling industry of Montreal and an ephemeral agitation for 
union with the United States. The effects of the repeal of the preference were, how- 
ever, mitigated in 1849 by the repeal of the Navigation Acts and the consequent 
- opening of the carrying trade between Canada and the United Kingdom to the 
shipping of the world. Meanwhile, the abandonment of protection in the Mother 
Country led to the initiation of negotiations for a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States. A treaty for the free exchange of natural products between them and 
the British North American colonies was negotiated in 1854, and became effective 
on Mar. 16, 1855. From its operation the Canadian farmer and fisherman derived 
considerable benefit, more especially during the period of the Civil War, when prices 
in the United States were particularly high. Partly as a consequence of the friction 
___ between the United Kingdom and the United States during the Civil War period, 
and partly because the new Canadian tariff of 1859 shut out the manufactured goods 
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of the United States, the treaty was denounced by the United States at the end of the 
ten-year period for which it had been negotiated and ceased to operate 12 months 
later on Mar. 17, 1866. The denunciation of the treaty had a considerable effect in 
bringing about the confederation of the British North American colonies, which, it 
was hoped, would to a great extent consume each other’s products. 


Tariff Policy since Confederation.—The immediate effect of Confederation 
was to abolish the tariff barriers that existed between the provinces entering the 
Dominion. As the area of Canada increased until, except for Newfoundland and 
Labrador, it became conterminous with British North America, the area of internal 
free trade was thereby extended, while protection against outside competition was 
generally maintained. However, the protective tariff of the old Province of Canada, 
adopted in 1859 with a prevailing rate of 20 p.c., was replaced in 1866 by a tariff 
assimilated to the revenue tariffs of the Maritime Provinces, with the rates of duties 
on the great bulk of manufactured commodities reduced from 20 and 25 p.c. to 
15 p.c. Later on, the world-wide depression that commenced in 1873, and the 
consequent falling-off in a revenue based upon trade, necessitated an increase of the 
general rate to 173 p.c., with a 20 p.c. rate on certain luxuries. Even this increase 
failed to fill the treasury. 


In 1879, after the people had declared for a protective policy in the general 
election of 1878, the duties on imported manufactured goods were considerably 
increased, the rate on goods “not otherwise provided” being raised from 17} p.c. to 
20 p.c., the rates on cotton goods from 17} p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem 
equivalent, on the importations of 1881, to 30 p.c., while the duties on woollens 
were practically doubled. The rate on furniture and clocks was increased to 35 p.c.; 
on carriages, glassware, wallpaper, and silks, to 30 p.c.; on boots and shoes, buttons, 
rubber goods, and woodenware, to 25 p.c. Pig-iron, previously free, now paid 
$2 a ton, and the duty on iron billets, bars and rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 
10 and 173 p.c., while manufactured iron and steel products and machinery were 
given 25 to 35 p.c. protection. Throughout the ’80’s the general trend of the minor 
revisions made in the tariff was still upwards, but in the ’90’s a downward tendency 
became manifest. In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was repealed, and in 1894 material 
reductions were made on agricultural implements and minor readjustments on 
cottons and woollens. This period was also marked by the thorough-going extension 
of protection to the iron and steel industry, both by customs duties and bounties. 


In the tariff revision of 1897, the duties on Indian corn, binder twine, barbed 
wire, pig-iron, flour, and refined sugar were reduced or abolished, while the bounties 
on domestic pig-iron were not reduced but in certain cases increased. But the 
most distinctive feature of the tariff revision of 1897 was the adoption of what was 
called a “reciprocal” tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. This reciprocal 
tariff was at once applied to the United Kingdom, and afterwards to New South 
Wales and to British India. Belgium and Germany, in virtue of their trade treaties 
with the United Kingdom, were also admitted to the benefits of the reciprocal 
tariff, together with Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, Colombia, Denmark, 
Persia, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunisia, and Venezuela, on account of most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom, also 
France and her colonies, in consequence of the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1893. 
A little later the reciprocal tariff was also extended to the Netherlands, Japan, 
Siberia, Morocco, Salvador, South African Republic, Tonga, and Spain under most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom. 


Se 
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The numerous concessions mentioned above were, however, of a merely tem- 
porary character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation 
by the United Kingdom of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and 
Belgium. This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United 
Kingdom and to sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff, con- 
sisting at first of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), 
and later of a remission of 334 p.c. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900), was 
established. ‘This method of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low 
rate of duty on almost all imported dutiable commodities. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff Relationships with Other Countries.* 


Tariff relations between Canada and other countries are governed by: (1) appli- 
cation to Canada of some old commercial treaties of Great Britain; (2) participation 
in commercial treaties of Great Britain by Canadian Acts of Parliament; (3) Canadian 
Conventions of Commerce or Trade Agreements; (4) Exchange of Notes respecting 
reciprocal tariff concessions; (5) British preferential rates granted by the Tariff 
Act; (6) power of extending, by Orders in Council, British preferential or lower 
rates, intermediate rates, or other reduced duties as compensation for concessions 
received; (7) authority to impose a surtax on goods from a foreign country whose 
tariff discriminates against Canadian goods. 


EMPIRE COUNTRIES. 


Empire Preferences.—The Tariff Act assented to June 13, 1898, by which 
Canada replaced the Reciprocal Tariff of the year before by a purely British Prefer- 
ential Tariff, specifically granted the benefit of the new preferential duties to the 
United Kingdom, Bermuda, British West Indies, and British Guiana. A provision 
whereby the benefit could be extended to any British possession whose tariff was 
equally favourable to Canada was at once invoked to give the preferences to British 
India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, and New South Wales. In 1904 these prefer- 
ences were extended to New Zealand, to the colonies now comprising the Union of 
South Africa, and to Southern Rhodesia, all of which, about that time, had granted 
newly introduced preferences to Canada. All these countries, except New South 
Wales, which had ceased to be a separate customs area, were named in the Tariff 
Act of Apr. 12, 1907 (still in force, in amended form), as being entitled to British 
preferential rates. The British preference margin, which had been increased in 
1900 from one-quarter to one-third, remained at approximately one-third in the 1907 
revision, but has since been much varied and enlarged. The 1907 Tariff contains 
three columns—British Preferential, Intermediate, and General. Sect. 4 of the 
Tariff Act empowers the Governor in Council to extend British preferential rates, 
intermediate rates in whole or in part, or most-favoured-foreign-nation treatment to 
any part of the Empire or British mandated territories. 


British preference has been extended to many new areas under Sect. 4. (See 
p. 520 of the 1934-85 Year Book.) The year 1937 witnessed its further extension 
(Order in Council Sept. 29, 1987) to Malta, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, British 
Solomon Islands Protectorate, Nauru, Papua, and Norfolk Island. The Inter- 
mediate Tariff was extended to Hong Kong as from Feb. 4, 1988. Orders in Council 


~were passed that accorded most-favoured-foreign-nation treatment to the United 
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Kingdom and the Union of South Africa on July 19, 1935; to Australia and New 
Zealand on Aug. 21, 1935; to the British West Indies on Oct. 20, 1936; to all the 
non-self-governing British colonies and protectorates, Palestine, Tanganyika terri- 
tory, and the territories of Togoland and Cameroons under British Mandate on 
Sept. 29,1937. Ireland (Hire) is similarly favoured because of the fact that her Trade 
Agreement with Canada guarantees to her duties as low as apply to the United 
Kingdom. 

Hither by means of the Tariff Act or Trade Agreements with the United King- 
dom, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, and British West 
Indies, Canada now accords her British Preferential Tariff, or lower rates, to almost 
the whole Empire, including British protectorates and mandated territories. In 
addition, the products of the Newfoundland fisheries are declared by Sect. 8 of the 
Tariff Act to be free of customs duty until otherwise determined by Order in Council. 

Reciprocal concessions in Empire markets are widespread. Nearly all Canadian 
products are given tariff preferences when entering Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, British West Indies, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Fiji, Northern Rhodesia (Zambesi Basin), Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
Seychelles, British Somaliland, St. Helena, Western Samoa, British Protectorate of 
Tonga, British Solomon Islands, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Cyprus, Channel Islands, 
and Isle of Man, while Southern Rhodesia, Mauritius, Ceylon, and Malta grant 
preference to most Canadian goods. ‘To a considerable extent tariff preference is 
granted to Canadian goods in Ireland and Union of South Africa; also, on some goods, 
in the Federated and Unfederated Malay States, British North Borneo, Sarawak, 
Brunei, and Cayman Islands. Empire motor-cars enjoy preference in Hong Kong 
and the Straits Settlements; spirits, wines, malt liquors, and tobaccos in Gibraltar; 
and wines in the Falkland Islands. 

United Kingdom.—Canada has granted to the United Kingdom her British 
Preferential Tariff since its inception in 1897. The United Kingdom, in 1919, 
introduced preferences for Canada and the rest of the Empire on the limited number 
of products then comprising her tariff. In subsequent years, with expansion of the 
tariff, Empire preferences in the United Kingdom extended to more commodities. 
(See pp. 521-522 of the 1934-85 Year Book.) The Import Duties Act, effective 
Mar. 1, 1932, imposed a duty of 10 p.c. ad valorem on all non-Empire goods not 
already dutiable or specifically exempted. On the report of an Advisory Com- 
mittee created by the Act the general rate was increased within two months on many 
manufactured articles to 15, 20, 25, 30, or 334 p.c. Less comprehensive Orders 
issued from time to time have made: further changes. The Act exempted prod- 
ucts of the Colonial Empire altogether and exempted products of the Dominions, 
India, and Southern Rhodesia until Nov. 15, 1932. A Trade Agreement between 
Canada and the United Kingdom signed on Aug. 20, 1932, extended the period of 


exemption of Canadian goods (see p. 486 of the 1936 Year Book) for five years. The. 


1932 Agreement was superseded by one signed Feb. 238, 1937, which renewed 
exemption of Canadian goods from the Import Duties Act, or any other duties not 
already applicable, with the qualification, as in the previous Agreement, that the 
United Kingdom, after notification, may impose duty (preferential) on Canadian 
eggs, poultry, butter, cheese, and other milk products, or in consultation with 
the Canadian Government may regulate supplies. The United Kingdom granted 
specified preferences on Canadian wheat, copper, lead, zinc (conditional on Empire 
producers supplying the demand at world prices), butter, cheese, raw or canned 
apples, pears, eggs, processed milk, honey, fish, timber, asbestos, and patent leather. 


The preference margin on Canadian natural silk hosiery was, increased, the rate on 
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motor-cars and parts stabilized, the duty on reed organs removed, and a fixed prefer- 
ence on tobacco assured until Aug. 19, 1942. Canada obtained the benefit of all! 
British Preferential Tariffs in the Colonial Empire and also exchanged specific 
preferences with certain colonies. Canada conceded to the United Kingdom reduced 
duties under 179 tariff items, gave assurance of no upward revision of existing pref- 
erential rates under 246 items, and in the case of 91 items (mainly products of a 
class not made in Canada), undertook that margins of preference would not be 
reduced. (See p. 489 of the 1938 Year Book.) The 1937 Agreement was approved 
by the Canadian Parliament on Mar. 31, 1937, implemented by the United Kingdom 
Budget of Apr. 20, 1937, and formally proclaimed in force from Sept. 1, 1937. 
It is to remain in force until Aug. 20, 1940, and afterwards until terminated on six 
months’ notice. 

To facilitate conclusion of a United Kingdom-United States Trade Agreement 
signed Nov. 17, 1938, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, 
Newfoundland, and India consented to certain modifications of their rights under 
their existing trade agreements with the United Kingdom, Canada agreeing to 
cancellation of the 3 pence per bushel preference on wheat, seasonal reduction of 
preference on apples and pears, and some reduction of preference on canned apples, 
honey, chilled or frozen salmon, certain timber, and patent leather, as well as to 
certain changes in Colonial preferences. Similarly, the United Kingdom and the 
Union of South Africa consented to modification of preferences guaranteed to them 
by Canada to facilitate a new trade agreement between Canada and the United 
States, also signed Nov. 17, 19388. 


Ireland.—Ireland at its inception in 1923 as the Irish Free State, granted 
Canada any preferential rates in force, and in return received the benefit of the 
British Preferential Tariff. A formal Trade Agreement between Canada and 
Treland, signed Aug. 20, 1932, secured for all goods, the produce and manufacture of 
Canada, the benefits of the lowest rates of duty accorded to similar products of any 
country. In return, goods, the produce or manufacture of Ireland, when imported 
into Canada, were to be accorded the same tariff treatment as similar goods im- 
ported from the United Kingdom. 


Australia.—A Trade Agreement between Canada and Australia (superseding 
a 1925 arrangement of limited scope) was brought into force on Aug. 3, 1931. British 
Preferential Tariffs were exchanged, with some reservations by Australia, and some 
additional concessions by.Canada. Enlarged margins of preference were also 
granted by each country on certain products of importance to the other. (See p. 
484 of the 1986 Year Book.) The Agreement, which was obligatory for one year, 
has remained in force subject to six months’ notice of denunciation by either Govern- 
ment. During the fiscal year 1936-37 Canada’s exports to Australia reached 
$27,000,000. Imports from Australia were $9,500,000. In view of trade balances 
being so much in Canada’s favour, the Australian Government had intimated 
that if the Agreement were to continue, further Canadian concessions should be 
accorded Australian products. After negotiations, the Canadian duties on certain 
Australian goods were reduced by Order in Council effective Oct. 1, 1937, and the 
Trade Agreement was kept in force, subject, as before, to denunciation on six months’ 
notice by either Government. 

New Zealand.—Canada was granted the British preferential rates of the New 
Zealand Tariff established in 1903. Canada has extended her British Preferential 
Tariff to New Zealand since 1904. On Oct. 1, 1925, Canadian special rates then 
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granted Australia were also extended to New Zealand, but withdrawn on Oct. 12, 
1930. As from June 2, 1931, New Zealand cancelled nearly all her British preferen- 
tial rates to Canada. On May 24, 1932, a new Trade Agreement was brought into 
force for one year (applicable also to Western Samoa and Cook Islands), whereby 
Canada granted New Zealand some rates lower than British preferential, and 
otherwise the British Preferential Tariff. New Zealand restored the British prefer- 
ential rates to Canada except for 6 items upon which intermediate rates were 
zonceded. A New Zealand surtax of 223 p.c. of duty (in a few instances 5 p.c.) 
instituted on Aug. 18, 1930, was cancelled by a New Zealand tariff amendment of 
Nov. 19, 1932, as regards all Empire goods except those from Canada, Union of 
South Africa, Ireland, Newfoundland, and India. The 1932 Trade Agreement 
was made for one year, but has been kept in force by various renewals. A 
one-year renewal to Sept. 30, 1938, was effected by Canada granting further re- 
ductions in duty on some New Zealand products. Another renewal to Sept. 30, 
1939, was arranged by Canada waiving exchange dumping duty on New Zealand 
butter and New Zealand undertaking to co-operate as far as possible by limiting 
shipments to proportions that would not unduly prejudice the interests of Canadian 
producers. A further renewal extended the agreement to Sept. 30, 1940, without 
any change in terms of the Agreement. 


Union of South Africa.—In addition to the British Preferential Tariff, which 
Canada accords to the Union of South Africa under the Tariff Act of 1907, commerce 
with the Union of South Africa is governed by a Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 
1932. It provides for exchange of preferential treatment on selected commodities. 
(See p. 487 of the 1986 Year Book.) By an Exchange of Notes (Union of South 
Africa dated Aug. 2, 1985; Canada dated Aug. 31, 1935) effective July 1, 1935, each 
Dominion assures the other of as low rates as apply to any foreign country. 

Southern Rhodesia.—A Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 1932, exchanging 
preferences on a few selected commodities and each country’s British Preferential 
Tariffs on nearly all other commodities, was terminated as from Jan. 2, 1938, on 
notice by Southern Rhodesia. Although the Trade Agreement was cancelled, 
Southern Rhodesia, under a new tariff of 331 items, adopted May 18, 1937, accords 
Canada and the United Kingdom the same preferences over foreign countries on 
177 tariff items. On 78 items Canada has a rate intermediate between the United 
Kingdom and foreign countries. On 10 items Canada has no preference over foreign 
countries although the United Kingdom has preference. On the remaining 66 items 
the rates are the same to all countries. Canada, under the Tariff Act of 1907, 
applies her British Preferential Tariff to Southern Rhodesian goods. 


British West Indies.—Under the Canadian Customs Tariff Act, 1907, the 
British Preferential Tariff applies to the British West Indies, Bermuda, and British 
Guiana, and by Order in Council effective Feb. 1, 1913, to British Honduras. 
Special tariff concessions were made to the British West Indies in a reciprocal Trade 
Agreement of 1912, enlarged in 1920. The latter was replaced on July 6, 1925, by 
an Agreement still more extensive and brought formally into force by proclamation 
as from Apr. 30, 1927, and binding for a 12-year period and thereafter until termin- 
ated, on a year’s notice. It includes: Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, Bahamas, 
Leeward Islands, Windward Islands, Bermuda, British Guiana, and British Hon- 
duras. (For further details see p. 484 of the 1936 Year Book.) A Canadian notice 
involving revision of the 1925 Agreement in 1939 was replaced by one of Dee. 27, 
1939, proposing continuance of the agreement subject to the right of either party 
to terminate it on six months’ notice. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The power given under Sect. 4 of the Tariff Act to extend the Intermediate 
Tariff, in whole or in part, by Order in Council, to British countries, applies equally 
to foreign countries. Another important means of arranging for reciprocal con- 
cessions from foreign countries is afforded by Sect. 11 of the Customs Tariff which 
authorizes the making by Order in Council of such reductions of duties on goods 
imported into Canada from any other country as may be deemed reasonable by 
way of compensation for concessions granted by any such country. On the other 
hand, power is given under Sect. 7 to impose a surtax of 333 p.c. ad valorem on 
goods from any foreign country that treats imports from Canada less favourably 
than those from other countries. 


Most-Favoured-Nation Treatment.—Mutual guarantee of most-favoured- 
foreign-nation treatment, or, as it is commonly called, most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, enters into many of the tariff arrangements between Canada and foreign 
countries. Usually, this means that Canada and the other contracting State 
agree that each party will accord to the goods of the other the benefit of the lowest 
duties applied to similar goods of any other foreign origin. There may be reser- 
vations. These reservations are likely to be tariff advantages, not relatively of 
far-reaching importance, such as one State may grant to another on historical, 
political, or geographical grounds, or some other special relationship. The con- 
cessions arising out of most-favoured-nation treatment under the Canadian tariff 
now consist of the rates of the Intermediate Tariff, and lower rates on some goods 
provided in Trade Agreements with France, the United States, and Poland. It will 
be seen that the guarantee by Canada of most-favoured-nation treatment to a 
foreign country does not entitle the foreign country to preferences existing only 
under the British Preferential Tariff or an Empire Trade Agreement. In other 
words, Empire preferences are confined within the Empire. On Apr. 26, 1939, a 
special 3 p.c. tax was cancelled, except as regards imports under the General 
Tariff, thus enlarging the benefit of most-favoured-nation treatment. 


The benefit to Canadian exports of most-favoured-nation treatment in any 
country depends on the customs and treaty system of the particular importing 
country concerned. Several foreign nations have maximum and minimum schedules, 
meaning that there are two scales of duties for practically all goods imported. 
There may be also an intermediate scale of duties. Some countries maintain re- 
duced duties only on specified items of their tariffs, which they have conceded in 
one or more commercial treaties. A country, too, may adhere strictly to a single- 
column tariff. Even when it makes concessions in a commercial treaty it may 
incorporate these in the normal tariff, thus discriminating against no country. 
The number of countries maintaining uniform tariffs regardless of the origin of 
goods, however, is becoming smaller from year to year.’ The benefit of most-favoured- 
nation treatment would, of course, depend also on the extent to which tariff favours 
apply to countries competing in the market in question. It has been the practice 
to include import restrictions when bargaining for most-favoured-nation treatment 
but the significance of this is greatly lessened in recent years by countries adminis- 
tering import quotas independently of most-favoured-nation commitments. 


Argentina.—A Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation between Great 
Britain and Argentina, signed Feb. 2, 1825, exchanging most-favoured-nation 
treatment is still applicable to the tariff relations between Canada and Argentina. 
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Argentine customs duties, with minor exceptions, apply equally to imports from all 
countries. Extensive tariff reductions made in an Agreement of Sept. 26, 1933, 
with the United Kingdom, have been extended to imports from all countries. 


Belgium.—A Convention of Commerce between Canada and Belgium, signed 
July 3, 1924, provided for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment of each 
other’s goods. The Belgian Tariff consists of a Minimum Tariff and a Maximum 
Tariff (three times the minimum). The Minimum Tariff, however, is in practice 
applied equally to imports from all countries. 


Bolivia.—Article 15 of the Treaty of Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911, between the 
United Kingdom and Bolivia, was accepted by Canadian Order in Council of July 
20, 1935, the effect being an arrangement between Canada and Bolivia for exchange 
of most-favoured-nation treatment of each other’s goods. Customs duties in Bolivia 
are applied equally to imports from all countries. 


Brazil.—On account of Brazilian policy to cancel old Trade Agreements, an 
arrangement was made between Canada and Brazil by Exchange of Notes, July 25-30, 
1986, granting the Canadian Intermediate Tariff for the Brazilian Minimum or lowest 
tariff. This arrangement continued the former reciprocal relationship between the 
two countries. It was superseded by an Exchange of Notes of June 12, 1937, pro- 
viding for the mutual concession of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. 
The Tariff of Brazil consists mainly of a Minimum Tariff and a General Tariff, ap- 
proximately one-quarter higher. Some rates lower than the minimum, established 
by an Agreement of Feb. 2, 1935, with the United States, apply to imports from 
countries enjoying most-favoured-nation treatment. 


Colombia.—A Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between the 
United Kingdom and Colombia, signed Feb. 16, 1866, requires Colombia and Canada 
to give each other most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. Colombia, 
on Mar. 1, 1938, gave one year’s notice of termination of this treaty, but Notes 
were exchanged on Dec. 30, 1938, continuing the Treaty in force until Sept. 30, 
1939, and thereafter until terminated on three months’ notice. An Agreement 
between Colombia and the United States, signed Sept. 18, 1935, created many 
reduced Colombian duties, to which treaty countries became entitled. Otherwise 
Colombian duties apply equally to imports from all countries. 


Costa Rica.—A Costa Rican law of Feb. 16, 1983, established a surcharge of 
30 p.c. of the duty on imports from countries not granting most-favoured-nation 
treatment to Costa Rica. Reduced duties appeared in an Agreement with the 
United States signed Nov. 28, 1986. An Exchange of Notes of Mar. 1-2, 1933, 
with the United Kingdom, set forth that Costa Rica would extend most-favoured- 
nation rates to any part of the British Empire on a reciprocal basis. A Canadian 
Order in Council of July 20, 1985, extended most-favoured-nation treatment to 
Costa Rica, thus entitling Canadian goods to a reciprocal concession in Costa Rica. 


Czechoslovakia.—A Convention of Commerce between Canada and Czecho- 
slovakia of Mar. 15, 1928, exchanged most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff 
matters. Czechoslovakia had conventional or reduced duties on many goods. 
The absorption by Germany of a large part of Czechoslovakia in March, 1939, and 
the outbreak of war in September, 1939, interfered with the operation of the Canada- 
Czechoslovakia Trade Agreement. 


Denmark.—Danish Treaties of Peace and Commerce with Great Britain of 
Feb. 13, 1660-1, and July 11, 1670, establishing reciprocal most-favoured-nation 
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treatment of each other’s goods, still apply to the tariff relations between Canada and 
Denmark. Although Denmark has a single-tariff schedule, which is applicable to 
all countries, provision is made for penalty duties against countries that dis- 
criminate against her. 


Dominican Republic.—A Trade Agreement between Canada and the Do- 
minican Republic, signed Mar. 8, 1940, and brought into force provisionally ag - 
from Mar. 15, 1940, provides for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment in 
tariff matters. In addition, the Dominican Republic agreed to remove internal 
revenue taxes from imported Canadian dry salted hake, pollock and cusk, smoked 
herring, and other smoked fish. Canadian seed potatoes were made free of both 
customs duty and internal revenue tax. Continued entry of Canadian wheat free 
of internal revenue tax was also guaranteed. 


Estonia.—Article 28 of the United Kingdom-Estonia Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation of Jan. 18, 1926, providing means for a most-favoured-nation arrange- 
ment between Canada and Estonia, was accepted by the Canadian Trade Agree- 
ments Act of June 11, 1928. The duties of the Estonian Minimum Tariff are half 
those of the General Tariff, while on some goods conventional rates lower than the 
Minimum Tariff exist. 


Finland.—Article 23 of the United Kingdom-Finland Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of Dec. 14, 1923, providing means for exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment between Canada and Finland, was accepted by the Finland Trade 
Agreement Act of June 12, 1925. Finland has in force some conventional rates 
lower than her General Tariff. 


France.—The Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 1922 having lapsed on 
June 16, 1932, negotiations for a new Agreement ensued and were concluded by the 
signing of a Trade Agreement on May 12, 1933. This Agreement was brought into 
force as from June 10, 1983. Under its terms Canada was accorded the rates of the 
French Minimum Tariff and most-favoured-nation treatment on 185 items or parts 
of items and reductions varying from 17 p.c. to 73 p.c. of the General Tariff on 24 
items or parts. The French General Tariff is, for most goods, four times the Mini- 
mum Tariff. Intermediate rates are expressed as varying percentage reductions 
from the General Tariff. In return Canada conceded to France a rate as low as 
British preferential on 7 items, reductions from the Intermediate Tariff of from 10 
p.c. to 25 p.c. on 95 items, and Intermediate Tariff rates on an extensive list of items. 
The French colonies are included within the scope of the Agreement. The Agree- 
ment was supplemented by a Protocol of Feb. 26, 1935, and Notes exchanged Mar. 
20, 1936, July 30, 1937, and Nov. 12-18, 1938, under which Canada secured the 
Minimum Tariff on 25 more items of the French Tariff, in return for adjustments of 
duty on some French products. These supplementary arrangements also made 
provision for quotas on many Canadian articles of which the import into France is 
subject to quantitative restrictions. The Canadian Intermediate Tariff was ex- 
tended to France, her colonies and protectorates as from June 5, 1989. 


Germany.—In the absence of a commercial agreement, a ‘Super Tariff’ 
(Obertariff) created by a German law of Jan. 18, 1982, two to four times as high as 
the General Tariff, on goods affected, was invoked against Canada on Apr. 1, 1932. 
On account of negotiations that ensued, the Super Tariff was suspended on July 1, 
1932, for six months. By Exchange of Notes effective Jan. 1, 1933, an Agree- 
ment, for the duration of three months, was entered into, giving Germany the 
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Canadian Intermediate Tariff in return for its ordinary General Tariff and any 
existing conventional duties. This arrangement was renewed, first for nine months, 
and on Jan. 1, 1934, for an indefinite period, subject to termination on six months’ 
notice. A Provisional Trade Agreement, including exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment and a payments agreement, on account of the control exercised 
by Germany over exchange for payment of goods, were entered into on Oct. 22, 1936 
‘(see page 465 of the 1939 Year Book). An Order in Council (P.C. 2512) of Sept. 5, 
1939, passed under the War Measures Act, brought into force regulations that 
prohibit trading with the enemy during the War. The enemy was defined as any 
State or sovereign of a State at war with His Majesty. Order in Council (P.C. 
2586) of Sept. 8, 1939, relating to “‘apprehended state of war’’ specified the German 
Reich as an enemy State. In this way the Trade Agreements with Germany were 
automatically suspended. 

Guatemala.—A Guatemalan law of Jan. 25, 1986 (renewing with slight 
changes a surtax law of Jan. 26, 1935), provided for increasing by 100 p.c. the 
customs duties on goods from countries whose trade balances are adverse to Guate- 
mala and who had increased their exports to Guatemala by 100 p.c. or more in 1935 
as compared with 1934. A Trade Agreement between Canada and Guatemala, 
signed Sept. 28, 1937, by exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment, exempted 
Canadian goods from the customs surcharge and entitled Canada to reduced duties 
provided for some items in a Guatemalan Agreement of Apr. 24, 1936, with the 
United States. Pending ratification of the Agreement, an Exchange of Notes on the 
same date established most-favoured-nation treatment reciprocally as from Oct. 14, 
1937. A Canadian Act ratifying the Agreement was assented to on May 25, 1938. 
Ratifications were exchanged bringing the Agreement into force as from Jan. 14, 
1939. It is drawn for three years and thereafter until terminated on six months’ 
notice. 

Haiti.—Haiti reduced duties on some United States products in a Trade Agree- 
ment of Mar. 28, 1935, and on Apr. 9, 1935, adopted a new Maximum Tariff (double 
the Minimum) which would have applied to Canada, if by Exchange of Notes 
of June 10, 1935 (renewed Apr. 6, 1936, and Apr. 15, 1937) Canada and Haiti had 
not exchanged most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. A Canadian-Haiti 
Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 1937, and approved by a Canadian Act assented 
to on May 25, 1938, confirms this tariff arrangement. The Agreement is for one 
year and thereafter until terminated on six months’ notice. Ratifications were 
exchanged bringing the Agreement into effect in both countries on Jan. 10, 1939. 

Hungary.—Article 20 of the United Kingdom-Hungary Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of July 28, 1926, affording means for exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment in tariff matters between Canada and Hungary, was accepted by 
the Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928. Hungary has in force various 
conventional rates lower than her General Tariff, resulting from treaties with other 
countries. 

Italy.—A Convention of Commerce between Canada and Italy of Jan. 4, 1923, 
provided for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. The 
General Tariff of Italy is applicable to imports from all countries except where 
reduced rates for many goods have been established by commercial treaties. 

Japan.—A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the United Kingdom 
and Japan on a most-favoured-nation basis, signed Apr. 3, 1911, was accepted by 
Canada (with minor provisos) in an Act of Apr. 10, 1918. Certain surtaxes were 
imposed by Japan on July 20, 1935, and by Canada on Aug. 5, 1935, against each 
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other’s goods. An Exchange of Notes on Dec. 26, 1935, effected the removal of the 
surtaxes by both countries and stated the basis fur Canadian customs valuations on 
Japanese goods. (See p. 489 of the 1936 Year Book.) 

Latvia.—Article 26 of the United Kingdom-Latvia Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation of June 22, 1923, providing means for exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment in tariff matters between Canada and Latvia, was accepted by the 
Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928. Latvia has a minimum schedule 
of duties and a maximum schedule twice as high, as well as some rates of duty fixed 
by conventions with other countries. 

Lithuania.—Article 4 of the United Kingdom-Lithuania Agreement of May 6, 
1922, providing means for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff 
matters between Canada and Lithuania, was accepted by the Canadian Trade 
Agreements Act of June 11, 1928. Lithuania has in force a Maximum Tariff on 
certain specified items double the Ordinary Tariff. There are rates lower than 
the Ordinary Tariff on a few items resulting from treaties. 

Netherlands.—A Canadian-Netherlands Convention of Commerce of July 11, 
1924, provided for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters 
between Canada, Netherlands, Netherlands Indies, Surinam, and Curacao. The 
Netherlands Tariff consists of a single schedule of duties, without tariff preference 
to any country. 

Norway.—A Convention of Commerce and Navigation between the United 
Kingdom and Norway (and Sweden) of Mar. 18, 1826, is applicable to British 
territories to the extent of still providing exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment in tariff matters between Canada and Norway. Norway has a single-tariff 
schedule but there exist provisions for imposing penalty duties on non-reciprocating 
countries. 

Panama.—Article 12 of a United Kingdom-Panama Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation, signed Sept. 25, 1928, affording means for reciprocal most-favoured- 
nation relations with Panama, was accepted by Canadian Order in Council of July 
20, 19385. A Canadian Order in Council of Dec. 29, 1936, conceded the Canadian 
Intermediate Tariff to the Panama Canal Zone. Duties in Panama apply equally 
to imports from all countries. 

Poland.—A Convention of Commerce between Canada and Poland, signed 
July 3, 1935, effective Aug. 15, 1986, exchanged most-favoured-nation treatment 
and, as regards scheduled goods, granted reductions from the Canadian Intermediate 
Tariff and from the lowest Polish Tariff. The Polish Tariff comprises two columns 
of rates for all goods, the rates of Column IJ being about 25 p.c. higher than the rates 
of Column II. On some goods there are conventional rates resulting from trade 
treaties that Poland has concluded with other countries and that are lower even 
than the rates of Column II. The Free City of Danzig was declared party to the 
Convention from Jan. 1, 1937. The dismemberment of Poland and outbreak of 
war in September, 1939, interrupted trade under the terms of this Agreement. 

Portugal.—Article 21 of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between 
the United Kingdom and Portugal, signed Aug. 12, 1914, providing for exchange 
of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters, was accepted in the Canadian 
Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928. The Portuguese Tariff has maximum and 
minimum scales, the treaty arrangement securing the minimum for Canada. 

Roumania.—Article 36 of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between 
the United Kingdom and Roumania of Aug. 6, 1930, affording means for exchange 
of most-favoured-nation treatment between Canada and Roumania, was utilized in 
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an Exchange of Notes of Sept. 30, 1930. Roumania has a Minimum Tariff on some 
commodities, one-third lower than her General Tariff, also, as a result of treaties, 
reductions from the Minimum Tariff on certain goods. 


Russia.—A Canadian Order in Council of Feb. 27, 1931, prohibiting impor- 
tation from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of coal, wood-pulp, pulpwood, 
lumber, asbestos, and dressed furs, was cancelled by an Order in Council of Sept. 
10, 19386, in consequence of which the Soviet Union repealed an Order of Apr. 20, 
1931, that had prevented her importing organizations and trade representatives 
from purchasing Canadian goods or chartering Canadian vessels. 


Salvador.—By Exchange of Notes of Nov. 2, 19387, Canada and El Salvador 
granted each other most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. The Tariff of 
El Salvador consists of a Maximum Tariff, a Minimum Tariff (one-third the Maxi- 
mum) and some conventional rates lower than the Minimum. 


Spain.—A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the United Kingdom 
and Spain, signed Oct. 31, 1922 (revised Apr. 5, 1927), providing for exchange of 
most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters, was accepted on behalf of Canada 
by the Spanish Treaty Act of June 11, 1928. The Tariff of Spain consists of a First 
Tariff (the highest), a Second Tariff (usually one-third of the First) and some con- 
ventional rates lower than the Second. 


Sweden.—A Convention of Commerce and Navigation between the United 
Kingdom and Sweden (and Norway) of Mar. 18, 1826, had the effect of establishing 
most-favoured-nation tariff relationship between Canada and Sweden. Sweden, in 
commercial treaties with various countries, has granted conventional rates of duty 
which, however, have been incorporated into the ordinary tariff and made applicable 
to all countries. 


Switzerland.—Under the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Reciprocal 
Establishment between the United Kingdom and Switzerland of Sept. 6, 1855, 
Canada and Switzerland exchanged most-favoured-nation treatment of each other’s 
goods. Switzerland has reduced some of her rates in treaties, but reductions are 
incorporated in a single-column tariff that applies to all countries. 


United States.—A Trade Agreement between Canada and the United States, 
signed on Nov. 15, 1935, became operative as regards tariff reductions on Jan. 1, 
1936 (See p. 496 of the 1938 Year Book). 


A more comprehensive Trade Agreement, signed Nov. 17, 1938, grants Canada 
concessions on 202 items or sub-items of the United States tariff, covering 83 p.c. 
of Canadian sales (dutiable and free) to the United States for the year 1937. On 
107 of these items, representing $76,577,000 (about half the dutiable imports in 
1937) the maximum 50 p.c. reduction in duty was obtained. Of the remaining items 
58 are accorded reductions in duty ranging from 10 to 50 p.c., 5 are assured con- 
tinuance of the existing rate, and 32 continuance of free entry. All concessions of 
the 1985 Agreement are retained and quotas, where they existed, are either increased 
or the quota limitation entirely removed. Principal Canadian products benefiting 
are lumber, shingles, horses, cattle, dairy products, hog products, potatoes, fish, 
certain grains, hay, poultry, pulp and paper, metals, non-metallic minerals, ferro- 
alloys, and many lines of manufactured goods. Among the benefits accruing to 
Canada under the reciprocal most-favoured-nation clause are many reductions in 
United States duty arising out of a United States-United Kingdom Trade Agree- 
ment signed on the same day as the Canadian Agreement. Canada’s concessions 
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to the United States affect 447 tariff items or sub-items, under which imports for 
the fiscal year 1937 amounted to about 58 p.c. of the total imports from the United 
States. Reductions in Canadian duty are made on 283 items or sub-items, and 
duty is fixed at rates hitherto effective on 146. Canada undertook to remove a 
special excise tax of 3 p.c. then levied on these items. The Agreement contains 
safe-guarding clauses as to quantitative restrictions, customs valuation, variations 
in rate of exchange, preventing the principal benefit of a concession going to a third 
country. The Agreement exchanges unconditional most-favoured-nation treatment 
with reservation of Canada’s Empire preferences and United States preferences 
granted to Cuba, Philippine Islands, and the Panama Canal Zone. The United 
States negotiations were, under a tariff amendment Act of June 12, 1934, (Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act) first enacted for three years but extended for an- 
other three years by a law of Mar. 1, 1937. The President of the United States 
formally proclaimed the new Trade Agreement on Nov. 25, 1938. On the day 
following the President’s Proclamation, i.e., Nov. 26, 1938, Article [IX of the Agree- 
ment became provisionally effective, the result being to exempt Canadian lumber, 
shingles, and telegraph poles shipped to the United States from the necessity of a 
mark of origin. Duty concessions, except where otherwise stated, became pro- 
visionally effective in both countries on Jan. 1, 1939. The Canadian ratifying 
Act was assented to in Ottawa by His Majesty the King on May 19, 19389. The 
Agreement went into force fully on exchange of ratification by the King and a copy 
of the President’s Proclamation on June 17, 1939. It is to be effective for three 
years from the effective date of Article IX and thereafter, subject to termination 
on six months’ notice by either country. 


A Presidential Proclamation of Feb. 27, 1939, allocated to Canada 86-2 p.c. 
and to other foreign countries 13-8 p.c. of the quota of cattle weighing 700 
pounds or more, in consequence of which Canada’s quota for the last nine months 
of 1989 was 142,230 head, and other foreign countries 22,770 head. Quarterly 
shipments were not to exceed 51,720 head and 8,280 head, respectively. These 
allocations of cattle weighing 700 pounds or more were renewed on Nov. 30, 1939, 
for the year 1940, allocating to Canada 193,950 head and to other foreign countries 
31,050 head. 


A United States-Cuban Trade Agreement brought into force on Dec. 23, 1939, 
released the United States from obligation to grant Cuban seed potatoes a 50 p.c. 
preference during December, January, and February of each year, with the result 
that the tariff reduction on a quota of Canadian seed potatoes was, in accordance 
with the Canada-United States Trade Agreement, reduced during these months from 
60 cents to 373 cents per 100 lb., the rate already in effect during the otber nine 
months of the year. 


A supplementary Trade Agreement, signed on Dec. 30, 1939, reduced United 
States duty on silver or black fox furs from 37} to 35 p.c. ad valorem and limited 
total imports into United States of silver and black foxes and their furs to 100,000 
units per twelve-month period, beginning Dec. 1, 1939. Canada’s share of this 
quota is 58,300 units per year. 


Uruguay.—Canada signed a most-favoured-nation Agreement with Uruguay 
on Aug. 12, 1936, as regards customs duties, quotas, and allocation of exchange for 
commercial transactions. Notes then exchanged, and renewed from time to time 
pending the coming into force of the formal agreement, granted the Canadian Inter- 
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mediate tariff in return for Uruguayan trading facilities for Canadian exports. 
A Canadian Act ratifying the Agreement was assented to on Apr. 10, 1937. Rati- 
fications were exchanged at Montevideo, Uruguay, on Apr. 15, 1940, bringing the 
Agreement into force as from May 15, 1940. It is to remain in force for three 
years and thereafter until terminated on six months’ notice. Under the tariff of 
Uruguay duties may be increased by 50 p.c. on imports from countries that do not 
offer reciprocity, or do not accord most-favoured-nation treatment to Uruguayan 
goods. 

Venezuela.—A Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation between the 
United Kingdom and Colombia (of which Venezuela was then part) of Apr. 18, 1825, 
applies to Canada and provides for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment. 
The Venezuelan Executive Power is authorized to increase duties up to 100 p.c. on 
certain goods originating in a specified country, but it has not been learned that this 
power has been used. A limited number of reduced Venezuelan duties are provided 
in a Trade Agreement of Aug. 6, 19386, between France and Venezuela and in a 
Trade Agreement of Nov. 6, 1939, between United States and Venezuela. Other- 
wise no preferences exist under the Venezuelan Tariff. 


Yugoslavia.—Article 30 of the United Kingdom-Serb-Croat- Sen Kingdom 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of May 12, 1927 (affording means for exchange 
of most-favoured-nation treatment of each other’s goods between Canada and 
Yugoslavia), was accepted by means of the Canadian Trade Agreements Act of 
June 11, 1928. The Yugoslavian Tariff comprises maximum, minimum, and con- 
ventional duties (usually incorporated in the minimum duties). 


Section 2.—The Commercial Intelligence Service.* 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 


and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in other 
parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established 
throughout the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners. ‘These Trade 
Commissioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, varia- 
tions in markets, and the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. 
They also secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa specific inquiries for 
Canadian goods and, in general, exert their best efforts for the development and 
expansion of overseas markets. 


Organization at Ottawa.—Besides the overseas organization of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service, there is a headquarters staff at Ottawa. This is 
presided over by a Director, who is the head of the Service and administers and 
unifies the work assigned to the various Trade Commissioners. Assisting the 
Director are the following divisions: Directories—where the Exporters Directory, 
listing Canadian exporters with their agents abroad, commodities handled, ratings, 
cables and codes used, etc., and the Foreign Importers Directory are kept up to 
date; Editorial—where the Commercial Intelligence Journal is compiled; Com- 
modity Records—where information regarding markets for Canadian export com- 
modities is indexed; Economics; Animal and Fish Products; Vegetable Products; 
Metals and Chemical Products; Forest Products; and Manufactured Products. 
These last five divisions handle correspondence falling within their respective 
classifications. 


*Revised by L. D. Wilgress, Director, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 
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In order to keep abreast of Canadian industrial development, each Trade 
Commissioner makes a periodic tour of Canada and, while in this country, gives 
first-hand information to possible Canadian exporters and makes direct contacts 
with Canadian manufacturers regarding opportunities and conditions of trade in 


his territory. 


Organization Abroad.—A list of the countries in which Canadian Trade 
Commissioners are located, showing territory covered, name, post office, and cable 
address of the Trade Commissioner in each case is given below:— 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS. 


Norr.—This list was revised as at Jan. 1, 1940. Cable address of Trade Commissioners is ‘‘Canadian’’ 


unless otherwise stated. ‘ 
Argentine Republic—(Territory includes Uruguay.) 


Australia— 

Sydney (territory covers Australian Capital 
Territory, New South Wales, Queensland, 
Northern territory and Dependencies). 


Melbourne (territory covers States of Victoria, 
South oe Western Australia, and Tas- 
mania). 
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neha India—(Territory includes Burma and Cey- 
on.) 


British Malaya—(Territory includes the Straits 
Settlements, the Federated and Unfederated 
Malay States, British Borneo, Northern Suma- 
tra, Siam [Thailand] and Netherlands Indies.) 


British West Indies— 
Trinidad (territory includes Barbados, Windward 
and Leeward Islands, and British Guiana). 
Jamaica (territory covers Jamaica, Haiti, the 
Bahamas, and British Honduras). 


China— 
Shanghai (territory includes North and Central 
China and Manchuria). 


Cuba—(Territory includes Dominican Republic 
and Puerto Rico.) 


- Egypt—(Territory includes the Sudan, Palestine, 
Cyprus, Iraq, Syria, Iran, Greece, Turkey, 
Bulgaria, and Roumania.) 


France—(Territory includes French Colonies in 
North Africa.) 


Hong Kong—(Territory includes South China, 
the Philippines, and Indo-China.) © 


Treland and Northern Ireland.........ceccccceeececcs 


Italy—(Territory includes Spain, Portugal, Gib- 
raltar, Malta, Albania, and Yugoslavia.) 


Japan— ; 
MEV ONSEN careers co's Tale eietete Sok oe Cons Oe cae wae Sates 


J. A. Strong, B. Mitre 430, Buenos Aires (1). 


L. M. Cosgrave. Address for letters—P.O. Box 
No. 3952V. Office—City Mutual Life Building, 
Hunter and Bligh Streets. 


Frederick Palmer, 83 William St., Melbourne, C. 1. 


Yves Lamontagne, Shell Building, 60 Ravenstein 
Street, Brussels. 


L. S. Glass. Address for letters—Caixa Postal 
2164, Rio de Janeiro. Office—Ed. Da ‘‘A Noite’, 
Sala 802, Praca Maua. 


Paul Sykes. Address for letters—P.O. Box 886 
Bombay. Office—Gresham Assurance House, 
Mint Road, Bombay. 


J. L. Mutter, Union Building, Singapore, Straits 
Settlements. 


M.B. Palmer. Address for letters—P.O. Box 125, 
Port of Spain. Office—Barclay’s Bank Building. 

F, W. Fraser, P.O. Box 225. Office—Canadian 
Bank of Commerce Chambers, Kingston. 


V. E. Duclos. P.O. Box 264, Shanghai. Office— 
Ewo Building, 27 The Bund, Shanghai. 


C. S. Bissett. Address for letters—Apartado 
1945, Havana. Office address—Royal Bank of 
Canada Building, Calle Aguiar 367, Havana. 


Address for letters—P.O. Box 
Office—22 Shari Kasr el Nil, 


Henri Turcot. 
1770, Cairo. 
Cairo. 


Hercule Barré, Commercial Attaché, 3 rue Scribe, 
Paris (9). Cable address—Cancomac. 


P. V. McLane. Address for letters—P.O. Box 80, 
Hong Kong. Office—Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank Building, Hong Kong. 


James Cormack, 66 Upper O’Connell Street, 
Dublin, Ireland, and 36 Victoria Square, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. Cable address—Adanac. 


A. B. Muddiman, Via Manzoni Nr. 5, Milan (102). 


C. M. Croft, Commercial Secretary. Address for 
letters—P.O. Box 18, Akasaka Post Office, 
Tokyo. Office—Canadian Legation, 16 Omo- 
techo, 3-chome, Akasakaku, Tokyo. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS—concluded. 


Mezxico—(Territory includes Guatemala, Hon- 


duras, and Salvador.) 


Netherlands—(Territory includes Switzerland. ) 


New Zealand—(Territory includes Fiji and West- 
ern Samoa.) 


Norway—(Territory includes Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Finland. 


Panama—(Territory includes the Canal Zone, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica.) 

Chile, and 


Peru—(Territory includes Bolivia, 


Ecuador.) 


South Africa— 
Cape Town (territory includes Cape Province 
and Southwest Africa, Natal, Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Uganda, Mauritius, and Madagascar). 


Johannesburg (territory includes Transvaal, 
Orange Free State, Bechuanaland, Somaliland, 
the Rhodesias, Portuguese East Africa, 
Mozambique, and Nyasaland). 


United Kingdom— 
WONGOR cee Sera a ctr es ss ch heen Che cabin cote. 


London (territory covers Home Counties, South- 
eastern Counties, and East Anglia). 


London (territory—for fresh fruit only—covers 
United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Germany). 
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Liverpool (territory covers North of England, 
THAR ECON North Midlands, and North 
ales 


Bristol (territory covers West of England, South 
Wales, and South Midlands). 


Clanray TOs Pinte eet poe ta aa wees 


United States— 
Chicago (territory covers the Middle States of 
the United States). 
Los Angeles (territory covers the Mid-Western 
and Western States of the United States). 


New York City (territory includes Bermuda). 


R. T. Young. Address for letters—Apartado 
Num. 126-bis, Mexico City. Office—Hdificio 
Banco de Londres y Mexico, Num. 30, Mexico 
City. Cable address—Cancoma. 


James Langley, Coolsingel 111b, Rotterdam. 

W. F. Bull. Address for letters—P.O. Box 33, 
Auckland. Office—Yorkshire House, Shortland 
Street, Auckland. 

Richard Grew. Address for letters—Stortings- 
gaten 28, Oslo. 

H. W. Brighton. Address for letters—P.O. Box 
222, Panama City. Office—98 Central Avenue, 
Panama City. 


M. J. Vechsler. Address for letters—Casilla 1212, 
Lima. Office—Edificio Boza Carabaya 831, 
Plaza, San Martin, Lima. 


J. C. Macgillivray. Address for letters—P.O. Box 
688, Capte Town. ffiice—New South African 
Mutual Buildings, 17 Parliament Street, Cape 
Town. Cable address—Cantracom. 

J. H. English. Address for letters—P.O. Box 715. 
Office—Prudential Assurance Building, 92 Fox 
St., Johannesburg. Cable address—Cantracom. 


Frederic Hudd, Chief Trade Commissioner in the 
United Kingdom, Canada House, Trafalgar 
Square, S.W. 1. Cable address—Sleighing, 
London. 


Ses Heasmany Canada House, Trafalgar Square, 


W. B. Gornall, Fruit Trade Commissioner, Aldine 
House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. Cable 
address—Canfrucom. 


G. R. Paterson, Animal Products Trade Com- 
missioner, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, 
S.W. 1. Cable address—Agrilson. 


A. E. Bryan, Martins Bank Building, Water Street, 
Liverpool. 


E. L. McColl, Northcliffe House, Colston Ave., 
Bristol. 

G. B. Johnson, 200 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
Cable address—Cantracom. 


W. J. Riddiford, Tribune Tower Building, 435 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

B. C. Butler, Associated Realty Building, 510 West 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles. 

D. 8S. Cole, British Empire Building, Rockefeller 
Centre, New York City. Cable address— 
Cantracom. 


Under an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce with the 


British Foreign Office, Canadian manufacturers, exporters, and others interested 
in trade matters may secure information and advice from British commercial 
diplomatic officers and British consuls in all countries in which Canada is not 
represented by her own Commercial Intelligence Service. 


Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other pertinent material 
relating to export trade, is published weekly by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce in both English and French editions. The subscription price for either 
edition is $1 per annum in Canada and $3-50 outside of the Dominion. Special 
reports dealing with various phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued from 
time to time, as supplements to the Commercial Intelligence Journal. 
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Section 3.—Statistics of External Trade.* 


External trade statistics are derived by recording the physical movement of 
goods outwards or inwards across the frontiers or through ocean ports and the 
valuations placed upon them at the time of movement. Such statistics cannot 
take cognizance of the complex financial transactions involved in this physical 
movement of goods, which transactions may take place prior to or subsequent to 
the actual shipment (although in investigating the balance of international pay- 
ments, as in Sect. 5 of this chapter, such financial transactions are the sole con- 
sideration). Certain problems of procedure arise in recording trade statistics and 
it is necessary to explain these. Such problems may be conveniently classified as 
those relating generally to recording the movements of goods and those relating to 
the movements of gold. 


General Explanations regarding Trade Statistics.—For the correct 
interpretation of the statistics of external trade, it is necessary that the following 
definitions and explanations of terms used, as well as certain features of the statistics 
that necessitate adjustments to the external trade figures, be carefully kept in 
mind, if the true position of trade in relation to the total of Canada’s international 
transactions is to be understood. 


Fiscal Years—The Canadian fiscal year ended on June 30 of the years from 
1868 to 1906, and on Mar. 31 of 1907 and subsequent years. 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the quantities and 
values are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters 
(export entries), as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuatton.—‘Imports” means imports entered for consumption. 
“Entered for consumption’ does not necessarily imply that the goods have been 
actually consumed in Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the 
mporter and that duty has been paid on that portion liable for duty. 


Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into 
Canada is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption 
in the principal markets of the country from which, and at the same time when, 
said merchandise was exported directly to Canada; but the value shall not be less 
than the price to jobbers and wholesalers generally, nor less than the actual cost 
of production at the time of shipment plus a reasonable advance for cost of selling 
and profit. (See Sects. 35 to 45 of the Customs Act.) Under these provisions and 
amendments thereto, some imports are given arbitrary valuations differing from 
those upon which actual payments for the imports are made. 


For Customs entry purposes, the value of the currency of the country of export 


. is converted to Canadian currency at exchange ratios as authorized by law and 


Ordersin Council. (See Sect. 55 of the Customs Act and Orders in Council respecting 
currency valuations.) Differences arising from fluctuations in the exchange rates 
of foreign currencies are treated more fully below under the heading ‘‘Discrepancies 
in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries”. 


*Revised by A. L. Neal, B.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), Chief, External Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch publishes the Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, the Condensed Preliminary 
Report on the Trade of Canada (annual), the Quarterly Report on the Trade of Canada, the Calendar 
Year Report on the Trade of Canada, the Summary of the Trade of Canada (monthly), etc. For complete 
list of the publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX, Sect. 1, under ‘‘External Trade’. 
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Canadian Exports: Valuation.—‘Canadian produce” exported includes Cana- 
dian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, 
such as sugar refined in Canada from imported raw sugar, aluminium extracted from 
imported ore, and articles constructed or manufactured from imported materials. 
The value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the actual cost or the value at the 
time of exportation at the points in Canada whence consigned for export. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Yoreign produce” exported consists of foreign 
merchandise that had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). 
The value of such commodities is the actual cost. 


Countries to Which Trade 1s Credited.—Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries of consign- 
ment are the countries from which the goods have come, without interruption of 
transit, save in the course of transhipment or transfer from one conveyance to 
another. The countries whence goods are consigned are not necessarily the countries 
of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be purchased by a firm in 
another country and thence dispatched, after a longer or shorter interval, to Canada. 
In such cases the second country would be the country of consignment, to which the 
goods would be credited. An example is the case of tea grown in the Orient but 
purchased in the bonded market in London, England; Canadian statistics record 
such imports as coming from the United Kingdom. 

Exports are credited to the country of final destination, i.e., the country to 
which they are consigned, whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. ‘The 
country of final destination is the country to which goods exported from Canada 
are intended to pass, without interruption of transit save in the course of trans- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries.—Canadian 
statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her 
customers and similar differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors 
contribute to these discrepancies; among these are the following :— 

1. Differences in the basis of the Canadian valuations and those of the valua- 
tions of other countries. 

The recent period of disturbed currency relations between countries has intro- 
duced an additional element of difference in valuations. Thus imports from the 
United Kingdcm have been valued all along at $4-863 to the £, although for two 
years after Sept. 21. 1931, the actual value of the £ was below that figure, dropping 
as low as $3-70, and the actual value of imports from the United Kingdom was 
thereby greatly exaggerated. More recently, when the exchange value of the £ was 
above par, imports from the United Kingdom were undervalued. Similar difficulties 
have resulted from disturbances in exchange levels with other countries, and the 


placing of arbitrary valuations upon their currencies, as in the case of imports from — 


Japan. 

A further discrepancy in valuation of imports from the United Kingdom existed 
from 1920 to Mar. 31, 1935, in connection with distilled spirits, an important item 
in imports from that country. The valuation of Canadian imports of spirits 
from the United Kingdom included, during this period, the excise duty in addition 
to the British export valuation, an excess valuation aggregating over $200,000,000 
for the period 1920-34. The excise duty has been excluded from the valuation of 
such imports since Apr. 1, 1935. 
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2. Even where the statistics cover the same period of time, there are quantities 
of goods on their way from the exporting to the importing country at the beginning 
and end of the period. 


3. By far the greatest discrepancies occur from the impossibility of determining 
the country of final destination for exports or the actual country of origin for imports. 
A considerable proportion of Canada’s exports to overseas countries (8-4 p.c. in 
1939) is shipped via the United States. Some of this is credited by importing 
countries to the United States. Canadian grain exports, for example, are frequently 
routed through the United States in bond. Most of this grain leaves Canada with 
the United Kingdom as the stated destination, but large quantities are later diverted 
to other European or overseas countries and some is taken out of bond for consump- 
tion in the United States. Thus the Canadian record of exports to the United 
Kingdom may be $100,000,000 or more in excess of Canadian products actually 
received by the United Kingdom, while stated exports to other overseas countries 
are short this amount. Again, United States grain is routed through Canada and 
shipped from Montreal and is therefore frequently shown by other countries as 
imported from Canada, while it is included in United States statistics as an export to 
Canada. As mentioned above, purchases in bonded markets in England, Germany, 
Belgium, and France are included in Canadian imports from those countries but - 
are not included by those countries in exports to Canada. 

For more detailed discussion of this subject see the article and tables on ‘‘Dis- 
crepancies in Trade Statistics’ on pp. 778-781 of the Annual Report on the Trade 
of Canada, 1928, and pp. 21-29 of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade 
of Canada, 1939, both published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—Exports of gold in Canadian trade 
. Statistics are distinguished as between monetary and non-monetary. Monetary 
gold exports are those that entail a corresponding reduction in the Dominion’s 
monetary gold stocks. All other gold exports (classed as non-monetary) are shown 
as merchandise and included with total merchandise exports in trade statistics. 
This procedure was determined, following the Conference of British Commonwealth 
Statisticians in 1935, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in conference with the 
Bank of Canada and the Department of National Revenue. In former times there 
was a movement of gold from Canada in the form of “gold-bearing quartz, dust, 
nuggets, and gold bullion obtained direct from mining operations”. When the 
Royal Mint in Ottawa began to refine gold, exports formerly shipped as “‘gold- 
bearing quartz, dust, etc.” began to be exported in the form of bullion and were 
recorded under “coin and bullion” as distinct from ‘‘merchandise”. In order to 
maintain comparability with the statistics of previous years it was considered 
expedient to adopt the present procedure. It was also felt that since gold, like other 
great export staples, is a product of Canadian resources and industry and, in large 
part, is exported independently of domestic monetary considerations, it ought not 
to be excluded from the statistics of exports, and should not be classed as ‘money’ 
when it bears no relation to the Canadian monetary system. The change was 
inaugurated on Apr. 1, 1936, and appropriate revisions made in the trade statistics 
for ‘previous years back to 1926. Prior to this time no substantial revision was 
necessary. When the change was made it was considered that there would be no 
re-exports of non-monetary gold, i.e., exports (non-monetary in character) of 
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previously imported gold; therefore no provision was made for this distinction with 
respect to exports of foreign products. However, it was found, as will be indicated 
below, that in order to represent faithfully the facts of the case the distinction was 
necessary for foreign exports as well as domestic exports and, accordingly, that 
has been done since Apr. 1, 1988. Since June 1, 1931, gold exports have been 
valued at the monthly average current market price. 


Certain difficulties, however, arise when gold is included with ordinary com- 
mercial commodities. 


The fact that gold is a money metal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish 
it from other commodities. In particular, the movement of gold in international 
trade is determined almost. exclusively by monetary factors. The amount of 
exports may fluctuate widely from month to month owing to other than ordinary 
trade or commercial considerations. The nationality of gold does not affect its 
value as an export asset and, therefore, domestic and foreign gold are mutually 
substitutable. It is doubtless correct to treat new gold based on current production 
as a commodity of mineral origin and so classify it in export statistics, but it may 
happen that foreign (i.e., previously imported) gold may be exported without 
reducing monetary stocks. At certain times recently, substantial amounts of foreign 
gold coin have been exported owing to the premium obtainable on coined gold. 
Exports of domestic bullion were correspondingly smaller, since it was substituted 
for the foreign gold in stocks held in Canada. Furthermore, gold does not move 
in international trade in any direct or normal relation to sales and purchases. It 
may be sold abroad without moving out across the frontier. Trade statistics deal 
only with physical movements, sales or purchases of gold which do not: involve an 
actual movement being more properly taken care of in the “International Balance 
of Payments” statements dealt with in Sect. 5 of this chapter. Domestic gold 
added to earmark stock, although sold abroad, does not appear in export statistics 
because it remains in Canada. In view, however, of the relation to external trade, 
statistics respecting holdings of earmarked gold are now appended in the Bureau 
of Statistics trade reports with an explanatory footnote (see also p. 585). 

To comprehend in its entirety, therefore, the effect of gold movements upon the 
figures of the export trade of Canada, it is necessary to consider non-monetary 
exports of domestic gold and of foreign gold, as well as earmarkings by the Bank of 
Canada. Admittedly, the statistics in this connection are somewhat complicated, 
but they represent complicated facts. However, it is very necessary that the effects 
of fluctuations in the movement of gold should be borne in mind in dealing with 
statistics of trade. Gold may now form a very large item in the value of annual 
exports (Canada’s production in 1939 is estimated as worth over $181,000,000) so 
that fluctuations in the movement may materially affect the apparent value and 
distribution of Canada’s trade. For instance, in one year the major part of the 
gold may be shipped to London, in another year to New York, or it may be accumu- 
lated under earmark, resulting in wide variation in the value and proportion of 
exports to the United Kingdom and the United States. So far exports have been 
confined almost entirely to these two countries. It may sometimes be desirable to 
view movements of trade in strictly commercial commodities alone. In order to 
facilitate doing so, a statement of non-monetary gold exports is given below, which 
will enable the student to make the desired adjustments to the trade statistics given 
in the main body of this chapter. 
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I—EXPORTS OF NON-MONETARY GOLD INCLUDED IN MERCHANDISE TRADE 
STATISTICS, FISCAL YEARS 1935-39. 


Item and Country. 1935. 1936," °°" “1987, 1938. 1939. 
Domestic Exports. $ $ $ $ $ 
HE) TEC IMI OTM tin acco cual ite SEU boric 16,702,500 | 2,600,196 | 1,884,894 | 2,533,022 51, 607 
Wnited: States: ves seee i. se eee ete ee 83, 741,672 | 85,583,067 | 81,117,759 | 90,921,880 | 95,274, 563 
OGBY GOUNUTIER 2 ee. Bia Kacaniete dcccaicie » 6,970 33, 620 161,897 210, 448 375, 890 
Torats, Domestic Exports......: 100,451,142 | 88,216,883 | 83,164,550 | 93,665,350 | 95,702,060 
Foreign Exports. 
United: Kingdom... H2).4/l)o,c0ee. . o Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
RINE mbatesy tend eis sh & Aut we euN EC wuie ete 38,325 87,000 11, 200 12,999 214,734 
OPHETICOUNEMIES tt ka eee ead ee eee Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Torats, ForriIgnN EXxports........ 38, 325 87,000 11,200 12,999 214, 734 
CORAND MhOTALS, evel sani esc ciewteeh 100,489,467 | 88,303,883 | 83,175,750 | 93,678,349 95,916,794 


Subsection 1.—Value and Quantum of World Trade.* 


: World imports and exports, on which the figures in Statement V, pp. 507-508, 
are based, are the sum of the recorded imports and exports of individual countries 
reduced to the common monetary unit of United States old gold dollars (i.e., of 
gold valued at $20.67 per fine ounce). On this basis, the value of world trade fell 
off by nearly 13 p.c. in 1988 compared with 1937. The average prices in gold for 
goods entering into world trade fell by 5 p.c. and the quantum of trade fell by about 
8 p.c., being about 11 p.c. below that of 1929. The quantum of trade declined 
annually from 1929 to 1982 when it had reached a level of about 25 p.c. below 
that of 1929. After 1982, quantum increased each year until 1937 and dropped 
again in 19388. Average gold prices of goods comprising world trade had been declin- 
ing since 1925, the annual declines being comparatively small until the end of 1929, 
but became quite precipitous to 1932 and then tapered off to 1935, in which year 
they were only 42-5 p.c. of their level in 1929 or about 41 p.c. of that of 1927. The 
trend of gold prices turned upward in 1936 and the first half of 1937, but declined 
again in the second half of 1937, the year’s average being 48-0 p.c. For 1938 the 
average was 45-5 p.c. Signs of an improvement in trade occurred in the middle of 
the year, the downward trend of the first half being arrested in the second half, 
while a normal seasonal expansion in quantum is noticeable for the last quarter. 


Recent changes in world trading conditions appear to have been determined 
chiefly by the variations in the United States demand for goods, raw materials in 
particular, that resulted from the sharp changes in her industrial activity in 1937 
and 1938. In the latest year, United States imports were over a third lower than 
in 1927, but her exports declined at a lower rate than those of her chief competitors. 
Japan also suffered a severe set-back in her trade with countries outside the ‘yen 
bloc’, while Germany increased both the quantum and the value of her imports in 
1938, in spite of a decline in her competitive power in export markets. The 
increased demand for materials for armament purposes and for machinery and other 
capital equipment from non-industrialized countries were off-setting factors that 
appear to have abated the aggravation of trading conditions that began in 1937. 
The non-industrial countries as a general rule maintained their imports at a high level 
despite the reduced demand for most of their products and the deterioration in 


*A bbreviated from ‘‘Review of World Trade, 1938’’, published by the League of Nations. 
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their terms of trade. Both exports and imports of the United Kingdom fell by 
11 p.c. in gold value, the decline in exports being due to a reduction in quantum and 
that in imports to lower prices. The decline of about one-fifth in the exchange 
value of the franc somewhat obscured the trade situation of France, but there was 
an apparent increase in the quantum of exports, confined, in the main, to such 
highly manufactured goods as textiles, while imports fell off in quantity. 

Later monthly reports of the League of Nations indicate that prices were down 
slightly in the first half of 1939 while quantum, after declining in the first quarter, 
showed a sharp increase in the second quarter. 


Trade by Groups of Commodities.—The commodities that enter into 
world trade may be roughly divided into three groups, namely, foodstuffs, raw 
materials, and manufactured goods. 


The estimated movement since 1929 of the proportion of total trade, average 
gold prices, and quantum of commodities belonging to the three groups is shown in 
Statement II below. The estimates are based on information concerning five* 
principal trading countries representing about 41 p.c. of world trade. 


II—PRICE AND QUANTUM MOVEMENTS OF GROUPS OF COMMODITIES IN WORLD 
TRADE, 1929 AND 1932-38. 


(1929=100.) 
Ttem. 1929. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
PERCENTAGE SHARE IN VALUE OF 
WoRLD TRADE. 
MOOUSEULS ee. it seen. ete he 24-5 29-0 26-5 25-0 24-5 24-5 23-0 24-0 
Materials, raw or partly manu- 
PACture diate Ae ee ee 36:0 33-0 36-0 37-0 37-5 88-0 39-51 36:0. 
Manufactured goods............... 39-5 38-0 387-5 38-0 38-0 37-5 37-51 40-0 
ALL CoOMMODITIES......... 100-0 } 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0] 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
Pricz Movement (In U.S.A. old 
gold dollars). 
Moodstulisia. eae. acetaaee noe 100-0 52-0 45-5 41-5 40-5 42:01} 45-5 43-0 
Materials, raw or partly manu- 
TACHUNG CIGRS ac- RAS. SPE eee 100-0 44-0 40-0 39-5 39°01) 41-5 47-03) 4265 
Manufactured goods............... 100-0 63-51} 56-51) 50-0 48-0 48-0 51-01] 50-5 
ALL CoMMODITIES.......... 100-0 52-4 46-7 43-5 42-4 43-7 48-01) 45-5 
QuantuM MOVEMENT. 
oodstuiis ait) es eee SE eo 100-0 89-0 83-0 82-0 85-5 88-0 93-51} 91-5 
Materials, raw or partly manu- 
TACCORS Gee s.r he te mean ee 100-0 81-5 87-5 88-0 92-51 95-5 | 108-01) 95-0 
Manufactured goods............... 100-0 59-51] 60-01) 66:5 69-5 75-0 87-01; 82-0 
AutL CoMMODITIES......... 100-0 74-6 75:4 78-2 81-8 85°8 96-51) 88-8 


1Revised since the publication of the 1989 Year Book. ~ 


The improvement, developing since 1932 in the barter terms of trade of agri- 
cultural and mineral-producing countries, continued in 1938, although the terms of 
trade of these countries had deteriorated so rapidly during the early years of the 
depression that they still remained lower than in the years 1925-29. Such countries 
reached their most advantageous position since 1929 in the first half of 1937. 
Declining prices of primary commodities caused a deterioration in their barter terms 
again toward the end of the year and throughout 1938. 


—— 


*United Kingdom, United States, Germany, France, and Italy. 
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Trade in Certain Staple Products.—A study of the trade in the major staple 
products throws some light upon certain of the tendencies that have recently 
affected the international exchange of goods. 

Of important food staples, coffee registered an increase in the quantity entering 
into world trade in 1988, maize and sugar showed decreases, and wheat, butter, and 
cheese were on practically the same level as in 1937. The decrease in the supply 
of wheat from the Argentine and certain Danubian countries was offset by larger 
sales from the United States, Canada, and Australia. Imports into European 
countries were somewhat lower, and into other countries somewhat higher, than in 
1937. During the latter half of 1938, however, European imports, in spite of abund- 
ant crops in several importing countries, rose to a higher level than in the corres- 
ponding period of 1937. This increase is explained by the fall in price, the building- 
up of emergency reserves by some countries and the subsidizing of exports by the 
United States. The fall in the price of wheat also contributed to the reduction in 
the amount of maize entering world markets, but the major cause was the great 
reduction in the size of the crop in Argentina. The increase in the quantity of 
coffee marketed was due to-the fall in prices consequent upon the breakdown of the 
Brazilian coffee valorization. 

The decrease in quantum as well as in the price of raw materials was generally 
greater than in the case of foodstuffs. Trade in cotton was lower, owing to decreased 
demand from the United Kingdom and Japan, while an increase of 18 p.c. in the 
world crop kept priceslow. Exports of wool were higher, owing to increased demand 
from the United Kingdom, Germany, and France. Decreased production of rubber 
was attended by an increased demand, with a consequent lowering of stocks and an 
increase in prices. The estimated absorption of rubber during the second half of the 
year was 14 p.c. over the first half. Trade in coal and coke was depressed, but coal 
prices were higher. Imports of mineral oils into six leading importing countries regis- 
tered increases of 6-8 p.c. and 8-3 p.c. for crude and refined oils, respectively. While 
complete statistics regarding the amount of copper entering into world trade are 
lacking, there was an apparent increase in quantum due to larger imports by Germany. 
Tin prices fell up to the end of May, but rose by about a third during the remainder 
of the year; the quantum was lower, owing to further restrictions upon output. 
Imports into the United States and the United Kingdom were lower by 44-4 p.c. 
and 47-6 p.c., respectively, while those into Germany increased by 20-0 p.c. 


Geographic Distribution of World Trade.—In Statement III, showing the 
percentage distribution of world trade by continents for the period 1929-88, the figures 
for each continental group are the sums of those of the individual countries compris- 
ing such group and therefore include trade between the members of the group. 
The United Kingdom and the United States have been separated from the remainder 
of their respective continental groups because trade tendencies in these two principal 
trading countries show movements differing from those of the remainder of their 
continental groups. Thus, while the total trade of the United Kingdom has become 
an increased percentage of total world trade, that of the remainder of Europe has 
become considerably less, although an improvement was noted in 1938. The trade 
of the United States has declined materially as a percentage of world trade, but 
that of the remainder of North America (chiefly Canada), after declining during the 
depression, was about the same percentage in 1936 as in 1929. In the two latest 
years, however, there has been a recession to a point lower than the 1929 figure. 

The outstanding change in world imports was the decline in the share of North 
America from 16-1 p.c. in 1929 to 13-9 p.c. in 1937 and 10-9 p.c. in 1938. The 
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decline in 1938 was due chiefly to the setback of United States production and the 
resulting fall in United States imports, particularly of raw materials. All other 
continental groups increased their shares in world imports. 


The share of North America in world exports increased, however, in 19388, 
although still lower than the 1929 position. The United States alone was responsible 
for this increase, mainly a result of greater exports of cereals. Europe also increased 
its share of exports, Oceania showed approximately the same percentage as in 1937, 
while Latin America, Africa, and Asia showed smaller proportions. 


III—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD TRADE BY CONTINENTS, 1929, 1932, 
1937 AND 1938. 


(Basis: Recorded values in U.S.A. old gold dollars.) 


Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
Continental Group... |——- I A  _ ]O_c>—m  eccr 
1929. | 1932. ) 1937. | 1938. |] 1929. | 1982. | 1987. | 1938. || 1929. ; 1932. | 1987. | 1938. 


DiCan| UD C eaeD ACs 


Europe (incl. U.S.S.R.)| 55-5 | 60-6 | 55-91 . 48-8 | 51-1 | 45-71) 47-0 || 52-4 | 56-2 | 51-01) 52-3 
United Kingdom..... 18-2 | 16-3 | 17-01 . 10°8 9-9 9-9 | 10-1 || 18-1 | 18-2 | 13-53) 18-8 
Other Europe......... 40:8 | 44-8 | 88-91 . 88-0 | 41:2 | 85-81) 36-9 || 89-3 | 48-0 | 87-61] 88-5 

North America?........ 16-1 | 12-5 | 13-91 19-5 | 16-3 | 17-01) 17-7 || 17-7 | 14-2 | 15-41) 14-2 
Wnitedtstatesi.. 54. 12:2 9-5 | 10-91 15:6 | 12-2 | 12-64| 18-6 || 18-8 | 10-8 | 11-71) 10-7 
Other North America] 3-9 | 8-0] 3-0 8:9 | 4-1 4e4 | 4-2 |) 8-9 | 8:4) 8-7 128-6 

Latin América..:....... 7:7 5-4 7-1 9-6 9-1 | 10°38 9-4 8:6 7:2 8-6 8-4 

AUETICR) Pa UtOr she. eet unee 4-8 5:8 6: 4-5 6-7 6-91! 6-6 4-6 6-2 6-51) 6-5 

Asia (excl. U.S.S.R.)...] 18-2 | 18-7 | 14-21) 14 14-9 | 18-7 | 16-71) 15-8 || 14-0 | 13-7 | 15-41) 15-3 

OCERNIA alone ene e nee 2:7}. 2-0 | 2-7 20 |adok We oc4cl o2D lt) 2° dele ie Oui vie| eno es 

WORDD: 2. oer 100: 0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |/100-0 {100-0 |100-0 100- 0 100-0 {100-0 |100-0 |100-0 
1Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 2United States, Canada, Newfoundland, 


Greenland, St. Pierre-Miquelon. 


The above analysis of trade by continental groups may be supplemented by 
analysing the trade of the principal political groups or empires, as in Statement IV. 
As in the case of the preceding statement, the figures for each group are the sums of 
those of the individual countries comprising the group. 


IV.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD TRADE BY POLITICAL GROUPS, 1929, 
1932, 1937, AND 1938. 


(Basis: Recorded values in U.S.A. old gold dollars.) 


Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 

see 1929. | 1932. | 1937. | 1938. |) 1929. | 1932. | 1937. | 1938. |) 1929. | 1932. | 1937. ] 1988. 
; D.C.) | pr@sa|sPeCeul|_ PeG..)|(spsGrn|Sp.Coul ee DrCah DuGalle Cele De Ca a aCe mater 
British Commonwealth.| 29-4 | 28-9 | 31-51] 32-0 |] 26-3 | 26-0 | 28-01] 27-2 }} 27-9 | 27-5 | 29-8 | 29-7 
United Kingdom..... 15-2 | 16-8 | 17-01) 17-3 || 10-8 9-9 9-9 | 10-1 || 18-1 | 18-2 | 18-61) 13-8 
Other-British:tesceee. 14-2 | 12-6 | 14-61) 14-7 || 16-8 | 16-1 | 18-13] 17-1 || 14-8 | 14-8 | 16-31] 15-9 
French Empire......... 8-5 | 11-6 | 8-11] 7-6] 7-6] 8-6] 5-71) 6-1] 8-0] 10-2] 7-01] 6-8 
Netherlands Empire....| 4-8 | 5-3 4-7 5-2 4-6] 4:9] 5-0] 5-0] 4-7] 5-1 4-92 5-1 
OTALBY Ruta a: 42-7 | 45-8 | 44-31] 44-8 || 88-5 | 39-5 | 88-71) 38-3 || 40-6 | 42-8 | 41-71) 41-6 

Rest of the World— 
United States. ...2..7! 12:2 | 9-5 | 10-91) 8-1]! 15-6 | 12-2 | 12-61] 13-5 |] 18-8 | 10-8 | 11-71] 10-7 
Other countries....... 45-1 | 44-7 | 44-81] 47-1 || 45-9 | 48-3 | 48-71] 48-2 || 45-6 | 46:4 | 46-61] 47-7 
“COPALS Ae e ee 57:3 | 54-2 | 55-71] 55-2 |) 61-5 | 60-5 | 61-31) 61-7 || 59-4 | 57-2 | 58-33] 58-4 


ne OO, EE , 


Granpv Torars.}100-0 {100-0 |100-0 |100-0 {100-0 |100-0 |100-0 {100-0 {100-0 |100-0 {100-0 |100-0 


1Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING WORLD TRADE = 605 


Intra-Commonwealth trade was estimated at 25-7 p.c. of the total trade of the 
British Commonwealth in 1929 and 1931, 29-1 p.c. in 1932, 30-6 p.c. in 1936, and 
31-4 p.c. in 1987. The rise from 1932 to 1938 in the share of the British Common- 
wealth in world trade contrasts sharply with the fall in that of the French Empire. 


Factors Influencing World Trade.—In addition to the considerations of price 
and industrial and trade conditions, there are other factors that are exerting a 
strong influence on world trade. While space does not permit an exhaustive analysis 
of the circumstances that have determined the changes taking place, certain of the 
chief factors may be mentioned. 


Effects of War Apprehensions.—The uncertainties of the international situation 
had a very depressing effect on trading conditions as between nations during the 
year 1938. This is not so much a result of the continuance of the ‘undeclared 
wars’ in China and Spain as of the danger—almost expectancy—of more extensive 
conflicts. All the nations whose foreign communications were vulnerable had taken 
the precaution to increase their stocks of foreign raw materials and foodstuffs and 
trade in armaments was very active with consequent demand for commodities direct- 
ly concerned. 


United Kingdom imports of whale oil, for example, increased in quantity by 
50 p.c. (from 152,000 long tons in 19387 to 226,000 in 1938) and her imports of 
aluminium and nickel were twice as high in 1988 as they were in 1936. There was 
a tenfold increase in German cereal imports in 1987 and 1938 and a heavy rise 
in the last-mentioned year in German purchases of certain metals and mineral oils. 
The same is true of Japanese trade and indeed of that of several other countries. 


In 1938 the stimulating influence of the threat of war on trade was obvious, 
and its importance was enhanced by the fact that the purchases for armament pur- 
poses gathered pace just at a period—from the middle of 19387 to the middle of 
1938—when the decline in the United States demand for goods threatened to initiate 
a world-wide depression similar to that which began in 1929. The depression 
that actually occurred was serious enough to cause a considerable fall in the prices 
of primary products. 

However, there are in most countries rather narrow limits to the increase in 
imports for armaments. A heavy increase in purchases of foreign goods for such 
purposes is likely in most countries to lead sooner or later to a decline in the imports 
of other goods, or in exports, or both. Thus, the chief reasons for the collapse, 
in 1988, of Japanese trade with countries outside the ‘yen bloc’ appear to have been 
the scarcity of raw materials for the export industry—aggravated by the exchange 
control introduced as one of the means of putting Japanese economy on a war 
basis, increased manufacturing costs within Japan, and consequent inability to 

pursue the policy of selling at low prices that had previously been Japan’s strongest 
weapon in her competition in foreign markets. As a result, a substantial part of 
Japan’s markets was won by competitors. Germany’s sale of coal, coke, iron, and 
crude iron products fell off sharply while imports of iron ore and mineral ores showed 
a big increase. In spite of increased value of imports in 1938, certain civil industries 
in Germany suffered from an acute shortage of raw materials, resulting in an adverse 
influence upon exports. 

The stimulating influence of increased armaments upon trade is likely to be 
limited, therefore, but in the latter part of 1937 and in 1988, when there was a 
rapid expansion of purchases for armament purposes, at the same time as the re- 
latively low industrial activity in the United States was exercising a deflationary 
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influence, the stimulating effect seems to have preponderated. But even to the 
extent that armament policies have not directly affected the terms of trade between 
industrial and non-industrial countries, it has probably contributed to the main- 
tenance of a higher business activity within countries, in general, and has indirectly 
stimulated international trade. . 


Formation of Economic Groups of Countries —The disintegration of world trade 
through the formation of economic groups reflects the measures of trade and currency 
control through which countries have endeavoured to avert the effect of the dis- 
turbances in their international account that became manifest during the early part 
of the trade depression. There has been a relative increase in trade between certain 
big industrial countries and such raw-material-producing countries as are bound to 
them by political ties or are otherwise dominated by their influence. In the first 
instance, trade has increased between mother countries and their dominions, 
colonies, and protectorates. But the relative increase in trade within these groups 
has been brought about not only by discriminatory measures but largely by the 
fact that the countries of each group have the same currency, or currencies, which 
have been linked to each other. The importance of monetary stability may be 
illustrated by the fact that, besides the British Commonwealth, other countries 
which are generally classed as belonging to the ‘sterling bloc’ have also increased 
their share in the trade of the United Kingdom. 


As an illustration of the changes in trade that this procedure brought about, 
the trading percentages for the years 1929, 1935, and 1938 show the current trend. 
Imports of the United Kingdom from countries comprising her Empire were 30-2 
p.c. of the total in 1929, 39 p.c. in 1935, and 41-9 p.c. in 1988. Similarly, imports 
from countries of the sterling bloc increased slightly from 12 p.c. in 1929 to 12-5 
p.c. in 1935, and 12-8 p.c. in 1988. In 1929, 44-4 p.c. of exports from the United 
Kingdom went to Empire countries as compared with 47-6 p.c. in 1935, and 49-9 
p.c. in 1988. Exports to countries of the sterling bloc made up 7-4 p.c. of total 
exports in 1929, 11-5 p.c. in 1935, and 11-7 p.c. in 1938. 


The redistribution of trade is illustrated even more strikingly in the case of 
Japan. Between 1935 and 1988, the share in Japan’s exports of countries falling 
within her special sphere of influence rose from 41 p.c. to 63 p.c. In the same period 
German exports to southeastern Europe and Latin America rose from 17 p.c. to 
25 p.c. of the total. 

The disorganization of the system of multilateral trade has led to difficulties 
in financing imports of primary products required by industrial countries. The 
non-industrial countries within the respective ‘‘empires’”’ are indebted to their 
mother countries and normally have to meet the payments due by the aid of an 
excess of exports over imports. The production of these countries is highly special- 
ized and their exports—and accordingly their surplus of exports—have a natural 
tendency to spread over a wide range of industrial countries besides those to which 
the debts are due. The transfer of the debt payment is rendered possible by an 
excess of exports of these raw-material-producing countries, either in their trade 
with the respective creditor countries or with countries that in their turn have an 
excess of exports to the creditor countries. Practically all important trading coun- 
tries, irrespective of their political and geographical situation, are involved in this 
system of triangular and multilateral trade. 


In 1938, the decline in the imports of several creditor countries, the deterioration 
in the terms of trade of agricultural countries and the resulting prominence given to 
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the transfer problem gave new impetus to the tendencies of disintegration of world 
trade. In the shelter of the new trade and currency regulations there has grown 
up a range of vested interests which, together with considerations of a political 
nature, block the way to the restoration of a “‘world”’ market. 


Commercial agreements, particularly between the United States and Canada 
and the United Kingdom tend to counteract the tendencies described above. In 
view of the volume of trade they regulate, these agreements will do a great deal 
towards the abolition of trade discriminations. 


Canada’s Position in World Trade.—The foregoing brief outline of the course 
of world trade in the period since 1929, taken from the League of Nations reports, 
is presented as a background against which Canada’s position in world trade may 
be viewed. According to these figures, Canada, in 1988, stood eighth in imports, 
fourth in exports, and fifth in total trade, whereas in 1929 she was fifth in each 
category. In total trade, Canada gained fifth place from Japan whose share, in 
world imports particularly, declined considerably. The positions of the leading 
countries are shown in the first section of Statement V. 


The second section of Statement V shows the indexes of gold prices and quantum 
of trade for each of these countries. The index of gold prices is significant as an 
indication of changes in the barter terms of trade. 


Some of the factors that especially affected Canada’s trade in 1938 deserve 
mention. Exports of “Agricultural and Vegetable Products” registered increases 
in quantity but were seriously affected by price declines. The metal groups were 
favoured with higher prices but the increases were not sufficient to overcome the 
declines in volume. 


V.—PERCENTAGES, PRICES, AND QUANTUM OF TRADE OF TWENTY-TWO LEADING 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 1929, 1932, 1937, AND 1938. 


Norte.—Basis: Recorded values of merchandise trade converted to U.S.A. old gold dollars. Price 
indexes are on the basis of old gold dollars. The year 1927 is taken as the base for both price and 
quantum indexes. : 


PreRceNTAGES oF WorRLD Torat. 


Country. Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 

1929. | 1932. | 1937. | 1938. || 1929. | 1932. | 1937. | 1938. || 1929. | 1938. 

UnitedeWing dom: Ab dcs sc on teen ve: 15-2 | 16-3 | 17-0 | 17-3 || 10-8 9-9 9-9 | 10-1 || 18-1 | 13-8 
HUIS CESGa FOS oem cie.cae pyae lave saorosg hho, 12-2 9-5 | 10-9 8-1 || 15-6 | 12-2 | 12-6 | 13-5 || 18-8 | 10-7 
KG eETIMaM Veen scOn eats hates aioe eee 9-0 8-0 8-0 | 10-1 9-7 | 10-6 9-2 | 10-0 9-4 | 10-0 
irance terete ia ehy. Be bya ae, Se Rt 6-4 | 8-4 622°) 5:5 6-0 6-0 3:7 | 3-9 6-2] 4-7 
DANA tine Bec oe erie tT eas, 3:7 2°8 2-9 2°8 377 3:8 4-3 4-2 3°7 3-5 
HSC LOUIITY. Saree eee os She eee ee 2:8 3°2 3°4 3:2 2-7 3-2 3:3 3-2 2-7 3:2 
ADA irl ata cee Se hc ab A ein ates 2°8 2°8 3°9 3-1 2-9 2-8 3-5 3°3 2-9 3-2 
Fadia Gael hd SHR cake heen Aas amen Sl Does 2-6) 2:5 |. 2:6 |  2°6 || 3-6 | 2-8 3-6 | 3:4 3:1 3:0 
INetiierlands). cs0n seas} alos cats See Bala mos salt ross |) foe Qtill 24 hi Qe7, to A) aD bul! 2 - Soae2eG 
STB ig oA « Minna ie a pe Une Nara Wage 3°2 3-0 Pqaye 2-4 2°4 2°7 2-1 2°4 2-8 2-4 
ew toe Bet ay Dy CI IR kia 2-0 1-3 1-8 2-1 1-8 2-1 2°3 2-3 1-9 2-2 
PVG n were Aout COS spat sy sivinohe asta eile ite 1:3 1:5 2-0 21 1:5 1-4 2-0 2-0 1-4 2-1 
inion of SOUL HT ATIICAL co... tenes 1-2 1-2 1-9 2-0 Wea | 2 ba| 2-3 2-2 IEE Aten | 
China (including Manchuria)......... DO  Sal wes Tate 130: (S25) Ik 220 een! Olean, tedaire2s tel 1-2-0 
PRM OON TINO re ne Me rat, ee OR ee eee 2-3 1-5 1-7 1-8 || 2-8] 2-6] 2-9 1-9 2-5 1-9 
CNIMARK AI eerie ee foe och ajetatne whe 1-3 1-5 1-3 1:5 1:3 1-6 1-3 1:5 1-3 1-5 
PESETE ISIN ER LAY Bitten foe icts-ctacste s-closte slimes 1-4 1-1 1-4 1-3 1-6 1-0 2-0 1-5 1-5 1-4 
I 7eehOROVAIKIA. Ol wcce eh. aes sens De Tettie de O20 14 1-2 || 1-8 1-7 | 1-6 1-6 1-7] 1-4 
Netherlands Indies 1-3 1-1 1:0} 1-1]} 1-8] 1-7} 2-0 1-7 || 1-5] 1-4 
MELZET ANG. =. es eh. ves velo se ele |e 24s db 1-5 1-2 1-2 1-1 1-3 |]. 1-3 1-4 
TRA STE AA TR we Bw a ge a eee 1-2 0:8 1-2 1-2 1-4 1-4 1-3 1:3 1G 13 
PORE CLUUSSIOM cc cic lsai< os cere titles < ais 1-3 2-6 0-9 1-1 1-4 2°3 1-3 wi | 1-4 1-1 
’ Torats FoR WoRLD4........... 100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 ||100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |/100-0 {100-0 


For footnotes, see end of statement, p. 508. 
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V.—PERCENTAGES, PRICES, AND QUANTUM OF TRADE OF TWENTY-TWO LEADING 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 1929, 1932, AND 1938—concluded. 


INDEXES OF GoLD PRICES. INDEXES OF QUANTUM. 
Country. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
1929. | 1932. | 1938. || 1929. | 1932. | 1938. || 1929. | 1932. | 1938. | 1929. ) 1932. | 19388. 
United Kingdom....... 98-9 | 46-6 | 43-6 || 97-0 | 52-8 | 49-0 1101-4 | 88-9 |102-9 |/104-0 | 68-1 | 77-4 
Wnited "States. ss... - 91-6 | 45-3 | 33-5 101-2 | 59-3 | 44-6 1114-8 | 69-8 | 82-4 ||107-1 | 55-9 | 85-0 
Germany ne ntaene ke 101-3 | 50-2 | 51-4 || 98-7 | 70-7 | 66-2 || 98-3 | 65-4 | 74-5 126-5 | 75-2 | 73-5 
IPANCOL sees. waelsa Roan ees 94-0 | 55-2 | 42-8 || 95-8 | 64-9 | 42-4 1122-0 |108-3 | 93-0 ||100-7 | 58-9 | 60-1 
Canada ire ine. 6 pen een 95:2 | 50-8 | 39-05) 94-6 | 47-8 | 42-95)118-2 62-7 89-55] 96-0 | 78-4 |102-75 
Beleium: As. hst ts eae 6 8 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
JapaniA ye ae sete eutee 95-1 | 39-7 | 44-1 ]| 98-3 | 33-0 | 28-2 104-9 |100- "0 99-6 116-2 |125-0 |174-4 
India (incl. Burma)..... 93-2 | 46-8 6 || 90-2 | 39-5 6 1103-4 | 81- -f 6 1108-0 | 74-9 
Netherlands. o:0unces 6 8 8 6 8 6 6 6 6 6 6 
tale wes: cae eee 92-0 | 48-0 | 47-7 || 86-8 | 47-8 | 34-2 116-6 | 83- "9 68-4 114-3 | 90-6 |116-9 
ATIStr alia). Avett geet 89-1 6 6 | 96:3 | 31-8 6 || 97-7 6 6 1107-4 |139-5 6 
Sweden. da eeieey cores 98-9 | 55-8 6 || 96-6 | 51-4 6 |1113-7 | 89-9 6 ||116-1 | 78-1 6 
Union of South Africal..| 94:3 | 58-1 6 | 97-8 | 70-7 6 1120-6 | 75-7 6 {102-0 |102-1 6 
Chinaish, enh .. tab scents 90:7 | 53-1 6 1105-8 | 44-4 6 1127-8 | 93-0 6 | 97-0 | 57-1 8 
AT OCHLING Sep ee aoe 83-1 | 50-4 | 37-1 103-5 | 41-2 6 119-6 | 51-8 | 85-5 |] 90-2 | 82-7 8 
Denmark. Pecccace as 101-0 | 57-3 | 52-6 109-9 | 43-4 | 47-7 6 6 6 |1105-9 |123-4 6 
British Malaya......... 93-6 | 48-8 6 || 66-9 | 20-5 6 6 6 6 1380-4 |107-1 6 
Czechoslovakia......... 94-8 | 59-3 6 | 97-4} 70-0 8 6 6 6 104-2 | 52-1 6 
Netherlands Indies..... 96-5 | 57-8 | 48-4 || 73-2 | 29-4 6 1126-8 | 71-9 6 1120-1 |112-3 6 
Switzerland’............ 96-6 | 63-6 6 1102-0 | 75:7 6 1110-4 |107-4 6 1101-5 | 50-6 6 
Brazilt epee nee a nee 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 ue 8 
UJS:8 AReGRussia): ee. 101-1 6 6 || 89-6 | 40-2 6 1116-0 6 6 {1125-6 {183-5 6 
AVERAGES FOR WoRLD4| 96-4 | 51-1 - || 96-8 | 50-2 - Iho9- 4} 81-0 — 108-3 | 81-5 - 
1Includes exports of gold produced within the country. 2Imports are adjusted for over- or 
under-valuation (see pp. 498-499). Exports include exports of foreign produce. 3Including improve- 
ment and repair trade in 1937 and 1938. 4Totals include other countries not specified. 5Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics figures for year ended Mar. 31, 1939. 6Data were not given in the Review of 
World Trade, 1938. 7Indexes based on year 1928. 8Hxcluding Manchuria since July 1, 1932. 


Subsection 2.—Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade. 


The most important features of Canadian trade are reviewed historically (since 
Confederation in most cases) in the first nine main tables of this chapter (pp. 526- 
533). 


A general view of the trade of Canada in the fiscal years from 1868 to 1939 is 
furnished in Table 1 (p. 526), giving the imports of merchandise for home consump- 
tion, dutiable and free, and the exports of Canadian and foreign produce, the total 
trade as here given being the aggregate of the two. Necessarily, some difficulties 
have been met in maintaining comparable statistics through such a length of time, 
one of the most serious of these arising from the different methods adopted in dealing 
with exports of foreign produce. For example, the shrinkage in the exports of 
foreign produce since 1920 has been due to change of statistical method rather than 
to actual diminution in value or volume of such goods exported. For the past 19 
years, re-exports of foreign products from bonded warehouses have not been included 
in Canadian trade statistics either as imports or as exports; exports of foreign 
produce during this period have been composed of goods previously entered as 
imports for home consumption. Such goods are debited to Canada when entering 
this country, and should be credited to Canada when re-exported. 


From Table 2 it will be observed that, in most of the years from Confederation 
to the outbreak of the War of 1914-18, imports entered for consumption exceeded total 
exports, especially during the great growing period from 1904 to 1914. Since that 


—  . 
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time, however, there has been an annual excess of exports except in the fiscal years 
ended 1921, 1930, and 1931, when there were heavy return movements of funds to 
Canada in the form of an excess of imports. 

The values of coin and bullion imported and exported are shown in Table 3 
(p. 528). Exports of non-monetary gold bullion are not included in this table (see 
pp. 499-500). 

The figures of Tables 5 and 6 (pp. 530-531) show the overwhelming predomin- 
ance of the two English-speaking countries in Canada’s foreign trade; in the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1939, for example, 75-7 p.c. of the Dominion’s exports of domestic 
produce was shipped to these two countries, which, in the same year, together 
provided 80-3 p.c. of Canada’s importsfor home consumption. Tables 7 and 8 show, 
respectively, by years, the percentage proportions of imports from the United 
Kingdom and the United States to totals of dutiable and free imports since 1911, 
and the ad valorem rates of duty collected on imports from these and from all countries 
from 1868 to 1939. The apparently higher average rate collected on imports 
from the United Kingdom than on those from the United States, in spite of the 
preferential tariff accorded British goods since 1897, is explained briefly on p. 512 
and in more detail at pp. 58-59 of the “Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade 
of Canada, 1936’, and at pp. 509-510 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Subsection 3.—General Analysis of Current Import and Export Trade. 


The figures of Statement VI, p. 510, indicate the seriousness of the decline in 
trade during the depression shown by the figures for the fiscal year 1933, and the 
extent of the recovery since then. That the decline in the quantum or volume of 
trade was not so great as that of the values here shown is evident from the analyses 
in Subsections 1 and 10 of this chapter. The recovery from the low point of the 
depression has been greater in exports than in imports. Imports are an indication 
of purchasing power and are especially influenced by the expansion or contraction of 
capital expenditures within Canada. In the past, years of population growth and 
rapid expansion in the productive equipment of Canada have been associated with 
greatly increased imports, since such imports of goods provide the means by which 
external capital is brought into the country. Conditions for such capital imports 
on a large scale do not exist at present, while Canada’s productive facilities provide 
a large volume of exports, the surplus of which represents in large measure retire- 


ments of foreign indebtedness (see Sect. 5 of this chapter, pp. 584-589). 


Current trends in external trade are determined largely by conditions and 
policies throughout the world that influence the geographical distribution of trade, 
and by changes regarding the supply of, and demand for, commodities of trade in 
which Canada is interested. ‘These factors are discussed as completely as space 
permits in Subsections 1, 6, and 7 of this Section. 

The figures of exports shown in Statement VI indicate that a shift is taking 
place in the importance of groups in the composition of our exports. In the pros- 
perity period, 1925-29, Canadian exports were predominantly agricultural. In- 
deed, in that period it was largely because bountiful harvests coincided with an 
active world demand at good prices that prosperity was widespread in Canada. In 
1927 the two groups, vegetable and animal products, made up 59 p.c. of exports, 
while non-ferrous metals constituted only 6-4 p.c. In 1939, on the other hand, 
vegetable and animal products made up only 33 p.c. of exports, but non-ferrous 
metals (including gold) increased to over 29 p.c. In this connection see the text 
regarding principal commodities exported on pp. 520-521. 
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VI—SUMMARY OF THE TRADE OF CANADA BY MAIN GROUPS, FISCAL YEARS 
1914, 1927, 1933, 1938, AND 1939. 


Values of Imports. Values of Domestic Exports. 
Group. $’000,000 $’000,000 


SS eS See 


1914.| 1927. | 1933. | 1938. | 1939.) 1914. | 1927. | 19383.| 1938. | 1939. 


— | | SS | Sf | | | | | | —— | 


Att CouUNTRIES. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 

CUGtSE ets eee tee 97-6] 213-1) 88-3] 146-3] 121-3]) 201-2} 575-0) 203-4) 285-3) 182-9 
Animals and Products.......... 41-1 53-2} 15-4) 30-4} 24-4) 76-6 167-3) 54-3 136-1) 121-2 
Fibres and Textiles............. 109-2 183-6} 61-2] 108-9} 85-0] 1-9 Ged 47 14-2] 13-3 
Woodland Papert. sacar 37-4 48-0] 20-5} 34-2} 31-9]| 63-2} 284-1] 120-9} 253-4] 214-5 
Tron and Its Products.......... 143-8] 229-4) 58-9) 209-3] 154-1) 15-5 74-3) 17-3 69-8| 58-7 
Non-Ferrous Metals.......... 35-6 52-7} 18-1) 47-1] 36-2! 53-3 82-6) 96-9 292-5) 272-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals.......... 85:3 156-8] 87-7} 136-7) 121-3 9-3 28-9 9-2 29-3) 24-6 
Chemicals and Allied Products.} 17-1 31-8} 25-5) 36-9} 34-9 4-9 16-2] 11-1 20-9) 20-6 
Miscellaneous Commodities....| 52-1 62-2} 30-8] 49-3} 49-1 5:7 18-1] 10-3 18-7] 18-6 

SE OTAUS nade cere aes 619-2) 1,030-9] 406-4] 799-1] 658-2) 431-6) 1,254-2| 528-1] 1,070-2} 927-0 
Unitep KINGDom. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 

ducts oe Bee PAs ee ee 16-2 38-3] 17-4) 18-5} 15-5) 146-8] 330-1] 114-2 145-3} 99-4 
Animals and Products.......... 5-7 5-4 2-4 5-7 4-2) 35-4 67-8] 29-9 78-0} 73-2 
Fibres and Textiles..........<.. 60-6 72-8| 25-6} 50-7) 39-5 0-2 0-9 1-3 3-8 3-4 
Woodsand!l Paperietass. ane. 3:7 3-9) 3-4 3:9) 3-6] 12-8 15-8] 11-3 45-4| 37-0 
Tron and Its Products.......... 17-3 15-0} 12-0} 31-1) 19-8 1-4 8-1 5-6 16-5} 12-6 
Non-Ferrous Metals..........:. 4-8 5-6 3:3 7:3 5-6] 16-6 14-2} 14-6 107-9] 87-2 
Non-Metallic Minerals.......... 6-3 9-3} 12-6] 13-1] 12-9] 0-4 2-3 1-3 3-4 2-8 
Chemical and Allied Products.. 4-3 4-9 4-6 7-7 6-9 0-6 3-6 2-9 5-1 5-6 
Miscellaneous Commodities....} 13-2 8-8 5-2 7-0 7-6 1-0 4-1 3-3 4-0 4:3 

TOTALS Ame taonieas 132-1 163-9} 86-5] 145-0) 115-6) 215-2} 446-9) 184-4} 409-4] 325-5 
UNITED STATES. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Pro-| - 

GU CES fic ae ee ie oie: 44.1 97-1} 30-2} 46-1} 44-5) 34-1 60-0}; 3-9 33-2| 30-4 
Animals and Products.......... 23-3 35-4 8-6} 11-6} 11-0) 32-3 75-3) 13-9 42-6) 33-4 
Fibres and Textiles............. 32-5 66:9] 22-5} 36-2) 29-4 1-2 3-5) 0-9 2-1 1:8 
Woodland" Eaper tare een 31-7 41-1) 15-1) 27-8} 26-2) 45-2] 242-0] 93-9 169-0} 145-3 
Iron and Its Products.......... 121-4} 206-7) 43-9} 170-6] 128-6)) 2-0 10-7} 2-0 6-9} 3-8 
Non-Ferrous Metals............ 27-7 42-2) 12-9) 31-0} 23-0] 34-2 41-0} 68-1 132-8] 132-2 
Non-Metallic Minerals.......... 74-2 132-0} 62-9} 105-5} 91-8] 7-2 17-6] 4-9 17-4} 11-9 
Chemicals and Allied Products. 9-6 20-6} 15-5) 22-7) 21-8 8°2 7:7 4-7 9-1 8-1 
Miscellaneous Commodities... 31-8 45-0) 20-9} 35-8) 36-2 4-0 10-6 5-1 10-0} 9-0 

WhOTALS Ree tao 396-3 687-0} 232-5) 487-3} 412-5]) 163-4 468-4] 197-4] 423-1] 375-9 


Statistical Tables of Current Trade.—Tables 10 to 18 (pp. 534-575) deal 
with the current trade statistics of the Dominion. Tables 10 and 11 are summary 
tables, showing by groups Canada’s trade with the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and all countries, by values and percentages, for the latest four fiscal years. Table 
12 shows the same in detail for exports and Table 13 for imports of all important 
commodities. Table 14 shows, by main classes, imports as dutiable or free and 
exports as of Canadian or foreign produce for the five fiscal years 1935-39. Table 15 
shows imports and exports for the fiscal year ended 1939 by degree of manufacture 
and by origin, and Table 16 gives similar information on a ‘classification according to 
purpose. 

In past years, Table 17 showed imports and exports for the two latest years 
by ports and provinces. The value of imports and exports at the several ports of 
entry were not a criterion of total imports for consumption at such ports nor all 
exports that originated there. The figures were therefore misleading unless these 
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limitations were understood and even then their value in summary form was slight. 
For this reason, the table has been discontinued this year. <A full treatment of the 
subject is given in the annual report on the Trade of Canada issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Table 17 in this issue therefore corresponds to Table 18 of 
previous editions and shows the values imported from different countries dutiable 
or free under the general, preferential, and treaty tariffs in 1939. 


Subsection 4.—Trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire. 


Trade with the United Kingdom.—Ever since Confederation the external 
trade of Canada has been carried on predominantly with one or other of the two 
great English-speaking countries, the United Kingdom and the United States (see 
Tables 5 and 6 of this chapter). In the early years of the Dominion, the United 
Kingdom, which was then lending Canada capital on a considerable scale for those 
times, supplied more than half her imports, though as a customer she came second 
to the United States. The export trade continued for some time to follow its 
accustomed channels to the United States, in spite of the denunciation of the Reci- 
procity Treaty that had expired on Mar. 17, 1866. However, partly as a result 
of the free trade policy of the United Kingdom and the protectionist policy of the 
United States, the proportion of exports tended to increase to the United Kingdom 
and decrease to the United States. In the ’70’s this proportion to the latter country, 
which had been over 50 p.c. in the first few years of Confederation, declined materi- 
ally, but for the most part remained at over 40 p.c. until after the enactment 
of the McKinley Tariff of 1890 when it fell to 35 p.c. in 1892, and as low as 27 p.c. 
in 1898. The United Kingdom, although it had been the chief market for Canadian 
exports in certain years between 1874 and 1887, definitely took the lead in 1890 and 
steadily retained that position until 1920. During the War of 1914-18 the flow of 
goods from Canada to the United Kingdom was naturally exceptionally large. 
However, the United States again became the chief market in 1921 and has main- 
tained that position continuously since 1927, except in the fiscal year 1934, when 
exports to the United States dropped to 34 p.c. of the total, partly because of tke 
diversion of exports of gold to London during that year (see pp. 500-501), and also 
to the industrial depression in the United States. 


As already indicated, at the time of Confederation, the United Kingdom was 
the principal source of Canadian imports and until 1875 that country supplied half 
or more of the requirements. The United States took the lead in 1876 and has 
maintained it since 1883. Imports from that country have exceeded half the total 
from 1877 to 1879 and continuously since 1896, the proximity of the two countries, 
the increasing population on both sides of the boundary line, the common language, 
and the similarity of tastes and economic conditions being largely responsible. The 
proportion of imports coming from the United Kingdom has shown a generally 
declining trend since 1872, although after the enactment of the British Preference 
in 1897 the actual values of imports from the United Kingdom grew larger until the 
first World War. (See under the Preferential Tariff and Empire Trade below.) 
Even during the great growing period before 1914, when large amounts of British 
capital were being invested in Canada, the proportion of imports from the United 
Kingdom tended to decline while that from the United States increased. During 
the ,War of 1914-18, when the resources of the United Kingdom were absorbed in the 
struggle, imports from that source were curtailed and dropped as low as 8-0 p.c. in the 
fiscal year 1919, while imports from the United States rose to about 82 p.c. of the 
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total at that time. Since then, the proportion of imports from the United Kingdom 
has been generally a trifle lower and that from the United States higher than in the 
period before 1914, although during the depression, under the influence of the 
Ottawa Agreements and the suspension of imports of capital goods from the United 
States, the trend was reversed, apparently temporarily. 

Statement VI, p. 510, shows Canada’s trade with the United Kingdom in two 
recent years compared with that in 1933, 1927, and 1914. It may be noted that in 
the latest years there has been a very great decline in imports of textiles, partially 
compensated by some increase in imports of iron, non-metallic mineral, and chemical 
products. Vegetable and animal products continue to make up the major part 
of exports to the United Kingdom, but there has been an actual and a great propor- 
tional increase in exports of wood and paper products and non-ferrous metals. 

The commodities making up Canada’s export and import trade with the United 
Kingdom in recent years are dealt with in summary form in Tables 10 and 11, and 
in detail in Tables 12 and 13 of this chapter. 

The Preferential Tariff and Empire Trade.—Canada was the first of the 
British Dominions to grant a preference on goods the produce and manufacture of 
the United Kingdom and reciprocating British Dominions and possessions. This 
preference was extended from time to time to other portions of the British Empire 
until now it is applicable to practically every British Dominion and possession. 
In the case of Newfoundland, in addition to the preference, Canada grants free 
admission to fish and fish products. The British West Indies receives special 
concessions under the Agreement of 1925 referred to on p. 487. 

The British preferential tariff enacted in 1897 has had the effect of stimulating 
Canada’s Empire trade. When the British preference became effective in 1897, 
Canada’s total imports from the United Kingdom amounted to only $29,401,000, 
compared with imports in 1887 valued at $44,741,000 and in 18738 at $67,997,000, 
so that from 1873 to 1897 imports from the United Kingdom declined by $38,596,000 
or 56-7 p.c. After the introduction of the British preferential tariff, the downward 
trend in the value of imports from the United Kingdom was reversed, although the 
proportion of total imports coming from the United Kingdom continued to 
decline. Imports from other Empire countries, which were insignificant before the 
beginning of the century, have increased both in actual value and proportion of 
total imports. . 

Average Rates of Duty under the British Preference-—Table 17 on p. 573 shows 
for the latest fiscal year the imports from countries of the British Empire entering 
Canada either at lower rates of duty or free under the preferential tariff, while Table 
8, on p. 532, shows the average ad valorem rates of duty on imports from the United 
Kingdom, United States, and all countries in each year since Confederation. The 
apparently higher average rate collected on imports from the United Kingdom 
than on those from the United States, in spite of the preferential tariff accorded 
British goods since 1897, is due largely to the following factors: (1) imports of 
alcoholic beverages, which are subject to high duties, bulk largely in imports from 
the United Kingdom but are negligible from the United States; (2) imports of raw 
materials for processing in Canada, which are free of duty, form an important 
part of imports from the United States; and (3) dutiable imports from the United 
Kingdom are largely highly manufactured goods which are subject to relatively 
higher rates than the semi-manufactured goods for further manufacture in Canada 
that form another large element of imports from the United States. To make a 
fair comparison between the United Kingdom and the United States of the average 
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rates of duty collected on ordinary dutiable imports, imports of alcoholic beverages 
and manufactured tobaccos should be eliminated, while imports free of duty under 
the British preference but dutiable when imported from the United States should 
be added to the dutiable imports from the United Kingdom. After these logical 
adjustments the average rate of duty on imports from the United Kingdom has been 
lower in each year since 1922, while the difference in favour of the United Kingdom 
has become 50 p.c. or more in recent years. This subject is treated in more detail 
at pp. 58-59 of the “Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1936,” 
and at pp. 509-510 of the 1987 Year Book. : 

Trade with the British Empire.—This is marked by a much larger proportion 
of exports than of imports. ‘The percentage of both import and export trade with 
the Empire, other than the United Kingdom, has shown a generally upward trend 
in the period covered since 1886. ‘The industrial organization of Canada draws 
increasing imports of raw materials from other Empire countries, which in turn 
provide an expanding market for her manufactured and specialized products. 

For the intelligent interpretation of trends in trade over a long period such as 
is covered in Statement VII, it is essential to bear in mind the effects of shifts in 
the production of commodities and in world demand, as well as fluctuations in price 
levels and in business cycles. ‘These factors are discussed at pp. 516-522 in con- 
nection with the principal commodities imported and exported and in connection 
with world trade at pp. 501-508. 


VII—CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE, REPRESENTATIVE 
FISCAL YEARS 1886-1939. 


. , Ae en Percentages of Total 
Canada’s Trade with Trade with— 
Item and Year. : Other Total : Other Total 

Kido, | British | British | yimiiee | British | British 

‘| Empire. Empire. 8 ‘| Empire. Empire. 

Imports. $ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
LENG ee eee order e sak s Serer 39,033,006 | 2,388,560 | 41,416,566 40-7 ,2°5 43-2 
VSS G satin Sauces a ee re pa 32,824,505 | 2,388,647 | 35,213,152 31-2 2-2 33-4 
DOUG re ercretestetis hess, ona ocerecetavera, oe 69,183,915 | 14,605,519 | 88,789, 434 24-4 5-1 29-5 
TOT errr tok tile ad Mee ess. 132,070,406 | 22,456,440 |154, 526, 846 21-4 3:6 25-0 
OD ees Sis on teeooc ate tenica sar 213,973,562 | 52,029,126 |266, 002,688 17°3 4-2 21-5 
LAE PRacetntiares fica e ¢ 117,185,343 | 31,973,910 |149, 109,253 15:7 4-3 20-0 
[OOO cisstite ne ce otitis hte: 163,731,210 | 45,088,918 |208,820,12s 17-6 4-9 22:5 
BAYA Jaca eS se SPR ES Ot: ERE 194,041,381 | 63,346,829 |257,388,210 15-3 5:0 20-3 
LOSU Mee maraareas sc caset eset: s 189,179,738 | 63,494,864 |252, 674,602 15-2 5-1 20-3 
NOSGE ere n crepes che peace noi iaretare 86,466,055 | 33,918,269 |120,384,324 21:3 8:3 29°6 
Ry Re AS At ae Taare ae 105,100,764 | 35,308,122 |140, 403,886 24-2 8-2 32-4 
VOST) Sper oe cas seal es 129,507,885 | 68,657,957 198,165,842 19-3 10-2 29-5 
JOS8see aa views sieves. 145,008,7711) 88,196,645 1/233, 205,416! 18-2 11-0 29-2 
LOS Gee Worse saiisu ee tanele cs, g tyaie 115,636,017 | 65,074,178 |180,710, 195 17-6 9-9 27°4 
Exports (Canadian). 

Pegg, NOSE! LOO) 36,694,263 | 3,262,803 | 39,957,066 ” 47-2 4.2 51-4 
Tee a Se Os ee ee Sem 62,717,941 | 4,048,198 | 66,766, 139 57-2 3-7 60-9 
ST nl ph seh Samad sti ae 127,456,465 | 10,964,757 |138,421, 229 54-2 4-5 58-7 
LO Tae anaes ule cuits Clk tiahe ities 215,253,969 | 23,388,548 |238, 642,517 49-9 5-4 55:3 
LT WARS ORR Re ...../812, 844,871 | 90,607,348 |403,452,219 26:3 7:6 33-9 
WOU Serem slatomyeoa's oak oy Pe 299,361,675 | 46,473,735 |345, 835,410 40 +4 6-3 46-7 
1 Yet ae ae i Raia ae 508,237,560 | 90,330,485 |598, 567,995 38-5 6:8 45-3 
Ob cacgttrersighenes oraia cise as yptans eee 429,730,485 {106,258,803 |535, 989,288 31:4 7°8 39-2 
Moiese cate sel. eee e eaten sexe a7 281,745,965 | 97,825,173 |379,571, 138 25:2 8-7 33-9 
DD te ces Seis e eke ae sa kia 184,361,019 | 37,757,908 |222, 118,927 34-9 7:2 42-1 
DSA caety laity decane set Gat: 288,582,666 | 50,423,723 |339, 006,389 43-3 7°6 50-9 
“NY CoRR Se SS Roehl 407,996,698 | 87,601,407 |495,598, 105 38°4 8-3 46-7 
Dla, oie tetelikatearestcdsc! ots, erties eye 409,411,682 |108,027,338 |517,4389, 020 38-2 10-1 48-3 
1 erect cea eye eee te tae 325,465,011 |102, 768,387 |428, 233,398 35-1 11-1 46-2 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1989 Year Book. 
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Subsection 5.—Trade with United States and Other Foreign Countries.* 


For convenience of comparison and to avoid repetition, the relative importance 
of the United Kingdom and the United States in the trade of Canada is discussed 
in connection with the United Kingdom under Subsection 4, p. 511. A record of 
the value and proportion of trade with the United States in each year since 1868 
is given in Tables 5 and 6 of this chapter, pp. 530 and 531. 


The commodities of Canadian export and import trade with the United States 
are shown in summary form in Tables 10 and 11 and in detail in Tables 12 and 13 
of this chapter. 

Trade with the United States by main groups of commodities for two recent 
fiscal years compared with 1933, 1927, and 1914 is shown in Statement VI, p. 510. 
Non-metallic minerals (chiefly coal and petroleum products) and chemicals are an 
increasingly important factor in imports from the United States, although iron 
products again became the most important group in 1935 and there are still large 
imports of textiles, which include raw cotton, and of vegetable products largely 
comprised of tropical or out-of-season fruits and vegetables. Aside from the effects 
of the Ottawa Agreements, with their purpose of increasing intra-Empire trade, and 
of the at-times heavy discount against Canadian funds in the United States, a factor 
in the fluctuation of the United States share in imports into Canada that should 
not be overlooked is the influence of capital expenditures here. The United States is 
the principal external source for machinery, equipment, and structural materials. 
The almost complete cessation of capital expenditures in the depression, therefore, 
affected imports from the United States more than from any other country, while 
recovery tended to cause them to rise more rapidly again. 


Another important factor influencing imports from the United States is Canadian 
purchasing power which is very directly affected by exports to the United States. 
These latter were seriously curtailed by the very high rates on important Canadian 
products introduced by the Hawley-Smoot Tariff of June, 1930, and thereafter 
imports from the United States showed a greater decline than Canadian exports 
to that country. (See the 1936 Year Book, p. 508.) 


However, this situation has been relieved by the trade agreements. The 
influence of the economic recovery in both Canada and the United States should not 
be overlooked as a factor in the recent increases of trade, while shipments of gold 
to the United States have augmented exports to that country. 


Canadian Trade via the United States.—Imports from overseas countries 
via the United States have steadily declined in recent years, especially those from 
the British Empire. This decrease has followed: (1) general propaganda to utilize 
Canadian sea and river ports; (2) additional concessions to goods imported under 
the preferential tariff if they come direct. Provision has been made, in trade treaties 
and agreements negotiated with foreign countries, that goods must be imported via 
a Canadian sea or river port in order to obtain the full benefits of special rates of 
duty. Between 1920 and 1939 imports via the United States have decreased from 
9-5 p.c. to 1-9 p.c. of the total imports from overseas countries. 


The proportion of exports from Canada to overseas countries going via the 
United States has shown a considerable decline since 1927, the percentages by fiscal 


*Tables 14 to 45 (pp. 938-133) of the “‘Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1939”’, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, show the trade of Canada in leading commodities with 
96 British and foreign countries for the fiscal years 1937 and 1938. 
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years being: 1927, 39-4; 1928, 38-7; 1929, 36-6; 1930, 33-7; 1931, 27-3; 1932, 18-7; 
1933, 14-2; 1934, 14-4; 1935, 17-3; 1936, 18-4; 1937, 16-5; 1938, 11-4, and 1939, 8-4. 
An important factor in the decline for recent years was the requirement of direct 
shipment for goods to qualify under the Empire preferences introduced in Britain, 
but this factor was cancelled, so far as wheat is concerned, under the United King- 
dom-United States Trade Agreement which came into effect Jan. 1, 1939. Details 
of exports via the United States by countries are given in Table 20 of this chapter. 


Trade with Other Foreign Countries.—The positions occupied by the 
United States and other foreign countries in Canada’s trade in various years from 
1886 to 1939 are shown in Statement VIII below. During the War of 1914-18 and 
the years immediately following, when production and exports by many European 
countries were curtailed, imports from the United States rose to a high proportion, 
_ while those from other foreign countries declined. With this exception, the pro- 
portion of imports from other foreign countries has remained surprisingly constant, 
at about one-tenth to one-eighth of total imports, over the period of nearly half a 
century. Canadian exports to other foreign countries increased from 4-5 p.c. to 
24-0 p.c. in 1929 but they have since declined. 


VIII.—CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES REPRESENTATIVE FISCAL YEARS 1886-1939. 


Canada’s Trade with— Percentages of Total Trade with— 
Item and Year. : Other All : Other All 
He ke Foreign Foreign iene Foreign Foreign 
: Countries. | Countries. : Countries. | Countries. 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Imports. 
LES OS SO ANY ere ae 42,818,651 | 11,756,920 54,575,571 44.6 12-2 56-8 
NSOGS Seterte ee te decison ee 53,529,390 | 16,618,619 70,148, 009 50-8 15-8 66-6 
URLS Si ie Pn BeOS See aeRO ae 169,256,452 | 30,694,394 199, 950, 846 59-6 10:9 70-5 
LOLA ee ee oltre cok 396,302,138 | 68,365,014 464, 667,152 64-0 11-0 75°0 
LOD Tah easy OM a cake Gis 856,176,820 |117,979,374 974, 156, 194 69-0 9-5 78-5 
QOD TOE SLA Res AAAS ae 515,958,196 | 82,736,883 | 598,695,079 69-0 11-0 80-0 
DUC VACRES Bh oes ans aa Oe See 608,618,542 |109, 890, 062 718,508, 604 65-6 11-9 77°5 
BOZO RRO ER en oe es ere 868,012,229 |140,278,652 | 1,008,290,881 68-6 11-1 79-7 
LOSO Sas eis ttn Take 847,442,037 |148, 156,943 995,598,980 67:9 11-8 79°7 
FOSS AOe codes othe floes de 232,548,055 | 538,451,365 285,999,420 57-2 13-2 70-4 
LOBE ee tee Se A 238,187,681 | 55,207,058 | 293,394,739 54-9 12-7 67-6 
NOS eee ort Nate ee 393 , 720,662 | 79,989,062 473,709, 724 58-6 11-9 70-5 
TORS Ts SE LINE, .|487, 279, 50711 78,584,995!) 565,864,502 4 61-0 9-8 70-8 
HEL ED execs RORASIEISIS GRRE I 412,476,817 | 65,041,022 477,517, 839 62-7 9-9 72°6 
Exports (Canadian). 

TEP S EY Sauntecach Meee eee 34,284,490 | 3,515,148 37,799, 638 44-1 4-5 48-6 
Gees ae oo ee 37,789,481 5,152,185 42,941, 666 34-4 4-7 39-1 
NBGOG Tec tack ee we toe fen 83,546,306 | 13,516,428 97,062, 734 85°5 5-8 41-3 
ZI ys ieee a3 ak eas Siar IMC 163,372,825 | 29,573,097 192,945,922 37-9 6°8 44-7 
TDG eae vt ted ibe bls =o 542,322,967 |248,388,515 785,711,482 45-6 20°5 66-1 
| PA ge Sa RS ARN Ed Sia 292,588,643 |101,816, 627 394,405,270 89-5 13-8 53°3 
RO LGse ha ee hee cate hee oe 480,199,723 |241, 800,429 722,000, 152 36-4 18-3 54-7 
D029 ee nee sec cae ees eae 504,161,604 |328,108, 239 832, 269, 843 36°8 24-0 60-8 
; ELSON ie, Sees rien ae one 515,049,763 |225,637,401 740, 687, 164 46-0 20e1 66-1 
DDSO TR Reis ee ee tees 197,424,723 |108,520, 628 305,945,351 37-4 20:5 57-9 
1 ES ie oF eae BAR IN ete at MPR 220,072,810 |106, 874,872 326,947, 682 33-0 16-1 49-1 
Mena Sor ee tao eee: 435,014,544 |130, 569, 257 565,583,801 41-0 12-3 53-3 
Ses ig de eR Fac 423,131,091 |129, 658,498 552,789,589 39-6 12-1 51-7 
TOR LES Sale Ae ie na dl 875, 939,361 |122, 789,486 498,728, 847 40:6 13-2 53-8 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. Changes do not affect percentages. 
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Subsection 6.—Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents 
and Countries. 


Canadian Trade by Continents.—A summary of the imports and 
exports of Canada by continents for representative fiscal years since 1929 is given in 
Statement IX, below. The part of the table showing percentages is of particular 
interest as indicating trends in the distribution of trade. In connection with these 
trends, the influences affecting the geographical distribution of world trade as out- 
lined on pp. 503-505 should be considered. ‘The fiscal year 1929 was the peak year 
before the depression while 1933 was the lowest year. In the declining phase of 
the depression the percentage of imports from the United Kingdom and “Other 
Europe” tended to increase while that from the United States fell off very consider- 
ably. In the recovery phase since 1933 the percentage of imports from the United 
States has risen again, while that from “Other Europe” has declined to a much 
lower figure than formerly. Compared with 1929, much larger proportions of 
imports are now coming from Asia, Oceania, and Africa, due to increased direct 
imports of industrial raw materials from these continents. The restrictive measures 
regarding trade adopted by many European countries have greatly reduced the share 
of “Other Europe” in the exports of Canada while the market for Canadian goods 
in Oceania and Africa has expanded. 


IX.—CANADA’S TRADE BY CONTINENTS, REPRESENTATIVE FISCAL YEARS 1929-39. 


Values in Millions of Dollars. Percentages of Totals. 


1929. }1933. | 1934. ] 1936. | 1938. | 1939. | 1929. ] 1933. | 1934. | 1936. | 1938. 1939. 


— —— | | | | —— | — | | | | — | ——— | | | 


Item and Continent. 


IMPORTS. 

HUPOPO.. cose cess 286-7| 121-4] 189-1) 156-1] 190-7] 154-0] 22-6) 29-9} 32-1] 27-7) 23-8] 23-4 
United Kingdom...} 194-0| 86-5) 105-1] 117-€| 145-0) 116-6) 15-3| 21-3| 24-2) 20-9| 18-1) 17-6 
Othor.*. wate > 92°7| 34-9) 84-0} 38-2 45°7| 88-4 7°38 8-6 7-9 6:8) 8-7 5-8 

North America....... 894 3] 246-5} 251-3) 335-9) 504-2) 429-6) 70-7} 60-6! 57-9] 59-7) 63-1) 65-3 
United States....... 868+1| 282-6) 238-2) 319-5| 487-3) 412-5) 68-6) 67-2) 64-9) 56-8) 61-0] 62-7 
Other 2 fe keke: 26-2) 13-9) 18-11| 16-4 16°9| 17-1 2] 8-4 Pd) Py dO Pe 308) 2-6 

South America....... 26-5} 10-6) 11-64) 19-5 23-8} 21-6 2-1 2-6 2:7] 3-5 3-0/0 3:3 

ASIa Oy fhe temo 33-5} 12-4] 16-2) 28-4 43-6] 32-6] 2-6 3:1 3°7 5-0 5-5 4-9 

Oceanis a5. Swe ee 22-5 9-1 9-7) 12-8 22-3) 15-0 128) 99 2-2) 3233 2:3 2-8 2-3 

AETICA (25s Rk Rae ween 2-2 6-4 5-9} 10-0 14-5 5-4 0-2 1-6 1-3 1-8 1-8 0-8 


-__ | | | | | | | — 


ey | ee | 


Toras, Imports. .|1,265-7| 406-4] 433-8} 562-7} 799-1) 658-2) 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 100-0 100-0 


——— | | | — | | | | | | | | 


Exports (Canadian). 


EUrOpe i455 cs Teivse sore 642-8) 257-1) 360-9} 372-7] 480-6] 401-6) 47-0) 48-7] 54-2) 44-0} 45-0) 43-3 
United Kingdom...| 429-7) 184-4) 288-6] 321-6] 409-4) 325-5] 81-4) 34-9] 48-3) 87-9) 88-8] 85-1 
Other isc. Seah. hee, 218-1) 72-7) 72-8) 61-1] 71-2) 76-1)) 15-6] 13-8) 10:9) 6-1) 6-?7| 8-2 

North America....... 547-1} 223-3} 243-3} 381-8] 453-4) 402-7]) 40-0} 42-3) 36-6} 44-9} 42-3) 48-5 
United States...... 604°2| 197-4) 220-1} 360-3) 423-1) 375-9) 36-9) 87-4) 88-0) 48-4) 389-5) 40-6 
EDGR iiasesten Bibs oes 42-9) 25-9| 28-2) 21-5) 380-3) 26-8) 38-1) 4-9) 38-6) 2-5) 2-8] 28-9 

South America....... 32-6} 6-6) 7:9) 12-9) 19-4) 13-3) 2-4) 1-2) 1-2) 1-5) 1-8) 1-4 

ASIAS hoses Art 88-2) 22-7) 26-3} 28-1} 43-3) 36-2) 6-4) 4-3) 38-9} 8-3) 4-0) 3-9 

OCBADIG sod. sh OR 355.05 87:3} 12-4) 17-5) 35-2} 50-1) 52-3) 2-7) 2-41 2:6) 4-1) 4-7] 5-7 

INITICA Lc here terete ers ate 20-3} 6-0) 10-0) 18:3) 23-4) 20-8) 1-5) 1-1) 1-5) 2-2) 2-2) °2-2 

Toraus, Exports.|1,368-3) 528-1) 665-9] 849-0/1,070-2| 926-9] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 


1Revised since the publication of the 1989 Year Book. 


Imports from Principal Countries.—Statement X, which follows, shows how 
predominant are the two great English-speaking countries as sources of supply 
of Canadian imports. Trade with these two leading countries is more fully covered 
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in Subsections 4 and 5 of this Section. The percentage of imports from countries 
from which Canada obtains important industrial materials is tending to rise with 
the progress of recovery in Canada. Imports from France have been seriously 
affected in recent years by the unfavourable economic conditions prevailing in that 
country, while Germany’s restrictive policy regarding trade is resulting in a declining 
trend in imports from that country. In Table 18 of this chapter will be found the 
values of imports from all important countries in recent years. 


X.—PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL IMPORTS INTO CANADA FROM EACH OF TWELVE 
LEADING COUNTRIES, FISCAL YEARS 1936-39. 


Norr.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1939. 


Percentages P.C. Increases or 

Rank in— of Decreases in 1939 

Country. Total Imports. Compared with— 
1936) 1937]1938\1939 1936. | 1987. ) 1938. | 1939. || 1936. 1937. 1938. 
1 1 1 PAiMUMIted States...A1 weiss hee 56-8 | 58-6 | 61-1 | 62-7 || +29-1 | + 4-8 | —15-3 
2 ee 2 2.lwWUnited-Kingdom.:....s% ooese os 20-9 | 19-3 | 18-1 | 17-6 |) — 1-9 | —10-7 | —20-3 
TOO as 3 | British Straits Settlements..... 1:3 1-6 1-9 1-6 |} +46-8 | + 0-2 | —32-2 
3 4 5 oly Gorman: 9.6 leaves cra iene es 1:8 1-7 1:4 1:5 |} + 2-1 | —13-4 |} —11-2 
5 6 4 De AMIS DESIRE nave vecz osha ore bw eis cee 1:3 1-4 1:5 1-3 |} +21-0 | — 7-0 | —27-6 
4 if 6 Goi Britishindias) 3.87 2. eae: 1:3 1-2 1-2 1-3 | +12-0 | + 0-4 | —11-2 
13° }.1be2h 16 Malte @©OVOMMSIA. oot ath Foc boc.o% co bande. 0:7 0:7 0-6 1-2 | +82-3 | +69-2 | +66-0 
10 | 13 | 14 SAL Britisn Guiana soo. ee ahcatee 0:8 0-8 0:7 1-1 || +47-7 | +389-1 | +26-5 
8 8 8 OP WES OLS TINS, Goce aks, Sietels a ola es os ee 0-9 1-0 0-9 0-9 || +21-9 |} — 7-2 | —16-8 
TV NL 2 Shes TO) We Parmtica ARG Sees Fhe « Me 0:8 0:8 0:7 0-9 || +40-6 | +20-:9 | + 7-0 
7 Oe WMA aE FANCG eos Se ee at ne hie oe a crass 1-2 1-0 0:8 0:9 | —11-4 | — 7-8 | — 8-3 
TOv| hac inon A Loe Japan's iy. teh eee ek ee thee 0-6 0:7 0:7 0-7 || +28-9 | — 6-9 | —22-7 


Percentages of Total Imports 
Coming from Above 12 Countries| 88:5 | 88-7 | 89-7 | 91-7 - = - 


Exports to Principal Countries.—Percentages in Statement XI, as in the 
import statement, are indicative of the predominance of the United Kingdom and 
the United States as customers of Canada. Similarity of tastes and standards of 
living, as well as favourable tariff arrangements, are important factors in expand- 
ing exports of Canadian products to the other British dominions. Table 19 of this 
chapter gives actual values of Canadian exports to all important British and foreign 
countries for the latest five fiscal years. 


XI.—PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS FROM CANADA TO EACH OF 
TWELVE LEADING COUNTRIES, FISCAL YEARS 1936-39. 


Notre.—Countries arranged in order of importance 1939. 


he 
Percentages P.C. Increases or 


Rank in— of Decreases in 1939 

Country. Domestic Exports. Compared with— 
1936)|1937]1938)]1939] - 1936. | 1937. ] 1938. | 1939. |} 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Etat aiiaidiel alo Wnited tates. ase. css «sdes aae 42-4 | 41-0 | 39-5 | 40-6 |] + 4-3 | —13-6 | —11-2 
eee seal eon Umted KWinedomnn. boobies cual 37-9 | 38-4 | 38:3 | 35-1 |] + 1-2 | —20-2 | —20-5 
SENSE eho aero sl; AUSUTAlIAs Ss ntnitaclacs s,08-16k s8% 2 2:8) 2-5} 3:0] 3-6] +38-7 | +23-4 | + 2-6 
AQtgbr 40 42 Japan. 26. .asiis eed). 2% 1-7} 2-0 | 2-5} 2-3 | +41-8 | — 2-7 | —21-0 
MMe Onc OM Nip Dein GSOTIRANY.\ wet actos c sc.'s Velng «tee 0-5 | 0-7} 1-1] 1-9 |]4+290-3 |4+127-3 | +45-2 
aMrs tO. LhAG PANE w Zealand: ins. cbe soe ksleele 129) UE 1-5] 1-8 } +66-7 | +52-3 | + 6-3 
Spiel peels ribish, south Atria .s 3 svete. Ls fol ee ico 1-5 | 1-7} +17-9 | + 2-2} — 1:8 
Bas Maer liaS. | ESOL EIN, cry Sate Weltal dx ccsestea settee 1-3 | 2-2} 1-4] 1-1 || —10-0 | —57-5 | —31-7 
SCO H tS ie: Go INetherlandssxuersn2 s facies eee 1-1] 1-0] 1-2} 1-1] + 4-8 | — 9-3 | —25-4 
ie ab 10 |B rance |) oc: osc: Riv «Ee Sew DS 0:9 | 1-1} 0-7 | O-9 |} 414-8 | —25-1 | +15-4 
TOF 4.107791 i Newfoundlandiic. fe. 0-8 | 0-7) 0-9 | 0-9 | +16-5 | + 4-0 | —14-4 
Ee Ed Lo aes INOP WAY. obo cid icie tua /ac2 49.0, oso diovenaiels 0-5 | 0-7 | 0-6] 0-8 |) +67-4 | +11-0 | +14-9 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Percentages of Total Domestic 
Exports Going to Above 12 
COURLRIER iss Ace he cele. ati tieele 92-9 | 93-0 | 92-3 | 91-8 - - - 
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Subsection 7.—Principal Commodities Imported and Exported. 


The commodities that make up Canada’s external trade are shown in detail for 
the four latest fiscal years in Tables 12, dealing with exports, and 13, with imports, 
beginning on p. 536 and p. 548, respectively. 


Canada’s Principal Imports.—In the interpretation of the trends in imports, 
shown in Statement XII, the effects of price changes and of fluctuations of the so- 
called business cycle should be kept in mind. Thus the Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices on the 1926 base was 59-3 in the calendar year 1889, 
52-1 in 1899, 59-5 in 1909, 184-0 in 1919, 95-6 in 1929, and 78-6 in 1938; these 
calendar years approximate to the fiscal years ended 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 
and 1939. In the matter of business fluctuations, the fiscal years 1890 and 1900 
were affected by the long period of depressed commercial conditions accompanying 
declining price trends extending from 1872 to 1897; the fiscal year 1910 was influenced 
by the general development boom in Western Canada; 1920 was affected by the 
feverish activity that immediately followed the War of 1914-18; 1930 represented 
the end of the security inflation period and the beginning of the downturn; while in 
1939, recovery, as compared with the low figures of 1933, was under way to a marked 
degree, both in general activity and in the level of wholesale prices. 


During the period of 49 years covered by the statement, great changes have 
occurred in the character of the leading imports, due to developments both in the 
industrial organization of the country and the goods consumed by the people. Thus 
in 1890, many present-day leading imports, such as crude petroleum, automobiles 
and parts, artificial silk, electrical apparatus, and aluminium, were either non-existent 
or formed very insignificant items of trade. Imports of farm implements in 1890 
were valued at only $161,000 but, due to the tremendous agricultural expansion 
in Canada since that time, as well as to increasing mechanization of agricultural 
operations, imports of farm implements have grown to a large item in spite of the 
wide development of their manufacture within the country. On the other hand, a 
number of the leading imports of 1890, such as woollen goods and raw wool, sugar 
and products, silk goods, tea, grain products, and meats, have become relatively 
much less important as imports. Then again, there were certain leading imports in 
1890, such as coal, rolling-mill products, machinery, and fruits, that still remain 
among the chief items of imports owing to the absence of coal and high-grade iron 
ore deposits in the central portion of Canada, where population and industry are 
chiefly concentrated, and to the demand for fruits that cannot be grown in Canada. 
Owing to the industrial development of Canada since the beginning of the century, 
many of the leading imports are now raw materials required by Canadian industries. 
The quantities of a number of these raw materials imported in each year since 1911 
are shown in Table 9, p. 533. 


Among the factors affecting short-term fluctuations of imports, as distinct 
from the long-term trends outlined above, probably the greatest is the so-called 
business cycle. In periods of prosperous industrial and commercial activity, when 
exports move freely to world markets at remunerative prices, the national income is 
on a correspondingly high level and the demand for imported goods in great variety 
expands accordingly. Especially typical of prosperity periods are large expenditures 
on capital improvements and upon luxuries, while in years of depression expendi- 
tures under these two categories are eliminated or very seriously curtailed. It is, 
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therefore, an indication of returning prosperity in Canada to find imports of ma- 
chinery, rolling-mill products, electrical apparatus, farm implements, automobiles, 
unmanufactured wood, etc., recovering something of the relative importance among 
imports that they held for a few years up to 19380. 


XII.—CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, AND 1939. 


Notre.—Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1939. 


Commodity. 


1 

2 

3 |Machinery, except farm 
4 |Rolling-mill products... 
5 |Automobile parts...... 
OEE RLS oa tae ete. ode 
7 \Sugar and products..... 
8 |Farm implements...... 
9 |Books and printed mat- 


~*t't¥ |Cotton s00ds:. 2. o..4. 5 
12> Automobiles Sots. 5.3 
13 |Woollen i 

CAMPSIShe: cee ee aes 
14 |Electrical apparatus.... 
15 |Rubber products....... 
16 |Petroleum, refined..... 
17S | COLON aTAWe. oe ain: has 
18 oe OTlseeh Ree Fes 


20 Fine hemp, and jute.. 

21 Paper beg bbw te tad beets 
22 |Clay and products..... 
23 |Engines and boilers.... 
24 |Alcoholic beverages.... 
25 |Stone and products..... 
26 |Glass and glassware... . 
27 IMegetabless......5...%". 
28 |Noils, tops, and waste 


31 |Wood, unmanufactured. 
32 Aluminium RS aed et ee 


34 |Dyeing and tanning ma- 

terials.. Sat 
35 |Wood, manufactured... 
36 |Silk, artificial bry turd a. 5 
37 Fertilizers Be raat ERE 


39))| Woolkraw. 4.0. .0See. a... 
40 |Coffee, green........... 
41 |Nuts, edible........... 
42 |Drugs and medicines... 
43 |Hides and skins, raw... 


46 |Soda and eoripounde: : 
47 |Cotton yarns.. owe 
48 |Brass and products. wt 
49 |Woollen yarns.. , 
50 |Fish 
Ole Silk Paodsiayne hese 
52 |Hardware and cutlery.. 
53 |Cocoa and chocolate... 
ya NCO CR ea ea 
55 {Clocks and watches. ... 
56 |Tubes and pipe, iron.... 


1None recorded. 


1890. 


1 
8,013, 156 
1,877,551 
5, 645, 704 

1 


2,400, 851 
6,452, 654 
161,277 


1,404, 583 


3,034,049 
3,792,584 
1 


"337, 859 


12,100 
1,058,001 
£1735 077 
1,444,727 

159 


193, 529 


484,217 
1,355, 230 
1 


14,444 
672,885 
1,729,058 
591, 158 


484, "008 


1900. 


$ 


23,344 

11,012, 223 

5,159, 952 

11,905, 937 
1 


3,133,407 
8,610, 845 
2,148, 867 


1,588, 482 


8, 298, 884 
6,399, 705 
1 


9,427,575 


625, 749 


151,510 
2,106, 441 
1,879,333 
3,775, 240 

12,543 

277,708 


711,508 
824,195 
1 


88,974 
1,012,535 
1,574,834 

491,148 
400, 441 
481,359 
4,214,012 
3,065,410 
282,191 
624,873 
321,348 
851, 606 
402,328 
1,060, 708 
3, 880, 535 
1,434, 209 
286,363 
825,541 
698,378 
1, 122, 987 


1910. 


$ 


1,189,081 
27,516, 678 
14, 690,873 
15, 692, 052 

269,586 

8,316, 462 
14,962,770 

2,661,207 


4,127,179 


7,806, 665 
17,928, 093 
1,732,215 


20,767,010 
3, 688,538 
6,151, 157 
2,326, 681 
9,384,801 
1,872,265 
5,347,854 
5,340,312 
4,567,810 
3,418, 844 
2,019, 558 
4,459,566 
1,773,953 
2,932, 104 
1,751,265 


599, 446 
5, 768,075 
4,202,934 
8,324,585 

794,490 

393,011 


1,412,099 
3,085,079 
1 


5,395, 423 
1,376, 023 
1,587,175 
1,194,061 
1, 237, 292 
962,083 
8, 235,819 
10, 273, 428 
3,345, 550 
785,524 
767,760 
2,228,215 
1,671,765 
1,630,744 
3,590, 829 
1,937, 647 
1,130,335 
891,820 
1,459, 617 
2,358, 848 


1920. 


$ 


20,306, 693 
60,072, 629 


36,716,791 . 


39,985,746 
12,674, 823 
33, 463 , 270 
73,618,354 
14,578, 106 


11, 228, 018 


9,806,073 
49, 088, 060 
15,035,545 


45,545, 127 
15,550, 254 
18,059, 435 
10,566, 692 
33, 854, 457 
15,973,417 
8,336, 163 
15, 923, 836 
9,949,574 
6,371,567 
12,997,757 
9,135, 536 
3, 687,702 
6,926,459 
5, 722, 600 


5, 830, 957 
12,877,520 
17, 102, 702 
14,112,391 

2,747,385 

3,090, 845 


5, 623, 720 
7,893 , 284 
1 


1,796,752 
3,821,880 
2,672,211 
4,711,079 
5,889,573 
3,402, 932 
22,654, 661 
10, 181,034 
4,601,716 
2,982,371 
4,078,510 
4,531,015 
4,445,270 
3,491,678 
31,341,944 
4,210,142 
7,626,745 
2,050, 286 
3, 126, 267 
4,160,378 


1930. 


$ 


50, 951, 202 
56,812, 418 
69, 702, 213 
61, 943 , 553 
35,746, 929 
34, 277, 882 
27, 987, 156 
30,075, 453 


18, 130,779 


25,082, 671 
27,275,170 
34, 464, 666 


32, 632, 927 
37,611, 263 
20, 025,316 
25, 180,476 
21,682,463 
12,244, 151 
10, 694,379 
14,995, 198 
14, 764, 904 
12, 256,769 
15, 146, 436 
45,026, 487 
8,702, 988 
10, 453, 706 
11,040,765 


3, 833, 801 
11, 923, 949 
11,537,331 
15,348, 150 

6,058, 864 

8,360, 968 


3,548, 656 
12,711,307 
13,418,910 
5, 033, 592 

5,957,078 
4,306,945 
5,924, 635 
5,095, 109 
3,808,721 
8,402,075 
11, 181,203 
5,020,921 

4,410,621 
3, 827,867 

7,000, 455 

5,870,353 

3,474,921 
19, 606, 589 

4,950,119 

3,651,425 
3,192,449 

3,495, 659 

5, 948, 162 


1939. 


$ b 


41, 483,348 
35,937,195 
35, 286,756 
23, 482, 193 
23, 455, 938 
21,209, 784 
20, 281,515 
18,079, 948 


15,340, 194 


15,070, 858 
14, 466, 653 
13, 131, 262 


12,735,945 
12,501, 483 
12, 105, 836 
12,034,010 
11,311, 409 
10,538 , 840 
9,598, 848 
7,981, 962 
7,575,317 
7,193,037 
7,132,502 
6,805,490 
6,718, 684 
6,696,774 
6,075, 290 


5,582,058 
5, 458, 739 
5, 052, 200 
4,786,947 
4,562,424 
4,499, 278 


4,418, 127 
4, 239, 406 
4,212,772 
3,863, 293 
3,779, 167 
3,784,320 
3, 622, 669 
3, 483, 983 
3,368,361 
3,236,395 
3,123,599 © 
2,735,091 
2,610, 663 
2,504, 708 
2,437,964 
2,353,577 
2,325,702 
2,271,307 
2,122,906 
2,104,090 
2,090, 617 
2,072, 602 
1, 902, 843 
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XII.—CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, AND 1939— 


concluded. 
No. Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1939. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

57) | Lobacco; Taw -s.00 6.0008 1,344,985 | 1,508,359 | 3,229,239 | 13,604,757 | 6,471,626 1,853,969 
58 |Manila, sisal, istle, etc., 

fibreretee. oeee ee 1 1 1,548,457 | 5,195,812 | 3,822,613 1,801,513 
BOe| Meats? arch cise. jes Boe 1,632,143 | 1,371,184 | 2,427,901 | 22,100,333 | 7,599,473 1,798,249 
60 |Stamped and _ coated 

PrOUUCtS oc eee eee 42,042 268, 545 492,884 | 1,016,777 | 2,349,230 1,548, 253 
GLoISCCdSs0 tee eae 478,397 1,916, 994 1,167,321 4,210,782 5,061, 255 1,462,895 
62 |Gums and resins....... 159,508 287,276 | 2,256,807 | 4,987,716 | 3,431,591 1,428, 266 
63 \Goke.. -a.2 ee mee earee 155,513 506,839 | 1,695,603 | 2,476,450 | 6,403,354 1,413,111 
64 |Animals, living......... 837,385 S47 168ne dell, (2004 Weyl, otcel mesOset OF 1,406, 109 
Gd: | Sulphur aoe cee. See 44,276 215, 433 430,632 | 1,296,458 | 3,823,245 1,376,302 
G6. | Wire iron son, coms. sok 387,490 | 1,844,788 | 3,530,226 | 5,843,623 | 3,658,798 1,335, 684 
67 |Musical instruments.. .. 434,814 390,407 | 1,207,592 | 4,329,093 | 3,130,873 1,171,754 
68 |Surgical instruments. ... 25, 186 103, 740 209,302+\ 1, 137,5679\'5 1 ,,0bi.d04 1,035, 249 
69 |Diamonds, unset....... 110,480 451,792 | 1,902,710 | 4,470,846 | 3,198,871 1,033,184 
70 |Plants and trees........ 136,326 28,510 178,470 709,507 | 1,913,447 889, 464 
71 |Celluloid in lumps...... 18,311 27,136 120,002 743,856 | 2,042,941 885,964 
72 |Nickel-plated ware..... 13,578 18,843 573,591 | 1,630,047 | 3,022,935 833,810 
(aril SPICES caxtenek see iaee PAE SE Oy C4 842,597 428,075 1,130,902 1,478,575 794, 553 
74 |Copper and products... 484,189 1, 271,270 3,488, 260 8,568,035 | 14,898, 632 780, 780 
75 |Optical instruments. ... 40,515 181, 852 575,929 947,075 | 1,391,045 702,272 
76 |Hats and caps.......... 1, 258, 409 1, 687, 422 3,420, 609 4,216,333 2,908,340 546,009 - 
dla | DSOMD: wiik aaa MEO aces 148, 618 446, 135 813,619 | 1,534,082 | 1,316,418 473,531 
LS SalGee certs erie the te - 309,840 325, 433 465,253 | 1,336,176 897, 925 437,779 


(De Butters, cites Bee eee es 62,212 290, 220 92,934 176,994 | 14,471,688 96, 454 
1 None recorded. 


Canada’s Principal Exports.—In the interpretation of the figures of the com- 
modities exported, as shown in Statement XIII, the same qualifications should apply 
regarding price changes and business fluctuations as cited above in the case of 
imports. Furthermore, factors influencing world trade, as outlined for recent years 
in Subsection 1, pp. 501-508, have an important bearing upon trends in Canadian 
exports. Since agricultural products are still an important element in Canadian 
exports, variations in crop conditions here and in other parts of the world cause 
important fluctuations in the year-to-year volume and value of exports. Among 
special circumstances affecting Canadian exports in the fiscal year 1939, may be 
mentioned lower prices for wheat, further industrial recovery in the United States 
and other countries, and a steady demand for metals, due partly to armament 
programs. 


Over the period of 49 years covered by the statement, the changes in Canada’s 
exports have been very great, both in volume and in the relative importance of 
commodities. The great agricultural expansion of the Canadian West had scarcely 
begun in 1890. The leading exports then were sawmill and timber products, cheese, 
fish, cattle, barley, coal, and furs—indicating the large dependence of Canadian 
production at that time upon the eastern forests, mixed-farming areas, and fisheries. 
The five leading exports in 1989 were very unimportant in 1890. The year 1910 
is the earliest year in which wheat appears as the leading export in the statement, 
although this first occurred in 1906. The rise of the great pulp and paper industry 
to a leading position has been still more recent, as have industries connected with 
the production of non-ferrous metals, automobiles, and rubber tires. On the other 
hand, exports of the products of mixed-farming operations, such as cattle, hides, 
cheese, and butter, while showing wide fluctuations, have not expanded propor- 
tionately, and in some cases were very little or no greater in 1939 than in 1800, 
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Much of the new agricultural area developed since 1890 has been better adapted to 
grain growing than to mixed-farming operations, so that, owing to the growth of 
population, the products of the older mixed-farming districts are consumed to a 
larger extent within the country. The rapid progress during the past two decades of 
the mining and metallurgical industries producing non-ferrous metals in Canada is 
illustrated in this statement by the increased importance since 1910 of exports of 
non-monetary gold, copper, nickel, silver, zinc, lead, aluminium, and platinum. 
The part played by these industries in supporting Canada’s export trade has in- 
creased since 1930 with the curtailment of world trade in agricultural products. 
Indeed, in 1939, these great mining and metallurgical industries provided exports 
slightly greater than those of either the agricultural or forest resources of Canada. 
The direct effect of Canada’s resources of water power may be traced in the state- 
ment, not only in the growth of exports of pulp and paper and of electric energy, 
but also in that of non-ferrous metals, artificial abrasives, and certain chemicals 
such as fertilizers, sodium compounds, and acids, in all of which economic pro- 
duction is due largely to cheap hydro-electric power. 


The wide variety of exports illustrates the extent to which the Canadian economy 
has been broadened and strengthened since the beginning of the century. While 
exports are still derived chiefly from the natural resources, the products are now 
exported in more finished manufactured forms, and in greater variety. The in- 
creased production of minerals and the wider range of forest products have made 
Canadian exports more readily adaptable to changing conditions throughout the 
world. Furthermore, fully manufactured commodities such as automobiles, whisky, 
rubber goods, farm and other machinery, electrical apparatus, etc., now form 
important items of the list. The self-sufficiency programs with regard to food 
supplies of nations with dense industrial populations have had a serious effect on 
Canadian agriculture, but the situation for the Canadian economy at large would 
have been infinitely worse, had it not been for the broadened production indicated 
above. 

XIII.—CANADA’S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 
1930, AND 1939. 
Nore.—Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1939. 


— - 


No. Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1939. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LtNewsprint: s,s... .b i 1 2,612,243 | 53,640,122 |145,610,519 | 107,360,211 

2 |Gold bullion, non-mon- 

LAP teers ABE sok oh ae 1 1 1 1 1 87,590, 120 
BW Oabs tok ho Sie. card 388,861 | 11,995,488 | 52,609,351 |185,045,806 |215,753,475 | 84,494, 433 
MovNichcell paces xis. so 53% 1 1,040,498 | 3,320,054 | 9,039,221 | 25,034,975 | 49,565,526 
5 |Copper in forms........ 1 1 1 541,338 48,181 | 42,190,363 
6 |Planks and boards......| 17,637,308 | 22,015,990 | 33,100,387 | 75,216,193 | 49,446,887 | 37,100,824 
MeliVioats. if eM eure Ss 5 & ty 95,767 | 13,615,621 | 8,013,680 | 96,161,234 | 15,030,671 | 35,375,618 
SM WOOdsDUp ince cess ss 168,180 | 1,816,016 | 5,204,597 | 41,383,482 | 44,704,958 | 26,814,418 
log Udo sl 8 bare ata racer eer bean Peace 8,099,674 | 10,564,688 | 15,179,015 | 40,687,172 | 34,767,739 | 25,622,980 
10 | Aluminium, in bars, etc. 1 1 1,202,723 | 5,680,871 | 18,828,010 | 24,794,611 
11 |Automobiles........... 1 . 405,011 | 14,883,607 | 35,607,645 | 22,806,873 
12e)Wikeat flour. s!. stai..aes 521,383 | 2,791,885 | 14,859,854 | 94,262,922 | 45,457,195 | 15,777,707 
PSPIMUPS YAW. bes. ls ooe tien 1,874,327 | 2,264,580 | 3,749,005 | 20,628,109 | 18,706,311 | 13,584,861 
14 |Fruits, chiefly apples...| 1,073,890 | 3,305,662 | 5,492,197 | 8,347,549 | 9,593,484 | 18,569,438 
15 |Asbestos, raw.......... 444, 159 490.909 | 1,886,613 | 8,767,856 | 12,074,065 | 13,265,885 
AGe TEU WOOU.. . 1k leSoeteceiss 80,005 902,772 | 6,076,638 | 8,454,863 | 13,860,209 | 13,231,521 
T7e| Cheesen oh. 9,372,212 | 19,856,324 | 21,607,692 | 36,336,863 | 18,278,004 | 12,052,703 
18 |Silver ore and bullion. . 201,615 | 1,354,053 | 15,009,937 | 14,255,601 | 11,569,855 | 11,509,345 
19 |Copper ore and blister.. 133,251 | 1,387,388 | 6,028,925 | 11,871,039 | 37,735,413 | 10,572,203 


1 None recorded. 
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XIII.—CANADA'S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 


1930, AND 1939—concluded. 


No. Commodity. 


20;/Cattle:. toss. 49524 22) 


24 |Platinum ° or 
metals of the platinum 
group, in concentrates 
or other-forms....... 

ESCO Prats Ae Mos ee ake 


ORT Bar leyig mercemicies tise ak 
290| Mertilizersites ee. soe 
30 | Vegetables............. 
31 |Farm implements and 
machinery, eke. ce 
32 |Shingles, wood........ 
33 |Stone and products..... 
34 | Rubber footwear....... 
35 |Tobacco, raw.......... 
36) u0os WOO ares seo 3 ae 
37 |Electric energy.. 
38 Sodium compounds. . 
SOT Paper DOs wracas ors 
40 |Electrical apparatus.... 
41 |Hides and skins, raw... 
42 |Cereal foods............ 


45 |Seeds 
46 |Oatmeal and rolled oats 
47 |Pigs, ingots, and 

blooms, ironas... J... 
AS YOats yee eee ee 
49 |Automobile parts...... 
50 |Settlers’ effects......... 
51 | Hardware and cutlery.. 
52 |Bran and shorts........ 


57 |Leather, unmanu- 
factured Ao .er sss c. « 


OOuIACIGS a. noe sae eee 
60 |Wrapping paper. . 
61 |Poles, telegraph - ‘and 
phone AEEARASS EERE 8 
62 |Brass and products..... 
63 |Binder twine........... 
64 |Petroleum products.... 
Gd WSbationeryssceee ces oc = 
66 |Tubes and pipe, iron... . 
67 |Sausage casings........ 


68 SIPS. Poe; ONO wee 
69.) |\aths, wood sf oes dens ss 
70 VOM. Tees cock be 


71 Ril, (car. aadtarkere 
72 |Milk and cream, fresh. . 


1None recorded. 


1890. 


$ 


6,949,417 
143,815 
25,383 
2,000 


1 

1 

1 
657,022 
4,600, 409 
4,291 
597,074 


367,198 

340, 872 

949, 158 
1 


234 
682,572 
1 


1 
1 
1 


506, 402 
1 


1 
1 


182, 200 
254, 857 


1 


256, 156 
1 


818,001 
84,109 
86, 225 
340, 131 
18,101 
150,380 
2,447,936 


727 , 087 
4,353,870 
5,545 

1 


1,068, 554 
392,500 
220,761 

10,347 
1 


1900. 


$ 


8,704, 523 
446,391 
396, 671 
688, 891 


1 
1 
1 
14, 148, 543 
1,010, 425 
51,410 
503, 993 


1,692,155 
1,131,506 
575,749 

1 


3, 661 
760, 416 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1,396,907 
1 


1 
1 


322, 652 
475,991 


137,651 
2,143,179 
1 


1,095,536 
278, 054 
145, 206 

5, 122, 156 
100, 108 

10, 939 

4,599, 602 


1,535, 440 
2,013,746 


1,414, 109 
749,301 
279, 286 

6,272 
1 


1910. 


$ 


10,792, 156 
924,510 
1,010, 657 
529, 422 


61,717 
i 


1 
6,016, 126 
1,107,732 
371,315 
1,534, 228 


4,319,385 
2,331, 443 
955, 636 
129,618 
76,564 
999, 681 

1 


1 
1 

27,743 

5, 508, 185 
1, 689, 648 
7,746 
541,372 
4,602,797 
1,123,861 


228, 183 
1,566, 612 
1 


2,274,005 
100, 085 
1,842,620 
1,010, 274 
153 , 357 
11,328 
5,013,221 


1, 296, 480 
934,723 
1 


9,098 
56,177 
1 


1 


1,155 
23,380 
1 


1 
1,805, 849 
1,882,950 
84, 658 
2,687 

1 


1920. 


$ 


46,064, 631 
6,416, 591 
1,504, 132 
1,193,144 


39,058 
950, 082 
7,395, 172 
5,974,334 
20, 206, 972 
6, 694, 037 
11,656, 483 


11,614, 400 

10, 848, 602 

3,531,916 

1,750, 967 

130, 264 

1,819,083 
1 


1 
4,568,066 

424,474 
19,762, 646 
1,087,901 
1,486,079 
8,517,771 
9,915,391 
4, 283,772 


6,595, 688 
9,349, 455 
3,097,466 
7,631,498 
7,730,826 
2,983,843 
9,844,359 
30, 695,005 
1,320,773 
13, 183, 666 


11,742,268 
2,148,162 
901,397 
2,917,197 


206 , 834 
1,644, 157 
5,530, 908 
1,176, 644 

276, 224 
2,325,369 

564, 222 
4,087,670 
3,668,511 
3,475, 834 

144,077 
1,699,090 


1930. 


$ 


13,119, 462 
7,154,706 
25,856, 136 
10, 637, 887 


357, 748 
8,366,712 
18,153, 225 
34,375,003 
10,388,735 
7,990,313 
11,240,747 


18,396, 688 
6,704,494 
6,909, 442 
9,986,392 

504, 264 

3,677,917 
4,028, 154 
4,208,518 
2,506, 496 
2,521,045 
7,730,914 
2,431, 137 
4,790,619 
3,262,101 
3,237,774 
2,440, 968 


4,727, 137 
4,055,855 
2,298,742 


3, 998, 692 


6,496, 951 
4,235,309 
5,096,529 
1, 655, 568 


3,917,536 
2,332,962 
1,502,921 
2,527,178 

602,170 
2,202,769 

955, 933 
2,007,944 
3,095,417 
1,451, 640 
1,995,990 
5,379,174 


1939. 


$ 


10, 280, 469 
9,703, 463 
9,457,275 
9,433,528 


1,360,300 
1,188,077 


1,089, 807 
1,062,151 
1,043, 127 
900, 232 
875,510 
816,747 
788, 835 
624, 671 
522,357 
509, 811 
119, 496 
6,486 


Subsection 8.—Proportions of Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products. 


The stage attained in the industrial development of a country is indicated by 


the character of the goods it imports and exports. 
as space permits in the preceding subsection. 


This is discussed as extensively 
Statement XIV shows how Canada’s 


imports and exports, analysed into the three categories of raw materials, partly 
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manufactured goods, and fully or chiefly manufactured goods, are divided between 
the continents and leading countries of the world. In trade with industrialized 
continents, such as Europe and Asia, Canada’s imports are largely manufactured 
goods and her exports mainly raw materials or partly manufactured goods, while in 
trade with South America, Oceania, Africa, and North America (if the United 
States be excluded) the situation is the reverse. 
which shows the external trade classified by main groups according to origin and 
degree of manufacture. 


See also Table 15 of this chapter 


XIV.—CANADA’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS AND LEADING COUN- 
TRIES, ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE, FISCAL YEAR 1939. 


(Figures are preliminary.) 


Imports. Exports (Domestic). 
Partly Fully Partly Fully 
Raw Raw 
° Manufac- Manufac- : Manufac- Manufac- 
Continent and Materials. tured. tured. Materials. tured. tise 
Country. nt aap 
ley xO BE @ PG LG P.C. 
Value.| of |Value.| of |Value-| of |/Value.| of |Value.| of |Value.| of 
otal otal. Tota Total. Total. Total 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
EUROPE, 
Beleriim: face. er. 504 8-1 809| 13:0} 4,899] 78-9) 8,284} 83-2] 1,055] 10-6 613 6-2 
Czechoslovakia... oolinlal 12} 0-6] 1,906) 97-7 412) 14.3] 2,404] 83-5 62} 2-2 
Denmark......... 29} 16-5 35| 19-9 112| 63-6) 1,462) 87.4 113 6-7 98 5-9 
TANG os <6 Pes. 317) 5:3 231} 3-9] 5,403] 90-8] 5,129) 58-4) 2,576] 29-4) 1,072) 12-2 
Germany...01-... 1,877| 18-6 133 1-3} 8,107} 80-1] 8,511) 47-8] 8,320] 46-7 965 5-5 
Treland (Eire).... 15| 53-6 Nil = 13] 46-4) 2,528) 71-3 145) .4-1 870} 24:6 
NtBLY tans aapstoorsn s 358| 14-4 226 9-1} 1,897) 76-5 808} 45-2 950! 53-1 31 1-7 
Netherlands...... 848} 24-0 193 5-5| 2,494) 70-5] 6,956) 70-2) 1,511] 15-3] 1,437] 14-5 
INOTW8iViee or: si Sais wi « 49 6-7 20 2-7 661} 90-6] 6,205) 81-0 330 4-3} 1,129) 14-7 
Sweden ec isso 37 1-8 58 2-9} 1,908) 95-3 807} 13-8] 3,418] 58-3] 1,634] 27-9 
Switzerland...... 6 0-2 2 0-1) 2,993] 99- 218} 28.2 55 71 501) 64-7 
United Kingdom.} 10,122 8-7} 11,264 9-7| 94,250) 81-6] 98,597} 30-3/102,490| 31-5/124,378| 38-2 
ToraLs, EuROPE!.| 14,621 9-5} 13,441 8-7|125,976} 81-8]142,511] 35-5]125,153) 31-2]133,980| 33-3 
NortH AMERICA. 
Bermuda. ... ¢.,... 38] 55-1 3] 4-3 28) 40-6 417) 29-4 44; 3-1 957| 67-5 
Br. W. Indies— 
Barbados....... 2 2 724| 34-5} 1,376) 65-5 102} 8-6 207) 17-5 873] 73-9 
JAMAICA Sch ax x2 2,226) 36-7] 38,705] 61-1 135 2-2 129 2-9 189 4-3) 4,117) 92-8 
Trinidad- 
Tobago....... 423} 17-7| 1,847] 76-9 130} 5-4 263} 6:9 224) 5-9) 3,300} 87-2 
Other B.W.I.... 668} 29-3} 1,314] 57-8 294) 12-9 129 7-6 88 5-2] 1,482) 87-2 
[il oy: Sener eee 331} 75-2 36 8:2 73| 16-6 391] 27-8 164; 11-7 849| 60-5 
Mexico.s. igs oh 509} 89-0 Nil - 63) 11-0 44 1-9 207 8-7} 2,111] 89-4 
Newfoundland....| 1,585) 76-7 38 1-8 444; 21-5) 1,741] 21-7 88 Tt) 6.210 dee 
United States... .}122,330| 29-7/718, 200 4-4|271,947| 65-9] 83,470) 22-2)/158,245| 42-1/134,224) 35-7 
Tortats, NortH 

AMERICA!,...... 129,151] 30-1] 25,884]  6-0/274,518] 63-9]| 86,897) 21-6]159,575| 39-6/156,248) 38-8 
SoutH AMERICA. 
Argentina......... 1,637| 76-5 Nil - 503} 23-5 307 7-6 60 1-5} 3,647) 90-9 
MBTRZIG Paes ode ces 509] 70-5 < - 213) 29-5 130 4-0 607} 18-4] 2,558) 77-6 
British Guiana...| 1,473} 20-9} 5,194) 73-9 361 5-2 126 9-2 71 5-2} 1,174]. 85-6 
Colombia......... 7,659} 99-9 Nil - 4 0-1 138 9-5 19 1-3} 1,295] 89-2 

ey aT ae SS a ee 15726) 971-5 7 0:3 681} 28-2 i 0-8 293} 33-8 566} 65-4 
Venezuela......... 1,277; 99-9 Nil - 2 0-1 43 3:3 6 0-5} 1,237) 96-2 
Torats SoutH 

AMERICA },...... 14,346] 66-2} 5,371) 24-8] 1,940 9-0 807 6-1] 1,151 8-7] 11,299} 85-2 


1Totals include other countries not specified. 


89187—34$ 


Too small to be expressed. 
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TRIES, ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE, FISCAL YEAR 1939—concluded. 


Exports (Domestic). 


Imports. 
Partly Fully Partly Fully 
2 a Manufac- Manufac- A be Manufac- Manufac- 
Continent and 3 tured. tured. : tured. tured. 
Country. STEER ante a 
Pic. PC: G: PC: iLO PG 
Value.| of |Value.| of |Value. Value.| of |Value.} of |Value.} of 
Total. Total. Total. Total. Total 
$'000 $'000 $'000 $’000 $'000 $'000 
ASIA, 
British India..... 650} 7-8) + 84 10) Srn622 200; 6-0 383} 11-5) 2,736] 82-5 
Br. Str. Settle- 

MeCRiS 3 hee 7,229| 68-4| 2,778! 26-3 557 42| 2-0 43} 2-0] 2,034) 96-0 
Covione ss. nnn. 530| 14-8 662} 18-5) 2,384 3 1:5 1 1 198} 98-5 
Chingiew ). fee 856| 33-1 519} 20-1) 1,207 415} 12-9] 1,834] 56-9 976} 30-2 
Hong Kong....... 367| 47-2 5} 0-6 405 109} 5:7 111} 5-9} 1,675) 88-4 
JADA oe. tec 562) 12-6 233) 5-2! 3,672! 82-2)| 4,649] 22-1] 16,008} 76-1 388 1-8 
Philippine Is...... 64] 19-9 241) 74-8 iY . 41 0:3 7 1-3} 1,333) 98-4 
Toraus, Asta2....| 10,821) 33-2} 5,026) 15-4) 16,710 5,449] 15-0] 18,439} 50-9) 12,323] 34-1 

OCEANIA. 
Australia... 0...) 1,391} 15-8] 3,324) 37-7) 4,092) 46-5] 2,059} 6-2) 2,658) 8-0) 28,527); 85-8 
ij eee scree 13] 0-6) 2,160} 99-3 3 . 8} 2-0 136} 33-5 262) 64-5 
New Zealand..... 2,753| 71-0} 1,023} 26-4 102 303 1-8 331 1-9} 16,393} 96-3 


Totats, Oceanta?.| 4,179} 27-8] 6,514) 43-3) 4,350 2,421; 4-6] 3,287) 6-3) 46,614) 89-1 


AFRICA. 
British E. Africa..| 1,554} 87-1 156 8-7 74 1 0-2 2 0:3 610} 99-5 
British 8. Africa..}| 1,147] 63-6 387| 21-5 269 245 1-5 903 5-7| 14,765) 92-8 
British W. Africa. 632| 66:7 306} 32-3 10 91; 17-8 7 1-4 413} 80-8 
S. Rhodesia...... 2| 66-7 1 1 1 2 0:2 31 29) 1,024) 96-9 


Toraus, ArRica2...| 4,014] 74-6 888} 16-5 478 1,228) 5-9] 1,387 6-7} 18,198} 87-4 


Granp Torats...|177,132| 26-9] 57,124] 8-7/423,972| 64-4//239,313] 25-8/308,992) 33-3|378,657| 40-9 


British EMPIRE. 


United Kingdom.| 10,122} 8-8] 11,264) 9-7] 94,250 
Other Br. Empire} 22,924] 35-2] 23,736] 36-5] 18,414 


81-5} 98,597} 30-3/102,490} 31-5/124,378) 38-2 
28-3)! 8,567; 8-3) 5,704) 5-6] 88,497) 86-1 


Torats, BRivTisH : 
EXMPIRE......... 33,046] 18-3] 35,000} 19-4/112,664| 62-3)107,164) 25-0)108,195| 25-3/212,874| 49-7 
FOREIGN 
CouNTRIES. 


ae States... .|122,330} 29-7] 18,200 4-4 271,947| 65-91 83,470) 22-2 158, 245 42-1]184,224] 35-7 
ther foreign 
countries........ 21,757| 33-5) 3,923; 6-0} 39,861) 60-5)) 48,679} 389-6] 42,552) 34-7) 31,559) 25-7 


——— 


Torats, ForrIGN 
Countriss.....|144,087| 30-2] 22,123)  4-6/311,308] 65-2]132,149] 26-5/200,797| 40-3|165,783] 33-2 


1Too small to be expressed. 2Totals include other countries not specified. 


Subsection 9.—Main Historical Tables and Tables Showing Current 
Trends in External Trade. 


In this subsection are assembled, in summary form, the main tables of Canadian 
trade since Confederation, while the figures of trade in the latest years are given in 
greater detail by countries and*commodities. 


——— 


MILLION 


TREND OF EXTERNAL TRADE 1910-39 


AGGREGATE 
EXTERNAL MERCHANDISE TRADE 
OF CANADA 
IS1IO—1939 


| 
/ 


| 
Pe 
bis 
| 
| 


/ 


Exports of Merchandise \ 
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19102 7 3. 
LON Sie 
1914... 
191577 

19062 

Wis at 
LOTS ee 
LOL 9s 
19202 
O21 nee 
10226, on 
EPS Sse 
LO 24 ee 
1925.... 
192050 
1027 «spac: 
LOS ee 
1920 
LOSOntee 
193i 
193232... 
1933055. 
1934... 
1935: - 
193635. 
Lone 
1938.... 
1939... 
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Norre.—See explanatory text on p. 508. 


Imports of Merchandise Entered 
for Home Consumption. 


Dutiable. 


43, 655, 696 
45,127,421 
68,276, 157 
76, 232,530 
78,138,511 
60, 238, 297 
60,916,770 
59,773,039 
55, 426, 836 
54, 182, 967 
71,620,725 
85, 757, 433 
91,588,339 
80,010, 498 
73,269,618 
70, 658, 819 
78,120,679 
69, 645, 824 
74,475,139 
77,106, 286 
74,536,036 
69, 160, 737 
69, 873,571 
62,779, 182 
58,557, 655 
67, 239, 759 
66, 220, 765 
74, 625, 088 
89,433,172 
104,346, 795 
105, 969, 756 
118, 657, 496 
136, 796, 065 
148,909,576 
150, 928, 787 
173,046, 109 
152,065,529 
218, 160,047 
175,014, 160 
227, 264,346 
282, 723, 812 
335,304, 060 
441,606, 885 
410, 258, 744 
279, 792,195 
289,366,527 
461,733, 609 
542,341,522 
526, 494, 658 
693, 655, 165 
847,561, 406 
495, 626,323 
537, 258, 782 
591,299, 094 
516,014, 455 
583,051, 670 
659, 897,013 
710, 050, 228 
821,075, 430 
819, 230,474 
574,090, 230 
388, 498, 048 
256,377, 100 
250,476,412 
301, 245, 922 
309, 933,096 
369, 933,634 
434,165,772 
369, 096, 167 


1 Nine months. 


Free. 


23,434,463 
21,774, 653 
36, 679,210 
46,948,357 
39,270,057 
32,274,810 
33, 209, 624 
30, 622, 812 
23, 275, 683 
15,717,575 
18, 867, 604 
25,387,751 
30,273,157 
25, 962,480 
26,486, 157 
25,333,318 
26,986,531 
31,025, 804 
34, 623,057 
34,576, 287 
36,997,918 
45,999, 676 
45,297, 259 
46,291,729 
42,118, 236 
38,121,402 
40,397,062 
51, 682,074 
59,989, 244 
68,304, 881 
71,961, 163 
78, 080,308 
88,298, 744 
94,999, 839 
101,035,427 
110, 694,171 
98,160,306 
134,380, 832 
113,580,036 
143, 053, 853 
170,000,791 
187,100, 615 
229, 600,349 
208,935, 254 
176,163,713 
218, 834, 607 
384, 717,269 
421,191,056 
393, 217,047 


67,090, 159 
66,902, 074 
104, 955,367 
123, 180, 887 
117,408, 568 
92,513, 107 
94,126,394 
90,395, 851 
78,702,519 
69,900,542 
90,488,329 
111,145, 184 
121, 861,496 
105, 972,978 
99,755,775 
95,992,137 
105, 107, 210 
100, 671, 628 
109, 098, 196 
111, 682,573 
111,533,954 
115,160,413 
115,170, 830 
109,070,911 
100, 675, 891 
105,361, 161 
106, 617, 827 
126,307, 162 
149, 422,416 
172, 651, 676 
177,930,919 
196,737,804 
225,094, 809 
243,909,415 
251,964, 214 
283, 740, 280 
250, 225, 835 
352,540, 879 
288,594, 196 
370,318, 199 
452,724, 603 
522,404, 675 
671, 207, 234 
619, 193,998 
455,955,908 
508, 201, 134 
846, 450, 878 
963,532,578 
919,711,705 


370, 872, 958}1, 064,528, 123 
392,597, 476/1, 240, 158, 882 


252,178,009 
265,320, 462 
302,067,773 
280,918, 082 
344, 277,062 


747, 804,332 
802,579,244 
893,366, 867 
796, 932,537 
927,328,732 


370,995, 492/1,030, 892,505 
398, 906, 238}1, 108, 956, 466 
444,603, 661)1, 265,679,091 
429,043, 108)1, 248, 273, 582 


332,522,465 
190, 005, 855 
150, 006, 644 
183,322,213 
221,185,231 
252, 785, 967 
301,941,932 
364,904, 146 
289,131, 867 


906, 612, 695 
578,503, 904 
406,383,744 
433,798, 625 
522,431,153 
562,719,063 
671,875, 566 
799, 069, 918 
658, 228, 034 


Exports of Merchandise. 


Canadian 
Produce. 


48,504, 899 
59,043,590 
65, 831, 083 
76,741,997 
69, 709, 823 
72,491,437 
68,030,546 
67,989, 800 
62,431,025 
72,899, 697 
83,944, 701 
94,137,657 
87,702,431 
79, 833, 098 
79,131,735 
77,756, 704 
80, 960, 909 
81,382,072 
80, 272,456 
85, 257,586 
88, 671, 738 
99,032,466 
105, 488, 798 
103, 851, 764 
102, 828,441 
109, 707, 805 
123,632,540 
144, 548, 662 
137,360, 792 
168,972,301 
177,431,386 
196,019, 763 
214,401, 674 
198,414, 439 
190, 854, 946 
235, 483, 956 
180, 545,306 
246, 960,968 
242, 603,584 
279,247,551 
274,316,553 
290, 223, 857 
355, 754, 600 
431,588,439 
409, 418, 836 
741, 610, 638 


1,151,375, 768 
1,540,027, 788 
1,216, 443, 806 
1,239, 492,098 
1,189,163, 701 


740, 240, 680 
931,451,443 


1,045,351, 056 
1,069, 067,353 
1,320,568, 147 
1, 254, 168, 897 
1,233,903, 994 
1,368, 259,131 
1,120, 258,302 


799,742, 667 
600,031,812 
528, 064, 278 
665,954,071 
756, 625, 925 
$49,030,417 


1,061, 181,906 
1,070, 228, 609 


926,962,245 


Foreign 


Produce. 


——— | | | | | 


4,196,821 
6,527, 622 
12,798, 182 
10, 614, 096 
7,137,319 
7,234,961 
7,111,108 
11,164,878 
8,355, 644 
13, 240,006 
13,375,117 
7,628, 453 
9,751,773 
9,389, 106 
8,079, 646 
7,438,079 
8,549,333 
8,803,394 
6,938, 455 
9,051,781 
8,798,631 
13,121,791 
8,941, 856 
11,833, 805 
6,485, 043 
6, 606, 738 
10, 825, 163 
14, 980, 883 
17,520, 088 
14, 265, 254 
17,077,757 
13,951,101 
10, 828, 087 
12, 641, 239 
10,617,115 
11,173,846 
11,541,927 
16,407,984 
17,318, 782 
19,516,442 
15, 683, 657 
17,492, 294 
21,313, 755 
23, 848,785 
52,023, 673 
37, 689, 432 


27, 835,332]1, 
46,142,004]1, 
52,321,479]1, 
47,166, 611]1, 
21,264,418)1, 


13, 686,329 
13, 844,394 


13,412, 241]1, 
12, 294, 290}1, 
13,344, 346/1, 
15,415, 636/1, 
22,248, 691)1, 
25,186, 403]1, 
24,679, 768)1, 


17, 285,381 
11,221,215 
6,913, 842 
6,311,324 
7,658,963 
13,441, 659 


13,062,314/1, 
14,592,595/1, 


42,807,906 


Total. 


$ 


52,701,720 
65,571, 212 
78, 629, 265 
87,356, 093 
76,847, 142 
79,726,398 
75,141, 654 
79,154,678 
70, 786, 669 
86, 139, 703 
97,319, 818 
101,766, 110 
97,454,204 
89,222, 204 
87,211,381 
85, 194,783 
89,510, 242 
90, 185, 466 
87,210,911 
94,309,367 
97,470,369 
112) 154,257 
114,430, 654 
115,685,569 
109,313,484 
116,314,543 
134, 457,703 
159,529,545 
154, 880, 880 
183, 237,555 
194,509, 143 
209,970, 864 
225,229,761 
211,055, 678 
201,472, 061 
246, 657, 802 
192, 087,233 
263,368,952 
259, 922, 366 
298,763, 993 
290, 000, 210 
307,716,151 
377,068,355 
455,437,224 
461,442,509 
779, 300,070 
179,211,100 
586, 169,792 
268, 765, 285 
286, 658, 709 
210,428, 119 
753,927, 009 
945, 295, 837 
058, 763,297 
081,361, 643 
333,912,493 
269,584,533 
256, 152, 685 
393,445,534 
144, 938,070 
17, 028, 048 
611, 253,027 
534,978, 120 
672, 265,395 
764, 284, 888 
862, 472, 076 
074, 244,220 
084, 821, 204 
969,770, 151 


1.—Aggregate External Merchandise Trade of Canada, Fiscal Years 1868-1939. 


Total of 
Imports 
for Home 
Consumption 
and Exports. 


$ 


119,791, 879 
132,473, 286 
183,584, 632 
210,536,980 
194,255,710 
172, 239,505 
169, 268, 048 
169,550, 529 
149, 489, 188 
156, 040, 245 
187, 808, 147 
212,911, 294 
219,315, 700 
195,195, 182 
186, 967, 156 
181,186,920 
194,617,452 
190, 857, 094 
196,309, 107 
205,991,940 
209, 004, 323 
227,314,670 
229,601,484 
224, 756,480 
209,989,375 
221,675, 704 
241,075,530 
285, 836, 707 
304,303, 296 
355, 889, 231 
372,440, 062 
406, 708, 668 
450,324,570 
454,965,093 
453,436, 275 
530,398, 082 
442,313,068 
615,909, 831 
548,516, 562 
669, 082, 192 
742,724,813 
830, 120, 826 
1,048, 275,589 
1,074,631, 222 
917,398,417 
1,287,501, 204 
2,025, 661,978 
2,549, 702,370 
2,188,476, 990 
2,351, 186,832 
2,450,587, 001 
1,501, 731,341 
1,747, 875,081 
1,952, 130, 164. 
1,878,294, 180 
2,261, 241, 225 
2,300, 477,038 
2,365,109, 151 
2,659,124, 625 
2,393,211, 652 
1,723,640, 743 
1,189, 756,931 
941,361,864 
1,106,064, 020 
1,286,716, 041 
1,425, 191,139 
1,746,119, 786 
1, 883,891,122 


1,627,998, 185 
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2.—Ratio of Exports to Imports and Values per Capita of Exports, Imports, and Total 


1 Per capita figures are based on estimates of population given at p. 103. 


of foreign produce. 


Trade, Fiscal Years 1868-1939. 


Excess of Excess of Percent- Values per Capita.} 
Imports ae a avet| = 
r over xports © of Lota xports 0 . 
S iuias Total over Exports to|] Canadian I toe oe 
Exports. Imports. Imports. || Produce. | “™@POFts = 
$ $ p.c. $ $ $ 
ESOS rete) oo erie etc ot veces. 14,388,439 - 78-55 14-38 19-90 34-28 
Wee ea eddy Soe Seay Soy 6,898,368 - 89-07 15-35 18-50 33-85 
Do Vi Jaa k are > SiGe LORE SRE Pe 1,330, 862 - 98-01 17-09 19-37 36-46 
1 ASIC Weak ag MU re el Al 16,731, 120 - 80-13 16-38 23-94 40-32 
TBI ee ee Me eee cae des 26,326, 102 - 74-92 18-23 29-06 47-29 
TSCA W Re ote cc ee ee few ahet 38,565, 194 - 69-03 20-87 33-94 54-81 
US 7A eee ie ee eee oe hy s 35, 824, 794 - 70-92 20-06 32-20 52-26 
LB G ape res Weae AR ERR. 50 ta 40,561, 426 - 64-45 17-93 30-21 48-14 
DAG gecko acer Rs Uae Re eee A 12,786, 709 - 86-18 18-36 23-43 41-79 
TEV ABs oc een Pav es Sane Ca a 18,984, 740 - 79-83 16-97 23-45 40-42 
ASPB rere Nee) Bee ee cio g hse iskees 11,241,173 - 87-56 16-67 22-16 38-83 
STS sence creole Soke asker 7,915, 850 - 89-94 15-06 18-98 34-04 
TSSO Renee cite eet fcc otet : = 16, 239,161 123 -23 17-29 16-58 33-87 
VEC arena ono. et eee ee ice. S - 6,831,489 107-05 19-36 20-86 40-22 
TORE Gemeiee a rene se 82 cantahe 9,379,074 = 91-57 21-47 25-35 46-82 
TSCB RAE eee cea cba isayccera.w ae 24,407,292 - 79-97 19-78 27-49 47-27 
LQRAS Meee cme tte ne Shite 16, 750, 774 - 84-19 17-80 23-63 41-43 
TOS oe) oe eA hoe 4. 8 12,544,394 - 87-42 17-43 21-98 39-41 
USSG Peeler ete oe ee ce ches 10, 797,354 - 88-75 16-94 20-92 37-86 
LSS pane see oi ee ne tered) sheets 15,596, $68 - 85-16 17-46 22-66 40-12 
LSSSRe ee ee eee Phos eres 10,486, 162 = 89-58 17-36 21-47 38-83 
180M PONE Ne eee Sininice dos shee 21,187,285 - 79-93 16-94 23-02 39-96 
POL LD) ani ich iP Ben cles ia ae 17,373, 206 - 84-44 17-79 23-30 41-09 
LSS epee eee Ue EER Re oi 14,063,585 ~ 87-39 18-31 23-02 41-33 
IH UEe ccicubicdes Sg oak Se ay Ree ee ae 3,006, 156 - 97-39 20-26 23-55 43-81 
LOS See tee Ae eo ee boon Grd 740,176 - 99-36 21-37 23 +33 44-70 
PSO emer ot tes Ce boo vickin = 6, 614, 658 106-06 20-84 21-88 42-72 
GST ae ds OSPR. Sveti eel Re - 8, 637,593 108-58 20-43 20-00 40-43 
LSOGRMERE Aree hn os oak - 10, 453,382 110-40 21-57 20-72 42-29 
FeO cs dh bE OEE Pe AR ee = 27,839,376 126-11 24-04 20-73 44-77 
SOSA ewe Ri ert. Sec - 33, 222,383 126-30 27-80 24-29 52-09 
TROL IE AF ae Bees Gedichte eae - 5,458,464 103-65 26-12 28-41 54-53 
TS OD Mee eet tte taal ise wierd - 10,585, 879 106-13 31-75 32-44 64-19 
ASU greeters i eee eh Ee] - 16,578, 224 109-32 32-84 33°13 65-97 
1902 Re dS Bao Ce ot, Frit ~ 13, 233,060 106-73 35-43 35-56 70-99 
1903 Gere ia Sete ea - 134, 952 100-06 37-79 39-68 77-47 
1OQSgepree oh eee OO hoe Oe rae 32, So, fol - 86-53 34-06 41-87 75-93 
19QH eV E see Rs coche ech eae 50,492,153 79-96 31-85 42-05 73-90 
1QQG Pre. Ge ee te Se ve 37,082,478 - 86-93 38-16 45-98 84-14 
1I9O0fOrmonths}. Ce ee ve oc. 58,138, 602 - 76-77 28-65 39-70 68-35 
1903 were ers Cee es ers SNe 89,171,927 - 74°71 38-05 54-31 92-36 
19 QC RR Sees cite es Pa. ARS 28, 671,830 - 90-06 36-24 43-10 79-34 
LO LO eres Satis se Ne are ls 71,554, 200 ~ 80-68 40-37 53-54 93-91 
ADT ee oe oe 162, 724,393 - 64-06 38-06 62-82 100-88 
1 ORR view boo R eR Ne 214, 688,524 - 58-90 39-40 70-93 110-33 
LOR eer eee Ch an aa 294,138,879 - 56-18 47-26 89-17 136-43 
UGH Es Ae eine Bene pratt andecae 163, 756, 774 - 73°56 56-10 80-49 136-59 
19 Tae ts ee Pee ee at - 5,486, 601 101-20 52-08 57-99 110-07 
STG Merwe ee. oy Mareen mek og - 271,098, 936 153-34 92-29 63-24 155-53 
ADR ane eh ee teh Get ee - 332,760, 222 139-31 140-75 103-48 244-23 
TOUS MERE Oe, ote een eons.) : - 622,637,214 164-62 184-91 115-69 300-60 
LODO RAR et a) a ee Me Ea - 349, 053,580 137-95 143-48 108-48 251-96 
LO DOr eee Meri Joke otc ohooh bis - 222,130,586 120-87 143-61 123-34 266-95 
MO en eee pean Pare, eh. ee 29, 730, 763 - 97-60 135-32 141-20 276-52 
1A Sorin eve een IR ce Rca be eee - Gy122. 6 a7 100-82 83-00 83-84 166-84 
OS Tele en ee An SS - 142,716,593 117-78 103-39 89-09 192-48 
TOA LEY aide AR de te - 165,396, 430 118-51 114-35 97-72 212-07 
TT eth Sothern Be lean aes oA na - 284,429,106 135-69 115-04 85-76 200-80 
TUTE Ce a Ole Oe ed Aa - 406,583, 761 144-50 139-73 98-12 237-85 
ADL, enters eA AEE SR CREO Hache ~ 238,692,028 123-22 130-14 106-97 237-11 
LOC Naar se de. 2 eaten eR 1) - 147,196, 219 113-25 125-46 112-76 238-22 
Le eh eg es Einar ott ig a ~ 127, 766,443 110-08 136-43 126-20 262-63 
CLUS 0) eas aa i ee 103,335,512 - 91-72 109-75 122-28 232-03 
AVOdeAS. Stowe ea fe Fk 89, 584, 647 - 90-12 77-08 87°37 164-45 
TEN Baa hee alba RE inline Nae em - 32,749,123 105-63 57-11 55-07 112-18 
TAC ATESS mic SIGS BIT ein ES ots ee 128,549,376 131-60 49-44 388-05 87-49 
OER Rae Sok Sins Baia aes la ae a - 238,466, 770 154-98 61-53 40-08 101-61 
TICIS Sg A ae ee TS So ea - 241, 853,735 146-30 69-10 47-71 116-81 
BOSE e re See rears lo - 299, 753,013 153-15 76-99 51-03 128-02 
WU DUPA Res hots sk oe cis fee one be ~ 402,368, 654 159-89 96-23 60-42 156-65 
UVR edo A cane telly aN a - 285, 751, 286 135-76 95-43 71-86 167-29 
ipaeeetts. Gor ieee see err. At - 311,542,117 147-33 82-70 58-72 141-42 


2 Not including exports 
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3.—Movement of Coin and Bullion, Fiscal Years 1868-1939. 


Norte.—See pp. 499-501. See also pp. 264 and 835 of the ‘‘Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, 
1939’’, for greater detail in recent years. 


Total Oey 
ports an 
Yoar Total pee Exports of 
‘ Imports Coin and 
Canadian. Foreign. Total. Bullion. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
4,895,147 4,866,168 Nil 4,866, 168 9,761,315 
4,247, 229 4,218, 208 2 4,218, 208 8,465,437 
4,335,529 8,002,278 8,002, 278 12,337,807 
2,733,094 6,690,350 sf 6, 690,350 9,423,444 
2,753, 749 4,010,398 ¢ 4,010,398 6, 764, 147 
3,005,465 3, 845, 987 4 3, 845, 987 6, 851,452 
4,223,282 1,995, 835 1,995, 835 6,219,117 
2,210,089 1,039, 837 of 1,039, 837 3,249,926 
2,220,111 1,240,037 - 1, 240, 037 3,460, 148 
2,174,089 il 738,739 733, 739 2,907, 828 
803, 726 M 168,989 168,989 972,715 
1,639,089 a 704,586 704,586 2,348, 675 
1,881,807 “s A bee hayas Tig laroo 3,653,562 
1,123,276 sf 971,005 971,005 2,094, 280 
1,503,743 ss 371,093 371,093 1,874,836 
1,275,523 4 631, 600 631, 600 1,907,123 
2,207, 666 a - 2,184, 292 2,184,292 4,391,958 
2,954,244 ae 2,026,980 2,026,980 4,981,224 
3,610,557 se 56,531 56,531 3, 667,088 
532,218 ce 5,569 5,569 537, 787 
2,175,472 ss 17,534 17,534 2,193,006 
575, 251 a 1,978, 256 1,978, 256 2,553, 507 
1,083,011 se 2,439, 782 2,439, 782 3,522,793 
1,811,170 129,328 817,599 946,927 2,758,097 
1,818,530 306, 447 1,502,671 1,809,118 3, 627, 648 
6,534, 200 309, 459 3, 824, 239 4,133,698 10, 667, 898 
4,023,072 310, 006 1,529,374 1, 839,380 5, 862,452 
4,576, 620 256,571 4,068, 748 4,325,319 8,901,939 
5, 226,319 207,532 4,491,777 4,699,309 9,925, 628 
4,676,194 327, 298 3,165, 252 3,492,550 8,168,744 
4,390, 844 1,045, 723 8,577,415 4,623,138 9,013,982 
4,629,177 1,101,245 2,914,780 4,016,025 8,645,202 
8,152,640 1,670,068 6,987, 100 8, 657, 168 16, 809, 808 
3,307,069 il 1,978,489 1,978,489 5,285,558 
6,053,791 iS 1,669,422 1, 669, 422 7, 723, 213 
8, 695, 707 a 619,963 619,963 9,315,670 
7,554,917 ce 2,465,557 2,465,557 10,020, 474 
9,961,340 ee 1,844,811 1,844, 811 11, 806, 151 
6, 620,527 s 9,928, 828 9,928, 828 16,549,355 
7,029,047 a 13,189,964 13,189,964 20,219,011 
5, 887, 737 - 16, 637, 654 16, 637, 654 22,525,391 
9,611,761 2 1,589,791 1,589, 793 11,201,554 
5,514, 817 Nil 2,594,536 2,594,536 8,109,353 
9, 226,715 ss 7,196, 155 7,196,155 16,422,870 
25,077,515 7,601,099 7,601,099 32,678,614 
4,309, 811 cs 16,163, 702 16,163, 702 20,473,513 
14,498,451 1,219 23,559, 485 23,560, 704 38,059,155 
131,483,396 667 29,365, 701 29,366,368 160, 849, 764 
33, 876, 227 315 103,572,117 103,572,432 137,448, 659 
26, 986, 548 86,087 | 196,460,961 | 196,547,048 || 223,533,596 
11,290,341 290, 281 3,201,122 3,491, 403 14, 781,744, 
a 1 1 1 
50,463,494 230,117 49,815,279 50,045,396 100, 508, 890 
7,218,775 24,368, 846 9,815, 827 34, 184, 673 41,403,448 
4,788,246 18,085,901 5, 251,430 23,337,001 28,125,577 
26,455,231 1, 766, 060 25,782,806 27,548, 866 54, 004,097 
3,496, 705 12,521,619 12,924,211 25,445, 830 28,942,535 
4,142,292 2,948,353 1,971, 620 4,919,973 9,062, 265 
51,437, 859 40, 668, 052 25, 242,303 65,910,355 117,348,214 
46,086, 458 Nil 43,040, 819 43,040,819 89,127,277 
31,308, 807 25,301,005 31,031,311 56,332,316 87,641,123 
29,560,310 32,383,006 58,299, 998 90, 683,004 120, 243,314 
2,716,218 410,435 4,494, 783 4,905,218 7,621,436 
39,126,924 80 44,996,512 44,996,592 84,123,516 
1,815,016 25,291,905 22,860, 214 48.152,119 49,967,135 
1,011, 685 3,876, 674 6,842,342 10, 719,016 11,730,701 
849, 290 12,452, 653 2,749, 629 15, 202, 282 16,051,572 
730, 612 28,196 803, 782 831,978 1,562,590 
1,281,141 51,957 14,498,433 14,550,390 15,831,531 
1,730, 895 59,178 1,785,452 1,844, 630 3,575,525 
1,361,578 59,323 41,879,503 41,938, 826 43,300, 404 
64, 256,965 19, 220 1,488,028 1,457,248 65,714, 213 


1 No record of imports and exports of coin and bullion for 1919. 
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4.—Duties Collected on Exports, 1868-92, and on Imports for Home Consumption, 
1868-1939, with Percentages of Expense of Collection to Gross Customs Revenue 
Collected, Fiscal Years 1868-1939. 


Norts.—The figures in this table are the gross figures of duties collected; the net national revenue from 


customs taxation, because of the drawbacks paid is considerably smaller. 


For net customs revenue, see 


statistics of revenue from customs duties in the historical revenue table in Chapter X XI on Public Finance. 


Percentage 
of Expense 
of Collection 
to Gross 
Customs 
Revenue. 
p.c. 
3:87 
3°33 
3-26 
3-96 
4-14 
4-10 
3:64 
3-81 
3-62 
3°63 
3-83 
4-39 


4-26 


Percentage 
of Expense 
of Collection 
to Gross 
Customs 
Revenue. 


Duties Duties . pene Duties Duties 

en Poet oh ye of popeetinn eee denen Genedrs 

Exports. Imports. Customs Exports. Imports. 

Revenue. 
$ $ p.c. $ $ 

PRBS he shee ice 17,986 8,801,446 5-99 TEER, oS cesta 8,141 18,492, 645 
TSOD. tess. ste es 14, 403 8,284,507 7-09 (4), aaa 8,810 21,700, 028 
ASO spect. fis a 37,912 9,425, 028 5:41 Lesa, hi 9,756 23,162,553 
ABTA Mee ate 36,066 11,807,590 | 4-21 BBOS, hone <i 8,515 20,156,448 
1ST2 isc ices 24, 809 13,020, 684 4-04 1RBD 7.8 uid 12,305 19,121,254 
To) 6 ae es 20, 152 12,997,578 4-35 DEO ooo 20,726 19, 427,398 
OLE een ar ea 14,565 14,407,318 4-55 18875 3s 6 ke 31,397 22,438,309 
ASTD 9it4 stip.» 7,243 15,354, 139 4-44 tl ee 21,772 22, 187, 869 
BSEG . s6 niu 4,500 12, 828, 614 5:61 ESS eae 42,207 23,742,317 
ABE een ass: 4,103 12,544,348 5:75 LORD Y sie ote on 93, 674 23,921, 234 
IBIS. 3 sie. cxe5 4,161 12,791,532 5-58 ih ae a 64, 803 23,416, 266 
1879 jai oars. 4,272 12,935, 269 5-56 ho ake eae, 108 20, 550, 474 
LE SO eae kak 8, 896 14, 129.953 5-04 1893.30 3.8 1 21, 161, 711 

Duties of eapanes Duties - pee Duties 

ass oe of 2 ia Near: pried of ee a Vaan, ee hla 
Imports. | Customs Imports. | Customs Imports. 

Revenue. Revenue. 
tg04.....| 19,370,822 | £75 | aot0.. 1,024,290 | S31 | 1926... 143,993,111 
1895. 17, 887, 269 5-13 1911 73,312,368 2-98 1927... .|158, 966, 367 
1896..... 20,219, 037 4-43 1912 87,576,037 2-78 1928... .]171, 872, 768 
LET zs. 19, 891,997 4-73 1913... ./115, 063, 688 2-74 1929... ./200,479, 505 
1898..... 22,157,788 4:37 1914... .]107, 180,578 3-59 1930... .|199, 011, 628 
1899..... 25,734,229 4-02 1915 79, 205, 9102 4:77 1931... .|149, 250, 992 
1900.40} 28, 889, 110 3°71 1916... .|103,940, 1012 3-55 1932... .}113,997, 851 
1908.0. 29,106,980 3-86 1917... .|147, 631, 4552 2-54 1933... .| 77,271,965 
1902..... 32,425,532 3-62 1918... .|161,595, 6292 2-51 1934....| 73,154,472 
$OGS.5 2°. 37,110,355 3-31 1919... .|158, 046, 3342 3-13 1935....| 84,627,473 
1904..... 40,954,349 3:31 1920... .|187,524, 1822 2-49 1936....| 82,784,317 
1905..... 42,024,340 3-49 1921... .|179, 667, 6832 3-36, 1937....| 92,282,059 
1906..... 46,671,101 3:31 1922... .|121, 487, 3942 3-22 1938... .]103, 719,952 
19073 40, 290,172 3-04 1923... .|133, 803, 3702 2-58 1939....| 87,610,300 
1908..... 58,331,074 3-30 1924... .]135, 122,345 2-49 
1909... 48,059,792 4-15 1925... .|120, 222, 454 3-09 


1 Duties on exports were not collected after 1892. 


2 Includes War tax. 


3 Nine months. 
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5.—Exports to the United Kingdom, to the United States, and to Other Countries, 


of Merchandise the Produce of Canada, Fiscal Years 1868-1939. 


Exports to 


United 


Kingdom. 


P.C.Canadian 
Exports to 
U.K. to Total 
Canadian 
Exports. 


Exports to 
United 
States. 


P.C. Canadian 
Exports to 
U.S. to Total 
Canadian 
Exports. 


Exports to 
Other 
Countries. 


Total 
Exports 
of 


Canadian 
Produce. 


17,905, 808 
20,486,389 
22,512,991 
21,733,556 
25, 223,785 


31,402, 234 


5,769,190 
34,199,134 
34,379,005 

5,491,671 
35,861,110 

9,393,424 
35, 208, 031 
42,637,219 
39,816,813 
39,538, 067 
37,410, 870 
36,479,051 
36, 694, 263 
38,714,331 
33, 648, 284 
33,504, 281 
41,499, 149 
43, 243,784 
54,949, 055 
58,409, 606 
60, 878, 056 
57,903,564 
62,717,941 
69,533, 852 
93,065,019 
85,113, 681 
96,562,875 
92, 857,525 


109,347,345 
125, 199, 980 
110, 120, 892 


97,114, 867 


127,456, 465 


98, 691,186 


126,194,124 
126,384,724 
139,482,945 
132, 156,924 
147, 240,413 
170, 161,903 
215, 253, 969 
186, 668,554 
451, 852,399 
742,147,537 
845, 480, 069 
540,750,977 
489, 152, 637 
312,844,871 
299,361,675 
379,067,445 
360,057, 782 
395, 843 , 433 
508, 237, 560 
446,872,851 
410, 691,392 
429,730,485 
281,745,965 
219,246,499 
174,043, 725 
184,361,019 
288,582, 666 
290, 885, 237 
321,556, 798 
407,996, 698 
409,411, 682 
325,465, 011 


or 
or 
WO RR PWD OLD PAT WOT DH HOD OONN OM RTH OOP OW OC RPNDN WOH CIOONNWON FOR WOWHNN RP REOOWNR RE 


ww ie) 
co CO [o0} 
~ - 


“3 


—— 


25,349, 568 
26,717, 656 
30,361,328 
29,164,358 
32,871,496 
36,714,144 
33, 195, 805 
27,902,748 
30, 080, 738 
24,326,332 
24,381,009 
25,491,356 
29,566, 211 
34,038,431 
45,782,584 
39,513,225 
34,332,641 
35,566, 810 
34, 284,490 
35, 269,922 
40,407,483 
39,519,940 
36, 213, 279 
37,743,430 
34, 666,070 
37, 296,110 
32,562,509 
35, 603, 863 
37,789,481 
43 , 664, 187 
38, 989,525 
39,326,485 
57,996,488 
67,983, 673 
66,567,784 
67, 766,367 
66, 856, 885 
70,426, 765 
83,546,306 
62,180,439 
90,814, 871 
85,334, 806 
104, 199, 675 
104, 115, 823 
102,041, 222 
139, 725, 953 
163,372, 825 
173,320, 216 
201,106, 488 
280, 616,330 
417, 233, 287 
454,873,170 
464,028, 183 
542,322,967 
292,588, 643 
369, 080, 218 
430, 707,544 
417,417,144 
480,199, 723 
468, 434, 180 
483,700,034 
504, 161, 604 
515,049, 763 
349, 660,563 
257,770,160 
197,424,723 
220,072,810 
304, 721,354 
360,302, 426 
435,014,544 
423,131,091 
375,939,361 


Pww rp PPP on 
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5, 249, 433 
5,196, 727 
6,169,271 
6, 732,110 
7,735, 802 
8,421,647 
7,777,002 
7,607,941 
8,031, 694 
8,212,543 
7,747,681 
7,546, 245 
8,125, 455 
7,269,051 
8,538, 260 
8,651,139 
8,089 , 587 
7,085, 874 
6,777,951 
6,976, 656 
7,326,305 
7,248,235 
7,545, 158 
7,684,524 
9,417,341 
9.783, 082 
10,411,199 
9,321,014 
9,200,383 
10,434,501 
12,494,118 
12, 920, 626 
14,412,938 
16,590, 188 
20,104, 634 
21,435,327 
21,436, 662 
23,313,314 
24,481,185 
19,673,681 
29,951,973 


30,884,054 |}: 


35,564,931 
38,043, 806 
40,942. 222 
45,866,744 
52,961, 645 
49,430,066 

88,651,751 
128,611,901 
277,314,432 
220,819, 659 
286,311,278 
333, 995, 863 
148, 290, 362 
183,303,780 
254,585,730 
255, 806, 776 
332,130, 864 
338, 861, 866 
339,512,568 
434,367,042 
323,462,574 
230,835, 605 
168, 217,927 
146, 278,536 
157, 298, 595 
161,019,334 
167,171,198 
218,170,664 
237, 685, 836 
225, 557, 873 


48,504, 809 
52,400, 772 
59,043, 590 
57, 630,024 
65, 831, 083 
76,538, 025 
76,741,997 
69, 709, 823 
72,491,437 
68,030,546 
67,989, 800 
62.431, 025 
72,899, 697 
83,944, 701 
94,137,657 
87, 702,431 
79, 833,098 
79,131,735 
77, 756, 704 
80,960, 909 
81,382,072 
80, 272, 456 
85, 257,586 
88, 671, 738 
99,032, 466 
105, 488, 798 
103, 851, 764 
102, 828,441 
109, 707, 805 
123, 632,540 
144,548, 662 
137,360, 792 
168,972,301 
177,431,386 
196,019, 763 
214,401, 674 
198,414,439 
190, 854, 946 
235, 483, 956 
180,545,306 
246,960,968 
242,603,584 
279,247,551 
274,316,553 
290, 223, 857 
355, 754, 600 
431,588,439 
409,418, 836 
741,610,638 


1,151,375, 768 ; 
1,540, 027, 788 
1,216,443, 806 
1,239, 492,098 
1,189,163, 701 


740, 240, 680 
931,451,443 


1,045,351, 056 
1,069, 067,353 
1,320,568, 147 
1, 254, 168, 897 
1, 233,903,994 
1,368, 259,131 
1, 120, 258,302 


799, 742, 667 
600,031, 812 
528, 064, 278 
665,954,071 
756, 625, 925 
849,030,417 


1,061, 181,906 
1,070, 228, 609 


926,962,245 


~ 
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6.—Imports from the United Kingdom, from the United States, and from Other 
Countries, of Merchandise Entered for Home Consumption, Fiscal Years 1868-1939. 


Imports from 
Year. United 
Kingdom. 
$ 

1986.52. 11585 "37, 617,325 
LSGOR Sas c. SSE \ 35,496, 764 
ISTOS aa s bee | 37,537,095 
TST Sess. SRR | 48,498, 202 
T872R ees. ARR 62, 209, 254 
TSi3e O55. ae 67,996,945 
WSEAS s.. ee , 61,424, 407 
TS7GR es 3: Ls 60,009, 084 
UST6H ae... A 40,479, 253 
1ST ss... Re 39,331,621 
WSIS ARES fs eee 37,252,769 
STOR a5." Soar 30,967,778 
1880.39.56... 228 33, 764,439 
ISBT Soe. tees 42, 885,142 
1882s. Res aN se 50,356, 268 
TS88Hs34); 2 51,679, 762 
USSSOe0895 . 2e400) 41,925,121 
TSSae ores: Maes 40,031,448 
ISSO ss. doe5. ee 39,033,006 
TSS Pe Oe 44,741,350 
TSSSRs Bao es 39, 167,644 
1889is..d8). 26.262 42,251,189 
T89O F252. 25 SF 43,277,009 
1894s. ED 42,018,943 
1S9Zaeker. : Bee 41,063,711 
[S9S a cae ek 42,529,340 
1894548 see 37,035,963 
PSObrrae ne eee 31,059,332 
1896272 So Ra 32,824,505 
1ESRRE EAR os 29,401,188 
1808 ors eee 82,043,461 
PES UES ee oe BS 36, 966,552 
19007 oe ssewe te 44,280,041 
100M ASS et 08 42, 820,334 
19020 An th 49,022, 726 
1908 Sues) 58, 793,038 
19041 eee 61, 724, 893 
190557 her ee 60,342, 704 
1906530. Scecen 68 69,183,915 
1907 (9 months): 64,415, 756 
1903 Ss) Se ee 94,417,320 
LOGOS SS. Bic, opens © 70, 682, 600 
AQTO yc he ee | 95,337,058 
TOUS ee test 109, 934, 753 
TOtZ Sea ss 116,906,360 
WIS 29. eee 138, 742, 644 
1914..... PNR 132,070,406 
19loes: coe 90, 157, 204 
PORG ae wate eee 77,404,361 
PDAdis yc Ys ee 107,096, 735 
VOUS race ees 81,324, 283 
TONS se oa). tee 73,035,118 
1020 ay. aoe 126,362,631 
POZE 0°. ee eee 213,973,562 
1022 59. Aone s 117, 185,343 
1O7s a eeteee se 141,330, 143 
1028 os cae 153,586, 690 
TOO Ske atte 151,083,946 
#926 Aon Slo, 163,731,210 
MODs. ols aeons 6 163,939,065 
TOZR ets cas | 186,435, 824 
BOLD exe ER euckton 6 194,041,381 
LTR T esl) Seis. Ta 189,179,738 
TUS Ue SRR Oh ae re 149, 497,392 
POR De sacs ccin es f 106,371,779 
ADDS fae cas tc 86,466,055 
TKO Y he Gages Mpa toes 105, 100, 764 
4s pilot Be ae 111, 682,490 
POSOLE. osc aets s 117, 874, 822 
SRY Brae aoe belie 129, 507, 885 
CUES ae, ae pain 145,008,771 


ROGU es Hin, oases 115, 636,017 


Importsfrom 
U.K. to Total 


———— 


mmm bo 


NI O00 OO rR 00 OD CVO CiNJ O WIN ON OO CODD OT 
AOR WORN WROD WTORAONANWOOPNN OP, 


Pe DODD DDH He et et 


Imports from 


United 
States. 


$ 


| 22,660, 132 
| 91,497,380 
91. 697,237 
| 97° 185' 586 


, 33,741,995 


5,189,110 
51,706, 906 
48,930,358 
44,099, 880 
49,376,008 
48,002,875 
42,170,306 
28,193, 783 
36,338, 701 
47,052,935 
55, 147, 243 
49,785, 888 
45,576,510 
42,818,651 
44,795, 908 
46,440, 296 
50,029,419 
51,365, 661 
52,033,477 
51,742,132 
52,339, 796 
50,746,091 
50,179, 004 
53,529,390 
57,023,342 
74, 824,923 
88,506, 881 
102, 224,917 
107,377,906 
115,001,533 
129,071, 197 
143.329, 697 
152,778,576 
169, 256, 452 
149, 085,577 
205,309, 803 
170,432,360 
218,004,556 
275,824, 265 
331,384, 657 
436, 887,315 
396,302,138 
297, 142,059 
370, 880,549 
665,312,759 
792,894,957 
750, 203,024 
801,097,318 
856, 176, 820 
515, 958, 196 
540, 989,738 
601, 256,447 
509, 780, 009 
608, 618,542 
687, 022,521 
718, 896, 270 
868,012, 229 
847,442,037 
584,407,018 
351, 686,775 
232,548,055 
238, 187,681 
303, 639, 972 
319,479,594 
393, 720, 662 
487,279,507 
412.476,817 


Imports from 
U.S. to Total 


Importsfrom 


Other 


Countries. 


$ 
6, 812, 702 


11,323,074 
10,049,574 

8,469, 126 

7,933,974 
5,418, 765 
5, 140, 207 
5,564,435 

7,942,320 
11, 264, 486 
13,735,981 
15,034,491 
14,261, 969 
14, 147,817 
14, 140, 480 
15,569,952 
15, 063, 688 
16,817,588 
17,039,903 
17,481,534 
22,354,570 
20,301, 694 
21, 288, 857 
19,437,555 
19, 007, 266 
20,193, 297 
19,438,778 
23,948,983 
26,146, 718 
27,732,679 
32,713,545 
37,230,574 
38, 854, 825 
38, 842,934 
45,299,913 
36,724,502 
52,813, 756 
47,479, 236 
56,976, 585 
66,965, 585 
74,113, 658 
95,577,275 
90, 821,454 
68, 656, 645 
59,916, 224 
74,041,384 
89,313,338 
96,473,563 


137,068, 174 
170,008,500 
114,710, 793 
120, 259,363 
138,523, 730 
136, 068, 582 
154,978,980 
179,930,919 
208, 624,372 
203, 625,481 
211,651, 807 
172,708, 285 
120, 445,350 


87,369, 634 
90,510, 180 


107,108, 691 
125,364, 647 
148, 647,019 
166,781,640 
130,115, 200 


Total 


Imports for 


Home 


Consumption. 


$ 


67,090, 159 
63, 154,941 
66,902,074 
84,214,388 
104, 955,367 
124,509, 129 
123, 180, 887 
117,408, 568 
92,513,107 
94,126,394 
90,395, 851 
78, 702,519 
69,900, 542 
90,488,329 
111,145, 184 
121, 861,496 
105,972,978 
99,755,775 
95,992,137 
105, 107,210 
100, 671, 628 
109, 098, 196 
111, 682,573 
111,533,954 
115,160,413 
115,170,830 
109,070,911 
100, 675, 891 
105,361,161 
106, 617, 827 
126,307,162 
149, 422,416 
172,651,676 
177,930,919 
196,737,804 
225,094, 809 
243,909,415 
251,964,214 
283, 740, 280 
250, 225, 835 
352,540, 879 
288,594, 196 
370,318,199 
452,724, 603 
522,404, 675 
671, 207, 234 
619, 193,998 
455, 955, 908 
508, 201, 134 
846, 450, 878 
963,532,578 
919,711, 705 


1,064,528, 123 
1,240,158, 882 


747, 804,332 
802,579, 244 
893 , 366, 867 
796, 932,537 
927,328, 732 


1,030, 892,505 
1,108,956, 466 
1, 265, 679,091 
1, 248, 273, 582 


906, 612, 695 
578,503 , 904 
406,383,744 
433,798, 625 
522,431, 153 
562,719,063 
671, 875,566 
799, 069,918 
658, 228,034 


eee 
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7.—Percentage Proportions of Imports from the United Kingdom and from the 
United States to Totals of Dutiable and Free, Fiscal Years 1911-39. 
Norse.—For the years 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1927-28, p. 499. 


United Kingdom. United States. 


Year Dutiable Free Per Cent || Dutiable Free Per Cent 
: to Total | to Total | of All | to Total | to Total | of All 
Dutiable.| Free. Imports. || Dutiable.| Free. | Imports. 


17-57 67-22 62-66 


8.—Ayerage ad valorem Rates of Duty Collected on Dutiable! and Total Imports from 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and All Countries, Fiscal Years 1868-1939. 


U.K. USS. All Countries. 

Duti- Duti- Duti- 
Year: Year ae roe ee ata ane ia 

m m- m- 
ports ports ports ports ports. ka 
C3 D.C DG. ifep.c. p.c. Ce p.c, 
18680 cue . : 1904). 3.03 24-1 | 17-6 || 25-2 | 13-6 || 27-5 | 16-8 
1S69.° shers, 7 16-9 | 13-5 || 20-1 7-3 || 20-2 | 13-1} 1905...... 24-8 | 18-5 |) 26-1 | 18-5] 27-8 | 16-7 
1870: caer 16-8 | 138-4 |) 19-5 | 7-8} 20-9 | 14-1} 1906...... 24-6 | 18-7 || 24-8 | 13-1 || 27-0 | 16-4 
TS Gl ae cs 16-4 | 138-5 |} 16-3 | 8-4 ]/ 19-6 | 14-0] 19073..... 24:3 | 18-4] 24-2 | 12-8 |] 26-5 | 16-1 
1802). 3288 16:4 | 12-7 |} 18-0 | 7-1} 19-1 12-4 |) 1908...... 24-2 | 18-3 || 24-6 | 13-2] 26-7 | 16-5 
18735 sale 15-6 | 10-9 | 17-7 | 6-5 || 18-3 | 10-4 |) 1909...... 25-8 | 19-0 |] 24-9 | 13-2 |] 27-5 | 16-7 
1874 case 16-5 | 12-8 || 17-4 | 7-1] 18-9 | 11-7 || 1910...... 25-1 | 18-9 | 24-8 | 18-5 |] 26-8 | 16-5 
1825). tiem. & 18-1 jd4-Saav-3 | 7-9 e196.) | Weta 199d. 2... 24-6 | 18-9 | 24-7 | 13-7 |} 25-9 | 16-2 
1876. 265 66 18-8 | 15-0 || 19-2 | 9-3 || 21-3 |] 13-9 |) 1912...... 25-0 | 19-1 || 25-0 | 14-8 || 26-1 16-8 
VS7it. nae. 2 19-4 | 16-2 || 18-7 | 7-9 |} 20-6] 18-3 || 19138...... 25-1 | 19-6 || 24-9 | 15-8 |] 26-1 | 17-1 
1S 7S. see 20-1 | 17-8 | 20-4 | 9-4]/ 21-4] 14-2 }} 1914...... 25-2 | 19-5 |} 24-8 | 15-6 || 26-1 17-3 
13795 meeics 20-5 | 18-0 || 23-2 | 138-1] 23-3 | 16-4 }} 1915...... 27-1 | 20-5 || 25-1 | 14-2] 27-4] 16-8 
1380. c25 .4 24:0 | 20-0 || 23-1 | 16-0 || 26-1 | 20-2 || 1916...... 28-4 | 19-1] 25-0 | 13-5] 27-2 | 15-5 
SSE soe. 3 24-5 | 20-5 || 22-0 | 15-5 |] 25-8 | 20-4 |] 1917...... 24-9 | 17-6 || 22-7 | 11-4] 23-8 | 13-0 
LSS2 ape oe 24-1 | 19-9 || 21-5 | 15-0 || 25-3 | 19-5 || 1918...... 24-3 | 17-3 |] 20-5 | 11-1 |] 21-5 | 12-1 
TSS3% ara4..fs 24-3 | 19-2 || 21-1 | 14-8 || 25-3 | 19-0 |} 1919...... 22-3 | 15-38 || 20-9 | 11-6 |} 21-5 | 12-3 
1884. eas i 24-4 | 19-1 || 20-7 | 14-9 || 25-2 | 19-0 }| 1920...... 22-1 | 16-2 || 22-5 | 14-0 |] 22-5 | 14-7 
LSS8O) ae. 8 24-8 | 19-0 || 21-2 | 14-5 || 26-1 192 192T) Lc... 20-9 | 16-6 |] 20-3 | 12-9 |] 20-6} 14-1 
1886) sie. 5 25-7 | 20-0 || 22-8 | 15-8 |] 27-5 | 20-2 |] 1922...... 24-8 | 20-1 || 23-0 | 13-9 |] 24-5 | 16-2 
188%. deac8 26-1 | 20-8 || 23-8 | 16-2 |] 28-7 | 21-3 |) 1928...... 24-5 | 20-1 || 22-5 | 18-8 || 24-9 | 16-7 
1888 40.4-% 29-1 | 22-9 || 26-2 | 15-3 || 31-8 | 22-0] 1924...... 22-3 | 18-3 |} 22-3 | 13-2 || 22-9 | 15-1 
1889 ees oi 29-3 | 22-4 || 25-4 | 14-7] 31-9 | 21-8 | 1925...... 22-1 | 18-2 || 23-1 | 13-0 |] 23-3 | 15-1 
18907 52-2 28-8 | 22-1) 26-6 | 15-8 || 31-0 | 21-4 |) 1926...... 21-6 | 18-4 || 23-9 | 13-2 || 24-7 | 15-5 
USO cineca 29-0 | 21-7 |) 26-0 | 14-9 || 831-4 | 21-0 ]) 1927...... 23-9 | 19-7 || 23-1 | 13-2 || 24-1 | 15-4 
L808 nee 29-4 | 22-1) 26-5 | 16-1 || 29-7 | 17-8] 1928...... 25-6 | 20-6 || 23-3 | 13-5 || 24-2 | 15-5 
1893:..... 29-8 | 22-3 | 26-7 | 14-6 || 80-3 | 18-4 |] 1929...... 25-9 | 20-6 || 23-4 | 14-1 || 24-4] 15-8 
1894) e280 % 30-0 | 22-3 || 27-0 | 18-7 || 830-9 | 17-8 |} 19380...... 25-5 | 20-0 || 23-3 | 14-4 || 24-3 | 15-9 
18092 ea 30-1 | 22-6 || 26-7 | 138-7 |] 30-5 | 17-8 }] 1981...... 26:9 | 19-5 |] 24-8 | 15-2 |] 26-0 | 16-4 
L806: oye. e 30-2 | 22-4 || 26-7 | 14-5 || 30-0 | 19-2) 1932...... 29-2 | 21-9 || 27-4 | 17-9 |] 29-3 | 19-7 
1807) aes.) 4 30-7 | 21-1 || 26-7 | 14-3 || 30-0 | 18-7) 1933...... 25-8 | 16-6 || 28-1 | 17-4 |} 30-1 19-0 
1898. oa .< 29-5 | 20-8 || 26-1 | 13-3 | 29-7 | 17-5 |] 1984...... 26-2 | 14-2 || 28-6 | 16-8 |] 29-2 | 16-9 
1800 Saen te 26-6 | 19-8 || 26-3 | 18-2 |] 28-8 |} 17-2] 1935...... 26:2 | 13-8 || 27-4 | 16-3 | 28-1 | 16-2 
1900.45 5% 25-6 | 18-2 || 25-0 | 138-2 || 27-7 | 16-7 |) 1936...... 26:7 | 12-7 || 26-3 | 15-6 |] 26-7 | 14-7 
LOOT one st 24-7 | 18-3 || 24-8 | 12-4 || 27-5 | 16-4 }} 1987...... 25-8 | 12-0 || 23-8 | 14-3 || 24-9 | 13-7 
LOO iercanc sts 24-0 | 17-2 || 25-2 | 13-2 || 27-3 | 16-5 |] 1938...... 23-8 | 11-0 || 23-04) 13-6 | 23-9 | 13-0 
OOS ores 23-3 | 16-7 Il 24-9 | 13-3 Il 27-1 | 16-5 1 1939...... 25-3 | 11-7 1 22-9 ' 18-8 1 24-2 | 13-6 


1 See p. 512, also Table 17, p. 573. 


2 Not separable by countries. 


4 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


3 Nine months, 


IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS FOR MANUFACTURES 533 


§.—_Imports for Home Consumption of Certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian 
Manufactures, Fiscal Years 1911-39. 


Notz.—For the years 1902-10, see Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 463. 


Raw ; Raw Hemp, 
Vegetable} Crude | Rubber Hides | Cotton | Dressed | Raw 


Year. Sugar for Oilfor | Cotton- Raw 


Refining. +, |(including| Tobacco. Las (ineluding| or Un- | Silk, ete. 
Soap. | seed Oil. Balata). Skins. Linters). | dressed. 
ton gal cwt cwt lb. $ cwt cwt lb 
TOLER. So. . 271,533} 297,338 1 28, 03517, 204,271) 8,105,330 812, 622 81,017} 121,748 
1912552. 281,402 409, 861 80,916 44,313]17, 203,513} 8,903,727 727,939 82,661 112,581 
POTS SS: 2 310,101 439,973 243, 872 56, 755/22, 153, 588/13 486,459 774,578 64,990 75,776 
1914.... 347,168 397,278 265, 789 44,504/17,598,449| 8,831,010 769, 930 55,572 101, 669 
1915....] 335,820} 413,819) 293,849 65, 045}18, 595, 957/12,842,558 730,325 55,370 94,458 
1916.... 298, 433 618, 162 430,013 99, 132)20, 834, 672/12,441,731 969, 679 50,914 80,745 
GU Pea 365,772} 1,281,233 315, 621 107,580|17, 702, 637|12,873,970 877, 634 15, 846 138, 765 
918565. 382,807} 2,114,796 408, 850 130, 956|17, 824,947} 8,796,966 880,374 45,177 158, 648 
1919 353 359,470} 2,393,003 459, 685 192, 272}25, 103,080) 5,427,544 | 1,117,235 72, 887 213,441 
1920.... 540, 787 870, 289 578,986 244, 335)24, 345, 295|22 654,661 964, 715 46,553 298,985 
1h} 347,594) 1,114,470 417,301 228, 062}20, 007, 411|10,652,787 986,315 47,090 272,598 
1922....| 482,212) 1,351,805) 488,683}  189,525/20,870,509] 5,898,087 953, 860 77,833] 371,570 
1923....| _ 572,120] 1,945,464 258,381 253, 957|14,548, 694) 7,947,410 | 1,252,615 203 , 844 368, 026 
1924.1... 420,076} 1,937,543 216,082 288, 857/15,941,339|  461,5812 955,966 340, 402 335,495 
T925.5.:< 5 419,371] 1,733,293 213,201 344, 509}13, 712,885) 502,5862) 1,008,793 249,032 361, 403 
1926.... 579,272] 2,622,651 335, 755 469, 893|14,943,864} 534,0892| 1,355,738 281, 639 529,446 
a 570,225} 3,311,449 297, 706 502,312}17,446,774| 579,0852] 1,497,438 123,426 679, 923 
1928254. 466,291] 3,611,761 623,148 582,039]18,475,772|  678,6702) 1,462,246 99,503 938,459 
EAT te 426, 872| 4,354, 829 302,197 777, 169|18, 726,618} 507,7732) 1,511,270 27,390! 1,282,815 
19380... . 450,950} 3,950,590 400, 653 733,400}17,113,472| 486.4422) 1,260, 699 42,620) 1,668,972 
4931... 440,790} 4,217,484 174,711 595,591/16,580,394|  345,4392) 1,067,222 28,423] 1,954,395 
1032 se 475,591] 4,243,234 386, 275 552, 694113,075,335)  281,3162) 1,009,023 18,348} 2,539, 133 
1933.... 439,217] 3,689,995 407,055 410,939}10,199,212|  268,3552) 1,009,073 15,810} 2,572,949 
1934.... 346,599] 4,699,056 165, 257 511,681} 8,129,142) ‘313,4822} 1,394,536 23,498] 2,505, 200 
HOBBS. 437,555} 4,610, 785 130, 743 636,347) 9,414,889) 333,0132) 1,434,408 19,166] 2,692,693 
1036.05 459,402) 9,788,338 255,976 569,286} 5,772,638)  404,7082) 1,425,413 19,324] 3,001,902 
1987 S252 510,506} 8,685,469 155,387 625,629] 3,006,175}  381,1282) 1,540,314 47,848] 2,318,030 
1938....] 455, 8443/11, 000, 233 219, 857 788, 141|2,645,3553| 356,8702) 1,598,675 9,590} 2,457,274 
1939.2... 472, 874/10, 404, 959 82,526 626,417| 4,527,565) 277,8442) 1,293,943 15,696] 2,488,075 
Nails and Artificial! Manila, aes ‘Alifmina Tin in | Crude 
Raw Ww : e. d i Sisal, Penar Tron Beanic. Blocks, | Petroleum 
Wool. 4 Tor Rovings, Istle, aad eis Ore. Orealicn Ingots, for 
OPS. | Yarns,etc.| Tampico. Waste J : etc. Refining. 
ewt. $ lb. ewt. cwt. ton. cwt. cewt. ’000 gal. 
i) Bae 64,224} 778,320 1 274,493) 536,604 1 186, 152 35,706) 54,3115 
WOT Dior 71,954; 689,304 1 291,976 564,296} ~- 1 218,998 41,740 72,2318 
1913... 92,092} 980,432 115,710 346, 109 750,003) 2,116,933 276,170 51,319} 1438,3385 
W145... 72,521} 1,072,066 129, 982 190, 867 716, 882] 1,972,207 312,259 46,076}. 177,8805 
1915... 131,940} 1,312,885 128,148 284, 620 540,922) 1,055,724 261,553 29,402} 196,2035 
1916 25.30 211,407) 2,587,949 183, 278 384, 152 510,472) 1,595,995 385,959 32,756] 186,7535 
BONS 2e 57. 145,812] 2,988,177 276, 873 327, 691 780,062) 2,318,547 816,509 35, 726 135, 533 
1918.... 115,380} 4,418,854 160, 090 496,904 505,643} 2,203,506} 1,664,799 38, 683 191,376 
1919... 158,767} 5,314,793 161, 206 315, 067 570,211] 2,227,919] 1,916,929 28,044 260; 820 
1920... 117,717) 5,847,787 360, 297 456, 801 826,593) 1,632,011 451,349 44,010 298,541 
1921.2... 92,772 55,3312 512,109 457,497| 1,142,850} 1,950,291) 1,198,605 42,727 311,719 
1922... : 125, 867 72,2542 570, 450 189,071 686, 483 656, 902 166, 695 27,242 391, 293 
19237); ». 182,556 91,1032 933,791 219,591 870,542) 1,044,999 792,210 39,258 397, 604 
1924.... 193,217 86,0622} 1,239,986 272,462) 1,123,282) 1,807,223) 1,266,799 39, 837 418,791 
1OZD3 &, 143, 629 58,2317] 1,684,811 258, 804| 1,232,567 911,586] 1,358,148 43,535 440, 672 
1926.... 134,344 61,4212] 1,689,730 442,561] 1,307,473} 1,053,593} 1,336,538 44,409 470,617 
19274... 164, 234 78,8752] 1,516,448 523,074] 1,364,897} 1,445,504) 1,647,244 50, 858 596, 467 
1928>.2: 138, 957 81,3312] 1,563,020 529,541) 1,371,469] 1,491,234] 2,663,166 48,742 709,960 
LE PAt La 140, 219 86,4702] 2,240, 704 770,936] 1,314,494] 2,272,130} 3,444,911 58,928 865,336 
1980.5. 103,343) 62,9392} 2,132,362 464,378] 1,606,931} 2,456,919] 2,738,777 56,318) 1,110,170 
£03 tees. 107,449 66,4932) 2,569,574 487,035] 1,254,557] 1,428,970] 2,221,550 49,727 994,385 
1932... 96,245 73,6942) 1,501,739 469, 827) 1,363,974 802,163} 1,704,029 38,095) 1,016,355 
1933... 83,557 80,0712 958, 047 753,350 792,085 66,514 745, 455 28,763 845,588 
19343... 172,153)  119,3172) 2,082,202 699, 657 880,381 205,811] 1,241,609 Slpooopel ; O26e7141 
1935... 120, 123 90,9032 965,341 424,579] 1,132,684! 1,060, 843) 1,856,059 42,283) 1,058,729 
19365. 2: 192,191 137,4742| 1,078,504 623,696] 1,151,442) 1,431,111] 2,578,380 45,757| 1,166, 803 
HOS 7. 237,712)  1384,7932| 1,410,756 585,808} 1,140,861) 1,325,195} 3,650,911 51,876} 1,243,339 
1938... 213,583}  107,3062! 1,829,438 405,907) 1,393,529} 2,174,559} 6,037,285 57,024} 1,352,086 
1939... 155,821} 110,0112) 2,189,533 443,188 840,898) 1,247,128) 7,282,157 51,030} 1,248,419 
1 None recorded. 2 Cwt. 3 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 
4Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, goat, etc. 5 Includes all crude petroleum. 
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536 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
1936. 1937. 1938, 1939. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Marnty Foop. 
Fruits— 
M0 “Apples; tres . ces cos.c cleo nee ieee tte teen bbl. 2,202,053 1,280,402} 2,061,115} 2,517,226 
$ 8,456,959] 4,662,634) 7,248,374] 8,749,649 
27 Pruate: Canned. s...2. ae stes aber nels pee lb. 22,726,011} 20,333,851] 25,331,184) 32,500,547 
$ 1,271,154) 1,244,542) 1,721,243) 1,891,324 
Totals Uruits eos sae eae me 10,452,283] 6,279,061] 9,346,664) 11,491,171 
Vegetables— 
Salli Potatoes; sea ce ae eee en eae ee bu i Nil Nil Nil 
$ 22 - - ~ 
45) “Tarnipsiccch cote ee oe ee ee ee bu. Nil Nil Nil Nit 
$ ey ss ae oe 
B 1 Canned -vegetables.c.n..:-0-.aene esc e came Ib. | 31,317,592} 37,416,350) 51,118,733) 60,308,537 
$ 1,300,448} 1,597,538} 2,242,943) 2,645,611 
€ } <Pickles and'sautes aio. 68.. 2 ee ston wr eee aroS 1,497,404) 1,957,829) 1,353,048} 1,706,952 
Totals, Vegetables!...............-. $ 2,803,197} 3,563,209}  3,596,2223) 4,384,499 
Grains and Products— 
rains— 
7 Barloyn: 5. 2eh enfant cette ee hed ae bu. 5,179,377) 5,218,812) 9,666,274) 13,384,405 
$ 2,305,530} 2,966,467} 6,535,898) 6,490,053 
“8 Oates Altec ress ihe Gat see ae ee ee bu 9,900,380} 6,675,305} 3,498,684) 6,012,210 
3,491,878} 2,508,878} 1,830,864} 2,051,367 
9 RVG Ae Pee he ce oe oe ae bu 405,235) 1,763,042 324,056 82,570 
168, 238 977,811 322,442 45,128 
10 Wiheat Ss.) fe 88... aie ress Wer ee oe bu. | 133,095,085) 155,360,472) 69,332,458! 64,681,374 
$ | 111,656,482) 153,247,606) 89,793,196) 46,670, 686 
Totals*Grainst ssc ee ee $ | 117,681,648] 159,857,300} 98,586,607] 55,896,168 
11} Bran, shorts, and middlings.............. cwt 587, 828 321, 202 656,860} 1,112,830 
$ 548, 109 317,144 823 , 233 1,252,142 
12). “Cereal food send & oat cee salon wie erdeeee $ 3,388, 60 3,788,426} 4,059,487) 3,120,671 
US3pf Malt oS ao Feo ee ert asi eee aR ae bu 35, 275 41,346 24, 647 97,011 
$ 42,276 45,091 37,024 102,009 
14 | Oatmeal and rolled oats...............05: cwt. 482,358 543,454 554,101 638,135 
$ 2,218,638} 2,648,493) 2,748,523) 2,791,152 
153) “Wheat flour: cac%... 45a. eee ee bbl.| 2,428,389} 2,337,674) 2,281,194) 2,182,916 
$ 9,577,241! 10,661,520) 13,517,262} 8,363,406 
Totals, Grains and Products!....... $ | 183,746,818] 177,692,344) 120,134,511] 71,981,829 
Sugar— 
16} Contectionery +... 80 ac. cutee aoe $ 106,968 ~ 208, 220 129,408 192,029 
174 Maplewugar: nok. is cee cn ee ee eee lb. 30,179 28,028 25,750 24,236 
$ 4,406 4,198 4,729 4,134 
Totals} Sugaries keane tone ct $ 116,512 220,511 141,515 205, 189 
Toraus, A. MAINLY Foop!.......... $ | 147,337,462] 188,106,862) 138,749,0873) 88,387,987 
B. OTHER THAN Foon. 
Beverages, Alcoholic— 
18 AGI, ye. Sree, un PRs eae once be pf. gal 14,021 21,178 25,524 22,481 
$ 70,558 95,916 117,835 113, 643 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic!....... $ 72,364 96, 705 122,816 114, 698 
Rubber— 
19 ee Beltinmobrobbert. «.c4: wes foe ce oak ane $ 110, 744 114,195 212,505 194,359 
20 | Canvas shoes, rubber soles................ pair 1,718,202) 1,642,082) 1,216,833 1,466, 100 
800, 607 728, 877 556, 216 709,926 
21\| Bootsiand shoes, rubbers 4s. ys 0 ccs pair 1,891,306) 3,190,182} 3,973,983} 3,600,834 
$ 1,712,393) 2,761,865) 3,407,298] 2,838,877 
ao): Heplemand soles! 2c. .3 3 Sse ee $ 347,574 308, 193 320,873 275,724 
23 | Motor-vehicle tire casings..............+0 $ 6, 659 173, 269 235,023 190, 248 
241 Motor-vehicle inner tubes................. $ 49 9,429 9,101 13,933 
Totals eRub bers. so. ance cote $ 3,436,653} 4,625,107; 5,381,946} 5,001,010 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


2 Excluding seed potatoes after Mar. 31, 1936 (see p. 538). 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, Fiscal Years 1936-39. 


1936. 


United States. 


1937. 


1938. 


1939. 


1936. 


All Countries. 


1939. 
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—— | ee en 


251,105 


568,386 


1,042,514 


1,806,344 


21,583, 831 
16, 660, 253 


18, 156,363 
2,618, 665 


574, 660 
24, 287, 603 
7,045 
3,965, 248 
641,074 
1,031,801 
26, 652, 672 


2,915, 796 
15,918,595 


8,323 
34, 826 
269, 157 
20, 228 


489,937 


743,554 2 
652,506 
2,612,010 
729,969 
54,363 
13,762 
239 


1,404,927 


13,342,569 
11,826,336 
226, 095 

~ ‘(87,731 
1, 683 ,027 
1,152,003 
22,878,726 
21, 698, 808 


35,064,181 


3,933,025 
4,591,824 
242,846 
1,883,212 
2,106,289 
16,008 
18,743 
105, 253 
342,784 


43,588,573 


8,232 
5,958, 093 
865, 292 


1,107,292 
46, 650, 006 


5,214,571 
21,450,569 


2,973 
9,410 
558, 860 
35, 299 


657,989 


191, 5632 
124,213 
2,456,8918 
© 839,8598 


973 ,0248 


2,871,353 


917,165 
1,182,452 


3,994, 280 


774,393 
1,144,619 
75, 583 
1, 625,131 
A eS 


6 
38,021 
175, 244 


8, 234, 619 


8,957 
4,141, 221 
648, 815 


786, 885 
10,710,4278 


4,658, 619 
18,500, 716 


1,006, 448 


ial 


15,464, 898 


19,999 
95,371 
256,046 
15,941 


291,497 2 
165,032 
2,317,852 
755 , 265 
916,212 
80, 903 
33 


1,556,905 
556,369 
287,923 
106, 643 
280, 483 
113,025 

20,159, 985 
12,053,316 


990, 427 
877, 827 
77,423 
1,196, 854 
1,190,907 
6 


23 


82,610 
201, 232 


6, 789 
7,553, 243 
1,196, 148 
1,315,563 


18,322,811 


2,018, 492 
9,143,594 


2,288,010 
8,821,752 
23,773,441 
1,355,944 


11, 258, 853 


1,409, 663 


38,162,952 
1, 608,385 
1,601,844 


4,860, 294 


7,319,384 
3,674,119 
12,739,083 
4,520, 822 
664, 242 
291, 643 
179,124,180 
148,576,975 


157,383,360 


3,240,413 
2,988,324 
3,554,774 
2, 604, 039 
2,919,996 

573,412 
2,670, 864 
4,858,947 
19,382, 617 


189, 850, 047 


305, 104 
4,022,139 
649, 739 


1,481,776 
207,926,168 


2,991,354 
16, 288, 585 


2,897,090 
10,179,330 
34, 201,390 

2,045, 666 


13,569,438 


6,723,76 


17,108,211 


120, 847, 685 
84,494,433 


96, 649, 155 


147,351,121 


2,083, 865 
9,457,275 


15,943, 851 


298,564 
42,392 


21,546, 860 


18, 637, 257 


1,946 
409 
396 

2,955 

5, 894 

40 
29,512 
1,906 


9,218, 685 


16,355,413 


552,921 
2,435,352 
1, 205, 264 
2,560, 801 
2,480,596 

400, 596 
6, 666, 294 

551,903 


9,592,554 


| | FS | 


477,406 


210,178 


199, 039 


150,815 


12,901,311 


3 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


1937. 19388. 
17506,227|" 2.213 e730 
5,453,273| 7,776,958 
21,758,571] 27,524,570 
1,366,376 1,910,084 
7,778,559} 10,932,826 
1,130,3502 865,6142 
969,467 511,491 
2,623,787| 2,469,358 
734,745 845, 261 
43,175,339) 59,031, 682 
1,902,141) 2,691,463 
2,061,367} 1,500,184 
5,809,174) 5,661,345 
18,749,862] 13,383,599 
14,901,211 9,550, 891 
8,142,122 4,727,833 
3,176,469| 2,572,102 
4,446,739] 1,877,620 
2,622,959 2,075,586 
227,996,513} 89,628,923 
223,461,009} 116,273,709 
244,772,885) 131,141,815 
4,326,863] 1,486,507) 
5, 020, 834 2,049,468 
4,160,890 4,346,435 
2,016,088 1,904, 701 
2,281,235 2,642,114 
626, 650 619, 888 
3,088,788] 3,155,023 
4,771,007 3,904, 888 
21,587,038] 23,221,366 
282, 820,331| 167,930,875 
473,123 490, 893 
6,031, 841 4,218, 646 
877,079 660, 700 
1, 683, 217 1,396, 043 
298,742,686) 186,860,405 
5, 286, 023 4,729,792 
21,777,246] 18,828,293 
21,913,616} 19,015,209 
586, 829 837, 828 
2,132,666} 1,879,064 
994,274 912,328 
3,940, 220 4,916,114 
3,589,091] 4,452,641 
370,399 393,949 
7,091,311 8,200, 619 
621, 669 738,777 
14,513,793} 17,088,677 
4None reported. 


15,555,087 


ao Oo = wH 


13 


16 
1% 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. = 
ee 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
concluded. 
B. OrHer tHAN Foop—concluded. 
Seeds— 
1} | M@loveriseedin.s. eet a. tae. « See bu. 22,933 29,138 14,965 62,558 
$ 221,249 259,418 155, 839 439,531 
2: eHlaxsoedecis: cotta yiina stb. eiit roee bu. 17,434 175,653 15,996 12,644 
$ 86,151 314,368 91,906 52,933 
Ste Grass seed te eer ete tea rk eo eet bu. 7,792 1,816 746 3 
$ 9,790 4,940 1,640 18 
Sci t“Potatocs; Seed errr ati ee anne ie Nil Nil Nil 
Totals#Secd's2. cai oes oe $ 340, 423 594,583 270, 892 506, 752 
5 | Tobacco leatte,Aet 325 IEE Leee css Anemos lb. 8,182,158} 8,562,102} 14,936,786} 14,086,172 
$ 253812612) 25653121) 429301022). e4eatees7 
61 "Hay and fodder. ss. (eo. sees. ane $ 438,103 822, 859 666,330 713,562 
Toraus, B. OTHER THAN Foop?........ $ 6,924,513 8,976,705} 11,524,660} 10,976,960 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
WPTOMUCUS2 4 Seo Bas oe ees 154,261,975) 197,083,567) 145,273,7473| 99,364,947 
If. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals, Living— 
73) OCateie.).... itll oe eae evae keene No. 2,811 36,453 17.964 19,381 
$ 190,240} 2,767,267) 1,590.153 1,785,441 
B i) PA ORSESI i acs Dre tReet iacs ce et tee tn SE No. 222 298 461 240 
$ 49,525 47,990 67,439 44,650 
9 oS wine ws, (one oe tir. aan ner ree No. 5 Nil Nil Nil 
$ 250 ~ - - 
Totals, Animals, Living?.............. $ 241,456 2.817, 208 1,671,500 1,836,734 
Fishery Products— a 
Fish, Fresh— 
10 Eobstersiegh ant 2). ee eae. Cees ewt. me Nil Nil Nil 
$ 2 ub Ms 
11 Salmon, s£05 20 22. cn Ween em. cones cwt. 48,453 47,316 57,781 55,448 
; $ 670,979 667, 219 920,939] | 919,171 
12 Wihitefisht 228 chen. cena cwt. 4 4 9 1 
3 = - 61 13 
Dotals* Mish e resh2ienn merce. eee $ 917,965 859, 819 1,104,137 1,282,795 
Fish, Dried, Salted, Smoked, Pickled— 
13 Codfishvdried a= Stet ee ee ewt 46 250 22 23 
$ 425 1,443 200 232 
Totals, Fish, Dried, Salted, etc.2..... $ 61,022 49,612 59,402 61,542 
Fish, Preserved— 
14 Eobsters;icanned4...... eaten «biter cwt 25,131 19, 692 21, 683 28,031 
$ 1,253,638] 1,059,267 1,088,812 1,183,707 
15 Salmon, canned, (2k. weeny ees. ete cwt 192,223 184,325 188, 984 195,333 
$ 4,190,414) 3,395,650! 3,821,604) 4,210,725 
16 Sardines & . aes See eee eee ewt il il 1 il 
$ - ~ 7 ~ 
Totals, Fish, Preserved?.............. $ 5,445,204} 4,455,079} 4,911,024) 5,395,100 
; Totals, Fishery Products?............ $ 6,424,191 5,389, 876 6, 074, 628 6, 739,460 
urs— — | ee 
Furs, Undressed— 
17 BeaVer, «tame toc 3 ene Lea $ 240,177 302,359 504,535 448,303 
18 BO Keyes) x eee bee aoke: Yi URRY aR ce |: Bene $ 6,710,773 6,903,481 5,740,845] 5,325,349 
19 Ma ten... SAN aid co Ue eae Se ee $ 175,396 213,467 235,819 251,746 
20 MITER: «RAS oe ee Be, Gees oes 5 ake $ 506, 217 526, 841 523,836 778,901 
21 Muskrat:.2 28. Ro. oct eee ee $ 672,447 962,585 834, 636 585,370 
Totals, Furs, Undressed2............. $ 9,259,525) 10,159,382 8,885,527 8,307,306 
otals eur s2 tn scare Sere ee een ere $ 9;774,694| 10,767,906 9,328, 888 8,530,070 


1 Included with other potatoes prior to Apr. 1, 1936 (see footnote 2, p. 536). 2 Totals include 
other items not specified. 3 Revised since the publication of the 19389 Year Book. 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 539 
Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, Fiscal Years 1936-39—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
——|No. 
1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
952 242,889 213,334 202, 809 31,545 295,267 233,431 292,044 1 
9,322} 1,857,508} 1,681,433 732, 857) 300,051} 2,396,019) 1,907,557| 1,472,977 
160 é 13 202 17,740 180, 108 16,141 14,334] 2 
170 2,759 51 395 86, 650 318, 493 92,329 60,362 
86,399 97,610 87,401 156, 672 103,181 101,514 93,772 161,933} 3 
224, 686 187,557 179, 239 240,207 252,713 196,508 192,311 253,150 
1 791,270 570, 256 827, 603 1 1,336,167} 2,186,098] 1,573,485) 4 
- 709,934} 393,607 719,530 - 1,380,620} 2,166,274] 1,405,320 
245,982) 2,790,121| 2,291,493) 1,749,259 681,103; 4,344,968} 4,422,212) 3,267,647 
3,720 24, 681 493 8,884.737| 9,414,023] 16,148,159} 15,250,368] 5 
410 996 150. 2,664,681] 2,818,534! 5,191,720] 4,766,103 
815,345] 1,678,187 861, 825 384,923] 1,544,629} 3,072,489] 1,909,949] 1,450,834] 6 
18,010,538} 26,953,215 22,469,890] 12,047,712] 34,935,709] 47,707,942} 48,464,007} 35,524,296 
44,663,210] 73,603,221) 33,180,3173| 30,370,523] 242,861,877) 346,450,628] 235,324,412] 182,875,417 
140,526 273, 430 264,313 172,457 147,792 315,271 287, 459 196,815} 7 
7,019,224} 11,010,036} 12,090,329 7,360,179} 14,000,092} 13,914,541] 10,280,469 
10, 703 15, 289 , 104 11,257 16,028 9,166 5,613| 8 
1,216,246] 1,899,446} 1,040,193 1,311,191] 2,011,696} 1,192,576 708: po 
30,301 76,494 53,432 34,725 83,456 60,510 4711 9 
531,763) 1,365,785 917,445 556,982) 1,398,361 952,712 98" 509 
9,078,806] 14,879,807} 15,246,530 9,577,305} 18,053,751] 17,313,745} 11,656,306 
99,197 97,782 113,610 99,198 97,783 113,617; 103,080] 10 
1,815,551] 2,129,553] 2,275,210 1,815,612} 2,129,563} 2,275,760) 1,899,492 
61,940 98,071 64,224 119, 697 164, 871 134,714 125,328} 11 
483,009 699,517; 538,945 1,256,453} 1,512,205} 1,622,516] 1,610,147 
120,357 127,996 129,171 120,357 127,996 129, 180 118,556] 12 
1,284,755] 1,573,533] 1,597,053) 1,427,502 1,284,755] 1,573,533) 1,597,114) 1,427,515 
8,916,554) 10,131,354} 10,642,290} 9,920,243] 9,984,674] 11,197,210} 12,002,625] 11,431,080 
75,358 63, 603 55, 857 65, 108 266,411 207,464 202, 503 232,550} 13 
388, 894 363,074 351,002 373,374] 1,362,980] 1,077,114] 1,204,309} 1,259,096 
1,172,006} 1,295,982)  1,380,3063/ 1,421,994] 4,031,658] 3,813,814] 4,126,8563/ 3,864,525 
5,954 6,277 5,509 45,519 39,396 35,995 41,984] 14 
318, 662 395,499 320,364 2,269,904 2,173,234 1,919,165} 1,888,629 
39,977 19,563 44,531 513,301 554, 694 543,793 497,026] 15 
235, - 113,422 299, 400 7,344,642| 6,969,946] 7,351,118] 7,452,314 
5 242 53,429 66,540 69,951 71,221} 16 
4 3 1,296 450, 284 581,388 621,038 626,356 
747,768 693, 692 627,8053 257,842) 10,418,916] 10,076,578] 10,153, 8323 10,327,375 
10,860,004] 12,281,632} 12,930,414] 11,859,615] 24,459,042} 25,275,978) 26,571,176] 25,887,415 
413,793 492,935 612,711 517,689 662, 645 819,023} 1,131,192 974,484] 17 
1,287,022} 1,586, 680 748, 242 900,267 8,707,437| 9,234,142} 6,989,772] 6,797,433] 18 
207, 672 331, 834 261,061 324,994 389, 639 555, 696 503, 633 583,244] 19 
1,622,049} 1,966,952) 1,174,761] 1,524,907] 2,154,509} 2,506,195) 1,753,070) 2,400,382] 20 
663, 679 558, 894 251,559 338,999] 1,386,059] 1,548,562} 1,135,555 977,439] 21 
5,623,071] 7,363,645} 4,428,199] 4,514,183] 15,738,166] 18,444,030) 13,998,235] 13,584,861 
4,679,092) 16,395,705} 19,336,425] °14,830,397| 14,130,297 


5,720, 058 


7,524,218 


4 None reported. 


4,627,579 


5 Less than 0-5 cwt. 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
1936. 1937. 1938. 1939, 
If. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 
PAN Ore Ge dey ce. ah ene Ne ha ecient $ 5, 880 8, 187 29,546 41,955 
2 | Hides‘andiskins; raW...0.s% eevee os oot cwt 23,608 25,660 20,721 16,576 
158, 823 200, 437 233, 882 120, 871 
3 |Leather, unmanufactured................06. $ 3,426,423} 5,343,490) 4,051,287} 3,783,665 
4 |Leather, manufactured. ..............0.04-. $ 592,824 787,961 889, 166 877,680 
Meats— 
By | Bacon and bamake.. c:.cheeeertee.« oc ceecdere cwt. 1,186,509} 1,718,258} 1,893,433} 1,621,804 
$ 19,030,333] 27,839,974! .32,622,079} 29,441,133 
6: | MBeeitiresh yt. eee... ee eeaehs cites cwt. 24,420 87,556 2,968 ,038 
‘ $ 157,316 359, 287 509, 406 97,655 
2-)) Bork freshitereertek dc. ioeen rete rte sic lalate cwt. 5,943 6,972 9,404 5,264 
$ 85, 282 95,305 150, 827 90,136 
8 | Pork, dry salted, pickled................. cwt. 2,403 905). 1,092 653 
$ 38,310 13hi2e 13,509 11,547 
9: | Poultry act ek. cer ee ee lb. 1,582,543) 3,509,152) 2,831,964) 2,826,310 
$ 371,708 727,581 589, 214 632,329 
Totals tMcatslvec star ee cee $ 21,162,489} 31,330,280) 36,159,469} 33,010,329 
Milk and Its Products— 
10 Button ea eee eee cwt. 71,358 44,330 36, 265 90,607 
1,655,987} 1,003,229) 1,017,905} 1,920,020 
TT: MiO@heese ram cr co sce btia es mre. Costin: cwt. 528, 781 675, 846 814,078 772,005 
$ 6,001,637 9,334,456} 11,862,240) 11,161,499 
12 MLK prOCOSSCG Rete orcs niet sarees cwt. 160,615 111,629 228,609 231,423 
$ 1,295,458 827,184 1, 860, 127 2,087, 884 
Totals, Milk and Its Products!........ $ 8,953,082} 11,164,869) 14,740,272) 15,169,403 
Oils, Fats, Greases, and Waxes— 
13 | “Hishiand: whalevoilc yi eee kseen . eens: gal. 592,108} 1,506,141) 1,252,373 528,328 
$ 131, 832 403 , 277 312,240 228,000 
14 |S ardtandicompounds:. ius «dase hee ee cwt. 181, 797 323,559 259, 894 144,535 
$ 2,338, 263 3,841,468 3,067,398] 1,323,518 
15 | 2 Pallows 19058028. seen. aed cwt. 5 , 154 1,714 1,661 
4 $ 40 38,779 5,573 4,909 
Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases, and Waxes! $ 2,539,908} 4,350,339) 3,484,924) 1,657,106 
pial Ds 4 pepsctieknenane yg grasa ant testa ir fy dracrPacteues ie ch are doz. 912,060 992, 850 1,383, 830 1, 502,157 
$ 235, 292 261,186 359,716 391,717 
1G:| Honey sere eer ee ee eee lb. 1,542, 807 2,415,795 2,260,096 3, 881,357 
$ 124,350 202, 868 205,327 312,334 
18:| Sausage Casinestaonc: ...<..aieee oie as thank $ 667,054 469,611 542,142 360,452 
19 | Wankaves, . ANA. 4. ethics «teens cwt. Nil Nil Nil 1,568 
$ - - - 2,980 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products!. $ 54,592,114) 73,350,911) 77,996,863) 73,167,878 
Ili. Fibres and Textiles. 
20: | Cottont ss. 5 : Seb alee acs seas ea $ 348,613 551, 860 940,079 923,546 
21 |Silk and manufactures of, n.0.p.............- $ 55,729 57,181 42,359 72, 230 
22 |Silk socks and stockings............... doz. pair. 47,843 49,180 75,912 69,646 
ees $ 327,304 328, 897 482,490 429,088 
ool— 
25 Ne WOOL TEW Bese ere ae ea a ee lb. 3,176,279} 1,230,582} 2,061,832) 2,280,995 
$ 503, 853 260,483 449,913 310, 841 
R45 eeWoolleniclothingenereserces nicest e tee $ 7,277 6,662 22,448 23,945 
Totalay WoelLs..<..ccee sens: <7 eres $ 513,437 268,094 476,919 336, 193 
20; | Silken vificialeed sles «56 <2 bee ee es sale $ 130,674 282,320 537,718 515, 229 
BG. | BDINGETIGWINO. Va peles doc a ee Res tec es cwt. 67,737 68, 205 62, 892 50,541 
$ 392,227 479,598 474,340 338, 136 
2) helt manutactiresse ssc. ceen mers ieee $ 142,791 145,709 200,549 195,094 
28 DE iiiate os A ete aR he Bis a eter enters as aye cwt 6,773 6,300 14,018 13,548 
46,532 43,737 140, 814 70,616 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles!......... $ 2,330,693 2,508,340 3,800,047) 3,420,771 


‘ Totals include other items not specified. 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, Fiscal Years 1936-39—continued. 


United States. 


1938. 


379,320 
213,214 
2,290,902 
470,795 
56,174 


18,563 
551,926 
31,129 
350,574 
129, 843 


2,077,488 


4,193 


1939. 


252,157 
396,181 
3,091,911 
761, 855 


36,062 


All Countries. 


ee ee ee ees | eS ee 


3,271,705 


905, 954 


108 
3,318 
34,611 
558, 199 
4,842 
105, 838 


151 
2,973 
18,649 
rere 


y 


97, 088 


————— | | | ee | | | | | 


846,646 


428,164 


10, 807,451 


ee ee ee ee 


684, 8762 
263, 167 
13 

159 
8,321 
37,414 


745, 156 
eer 


11 
7,708 
29,1386 


1,679,765 


ee | ee | | | | | | SS 


334,528 


310, 208 


ee ee ee eS ee 


1,559 
410 
10,069 
1,077 
469,697 
310, 131 
457,315 


- 304,339 
528, 845 


ff ef | | 


42,572,671 


100,952,110 


133,940,776 


136,112,957 


SSS ee ee ee ee ee 


1936. 1937. 
251, 894 296,065 
374,241 364, 666 
3,077,792| 3,472,474 
463,906 532, 862 
53.649 111,352 
6,889 25,092 
213,710 663, 823 
42, 834 15, 285 
511,056 176,949 
57,177 128,769 
885.613] 1,777,264 
2,461 8, 
49, 182 158, 662 
97,913 168, 882 
19,782 42,613 
1,830,811] 3,038, 299 
661 aa O15 
16, 609 5,634 
31, 208 105,719 
425,724] 1,493,372 
15,356 6, 
178, 129 112,417 
627,131] 1,691,364 
647, 208 816, 906 
196, 112 280, 545 
5,558 4.798 
52,284 36,807 
100, 002 114,581 
655,919 571,591 
957,084 934,172 
7173 1,641 
1,539 486 
6,369 21,783 
693 1,858 
242,947 444,519 
250, 146 304, 287 
346,693 528, 730 
34,058,519| 46,431,986 
5,906 16,025 
112, 786 58,689 
306 19 
2;039 142 
4,676,866] 3,629,466 
- 982,172 996, 223 
103,542 211, 682 
1,153,446] 1,279,131 
2, 821 3,870 
107,648 81,771 
623,394 551,052 
5,473 7,216 
169, 020 176, 195 
613,982 920,063 
2,612,474| 3,003,772 


eee 


30,712 
5,710 
98 

712 


1,147,727 
360,530 
298, 041 


757, 256 


12,038 
90,789 
634,522 
5,693 
82,841 
477, 751 


2,161, 63 


726, 245 
148, 034 
224,706 


452,580 


8,451 


108,013 
700,582 

3,390 
111,417 
439,936 


1,736, 169 


12,830,212 


14,225,183 


3,077,436 
191,107 


se moat 8 oO Rw we 


10 
il 
12 


13 
14 
15 


16 
17 


18 
19 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


1937. 


Nil 

8,265 
293,450 
Nil 


171,630 
98/093 


392,107 


45 
125 


59,489 
1,634,443 
540,758 
10,013,997 


258,851 
5,257,757 


1,011,350 
20, 768,318 


Nil 


17,784 
47,097 
205,384 
5,480 
235,448 
30, 837 
686, 153 


23,626,490 


2,455,098 
295,845 


643, 764 
1,770,426 
168,950 
174,484 


812,714 


1,944,910 


5,232,242 


211,170 
604,099 
2,048,393 
15, 845 
118,530 
2,406,052 
3,714,428 
14,755 
59, 232 


7,027,436 


177, 897 


1938. 


206 
3,055 
7,124 

289,311 
INGL yy 


892,362 
689,414 


984,278 


305,754 


6, 854,327 


1,012,944 


23, 106,201 


3,329 
33,315 
28,206 
83,708 

281,476 
4,875 
210,114 
33,390 
761,150 


27,131,812 


2,688,707 
299,523 


1,475,595 
4,401,783 
439,702 
777,337 


1,915,827 


5,180,546 


8,809, 183 


204,888 
606, 320 
3,155,320 
19,456 
142,996 
2,936,599 
4,709, 966 
21,190 
85,654 


9,270,519 
182,914 


17 

836 

6,771 

307,528 
Nil 


313 , 856 
244,607 


562,392 
Nil 


236,652 
5,186,283 


956,913 
19,497,397 


28,415 
558, 885 


22,872,176 


1,051,171 
325,715 


661,877 
2,126,157 
377,825 
474,655 


1,040,302 


2,602,326 


4,539,946 


176,159 
550,927 
2,171,755 
13,985 
103 , 873 
3,496, 998 
5,782,986 
23,634 
149, 583 


9,401,032 
207,904 


542 EXTERNAL TRADE 
No. Item 
1936. 
IV. Wood, Wood Products, and Paper. 
Wood, Unmanufactured— 
Logs and Round Timber— 
1 Bogs WIOUCLAR IN ve een ee ae oe Bee oe M ft. 20 
$ 225 
2 oes, hardwoods: . cede ere Ness eee M ft. 6, 923 
$ 284, 503 
3 Poles, telegraph and telephone.......... ea Nil 
4 Railroad testy. i. cae mr one eee No. 320, 203 
$ 171,624 
Totals, Logs and Round Timber!..... $ 461,922 
BO bail OF 613 MEN BL cA ee la 3 oe M 5 
' $ 23 
Planks and Boards— 
6 HBV) SUA oc icles ROPERS Re SO SAL RTE AO OB M ft. 67,921 
$ 1,846,250 
7 JO POV sd GhShy Dice ar my rig came nan aunehranrem bein Kart atc M ft 390, 946 
$ 6, 268,343 
8 IPiMe.: ,) 2eterttikes } oc eRe ea Ss Chee ae Mit. 32,247 
$ 1,296,120 
9 BDEUGE 2: eRe oon deere aetna oe M ft 188,852 
$ 3,505, 808 
Totals, Planks and Boards!........... M ft. 712,516 
$ 13,926,422 
LO: aePulpwood eer ee nearer ce ot ae ee si Nil 
11 Shingles, 7c Oe Gals sie otal ete acca squares 16,171 
$ 38,243 
£2 VisShooks ... tee waeet’s.s ois det eaten cus <n atone $ 162,884 
13 Spoolwood tee Heke. Mees ees ee M ft. 7,349 
$ 333,716 
14° |PERimiber, SQUARE? «2. ascbihtten os cette M ft. 26,215 
$ 571,980 
Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured!...... $ 16,273,650 
Wood, Manufactured— 
15 TA GORGS 5: Or be Des a dermtaen apiece attend $ 2,234,800 
1G Me Match splints! Cea os) eee. ol ckeen Taee$ 318,191 
Wood-pulp— 
17 @Whemicale: iy... eee. acs oR cwt. 699,710 
$ 1,790,082 
18 Mechanical tarts vipers meen pe cwt. 416,208 
$ 426,603 
Totals; Wood-pulpta. reer nos otace cwt. 1,116,427 
$ 2,217,830), 
Totals, Wood, Manufactured?......... $ 5,296,334 
Paper— 
19) Pulp and fibréboard:. ».u%. oi. 2. gene cwt. 193 , 923 
$ 598,102 
20"\ (Raper board, NvOpae.,.. An weeeate cone ee $ 2,375,489 
21) | PeBOOks paper ek Rwy ck... ve areas ee cwt. 18,143 
$ 132,035 
22 INGWEeprint papeb ee ae oe cwt. 2,269,553 
: $ 3,424,312 
sen ae Ver abpine paper cree. te tre ro eters cwt.. 7,660 
$ 36,491 
Motals Papert) ioc St aden danas $ 6,997,774 
24 |Books and printed matter.................. $ 205, 176 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products, and 
Paper ht. seer... eet $ 28,772,934 


a 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


36,064, 065 


45,394, 428 


37,021,058 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, Fiscal Years 1936-39—continued. 


1936. 


United States. 


1937. 


1938. 


1939. 


1936. 


All Countries. 


543 


286,485 


292,244 


230,731 


205,815 
2,037,924 
16,810 
424,289 
201,013 
565,018 
966,358 
513, 820 


128, 902 
2,312,149 
14,119 
520,398 
336,302 
1,089, 807 
560,958 
442,721 


Se ee ee a a 


278,075 
727,597 


17,507| 


568.057 
91,589 
1,414,427 
80,575 
2,108,997 
166,497 
3,953,726 


404,293 
9,448,877 


968, 160 
6,901,315 
2,828, 836 
7,609,429 


2,968 
52,447 


27,940,579 


344 
Nil 


8,280,235 
20,053 , 432 
2,317,147 
2,442,829 


11,210, 106 
23,140,252 


23,246, 887 


3,590 
12,446 
445,609 
336 

3,563 
42,362,075 
72,956, 142 
18,386 
27,881 


73,683,795 
376,617 


286, 626 
1,043,498 


- 36,625 
1,284,925 
88,002 
1,539,209 
86,568 
2,462,992 
275,793 


6,627,444 


654,245 
14,165,558 


1,166,466 
8,544,006 
2,530,088 
6,432,913 
117 

5,132 
190, 464 
3, 936 
65,618 


33, 808, 956 


892 
Nil 


10,197, 666 
24, 838,959 
2,716,717 
2,955, 709 


13 , 626,850 
28, 602,029 


28,786,375 


18, 838 
58,022 
640,942 
277 

3,167 
50,597,101 
89, 166, 874 
17,446 
29,178 


90,641,369 


480,975 


125,247,878) 153, 


capo 


38, 150, 033 


214,162 
864,590 


212,638 


5,706,003 


504,936 


14,178,502 


1,522,722 
11,817,955 


39,298 


331 
Nil 


9,058,047 
25,786,527 
2,469,379 
2,910,421 


12,076, 146 


29,471,434 


29,620,038 


8,527 
53,160,710 
99,588,555 

13, 866 
26,548 


100,758, 842 


461,249 


160,522 
513,061 


27,178 
1,035,481 
121,619 
2,149,869 
59,550 
1,842,250 
187,357 
4,610,897 


498,247 


12,649, 864 


1,147,351 
9,636,341 
1,984,289 
5,546, 109 

457 


23,430 


33,148, 27 


351 
Nil 


7,147,951 
. 19,548, 264 
2,228,183 
2,584,546 


9,703,053 
22,591,320 


22,692,583 


4,905 
14,843 
336, 786 
381 

4,104 
39,877,492 
87,978,067 
16,784 

28, 234 


89,002,513 


506, 636 


717,675} 168,990,162| 145,350,002 


284,470 
743,847 


85,918 
2,429, 436 
646, 878 
10,179,725 


368, 540 
7,896,565 


1,382,714 


27,605,281 


973,738 
6,948, 102 
2,867,885 
7,692,957 

675,507 

10,897 
466,237 
89,346 
1,477,822 


52,046,263 


2,239,547 
318,191 


10,339,190 
24,547,748 
2,733,355 
2,869, 432 


13 , 722,878 


28,103,970 


31,872,820 


307, 223 
981, 152 
3,039, 637 
61,296 
435,014 
53,261, 626 
90,761,379 
251,291 
751,887 


818, 420 


97,094,240} 117,818,478 
952,272 


1937. 1938. 
156, 747 126,714 
2,291,820) 2,658,256 
20,952 16,940 
587,222 592,360 
295,061 401,514 
812,456) 1,247,540 
798,329) 1,385,731 
566,137} 1,045,506 
5,646,508) 7,112,6972 
290,730 215,942 
1,057,697 871,712 
96,557 105, 645 
2,933,797) 3,527,889 
813,094 772,022 
14,926,588) 15,777,205 
133,350 115, 142 
4,275,559) 4,048,632 
549,080 535, 836 
12,341,036] 18,119,705 
1,866,811; 1,805,726 
40,284,864) 43,662,909 
1,183,361) 1,590,363 
8,679,198} 12,468,821 
2,586,892} 2,297,061 
6,578,972} 6,430,760 
735,009} 1,373,070 
10, 612 10, 865 
425,912 441,319 
104,575 115, 954 
1,797,211] 2,338,873 
67,930,452} 78,207,925 
2,462,391) 2,707,746 
295,845 299,523 
12,147,032} 12,250,777 
29,222,085} 35,434,552 
2,885,667) 2,909,318 
3,130,193) 3,688,170 
15,792,020) 15,739,081 
33,210,237) 39,960,178 
37,217,274} 44,399,645 
385, 261 360,571 
1,177,521} 1,161,896 
2,894,383) 4,262,780 
65, 833 118,505 
444,507 777,729 
62,899,709} 63,815,792 
110,176,448} 120,007,550 
384,777 419,531 
1,295,775} 1,699,929 


936,797 


6,239,365 


162,951 
522,357 


76,328 
2,288,400 
811,942 
14,673,554 
101 


3,046, 155 
437.158 


10, 199,964 


1,728, 667 
37,100,824 


1,492,540 
13, 231,521 
2,052,978 

_ 5,742,216 
1,012,283 
10,707 
466,960 
86, 167 
1,439,243 


69,049, 908 


1,071,316 
326,015 


8,227,568 
23,259,309 
2,606,008 
3,059,201 


11,173,247 


26,814,418 


29,413,474 


344,323 
1,167,965 
2,810, 146 

61,036 
402,544 
49,507,879 
107,360,211 

280,880 
1,188,077 


129,890,493} 115,024,657 


1,000,445 


181,831,743) 223,918,476) 253,434,860) 214,488, 484 


~- WSO nw 


os co -@ & 


10 
li 


12 
18 


14 


15 
16 


17 
18 


19 


20 
a1 


22 
23 


24 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


Item. 


1936. 


United Kingdom. 


1937. 


1938. 


1939, 


V. Iron and Its Products. 
Pigs, ingots sand billets. das aa se.. paee 


2 |Scrap iron or steel..... 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


22 
23 


24 
25 
26 


a4 
28 


29 
30 


31 


Rolling-mill products. . 


Tubes and pipes....... 
Witesoncs, (nae. 2 
Farm implements..... 
Hardware and cutlery. 
Machinery— 

Adding machines.... 


Ce 


i eC 


fo 0,8) 01d we 6.8 Bnet 0.0, 8h oie 010 


cD 


ry 


+ (00h 6. Whe) 6) 69 Oe t= 6 0 Ol ehs. 6.8 


Electric vacuum cleaners................. 


Sewing machines.... 


Washing machines and wringers........... 
Typewritersand parts... oss sees 


Votals i Machinery tres sk. .2,. see 


GOISR eS. ME ek ui 
Vehicles— 
Automobiles, freight 


Automobiles, passenger.................5. 


AUTOMODIOS a Dalle Ole emis ty aera ees 


Totals, Vehicles! 


Totals, Irons and Its Products!..... 


VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 


Aluminium in bars, blocks, etc.............. 


Brasher cok are eels 
Copper— 
Copper ores ett. 


Copper blister....... 


CC ee ee rr ed 


Copper in ingots, bars, rods, strips, etc.... 


Totals, Copper!.. 


eadinvore. ese 
Lead in pigs, etc....... 


Nickel— 
Nickel in ore, matte, 


Nickel, fine......... 
Nickel, oxide........ 


Totals, Nickel... 


Precious Metals— 


Vie, alee = Ss gue ses le vietaia ere is 


OU CLOR MIR AAS Cee 


eo eres rere eee eres eeres 


ey 


oj svee eae e/a ele es) <0) e/a) ae la 


Gold-bearing quartz, dust, etc............ 


Gold bullion, other than monetary........ 


Platinum in concentrates...:.............. 


Silver in ore......... 


oe er er) 


i ee ee er ry 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


2,560,694 


315,855 


2,034,342 
16,102,177 


16,381,403 


2,155,847 
13,032,283 


2,568,253 
25, 235,656 


25,587,108 
Nil 


11,348,320 


2 None reported. 


35,242,762 


750,930 
943,673 


4,492, 832 


477,931 


1,911,323 
16,523,218 


2,687,641 
34,773,116 


Nil 


60,213 
1,845,358 
,959 
33,145 
31,556 
1,441,111 
54,184 
393, 746 
834, 563 
1,268, 208 


549,494 


639,654 
725,023 


4,736,903 


357,278 


1,185,657 
12,616,853 


721,852 
12,731,323 
474,827 


61,939 
452,148 
Nil 


2,585,410 
25'795,541 


26,596, 800 


Nil 


2,479,019 
6.590.057 


580,255 
10,444,590 
295, 632 
11,547,625 
28,210 
925, 137 


22,917,352 


1,443 
51,607 
Nil 


8,701,871 
698 


459,918 
197, 967 


9,466, 886 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, Fiscal Years 1936-39—continued. 


United States. 


1937. 


1938. 


1939. 


1936. 


All Countries. 


1937. 


1938. 


1939. 


545 


2,467, 203 


71,793 
1,744,250 
132,567 
1, 450, 263 
, 635 
41,077 
44,183 
982 
1,926,351 
142,724 


2,147 


150, 702 


12,736 


162,595 


119,881 
2,739,748 
128,371 
1,163,261 
78,704 
2,463,441 
917,938 
1,065,028 
6,344,437 
2,108,350 


322,019 
669,701 
1,552,803 
541,996 
181,323 


5,803,925 


164,848 
4,074,851 
206, 865 
2,189,890 
,526 

3, 093 , 006 
884,497 
1,166,356 
6,276,608 
2,201,921 


781,865 
172,297 
1,548,582 
706,577 
985,469 


—_ —________. 


7,607,472 


200, 542 
6,208,317 
142,945 
1,929,075 
61,921 
2,925,865 
936, 253 
957,340 
10, 705,957 
2,207,824 


928,797 
160,724 
2,607,745 
1,481,432 
1,506, 672 


11,305,195 


2, 342,847 


690, 763 
101,686 
1,354,357 
1,278,114 
1,388,057 


9,703 , 463 


SSS ee ee ee ee | ee ey ee 


38,094 


191,265 


5,411,683 


41,989 
622,700 
194,978 


255,178 


27,945 


19 
6,498 
437 
148, 226 
59,324 


241,655 
6,072,255 


85,039 
1,365,224 
318,861 


368, 831 
2,800,339 
Nil 


33, 135 


214,347 
6,945,336 


193 , 254 
2,874,731 
449,486 


550,052 


16,005 


17 
3,535 
215 
73,271 
35,355 


140, 259 
3,814, 538 


50,921 
745,010 
260,549 


595, 965 
4,128,654 


994,314 


17,420 
6,158,129 
49,911 
17,727,901 
3,224,008 


27,208,481 
52,368,057 


558, 859 
9,358,074 
984,323 


378, 973 
2,024,180 
044,845 
4,174,227 
2,986, 166 
23, 697, 792 


1,203, 200 


15,155 
5,616,387 
38,424 
13 , 809,343 
2,902,938 


22,460, 693 
53,173,175 


680,357 
12,522,047 
1,141,648 


521,729 
3, 963 , 652 
Nil 


3,583,982 
34.873. 145 


1,561,001 


22,774 
8,409,621 
46,076 
16, 889, 742 
2,992,353 


28,525, 967 


69,744,157 


1,096,131 


20,748,973 
1,512,410 


892,248 
8,050, 159 
197, 606 
2,267,800 
3,560,568 
45,674,426 


16, 092, 835 
2,528,397 


25,660,339 


58,682,214 


1,450,851 
24,794,611 
1,062, 151 


1,103,964 


ee en ee ee ee ee EEE 


SS ee ee ee ee ee 


96,484 
1,737,027 
615,251 
15,433,539 
10,251 
203,377 


17,373,943 


138,689 


16, 871, 081 
10,361,830 


97,136,587 


89187—35 


28,086 
123, 913 
10 
63 


111,378 
2,004,725 
842,984 
21,067,972 
28,410 
578,930 


23,651,627 


185,955 
6,326,990 
2,135,278 

74,790, 769 
Nil 


2,833,246 
1,263,770 
10, 145,504 
4,538,264 


87,547,822 


137,070 
2,466,489 
656,259 
16,407,716 
9,184 
182,904 


19,057,109 


214,657 
7,229,580 
2,400,524 

83, 692,300 

Nil 


i 
5,519,241 
2,475,581 

13,751,218 
6,136,389 


14, 026, 554 
7,501 
155,393 


15,689,907 


227,048 
7,731,920 
2,502,914 

87,542,643 

Nil 


i 
5,565,276 
2,397,992 

20,199,361 
8,689,608 


100,460,845) 107,014,062 


8, 055, 158 


661,947 
11,907,860 
,645 
28,439,250 
38, 660 
1,297,270 


41,644,380 


139, 686 


83, 414, $54 
5, 286, 260 
1,732,537 
1,053, 213 

18,458,481 

11,420,747 


106,793, acta | 


103, 132 
340, 609 
3,439,935 
13,438, 592 


601,905 
10,835,789 
1,131,141 
33,413,742 
57,315 

1, 632, 653 


45, 882, 184 


190,914 
6,497,281 
2,188,199 

76, 667,269 
8,185,250 
3,387,273 
1,496,431 

12,800,319 
5,747,319 


~ 99, 531, 903 


147,454 
788,957 
3,200,544 
13 ,326, 989 


847,315 
15,251,107 
bs , 380,447 
45,323,544 
43,117 
1,343,949 


61,918,600 


221,650 
7,461,614 
2,472,116 

86, 203, 736 
7,415,344 
5,999,591 
2,671,195 
16,214,486 
7,242,280 


112,391,102) 117,367,437 


9, 084, 931 


899, 107 
16, 184,027 
1,025,065 
32,062,395 
42,673 
1,319, 104 


49,565,526 


238,104 

8. 111,940 

2,504,687 

87,590, 120 
8,988, 895 

5,825, 239 

2,505,097 

20,930, 863 
9,004,248 


dl ation 
woe Sen VBA WD Tf 


al eal wee aed 
a oO > SH 


546 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item —_- 
1936 1937. 1938. 1939. 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 
Zinc— | ; ieee ; 
1 TAN COLE T.« led ee ec bs a ee the a ee cwt. 10,580 Nil Nil Nil 
$ 17,500 - - - 
Z| “WZaincispelter tare. rary dads eae. es «ene cwt. 2,185,952} 2,061,828) 2,001,340} 2,037,104 
$ 6,690,035 6,756,236} 8,804,247} 6,333,061 
POtals, Zan Cla. Wear .o8 5 eee ome see $ 6,724,160) 6,766,597) 8,825,856) 6,343,413 
% Electrical appamailiswe: sa... sae omer.» ats $ 620,339 951,395 1,019,595 596,181 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals!.......... $ 61,821,441) 75,819,787) 107,926,841) 87,222,142 
Vil. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
Asbestos— 
43|. JASDEStOSH TA Wie siseae de <i Saeed ove = MTR ton 4,792 6,971 14,096 19,566 
$ 292,560 449,251 886, 066 1,260,456 
5 |. JASbestos.Sand and sWaste ns cusses nein ceive ton 3,630 4,576 6,357 4,846 
$ 74,921 86,531 119,011 101,437 
Rotalss Asbestosts. -..<...tayits ede ws.) ohne $ 476,045 634,612 1,124,239 1,504,755 
GuiClaygand. products: tes. .c aaa soe os ee $ 4,976 22,861 63,594] ) 12,474 
Coal and Its Products— 
Baal. GO ail Rp oy cara CO MRMENE tom otf co ARS AE roe ea ton 37,948 26,209 Nil Nil 
$ 224,786 BB) GVA - - 
Siali  COk Came tocis ceeeae Pee Bote chokes atk as SS ton 779 1,090 1,990 1,580 
$ 29,080 34,200 62,318 46,380 
9) Nar pitehs andioilss.26: ctoka. 4a. Soe ee $ il Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, Coal and Its Productis!.......... $ 253, 866 167,776 62,318 46,380 
107|Retroleum andiproductss) cy. ue eee $ oon 68, 094 21,991 YER BS 
11 |Abrasives, artificial; crudes!.........2.0.... cwt. 94 023 167,594 PS OES 114325 
$ (o2nols 1,038,343 1,448,649 656, 105 
12° | Gypsum crud cae went iis. sie nee ee eee ton 65,024 104,925 105,842 132,135 
$ 66, 764 110,282 110,443 135,546 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!........ $ 2,207,869} 2,730,516| 3,368,888} 2,816,748 
VII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
13q)A GOS. sree 5. deat nee 6A: cm ee es ne $ 710,500} 1,088,035 986,531 890, 700 
14 |Cobaltjoxide andssalts, 7... ee ees eee $ 469,169 561,555 486,379 648, 399 
TonWrnes*anedicinale ser. ieee eee eee $ 554,819 662,758 719,321 798,793 
Fertilizers— 
16.) Amamonium'sulplea tes, <4. hws ute ase oe Nil Nil Nil Nil 
17°)", Gyanamid.); teas coer. os... nope ne, tae cwt. Nil 56 Nil Nil 
$ - 90 - - 
SLOtALS MMGroMIZel Suan sty .cnenaen nee ocaeeie $ Nil 90 Nil Nil 
18™Paints'and varnishes. .4+. ase seek ee $ 323,262 454,538 440,904 376,396 
L9S|SO8D Ee aa ait cs steed PALER ERED ES oS $ 595,074 814,967 1,009,451 1,216,489 
207 (Sodium compounds, pas... bine eee mel) eee $ 63, 596 93,068 35,154 22,792 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products! $ 3,212,081 4,191,193 5,144,611 5,565,025 
1X. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
21 |Containers (outside coverings).............. 12,037 15,054 Soele2 47,160 
22 AMEIOCERIC CNET LY lay a.atat..c. cmamedade ao ees M ead Nil Nil Nil Nil 
BL TUTIRG crnceti aes: ean a arteenet abe aha cl DEAT eo $ 1,868,619 1,514,207 1,758, 832 ludoostoo 
24 Nettlersnetlects \ae. emcee Sh. cake oR ke obits $ 454,419 510,764 499,646 323,362 
2 al hips hosa, toe Minas et oc ee Ee ae $ 2 2,000 : 85,000 
Bn Stationery 1.0 05s made a. os ee ee os ce $ 517,879 632,256 627,479 563, 841 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities!... $ 3,197,996; 3,216,036) 3,983,039) 4,269,589 
Totals, Exports, Canadian Produce!.. $ | 321,556,798} 407,996,698] 409.411.6825} 325,465,011 


— 


1 Totals include other items not specified, 


2 None reported, 
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\ 
Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, Fiscal Years 1936-39—concluded. 
United States. All Countries. 
1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. a 
8 3 1,702 Nil 160, 468 436,781 689,359 332,678] 1 
30 13 3,860 - 288, 665 945,303] 2,689,190 783,708 
11,766 75,029 123,166 75,434] 2,633,771] 2,659,489] 3,005,341) 2,617,131] 2 
36,205 303 , 636 689,512 241,283] 8,056,628} 8,842,991] 13,252,658] 8,051,177 
39,353 304,675 710,874 255,478] 8,418,199] 9,863,937] 16,059,164 8,872,584 
45,067 28,120 36, 116 32,294] 2,941,248] 38,611,393] 4,429,148] 3,864,778! 3 
121,783,549| 117,328,297| 132,783, 014| 132,163,214] 212,547,372] 230,152,314) 292,452,554! 272,632,850 
64,354 83, 664 91,248 54,136 109,270 140, 804 192,967 164,296) 4 
3,321,538) 4,346,725] 4,978,829] 3,215,914] 5,865,136} 7,602,623] 10,930,264] 10,831,140 
100,785 168,919 150,268 121,574 108, 828 180,183 168,011 131. 7621085 
1,589,583} 2,754,216} 2,460,583} 2,210,256) 1,746,708] 2,966,679} 2,791,130} 2,434,745 
4,911,947} 7,101,580] 7,441,272] 5,426,824] 7,778,782} 10,793,696] 14,009,619 13,525,998 
72,531 113,004 79, 636 43,739 443,578 462,421 620, 142 609,753 6 
173,009 210,417 222,665 228,217 434 , 982 418,065 345, 304 348,945} ¥ 
646, 864 783,413 838, 007 903,569] 1,970,367} 1,780,856) 1,434,237 1,510,350 
29,815 28,615 50,632 37,286 33,325 33,670 55,310 39,353} 8 
271,144 237,331 379,39 361,086 350, 267 343 , 695 493,297 416,275 
729,848 636, 118 900, 140 585, 123 805, 622 703, 000 978,360 633,650] 9 
1,648,197} 1,656,862) 2,117,540) 1,849,778|| 3,126,597] 2,827,551] 2,905,894] 2,560,275 
252,804 620, 629 518, 226 61,251 986,735| 1,585,929] 1,165,661 900,232} 10 
1,340,606] 1,651,369] 1,847,263 938,426] 1,455,723] 1,857,674] 2,126,157; 1,093,149] 11 
3,295,236) 4,410,575] 4,856,668] 2,518,122) 4,121,292} 5,569,676] 6,391,033] 3,288,141 
365,267 603.302 731, 828 704,764 430,291 708, 227 840, 134 836,899] 12 
429,982 710,280 850, 003 830, 259 496, 746 820, 562 963, 196 965, 805 
11,566,497| 17,080,392) 17,373,163] 11,886,655] 19,083,643) 26,081,028} 29,342,764] 24,578,888 
1,806,814] 1,898,306] 1,118,059 327,641] 2,585,329] 3,078,334] 2,235,444] 1,350,300] 13 
Nil 14 134, 883 Nil 480,633 572,545 644, 863 665,144] 14 
28,185 28, 203 64,398 40,680] 1,014,485) 1,310,276] 1,489,927) 1,542,203] 15 
285,974 382,283 419,197 531,942/| 1,005,546} 1,466,723} 1,293,683] 1,927,202] 16 
325,176 383, 499 476,649 615,645|| 1,099,605 1,526,131) 1,397,495] 2,138,513 
2,209,296] 2,722,530] 2,783,035} 2,573,963] 2,275,723} 2,833,169} 2,960,650} 2,719,701] 17 
2,290,663} 2,934,849] 3,101,519] 2,858,205) 2,384,610] 3,089,325) 3,353,515) 3,072,359 
3,218,373] 4,459,772] 5,291,303} 5,339,007] 4,282,833] 6,088,875} 6,872,394} 7,312,976 
58,375 52,402 38, 136 1192173) 723,313 911,049] 1,042,670} 1,010,389} 18 
391,462 703 443 838] 1,152,439 999,349) 1,261,210) 1,366,976] 19 
1,484,119] 1,642,885} 2,013,282] 1,738,543] 4,019,629] 4,221,697] 4,479,006] 4,144,020} 20 
7,458,104; 8,699,580} 9,109,196} 8,090,249] 16,018,391) 19,237,697| 20,926,267) 20,583,506 
296,179 938,907| 1,268,334} 1,303,527]] 1,126,677] 1,662,657; 2,204,412] 2.209,88e| 21 
1,329,414} 1,624,878} 1,851,492! 1,865,380] 1,329,457} 1,624,934] 1,851,531; 1,865,404] 22 
3,157,905} 3,760,966} 4,078,032] 4,186,915] 3,160,817/ 3,764,831] 4,080,785} 4,188,644 
1,414,532} 1,417,840] 1,410,970] 1,124,943/| 3,768,115} 3,432,860] 3,728,078] 3,432,603] 23 
2,173,530) 2,340,145) 2,513,473] 1,869,334/] 2,911,546] 3,137,466] 3,311,990] 2,444,514] 24 
8,235 8,950 111,245 4,330 78,235 164,950 530,590 132,830] 25 
30,326 20,496 25,422 25,480 716,550 883, 782 976, 863 875,510) 26 
7,500,512} 9,077,366] 10,015,602) 9,042,712) 13,113,527) 15,397,600) 18,665,455| 18,627,996 
x 360,302,426] 435,014,544| 423,131,0913| 375,939,361) 849,930, 417/1,061,181,906/1,070,228,609| 926,962, 245 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


Itein. 
1936. 1937. - 1988. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Matnuy Foon. 
Fresh Fruits— 
BANANAS, lata cetaies See are MR eto ae vee stem Nil Nil Nil 
Grapeiruits seein tee ee te eee lb. Nil 5,167 25,248 
$ - 191 748 
GrANES: sictetend sisonre Ace ee TE Te OE lb. 103 , 790 43,334 46,740 
$ 13,057 4,705 3,042 
SNONS =; Nope oreeceaaeiover a tee eae OE box 787 2,110 780 
$ 3,435 8,397 3,174 
OPANLE!S sespatertomeorca rei ieoient ere cu. ft 12,858 65,404 144,777 
$ 19,033 70,094 183 , 938 
JSF WPS Olea Siro mn ae PEPER tei ARS nC lb. 12,200 4,500 11,850 
$ 961 125 584 
Straw herricsreeie sie cee ele weston lb. Nil Nil Nil 
$ a. & = 
FOtals woesis MnMibsinacceeraenet eee $ 37,103 83, 866 195,840 
Dried Fruits— = SaEEEEnEEEREEN 
COMET ANS oc ROY: nat teder sree nik haere ene ees lb. 50,842 597 973 
$ 4,526 66 147 
ND ALES chee atric sis Sarsloa een oa cee ee lb. 2,387,383 1,249,097 728, 602 
$ 67,550 31,898 18,830 
Prunesiand dried plums... Yen es... - bie Ib. a Nil 17 
$ 9 ~ f°) 
RUAISING |....2'¢ eer Pa < iss c SR sas ere lb. 579,291) » 364,043 511,012 
$ 35,838 22,611 28,407 
Totals, Mmeduiruitsles cee hs ote $ 143 , 923 110,588 50,720 
Preserved Fruits— 
Reaches cannedemes.c. .ceeiaeeee on. tee lb. Nil 150 133 
$ - 10 12 
Pineapples, canned .. svete mon. «scien lb. 35,100 3,791 5, 836 
$ 892 360 540 
Totals, Preserved Fruits!............. $ 57,268 88,734 79,384 
Fruitjuicesacst.: ccc: Os doe crates eee teh $ | 9, 150 17,186 18,350 
Nuts— 
Goco nuts ...):i4es. SSS. ss SE ee Nil Nil Nil 
Nuts;mot:shelled sae. '-') AQa ero... eee lb. 1,217,319 778,549 416,515 
$ 75,690 60, 828 46,928 
Nuts shelled ss.cceincs Scere ee lb. 50,949 149,071 211, 845 
$ 12,167 1127655 63, 584 
‘Totals, Nutsiysy i... eect notte $ 88,560 88,681 110,681 
Vegetables— 
QOnIONSS 4...) fase. Sah es eae ee eee $ 12,745 3,954 5,362 
Potatoes sSwee byancse-tdicres oe ee aeh eee $ Nil il il 
Potatoes: ose, aos fons chee dat eee cwt $s cS s 
Pomatoes; freshy.4e4..s...2oei. sa on. tee lb 60 224 216 
$ Ui 20 34 
Other fresh vegetables.............0...... $ 674 1,165 774 
Vegetables, canned.............ccceeecees lb 207 2,369 3,493 
$ 117 316 238 
Piekies-and sauces, «ccasitacs deere ee $ 184,668 221,445} 207,626 
Totals; Vegetables!.. gaan. ait oes. chee $ 210,898 244,213 233, 582 
Grains and Products— 
Biscuits #.... Oe FAs ae. - seen ek aa eee lb. 2,361,673 25 102,235 2,072,682 
$ 321,962 318,887 314,394 
GOL cis se tA, a cv Re MIDs co bu 38 217,749 25,237 
$ 73 167,160 22,078 
Bicevies, 38. thinks Gee ee . CMe aad. See cwt 3,042 1,305 2,283 
$ 8,791 3,757 5,549 
Totals, Grains and Products!......... $ 651,516 680, 959 455,232 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


1939. 


Nil 


1,345,500 
37,003 
34,548 

1,192 
198,003 
9,597 


52,407 


Nil 

Nil 
70,525 
12, 822 

Nil 
747,397 
61/369 
82" 044 
31/082 


93,120 


7,763 
il 


Nil 


46 

196, 769 

228,058 

1,996,384 

287,131 
Nil 

235 

843 

366,465 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, Fiscal Years 1936-39. 


1936. 


United States. 


1937. 


1938. 


1939. 


1936. 


All Countries. 


1937. 


1938. 


1939. 


324,317 
527,845 
31,775,950 
853, 956 
19,088,754 
629, 828 
338,029 
1,234,028 
4,260,658 
5,239, 209 
18,012,247 
407,888 
4,988,431 
391,012 


10,620,591 
250 


32 
359,448 
24,718 
19,310,460 
786,951 

7, 766, 269 
381,818 


1,553 , 809 


272,155 
16,516 
195,897 
17,335 


201,483 
189, 830 


345 
1,624, 887 
189, 967 
1,148,313 
342,099 


532,467 


89, 136 
110, 136 
104, 703 
143,075 
6,148,044 
317,018 
2,495, 898 
937,911 
76,495 

51,914 


325,754 
553,362 
42,160,118 
1,105,564 
25,699,639 
937,825 
288,842 
1,360,477 
4,501,344 
6,388, 233 
22,812,894 
553,251 
4,640,085 
424,025 


"13,182,435 
300 


39 
544,666 
30,292 
17,747,349 
809,359 
7,910,677 
438, 920 


1,692,373 


171,828 
11,404 
634,210 
50,584 


324, 844 
339,770 


714 
2,518,902 
363,141 
1,220, 893 
391,514 


755,730 


120, 766 
145,198 
119,570 
289,180 
16,305,971 
581,311 
3,050, 150 
1,849,033 
131,056 
63,478 


435,963 
717,475 
46,462,017 
1,282,871 
30,353 , 567 
975,754 
198,074 
986, 839 
4,496 , 873 
6,417,897 
17,245,111 
477, 628 
5,641,611 
430,717 


13,178,486 
Nil 


980,301 
50,427 
19,051, 158 
793 ,426 
5,849, 790 
339,083 


1,635,781 


246, 908 
15,850 
300, 089 
24,877 


226,829 
548, 716 


653 
2,862,708 
399, 638 
1,189,217 
419,281 


819,584 


300,919 
134, 784 
146,753 
201,702 
17,994,085 


—_————— ee | | 


3,302,454 


373, 937 
50,421 
292,449 
307,611 
161,771 
461,770 


1,613,249 


4,439,492 


313,514 
49,086 
490, 134 
480,128 
45,708 


133,261)" 


1,810,403 


4,789,112 


———— 


316,317 
53,085 
969,221 
677,113 
109, 066 
294,965 


499,001 
819,625 
58,002,141 
1,134,248 
30,530,302 
901,305 


13,026,507 
303 , 199 
4,688, 106 
379,367, 


11,639,323 


31,101 
14,846,577 
560,517 
5,523,141 
276,690 


1, 238, 892 


174, 265 

9,606 
167,503 
15,172 


185,053 
490, 694 


544 
3,098,479 
401,740 
1,084,659 
333,550 


735, 995 


205,744 
145,611 
175,119 
236, 829 
25,430,587 
778, 648 
3,199,961 
1,659,088 
125, 842 
53, 762 


4,823,437 


799,307 
88,352 
7,503,149 
4,171,886 
235,461 
471,473 


7,786,493] 12,397,572 


———————__. | —_— | | ||. | 


2,967,234 
1,767,092 
39,688,217 
1,029,688 
19, 420,406 
653,770 
371,022 
1,335,037 
4,904,674 
5,772,238 
18,092,713 


411,078}. 


4,988,431 
391,012 


12,897,652 


5,625,746 
521,438 
17,189,420 
458,719 
19,318, 665 
787,459 
35,810,480 
3,057,640 


5,496,178 


3,704,195 
248,159 
19, 239, 113 
642,196 


1,638,972 
266,083 


196, 666 
39, 193,302 
1,407,446 
9,881,176 
1,831,029 


3,470, 937 


272,008 
112,750 
115,389 
161,071 
32,242,753 
1,028,059 
2,612,928 
2,387,284 
232,591 
310,784 


4,773,138 


2,807,607 


3,392,309 
2,002, 966 
46,808,118 
1,211,327 
26,137,351 
963 ,392 
371,520 
1,620, 873 
5,197,043 
6,980,752 
23,166,619 
567,050 
4,640,175 
424,053 


15, 881, 865 
4,669,960 
443,648 
16, 853,313 
455, 653 
17,747,691 
09,389 
40,260,540 
3,845, 146 


6,257,465 


4,569,722 
305,171 
26,271, 885 
906, 779 


2,161,156 
495,779 


213,815 
41,278,469 
1,622,016 
9,928,138 
1,864,530 


3,748,241 


253, 265 
145,998 
122,354 
296,850 
40,503,715 
1,307,263 
3,144,826 
3,562,950 
300, 232 
361,390 


5,900,976 


2,482,160 
376,6812 
18, 632,448 
10,551,080 
730,165 
1,287,377 


14, 209,382 


3,623, 135 
2,242,459 
52,990, 709 
1,435,374 
30, 791,593 
1,000,012 
367,434 
1,541,153 
5,438, 847 
7,235,709 
17,501,329 
489,477 
5,641,641 
430,720 


16,546,947 


6,157,747 
566,317 
14,557,448 
378,314 
19,051,205 
793,441 
37,345,025 
3,367 280 


5,716,757 


4,742,591 
298, 142 
19,686, 871 
670,641 


1,873,350 
750,013 


242,733 
41,308,142 
1,733,674 
8,899,620 
1,685,289 


3,696,170 


442,709 
136, 887 
150,675 
209, 852 
42,003 , 267 
1,422,127 
3,320,811 
2,969,731 
257, 934 
345,764 


6,253, 132 


—? 


2,482,595 
380,056? 
15,505,439 
10,336,265 
739 , 828 
1,505,576 


19,634,814 


3,372,334 
2,197,263 
63, 137,295 
1,232,665 
31,027,921 
931,494 
410,775 
1,192,813 
6,783,613 

. 5,800,089 
13,294,357 
313, 137 
4,688,106 
379,367 


+ 


13,808, 406 


5,551,939 
551,440 
15, 873 , 628 
392,596 
14,881,145 
561,714 
31,589, 676 
3,035, 932 


5,087,719 


2,130,961 
130,542 
19,719,536 
621,161 


1,575, 563 
738,096 


208,255 
45,282,966 
1,652,375 
9,536,217 
1,592,822 


3, 483, 983 


— 


308, 230 
146,364 
176,639 
240, 242 
48,000,012 
1,353,035 
3,290, 686 
3,444,310 
283 , 802 
332,549 


6,075,290 


2,892,983 
386, 439 
9,221,249 
5,336,534 
603 , 592 
1,234,004 


15,070,858 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption fro 


m United 


United Kingdom. 


= 


a oO mt WO & 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
A. Marnty Foop—concluded. 


Oils, Vegetable, for Food— 


Olive ols ae. os ee ain Ree gal. 
$ 
Totals, Oils, Vegetable, for Food!..... $ 
Sugar and Its Products— 
Confectionery: fe 2 USNR ve. ee iy : 
Molassesiandisyrups: 820,0tie ess oe ibe 3 
Sugar, notiabove Nowl6,Dis a... sacs aoe ae 
Sugar, for refining, above No. 16 D.S..... gy 
Sugar, above No. 16 D.S., other, n.o.p.... ewt. 
Totals, Sugar and Its Products!....... $ 
Coeoaandehocolate... seamen os ee ies $ 
Caffee and -Chidory.25 54k eee ee ei ee 7 
SpicésSs... Se RL... Sh Ne Te | Se ee $ 
(et) See ee Ee a eee eo Aare te i> Cumieerees td rte st lb. 
$ 
MGASEM . 2 AOR TO. oR | Seba lb 
FLODS ih 0: 54S eae cs ee Eee lb 
$ 
i qQuerice:.e ty eae | Smaart oc ee lb 
$ 
Toraus, A. Marnuy Foop!,............ $ 
B. OTHER THAN Foop. 
Beverages, Aleoholic— 
Brand ys cc. bec ees oe trot eve pies ptt 
Chiat am Mie et eee BM cng nye ame Peet pf. gal 
RUT Sh te PE: cee eS pf. gal 
Whisky or. a4, S  Sdae! Rape oleae pf. gal 
Wines, non-sparkling and sparkling........ $ 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic!......... $ 
Gums and reding. /. ee Chas ee $ 
Oiloake 12 eet). sa Aa Re ee EO aE cwt. 
$ 
Oils, Vegetable, not Food— 
Cotton-seed: oilcrudé £!5; 03.9). TRL be cwt. 
$ 
Oiblfor soapy. ha tee ed Bee pet 
ReanutoilFeride.<...7585- Has oro eee we 
Totals, Oils, Vegetable, not Food!.... $ 
Plants, shrubs, trees, and vines............. $ 
Rubber and Products— 
Rubber, crudeke 1. Mele aeees Ls ee eee lb. 
$ 
Recovered, powdered, and substitute..... re 
Tires, pneumatic..... TUES Thassoe eee eee $ 
Totals, Rubber and Products!........ $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


Book. 


1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
2,578 185 1,278 174 
775 178 2,556 294 
148, 632 211,357 126,606 115,443 
4,288,757| 4,332,113) 4,794,315) 4,021,059 
538,480 533, 891 613, 143 507,975 
1,139,617 28,613 28,0072 35,264 
106, 924 16, 802 17,9522 23,202 

Nil Nil 6 Nil 
= = 99 = 

Nil Nil 34 Nil 
= = 114 = 
72 169 tide 511 
386 475 3,414 919 
645,797 551,248 634,6452 532,096 
201,112 589, 108 553,552 597,799 
1,744,528} 2,495,478} 1,614,802} 1,723,752 
220,191 326, 879 240,786 228,000 
311,696 283,224 333,041 274,052 
10,675,961) 11,280,343) 10,696,060} 9,871,809 
2,714,461) 2,998,675} 3,214,952} 2,837,824 
304, 755 308,821 275,062 311,866 
26, 873 22,945 20,657 23,308 
178,559 150,277 167,577 140,044 
48,400 30,516 61, 262 63, 992 
1,393 1,255 28 345 
427 294 18 104 
5,554,113} 6,367,900) 6,377,592?) 5,543,839 
57 1,016 1,520? 889 
976 17,084 12,290? 4,956 
66,177 74,591 80,671 72,559 
238,056 248,991 264, 874 235,600 
112,890 100,444 118, 226 123 , 402 
2,199,837} 1,968,724 639,208 257,101 
603,887; — 650,882 772,6102} ° 741,442 
3,710,956] 3,431,055} 4,167,3402) 4,224,771 
168, 298 167,718 112,992 106,335 
6,476,669) 5,987,186} 5,343,996} 4,955,247 
67,712 46,066 47,667 65, 209 
3,223 3,908 2,133 600 
4,308 7,295 4,152 630 
248,009 155,387 200,185 82,526 
1,438,251 912,191 1,083,369 330,904 
2,102,222 667,842} 1,283,124} 1,093,860 
939,085 395,052 813,404 471,980 
264,384 363, 874 478,673 635, 622 
1,651,959} 2,296,392} 2,825,691) 2,656,613 
4,380,860} 4,117,038) 5,120,907) 3,718,550 
55, 602 32,938 49,635 41,389 
282,453 986, 556 176,658 510,777 
38,819 166,346 34,152 78,845 
2,690 1,982 2,184 1,435 
60,622 39,942 33,401 14,258 
30,664 59,294 105,342 94,799 
751,285 625,280 516,482 497,925 
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Hol 
Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, Fiscal Years 1936-39—continued. 
United States. All Countries. , 
1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
2,048 DrOLh 1,291 1,228 390,257 273,447 262,627 327,910 1 
5,322 6, 892 3,273 2,565 473,498 393,297 456, 668 437,571 
52,411 36,727 32,183 21,842 Thi 2S 682,650 661,401 624,215 
295,464 Slio16 659, 943 718,059 5, 513,832 5,813,405 6,259,785 5,563,614 2 
59, 802 105,220 137,403 109,681 669, 800 699,145 818,628] 697, 839 
279,838 501,285 498,232} 2,550,902] 13,594,356] 14,441,657] 12,604,223} 13,431,704] 3 
100,788 126,947 114,010 273,187 2,660,693] 2,217,281] - 2,182,848] 2,013,623 
Nil Nil Nil Nil 5,927,162 6,602,157 4,494,749 6, 241, 883 4 
- ~ tee — || 10,196,464) 11,147,651)  8,605,0522 11,503,232 
Nil Nil Nil Nil 3,260,887; 3,607,966]  4,622,1382] 3,215,602) 5 
- - - - 5,487,623] 6,105,954]  8,735,3512] 5,775,938 
42,518 52,558 61,016 40,252 44 322 53,553 75,347 92,313} 6 
207 , 864 249 645 280,368 176,314| 211,561 252,002 310,284 275,868 
384,764 500,546 543,419 574,180] 19,242,458] 20,440,887] 20,663,829) 20,281,515 
298,272 1,390,846 638, 593 509, 494 1,807,704 3,701,013 2,303,951 2,104,090 a 
1,036, 684 936,417| 1,007,938] 1,044,859] 36,795,544) 40,978,228] 39,955,475] 42,787,804] 8 
413,556 383,291 391,581 394,381] 3,573,157) 4,005,028] 4,178,863} 3,996,208 
163 ,335 235,367 209, 909 194,998 845, 829 936,718 848,367 794,553) 9 
54,922 15,547 25,115 48,262] 37,148,787|- 40,620,874} 37,980,035) 39,046,899} 10 
6,338 3,625 5,486 9,406] 8,153,748] 9,348,409} 9,846,850} 9,598,848 
1,127,873} 1,031,193] 1,053,685] 1,123,757] 1,476,843} 1,395,146] 1,373,830] 1,492,880) 11 
186, 124 169,973 156,476 151,171 229,138 212,871 193 ,372 195,141 
690,595 325,289 486, 263 324,244] 1,509,175) 1,300,092) 1,416,845) 1,154,692) 12 
155,017 98,711 148,031 70,536 436,912 392,096 416,335 322,845 
971,593] 1,160,027) 1,133,174 996,736] 1,107,593] 1,174,456] 1,139,079} 1,000,441! 13 
109,545 127,419 122,488 107, 807 129,568 129, 883 WBE Sarit 108,392 
19,822,571} 25,543,867| 31,299,235} 33,603,102] 72,143,851] 88,605,608] 93,827,579] 83,966,349 
34 Nil 19 1 109,841 139,060 148,2552 146,868] 14 
457 “ 145 25 795,516 917,041 779, 8592 668, 929 
3 3 2 Nil 70, 252 77,427 84,117 76,412} 5 
- = 24 = 273,100 274,935 291,265 265, 884 
1 4 1 6 176,849 240, 502 267,2162 276,509} 16 
9 33 10 93), 22203061; 12)137,814 812,582 413,702 
11 1,183 4,760 6,051) 604, 340 652,331 777, 7432 (alee en Le 
46 14,005 66,931 88,446] 3,719,490} 3,448,351] 4,236,1302) 4,314,694 
137 6,079 6, 822 4,016] 1,007,548) 1,009,666] 1,016,100 898,377} 18 
1,435 21,145}, 74, 230 92,741} 8,392,380] 8,094,533) 7,429,632] 6,805,490 
1,339,981 1,726,489 1,722,2272 1,022,763 1 7572319 2,023,197 2,070,6752 1,428,266] 19 
132,274 145,289 357, 192 500,651 209, 154 220,979 467,311 553,344] 20 
153,453 240, 846 491,487 582,181 232,218 327,019 621, 864 635,871 
5 Nil 19,672 Nil 255,976 155,387 919, 857 82,526) 21 
50 22 118,275 = 1,476, 823 912,191] 1,201,644 330,904 
1,193,697} 1,904,621 754,522) 1,000,256] 9,788,338} 8,685,469] 11,000,233} 10,404,959] 22 
593,436 934,587 381,911 330,296] 3,786,356] 3,777,816] 5,516,625} 3,515,195 
22,816 Nil 1,217 wee 566,500 652,960 732, 168 816,959] 23 
184,747 - 8,367 17,273] 3,329,721] 3,888,640} 4,098,048} 3,208,101 
2,510,019] 3,171,876} 3,045,181] 2,139,340 11,348,208] 12,004,219] 15,167,090| 9,914,625 
199,679 228,439 265,255 250,415 844, 593 837,588 1,001,989 889,464} 24 
12,211,949} 10,002,961) 10,927,770 6,925,467] 56,915,391] 62,546,059] 78,791,841) 62,617,210) 25 
1,559,105} 1,859,083} 2,062,479]  1,028,035)/ 6,736,561; 10,310,668} 14,729,016} 8,987,960 
115,810 159,322 167,932 157,824 119,201 163 , 229 170, 805 159,672] 26 
474,485 653,480 758,408] » 646,192 558, 104 720,062 813, 256 670,286 
137,112 139, 508 211,277 165, 205 181,905 220,383 342,874 319,644] 27 
~ 8,397,346] 4,181,685] 5,060,912) 3,554,575]/ 9,400,819] 13,284,292] 18,445,286] 12,105,836 
3 None reported. 


552 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
1936 1937 1938. 1939. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
concluded. 
B. Orner THAN Foop—concluded 
Seeds— 
Alas HlAXSOCC fe ie kG e's «cts Mele ees: i bu 454 119 126 122 
$ 1,955 396 762 620 
Be" “Grass BOC. bcc cee Deets cote aie th, 69,300 34,154 48,483 32,744 
$ 9,518 , 8,428 4,260 5,479 
TapalaSeedeh: tenn. 4 ocue: aks 206,173 208, 699 443, 433 127,624 
Tobacco— 
Spe DACCONE SW. 265 rts sectroee ceca o reles aes lb. 66,587 67,950 176,995 164,035 
$ 39, 622 38,194 48,625 59,773 
41 Tobacco, manufactured..................- lb. 95,928 104,879 109, 690 98,416 
$ 314,232 345, 162 359,758 323,026 
Totals ODaGeOl anes wterecmaear oor $ 353, 854 383,356 408,383 382,799 
SH ESLOOM (COLN r,ccrecums aoe e ctelene a ete ite oet $ 1,845 Nil Nil Nil 
6) Lurpentinesspiritsioten greece ieee eae gal. 819 280 251 563 
$ 580 216 455 662 
Totats, B. OTHER THAN Foop!....... $ 12,453,286) 11,555,653 12,128,094} 9,930,790 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products cic eetocten cere $ 18,007,399} 17,923,553) 18,505,6862) 15,474,629 
I. Animals and Animal Products. 
PHAN als; ivan ee. tacks hentai eieer aire $ 90,974 169,535 229,717 123,747 
8 |Bone, ivory, and shell products............. $ 63,945 80,116 108,549 92,654 
9 Foayiers andsquills.: 5 here eet ae eRe $ 26,190 36,064 56, 120 31,154 
ish— 
10 Hisht freshen: okt ctecee tetas sens eee $ 492 683 984 eR yy 
11 | Fish, dried, salted, smoked............... $ 68,077 50, 871 41,378 34,776 
12 | Fish, preserved or canned................. $ 48,286 65,934 55,340 44,830 
ALotalss Wish.) seco sein ARN Here Mi Cop $ 116,855 117,488 97,702 80, 933 
Furs— 
13 IN Grs,, UNGTESsSeCer. 4 os. cea uta moen oe $ 657,700 1,291, 863 987,717 702,543 
14 IBS, CAT ESSCO. garde «cs Soe Ae OEE ee: $ 48,801} ° 196,443 125,181 41,950 
153) Agr atcers 1Un meumccion coe aime ee eae $ 122,330 130,622 157,385 102,166 
Lotals*ehunsh, 7. 4a 4am. oh koe $ 845,699! 1,631,091) 1,317,572 875,314 
161) Elairandsbristless sn.<:1s4) cre erntene ae $ 23,431 37,446 49,841 9,819 
17a Hidestand skins, raw... (ascncs 7 ve eee cwt 7,140 7,399 13,379 3,673 
$ 80,994 85,184 157,665 37,509 
Leather, Unmanufactured— 
1S iin Glove leather. cunacw etnaktsh moe oenenins $ 27,550 35,528 38,644 22,234 
19 irascanned leathers. | song. ets Cone ie $ 121,992 86,336 186, 800 105,780 
20 | Waxed or glazed leather.................. $ 554,511 B12 423 801, 896 621,799 
Totals, Leather, Unmanufactured!.... $ 1,341, 983 1,357,812). 1,956;574)', 1,478; 742 
Leather, Manufactured— 
1 dlp OOUSIAl GL SNOOR wren eea aceite ae os cere pair 139,288 218,248 221,293 156,944 
$ 260,379 331,486 371,705 310,147 
22 Glovesiand ymivtsia.eecmce aac cece ee $ 80,656 80,446 76, 834 57,218 
25'\|  Slarness and saddlery......:-+ 0.04. 4-e ee $ 56,441 64,883 85,568 69,684 
Totals, Leather, Manufactured!....... $ 529,699 618,956 684, 960 557,698 
Meats— 
PAT ten ned, MOORES send coke. au eeiiaocan oteeas ie lb. 43,330 557,032 54,977 30,502 
$ 10, 824 54,686 16,958 12,446 
CO lee ROK SING DING scotcuy sch ccs aera cre orients ae cc Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Lotaisn Meatsl eke eco $ 219,745 254, 707 145,217 150,039 


eporale include other items not specified. 
ook. 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 553 
Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, Fiscal Years 1936-39—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. | 
141 218 19 211 797,917 1,145,166] (1,324,483 631,100} 1 
352 557 60 517 876,505) + 1,435,637| 1,781,127 769,476 
837,658 1,968,881 1,411,177) 2,456,372 1,109,759} 2,260,983 1,716,071} 2,651,694) 2 
62,525 136,972 107,170 130,772 111,286 177,563 161,931 171,412 
312,003 388,072 391,0322 348,556 1,780,603} 2,441,743]  2,969,3282) 1,462,895 
5,174,460} 2,744,710} 2,395,896) 3,922,747] 5,772,638} 3,006,175] 2,645,3552) 4,527,565 
1,555,889 838, 172 78,792| 1,420,514] 2,069,117) 1,051,510 994,984] 1,853,969 
46,491 57,597 61,687 53,647 160,147 182, 103 189, 667 169,880} 4 
61,316 74,529 79,176 70,323 412,172 458,978 479,035 427,814 
1,617,205 912,701 957,968} 1,490,837 2,481,289] 1,510,488) 1,474,019] 2,281,783 
301,504 258,041 214, 859 143,326 333, 546 298, 880 262,182 169,314 5 
930,809] 1,177,898} 1,340,084] 1,181,120 931,708] 1,178,258] 1,340,335} 1,182,526] 6 
424,863 477,945 476,924 317,585 425,657 478,237 477,379 319, 163 
11,137,189] 12,723,955) 14,816,330} 10,884,339] 38,198,681] 42,794,609] 52,507,827| 37,300,174 
30,959,760) 38,267,822) 46,115,565) 44,487,441) 110,342,532) 131,400,217] 146,335,406) 121,266,523 
540,394 547,565] 1,099,118] 1,219,490 696 , 998 812,702} 1,402,697} 1,406,109} 7 
136,761 163,342 152,534 146,450 374, 038 386, 812 404,082 334,653) 8 
55,283 72,048 57,554 77,952 128,138 161,460 170,573 156,091; 9 
298, 406 336,557 324,691 469,189 462,813 623, 802 735,688 912,684] 10 
41,970 41,654 36,576 40,906 307, 806 293,061 255,078 300,192} 11 
183,983 207,831 233,269 249,956 955,334] 1,164,548] 1,019,418} 1,112,826] 12 
524,359 586,042 594,536 760,051) 1,725,953} 2,081,411] 2,010,184] 2,325,702 
2,691,503] 3,481,891] 2,639,364) 2,650,548] 3,965,185} 5,513,902) 4,343,450) 3,698,796] 13 
690, 233 912,439 687,916 355,811] 1,096,830} 1,672,712) 1,354,581 876,465} 14 
241,777 220,977 137,350 131,726 886, 838 915,329 824,810 687,627] 15 
3,674,730| 4,706,597] 3,638,502) 3,223,772] 6,022,268! 8,208,740} 6,821,777) 5,458,739 
466, 095 527,528 664, 290 386,448 528,570 711,151 818,982 474,171) 16 
142,021 165,394 116,107 105,526 404,708 381, 128 356,870 277,844] 17 
1,541,221) 2,105,281] 1,706,310} 1,048,503]  4,519,627| 5,253,091] 5,457,361] 3,236,395 
403, 847 451,601 405,650 337,168 434,053 488,825 444,298 360,084) 18 
27,875 23,148 35,927 24,084 150, 107 110,600 228,368 175,648} 19 
1,159,201 930,242 714,021 647,257] 1,782,926] 1,498,006]  1,555,030/ 1,288,602) 20 
1,701,539} 1,559,896} 1,272,407} 1,105,879] 3,132,509] 2,992,888! 3,290,318] 2,665,814 
117,908 134,023 170, 206 402,086 316,472 475,300 552,016 703,298] 21 
348,482 372,912 442,193 791,647 677, 162 836,513 998,933] 1,271,468 
6,574 11,174 10,314 14, 135 771,546 735,265 928,512 627,292) 22 
37,479 43,743 58,517 42,433 95,599 110,321 149,464 115,984} 23 
594, 593 643,760 761,957| 1,083,071) 1,898,436) 2,052,541] 2,492,504) 2,386,386 
69,889 158,509 106, 163 56,475|| 12,315,651] 12,112,526] 11,843,511) 10,240,554) 24 
8,537 16,083 12,044 9,066 578,245 601,422 669,947 630, 566 
617,325] 2,452,158] 2,285,868! 3,412,327 617,325] 2,452,158} 2,285,868! 3,412,327 25 
66,376 242,347 271,326 271,920 66,376 242,347 271,326 271,920 
147,957 349, 533 410,294 924,601 964,164] 1,147,349) 1,260,157| 1,798,249 
89187—36 


554 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. as! ae ren 
1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
II. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 
Milk and Its Products— 
PQ BB UtbOr skh iies c.cor ees a Raa maT ee Arn omeketots lb. 8,032 49,112 901,276 70,100 
$ 1,345 10,082 225,467 17,594 
D7! WOhEESOr. ene ed: See bers see lb. 47,353 61,035 48,818 41,051 
g 15,026 18,883 167555 14,451 
Totals, Milk and Its Products!........ $ 21,312 BOe115 246,474 33,642 
Oils, Fats, Greases— 
Br ERE OLS) cece iii: Seem (Ae gan Cnmaron ies gal. 16,254 51.836 80, 804 89,996 
$ 32,288 82,844 129,846 133,745 
4 | Grease for soap and leather............... ewt. 6, 296 7,530 7,339 8,921 
$ 20,915 28,045 Qoa lar 28,736 
5+) ilardand compounds: ©. avian. 2 cle: le 17,516 6,551 4,077 1,833 
g 1,022 444 232 105 
Totals, Oils, Pats, Greasesl, nies: $ 120, 866 124,775 170, 236 170,917 
6 | Bers inthe shelle the fos. 7ee So fk. Hae doz. 29 296 273 88 
g 143 712 461 110 
20 | BY 835 12.0.5) aia press ate ren eee ete eset ee eae $ 402 232 921 333 
8° Gelatine; ediblet tee at = ee Bis ee) PUR lb. 614, 734 868,231 892,238 901,877 
| $ 132,707 207,248 241,175) 250,512 
9 | Saussee casin eee pic mcr, ceo uae eee $ 4 94,040 21,488 104,972 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products!. $ 3,792,424, 5,070,766) 5,752,255) 4,200,628 
Il. Fibres and Textiles. 
Cotton and Its Products— 
109) APCOLLON Ta WH eee hag See bo eee tees lb. 73,031 138, 835 356,007 190, 100 
$ 14,131 25,612 58,055 22,288 
Lie “Cotton linters 2ee. << : eR See 222: IRR: lb. 43,644 55,811 Nil Nil 
$ 3,090 1,925 - - 
12 AL Cothonay ar nbs sareaic eter ereenene aed lb. 4,707,644 4,741,903] 4,910,080} 4,039,365 
$ DISZ4179\ DQeAbSNs4al| ~ 1 2e763"071 2,101,200 
13) Milabnics: bleach edicusc..o terrae aver lb. 1,397 , 226 1,427,376 911,228 618,991 
$ 682,013} 1 676,661 509,096 338, 782 
14 Pabricstun bleached #)) ee $20. a. sees. lb. 2,678,185 2,780,595 3,904,064 2,510,657 
$ 810,584 927,044 1,501,219 844,703 
15e| ‘Habrics; piece=dyed). «: 5 a SIs 3: . Re. lb. 3,380,584} 3,609,819} 3,067,073} 2,456,819 
$ 1,750,219 1,829,766} 1,740,248 1,392,929 
16 | wBabriestvarnedyed) A... sek eee ae lb. 735,444 865,476 901,945 764,079 
$ 394, 902 475,338 546,412 466,087 
Wel labries, printed Sie. «> aidan o. aeee oe lb. 2,012,025 1,980,096 1,395, 135 1,370,440 
$ 1,105,865 TOD S251 843,645 795,096 
18 | Velveteens and corduroys................. oye 509,388 445,546 78,980 29,476 
$ 461,114 428, 285 78,043 25,913 
196) (Hiimbroideriesie heb oo ihe, Sak, a) cee $ 144,114 131,918 160,304 63 , 954 
20 Handkerchielse yn. 4 Peet sn ere $ 459,653 415,605 465,504 388,458 
Deel Waa Ceyee e : ePRE BNA = Lae Rk eo See $ 452,555 409,196 281,872 192,671 
22M J WEAN APO ANE licen mean Wiehe nse weree eae ene $ 269,294 326, 802 373,016 312,651 
Totals, Cotton and Its Products!...... $ 10,794,963} 11,253,443) 12,017,666 9,259,010 
Flax, Hemp, and Jute— 
23.| Hemp, dressed or undressed.............. ea Nil Nil Nil Nil 
24 Blax hemp and jute yarnies: 2p.) 6. 6.098: lb. 4,455,585} 4,545,503 4,239,512 3,167,311 
$ 514,448 639,516 633 , 920 508,085 
25. | eluinembhreadaas Spe i. Ee ee tee. JES wy. 322,029 256,090 250,245 203, 806 
$ 309, 784 PAG) Vaca IB 246, 534 201,723 
26 | Fabrics of flax or hemnp................... $ 1,024,614 1,078,495 1,034,910 860,504 
hel ‘HPaprics of jutes kee s.. Oe Be ee. eee yd. 5,180,098) 4,231,855} 5,075,979} 3,431,028 
$ 445, 882 418,117 507,596 333,314 
2oe) Prlandkerchiels® kee 4. A LReG Ae... eae. $ 462,377 478,128 482,959 370,273 
282i) bowels. 2) -aahee: Ree PRR eae) oleae $ 180,398 157,017 167,450 132,316 
Totals, Flax, Hemp, and Jutel........ $ 4,331, 836 4,606,524 3,574,919 


————— 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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555 
Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, Fiscal Years 1936-39—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. Bg 
68,229 57,048 10,723 7,572 164,923 112,745] 4,914,890 347,155, 4 
18,686 17,409 3,705 2,090 39,746 29,368] 1,323,543 96,454 

151,962 176,472 Sx 217 94,118} 1,292,169} 1,346,897} 1,326,491] 1,388,723] 92 
53,713 53,169 24,975 25,694 326, 886 331,031 315,377 316,524 
88,748 98 , 631 103,284 50,743 395, 864 407,324] 1,767,419 463,054 
42,996 100, 100 68,688 72,164 346,221 449,007 411,311 assiay7l) 3 
47,295 158, 123 130,216 144,984 259,594 435,965 457,185 400,194 
69,584 46,269 16,023 12,506 111,960 80,615 138,304 88,032| 4 

483,865 287,517 122,786 73,251 702,583 444,027 731,656 331, 193 
27,716 236, 107 61,603 108,884 728,560 485,761 515,635 167,125]: § 

3,647 18,254 7,665 11,585 59,275 33,081 32,155 13,728 

827,562 564,289 312,282 271,984} 1,493,990] 1,214,029} 1,511,029 930,590 
94 564 37,249 16,656 25,856 101,602 51,647 27,010 43,422} 6 
29,786 18,858 9,032 12,805 32,434 24,499 13,072 19,018 
41,252 69, 206 75,353 51,373 50,716 89,377 76, 864 51,801] 7 

182,601 185,642 73,408 51,560) 2,113,026} 2,221,834] 2,244,658] 2,080,388! 8 
89,082 96,511 28,148 19,945 501,285 519,189 500,576 474,347 

189,465 50,873 39, 698 17,305] 1,178,476 915,525} 1,217,608} 1,161,560) 9 

10,973,245| 12,659,575} 11,621,353) 11,039,471] 24,314,220] 27,863,224) 30,399,795] 24,399,286 

131,352,641) 143,748,459) 148,520,301] 114,741,709] 136,555,504) 147,836,584| 151,361,351] 119,495,894! 10 
16,402,279} 19,257,365} 16,957,618] 10,717,011] 17,209,869] 19,905,775] 17,444,618] 11,311,409 
5,604,362} 5,689,292} 8,201,050; 9,713,865] 5,849,244] 6,194,830] 8,506,126] 9,898,373] 11 

323,301 331,923 395,595 321,351 338,557 357,352 414,262 335,758 

378,235 354,772 887, 829 893,940] 5,098,4822] 5,117,518}  5,821,8572] 4,951,643] 12 

220,619 204 , 322 402,406 390,380], 2,563,673} 2,679,451] 3,186,667] 2,504,708 

410,704 436,183 146,391 189,557] 1,829,750) 1,897,520} 1,089,835 $35,446] 13 

217,454 211,537 78,898 94, 286 928,676 918,998 625,670 453, 829 

2,408,621}  3,571,267| 3,669,184] 2,720,819] 5,091,807) 6,360,392] 7,593,770] 5,311,333] 14 

582,270 971,099] 1,046,751 597,180|| 1,398,396} 1,902,333) 2,555,591] 1,460,171 

831,107} 1,025,063} 1,173,853 680,684] 5,044,944] 5,643,255) 5,222,604 3,480,397] 15 

534,197 645, 983 691,255 404,592] 2,662,660) 2,910,018} 2,875,876] 1,948,025 

232,533 296, 698 350, 635 364,020) 1,240,762} 1,593,738] 2,058,827} 1,778,742] 16 

131,999 180,461 211,385 168, 172 659, 030 842,030} 1,100,884 891,087 

394, 840 565, 161 951,186 816,662|| 2,528,904} 2,672,659] 2,550,798! 2,274,063] 17 

311,266 424,847 632,371 477,636) 1,488,849) 1,549,964] 1,598,250) 1,321,364 
33,476 47,241 52,409 77,429 594,661 716,305 572,525 573,408] 18 
33,165 45,552 50,435 63,265 527,277 584,804 349,258 303 , 293 
17,563 59,431 63,568 85, 282 242,464 231,060 276,678 221,217| 19 

8,951 15,738 8,309 15,024 599,435 609,771 701,322 643,285] 20 
24,567 22,656 17,942 12,460 545,571 519,193 381,276 265,942} 21 
242,694 391,050 431,296 636,083|| 1,213,638} 1,341,304} 1,484,943] 1,520,879] 22 
19,986,613] 23,935,467) 22,201,613] 15,988,022] 33,572,292) 38,087,820} 37,513,086] 28,282,770 
2,404 1,876 3,142 3,927 19,324 47,848 9,590 15,696] 23 
34,084 17,141 35,466 26,611 102,585 348,682 80,685 72,473 
90, 888 234,845] - 164,377 68,865] 4,692,048] 4,986,469] 4,785,197] 3,752,863] 24 
18,272 43,617 36, 884 19,376 554,673 705, 223 723 , 022 582,247 
932 1,476 2,178 2,275 323,145 261,280 258,339 210,754| 25 
15327 1,956 2,917 2,815 311,231 253, 803 252,983 207,351 
15,521 23,574 29, 202 19,692) 1,047,646] 1,107,322] 1,087,630 907,760] 26 

477,808 332,291 46,653 189,875]| 80,574,104} 99,891,079] 104,486,872] 86,160,092] 27 
21,743 16,464 2,499 8,570) 3,297,923) 3,611,946] 3,872,285] 2,832,977 
b-18S 2,282 3,006 3,549 582,990 613,201 592,104 493,126] 28 

950 4,639 2,866 1,308 192,704 199 , 243 224,861 173,644} 29 

510, 733 674,244 714,668 669,728]| 8,423,237 10,293,829] 7,981,962 


89187—365 


9,526,053 


556 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
IMI. Fibres and Textiles—concluded. 
Silk and Its Products— 
1: | BSilloA raw: Ae 20 ae oe eee os ere sey: lb. Nil Nil 6,775 2,012 
$ - - 11,627 3,354 
2°) wVelvets and pisnesseteee eke cn cc peel $ 34,847 24,325 37,014 16,617 
3 | UOtherisilk fabrics sceeee teh. o- > eeeance $ 99,430 137,982 142,517 109, 232 
4°|"\ Wearing apparel! .< use cermeesnceee tones $ 134,514 154,243 146,277 133, 298 
Totals, Silk and Its Products!........ $ 416,080 513,988 683,424 343,411 
Wool and Its Products— 
5. | ERWOOLMIA WwW. setts ccs Oe eto anne lb. 6,617,868} 6,582,608] 4,429,243} 4,098,086 
$ 1,624,398 1,990, 866 1,752,192 1,169,037 
6 NOISE: ce Aa ous eo he ee ene ee lb. 701,616 701, 923 584, 784 429,060 
‘ $ 305, 535 Boon Lod 334,617 214,098 
7 IWOrsted. topatets, Sic ciiciet ceetlene a «oat ott lb. 10,290,698} 10,515,116 8,510,7402 8,688, 323 
$ 4,585,797] 5,518,984}  5,194,8002) 4,170,062 
8°] \eWoollen yarn) $54.4...c eee We ee lb. B,008,020} oe423, 4361) ser olOT293 ibe coer S098 
$ 2,587,173 2,840,345 3,166,808 2222-434 
9 @ampets/andirugs saa. a ees tees seen $ 200,812 287,785 363,314 373,462 
10) 8Dxess coodsitoibe dyed yiee.ee so10- eee lb. 1,330,830) 1,334,920} 1,409,040} 1,079,849 
$ 1,363,558 1,437,263 1,686,906 1,204,218 
EL | BOwercoatingsi JAS, 8.15. see es ee tees lb 812,028 1,180,008 1,628,272 811,805 
$ 710,011 1,055,450 1,666,168 821,137 
12 MGW OCOSI 5.01 a cle fe deica Men a cones eee lb. 1,366,002 1,436,403 230 971,886 
$ ape UNI! 1,339, 839 1,182,004 955,581 
13°] aWorsteds andisergest:.. 220. fe .ce.- seen lb. 3,403,409} 4,087,034 4,823,353 4,249,942 
$ 3,942,599 4,814, 633 6,279,711 5,409,620 
1S Blankets sot iccc asters oonatentone tore lb. 548,381 790,653 689, 436 626,845 
; $ QO 127 411,740 420,441 367,976 
15. | Socks-and stockings.................; doz. pair 91,520 109,644 126, 220 122,262 
$ oONAad 439,031 529,513 487,457 
16.) BOthenwearine/apparels. 225%..88.0 44. eee $ 900, 707 1,081,521 1,026,676 819,871 
Totals, Wool and Its Products!....... $ 19,785,339} 23,184,795} 25,410,2742| 19,666,186 
Silk, Artificial— 
17 Sillksyarn, artincrdl 6.2 saectete. ae lb. 445,949 996, 624 1,364,384 2,197,966 
$ 337,469 685,395 893,425 827,733 
18.) @Babrics, artriicialisilic. ae ates oc cere $ 469,951 980,955} 1,256,110} 1,182,352 
Totals; Artificial Silk! 2). 7... a2. $ 892,689} 1,770,466] 2,259,611) 2,084,390 
19).| Bibretananilaneys 2s fice sae ee se ae Nil Nil Nil Nil 
20:|Fibtetsisal; istle: etc. 4 -..yemanets fosa cee cwt. 3,595 1,336 1,694 7,762 
$ 14,084 8,706 17,675 31,376 
21. Bindertwine Meee Oe bo. .teae: ee. 1S. oer: cwt. 90,080 11MES55 78), 582 77,439 
$ 567,701 921,127 648,452 582,733 
22.)| Hishinedin Os eae PaWe w.:01, Pats Mesto vec Rela $ 1,004,407 1,158,354 1,278,082 1,086,864 
Bo | GOV ES. oo Vict emeee tae aie «cdot cdees 5 SPs $ 179,616 152,576 154,701 112,568 
24) | Hats and: caps eee te :.cccc tao eo cio sees $ 220, 5222 270,871 261,865 230, 859 
25\-| Oilelothy 2. 1ke foes «ks Sees Merrit ok eine lb. 2,367,755} 3,010,520} 4,034,359) 4,085,898 
$ DGS 278,356 390, 562 372,743 
Go| RAGS ANG aWASU Cicer eaieescya Ponce ite tree eee cwt. 54,584 62,900 54,146 20,029 
344, 682 485,486 460,828 202,307 
Ate | CUrZICal. CROSSIN DSpace ete eeretie i rer na kone: $ 230,386 187, 463 210,273 152,443 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles!......... $ 40,594,719} 46,633,288] 50,679,7142| 39,468,667 
IV. Wood, Wood Products, and Paper. 
Wood, Unmanufactured— 
28 16). OO POS BCs 5.6 AEE 5, Ser One rte ee Nil Nil Nil Nil 
2on| peRallroaGiticss «eet tae: ees de Nee aeate oe Nil Nil a Nil 
2 s 9 = 
SOF | esurmalbber secs eek oh ia sw See nee M ft. 8 24 78 33 
$ 2,191 Seok 9,212 S572. 
SL: | PIVOT C OLS ace Popesevix vorsesvor nova etoernre orion Hea eee $ 5, 862 5,374 9,721 7,208 
Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured!...... $ 9,783 10,531 23,070 18,521 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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United States. 


1938. 


1939. 


1936. 


All Countries. 


1937. 


1938. 


1939. 
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—_——_— | | | | SS | | S| 
| 


2,878,284 
4,904,668 
298,921 
365, 168 
371,984 


6,123,129 


2,191,196 
4,062,250 
271,266 
464,520 
419, 163 


5,395, 986 


2,369,001 
4,416,057 
157,566 
390, 804 
326,241 


5,546,439 


2,449,167 
4,422,627 
179,085 
354,876 
257,054 


5,405,037 


3,001,902 
5,115,544 
577,332 
1,287, 4432 
649,718 


8,066,547 


2,318,030 
4,295,726 
465,319 
1,281,543 
732,095 


7,311,657 


660, 168 


7,716,332 


2,488,075 
4,499,278 
349, 227 
1,117,788 
517,771 


6,897,170 


—— _—___ 
| | | | 
————— | 


794 
119,397 


270,674 
300,550 


195,671 
247,714 


1,060 
141,329 


381,279 


127,738 
112,051 
369,445 


760 
135,015 


318, 8692 


101,418 
98,938 
380, 566 


477. 
164,224 


—_—.| 


278,555 


259, 803 
172,153 
391,938 


19,219,073 
3,969,519 
780,671 
326, 624 
12,966,686 
5,844, 162 


1,078, 504 
670,349 
863 ,328 


23,771,236 
6,476,705 
999,193 
485,704 
12,480,068 
6,616,297 
3,449,483 
2,899,099 
709, 740 
1,339,889 
is 443, 330 
1,188,439 
1,073,369 
1,440, 600 
1,348,461 
4,129,775 
4,902,746 
793 , 699 
414,495 
110,871 
445,230 
1,303,831 


30, 152,054 
1,410,756 


919, 844 
1,670,480 


21,358, 266 
7,379,315 
683, 188 
374,292 
10,047,388 
6,168,942 
3,563,6242 
3,252,713 


536, 193 
1,235,548 


33,647,081 


1,829,488 
1,209,343 
1,978,150 


15,582,118 
3,784,320 
565, 694 
247,787 
10,435,431 


492,326 


|_| | | —- 


24,460,824 24,455,900 


3,561, 107 
1,441,590 
1,816,630 


|S? A$$ | | | 
ee SSS EE EEE Ss 


1,284, 729 


19,916 
104,461 
290,497 

1,182,350 
1,706 

13,353 
260,979 

32,565 
233 ,446 

1,221,906 
172,885 
254,555 

1,166,705 

53 , 806 


1,945,377 


99,525 
467,341 
524,171 

1,950,718 
266,363 
1,654,697 
1,379,865 
460,313 
515,015 
2,716,354 
277,270 
442,112 
2,041,364 
268,518 


3,186,546 


33 , 823 
214,422 
551,985 

2,885,450 
266, 692 
2,019,374 
1,562,467 
527,426 
595,671 
4,511,565 
479,418 
523,558 
2,814,478 
227,400 


—_. 


3,955, 233 


73,199 
574,861 
332,708 

1,781,299 
116,702 
' 955,422 
1,700,598 
502,403 
601,654 
5,808,713 
666, 871 
518, 897 
2,790,925 
256,377 


_ OO | | | | | | 


32,094,435 


8,973 
158,581 
187,064 
251,294 

73, 153 
2,865,014 
512,844 


4,169,457 


37,176,542 


4,861 
88,425 
188,521 
256,368 
100, 208 
3,964,469 
512,670 


5, 204,280 


——_—_. 


6,067,762 


36,140,2692 


7,595 

123 ,603 
309,881 
403 , 976 
113,235 
4,396,835 
449,529 


29,375, 662 


28,558 
509,485 
204,998 
282,324 

69, 993 

2,904, 530 
363,086 


4,610,392 


89,814,164 


9,075 
160,796 
187,064 
251,294 

73 , 630 
2,897, 853 
546, 166 


4,307,124 


4,865 
88,571 
188,521 
256,368 
100,661 
3,995,014 
563 , 230 


5,408,587 


104,811,304] 108,932,093 


7,598 
123 , 783 
309,971 
404,186 
113 , 903 

4,459, 866 
506,744 


6,302,515 


34,434 
162,784 
408, 754 

1,638,729 
196, 156 
1,268,888 
1,470,639 
421,521 
546, 009 
5,346,542 
547,195 
333, 198 
1,747,417 
208,599 


ee 


84,984,145 


402,586 


4,786,947 


mow 


4,212,772] : 


28 
29 
30 
31 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


ee CO OS 


Oo se So 


zi 


IV. Wood, Wood Products, and Paper—concl. 
Wood, Manufactured— 


Copkimanntaeturess .cakcet etch lee $ 
MUTMICULOM eee ee eee te toe $ 
EAVES lee en lowe amen ater at 2 ive Nee es $ 
Wioodepulp #y saan seets teem aroma c2 Peete ay 
Totals, Wood, Manufactured!......... $ 
Paper— 
Boxesiandcontamerssto eee ens Geers $ 
PANT DOATU MIEN ist Seen ates fescue eee te a 
IPrinting PApermtadnc%: Moen Ron Lice: a 
Wrapping Papers navn ae pheioeeee bee «stele Ag 
WovalsmPaperty 2 temencs sects preeeeee: $ 
Books and Printed Matter— 
Advertising pamphlets, etc............... ve 
Bibles; prayer books, etezvt ss. .ceel te $ 
Newspapers and magazines............... $ 
Photographs, chromos, etc............... $ 
"PEXtDOOKS ees eme cs Oe ee eS ee $ 
Totals, Books and Printed Matter!.... $ 


Totals, Wood, Wood Products, and Paper! $ 


V. Iron and Its Products. 


TLON LO ae ee ee coe: cts ton 
PigsvingotssetGe wanes. 0% pe AE OA, ae ee U4) 
Scrap iron ana ateel,”, ..dsa4 oe eres so ah 
Castings and forgings... 22.28) 2.....20 ; 
Rolling-Mill Products— 
Band and hoops 1.0 pene eee ose eee cwt. 
Bars; including rails, toeges ae. eee eee obs 
Plates and Sheets— ? 
Plagtes:, ert ts),. cane ceeia. Ue eke cwt. 
Sheets, galvanized.........0.......-00-- a 
Sheets for galvanizing.................. Hed 
Sheets for tinning 2... sie F ee, Vea ee a 
SNCOES, Oller tse seca were ie tee ce 
PKelps: ks Te Re ene Pee a 
LTBGIANO Urania kaka ca toda aden: Vee AS) 
$ 
Totals, Plates and Sheets!............ oo 
Structural iron and steel................0. ea 
Totals, Rolling-Mill Products!........ $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
64, 823 72,220 60,543 44,451 
104,085 140,713 154,010 99,232 
il Nil Nil Nil 
200 “cc 6c“ 9 
809 a = 54 
247,255 288, 206 328,576 242,287 
31, 136 45,081 54,834 28,635 
601,511 526, 596 591,398 433,361 
46,589 53,334 64,265 45,415 
2,049,729) 1,924,999} 1,707,393) 1,168,147 
153,961 145,921 152,514 116,467 
547,809 443, 692 503,368 440,076 
33,009 23,090 43,901 31,091 
1,101,114) 1,208,352) 1,365,379) 1,104,223 
384, 537 446, 526 444,352) 395,572 
160,995 160, 200 173,981 160,921 
121,527 106,678 107, 838 265,518 
340,083 394,465 364,779 346, 876 
55,556 65,373 66,186 59,753 
408, 839 468, 430 523, 859 427,364 
2,155,244) 2,254,729) 2,235,682} 2,204,552 
3,513,396] 3,761,818} 3,952,707) 3,569,583 
288 Nil Nil 14,722 
3, 837 = = 42,598 
106, 422 182,801 87,328 2,967 
115,129 236,497 199,775 34,567 
15 3 82 Nil 
41 15 1,208 = 
512, 606 502,614 637,499 624, 269 
43,703 43,588 32,858 12,881 
251,189 343,727 421,481 263,041 
91,697 104, 296 158,270 66, 209 
585,755 719,366} 1,183,912 532,007 
157,302 194,867 295,135 48,161 
326,961 421,950 732,495 124,141 
163, 553 175,348 212,821 36,676 
530, 183 586,059 942,784 168,389 
130,955 175,547 195,334 66,026 
319,528 496,253 564, 293 233,597 
204,401 219,060 53,791 Nil 
602,033 644,396 163,035 - 
476,989 340, 533 377,027 70,413 
1,285,702 977,970) 1,439,115 281,841 
21,918 21,316 12,299 2,627 
47,228 41,830 32,283 7,458 
1,537,085} 1,642,049} 1,824,476) 1,077,982 
7,511,760} 8,001,612} 11,392,103} 6,092,162 
2,692,203} 2,768,720} 2,970,883} 1,301,885 
10,623,395} 11,170,070} 15,266,108) 6,907,588 
14,234 6,152 3,856 1,861 
502, 149 247,748 185,916 104,524 
11,962,488) 12,480,906] 17,057,417) 7,808,064 
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) e . . 
Kingdom, United States, and Al! Countries, Fiscal Years 1936-39—continued. 
United States. H All Countries. 
eee ee ee ae SD MAO SEROTEC 3k 
1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
192,007 286, 667 378, 567 350,920 456,646 650,013 846,029 735,531 1 
364,021 746,446 819,599 723,621 564,988 971,243] 1,102,192 918,338] 2 
200, 222 223,338 226, 783 217,399 200, 222 223 338 226, 825 217,399] 3 
314,561 403,264 392, 730 372,543 325,737 403,522 392,730 372,552) 4 
510,459 650,385 657,417 616,755 529,926 651,070 657,417 616, 809 
2,394,086] 3,296,132} 3,921,252} 3,392,176) 3,092,684| 4,128,282] 4,974,550] 4,239,406 
222,312 377,071 432,702 421,784 265, 142 437,366 501,019 459,785] 5 
13,476,995| 16,881,4672| 21,168,445] 32,157,492]| 14,753,408] 18,336,454] 22,422,289] 33,389,299] 6 
563,254 756,658 977,455| 1,123,004 635,130 843,300} 1,075,902! 1,204,516 
4,676,617 4,505,664 4,553,519 5,573,668 7,957,532 7,958, 828 7,519,147 7,829,415 7 
434,276 489,678 508, 002 522,201 680,612 745,919 760, 226 721,005 
2,931,551] 2,423,378} 2,420,608} 3,110,411] 4,199,465] 4,073,765} 3,735,062] 4,017,734] 8 
265,596 259,126 283, 789 310,360 335,291 347, 620 380,691 375,491 
4,015,053 4,955,607 5,706,905 5,642,855 5,989,251 7,060,499 7,984,806 TeO7D, 010 
2,298,716] 3,113,735} 3,268,824; 3,125,343] 2,743,154| 3,625,522| 3,793,014] 3,605,424) 9 
942,706] 1,323,319) 1,463,450) 1,416,758] 1,130,453} 1,511,322] 1,671,549] 1,607,007 
135,160 131,889 143, 893 170,689 365, 260 362,783 406, 962 589,296) 10 
2,927,171} 4,507,233} 6,261,241] 6,427,149] 3,275,745] 4,910,045}  6,640,6162/' 6,790,298] 11 
249,964 284,144 337,193 380, 506 321,304 365,431 417,973 458,771} 12 
478,969 576,309 758,526 747, 795 977,527| 1,128,442! 1,376,765} 1,263,110] 13 
7,284,803} 9,604,884] 12,134,229) 12,543,270]| 9,882,572} 12,330,352} 14,959,310). 15,340,194 
17,863,399] 23,060,903) 27,830,148; 26,188,693) 23,271,631} 28,927,720) 34,221,181) 31,941,864 
764, 262 a a SP 1,418,079 635, 879 143th 1,325,195 2,174,559 1,247,128] 14 
1,572,932} 1,584,701; 3,398,761} 1,554,891] 2,829,987| 2,638,731] 4,817,841] 2,735,091 
238,019 136,940 310,356 179,128 895,394 323 , 963 421,335 188,103} 15 
474,392 411,028 773 , 433 412,566 661,854 662,695| 1,131,268 530,439 
101,051 70, 062 169, 837 97,648 101,997 72,670 173,753 100,925] 16 
600, 822 613,129) 1,971,054 826,521 607,406 629,739] 2,012,815 853, 752 
1,818,245} 1,557,108)  2,617,257/ 1,875,216] 2,331,413) 2,065,465|- 3,255,655] 2,499,730] 17 
538,495 691,539 679, 6312 546,205 603,394 759,575 742,5992 578,794| 18 
1,913,035} 2,492,736}  2,830,9362) 2,100,651] 2,283,478] 2,969,961}  3,447,1552| 2,495,378 
548,595 801,335 695, 967 429,185 737,996] 1,025,690 999 , 607 577,711] 19 
1/487,210) | 2,092,837}. 2,411,320) 1,494,827) 2,358,703] ° 3,211,601! 4,209,245) 2,382,322 
187, 632 328,079 763,210 283,449 360,910 537,815| 1,063,695 335,210) 20 
422,781 760,650} 2,018,872 773 , 639 774,994] 1,209,709} 2,766,771 907, 130 
87,032 74,713 113,370 93,647 258,504 278,976 339 , 228 131,261} 21 
333,014 305,255 510,485 416,476 883, 923 969,651] 1,505,262 589, 166 
5,767 334 6, 282 4,430 136,722 175,881 201,616 70,456] 22 
13,901 1,970 20,539 13,986 333,429 498, 223 584, 832 247,583 
13,115 1,077 187,421 Nil 217,516 220, 137 241,212 Nil 23 
45,854 3,674 646, 654 2 647, 887 648,070 809, 689 = 
1,261,847} 1,616,725) 1,888,963] 1,208,619] 1,785,689} 2,015,705) 2,295,803} 1,300,594) 24 
3,633,281] 4,785,758] 6,449,424/ 3,904,107) 5,017,865} 5,886,662) 7,987,016] 4,260,398 
1,450,979] 1,669,658}  1,612,8002} 1,274,214] 1,735,994| 1,971,208}  1,848,7832|. 1,467,022] 25 
2,590,297 3,089,089 3,506, 9022 2,561,142 2,955,046 3,452,541 3,952, 7022 2,875,876 
64, 220 399,027 500,372 308,600] 1,603,517| 2,042,112} 2,325,056] 1,386,650] 26 
313,755} 1,974,405} 2,484,105]  1,676,406]/ 7,840,011] 9,980,990} 13,877,823) 7,769,133 
3,070,592] 4,089,613] 5,072,4182) 3,172,959] 6,098,852} 7,241,834]  8,315,3932} 4,691,193 
7,352,883) 10,920,801! 15,636,9812} 9,345,756] 18,453,155) 22,645,846] 31,484,0952/ 16,649,286 
26,519 48,408 61,165 36,228 44,466 59,727 70,797 39,937| 27 
1,075,319] 2,055,484; 3,101,853} 1,727,079] 1,674,505} 2,441,041] 3,499,757) 1,905,196 
11,851,580| 17,597,625] 24,123,771] 14,696,323] 24,805,933] 31,351,446] 42,895,952} 23,482,193 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


\ United Kingdom. 


No Item 
1936. 1937, 1938. 1939. 
V. Iron and Its Products—concluded. 
Tubes and Pipes— 
Tie Boilerstubosanca-mitn cee eens ar merrrass $ 183 , 113 171,047 309, 182 178,506 
2 | Seamless tubing, 5c. per lb. and over...... $ 111,211 148,494 269,910 198 , 223 
3 | Wrought or seamless tubing............... $ 61,679 289,949 64,460 102,831 
4s) Webi ttines LOM DIPes sic eee ore ies hear Ae $ 251 961 13,879 6,130 
Totals, Tubes and Pipes!........... $ ' 362,708 617,087 663 ,095 497,134 
BE Wire 5 sexpert tacos Sinn tometeeks «ores aeons $ 1,057,495) 1,308,138} 1,509,693 897,235 
GOL Chains 55am ere Portree che. steiner $ 120,056 134, 608 216,856 174,999 
Engines and Boilers— 
(hl seAtitLomobileiengines bese kk cet. aeiacee No. 5 22 13 
$ 5,489 14,067 34, 982 15,827 
Seite Marine enginesmesrn seietsta er eeasiee cae No. 9 4 19 12 
$ 5,875 3,821 14,651 22,901 
9 | Engines, diesel and parts.................. No. 424 422 3302 390 
$ 566, 714 734,359 658, 167 622,953 
10 | Other internal combustion engines........ No. 485 745 480 80 
$ 23,549 27,319 30, 801 14,728 
Totals, Engines and Boilers!.......... $ 759,976} 1,005,447; 1,484,136} 1,807,608 
Farm Implements— 3 
11S es fraction enzines; (farm). yikes ieietas cers No. 23 94 629 640 
$ 12,271 47,407 374, 694 348, 889 
13+) ~Traetion, engine. parts. cas occ ee oun: $ 15, 632 27,133 45,481 45,964 
Totals, Farm Implements!............ $ ‘ 214,607 263, 160 639,048 591,205 
Hardware and Cutlery— 
LAAN ery prec toe ae aie rect peers $ ' 591,724 596,043 526,009 446,484 
14 INecdles. and: pins) a7 -hcpassyas cee eee $ 269,369 279,140 286,068 246,592 
15 INItSandewashersen see tinstt cc cier mae $ 7,949 11,675 10,780 13,657 
Totals, Hardware and Cutlery!....... $ 926,544 938,615 875, 823 749,355 
Machinery— 
1LGa Adding machines™, o. cy) eee elie con eee $ Bae co4 Nil , 1,160 272 
17 | Air-compressing machinery............... $ 66,914 57,138 92,759 67,192 
ASP Crancs.andiderricks crn + en ne $ 5,805 45,728 90,146 46,792 
19 Se oevine equipment. .crrs sees cre ree. $ 181 2,630 175 15,964 
20 | Metal-working machinery................ $ 170,452 228,982 288 , 552 345,545 
21 Mining anachinery tect nt chee are ' 648,317 462,741 632,551 466,650 
eetlereapermillemachinese: aanse sec aera are $ 26,516 27,728 Dioog 9,642 
Weil aE EIOLING DLOSSOH ey cs cy nek wi oc eo ae $ 119,635 169, 532 261,293 141,465 
MAT ee EUIN DS DOWEL Meal eterna aioe aed ones $ 26,901 40,324 31,187 40,942 
25 Sewing mMachimness, ...1hcseeers emo seni nae $ 118,054 98,584 124,108 118,210 
26 Aextile: MACHINELY.... stir wren ke ee $ 554,384 511,088 pian 1740) 976,924 
Zia Se Dy pewHitinownachiness.7ch ites seteae ee $ 6,409 5,974 13 , 965 12,468 
wil, Washing Machines, |. Sans anak oe ee $ Nil 218 169 39 
Dotalsy Machineryiesn ose: sles $ 2,476,531] 2,776,280}  4,280,0552) 3,706,869 
29 |Stamped and coated products............... $ 184,078 169,244 233,4032 162,180 
SOC TOO. x one menos oe bie ener. k eee $ 346,401 368,079 484,512 385,308 
Automobiles and Parts— 
31 ETGight. cape ech co eee ee ee eee No. 94 123 86 47 
$ 95,022 149,277 89,972 22,975 
Seth) -PASSON SOR cht tes wie tren genes ee cnet oO. 394 1,003 1,140 639 
$ 257,100 622,624 754,907 361,981 
33 Pit oR RS MOLD mah aR Mele he IE gl Ae $ 125, 734 185,386 172,913 111,135 
Totals, Automobiles and Parts....... $ 478,491 957,287; 1,017,792 496,091 
34 | Railway cars and parts..............-..s00- $ 14,274 14,524 14,739 14,322 
35 |Drums, tanks, cylinders.................00 $ 26,256 11,516 17,491 22,498 
36) TRornibure. 5 Oe oe. Be ieee ore $ 6,461 13,972 44,715 41,215 
37 |Stoves (except electric)...............-.000- $ 2,614 12,656 40,413 58,275 
38 |Stoves and furnaces, electric................ $ 5,321 8,373 9,352 16,273 
SOV ALVERIO.. Cott ote cre. ae eve pene a Bare eee $ 26,370 54,887 73,595 44,929 
Totals, Iron and Its Products!........ $ 20,551,388} 23,033,333] 31,084,817) 19,776,793 
1 Totals include other items not specified. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, Fiscal Years 1936-39—continued. 


1936. 


274,421 
239,435 
232,170 
213,487 


1,058, 793 


278,741 
258, 668 


525,131 
7,272,560 


2,664 
2,192,178 
1,580,654 


5,712,752 


207, 813 
88,092 
351,311 


1,155,711 


876, 876 
310, 982 
88,367 
458,472 
2,196, 866 
1,715,217 
292,399 
736, 367 
360, 622 
320,634 


2,371,642) | 


147,930 
272,314 


18,562,224 


United States. 


1937. 


302,653 
285,099 
285,816 
297,658 


1,273,788 


354, 759 
273, 706 


46,264 
4,530, 159 
676 


221,095 
159 
543,311 
8,946 
679,397 


7,502,600 


6,148 
5,573,081 
2,090,350 


10,141,308 


268, 733 
103,215 
241,044 


1,119, 692 


1,173,922 
461,690 
305, 420 
628, 666 

3,845,379 

3,088,289 
398,299 

1,115,996 

' 547,804 
410,553 

2,691,075 
163,686 
520,575 


27,403 , 682 


1938. 


470,890 
361,284 
343,249 
495,128 


1,782,933 


788,461 
385, 847 


843 , 924 
9,093,457 


14,312 
12,056,336 
2,805,121 


18,181,100 


320,923 
110,267 
274,927 


1,178,331 


1,144,736 
697,227 
605, 651 
747,117 

6,794,640 

6,032,680 
397,700 

1,675, 643 
752,083 
463 , 996 

3,572,129 
202, 103 
702, 839 


42,667,842 


1939. 


392,511 
214,168 
254,285 
398,485 


- 1,353, 166 


388,324 
311,546 


8,911 
652,684 


4,969,991 


11,745 
9,278,060 
3,089,522 


17,041,017 


329,221 
100, 908 
161,261 


1,012,578 


1,106,715 
836, 797 


1936. 


All Countries. 


1937. 


1938. 


1939. 


561 


476,289 
350,942 
294,048 
213, 830 


1,446,251 


1,363,451 
389,502 


, 894 
551,179 


8,240,278 
2,704 


2,216,719 
1,602,687 


300,332 
487,214 
3,371,774 
4,609,245 
248,938 
870,912 
604, 620 


426,548] 


2,791,077 
141,757 
635, 132 


30,607,752 


6,182,218 


1,055,464 
382,681 
360,496 


2,412,822 


892,734 
378,279 
98,544 
473,572 
2,397,248 
2,301, 847 
363,931 
903 , 287 
392, 168 
452,815 
3,216,411 
155,240 
272,354 


21,914, 192 


494,873 
436,030 
577,224 
299,537 


1,928,253 


1,744,961 
442,870 


, 692 
707,989 


8, 663,262 


6,255 
5, 633,049 
2,124,530 


10,803,750 


1,145,193 
413,489 
253,210 


2,437,225 


1,189,215 
519,012 
351,148 
638,066 

4,128,244 

3,615,416 
473 , 887 


1,352,574 


589, 234 
525,725 
3,376,720 
178,765 
520, 793 


31,086,819 


819,229 
643 , 223 
414,964 
512, 233 


2,546, 223 


2,386, 138 
644,829 


41,290 
4,182,937 
818 


264,475 
613 
1,822,691 
10,630 
876,312 
10,872,390 
14,947 
12,441,955 
2,857,219 
19,245,768 
1,137,793 
434,210 
286, 262 


2,476,783 


1,181,460 


231,148 
703 , 008 


48,368,4992 


593 , 243 
413 , 226 
366, 218 
406,770 


1,902, 843 
- 1,335,684 


515, 766 


8,999 
672,223 


7,132,507 


12,408 


9,643,421 
3,140,798 


18,079, 948 


1,015,228 
384,013 
176,090 


2,122,906 


1, 137,593 
907,536 
347,124 


35,286, 756 


| | | | ee 


949,891 
960,631 


994 
837,026 
3,055 
2,106, 130 
22,580,553 


1,248,829 
1,393,674 


2,228 
1,912,256 
9,950 
7,723,895 
27,180,371 


1,405,360 
1,658, 606 


2,262 
2,400, 484 
15,774 
12,385,856 
29,532,173 


1,327,624 
1,316,669 


23,322,612 


1,181,796 
1,645,416 


1,091 

939, 896 
3,451 
2,364, 932 
22,706,931 


1,478,720 
2,156,538 


2,354 
2,063 , 583 
10, 958 
8,346,519 
27,379,705 


1,724,676? 
2,625,960 


2,348 
2,490,456 
16,945 
13,154,005 
29,725,252 


1,548, 253 
2,090,617 


1,654 
1,996,307 
13,176 
11,134,955 
23,455, 938 


36,061,712 


25,523,709 


323,313 
197,145 
208,996 
493,514 
254,335 
281,108 


36,816,522 


359,756 
335,046 
470,763 
820,375 
389,115 
391,176 


44,318,513 


1,040,022 
480,700 


450,840 


26,011,759 


339, 152 
244,580 
221,647 
500, 461 
259,919 
307,696 


37,789, 807 


374, 280 
363, 168 
496,305 
840,688 
398,313 
446,070 


45,369,713 


1,056, 993 
513,079 
530,551 

1,084, 063 
461,123 
664,037 


36,587,200 


500,755 
363, 709 
517,691 
1,250,227 
464,499 
468,581 


be OS Oo = 


if 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


Item. 


Vi. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
Aluminium— 


Lt Alumina, bauxite, and cryolite............ ee 
2 | Aluminium ingots, bars, rods, plates, etc.. cwt. 
$ 
3 | Aluminium kitchen-ware................. $ 
Totalss-Aluminiwmd ves see, seers ere $ 
ANBrassand manufactures: tas ce ere ee $ 
5 |Copper and manufactures.................05 $ 
6), Lead andmanufactures.o7).40....-..0.n)o- $ 
7 Nickel and manufactures), J.1./............-- $ 
Precious Metals and Manufactures— 
8 | Electro-plated ware............ Lh Reta ee $ 
§ | Silver, unmanufactured................... $ 
Totals, Precious Metals!.............. $ 
LO} Dina(totals) Arce see ea ene ere eae $ 
11 Tinvani blocks “piesiietc wa: toned... 2s wee ewt. 
$ 
Wet iin Ou sii eew erin es cate ceteteNeatne baiae $ 
TS BVAT OV Si, VOY Mie eee ete NO RR $ 
14} Clocksand*watches®;, ..ahes.ddekot «. coe ancen $ 
Electrical Apparatus— 
154 Battoriesetorage ers. ee ee en $ 
16 DYMaMOERLeNerAabOrs ye iseeoe. . eee $ 
17 Mixtures, electric lohte: sect sene cee: $ 
1S} eelampsy incandescentane so oen eae oo: $ 
LOGI CEMGtorS | ey hey. 2., Wee ee ss ee $ 
20 Spark pluses Meter. ./.,..< wepdebhen «cn cee $ 
ol a WitGhes sete. Ces......... deen. sale. Abe $ 
2a ‘Lelephonessicevos oxo Seen $ 
20 Mh) LYANSLOTIMETS Rep aes.n, MI Sie eee SF $ 
24}. Tubes, radios win peor arene ree eoen $ 
25 | Wireless apparatus.........2....8.-.ee000- $ 
Totals, Electrical Apparatus!......... $ 
20 Gas apparaiieivacen..... peMiMOd..<s scene $ 
27 |Metallic articles for agr. implements, n.o.p.. $ 
29 MManGanese GrIGOd, bid. «8d Ceol bios: Clee ae cwt. 
$ 
20 Ores. Of metales 0p). . evn Me. tsc.ktea.dak $ 
30 i Pringing materiale... .. iho) eke... 0.4 ee $ 
31 |Vessels, equipment for.................0.005 $ 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals!........ $ 
Vil. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
de PAS bee Os, MUN IAR vide tote, eG Ih . ome ee $ 
Clay and Clay Products— 
Bs ie Brigke. MPEEN we boc ated LSS. ee $ 
4) Ching clayeg, Hous | se 850.2. . Re cwt. 
$ 
35 14 Tableware.of china... 14/0. .....: be $ 
Totals, Clay and Clay Products!..... $ 
Coal and Coal Products— 
o6tl - Anthracite coals ucert ince ees ton 
$ 
BAL ksi tUsiROlS.cOHlonenws fener en nee eee ton 
$ 
sonmCoal for shine £55.00 221 oe... RR ton 
$ 
OS | Sinise for fubh.. ba). Ses. BES bes. «0 ede ton 
$ 
Totais, Coal and Coal Products!...... $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
3 None reported. 


United Kingdom. 


1939. 


1936. 1937. 1938. 
337, 436 189,342 322 841 
861,254 381,354 1,286 1,870 
14,397 16,018 19,266 17,957 
392,888 469,740 628,099 596, 606 
2,629 4,036 8,161 7,264 
1,389,096; 1,121,371 970,048 835 , 962 
361,238 336,788 438,968 307,572 
156,579 139, 487 190,457 77,567 
53,070 65,749 91,910 60,769 
109,648 103,788 197,781 130, 526 
259, 583 279,446 149, 607 83,797 
893,711 661,554 208,444 161,613 
1,355,098} 1,363,152] 1,120,563 814,008 
894,962) 1,113,286 954,707 737, 700 
18,015 23,245 19,116 16,390 
878,869; 1,099,787 941,392 710,379 
8.027 9,130 13, 606 12,338 
83,944 127,888 158,516 75,726 
48,526 39,725 37,703 34,266 
48,119 95,298 100,641 7,168 
65, 689 157,356 186,522 96,674 
9, 823 12,360 26,104 25,781 
1,472 37,554 9,469 6, 233 
239,806 243,268} ° 463, 338 307,317 
4,376 1,619 754 444 
47,828 67,537 115,889 129,329 
84,091 46,875 77,462 131,789 
15,786 24,922 206,451 137,011 
12,228 24,061 9,181 1,524 
77,742 131,350 190, 639 188,039 
1,022,964; 1,279,542; 2,132,015) 1,853,438 
3,586 5,398 8,586 10,950 
11,437 9,937 7,211 17, 167 
72 254 126 409 
199 598 383 1,185 
5,998 12 389,788 58,563 
20,900 22,794 31,303 44, 860 
115, 053 106, 808 182,695 428,419 
5,829,425] 6,062,639| 7,271,504; 5,656,394 
241,362 327,950) 401,040 302,392 
193 ,583 149,486 241,903 151,005 
369, 276 565,551 675, 237 622,483 
161,367 236,948 281,362 265,512 
2,538,470} 2,871,083} 3,384,616} 3,056,414 
3,173,324} 3,633,362} 4,317,823} 3,819,746 
1,487,490} 1,320,681]  1,120,4432/ 1,202,729 
6,745,004} 6,302,934)  5,553,5202} 6,352,516 
347, 894 147,089 73, 797 71,926 
961,765 448, 606 297,776 303, 185 
3 1,061 77 Nil 
= 2,737 116 = 
8,643 7,234 3,444 3,690 
40,022 32,694 19,659 27,423 
6,834,386}  5,984,0082} 6,703,600 


7,754,952 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 
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30,647,369 


38,197,232 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, Fiscal Years 1936-39—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
1,745,761] 1,875,106] 2,372,458 957,612] 2,578,380] 3,650,911) 6,037,285} 7,282,157 
1,911,057) 2,056,835) 2,754,055 639,380} 2,902,275} 3,040,061} 4,237,225] 2,625,164 

3,749 1,960 3,199 2,410 18,146 17,985 22,906 20,848 
129,481 75,200 142,174 111,432 522,369 545,416 796 , 006 736,771 
76,366 60,430 66,748 71, 233 80,747 68,564 81,780 84, 826 
2,646,866] 2,944,919] 3,825,005] 1,630,661] 4,224,716] 4,751,819] 6,431,332] 4,562,424 
1,891,077; 2,391,690] 2,670,764] 2,017,780] 2,369,300} 2,855,381] 3,245,718] 2,437,964 
530, 805 724,025 956,727 672,190 716,743 906,088} 1,177,881 780,780 
66, 660 66, 139 73,568 53,078 135,443 163,974 182,799 135, 823 

899, 085 958,399} 1,101,657} 1,039,066) 1,176,315] 1,222,067) 1,534,909] 1,384,629 

280, 888 855, 142 1,156,070 936, 988 558,753} 1,183,407] 1,384,145] 1,089,344 
3,454,885] 1,211,189 744,342 486,323|| 4,937,115} 1,872,743 952,786 647,936 
3,948,805] 2,240,625] 2,073,468] 1,556,863] 5,943,967/ 3,691,414] 3,310,643] 2,480,144 

473,601 231,385 150,040 70,616] 2,307,535} 2,496,821) 2,960,777) 2,225,439 

8,423 3,436 2,108 951 45,757 51,876 57,024 51,030 
418,638 156, 629 108,885 44,195] 2,236,476] 2,408,521] 2,906,228] 2,170,578 
465,995 493,438 693 , 972 612,343 566,026 658, 606 863, 122 737,596 

64,422 115, 168 189, 569 142,296 283 , 239 416,973 576,942 286,95 
589, 213 725,104 921,020 786,759|| 1,743,170} 2,037,278} 2,342,516) 2,072,602 
86,346 56,463 59,144 85, 105 134,556 152,254 160,034 92,652 

209, 956 348,075 491,135 313, 635 284,058 544,312 769, 269 506,990 

219,788 622,371 715,049 727,184 251,484 664,586 799, 769 803,101 

127,335 153 , 634 121,901 143,945 155,554 252,691 268, 767 252,459 

925,886] 1,353,530} 1,899,373] 1,394,061// 1,184,393] 1,650,394 2,398,711] 1,795,223 

213,948 55,830 17,936 9,136 220,937 58,679 18,690 9,580 

503 , 300 574, 122 663,454 440,486 555,917 656,054 916,260 587,649 

332,297 689,348 941,032 660,408 417,668 736,367| 1,019,317 795,122 

65,084 110,495 99,170 85,651 81,401 142,442 422,075 251,071 

264,811 311,752 221,503 278,194 277,039 335, 813 230,689 279,718 
1,649,208} 2,381,553] 2,204,274| 1,894,630 1,729,158} 2,514,195} 2,486,660) 2,082,782 
7,597,602} 10,361,262) 12,447,979) 10,141,585)/ 8,757,837| 11,991,038} 15,550,125} 12,501,483 

118,502 129,245 135,488 116,758 125,465 143,540 157,928 143, 836 
1,598,090] 1,382,075] 2,450,545) 1,546,353/) 1,646,682} 1,431,643] 2,541,011] 1,620,351 

36, 633 39,841 45,456 40,746 737,754| 1,285,095] 1,543,230 421,477 
82, 892 82,957 89,089 89,340 357, 866 683,945 798,939 464,000 

182,404 272,999 554, 862 267,228 433,780 434,731} 1,534,216 815, 209 

639,594 571,548 686,591 669,553 664, 260 599,589 723,518 719,755 

200, 509 230,438 422,408 330,658 330,456 375, 707 641,259 779,082 

23,305,389| 25,400,426) 30,954,351| 23,026,331]| 33,685,919] 37,037,954) 417,063,972| 36,254,270 

480,995 617,244 718,828 547,442 733,499 954,487| 1,133,782 867, 934 
1,417,685] 2,041,293] 2,587,628] 1,592,843] 1,612,408} 2,190,930) 2,835,033] 1,748,910 

345, 872 305,247 404 ,333 143,953 715,664 870,820} 1,082,309 766, 436 

127,916 114,765 156,323 64,297 289,755 351,721 439,221 329, 809 

25,565 29,158 36,397 45,407 3,042,463] 3,320,207; 3,786,886] 3,325,211 
2,711,582} 3,400,560} 4,162,966} 2,851,918) 6,593,645] 7,744,156} 9,174,600] 7,193,037 
1,701,101) 1,607,410}  2,017,6232} 1,948,876] 3,499,857] 3,374,854] 3,612,973] 3,594,544 
9,959,785} 9,291,075) 10,743,5782/ 10,540,794|| 17,788,829} 17,310,207} 17,927,824) 18,730,248 
8,250,148] 9,462,616) 10,554,623] 8,924,079] 8,598,046} 9,618,618] 10,661,189) 9,008,605 

14,476,215} 16,392,562} 19,867,263} 16,053,501) 15,438,056| 16,870,090} 20,246,240} 16,390,145 

306, 039 356, 243 353, 734 402,152 306, 039 357,304 353, 811 402,152 

586,511 660, 612 725,923 803, 928 586,511 663,349 726.039 803 , 928 

476,474 377,196 265,361 254,906 496,708 398,524 280, 952 262,067 
2,639,016} 2,202,248} 1,580,545} 1,370,725] 2,730,925) 2,291,338] 1,647,250} 1,413,111 

29,306,212) 30,335,051] 35,219,9862 38,971,240] 42,965,677| 39,241,024 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No Item 
1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
a VII. Non-Metailic Minerals—concluded. 
ass— 
Inj sCarboys; bottles, jays;ete.. ..%... 2 som $ 52,570 52,241 68,066 57,144 
2 | Common window glass................. sq. ft. 9,591,316] 12,304,701; 10,700,500} 14,370,210 
$ 330,884 430,754] . 368,319 443,797 
do steblate glassteste Seems cialon sales sq. ft. 700, 683 1,780, 233 1,347,056 962,673 
$ 256,391 O71, 252 473,130 369,485 
ANAT ablewarerol glass shes ites sre chlorine $ 68,362 96,509 103,944 85,186 
TotalssGlassle eee Ok bn ee $ 925,033 1,429,446 1,391,229 1,384,171 
5 |Graphite and its products.................-- $ 527552 51,629 75,433 52,053 
Petroleum and Asphalt— 
GABA S pial ype sok ac che Siesta a. a see tere $ 54 1 148 185 
2 hbGrude petroleum ynt.uts part Garth cu teres cette gal. 19, 833 5,398 32,475 2,540 
$ 3,168 928 6,067 471 
Si Peuelloil torships et. .cc. tence h eee eae Be Nil Nil Nil Nil 
9: |= Gasoline tera ee ee eee gal, 450 6, 802 6,682 Nil 
$ 180 653 661 - 
10visekKerosenevrefined seen eee eee gal. 4,640 Nil 5,485 Nil 
$ 887 = 921 - 
ATA Se Lubricatingiorlss eno 4. ven ceh crv cere gal. 94,520 91,142 110,512 81,265 
$ 34,674 31,135 39,923 28,851 
Totals, Petroleum and Asphalt}....... $ 55,761 63,974 101,018 57,236 
12a Dramond dust or borcec ane ck oe crises $ 122,176 74,922 52,814 Leals 
TSA Sang silicaeer ieee sca Tames ok cine ee ee ewt. Nil 3,900 2,345 983 
g - 737 403 303 
14 i@arbonsyelectrice sae. een ee. oe $ 726 1,114 1,582 (Bx 
167 Dianronds ninsetem ee... ahi amie nse eaten $ 103 , 261 96,582 180,270 87,376 
NG Sa lGM RS oscar sis Beer ove ok eee Ora man oc Ne ere cwt. 574,482 683 , 686 651,989 509, 735 
$ 168,530 205,469 192,506 171,687 
Ze Sulphure:.. Ae ae. 2. Re eee cwt. 1,337 45,324 630 1,241 
$ 2,001 37,116 WER (7) 2,019 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!...... $ 12,932,009} 13,102,638) 18.092,7322) 12,910,420 
VU. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
18 JA CIDSH RS Ree, LR eine apes. $ 448,848 550,949 668,958 567,274 
19 |Cellulose products (totals).................. $ 137,749 132, 882 83,189 111,393 
Drugs and Medicines— 
20 | Medicinal preparations............/......- $ 584, 963 539,082 598, 204 559,974 
21 | Preparations for spraying................. $ 86,171 104,562 116,9242 193,546 
Totals, Drugs and Medicines!....... $ 897,396 816,147 846,1152 857,147 
Dyeing and Tanning— a fe | 
22 | Aniline and coal-tar dyes...............-- lb. 565,619 707,555 702,349 609, 659 
$ 357,470 455,397 436,051 417,149 
238 | Oak, quebracho, and similar extracts..... Wess 534,175 250,101 735,208 308,440 
$ 18,089 9,552 27,484 12,580 
Totals, Dyeing and Tanning!......... $ 603 , 024 683 , 293 694,930 599,075 
PA TEIXPLOSLV OSS feottotte onc seo ey Now cen ee $ 19,795 40,681 48,012 91,543 
ao (Pertilizers: ye. bo ics es os code $ 3,396 51,675 33,241 3,968 
26 il yGering- [AEE Vibe: . ok bihiee wun eaters ibe 101,964 675,984 168, 403 4,480 
$ 10,270 106, 969 50,491 yall 
Paints and Varnishes— 
rx Casbon black + Bik. see oan oe eee lb. 56,784 65,524 69,328 49,952 
$ 3,098 3,543 3,624 1,857 
28 Lithoponess eee reas cee eee eee lip Tees ey) 8,367,912 9,951,902 9,425,020 
$ 256,732 301,419 382,915 351,454 
29 Oxidest..; heh. FSase 5k. 2 eee ER eee lb. 1,204,588 1,491,019 1,621,168 1,360,284 
$ 170,418 187,885 218,504 186,963 
30 | Ready-mixed paints. ...............000005 gal. 27,483 28,052 34,394 25,137 
$ 38,374 41,080 44,437 33, 562 
SIM MSV aiish 82k. Hh.5.055 RR ce a ae gal. 5, 832 8,425 9,102 5, 667 
$ 11,021 14,624 14,461 10,049 
O21) Peeane whiten. 25.5). Men ene ch. co ee lb. 10,410,360} 10,587,291] 9,913,819} 9,571,410 
$ 398, 292 408,730 510,015 352,429 
Totals, Paints and Varnishes!......... $ 1,346,596 1,555,349 1,801,118 1,457,291 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, Fiscal Years 1936-39—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
oO, 
1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1936. 1937, 1938. 1939. 
505,911 770,408 892,421 702,119} 1,019,011] 1,187,062) 1,114,904 14 
74,637 16,498 96, 194 33,622,574] 45,418,196] 40,054,610] 37,509,286) 93 
4,127 1,076 3,437 903,983} 1,180,394] 1,109,408 65, 863 
2,315,312) 1,985,646] 1,712,946 3,510,746] 6,052,694} 4,296,125] 2,826,738] 3 
649, 814 573,158 528, 932 1,046,865] 1,763,318] 1,368,788 971,265 
558,913 572,295 595,115 884,786 991,839] 1,128,353 906,964) 4 
3,318,732] 3,747,325] 3,959,066] 3,580,908] 5,798,850} 7,583,043] 7,792,695] 6,696,774 
78, 828 92,475 101,776 71,364 135,731 147,365 179,995 1310113155 
133,495 164,992 184,624 184,470 137,330 168,815 189,740 187,746] 6 
898,669,739] 924,396,420] 998,850,826) 919,543, 852//1,198, 116,475|1,246,881,256/1,352, 819, 133|1,249,052,392| 7 
27,408,732] 30,755,321} 36,680,968) 31,530,202|| 35,564,978] 39,562,633] 46,634,720] 41,483,348 
18,643,709} 20,379,589} 28,380,844] 29,949,971] 18,643,709] 20,379,589] 28,380,844] 29,949,971/ 8 
540,300 577,554 881,975 802,363 540,300 577,554 881,975 802,363 
44,681,047] 37,420,852] 57,266,0502/ 106,402,841]| 64,587,586] 59,939,464] 75,724,9272] 119,410,143] 9 
3,111,680] 2,796,900]  4,427,7062] 7,116,672|| 4,401,377] 4,146,709]  5,574,6522/ 7,794,626 
1,282,973] 2,917,945] 4,652,207| 6,691,253/) 1,292,271] 2,918,700} 4,658,492] 6,691,476] 10 
114,532 232,079 339,337 442,940 116, 807 232,166 340,443 442,980 
13,377,559| 14,689,865} 15,622,886} 15,806,695] 13,489,156] 14,794,269] 15,749,016} 15,901,859] 11 
2,643,633] 3,034,666] 3,412,155] 3,049,697] 2,685,733} 3,071,588) 3,461,383] 3,083,651 
34,778,301] 39,086,041] 47,829,0222] 44,961,839] 44,489,337] 49,775,547] 59,263,6752] 55,903,231 
1,624,119] 2,624,307] 4,706,578] 3,818,310] 1,785,554] 2,772,146] 4,927,347) 3,873,302! 12 
2,330,415] 2,884,684] 4,203,674] 3,188,047] 2,623,959] 2,977,679] 4,210,461] ~3,337,629| 13 
227,526 270, 182 372,425 309, 627 281,228 283 , 086 373,470 331,696 
398,279 373,490 445,303 244,657 401, 166 374, 939 447,522 246,199] 14 
49,637 36, 228 113,172 34,032 865,700} 1,046,076] 1,237,980} — 1,033,184] 15 
931,597 797,233} 1,011,425 895,043] 2,532,358] 2,188,525} 2,364,767] 2,102,325] 16 
205,742 169,279 209 , 359 182,072 508, 792 453,655 483,734 437,779 
2,715,426] 3,417,255] 4,457,265] 1,763,011] 2,717,959] 3,463,597; 4,458,747| 1,764,302] 17 
2,285,191) 2,835,461| 3,617,447| 1,374,165] 2,290,127] 2,874,357) 3,620,728! 1,376,302 
78,088,621| 86,809,009] 105,477,040? 91,750,604) 105,421,236] 116,948,261| 136,662,502] 121,306,624 
571,054 696,692]  1,050,8362 912,920] 1,318,389] 1,473,684]  1,966,2562] 1,697,486] 18 
1,642,216] 1,673,527) 1,633,273] 1,526,349] 1,864,591} 1,880,260} 1,819,496] 1,713,760] 19 
885,474| 1,059,734 1,066,389} 1,054,117] 1,925,168] 2,026,348] 2,047,675} 1,966,980] 20 
300,371 502,768 673, 119 693 , 052 412,901 671,582 864,0262 953,464] 24 
1,345,613] 1,731,719] 2,028,504] 1,967,527] 2,968,389] 3,274,066] 3,489,2862} 3,368,361 
2,387,013} 2,504,405] 2,332,122} 1,892,116] 4,585,399] 5,148,175] 4,902,262] 4,133,327] 22 
1,225,588} 1,366,026] 1,321,707| 1,042,454]| 3,536,124] 4,036,864] 3,397,730] 2,977,189 
19,993,995] 13,284,861] 9,615,318] 5,223,941] 30,129,002] 26,753,741] 17,764,304] 10,739,321| 23 
572,465 86,561 280,494 145, 102 909, 427 869, 482 597,930 359, 746 
2,289,751| 2,254,144] 2,222,133] 1,785,535] 5,486,921] 5,975,440] 5,114,017] 4,418,127 
283,997 374,769 430,112 345,147 324 , 828 448,157 508, 118 468,438] 24 
1,235,863} 1,691,603} 1,977,190] 2,078,713] 2,147,182] 2,643,245] 3,458,352] 3,863,293] 25 
1,602,639 148,751] 1,116,0872] 2,116,819] 2,004,996} 1,668,3232) 2,082,787| 2,274,514] 26 
‘212,371 30,368 138,921 210,197, 246,172 306, 336 442,515 221,392 
12,748,100] 14,826,222} 15,786,429] 14,036,084]) 12,808,870] 14,915,659} 15,855,757| 14,086,036] 27 
600, 567 85,621 605,773 365,030 603,919 690, 276 609,397 366, 887 
3,092,544 3,476,222} 2,918,435} 2,674,849] 15,377,770) 19,699,846] 21,375,893] 17,840,361] 28 
137,594 149,601 128,991 115,022 558,114 696, 303 742,798 639, 535 
3,278,005} 4,248,593) 3,577,990} 3,314,114] 6,458,497] 6,608,193] 7,755,960] 5,829,341] 29 
409, 356 542,238 511,478 478,474 616, 793 788,527 797, 853 719,895 
106,817 148, 110 144,234 146, 969 137,285 180, 142 183,966 175,405] 30 
172,870 258,147 247,324 245,715 217,575 304,934 298,561 285,471 
83,925 100, 166 102,917 63, 600 90,507 109, 660 112,753 70,020] 31 
161,491 172, 735 162,643 118, 122 174, 704 190,256 178, 992 130, 089 
1,135,212] 3,058,829] 1,616,179] 1,121,695] 11,976,847} 14,336,269) 12,692,546] 11,853,290] 32 
59,690 159,410 94,815 66,272 475,356 591,279 650,510 453,453 
1,987,443 2,349,365 3,620,464] 4,497,644] 4,603,721] 3,779,167 


ow 


2,522,492 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


Item. 


VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products—concl. 


A (Perfumery .).)seceo scot ce beats ceed... ciate $ 
Soap— 
25) MLAUN ALY: SOI Sas aioe tee Amie cere oe besa o SOE a: 
Fal AMOS SRD Goa sas tees ie erates 2 ces Seen $ 
TotalsaSoapler tet ek eee $ 
Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.— 
A>) MSulphate of quince seed occ. oe tt 
5 | Ammonia and its compounds............. § 
6 | Compounds of tetra-ethyl lead............ ie: 
y | GChilariney liquid ee. 2. apes bays ee.. ee Ib. 
8 | sH@alenmi chiorid exces. cakes she bens eee aa 
9 | Potash and potassium compounds......... $ 
10 Sodium GOMPOUNGS: oa: dea eee ae eens $ 
Totals, Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.1.. $ 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products!. $ 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Amusement and Sporting Goods— 
11 raat here ae (4 8 Ok CEN MME 9) BR $ 
j a MLA 1 Voy kh 2) RE 6 A Oe $ 
FS Heys key ee ae areca we geet $ 
Totals, Amusement and _ Sporting 
Goods! He Hae 7 1 He es cates $ 
TAA Brushes: f07 eer eee oe cc eerie aces aeee $ 
15 |Containers (outside coverings).............. $ 
Household and Personal Equipment— 
16.) i. Butténseae tei ee ee eee $ 
174) Cases and boxes, fancya tanto ees $ 
1Sh |i Wewellery caver ew oe natn. bees $ 
19 Pocket sbooksHeic at, Hee ss Ghee $ 
20 Reiniveratorsanta tthe een eas pees $ 
Jit | BRObBeCOpIpSS Meteiw.c cet ass. coe « $ 
Totals, Household, etce., Equipment!.. $ 
22 Musical anstrumentseas.e eet icimne. os $ 
Scientific and Educational Equipment— 
23 | Philosophical and scientific apparatus..... $ 
24 | Surgical and dental instruments, etc...... $ 
Totals, Scientific and Hducational 
Hquipment! eisai es Sat shee $ 
25: || Ships-an dav.esselsacerrnaka- ea earn te oeteake $ 
26h) Vehicles} :0.798s dodete oa «sapien ec ve tees $ 
272 WOLKStOk Sart thistle oe ne eon ee a tee $ 
291 | Specialiimportsys.cetitc < caret te $ 
298| Cartridges.) | Wee Sie :, osteo. eres $ 
100-(TNCtric enGroy.> waters seis edn cris eee kwh. 
$ 
31 ij Lxpresssparcels tsi occ. dite etnies $ 
sep (HenGiIS lead , 38007 eRe tA RNs Sehs «ete my $ 
3o5| ost. Ofiice parcels ero... eimai ».ce bere $ 
24a] PRECIOUS STONES ay fate hh vise terete eee en een $ 
$54| SetilersieffectsenwGt es... J cieetions tne $ 
301 | Waste-paper clippings, .... .. 94:5 85.6... . aes cwt. 
$ 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities!..... $ 


Grand Totals, Imports for Consumption $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
of the 1939 Year Book, 


United Kingdom. 


1936. 1937. 1938. ~ 1939. 
105, 145 142,587 158,908 141,311 
258,247 319,045 567,773 298,040 

17,200 21/762 36,972 22.563 
51.500 64,612 73900 76.511 
85,044 108,529 133,875 120,461 
82, 885 105,325 127,191 114,109 
64.638 83.797 109.787 103.772 
146.756 254.104 484.429 594,604 

2 2 38.853] Nil 
es a 17,576 x 

Nil Nil Nil Nil 
1,171 300 154 272 
1,289 396 218 355 
97,509 87,185 71,357 121,480 
935,842} 1,017,527} 1,070,9373| 1,030,917 
1,725,016] 1,722,021] 2,172,543] 2,157,824 
6,336,345| 6,957,434) 7,706,251/ 6,962,942 
57,257 77,154 44,761 26,705 
5.548 3° 994 11,370 10,267 
189,825 200,756 178,623 169.644 
540,510 572,211 577,570 584, 699 
129, 438 140,858 140,199 110,564 
1,234,653] 1,174,090 823.706 648,309 
14,457 13,528 14,327 14,692 
114,688 146,746 161,258 156,985 
40.010 35 444 46,523 60.038 
158.102 170,506 180,358 134.366 
1099 1,589 515 1,741 
121/711 147.108 184, 132 134,628 
794,512 879, 827 962,300 850,812 
57,731 88,507 80, 170 83,697 
99,175 54,512 67,280 41,487 
302.107 255.996 146,3093 147,750 
565,617 475,934 662,969 661,438 
23,343 24,653 8,575 24,379 
1471475 463.595 563.325 921,705 
218.518 385.935 346.443 391584 
1,647,293} 1,766,993] 1,813'544| 2,045,701 
21/442 68.202 86, 163 486.035 

Nil Nil Nil Nil 
7,426 “8.078 11,018 18,435 
72.875 74,695 69.879 63,389 
373.931 290.911 180,528 197,278 
86.026 122164 88, 109 36.068 
179/705 202024 294.170 280.624 
40,909 29/799 21,097 13/295 
26. 410 18,942 20,417 8.041 
6,317,717| 6,962,416] 6,963,105) 7,615,961 
117,874,822| 129,507,885| 145,008,7713| 115,636,017 


2 None reported. 


5 Revised since the publication 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, Fiscal Years 1936-39—concluded. 
United States. All Countries. 

1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
231,622 215,964 242,005 234,215 418,559 433 , 696 475,328 437,742 
4,087,338] 4,472,234] 3,277,073} 2,862,503] 4,599,156} 4,904,170) 4,030,494 3,208,714 
252,255 274,927 202,085 177,667 284,214 303,211 250, 144 202,807 
19,692 24,368 25,452 37,173 85,015 108,717 117,635 132,413 
349, 239 379,772 312,300 292, 869 505,797 561,482 527,020 473,531 
491,048 549, 666 562, 855 453,622 582,492 725,323 696, 469 598,671 
532,925 573, 622 606, 159 518,304 604, 813 701,714 720,985 643 256 
45,928 51,735 102,623 67,006 233,965 351,264 636, 878 686, 080 
2,545,346] 3,172,675] 4,686,423} 5,424,696] 2,545,346) 3,172,675} 4,725,276! 5,424,696 
1,322,283]. 1,464,848] 2,112,067} 2,457,177] 1,322,283] 1,464,848] 2,129,643] 2,457,177 
10,405,676} 6,268,312} 7,148,340] 8,541,966] 10,405,676] 6,268,312} 7,148,340] 8,541,966 
223,668 131,503 153,438 179,347 223 , 668 131,503 153,438 179,347 
285,419 241,465 71,695 154,646 289, 939 245,331 75,794 156,036 
273,665 228,527 67,813 150,998 277,109 231,805 70,678 152,249 
56,918 54,639 64,376 61,546 415, 103 374,244 379, 506 375,115 
1,201,329} 1,252,923]  1,620,7013} 1,414,723] 2,304,046] 2,423,785) 2,825,384] 2,610,663 
3,993,864] 4,266,807} 5,105,564] 5,179,261] 6,373,544] 6,571,205] 7,810,709] 7,821,621 
17,500,123] 19,388,229] 22,712,830} 21,828,690] 29,919,921} 33,105,448) 36,890,149] 34,890,675 
284, 826 244,561 266, 968 258, 878 440,356 416,095 432,687 384, 633 
21,383 29,795 46,350 32,918 124,727 134,534 140, 801 110,611 
489,374 632, 872 698, 536 731,590) 1,217,758] 1,395,885] 1,448,129} 1,364,379 
1,749,221] 2,167,279] 2,405,291] 2,237,423] 3,078,753| 3,565,472] 3,881,387 3,548, 834 
112,404 156,143 164,831 170,972 302, 832 396, 707 418,302) - 362,672 
350,252 410,147 487,388 430,375|| 2,283,950] 2,278,666} 2,034,701] 1,628,673 
139,306 199,435 168,476 143,718 228,353 311,506 267,417 208, 230 
160,095 322,626 399, 134 396,406 396, 137 642,421 7274335 684,114 
415,494 461,320 535,079 680, 646 621,921 653, 080 792,051 960, 661 
256,258 400, 118 427,738 439,939 552,395 726,707 818,587 713,907 
330, 250 868,182} 1,194,735 955,308 331,349 869,916} 1,195,250 957,153 
44,915 54,992 50,482 39,956 426,984 421,964 492, 868 364,366 
2,557,102} 3,684,842} 4,281,274] 4,121,331] 4,485,086] 5,737,375] 6,562,960| 6,002,433 
331,998 479, 909 805,811 887,392 578,121 806,985] 1,131,093) 1,171,754 
351,247 424,330 511,116 533,224 541,392 560,404 670,774 678,460 
841,300 933 , 168 651,1223 753,681) 1,293,050} 1,364,473 919,9233} 1,035,249 
2,219,488] 2,464,478] 3,063,423] 3,060,516] 3,229,556] 3,443,750| 4,356,177; 4,376,728 
198,817 315,524 427,790 395, 560 256,736 350, 857 441,709 421,775 
328,446 908,978} 1,830,087] 2,011,076 478,516| 1,375,572] 2,395,254] 2,933,656 
210,648 833-908) 4-514,927)" --1°571.353 575,458] 1,363,915] 2,044,340) 2,204,810 
5,204,711) 9,532,942) 11,156,316] 12,672,048] 7,768,446] 12,151,363] 14,369,999] 15,622,512 
126,965 123 , 698 160,779 101,523 148,905 192,743 247,667 588,487 
4,940,659} 4,882,978} 3,619,908] 3,655,793] 4,940,659] 4,882,978] 3,619,908] 3,655,793 
75,292 80,785 72, 863 61,442 75,292 80,785 72,863 61,442 
1,327,653} 1,684,880} 1,882,638} 1,753,684] 1,347,768} 1,703,750/ 1,906,169] 1,781,265 
63,905 81,660 98,8283 92,765 193,649 230,977 263 , 850 209, 515 
1,843,415} 2,412,888! 2,744,046] 2,341,260) 2,217,027] 2,710,643) 2,935,022) 2,543,947 
50,937 83 ,034 99,156 76,379 210,191 290,158 292,870 180,568 
2,454,626] 2,255,406] 2,730,831] 2,567,590] 2,803,668] 2,641,324} 3,260,276} 3,123,599 
667, 857 586, 862 852,535 491, 837, 709 , 330 617,303 874, 632 507,700 
301,489 406,379 722,905 308,751 328, 837 427,029 746, 123 322,126 
20,266,185| 29,216,009} 35.824,6403| 36,204,215] 31,695,725| 41,542,299] 49,328,109] 49,128,069 
319,479, 594| 393,720,662) 487,279,5073| 412,476,817] 562,719,063] 671,875,566) 799,069,918] 658,228,034 
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14.—Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, and Totals of Duties Collected, Fiscal Years 1935-39. 


Class. 


Imports. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, 

fibres, and wood)— 
Duitiablen ees copie oe 
PROC rcp. conan seer 


Totals for Group...... 


Animals and Animal Products 


(except chemicals and 
fibres)— 
Dyitialble. \..c:.-pracev ieee. 
POG od paste ols /aheeaters aces fess iate 


Totals for Group...... 


Fibres, Textiles, and Textile 
Products— 

Dutiale<c. 7. dae eas «8 

reer percha oink coher on 


Totals for Group...... 


Wood, Wood Products, and 
Paper— 

DUtIADIOS: occa e ee ances 

HYTees).), Sosa eee ene 


Totals for Group...... 

Tron and Its Products— 
ID XT Hai of Lea corel Si utils ie 
PTe@s seth. yee. cc tetiete ate oh r 
Totals for Group...... 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 

Products— 

Duytiable,..:.). 5/7 BRE ies 2 
hr eae enn Cn fi ee 


Totals for Group...... 


Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products (except 
chemicals)— 

Diutisbless & sctiveigorcgec: 
TCG. etic. tx EER ome ntee 


Totals for Group...... 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
Dutiablesn nase fads ee 
Pree Ste ao cc hd Oke See. 


Totals for Group...... 
Miscellaneous Commodities— 
Dutiables.... yee eee oa ae 
EreGe kak. bcs eh eat 
Totals for Group...... 

Total Imports— 


Dutiable.................. 
IPOCr Ae. eet aes oe 


Totals, Imports...... | 


Totals, Duties Collected!..... 


74, 225, 634 
35,192,961 


9,796,173 
10,161,304 


36, 788,973 
45,009,307 


12,938, 798 
8, 260, 889 


71,529,016 
28,527, 129 


17,171, 874 
11,324, 755 


46,902, 200 
55,525, 837 


16,264,427 
12, 607, 626 


15, 628, 827 
14,575,423 


301, 245, 922 
221,185,231 


522,431,153 


84,627,473 


68,478, 004 
41,864,528 


10,477, 850 
13, 836,370 


38,575,440 
51,238,724 


13,948,545 
9,323,086 


79,531,376 
34,722,339 


19, 684,599 
14,001,320 


45,951, 658 
59,469,578 


16,568,065 
13,351, 856 


16,717,559 
14,978,166 


309, 933,096 
225 1855967 


562, 719,063 
82,784,317 


78,995,471 
52,404, 746 


11,274,570 
16,588, 654 


44,807,865 
60,003,439 


15, 653, 143 
13, 274,577 


105,174, 728 
45,064,411 


24,759,332 
12,278, 622 


50,015,913 
66,932,348 


18,342,091 
14,763,357 


20,910,521 
20,631,778 


369,933, 634 
301,941,932 


671,875,566 


92,282,059 


83, 868,367 
62,467,039 


13,043, 754 
17,356,041 


51,352, 707 
57,579,386 


17,541,770 


16,679,411 


136, 878, 679 
72,358, 032 


31,013,938 
16,050, 034 


56, 858, 200 
79, 804,302 


19,196, 811 
17, 693,338 


24,411,546 
24,916,563 


434,165,772 
364,904,146 


799,069,918 


103,719,952 


| | ss | 


79,184,937 
42,081,586 


11,199,041 
13, 200, 245 


43,094, 656 
41,889,489 


———— ee ee ee eS 


—— ee ee ee 


16, 433 , 882 
15,507,982 


SS eS 


101,395, 788 
52,660, 790 


SS ee eee ee ee 


24,372,190 
11, 882, 080 


a | | ee EE Le 


52,284,524 
69,022, 100 


eS ee ee ee 


18,399,480 
16,491,195 


SS ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee en ooo, 


22,732,544 
26,395,525 


| | 


— | | | | CN 


369,097,042 
289,130, 992 


658,228,034 


89,362,464 


1 Includes the following additional and special duties that cannot be apportioned by groups of com- 
modities: 1935, $1,903,854; 1936, $2,058,956; 1937, $2,096,414; 1938, $1,978,109; and 1939, $1,752,161. 
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14._Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, and Totals of Duties Collected, Fiscal Years 1935-39—concluded. 


Class. 


Exports. 
Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products (except chemicals, 

fibres, and wood)— 


Canadian produce......... 


Foreign produce........... 
Totals for Group...... 


Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and 
fibres)— 

Canadian produce......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group...... 


Fibres, Textiles, and Textile 
Products— 

Canadian produce......... 

Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group...... 


Wood, Wood Products, and 
Paper— 

Canadian produce......... 

Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group...... 


Tron and Its Products— 
Canadian produce......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group...... 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Products— 

Canadian produce......... 

Foreign produce........... 


- Totals for Group...... 


Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products (except 
chemicals)— 
Canadian produce......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group...... 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
Canadian produce......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group...... 
Miscellaneous Commodities— 
Canadian produce......... 
Foreign produce........... 
Totals for Group...... 
Total Exports— 
Canadian produce....... 
Foreign produce.......... 
Totals, Exports... 
Total Trade— 
Imports, merchandise... . 
Exports, merchandise.... 


Totals, External Trade... 


1935. 
$ 


226, 233 , 097 
838, 613 


1936. 
$ 


242,861,877 
1,192,224 


244,054,101 


1937. 
$ 


346, 450, 628 
3,146,134 


349,596, 762 


1938. 
$ 


235,324,412 
3,435, 730 


238,760,142 


1939. 
$ 


182,875,417. 
1,093,918 


183, 969,335 


86,848, 144 
401,058 


3,479 


121,242,053 
893, 238 


7,523,144 
414,579 


7,937,723 


10,273, 697 
788 , 925 


11,062,622 


12, 830, 212 
1,409, 299 


14,239,511 


14, 225, 183 
1,134,151 


15,359,334 


13, 250, 837 
950,593 


14, 201,430 


160,932,709 
288, 761 


181, 831,743 
242,904 


223,918,476 
280, 848 


253 , 434, 860 
394, 607 


40, 736,038 
2,042,729 


52,368, 057 
2,465, 602 


53,173,175 
1,849,499 


69,744,157 
2,315,199 


58, 682,214 
2,079, 986 


982, 250 


212,547,372 
5,003, 508 


230, 152,314 
1,811,984 


292,452,554 
1,081,727 


272,632, 850 
33, 107,993 


15, 654,323 
302,786 


19,083, 643 
711,448 


26,081, 028 
954,319 


29,342,764 
1,540,972 


24,578, 888 
1,116,776 


15,270,064 
,378 


15,457,442 


16,018,391 
4,842 


16,433,233 


19, 237, 697 
, 169 


19,534, 866 


20, 926, 267 
389,070 


21,315,337 


20,583,506 
511,389 


21,094, 895 


= 083 , 020 
2,200, 809 


13,113,527 
2,018, 145 


15,397,600 
2,367,593 


18, 665,455 
3,327, 660 


18, 627,996 
2,650, 507 


156, 625, 925 
7,658, 963 


849,030,417 
13,441,659 


1,061,181, 906 
13, 062,314 


1,070, 228,609 
14,592,595 


926, 962,245 
42,807,906 


——— | 


862,472,076 


1,074, 244, 220 


| | | 


522,431,153 
764,284,888 


562,719,063 


671,875,566 


799,069,918 


862,472,076 |1, 074, 244,220 |1 ,084,821, 204 


1,286, 716,041 °1,425,191,139 °1,746,119,786 §1,883,891,122 


658,228,034 
969,770,151 


1,627,998,185 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
According to Origin, Fiscal Year 1939. 


Origin. 


Farm Origin. 


CANADIAN FarM Propucts-! 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials.........:.. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Field Crops... . 


Pa ee ee 


Animal Husbandry— 
Rawomateriais: —. 0... 0. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

CULE: cto ne ee ee ois 

Totals, Animal 

Flusbandty sess an.. 


All Canadian Farm Prod- 
ucts— 
Raw materials........... 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
GUPCO Ey hate eee rae 


ToTats, CANADIAN FARM 
IPRODUCTSE Jetarntne. on 


Forrtcn FarM Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 
Rawimaterig sansa: 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Field Crops.... 


Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials. . mite 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
ured ody Pe eee ree 


Totals, Animal 
Husbandry seuss. 2 


All Foreign Farm Products— 
Raw materials. . eae, 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

une “wane ee eres 

Toraus, Forrign FARM 

PRODUCISt Ln tee 


Aut Farm Propucrs— 
All Field Crops— 
Raw materials. . 
Partly manufactured.. 
Fully or chiefly manutfac- 
tured 


Totals, All Field Crops 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 


United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
402,467} 20,896,235} 25,834,228] 71,108,665) 16,750,325) 119,635, 625 
4,412 515, 616 688, 643 207,907; 1,197,426} 1,740,808 
8,566,387} 3,435,893} 14,015,122] 22,982,994) 12,098,457| 45,650,057 
8,973,266} 24,847,744] 40,537,993] 94,299,566) 30,046,208) 167,026,490 
1,344,892} 3,135,980] 9,666,999) 4,814,517] 14,029,716] 20,967,920 
6,126,412} 1,545,595) 10,697,658] 3,809,723) 1,126,203) 5,352,756 
15,491,973} 2,676,325] 21,177,921) 49,136,850} 1,055,792) 53,844,992 
22,963,277| 7,357,900} 41,542,578] 57,761,090} 16,211,711] 80,165,668 
1,747,359] 24,032,215) 35,501,227) 75,923,182 30,780,041 140, 603,545 
6,130,824} 2,061,211} 11,386,301] 4,017,630] 2,323,629) 7,098,564 
24,058,360] 6,112,218] 35,193,043] 72,119,844] 13,154,249) 99,495,049 
31,936,548) 32,205,644} 82,080,571]) 152,060,656} 46,257,919) 247,192,158 
519,212} 24,303,147} 42,804,307 2 11,308 12,567 
3,508,180} 1,769,735} 26,859,399 16,569 165,517 196, 855 
18,456,617} 12,573,775| 54,668,101) 6,353,821 909,793) 19,718,073 
22,484,009} 38,646,657] 124,331,807) 6,370,392] 1,086,618) 19,927,495 
370,539} 4,850,146} 5,341,981 Nil Nil Nil 
7,952 45,395 58,006 se eg 
433,359] 1,012,924) 2,518,840 501,318 4,248) 3,300,080 
811,850} 5,908,465} 7,918,827 501,318 4,248] 3,300,030 
889,751} 29,153,293} 48,146,288 2 11,308 12,567 
3,516,182] 1,815,180] 26,917,405 16,569 165,517 196, 855 
18,889,976] 13,586,699] 57,186,941)|  6;755,139 914,041} 23,018,108 
23,295,859) 44,555,122) 132,250,634] 6,771,710} 1,090,866} 28,227,525 
921,679} 45,199,382) 68,638,535) 71,108,667) 16,761,633} 119,648,192 
3,512,592} 2,285,351] 27,548,042 224,476} 1,362,943] 1,937,663 
27,023,004] 16,009,668} 68,683,223] 29,336,815} 13,008,250} 65,368,130 
31,457,275) 63,494,401] 164,869,800) 100,669,958} 31,132,826} 186,953,985 


1 In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products’”’ refers, in the case of exports, to com- 


modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. 


In the case of imports, it covers 


all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. ‘‘Foreign Farm 
Products’’ covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada aace not produce 
in their original forms, €.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
According to Origin, Fiscal Year 1939—concluded. 


Origin. 


Farm Origin—concluded. 


Aut Farm Propucts— 
concluded. 


All Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

PULP RCL ete eenee ok che er eienc teas 


Totals, All Animal 
Husbandry....... 


All Farm. Products— 
Raw materials........... 
Partly manufactured.... 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured:.. 3 oo... 


Totals, Farm Origin....... 


Wild Life Origin. 
Haw materials ov yes. isl. 
Partly manufactured.. 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Wild Life Origin... 


i ee ee ey 


Marine Origin. 
awima terials, toe oy ose: . 
Partly manufactured........ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured 


ee 


Totals, Marine Origin..... 


Forest Origin. 
UR Warm aerials. tne cts. <ctaas 
Partly manufactured........ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Forest Origin...... 


Ce ee 


Mineral Origin. 
Taw, MAbeTigis \. xo. wh.. «ihe: 
Partly manufactured. . 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


er 


Totals, Mineral Origin..... 


Mixed Origin. 
RAW. PO STCLIOIA soe soso + + were 
Partly manufactured........ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Mixed Origin....... 


er a) 


Recapitulation. 
Raw materials............. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1,715,431 7,986,126} 15,008,980) 4,814,517) 14,029,716) 20,967,920 
6,134,364) 1,590,990} 10,755,664) 3,809,723 1,126,203) 5,352,756 
15,925,332} 3,689,249) 23,696,761] 49,638,168} 1,060,040) 57,145,022 
23,775,127| 13,266,365] 49,461,405] 58,262,408] 16,215,959} 83,465,698 
2,637,110] 53,185,508] 83,647,515 75,923,184] 30,791,349] 140,616,112 
9,646,956) 3,876,341) 38,303,706]  4,034,199| 2,489,146) 7,290,419 
42,948,336) 19,698,917) 92,379,984) 78,974,983) 14,068,290) 122,513,152 
55,232,402} 76,760,766) 214,331,205) 158,932,366) 47,348,785) 270,419,683 
350,479} 2,155,082) 2,669,356) 8,274,419} 4,648,043] 138,719,424 
41,776 342,452 861,812 D1 oL4 ,613 376, 742 
99,383 92,876 280,373 5,193 129, 296 168, 694 
491,638) 2,590,410) 3,811,541) 8,497,183) 4,812,952) 14,264,860 
16,333 571,289 1,131, 693 1,318,523} 10,276,621) 11,887,079 
1,530 Nil 1,530 Nil Nil Nil 
218, 247 502, 282 1,955,168] 5,928,125} 2,561,501) 16,174,506 
236,110} 1,073,571) 3,088,391) 7,246,648) 12,838,122) 28,061,585 
2,679 895, 659 965,992 424,378] 13,669,912) 20,098, 654 
17,641] 4,842,461} 4,956,601) 25,061,227) 35,520,173| 69,272,808 
3,569,079] 21,835,578] 27,705,674) 11,624,619] 96,165,371} 125,276,485 
3,589,399] 27,573,698} 33,628,267]| 37,110,224) 145,355,456) 214,642,947 
7,122,826} 65,514,572) 89,026,527]] 12,656,134] 24,084,049) 52,996,477 
1,346,895} 7,965,165} 11,215,474] 73,106,995) 119,760,639) 231,490, 808 
33,943,664} 181,735,506] 231,786,467] 18,068,116) 9,826,569] 838,037,540 
42,,413,385| 255,215,243] 332,028,468] 103,831,245) 153,671,257) 367,524,825 
17, 887 160,196 195,337 Nil Nil Nil 
243,101) 2,108,010} 2,738,276 70,616 439,936 561,178 
13,409,125} 47,002,893} 68,406,449] 9,776,729) 11,472,853] 31,487,167 
13,670,113) 49,266,099) 71,340,062] 9,847,345) 11,912,789) 32,048,345 
10,147,314) 122,482,306) 177,636,420)| 98,596,638) &3,469,974| 239,312, 746 
11,297,899} 19,129,429) 58,077,399) 102,490,608) 158,245,507) 308,991,955 
94,187,834) 270,868,052) 422,514,115] 124,377,765) 134,223,880) 378,657,544 
115,633,047) 412,479,787! 658,227,934] 325,465,011) 375,939,361) 926,962,245 
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16.— External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a Classification 
According to Purpose, Fiscal Year 1939. 


Notr.—An analysis of externa! trade upon the purpose classification in greater detail forthe fiscal year 
1939, will be found at pp. 848-858 of the ‘‘Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, 1939”’, published by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Group and Purpose. 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 


Kingdom. 


Foods, Beverages, and 
Smokers Supplies (ready 
for consumption or not).... 

HOOUBIE Mecaecmtaes «tee 
Animals for food......... 
Breadstuitarecerr a Gace. 
Cocoa and chocolate..... 


rd 


Lard, substitutes, etc. . 
Milk ‘and its DEER USES 3, 
INTIUSS eee et eee.) aes 
OT SEY ch get ete eter ate 
Sugar and its products... 
Vefetables cts oaeusets 
Beverages and infusions}, . 
Beverages, alcoholic..... 
MiiMBIONS Sc + cinerea ee 
Smokers supplies. ........ 
Personal and Household 
Utilities (finished goods) 
Books, stationery, etc..... 
Cloth ingyen carton 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc. 
Personal utilities.......... 
Recreation equipment, etc. 
Electric Emergy............ 
Electrical Equipment...... 
Producers Equipment}... : 
IADTARIVESE neta ore cra ee 
Containers, packing, etc.. 
Farm equipment!........ 
Agricultural implements. 
Animals (except for food). 
Industrial equipment}!..... 
Fisheries equipment..... 
Metal-working machinery 
Mining and metallurgical. 
Office and business....... 
Printing Sete ee 
Textile and cordage...... 
SLOOIS a OSes ee ere ee 
Bie et bee meee ee ee 
OReASeS Shere Memes ete 
Producers Materials (ex- 
cept unmftd. foods)...... 
Construction materials.. 
Farm materials. . : 
Manufacturers materials!.. 
Textiles, clothing, etc.. 
Dyeing and tanning...... 
Fur and leather goods.... 
Metals, raw or refined... . 
For furniture and wooden 
WATCSH a tence thee oes 


JEAN Gotoh Wy, Map Oe brome 5 Oe 
Transportation............ 
Wielriclés?? <= ea eee 
NGRSEIBiyeinel Umecy cnn ceri 
Medical Supplies.......... 
Arms, Explosives, and War 
StOPGS iat koh ences bade 


Non-Monetary Gold.......| 


$ 


14,632,473 
§, 906, 208 
‘Ni 


"684,138 


17, 749, 855 
2,973,218 
4,502,794 
8,484, 487 

263,929 
698, 781 
826, 646 
61,442 
1,843,863 
15,236,362 
52,715 
1,254, 679 
941, 896 
594, 789 
112,558 
6,749, 334 
1,153,480 
348, 263 
551,184 
145,599 
294,559 
1,003,231 
385,308 
6, 683, 124 


32,691 


55,192,788 
3,140, 985 
940, 141 
61,111,662 
29,544, 631 
607,026 
2,296,544 
900, 091 


21,024 
327,472 
139, 807 
3,073, 482 
2,983,251 

90, 231 
1,372,302 


1,219,754 
291,932 
Nil 


1 Includes minor items not shown. 


United 
States. 


$ 


33,017,795 
31,757, 604 


13, 063, 268 
921,426 
11,585 
49,347 
735,995 
86, 687 
574,180 
4,823 , 437 
1,131,016 
92,741 
531, 886 
129,175 


42,030,383 

14,966, 897 
8,108, 964 

11,597, 406 
1,732,955 
2,158,616 
3,465,545 
Nil 


10,080,821 
102,197,629 
4,703,090 
4,011,105 
17, 938,681 
17,077,913 
562, 282 
84,458, 825 
378,157 
3,710,351 
5,032,114 
2,635,218 
2,924,578 
2,872,720 
1,316, 669 
35, 744,553 


3,358, 782 


141,541,833 
10,474, 676 
4,176,135 
126,891,022 
23,367, 636 
1,850,419 
5,338,444 
3,783, 186 


1,774,241 
3,794,078 
2,048,935 
44,251,919 
43,563,783 
688,136 
4,349,794 


633,345 
1,747,311 
Nil 


Total. 


United 
Kingdom. 


$ 


$ 


99,767,495) 139,690,072 
77,013. 688]| 139, 237, 385 


3,437 
11,154, 409 
1,923, 837 
2,289,972 
20,471, 688 
1,795,074 
13,728 
439,233 
3,483,983 
4,309,593 
20, 281,303 
6,075,290 
41,381, 958 
6, 805, 490 
13,775,521 
1,371,949 


70,673, 728 
18,961,534 
15, 268,179 
23,193,484 

4,519,048 


3,544, 018} 


5, 187,465 
61,442 
12,448,891 
123,981,908 
4,812,377 
6,558, 152 
20,006, 284 
18,121,048 
737,712 
42,077, 928 
1,722,760 
4,155,512 
5,630,583 
2,823,212 
3,337,395 
4,117,953 
2,090, 617 
44,314,413 


3,400, 036 


252,142,582 
15,171,523 
8,645, 789 
228 , 825, 270 


65, 055, 048} 


4,501,959 
10,711, 838 
9,071,459 


1,916, 867 
4,240, 062 
10, 089, 671 
47,403,827 
46,619,578 
784, 249 
6,800, 243 


1,913, 636 
2,186,575 
Nil 


United 
States. 


$ 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Total. 


$ 


45,112,627) 235,710,395 
85,830 ,222| 225,620,165 


1,785,441] 7,071,969 
64,057,316] 12,726,066 
Nil Nil 
6,739,448] 11,604,399 
11, 224/234 447,399 
33 010,329 905.954 
1,355,744 752 
15,169,403 428, 158 

373 Nil 

] “ee 
185,432] 1,314,249 
4,384, 499 1,006,448 
460, 9765 9,276,688 
114,698] 9/218,685 
65,429 11,667 
1,712 5,767 
11,003,213] 3,012,766 
785, 499 573.280 
5,840, 102 426, 625 
2° 032,614 rae 
191,163 3,583 
93’ 804 236 
2,060,031} 1,931,309 
Nil 4,186,915 
1,109,251] 1,124,316 
7,066,879 10,115,776 
677,076} 2,531,508 
250,008| 1,338,008 
933.526| 4.332.062 
839°788| 1,823,146 
46,493] 2.171.181 
6,006, 933 258, 681 
Nil 6.700 
221,336 3,630 

Nil Nil 
1,288, 752 13,817 
273 14) 457 

Nil il 
357,278 16, 005 
46,424] 1,608, 142 
56,922 48,522 
157,774,887] 220,630,187 
23,724,367| 19,674,513 
9,634,687] 10,466,845 
124,416,833) 190,488,829 
898,078 173,046 
il 6,237 
12,429,413] 8,418" 695 
36,263,069| 22,075,788 
1,493,535 107,350 
10,758,026] 121,476,327 
Nil 79,962 
1,727,489 184,217 
1,637, 126 148.344 
90,363 35.873 
867,544 196,983 
436,297 1,375 
4,800 260,885 
Nil 87,542,643 


9,060,476 
112, 246,272 


Nil 
255621 ,022 
13, 209, 044 
35,375, 618 

1,446,313 
17,579, 787 
1,598 

Nil 
1,968,672 
6,723, 768 
10,068, 258 
9,592,554 
109, 243 
21,972 


26,576,090 
2,024, 656 
13,340,350 
5,560,995 
640, 695 
206, 654 
4,802,740 
4,188,644 
7,538,190 
29,753,036 
3,343,526 
3,759,739 


1, 247,629 
2,836, 222 


255,570 


482,436,613 
54, 605, 295 
24,569, 649 

403, 261,669 

3,154, 058 

6, 237 
22,655,076 
73, 146, 872 


2,827, 841 
151,709,041 
82,980 
36,485, 682 
36, 289, 745 
195,937 
1,849,621 


773,460 
269,285 
87,590,120 


_— ees 


IMPORTS, DUTIABLE AND FREE, BY COUNTRIES 
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17.—Imports of Canada, by Values Entered for Consumption from British Empire 
and Foreign Countries, Dutiable and Free, under the General, Preferential, 
and Treaty Rate Tariffs, Fiscal Year 1939. ’ 


Country. 


British Empire. 


United Kingdom......... 
Trelande (Wire) i.e... 


Africa—British East..... 
British South.... 
British West..... 
Southern 

Rhodesia...... 


AUIStT abi, 2. ee eereth< atenhs 


British East Indies— 
British india ees. esi sel: 
ey lomeeek oe bie so 
Straits Settlements.... 


Brigish’ Guianaln... .. ss 


DREDSCO8. chop ey cos 
TAMVEICO ho wena ie Sek 


OPN reer ee oss : 


DT hit cae, Sule Ss ba ih 
Elong Wong sci acc sc ca ee 
Newfoundland........... 
New Zealand............ 


Totals, British Empire!. 


Foreign Countries. 


Denmark 


ee 


Totals, Foreign 
Countries!.......... 


for Consumption..... 


Dutiable Under— 


Pref- 
erential 
Tariff. 


General 
Tariff. 


704, 949|52, 307, 802 
56 10,175 


163, 893 
381, 297 
243 
1,864 


1,855, 468 


17,921 
955 

147 

Nil 

4,550 
16.125 
1,957 
1,789 


7,000 


4,752,855 
2,368, 834 
534, 968 


5,341,412 


104 
3,395 
3,904 
1,003 


741,101 
3,763,666 
1,855, 650 

1,300,088 
1,050 


2,162,362 

562,443 Nil 
904 11,807 
1,976 


Free Under— 

Pref- 

Treaty || General : 

: d erential 

Tariff. Tariff. Tariff. 

$ $ $ 

600, 211)/12,446, 898/49, 573, 187 
Nil 497 17,126 
is 162,971) 1,439,405 
129,712] 154,813) 1,436,677 
83,660) 549,648] 314,803 

Nil 1,024 Nil 
452,339) 690,204) 5,804,273 
28), 382,017) 2,874,473 
53), 467,907) 736,870 
38) 8,594, 796] 1,482,338 
3,790), 1,476,457) 199,214 
869 3,695| 1,354,477 
657 26,388] 2,272,271 
9,946 3,925 526, 835 
1,924 75,059} 899,157 
Nil 106 12,115 

32,478) 177,725 Nil 
1,740) 2,041,644 10, 996 
146,208] 969,719] 2,756,295 


Treaty 
Tariff. 


Nil 


1,373,193 |77, 769,088 


806, 644 


1,415, 206 


— 
roe) 
OL 
or 

Herds a eel ntiadh Ge ks ee this 


| 


83,386,452 


Totals, Imports Entered 


180,638,929 


1,494, 793)/28, 450, 493) 71, 615,382 


366,510 
2,174,902 
Nil 

684, 224 
1, 685, 656 
64,127 
3,799,539 


1,005,471 


— |205,073,516 


968, 295 
2,513,115 
223,914 
6,971,277 
78,601 
73,539 
1,445, 885 
1,992,333 
358, 846 
804,351 
1,408,742 
155,619 
2,403,483 
209,170 
334,708 
577,405 
160,129,264 


184,424,011 


2,621 


4,244 305 


4,636,830 


84,759, 645/77, 769, 088|206,568,309/212,874,504/71,615,382| 4,641,106 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


Total 
Imports. 


115, 633,047 
4 


, 


1,784,038 
1,803,454 
948,501 


2,888 
8,806, 834 


8,025,498 
3,575, 621 
10, 613,929 


7,027,873 


2,100, 246 
6,066,377 
2,400, 260 
2,277,231 


2,175, 633 
776, 922 
2,067,091 


3,878, 111 


180, 707,225 


2,141,449 
6,211, 267 
2,582,343 
7,662,548 
1,950,612 

176,270 
5,950,493 
10,115,394 
2,483, 652 
4,465,507 
3,536, 246 

729,350 
2,414, 464 

722,477 
2,003, 146 
3,000, 703 


412,479, 787 


477,520,809 


658,228,034 


574. EXTERNAL TRADE - 


18.—Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, Fiscal Years 1935-39. 


Country. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
British Empire. 
WUmitedakcine dorms sen \..o einen: 111,682,490) 117,874,822} 129,507,885) 145,008,771] 115,633,047 
Trelandi@Wire) arse... ot c.. eee ete 34,922 82,86 , 467 49, 89 27,854 
AGOR ae ee eer Os ca 2 kt ee 6, 837 2,563 490 9,075 6,835 
Airica-=british Hastaite<asnae kia. +>. 1,330,089 3, 225,242 2,828,726} 3,287,710 1,784,238 
British Soukhoe, stun some. ae 3,296,780} 4,769,003 1,459, 229 8,394,419 1,803,454 
British Wests seo ee cea ee 587,069 1,002,774 1,498,135 1,580, 245 948,501 
Southern*Rhodesia. sc... /...5...: 163,431 Nil 1,082,098 493,109 2,888 
Bermudas se tee bas eee 147, 706 145; 229 156, 635 T2234 68,783 
British East Indies—British India....... 6,414,944 7,458, 125 8,325, 955 9,405,298} 8,025,498 
@eyjlone ns ere 2,092,512 2,917,879 3,962,468 6,149,515 3 ovono2t 
Straits Settlements 2,970,415 7,198,269] 10,540,669) 15,586,482} 10,613,929 
OT: 5 ols tants 23,938 Bea yall 62,655 60,168 Atos) 
BritishyGuignan taser ase. bee eee 2° 4490, 44910) 4.757900) 1 0,00l, ose) Oo. DOr. 029 7,027,873 
Britishsblondurasejcach chet tees cco 48, 276 131,360 31,176 rs Aa la 153, 246 
Brivishe sudan en. soeen here tas a vac ong eee 12,919 28,905 19,935 28,545 23,884 
British West Indies—Barbados.......... 4,861,463 3,430,007} 3,710,534! 3,143,208 2,100, 246 
JAMAICA ote 4,304,770} 4,313,329] 5,172,905} 5,668,108 6,066,377 
Trinidad and 
Tobago. seers 1,357,030] 2,593,296] 2,786,898] - 1,497,473 2,400, 260 
Other Pete 5 ae 1,381,744 1,818,095 1,792,705 1,523,676 RON WOR 
Hongaong ager wie ena a eee 676, 243 1,185,141 709,316 771, 290 776, 922 
Neéwroundland ye itenade Gant ee Bae te 1,588,973 2,019, 282 2,162,223 2,596, 289 2,067,091 
Océania—Australiansess s. ce ode tee 6,327,175] 7,277,099 9,469,823] 12,171,071 8, 806, 834 
Teg eerie orc oe ee 1,799,959 1,770,485} 2,394,641 RY RA E| 2,175,633 
INeweZealand.:20 3. eee 2,534,678! 3,622,398! 5,376,866 7,897,272! $3,878,111 
Palestinesat wake Beta wea eee re te act 91,865 59,313 15,907 115, 824 58,496 
Totals, British Empire!............ 156,186,471) 177,721,310) 198,165,842) 233,205,416) 180,707,225 
Foreign Countries. 
ATPentNa +. temee ie ard laa 2,790,923 3,744,062) 11,724,269 5.205, 117 2,141,449 
ABET IR RES SMiteiate te ant eee eae 280,986 331,482 389,067 444,480 2 
Bel giuin sa io meaee anche ee ee 3,613,538] 5,093,778 6, 695,533 7,462,052 6, 211, 267 
Boliniaath i vepetnnis ¢ cdc tee ee 2 24, 824 61,959 36, 706 5,635 
Brazikiivecs Ae baberc stent nde ek sae 835,546 900,877 906, 062 857,045 722,503 
Chile tis. sua. en see sae a oe ee 67, 860 59, 169 51,913 68, 848 173,170 
CT Pc aortas ca diet ais aN coe a 2,345,570 3,717,181 ADH sy BARU) 3,341, 243 2,582,343 
Colomibisian.-eeieery.. ee Eee 4,563, 821 4,202,197 4,529,017 4,617,350 7,662,548 
Costa rRacahaa deen. . Rit etna eee 47,921 60,978 62,209 64,367 90, 232 
Cuban 22 Sat 62k catranhecn steel ee eee 929, 267 441,942 456,614 815, 884 440,131 
COzechoslovakineun tern, oe 23102315 1,969, 644 2,364, 982 3,087,848 1,950, 612 
Deninarlsie iat ecatte ne wort ace Aan ee 126,383 109,977 160,129 166, 192 176,270 
Greenland tee tokens ee eee ee Nil Nil 230, 235 555,818 511,601 
Hictiadoral nes oar Peron eee 20,765 75,418 49,482 34,590 akeo dz, 
Hig y piven ace See ham ce eee 956,491 814,138 612,684 539,454 567, 667 
Hist iat dae ee ou od Pee he tone 22,293 26,127 23,876 28,001 19,845 
Finlandia ce on arate eitnc soe ee aan 36,315 48,374 55,126 98, 624 76,968 
EronGe.2 45. 1 hak ae ae he 6,443,695 6,717,668 6,454,161 6,489,301 5,950,493 
French Arica! (5: tee 35,400 63, 643. 57,228 56,464 79,661 
Krench=Biastimdies,.. 45. 05 ose 22,672 86, 097 81,023 145,040 137,396 
St. Pierre and Miquelon............... 291,579 42,786 14, 281 25,758 4,971 
Germanys... crake cee dide o) o oe ee 10,014, 434 9,907,685} 11,683,528) 11,397,491) 10,115,394 
Greeceyet: 2c), Reamtoe aie eh eer a RE 938 48,019 67,188 56,512 24,515 
Guatemplans tupemia le ct ate eee 5,210 1670S 29, 696 62,341 90,846 
Haiti Resor ait. ee Ree eit ae ee 62,001 56,811 100,554 32,698 73, 746 
Horiduras 14 i Seay rn eo eo eee So vt Lt 96,056 19,931 71,314 33, 694 
Hung atey yt cece rata te bets ne eee 67,898 45,955 134, 700 162,309 149, 807 
Traq*(@fesopotamiaine. 1.<..0h oe ee 254,427 345,358 366,369 291,304 312,635 
LGHI VAR AS, cog iors Ah Licon, Aaos, < e 2,714,878 1,943,916 1,722,424 3,308,432} 2,483,652 
VERON ee sis 3d oper ee epee BF cn ae A 4,424,654 3,466,081 4,796,508} 5,782,416} 4,465,507 
Lat ylides (6. caus ken ioteie. 2.45 oa eee 4,664 10, 243 12,120 5,875 18,113 
IVECX) COMMA ais. htt Mica Gk ete cis a eer 494,184 885,039 812,701 634, 864 571,710 
INOFOCCOS «We... och eee, fink ron ey a eee DP a VEST 14, 867 24,902 16, 845 71,898 
ING SHO TIAN CBs sat Re oc ok terete 4,343,945 4,258,497| 4,252,461 3,047,135! 3,536,246 
Netherlands East Indies............... 398,093 780, 755 1,000, 630 702,356 887,962 
Netherlands West Indies..,........... i 273,019 207,955 81 38 
IN ORCA ieee Bern hare ee a Clown 862, 644 713,955 716, 697 729,350 
Pandingaens st te ye eck ee ee eee 91,799 42,460 9,735 4,313 16,571 
PON ae a ee eed BR ee 13,307 52,082 56,937 65,058 35,212 
Persia Sees tress, nae PERSE meee we 129,119 156, 245 156, 838 148,382 98, 274 
BG RU Weer BRA cic desk cok . fandans Berta eee Dp AOO ROS wpud al cal oO tele on 2 cele oid 4,540,979 2,414, 464 
Rolandvandeianzigt..&..... to ee 154,309 115,818 149, 826 244,154 230,380 
A Ffovasittee| hae sn ee eae os” 8 Ns 199, 846 154,213 270, 206 362,341 278,746 
AzoresiandsMadetra..... .2.c4.adeceenk 123,912 173,637 131,011 162,532 173,482 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


2 Included with Germany. 


EXPORTS TO BRITISH AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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18.— Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, Fiscal Years 1935-39—concluded. 


Country. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
Foreign Countries—concluded. $ $ $ § ; 
GUINEA a Nee re loc ne te chen Boi er 5,396 144,413 177,909 86,993 39,366 
Basset Use Pe eek kee eee wke 265,039 279,441 128,721 627,419 412,339 
SAMUOMMOMING Danes lc. cee Saks bale ales ai 1,314,939 126 Nil 32 44] 
Sigmddenailandye es. eee hee oo 52,040 158,272 158,240 53,987 10,394 
Sponneretiety dee ee ok Rha a eked cae 1,374, 755 1,428,984 1,151,253 861, 707 722,477 
@enany. Tslandse ree... ASP te hh. 2k on 1,640 15, 679 8,042 6, 605 14,107 
SWC ULC UM art aol oe, (Ae meet, 1, 704, 892 1,757,668} 1,836,415} 2,475,966} 2,003,146 
SS Willzoniiee et erway ORIG EE ae: 2: 335,297 2,573,076 2,701, 255 3,801, 766 3,000, 703 
VUE Ae OMEN Cae sO EES ak oikes 4,559 4,093 2,804 12,574 7,878 
"Tiree oar Pec ies eee A oo. gk 206, 188 287,558 202, 853 328,459 271,940 
(UIMIPCGRS tatesiaeetner issctess bic fe eks oad 303, 639,972} 319,479,594) 393,720, 662) 487,279,507) 412,479, 787 
PN eT SOS OS ag ef a aan Ae aes 99,581 60, 115 91,064 ee 975 84,377 
LSE cd SI ES AN fe 2 i oO 84,904 116,387 204,907 176, 296 176, 825 
PRN PPINGS! eee ere. sre eke aise 496,105 592,465 787,617 662, 255 321,759 
PHETCOURICOg Se osc. ce de hha ae 1,296 22,791 24,484 5, 692 5, 730 
MUTI YAR Tete es eto, Nee kay Y 166,975 206, 663 63,377 176,427 166,093 
VGNEAMOUY cat en OE Ne cos Mee eee Nhs as 834, 848 1,270,437 1,006,627} 2,603,604 1,278,098 
CSOSA VIS DeENNe OES cc. ae eee ee wh 93,817 87,966 90,172 50,965 60,924 
Totals, Foreign Countries!......... 366,244,682) 384,997,753) 473,709,724) 565,864,502) 477,520,809 
Grand Totals, Imports..... 522,431,153] 562,719,063) 671,875,566) 799,069,918) 658,228,034 
Imports, by Continents. 
Europe— United Kingdom............... 111,682,490} 117,874,822) 129,507,885) 145,008,771) 115,633,047 
OfberBurope. oes eh ees od 37,026,683] 38,183,295} 41,420,040) 45,762,372) 38,400,100 
NorgatAonenicasiey oe. 6. dS eles oe aes oe 320, 722,090} 335,938,367] 411,616,495) 504,177,544] 429,556, 237 
Soughs Aimer icaees. Sy. cs Fa fee eed bain a 15,207,035} 19,465,458] 28,772,737] 23,764,215} 21,660,928 
Ania reer tot tarot ad hae Bt Soe oh 20,610,821} 28,456,913} 35,446,077) 43,566,205) 32,557,827 
CHCA IRE ces te ee art ve ges 10,746,716} 12,786,319} 17,449,842] 22,342,245) 15,039,628 
ATRRC Ey Aapr Un. Keener dete, k's Cok rena. oe 6,435,318) 10,013,889 7,662,490] 14,448,566] 5,380,267 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


19.— Values of Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, Fiscal Years 1935-39. 


Country. 1935. 


British Empire. $ 
Unitedekonedomes it oo. chs decks css 22 


br lama Qiotee) ADM ED oho. Dies Silden eat 4,120,524 
Ye FeV ST tees 5 Seamer he Se REE ee ae 0,879 
Africa—British EHast............0....... 634,578 
PST UPIS HOUTA or ws OS. Hoke we 12,127,704 

ripen Westie... see: LIA , 736 
Southern Rhodesia.............. 528,777 
[DSTA ee fe Ak ee ee AP tae 1,121,606 
British East Indies—British India....... 4,118,175 
Ceylonmes.4 6 ern 237,085 

Straits Settlements 1,493, 894 

Brivians Gulannea aap. ete: oe. 927,198 
STASI EVORGUEARM: GEO! ib. fee. 209, 759 
PSTUGISUMSTCATY KENT Le IE Lhe ce. 1,662 
British West Indies—Barbados.......... 1ROZ TSI 73 
Famaicacsy. fio; 2). 3,088, 267 

Trinidad and Tobago 2,206,914 

ORCI cata ba dceoled: Poo 

GV ALG I: ee eRe BR Gk bee Me Oo 15,375 
ls Poy et 28 <@ eS) 0 ey \ Megs By fii ah Ie 1,300, 083 
veaiia Mb yh gins iste) hes g Lu dude bey. tiv, 207,134 
PNorVTOICaTichets Adan. 014 dco oiatsanvehtaeeic ote 6,468,918 
Beeania—-Austialia.. 0... i ee ce 18,081, 847 
RRA FS 5 ie Laat ever, tah 197,946 

ae Zealand a at Pe ee 7,344, 785 

[CINE SAT OAs ONE Oe ae ee Se ea 135,523 


1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
> $ $ $ 

290, 885, 237| 321,556,798] 407,996,698) 409,411,682) 325,465,011 
3,039,231} 3,799,710} 5,153,371) 3,543,482 
119, 667 7,396 134,927 89,500 
824,031 776,150 921, 835 613,045 
13,502,138] 15,573,639] 16,108,871) 15,912,759 
610, 158 860,337 821, 889 511,316 
789, 610 843,475| 1,218,010} 1,056,980 
1,254,249} 1,362,919} 1,544,886) 1,417,748 
3,133,869} 3,221,062} 4,348,171} 3,319,470 
223,086 136, 558 237,788 201,531 
1,314,927} 1,938,514) 2,941,655) 2,118,823 
1,098,866} 1,264,852} 1,465,880); 1,370,925 
252,938 226,793 286,946 278,190 
70,045 90,559 324,530 33,527 
1,009,658} 1,185,661 1,210,585} 1,182,176 
3,342,343} 3,327,133} 4,387,567) 4,434,716 
2,313,583] 3,053,985} 3,806,179} 3,786,931 
1,281,720} 1,570,585) 1,931,617) 1,699,173 
7,311 15,215 5,811 7,566 
1,466,955} 1,372,904; 2,024,116) 1,894,626 
416,210 331,513 432,664 339, 796 
6,902,882] 7,728,211] 9,388,860} 8,039,197 
23,974,094] 26,953,810} 32,422,489) 33,254,479 
288,571 363, 656 517,790 405, 851 
10,221,205} 11,187,118} 16,031,100} 17,027,785 
274,156 315,441 249, 876 174,313 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


358,199,478) 399,311,479) 495 598,105) 517, 439,020 


428, 233,398 
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19.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to the British Empire 
and to Foreign Countries, Fiscal Years 1935-39—conciluded. 


Country. 


Foreign Countries. 


Belongs: dys ne haps fosrss BR 


CHIN a ate bo tee ee eee ORE Rats 


Demniaik:. 05 Ree, eens AEN Teh: 


Ney b Sete SOT. 5. cn nen ees 


PED COR uaik Gok RO: eater, Sapien pints eh eb 


Germany nee. Bed epee AA Aes 


KPUALOIB ANA. 65: pee vincent ns cia 
Sit ea eae | erepeey ek elie hes 


Ttaiv pte Saree Se ee lia tees, coo 


Rolandsand™Danzic-- ee ee 
D2copmattere) | ee See ee LS Ek es 

Portuguese Atrica®. ..< 25... «6 
FCOUIMATIAA tebe eco ctees coe ew eRe 2 
Russia (GUsSis Re otek eee eee 
DalVvaAdOreen. .... 4h ene che. Scie tn ees 


Philppiness, Atte ys. 0 ones 
Puento Rico. easter. cere ee 
UU rtig uaives yA. ose ete eee 


Exports, by Continents. 


Europe— United Kingdom......... 

Other Europe............ 
INOFtLRPANMOTICAIS 66.08 5 <..5..8 ee 
SoutheAmentca we cones fee tees 
FS DANA, eb ae a en 


1 Included with Germany. 


19365. 1936 | 1937. 1938. 


$ $ $ $ 
ras ae 4,014,974] 3,981,453} 3,727,088) 7,419,568 
RST 25,810 44,808 40,849 38, 649 
vale 11,780,088} 11,061,409} 23,435,884) 14,563,648 


50,355 44,681 76, 638 128, 665 


eet 192,595 95,471 113,075 122,931 
Bra 2,769,578} 38,711,283} 3,872,899) 4,830,149 
ee: 557,303 852, 292 956,935 919,389 
hie se 4,461,465) 4,555,726} 4,899,488} 3,354,228 
ae 797,370 919,192} 1,148,365) 1,430,601 


ae: 66,322 83, 640 99,786 97,978 
er. 1,203,854} 1,177,131) 1,455,352) 1,728,403 
Lee). @ 39,015 55, 278 193,978} 1,272,053 
pees 2,012,197} 1,375,236] 1,673,355 896, 617 
Epa 140, 461 159,550 112, 211 65, 809 


ers: 297,984 440,085 409,044 365, 932 
Aen 345,367 722,258 637,581 578,451 
Peete 9,842,294) 7,648,440) 11,717,806} 7,609,382 


asrwk 97,114 123, 567 80, 852 149, 368 
abe eee 69,085 86,588 63,992 11,891 
te Soe 38, 857 57,676 95, 524 105, 241 


oNOths 94,496 159, 164 185, 155 195,587 
Ke 350, 799 362, 255 338, 033 297,523 
Beco ee 4,474,158} 4,559,594) 7,828,525) 12,254,405 
cena 5,341 429,992) 3,082,065 552, 689 


Sanren 154, 157 89,488 102,173 91,278 
aeons 175, 033 103, 756 186,015 134,508 
eee » 105,641 130,590 153, 140 156,501 
oho hen 129, 231 115,907 14,356 36,704 


DOP cst 3,630,630} 2,376,533) 4,656,016) 2,272,152 
BE one 16,935,869] 14,844,137) 21,629,690} 26,639,885 


Soe cas 8,550 40,647 107,028 175,953 
Me, Seer: 1,885,330) 1,719,634) 2,854,330) 3,484,305 
ee 65,774 82,968} 1,942,079} 1,358,768 


ase 10,071,978| 9,445,227] 10,915.611| 13,268,989 
ee 564,273 660,472 690,009 709.010 


ese ah 56,908 51,108 59, 244 45, 690 
 guibpas 124, 743 141,727 176,941 198,811 
Woe as 34, 187 57,194 78,323 88,727 


Bee ce 4,788,736} 4,576,786] 6,907,015} 6,671,605 
Ranier 239,717 312,402 395,312 329, 237 
once’ 68,493 176,561 54,750 153, 504 
5 ee 744,730} 1,026,483] 1,092,274) 1,224,123 
ner 402, 067 511,929 557, 196 738, 804 


gece 95, 257 134, 735 165, 876 249,048 
sa AS 1,372, 743 1,715,147} 1,769,576) 1,982,850 
Meio eor 151,582 22,726 46,709 58,648 
eee 21,712 1,201 185,467 516,755 
SORE 3 59, 090 60, 195 111,060 41,069 
eee 261,275 131,304 166, 716 298, 506 
Ore 6, 853 7,294) ° 15,576 27,154 
pies 2,626,984! 1,540,740 178,399 22, 205 


Soret 1,637.03} 2,295,087) 3,236,854) 3,156,180 
sch 622, 264 765, 295 517,618 589, 409 
ie ote 33,712 101, 962 107, 620 80,477 


pci 304, 721,354} 360,302,426) 435,014,544] 423,131,091 
Be as 146,564 148,249 215, 670 162, 249 
ocee 600, 193 626,510} 1,529,419 964,000 
bvecie: 833,623] 1,128,277; 1,512,146) 1,861,555 
aes 431,296 409, 365 342,450 415,621 
WF 231,445 368, 508 422,837 432,176 
ee 484,510 571,687} 1,016,621 1,387,302 
Brees: 1,246 6,172 42,981 11,177 


1939. 


$ 
4,013,707 


9,952,357 
108, 206 
123,586 

3,295, 358 
617, 261 

3,224, 854 

1,452,002 
104,549 

1,403,396 

2,877,718 

1,673,497 

54,080 
440,061 
463,246 

8,776, 653 

820, 623 

4,504 
66,765 
149,844 
264,406 
17,795,739 

1,376,429 
128, 953 
137,811 
168, 678 

29,386 

1,789,147 

21,045, 278 


Grand Totals, Canadian Exports! 756,625,925] 849,030,417/1,061,181,906/1,070,228,609 


Meine se 290,885, 237| 321,556,798) 407,996,698) 409,411,682 
fats 8 56,963,021} 51,096,279} 80,323,584] 71,168,102 
Baron 325,520,323) 381,792,744] 460,382,596} 453,439, 560 
Shee 10,989,314) 12,934,902) 138,856,794] 19,365,960 
ee 30,379,721} 28,129,651] 36,003,868) 43,280, 136 
seis 26,279,369} 35,190,081) 40,150,715) 50,083,453 
Bree c 15,608,940! 18,329,962| 22,467,651! 23,479,716 


2 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


926,962,245 


325,465,011 
76,179,085 
402,720, 034 
13, 256, 955 
36, 216,557 
52,321, 876 
20, 802, 727 
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20.—Values and Percentages of Canadian Imports and Exports, Passing through the 
United States, Fiscal Years 1938 and 1939. 


Merchandise Imported Merchandise Exported 
* Country. through United States. through United States. 
1938. 1939. 19388. 1939. 
British Empire. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 
United Kingdom.......... 99,601 | 0-1 13,120 | 0-0 || 24,948,771 | 6-1] 6,732,343 2-1 
Ireland (Hire)............. Nil - al ys - 38,879 | 0-8 73, 236 2-1 
PNESUESIIE et gat aki eee ee 7,739 | O-1 2,177 | 0-0}| 8,187,795 | 24-3] 6,718,292 | 20-2 
Bermuda tae. Cee keh hla eee 8,640 | 12-0 1,356 2-0 62,942 4-1 89,098 6-3 
British South Africa Spree? 19,112 0-2 2,957 0-2 2,974,352 | 18-4 2,082,140 13-1 
British Hast Africa........ 20,410 | 0-6 109,706 | 6-1 613,471 | 66-6 461,703 | 75-3 
British West Africa........ Nil - Nil foe 576,570 | 70-2 358,307 | 70-1 
Britishulndia es. ceeccs.c ess 6,321 | 0-7 2,792 | 0-0 642,684 | 14-8 546,709 | 16-4 
British Guiana............ 250 | 0-0 77,059 | 1-1 30,276 | 2-1 17,131 1-2 
British West Indies........ 6,375 | 0-1 42,943 | 0-3 584,4371) 5-2 416,106 3°7 
CENIOR yea’ dajnen ree 9ay «a 181 0-0 4,340 | 0-1 62,010 | 26-1 47,390 | 23-5 
LOLS SALA UR Rao a RAE Nil - Ni - 108,711 | 21-0 77,982 19-2 
ERON@ ISON SAS Sel fads ls a 22,939 | 3-0 18,568 | 2-4 425,442 | 21-0 772,580 |} 40-8 
Mig tae tee caret kee te? i - il - 262,247 | 60-6 202,524 |] 59-6 
INGWIOUNdIANG tses secs cee. s - 3 - 71,601 0:8 149,619 1-9 
New Zealand............. 3 - sé - 3,871,851 | 24-2 | 4,113,201 | 24-2 
Palestine chute a aie ctiee se 3,926] 3-4 13,369 | 22-9 158,413 | 63-4 154,198 | 88-5 
Southern Rhodesia........ i - il 457,587 | 37-6 328,720 | 31-0 
Straits Settlements........ 6,036 | 0-0 2,840 | 0-0]| 2,280,208 | 75-8 | 1,163,975 | 54-9 
Totals, British Empire’. . 221,127 | O-1 299,797 | 0-2 | 46,390,634 | 9-0 | 24,606,692 5-7 
Foreign Countries. 
AE ONGING 16 PGS. stares ec 3.2 13138153767) 21:7. 706,585 | 33-0 |} 2,812,202 | 37-9 | 1,497,533 | 37-3 
PAUSE Rei te Mens. Sees ce eee 40,139 9-0 3 3 25,514 | 66-0 3 3 
NDAUI eee: Bese eye Yohei! 280,910 | 3-8 149,973 | 2-4 366,481 | 2-5 245,962 2°5 
MBEAZ teen rane ec mieee os 230,266 | 26-9 205,277 | 28-4 |) 3,040,843 | 63-0 | 2,210,209 | 67-1 
(Ol tbT Ce 20 bans SSE 12,890 | 18-7 1,539 | 0-9 648,029 | 69-9 530,372 | 85-9 
CRNA EEE. ee Ako 671,709 | 20-1 325,694 | 12-6 200,352 | 6-0 492,787 | 15-3 
Colombian He eFe 24.2 245'3: 295,643 | 6-4 305,099 | 4-0) 1,055,371 | 73-7 | 1,150,303 | 79-2 
AAAS ELBA ave es Gye. Sore snc shane 388,990 | 47-7 371,344 | 84-4 776,078 | 44-9 | 841,217 | 59-9 
WIRY DUN ots e reer ie ee 63,304 | 11-7 15,418 2-7 149,231 | 40-8 291,950 66-3 
Hrancers/prieaek. eels. : 74,733 | 1-2 139,710 | 2-3 980,338 | 12-9 657,086 7:5 
COrMAAN Yates. ha tise, Nec: 211,553 | 1-9 114,332 | 1-1 || 1,358,878 | 11-1} 1,068,938 6-0 
Guatemala ff £00 OS. 32,079 | 51-5 33,026 | 36-4 76,900 | 84-2 120,274 | 93-3 
FLOR GUPAS toys etrs sank aesiers 54,441 | 76-3 29,030 | 86-2 151,723 | 96-9 164, 737 97-7 
TGV Meee rte weaken o tpee:ab.0 ors 602,402 | 17-9 292,929 | 11-8 743,502 | 32-7 81,337 4:5 
AspANIS Lea .. H4 BE SINGO. 593,008 | 10-3 291,945 | 6-5 739,264 | 2-8 | 1,256,870 6-0 
NSXICOM ena een eek 169,261 | 26-7 310,317 | 54-3 || 2,744,131 | 78-8 | 2,311,287 |. 97-9 
Netherlands: ..%% 20.200. 102,876 | 2-9 53,612 | 1-5 |] 2,053,585 | 15-5 |} 1,239,447 | 12-5 
Netherlands East Indies. 192,075 | 27-4 58,607 | 6-6 388,168 | 54-8 575,313 | 58-7 
PNOLWAVasen Cae oe cece 2,227 | 0:3 55,419 | 7-6 535,900 | 8-0 456,614 6-0 
— ge rie CA eae ae 7 1-7 1,370 | 8-3 227,279 | 69-0 206,778 | 72-1 
TEC a Rosia he ie eco Cee aera 2,589 | 0-1 106} 0-0 731,549 | 59-7 576,142 | 66-5 
Philippine Islands **3.3..'. 121,056 | 18-3 165,082 | 51-3 356,715 | 19-2 459,647 | 33-9 
Poland and Danzig........ 10,084 4-1 8,306 3-6 111,195 | 15-1 201,010 18-7 
Portuguese Africa......... 2,358 | 19-6 Nil - 703,628 | 35-5 271,121 22-7 
PP UOTLOMNICOM er aise tick claus 1,852 | 32:5 Md - 213,935 | 51-5 277, 200 75-8 
VOU ON Sts oh acter bed octde = 27,165 | 1-1 8,837 | 0-4]] 1,277,263 | 40-5 1, 178,135 | 20-1 
Bwitzenland'..c: eiteacs coe 132,235 | 3:5 29,751 | 1-0 86,167 | 14-6 210,151 | 27-2 
RUPE Ye emnae den. sedis ots 115,161 | 35-0 167,042 | 61-4 19,048 | 4-4 487 0-0 
WeneZela: nek sslne > ve ans 6,919 | 0-3 1,597 | 0-1 ]} 1,363,602 | 98-2 | 1,249,613 | 97-2 
Totals, Foreign Coun- 
ETIGS2 2 Ly TONER S. 6,072,637 | 7-27 | 4,302,266 | 6-6 | 27,145,227 | 20-9 | 21,688,477 | 17-7 
Grand Totals...... 6,293,764 | 2-0 | 4,602,063 | 1-9 || 73,535,861 | 11-4 | 46,295,169 8-4 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 2 Totals include other countries not 
specified but are exclusive of trade with the United States. 3 Included with Germany. 


Subsection 10.—Comparison of the Volume of Imports and Exports. 


The statistics of the external trade of Canada are analysed in this subsection 
to reveal changes in the physical volume of external trade as well as in the dollar 
value of that trade. Value figures alone may be somewhat misleading when used to 
show the physical growth of production and external trade. When, for example, 
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Table 1 of this chapter is examined, it seems to show stagnation in external 
trade between the early 70’s and the middle 90’s of last century and a very rapid 
growth thereafter. Yet we know that the apparent stagnation is due partly to the 
fall in general prices between the ’70’s and the middle ’90’s, while the rapid growth 
of the later figures is exaggerated by the rise of prices after 1897, especially in the 
war period, 1914 to 1921. Since 1929 another precipitate decline in prices has 
exaggerated the actual decrease of trade. Thus the figures as published give us 
no true measure of the volume of external trade, yet, of the commodities that 
satisfy human needs, it is the volume rather than the value with which the masses 
of the population are more intimately concerned. Volume is, from many points of 
view, a more important consideration than value, and it is desirable to secure a 
record of the fluctuations in the volume of the country’s trade as distinguished from 
the value thereof. This objective is attempted with regard to world trade in Sub- 
section 1 of this chapter in which the internationally familiar term ‘quantum’ 
has the same significance as ‘volume’ here. Table 21, which follows, serves the 
same purpose with regard to Canadian external trade. 


The method adopted for ascertaining the fluctuations in volume has been to 
take a base year—1936—and to revalue the quantities of each commodity imported 
or exported in any given year at the average import or export value of that com- 
modity in the standard or base year. Where quantities are not available, the values 
of items are assumed to have moved in the same direction and in the same pro- 
portions as closely related commodities. For this reason the results must not be 
regarded as of great precision but, since the value of goods not returned by quantity 
and of those not comparable over a limited series of years is small in comparison 
with the total trade, the amount of error introduced on this account is inconsiderable. 
By this method it is comparatively easy to compare the volume of the trade in a 
particular year with that in a recent year and the margin of error is fairly small. 
When, however, a comparison of the volume of trade in a particular year with that 
of a more remote year is undertaken, the margin of error 1s very much greater. 
Certain. new commodities have come into existence in the course of the period, 
while the qualities of others have been materially changed; further, various new 
items have been added to the customs classifications, and it is not always possible 
to say just what customs items at present correspond with those of a year as long 
past as 1914. For these reasons comparisons with the pre-war fiscal year ended 
1914 were discontinued after 1929. This comparison for 1929 and certain previous 
years appears at pp. 581-583 of the 19830 Year Book. For similar reasons the re- 
tention of 1926 as the base year was tending to lessen the reliability of recent calcula- 
tions, and, consequently, 1936 has been taken as a new base year. Comparisons 
with 1936 are carried back to 1932 at pp. 583-585 of the 1988 Year Book. 


In Table 21 the values and volumes of imports and exports, respectively, for the 
years 1934 to 1939 are compared with 1936, for the main groups, as follows: the 
imports and exports are first shown at the values at which the trade was recorded; 
the same imports and exports are then shown at the value they would have had 
if the average price or unit value had been the same in each year as it was in 1936. 
In other words, the figures on the basis of 19386 average values enable a comparison 
to be made of the imports or exports for the given years on the basis of variations 
in quantity only, variations due to different prices having been eliminated. Index 
numbers of declared values, that is, the total declared values of the imports or 
exports in each year expressed as percentages of 1936, are then given. These are 
followed by the index numbers of average values, which show the prices at which 


) ee ee 
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goods-were imported or exported in each year expressed as percentages of the prices 
in 1936. Finally, the index numbers of physical volume show the relative quantity 
of merchandise imported or exported in each year expressed as a percentage of the 
quantity of the same merchandise in 1936. 


The fiscal year 1939 shows decreases in the volume of imports under most of the 
main groups as compared with 1938 figures, although all were higher than in 1936. 
The greatest change since the low period of the depression represented by the fiscal 
year 1933 is the increase in the imports of non-ferrous metals. 


In the latter half of Table 21, dealing with exports, the index numbers of volume 
show a considerable drop from 1938 figures in the cases of the wood and paper, iron, 
non-metallic minerals, and animal products groups. The volume of agricultural 
and vegetable products increased from the low figure recorded in 1938 but the 
average values or the prices at which they sold in the world markets showed a 
substantial decrease. The volume of fibres and textiles exported continued to 
increase but prices were the lowest since 1933. 


The index numbers of average values of total imports fell from 105-9 in 1938 
to 96-3 in 1939, while the index of average values of total exports fell in the same 
period from 114-3 to 104-5. As prices of imports and exports fell by almost the 
same percentage, there was not much change in Canada’s barter terms in world 
trade, which suffered so severely during the depression owing to the much greater 
decline in the prices of primary goods than in those of highly fabricated commodities. 
See also Subsection 1, pp. 501-508 regarding price disparities in world trade. 


21. —Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by 
Main Groups, Fiscal Years 1934-39. 


1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939.1 


’ Group. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Values as Declared. SE UE 
z $7000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 90,829} 109,419} 110,342) 131,400) 146,335} 121,266 
Animals and Their Products.................. 19,842} 19,957! 24,314! 27,863} 30,400) 24,399 
BB FOR ANG COXUIERS rie oA )stretiaiteccie bEe oSale oe 79,372 81,798 89,814] 104,811} 108,932 84,984 
WUGOCIAnth ADT: .bo8 sis sa gue cs dees ss 19,358] 21,200} 23,272) 28,928) 34,221) 31,942 
Pronand Its Products «cise ws acca ann os Gana 69,127) 100,056} 114,254) 150,239) 209,237) 154,057 
INon-Férrous Metals wiz. 0). os. cee cs de. 8Ge es 20,171 28,497; 33,686] . 37,038} 47,064 36, 254 
Non-Metallic Minerals.....................0.. 83,397] 102,428] 105,421) 116,948) 136,663) 121,307 
Chemicals and Allied Products............... 25,584} 28,872} 29,920) 33,105) 36,890) 34,891 
BCOMANCOUS swt ey Byte este fe oR s shovels 26,119} 30,204) 31,696] 41,544) 49,328] 49,128 

Totals, Declared Values............. 433,799| 522,431) 562,719} 671,876} 799,070) 658,228 


On the Basis of 1936 Average Values. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 93,225] 105,583) 110,342} 126,983] 135,376) 133,521 
Animals and Their Products.................. 22,705 22,404 24,314 25,900 27, 682 25,639 
MADTOR ANG LEX OB om nw. ours Heyes bowel ee eA 86, 205 82,647 89,814 98,906] 101,251 90,039 
WV OOGIANC | PANO. «rie sials lates sictelsaa be Sekt ts 18,210 21,728 23, 272 28,934 34, 663 32, 880 
Pron and:1ts Products. oo... .).0, can. doe abe 74,398! 103,237] 114,254) 148,360) 193,411) 146,347 
Non-Ferrous Metals...............000ccceeeeee ach le 28,781 33,686} 41,584) 52,451 55, 167 
Non-Metallic Minerals...................0000. 93,520} 94,819] 105,421) 113,610} 126,761) 115,891 
Chemicals and Allied Products............... 25,600} 28,629] 29,920) 32,851] 37,446] 35,198 
BIEPOUANCOUS 6 fc oifarh fais atae. FAS ROA Los 28,760 30,328} 31,696 40,670 45,477 48,773 

Totals, at 1936 Average Values....... 465,335| 518,156] 562,719] 657,798] 754,518) 683,455 


1 Subject to revision. 
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21.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of pag ahi by 
Main Groups, Fiscal Years 1934-39—continued. 


Group. 


Index Numbers of Declared Values. 


Agricultural.and Vegetable Products 
Animals and Their Products 


ee eee ole oe we 


Mibres andi@lextilesy. gchseacesyas oc eetee ee, 


Wood andvPaper teak cana OR Os) 
Jron and Its Products 


Ce ee a) 


re 


ec 
Ce 


ee 


Index Numbers of Average Values. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 
Animals and: Their Products...:...:.........5 
Hibresiands Lextilesuren. acess orcs eee crntctee ee. 
Wood and,-Papers:* ts here. ste saree ceeds oe 
ia and Its Products 


ee 


Ce ee ee 
ec e tee e ree wen es 


see ee 


Index Numbers of Physical Volume. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 
Animals andl heirsProductsse ecw ae oe ocretere 
Pibres and. Pextiles <a. whee ie egcte cata ema: 
Wood?and Paperyn Gikevecn ee etnies deta ee 
Iron and Its Products 


Ce 


©, 070 50, © 0 © 00.08 60.00 © 6 e660 S196 0 


a) 


ee a 


Values as Declared. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 
Animals and Their Products.................. 
Hbres andl OXbIles tents ae ee ae ee 
Wood andsPaper Gn tetes se bide ea, aie cae 
Tron and Its Products 


CY 


ee 
ry 
ee ey 


ete meee ee mm ew oe eee eeeeerereseee 


eee eer ererese 


1 Subject to revision. 


1934. | 1935.’ | 1936. | 1937. | ‘1938. | 1939.2 
INDEX NUMBERS. 
(1936=100.) : 

82:3} 99-2} 100-0/ > 119-1] 182-6] 109-9 
“81-61 82-11 100-0} 114-6} + 125-0/ 100-3 
iggeal. 'g1-4|. 100-0] 116-7] | 121-3). 94-6 
83-2). 91-1] 100-0, 124-3] 147-0] 137-3 
60-5} “87-61 100-0)’ 131-5} | 183-1] > 134-8 
-59-9| 84-6]  100-0| —-110-0| -. 139-7} 107-6 
“79.4/ 97-21 —:100-0/ ~—«110-9| 129-6} 115-1 
“285.51: 96-51 100-0} - 110-6}. 123-3] 116-6 
82-4, 95-3] 100-0 131-6] 155-6| 155-0 
77-1] 92-8] 100-0] 119-4) 142-0]. 117.0 
97-4 103-6] ~ 100-0 103-85] +108-1| 90-8 
87-4; 89-1] 100-0/- 107-6] 109-8} 95-2 
92-11 99-0 100-01  106-0/ 107-6} 94-4 
106-3} 97-6| 100-0/ 90-01 += 98-7 ~—s-97-4 
92-91 96-9]  100-0| 101-3] 108-2] 105-3 
84-4 99-0] 100-01 —-89-1 89-71 65-7 
89-21 108-0| . 100-0]. 102-9|.:.-107-8| 104-7 
99-91 . 100-8! 100-0;  100-8| 98-5} 99-1 
90-81 99-6 100-0] 102-1| 108-5] 100-7 
93-0| 100-8}  100-0| 102-1) 105-9} 96-3 
84-5 95-7/  100-0| 115-1) ~—«122-7] «121-0 
93-4|  92-1/ 100-0 ~~ 106-5] 113-9] 105-4 
96-0/  92-0/  100-0/ 110-1; 112-71 —:100-3 
78-21 93-41 100-0] 124-3] 148-9] 141-3 
65-1} 90-4} 100-0 129-9 169-3] «128-1 
67-4 85-41 100-01 123-41 ~=—-155-7| - 163-8 
83-71 89-9 100-0 107-8| 120-21 «109-9 
85-6 95-7} 100-0 109-8] 125-2] 117-6 
90-7}  95-7| 100-0 128-3]  143-5| . 153-9 
82-7 92-4 134-1) 121-5 


100-0 116-9 


~ $7000 


182, 875 
121,242 
13,251 
214,488 
58, 682 
272, 633 
24,579 
20,584 
18, 628 


926,962 — 


$’000 
235,324 


$7000 


346,451 
133,941 
12,830 
223,918 
53,173 
230, 152 
26,081 
16,018} 19,238 
13,113} 15,398} 18,666 


849, 030/1,061,182)1,070,229 


$’000 
226,234 


$’000 
242,862 


13, 844 


756,626 
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21. Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by 
Main Groups, Fiscal Years 1934-39—concluded: 


Group. 


1934. 


~ 1985. 


1936. 


1937. 1938." 


1939.2 | 


‘On pe Basis of 1936 Average Values. '' 


Aaricitearad and Vegetable Prsiiicta: et AS AS) 
Animals and Their Products. hie 5 nee i Dd 
Fibres‘and Textiles......7:.:. aN. Merde Rare ete cle 
Wood and. Paper. mw! cero ceases) cp Leo 
MEOMvANn Ca LenieROCUUICLSU atte ann Pee Fic eas 2 oats tS 
Non-Ferrous Metals. ........... be gene Ree Beha pits 
Non-Metallic BEET AIG NI ccs hla oelalole oo BK s a.iis 


. Totals, at 1936 Average Values. . 


Index Numbers of Declared Values. i 


$000 


83,932 

8,541 
142,565 
26, 187 
196, 725 
15,758 
14,420 
12,363 


Agricultural ‘and Vegetable Products..... ee oe Ee 7, 
Animals and Their Products.................. 74-5 
MOOS ANG LeXLUOSee 5 ca) Skee eons pialee ta tieee 76-2 
Weodiand Paper:. 6)... 23). 25 ae ee ge ted Eee 18r7 
ronan del tS Pe TOGUCES....4. Vlad Phen eich cise cael 50-9 
Non-Ferrous Metals. ....... nyse aM eh MEAS AYOLD 
Non-Metallic Minerals... ...... 5.00 .cmeep-sckchins U6 
Chemicals and Allied Products schist Se: 
Miscellaneous: 22... ie aS Aegan ihe of be 79-0 
Total Indexes of Declared Values.... 78-4 
. Index Numbers of Average Values. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 86-0 
Animals and Their Products...............4:. 89-5 
Fibrés and Textiles:.:........° Sah eee 91-7 
Wood and Paper......:...... Pete tlar MOA ASE LSS ‘100-4 
PROUrAM GILES ROCUICES eh. a ceases wee ork 101-7 
Non-Ferrous Metals: .. 2. sversc...5.: bliss Sa hege: 85-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals. .....5.......0c.00ecee> 94-0 
Chemicals and Allied Products....... WEE eke 96-0 
Meat MARGOUG, 24). s4)4) 9. Fo) WEG s Bd. do oo 41, 83-8 
: Total Indexes of Average Values..... 90-2 
Index Numbers of Physical Volume. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ ie 98-0 
Animals'and Their Products..........:....... ~ 83-2 
Fibres and Textiles: .. 0.6 ...000:...00.. WA TAd 83-1 
POO eANC PADOL sy. seccvetsproews vealed: ors Moss Rea 78-4 
Mrontand: tts Prodtcts:..¢50. svc lesetes tee 50-0 
Non-Ferrous Metals............... EAE DA. 92-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals...............0.000e0e- 82-6 
Chemicals and-Allied Products. .........02. “J? 90-0 
Miseellaneous................. Hy eS 94-3 
| Meroe ae x 

Total Indexes of Physical Volume. .. 87-0 


238,053 


$’000 


227, 209 


13,528 


$’000 


242, 862 
100,932 


‘10,274 


181, 832 
52,368 
212.547 
19,084 
16,018 
13,113 


738,544| 803,785) . 849,030 


$7000. 


183, 292 
131,276 


$’000 


306, 908 
130, 634 
11,674 
211,784 
50,902 
219,611 
25, 726 
19,771 
14,813 


991,823) 936,388 


INDEX NUMBERS. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE—concluded. 


$’000 


201,974 
114,366 
14,900 
177,302 
52,024 


266, 790 


22, 205 
‘19, 689 
18,110 


887,360 


94. 


4 


(1936=100.) 

100-0 142-7 96-9 
100-0 132-7 134-9 
100-0 124-9 138-5 
100-0 123-1 139-4 
100-0 101-5 133-2 
100-0 108-3 137-6 
100-0 136-7 153-7 
100-0 120-1 130-6 
100-0 117-4 142-3 
160-0 125-0 126-1 
100-0 112-9 128-4 
100-0 102-5 103-7 
100-0 109-9 107-4 
100-0 105-7 115-0 
100-0 104-5 111-7 
100-0 104-8 113-1 
100-0 101-4 103-5 
100-0 97-3 103-7 
100-0 103-9 100-1 
100-0 107-0 114-3 
100-0 126-4 75:5 
100-0 129-4 130-1 
100-0 113-6 128-9 
100-0 116-5 121-2 
100-0 97-2 119-2 
100-0 103-3 121-6 
100-0 134-8 148-6 
100-0 123-4 126-0 
100-0 113-0 142-2 
160-0 116-8 110-3 


tel Subject torevision. ~ ahaa * : 
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Section 4.—The Tourist Trade of Canada.* 


Tourist Expenditures in Canada.—In recent years the tourist trade has 
become an important source of revenue in certain sections of the Dominion, materi- 
ally affecting the balance of trade. It represents the economic disposition of national 
assets in which Canada is particularly rich, namely: its picturesque scenery; its 
invigorating climate; its opportunities for hunting, fishing, and boating, as well 
as for winter sports—for the exploitation of which a considerable capital expenditure 
has been made on hotel accommodation, improved highways, and other attractions. 
Those entering from the United States in automobiles are by far the most important 
class of tourist. The business accruing to the Dominion in this manner represents 
some return for expenditures on highways which have been very large in the period 
since the War of 1914-18. In order to attract this traffic, highways have been built 
through regions of picturesque scenery, such as the Rocky Mountains, northern 
Ontario, and the Laurentians and Gaspe in Quebec. A further asset for Canada 
arises from the fact that these scenic regions with their invigorating climate are at 
their best in the summer holiday season when motorists are most ready to travel. 
The expenditure of travellers coming to Canada from other countries has the same 
effect, in so far as its influence on the balance of trade is concerned, as the export 
of additional commodities would have. Indeed, in so far as commodities are sold 
’ to tourists travelling in the Dominion, the exportable surplus of such commodities 
is reduced. 


It is impossible to obtain a direct record of expenditures of this kind. More- 
over, even a rough estimate of the total is extremely difficult to make, as visitors 
to Canada are of all classes, engaging in widely different activities or forms of 
recreation, remaining for varying periods, with expenditures undoubtedly ranging 
from very small to very large amounts. 


Tourists who enter Canada may be divided into two broad classes: (1) those 
coming in via ocean ports; and (2) those entering from the United States. The 
latter may be subdivided into entries by (a) automobile, (6) rail or steamer, and 
(c) other modes of travel, as bus, aeroplane, ferry, etc. In 1939 these classes are 
estimated to have expended in Canada: (1) $12,000,000; and (2) $262,000,000, with 
entries under (a) $168,000,000, (b) $73,000,000, and (c) $21,000,000. 


The Department of National Revenue records the number of tourists entering 
Canada in automobiles from the United States through each of the ports of entry 
along the Border. Estimates of the expenditures of tourists of this class in 1939; 
according to the Provinces by which they entered, are as follows: Maritime 
Provinces, $14,000,000; Quebec, $27,000,000; Ontario, $112,000,000; Manitoba, 
$3,000,000; Saskatchewan, $1,000,000; Alberta, $1,000,000; and British Columbia, 
$10,000,000. 


Expenditures of Canadian Tourists Abroad.—Canadian tourists visiting 
other countries may be classified in the same way as tourists entering Canada. 
The total expenditures of such Canadian tourists to other countries were estimated 
in 1939 to be as follows: to overseas countries, $14,000,000; to the United States 
by automobile, $44,000,000; to the United States by rail or steamer, $30,000,000; 
and to the United States by other modes of travel, $21,000,000; a total of $109,- 
000,000. 


_ _* Abridged from “The Tourist Trade in Canada, 1920-26’, and reports for each year from 1927-39, 
inclusive, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These reports contain full explanations of the 
methods used in making the estimates. 
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22.—Estimated Tourist Expenditures in Canada and of Canadians Abroad, 1924-39. 


By Tourists from Other Countries in Canada. By Canadian} Excess by 


Tourists Tourists 
Year Via Via Via Via Bus, in from Other 
Ocean Automobile | Rail or Boat |Aeroplane,etc. Total. Other Countries 
Ports. from U.S. | from U.S. | from U.S. Countries. | in Canada. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1924. .:.. 17,012,000 | 76,662,000 | 79,328,000 1 173,002,000 || 84,973,000 | 88,029,000 
1925 ohie 15,430, 000 98,416,000 79,328,000 1 193,174,000 86,160,000 | 107,014,000 
VOZO Baise e 12,235,000 | 109,604,000 79,328,000 1 201, 167,000 98,747,000 | 102,420,000 
1927 eer ios 14,444,000 | 153,768,000 70, 265, 000 1 238,477,000 || 108,750,000 | 129,727,000 
1828. So ey 13,735,000 | 188,974,000 72,521,000 1 275, 230,000 || 107,522,000 | 167,708,000 
1929. Ses 13,794,000 | 215,577,000 80,008, 000 1 309,379,000 || 121,645,000 | 187,734,000 
1OSOn Sak 12,955,000 | 202,409,000 63, 874, 000 1 279, 238,000 || 100,389,000 | 178,849,000 
1OSTE Te. aaee 12,018,000 | 188,129,000 50, 629, 000 2 250, 776, 000 76,452,000 | 174,324,000 
1982 Bite, 10,543,000 | 159,838,0002} 42,067, 0002 1 212,448,0002)| 57,403,000 | 155,045,000 
19835253 7, 763, 000 77,250,000?) 32,111,0002 1 117, 124,0002] 50,860,000 66, 264, 000 
1934..,... 9,455, 000 86, 259, 000 34, 260, 000 16,000,000 | 145,974,000 63, 658, 000 82,316, 000 
VOB Or 320.08 10,117,000 | 132,162,000 53,499, 000 19,000,000 | 214,778,000 95,600,000 | 119,178,000 
1936) 250% 12,946,000 | 153,509,000 64, 844, 000 20,000,000 | 251,299,000 || 110,400,000 | 140,899,000 
1937 eae 16,972,000 | 181,332,000 65, 277, 000 27,000,000 | 290,581,000 || 124,422,000 | 166,159,000 
1938.22.04 14, 683,000 | 177,890,000 69, 277, 000 20,000,000 | 281,850,000 |} 121,958,000 | 159,892,000 
1959) eect 12,413,000] 168,607,0002) 72,751,0002} 21,000,0002) 294,771,0002) 108,796,000 | 165,975,000 


1 Information not available on a comparable basis. 


‘ 2 Converted into Canadian funds at average 
rates of exchange for the period. 


Until the depression made itself felt in 1930, there was a steady increase in the 
amounts spent both by tourists from other countries in Canada and by Canadians 
in other countries. During the years 1930-32 the tourist trade, in spite of successive 
declines, exhibited a surprising vitality as compared with the generally depressed 
state of trade and industry. In each of these years the expenditures of tourists 
in Canada (and in the latter two the balance after deducting the corresponding 
expenditures of Canadians in foreign countries) constituted an ‘invisible’ export 
of greater value than any single commodity exported. A marked contraction 
in both volume of travel and tourist expenditures occurred in 1933 and conditions 
in 1934 were very little better. A pronounced improvement in tourist trade took 
place in 1935 and since then it has maintained a level approximating that existing 
before the depression. 

The depressing effect of the outbreak of war in September, 1939, was parti- 
cularly noticeable in the case of motor travel between the United States and Canada. 
Sixty-day permits issued to automobile tourists, which had increased by 2:5 p.c. 
to the end of August as compared with the corresponding period of 1938, declined 
by 5-2 p.c. in the last four months of the year as compared with the same months 
of 1988. Cars entering on 48-hour permits fell 2-8 p.c. to the end of August and 
8-2 p.c. during the remainder of the year. Toward the end of the year, the de- 
clining tendency was checked somewhat. As compared with the corresponding 
months of 1938, entries of cars on 60-day permits declined 2-8 p.c. in September, 
and 14-0 p.c. in October but only 1-4 p.c. in December, while cars staying for.48 
hours or less declined 5-5 p.c. in September, 17-2 p.c. in October, and 0-8 p.c. in 
December. 

For the year as a whole, automobile travel to Canada declined by only 3-1 p.c. 
Moreover, this decline was accounted for wholly by a falling-off in the number of 
short-stay cars since those on 60-day permits increased by 4,342, and those on 6- 
month permits by 229. The number of tourists travelling by rail rose 3:0 p.c. and 
those travelling by boat also rose by 0-9 p.c. 
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Section 5.—Balance of International Payments.* 


Statements of the Canadian balance of international payments provide an 
annual summary of the current transactions in merchandise, gold, and services, and 
the movements of capital between Canada and other countries. ‘Thus, besides 
the visible balance of merchandise trade, account is taken of the less apparent 
exchanges of services and capital frequently termed the ‘invisible’ items. The 
statement is divided into two accounts, the current account and the capital account, 
in order to distinguish current income and disbursements from transactions on 
capital account. 

Transactions on Current Account.—The current account includes all 
current transactions in goods, gold, and services. The total credits in the account 
show estimates of credits received by Canada each year from the sale of merchandise, 
gold, and services to other countries, while total debits include estimated payments 
to other countries by the Dominion for purchases of merchandise or services, in- 
cluding payments of interest and dividends on British and foreign investments in 
Canada. Therefore, the current account furnishes a measure of the total external 
income and disbursements of the nation. It also indicates the net movement of 
capital between Canada and other countries each year, for any difference between 
current income and disbursements abroad must, in theory, reflect a movement of 
capital. For example, when credits on current account exceed debits there is a 
credit balance reflecting an outflow of capital from Canada, as current income 
from abroad is greater than all disbursements of a current character abroad under 
such circumstances, the resulting surplus supply of foreign exchange being utilized 
either to increase Canadian capital assets abroad or to reduce capital liabilities 
abroad. Conversely, when disbursements abroad on current account exceed ex- 
ternal income there is a debit balance reflecting an import of capital. In other words, 
to obtain foreign exchange under the latter circumstances to meet the excess of 
current disbursements over income, Canada either has borrowed capital abroad or 
disposed of or withdrawn Canadian assets abroad. Thus, while the balancing 
item of the current account reflects the net movement of capital, its accuracy is 
limited by the degree of completeness and precision attained in the estimates of the 
current account items. Furthermore, it is at best only a measure of the net move- 
ment of capital and therefore does not disclose the great diversity and large volume 
of movements of capital revealed by the direct analysis of capital movements in 
the capital account. 

Capital Movements.—The capital account delineates the movements of 
capital between Canada and other countries. The broad distinction between trans- 
actions appearing in the current account and those appearing in the capital account 
lies in the fact that the former group represents payments for current purchases of 
goods or services, whereas the latter group are on capital account and usually reflect 


changes in either Canada’s external assets or liabilities, although all changes of | 


the latter type, it should be noted, do not give rise to movements of capital. Thus, 
the capital account performs a dual function. It indicates the general significance 
of capital movements in the foreign exchange market and accordingly, along with 
the current account, throws light upon the background of transactions upon which 
the foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar is dependent. It also makes it 
possible to appraise the effects of the movements of capital, during any period, upon 
the Canadian balance of international indebtedness. ‘The potential effects of 
capital movements upon the Canadian economy may be appreciated only by studying 


* Revised under the direction of Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief of the Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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the volume and character of the various counter movements. Often, although the 
net movement of capital during a period may be relatively small, the significant 
effects that the gross movements have upon the composition of the foreign assets 
and liabilities of Canada may be considerable. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has recently completed a comprehensive 
study of the Canadian balance of international payments from 1926 to date and, con- 
sequently, it is now possible to draw up for this period revised statements of the 
balance of payments that incorporate new information that has become available.* 
Of special interest is the detailed analysis of capital movements between Canada 
and other countries that has been revealed in the capital account. 


Gold Held under Earmark by the Bank of Canada.—Since February, 1936, 
the Bank of Canada, has been holding gold under earmark for clients abroad. These 
holdings presumably may be of either domestic or foreign origin. The physical 
movement of gold into or out of Canada is recorded in the trade tables as explained 
on pp. 499-501. Changes in the gold held under earmark involve international 
financial transactions which are considered in estimating Canada’s balance of inter- 
national payments (see Table 25). <A table on p. 563 of the 1939 Year Book gives 
this information by months, for the years 1987 and 1938. Since the outbreak of 
war in September, 1939, the Bank of Canada has not released information regarding 
the holdings of gold under earmark. 


Subsection 1.—The Geographical Distribution of Transactions in the 
Canadian Balance of International Payments. 


There are important counter movements within the Canadian balance of pay- 
ments that are disclosed by an analysis of the geographical distribution of transac- 
tions. While this distribution of transactions is based upon less well-defined 
data than the totals for all countries, the analysis shown in Table 23 does reveal 
the main outlines of the commercial and financial relations between Canada and the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and other countries. It throws light upon the 
external sources of demand for Canadian goods and services and the origin outside 
of Canada of foreign goods and services purchased or received by Canadians.. It 
also shows the direct source and destination of movements of capital although the 
beneficial ownership or ultimate destination of capital may not always be disclosed. 
Statistics of the balance of payments by countries, it should be noted, do not re- 
veal the currencies in which transactions are executed. In general they represent 
the country of residence of the participants (of transactions) rather than currencies. 

With few exceptions, the broad outlines of the transactions with each country 
have been consistent in the five years from 1934 to 1938. In each year there have 
been large balances of credits in the current accounts with the United Kingdom and 
with other overseas countries, while there were debit balances of varying importance 
in the current account with the United States, with the one exception of 1935, when 
debits and credits in current account dealings with the United States practically 
balanced. The predominant direction of the capital movements between Canada 
and each country was also generally consistent. The most pronounced movement 
was the large net outward movement of capital to the United States in each year 
varying from $226,200,000 in 1936 to $100,400,000 in 1938. There were also 
movements of capital on balance to the United Kingdom in four of the five years, 
although of more moderate proportions. The exceptional year was 1934 when 
e"The Canadian Balance of International Payments—A Study of Methods and Results’; also annual 


reportson the Canadian Balance of International Payments; published by and obtainable from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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the net inflow of capital from the United Kingdom was almost $100,000,000. In 
three of the five years, 1935, 1937, and 1938, there were appreciable inflows of capital 
on balance from other countries. 

In general, the distribution of commercial and financial dealings shown in 
the pattern described above discloses that surplus receipts from the United Kingdom 
and other countries have been used in recent years to settle the excess of payments 
to the United States on both current and capital account. In each year the main 
sources of net credits were in the current accounts with the United Kingdom and 
overseas countries. In some years credits on capital account with these countries 
also contributed to the available surplus. In most years the capital account with 
the United States gave rise to the largest balance of debits although net debits 
on current account with the United States were also heavy in some years. Out- 
flows of capital to the United Kingdom in four of the years also added to the balance 
of debits. 

With the advent of war, the outlines of the balance of payments may be ex- 
pected to change considerably from those described above. Some of the develop- 
ments that will undoubtedly alter the character of both the current and capital 
accounts are: greater concentration of activity in certain channels; the increased 
importance of public finance; the introduction of foreign exchange and other con- 
trols; realignments of foreign exchange rates; and the regulation of international 
capital movements. 


23.—Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1934-39. 
Norte.—Net receipts or credits (++); net payments or debits (—). 


Item. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939.1 


TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN CANADA AND 
ALL COUNTRIES. 
Current Account or Goons, Gotp, | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 $’000,000 | $700,000 
AND SERVICES. 


Mierchandisetecs) cee eee te tees +148-1 +192-7 +322-2 +213 -3 +181-9 +202-0 
Gold yh os rik Or Pater e, See eee see +109-6 +116-7 +131-0 +145-0 +156-5 +184-42 
‘POUTISU TEAC LE oo tree ee ie ees + 82-4 +119-2 +140-9 +170-3 +161-7 +165-0 
Interestiand dividendseien. o-.en ee. oo —211-6 —208-6 — 233-8 —246-2 —251-0 —260-8 
Hele hth. wos sae Sey cL eee — 27-9 — 14-1 — 17-8 — 25-5 — 25-4 — 40-8 
Miscellaneous services.................-- — 25-8 — 29-0 — 34-0 — 38-7 — 43-5 — 40-8 
Net Receipts or Credits............... +74-8 +176:9 | +308-5 | +218-2 | +180-2) +209-0 
CapritaL ACCOUNT. 
New issues and retirements of securities..| — 58-0 —154-4 —163-9 — 88-4 — 61-9 — 90-2 
Other security transactions.............. + 8-9 + 51-0 + 7-8 — 4-8 + 28-9 + 72-1 
Other capital movements............... — 66-7 — 70-1 — 97-6 —105-6 —102-0 —144-0 
Net Outward Capital Movement...... —115-8 | —173-5 | —253-7 | —198-8 | —135-0 | —162-1 
Residual-items,2:4).4 2427. 4 ee eee + 41-0}; + 3-4] + 54-8] + 19-4] + 45-2] + 46-9 


nee 


TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN CANADA AND 
Current Account or Goons, GoLp, THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


AND SERVICES. eS ee eee eee 
$000,000 | $’000,000 | $7000,000 | $’000,000 )$’000,000 |$’000,000 


Merchandise: ter 7 ah. Spee eee +155-2 +187-2 +271-6 +253-1 +220-4 4 
COMER Ie occ Brae shi vie AER Ans me + 27-0} + 15-6} + 58-8] + 31-8 | + 79-9 4 
AT OuRnIstjtrad Gs. Geen vices AON oe te een — 4.2 — 5-4 — 71 — 5:3 — 6:5 4 
Interestiand Gividends..):....2..:+...c. — 74-3 — 75-7 — 83-2 — 88-0 — 82-3 4 
Freight receipts and payments.......... — 3-6 — 0-4 — 3-6 — 6-0 — 6-2 4 
Miscellaneous services, etc.............. — 6-9 — 7-4 — 7:8 — 8:8 — 9-0 4 
Net Receipts or Credits............... + 93-2 | +113-9 +228-7 +176-8 +196-3 4 


—————. | ——— | | — | S| 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 587. 
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23.—Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1934-39—concluded. 


Item. 1934. 


Caritau Account. 


New issues and retirements of Canadian 


BECULIEIOS S055) tata sos ee aes + 9-9 
Other security transactions............. + 78-3 
Other capital movements............... + 10-7 
Net Inward Capital Movement........ + 98-9 


Net Outward Capital Movement...... 


CuRRENT Account oF Goops, GoLp, 
AND SERVICES. 


Merchandise...... th warehoghiuady brodeean 
SOLA Rae tee Ae chs Ray eA an cri ere, 


Freight receipts and payments.......... 


— 63-4 

ef 82-6 

uA 87-2 
71-2 

— 23-1 
Miscellaneous services, etc.............. 5- 6 


Net Receipts or Credits............... = 
Net Payments or Debits............... — 93-5 
CapitaL ACCOUNT. 

New issues and retirements of Canadian 

BOCUTILICS See eC E LEG eo eae — 66-0 
Other security transactions............. — 68-2 
Other capital movements............... — 78-8 
Net Outward Capital Movement...... —213-0 


a 


Current Account or Goons, Goup, 
AND SERVICES. 


Merchandise......... TER haa Seka: ke <i kke 
Sia [Oe Sony Be Cte ee Set 6 Tae oe eas 


Freight receipts and payments.......... 
Miscellaneous services, etc 


Ce ey 


Net Receipts or Credits............... 


CapitaL ACCOUNT. 


New issues and retirements of Canadian 

BOCUTITIES,, Soo eee at ee 
Other security transactions.............. 
Other capital movements............... 


Net Inward Capital Movement........ 
Net Outward Capital Movement...... 


1935. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 


| 
= 
bo 
bo 


THE UNITED STATES. 


— 35-1 
+101-1 
+125-6 
—170-6 
— 13-3 


> 958 


—107-3 
+111-1 
+175-6 
—200-2 
— 22-1 


— 12-4 


—134-1 
+ 64-2 
+167-0 
—201-4 
— 16-0 
= 13-4 


AND UNITED STATES. 


$000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 


$000,000 


1939.1 


TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN CANADA AND 
THE UNITED KINGDOM—concluded. 


$000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 


TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN CANADA AND 


S—— 


$000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 


> pe ee 


i ee a a a a 


SS ee Ee eee eee 


TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN CANADA AND 
COUNTRIES OTHER THAN UNITED KINGDOM 


$000,000 | $’000,000 


aR Se NS) eS) ee ee ee NE) ee ee) Re eee 


— | | | | | 


—S | —— | —— . | .. | | — 


1 Preliminary figures. 
rather than ‘‘Net Credits’’. 
4 Not available. 


89187—38} 


2TIn 1939 this item represents ‘‘Net Exports of Non-monetary Gold’, 
3 Difference between balancing items of current and capital accounts. 
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Subsection 2.—Balance of Payments in Recent Years. 


The outstanding features of the Canadian balance of international payments 
in the five years 1934 to 1938 have been the credit balances on current account in 
each year reflecting substantial surpluses of current external income over and above 
all current disbursements abroad. Large credit balances from exports of mer- 
chandise and from the tourist trade and growing credits from the sale of gold were 
more than suficient in earl year to meet payments to other countries on account 
of interest: and dividends, freight, and miscellaneous services. 


The large outflow of capital indicated by the credit GAlanieca on os account 
is analysed in the capital account. In each year there have been large outward 
movements of capital for the retirement of Canadian securities owned abroad with 
accompanying reductions in the contractual liabilities abroad of Canadian debtors. 
Other security transactions arising from the international trade in outstanding 
securities have in each year, except 1937, resulted in inflows of capital indicating a 
sustained external demand for Canadian securities. Other capital movements 
during the period under review have been outward in large volume and have been 
connected with the ‘activities of banks, insurance companies and other financial 
institutions, and international direct investments. The movements of capital 
during the period have had the effect of reducing materially the contractual lia- 
bilities abroad of Canadian borrowers, with accompanying declines in the interest 
payments on externally held Canadian bonds, as well as of increasing somewhat 
Canadian assets abroad. 


Current external income in 1937 and 1938 was large. In both years there 
were very substantial balances of credits on current account, although these were. 
smaller than in 1936. As total credits on current account were greater in 1937 
than in 1936, the contraction in the credit balance is explained -hy the fact that a 
greater increase in total external disbursements on current account took place in 
1936. While the credit balance on merchandise account was reduced in 19387, 
there were substantial increases in credits from gold and the tourist trade which 
offset in part the decline in merchandise credits and the increase in debits for interest 
and dividends, freight, and miscellaneous services. In 1938 the credit balance on. 
current account was somewhat smaller than in 1937 as total debits declined less 
than total credits. The principal changes in 1938 are reflected in smaller credit 
balances from the merchandise and‘ tourist trades and in larger receipts from gold, 
together with a slightly higher debit balance on account of interest and dividends. 

The net outward movement of capital was heavy in both. 1937. and 1938, 
although smaller than in 1936. The extraordinarily large outflows in 1935 and 1936 
for the redemption of Canadian securities owned outside of Canada were consider- 
ably reduced in 1937 and 1938 as a result of the development of less favourable 
conditions for refinancing.. The net movement of capital from the trade in out~ 
standing securities was outward on balance in 1937, in contrast to inward move- 
ment in 1938 and otber recent years. Other capital movements continued ‘to be 
outward’ on balance and heavier in both 1937 and 1938 than in previous years. 
A smaller part of the total outflow of capital in 1937 and 1938 was employed for the 
reduction of Canadian liabilities abroad than in the two preceding years. . 
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24.—Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1937 and 1938. 


Nortr.—If the estimates of the current and capital items below were absolutely correct and all inclusive, 
the balancing item of the current account and the balancing item of the capital account would be equal. 
The difference between these two amounts in the statement represents either errors in the computations 
or the omission of transactions that could not be traced at the time the tables were prepared. Figures 
for both years are. subject to revision. Corresponding figures for earlier years back to 1926 may be found 
in the report ‘‘!he Canadian Balance of International Payments—A Study of Methods and Results” 
issued by the eases Bureau of Statistics. 


ise 1937. . 1938. 
oat Credits | Debits | Net Credits | Debits Net 
tiem? (Exports, |(Imports, | Credits || (Exports, |(Imports, | Credits 
Visible | Visible (+) or || Visible | Visible |. (+) or 


and and Debits and and Debits 
Invisible).|Invisible). (—).  |\Invisible).| Invisible). (—). 


“Current cage a3 ae Services,} $'000,000 | $7000, 000 $000,000 || $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 
an old. 
Commodity Trade— 
Recorded merchandise exports and 


ESIC angegees a ate ale oath 1,125-0| 808-9 956-7 677-5 
_,Unrecorded imports of ships.......... - 2-3 noo 1:7 
Deductions for settlers’ effects and 1,125:0 811-2 956-7 679: 2 
other non-commercial exports and 
AWAY 9 (OY EEE Ph Oe a ap a a 3-9 9-8 Sp 7-9 
1,121-1 801-4 953-5 671-3 
- Correction for over-valuation of imports ~ 6-2 = 7-6 
: 1,121-1'| © 795-2 ; 953-5 663-7 


_ Minus ESE quartz and bullion 
from exports and plus silver and 
- other coin on imports............... 111-4 1-2 106-4 1:5 


‘Corrected totals of commodity trade..| 1,009-7/ 796-4 | +213-3 847-1 665-2 | +181-9 
Gold Exports and Imports—! 


INGHeMONCLALYomes af ccnniae tele ca eke 145-1 0-1 
Monetary * fo... et ete’. Bea's Nil Nil 156-52 4156-5 
PERG he lene eee 145-1 0-1 +145-0 
Freight receipts and payments, 7.0.p.... 111-7 137-2 — 25-5 79-6 | - 105-0 — 25-4 
OUFISE Oxpendtunes. cause aid b Vane sips 294-7 124-4 | +170:3 282-7 121-0 | +161-7 
Interest and dividend receipts and 
PIE ICH LS a Sure caine beyash. baccarat teeaeauls 78-8 325-0 — 246-2 66-0 317-0 —251-0 
Immigrants’ remittances.........0...¢.. 7:5 22-0 — 14:5 
Government receipts and exponditiiteas, 7:6 11-1 — 3:5 
‘Charitable and missionary contributions. 0-9 2-0 — 1-1 
Advertising transactions..............-. 2-7 2-5 + “0-2 
Motion picture remittances.............. Nil 4-5 — 4:5 bg 
Capital of immigrants and emigrants....| © 1-6 |- ae] 1 — 2-5 "93-4 66:9 | — 438+5 
‘ Earnings of Canadian residents employed 
in U.S.A. and U.S. residents employed 
Doo apna OFF 500, (oe ter ea 5 aie a a 4.9 1:7 );° + 3-2 
Net payments for entertainment services, 
royalties, etc., not included above..-.. -— 16-0 — 16-0 
Totals, Current Account.......... 1,665-2 | 1,447-0 | +218-2 || 1,455-3 | 1,275-1 | +180-2 
Capital Account. | | | | | 
‘New i issues of Canadian securities (par j 
\HEDI ELS) cy ig 6 ot ae: yeh Sy i re esi) - 92-9 = 
Commissions and discounts........... Sit | ae - 4-3 = 
“Net New Issues: oe). 04:6 ine 89-5. - +°89-5 88-6 + 88-6 
Bctivemonia of Canadian cecum tee (in- 
cluding maturities and redemptions)... - 177-9 | —177-9 - 150-5 | —150-5 
Purchases and sales of outstanding m4 
REGUIIGOS gir an Boshi i oo eats oe) 506-6 511-4 — 4-8 369-2 340-3 + 28-9 
: Net capital transactions of international 
branch. plarits, et0.%. 0). s.j<0s csacas . - 82-6 | — 82-6 
Insurance transactions, n.0.p....... here ae " 24-0 34-0 — 10-0 ‘i 102-0 102-0 
Net change in estimated net assets of ‘ a . 
Canadian banks outside Canada....... - 13:0 | — 13-0 }) 
Totals, Capital Account........... 620-1 818-9 | —198-84 457-8 592-8. |. .—135-04 
1 All gold coin and bullion exported and imported, including exports of gold-bearing quartz and ear- 
4 marked gold. , 2 Net credits. 3 Included in this item are the net movements of funds re- 


, sulting from the pediations of the branches, subsidiaries, etc., of British and foreign companies in Canada, 
subsidiaries, etc., of Canadian companies operating outside of Canada and the net movements of funds re- 
sulting from the ‘international transactions of Canadian trust companies. Although the more important 
current transactions of these concerns, such as dividends, have been included in the current account, various 
small items of current transactions that are difficult to segregate, remain in this item. 4 Direct 
estimate of net outflow of capital. 
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Internal trade is broad and complicated: it encompasses all values added to 
commodities traded in provincially and interprovincially by agencies and services 
connected with the storage, distribution, and sale of goods, such as railways, steam- 
ships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. It even 
embraces such services as those directed to the amusement of the people, such as 
theatres, sports, etc. 

The diverse resources of the various parts of the country have led to a vast 
exchange of products and the task of providing goods and services where they are 
required for consumption or use by a population of 11,315,000 accounts for a greater 
expenditure of economic activity than that required for the prosecution of Canada’s 
great volume of external trade, high though the Dominion ranks among the countries 
of the world in this field. 


Section 1.—Interprovincial Trade.* 


Canada may be divided into the following five economic regions, each deriving 
its specific character from the predominant occupations of its people:— 


1. The Eastern Fishing, Lumbering, and Mining Region, comprising the River 
Valley and Gulf of the St. Lawrence, together with the Atlantic Coast; in other words, 
the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, the northern part of the Province of 
Quebec (excluding the former District of Ungava), and a portion of northern Ontario. 

2. The Eastern Agricultural and Industrial Region, comprising the cultivated 
portions of the Maritime Provinces and of the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario. In 
the latter provinces the cultivated areas extend along the banks of the St. Lawrence 
and its tributaries. 

3. The Central Agricultural Region, extending from the Red River Valley to the 
Rocky Mountains and from the International Boundary to about 56° N. lat. 

4. The Western Fishing, Mining, and Lumbering Region, comprising the western 
portion of the Province of Alberta, the whole of British Columbia, and the southern 
portion of Yukon. 

5. The Northern Fishing, Mining, and Hunting Region, extending from the 
regions of permanent settlement northwards, and from the boundary of Labrador 
to the Pacific and to the Alaskan boundary. This vast region is sparsely inhabited 
by indigenous nomadic tribes engaged in fishing and hunting for their own support 
or for exchange with the fur-trading companies, and with individual traders who 
visit the region. In recent years mining activity has been developing in this region, 
especially along its southern fringe and in the basin of the Mackenzie River. In the 
east, a well-equipped port is located at Churchill. The Hudson Bay Railway and 


*Revised by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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this ocean terminal provide a short route to Europe for the products of the Prairie 
Provinces. 

Great differences exist between the products of these various regions; even the 
fisheries and lumber products of the East are quite distinct from those of British 
Columbia. The needs of the people throughout the country are met to a great 
extent by the exchange of the products of one region for those of another. 

Interprovincial trade in what is now Canada had its beginning, many years 
before Confederation, in the exchange of the furs and lumber products of Upper 
and Lower Canada for the fisheries and mineral products of the Maritimes. There 
is now a large trade of manufactured and raw materials between the economic 
regions of the Dominion, although large proportions of British Columbia’s lumber, 
minerals, fish, and fruits; the Prairie Provinces’ agricultural products; Ontario’s 
minerals; Quebec’s wood-pulp, paper, and asbestos; and the Maritime Provinces’ 
lumber, potatoes, fruit, and fish are exported to foreign countries. The products 
thus exchanged are carried principally on the railways, and, to a lesser extent, on 
the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes. In late years an increasing amount is 
being carried over the highways by motor-trucks. 

Monthly and annual railway traffic reports, published by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, show provincial and Dominion revenue freight traffic divided into 76 classes 
of commodities. The data also show the quantity of each class that originated 
and terminated in each province, and are of use in computing the net imports and 
exports of each province for each class of commodity. These statistics show rail 
traffic only, a limitation that should be borne in mind in connection with the trade of 
provinces having water transportation. The totals, however, give no indication of 
how the imports of manufactures are offset by the exports of grain, coal, etc., in 
particular provinces. Such analyses are possible only from the detailed data. 

The revenue freight traffic movement on the steam railways of Canada fluctuates 
to a certain extent with the yield of the crops and with activity in the mining and 
construction industries involving heavy movements of low-grade freight. The 
general trend from 1921 to 1928 was upward, increasing from 83,814,436 tons of 
freight carried in 1921 to 119,227,758 tons in 1928. In 1929, however, a decrease to 
114,600,778 tons was reported and, with the industrial depression, there were still 
greater decreases to 57,099,111 tons in 1933, but traffic began to improve during the 
last six months of 1933 and the total for 1934 was 18 p.c. greater than for 1933. 
The rate of increase was reduced somewhat during the first half of 1935 but con- 
‘tinued to the end of 1937. In 1988 the figures were back at about the 1936 level, 
but for 1939 another advance was shown. 


1.—Railway Revenue Freight Traffic Movement by Provinces, 1938 and 1939. 


Originating in Canada || Received from Foreign Totals, Freight 
or Specified Province. Connections. Originating.! 
Province. ee a ee 
1938. 1939. 1938. 1939. 1938. 1939. 
tons. ons tons tons tons tons 
Prince Edward Island....... 115,878 146,150 212 52 116,090 146,402 
OV AOCOLLA veces en ethos. © 6,189,425-| 6,895,499 115,446 97,229 || 6,304,871 6,992,728 
New Brunswick............. 2,011,152 2,130, 886 412,435 432,325 2,423 , 587 2,563,211 
MUS eC ss else eat 7,823,779 | 8,761,871 || 3,346,158 | 4,038,587 || 11,169,937 | . 12,800,458 
OER TIO Hats 6. 2 f= care ak aes 17,531,096. | 18,751,577 || 14,480,560 | 16,016,789 || 32,011,656 | 34,768,366 
MURIUODN Son ook cosas anc 4,769,163 | 4,473,696 221,972 192,539 || 4,991,135 4,666, 235 
Saskatchewan .:............ 1: 4,547,458 | 6,876,017 119,950 82,741 || 4,667,408 | 6,958,758 
PRIESTER ie eo tos yciosole a. «4. iehp's .. 8,267,940 | 8,590,823 65, 735 51,023 || 8,333,675 8, 641, 846 
British Columbia......... | »5;828,044 | 6,164,073 433 ,952 477,744 || 5,761,996 6,641,817 
Totals....... ...| 56,583,935 | 62,790,592 || 19,196,420 | 21,389,229 || 75,780,355 | 84,179,821 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 592. 
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1.—Railway Revenue Freight Traffic Movement by Provinces, 1938 and 1939—concluded. 


Terminating in Canada || Delivered to Foreign Totals, Freight 


or Specified Province. Connections. Terminating.! 
Province. h ai; ae AE 
1938. 1939. 1938. 1939. 1938. 1939. 
i9e]¢ tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Prince Edward Island....... 206, 569 224, 230 4,508 11,328 211,077 235,558 
Novarscotian dh. cnsaneeu 5,173,643 | 5,949,645 601,328 729,263 || 5,774,971 6,678,908 
New Brunswick............ 1,755,161 1,795,949 1,209, 240 1,416,159 2,964,401 3,212,108 
Quebech. Nase USyeeee 7,711,665 | 8,524,859 || 4,432,898 | 4,552,713 || 12,144,563 13,077,572 
Ontanioc fe; : cate eae 25,215,915 | 26,800,044 || 11,557,132 | 15,384,827 || 36,773,047 | 42,184,871 
Manitoba. tocstees coe hens: 3,656,537 | 3,767,827 268, 296 301,783 || 3,924,833 4,069,610 
Saskatchewan.............. 3,852,523 | 3,983,270 229, 607 311,388 || 4,082,130 4,294,658 
A lherta sv eascetcues silicic aac 2,634,983 | 2,501,941 353 243 || 2,635,336 2,502,184 
British Columbia........... 4,201,597 | 4,743,565 || 2,274,471 | 2,420,306 || 6,476,068 7,163,871 
Totalsos nce 54,408,593 | 58,291,330 || 20,577,833 | 25,128,010 || 74,986,426 | 83,419,340 


1 The freight originating and that terminating will not agree because that which originates within a 
certain year does not all terminate within the same year.. On the other hand, some that terminated in 
1939, for instance, originated within the previous year. 


Section 2.—The Grain Trade. 


Subsection 1.—Governmental Agencies Regulating or Co-operating with 
the Grain Trade. 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada are: the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, which administers the provisions of the Canada Grain Act, 
1912; and the Canadian Wheat Board, which operates under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, 1935. An article on the Canadian Wheat Board and its operations down 
to February, 1939, was specially prepared for the 1939 Year Book by T. W. Grindley, 
Ph.D., Secretary of the Board, and appears at pp. 569-580 of that edition. 


THE BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS. 


This Board was established in 1912 under the authority of the Canada Grain 
Act (c. 27, 1912). It assumed functions in regulation of the grain trade that were 
formerly carried out under the Manitoba Grain Act and the Inspection and Sale Act. 
The Board consists of a Chief Commissioner and not more than two other Com- 
missioners, appointed by the Governor in Council for periods of ten years. The 
chief offices of the Board are located in Winnipeg. 

The Board is responsible for the administration of the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act and its functions relate to: the grading and weighing of grain; deductions 
from grain for dockage; shortages appearing upon the delivery of grain into or 
out of any elevator; the unfair or discriminatory operation of any elevator; the 
deterioration of grain during storage or treatment; and any other provisions of the 
Act, or regulations made or licences granted thereunder. 


The Canada Grain Act.—The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contains at 
pp. 581-583 a historical summary of the more important points respecting the ship- 
ment, inspection, and sale of Canadian grain under the Canada Grain Act, and an 
outline of the Canada Grain Act of 1925 appears at p. 1017 of the 1925 Year Book. 
The 1929 amendments are dealt with at pp. 1047-1048 of the 1930 Year Book, and 
the Canada Grain Act, 1930, at p. 1101 of the 1931 Year Book. 
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Subsection 2.—Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year 1938-39.* 


A résumé of the movement begins with a description of the crop.in the Western 
Inspection Division. The 1938 wheat production in the four western provinces 
amounted to 337-4 million bushels. A carryover of 14-6 million bushels from the 
previous crop year and an import of 474,200 bushels brought the supplies of the 
Western Division to a total of 352-5 million bushels for the Aug. 1, 1938-July 31, 
1939, crop year. As for distribution, 233-4 million bushels were commercially 
disposed of, the chief items of which were 30-5 millions exported to the United 
Kingdom and. 147-7 millions shipped to the Eastern Division. Direct exports to 
the United States were 28-6 millions, and to other countries 9-9 millions. The 
total shipments from the Western Division were thus 216-7 million bushels. Wheat 
used by the milling companies for the manufacture of flour amounted to 16-7 
million bushels, of which 13-6 millions were ground into flour for domestic con- 
sumption. The rail movement eastward from the Western Division amounted to 
1-3 million bushels. Lake shipments from Fort William-Port Arthur were 177-1 
million bushels, with 146-6 millions going to Canadian ports and 30-2 millions to 
United States ports. The principal Canadian lake ports were those of Lake Huron 
and Georgian Bay, to which 44-4 million bushels were consigned, and Port Colborne 
with a consignment of 34-8 million bushels. Among the United States ports, 
Buffalo was of principal importance with 19-1 million bushels consigned to that 
port. Export clearances of wheat through Vancouver-New Westminster amounted 
to 38-2 million bushels, while Victoria cleared 1-2 million. Export clearances — 
from Churchill were 916,913 bushels, while direct overseas shipments from Fort 
William-Port Arthur totalled 337,093 bushels. Seed requirements for the Western 
Division were 32-8 million bushels; wheat fed to live stock and poultry totalled 
14-1 millions; and the carryover at the end of the crop year amounted to 49:2 | 
million bushels. 


The Eastern Division received during the crop year not only the eastern crop, 
estimated at 22-6 million bushels, but also shipments from the West aggregating | 
147-7 millions. The quantity on hand at the beginning of the crop year was 8-9 
million bushels, making, with an importation of 1-4 millions, a total supply for the 
Eastern Division of 180-6 million bushels. The distribution during the 1938-39 | 
crop year included 73-0 million bushels exported from St. Lawrence ports, 3-2 
millions exported from Saint John and Halifax, and 635,517 bushels exported to the 
United States for consumption and milling in bond. In addition, 12-2 million 
bushels from both Western and Eastern Divisions were cleared for export to the 
United Kingdom and other countries via the United States Atlantic ports of New 
York, Albany, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Eastern flour mills used 51-2 
million bushels. The carryover at the end of the crop year in the Eastern Division 
totalled 45-4 million bushels. 


Total export clearances of Canadian wheat during the 1938-39 crop year 
amounted to 139-3 million bushels, including 76-2 millions to the United Kingdom, 
10-2 millions to the United States, and 52-9 millions to other countries. In ad- 
dition, 20-7 million bushels of wheat were exported in the form of flour bringing 
the total export movement to 160 million bushels. 


* Revised in the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPAL FIELD CROPS 595 


2.—Production, Imports, Exports. and Home Consumption of Wheat in Relation to 
Population in Canada, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1930-39. 


Nore.—Statistics from 1868 to 1928 appear at p. 583 of the 1939 Year Book, 


: Imports. Exports. Apparent 
ear. ii ea ee 
je ests Toca peel re. a aL a 
’000 bu. bu. bbl. bu. bu. bbl. bu. "000 bu. 
1929-30........ 304,520} 1,003,998 82,384} 1,374, 726) 155,766,106} 6,778,023) 186,267,210) 111,943 
1930-31.. xine 420,672) 131,608 25,025} 244,221] 228,536,403} 6,701,663} 258,693,887] 139,487 
1931-32: 5.22... 321,325) 123,524 20,623) 216,328] 182,803,382} 5,383,594] 207,029,555] 117,560 
1932-33)... 40... 443, 061 51,320 27,043 173,014] 240,136,568) 5,370,613} 264,304,327 99,123 
1933-34........ 281, 892 10,676 89,442) 413,165] 170,234,013) 5,454,636] 194,779,875] 104,518 
1934-35........ 275, 849 2,794} 198,640} 896,674] 144,374,910] 4,750,310} 165,751,305] 101,583 
1935-36........ 281,935 15,111 61,422} 291,510] 232,019,649]  4,978,917| 254,424,775) 121,702 
1996-37 :..,... 219,218] 146,959 56,986] 403,396] 174,858,160} 4,525,665] 195,223,653 99,542 
1937-38........ 180,210} 5, 743,998 87,738] 6,138,819] 76,713,595) 3,609,656) 92,957,047) 103,562 
1938-39........ 360,010) 1,558,559 73,915} 1,891,177] 146,240,344] 4,604,245) 166,959,447) 121,219 


1 Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the average rate of 4} bu. to the barrel of 
196.1b. of flour. 


Per Capita Consumption of Wheat Milled for Food in Canada.—The 
average annual per capita consumption of wheat ground for human food in Canada 
during the ten years 1929 to 1938 was 4-0 bushels. The range for the period was 
between 3-8 and 4-4 bushels. The per capita consumption in 1938 was estimated 
at 3-8 bushels. Details for the years 1919-27 are given at p. 241 of the 1929 Year 
Book. Annual estimates are published in the April number of the ‘Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’. 


Subsection 3.—Distribution, Storage, and Inspection of Principal Canadian 
Field Crops. 


Distribution of Wheat, Oat, Barley, Rye, and Flaxseed Crops.—In the 
following tables the available stocks of five important field crops and the disposition 
of these crops is calculated for the years 1938 and 1939. ‘The carryover represents 
grain in the elevators, on farms, in transit, etc. A considerable quantity of grain is 
retained each year for seed. In the case of wheat, by far the larger part is exported 
or milled domestically for food. Large quantities of flaxseed are imported each year 
and most of the available stock is prepared in Canada for home consumption. 


The bulk of the oat crop is consumed as feed for live stock and over half of the 
total stocks of barley and rye are disposed of in the same way. In addition to the 
balances for home consumption as grain, the amounts not in merchantable condition 
or lost in cleaning are used mainly for feed. Therefore, these two items should be 
added to the balances for home consumption as grain, in order to get the apparent 
consumption of grains by live stock. This, of course, does not take into account the 
feeds, such as bran, shorts, and gluten, obtained as by-products from milling processes. 
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3.—Distribution of the Canadian Wheat Crops, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1938 and 
1939.: 


Notr.—F lour is expressed as wheat on the basis of one barrel of flour, weighing 196 ie being equal to 
43 bushels of wheat. Figures for earlier years will be found in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Item. 


Carryovers, Aug. 1, 1937, 

andsAur et, 1938 .eeee 
Gross production.......... 
Loss in cleaning........... 
Grain not merchantable... 


_ Net production and carry- 


Kmports: 2. n0. Syee oe. 
Available for distribution.. 


1938. 


"000 bu. 


214, 529 


1939. 


’000 bu. 


23,553 
360,010 
6,500 
3,373 


373,690 
1,891 
375,581 


Item. 1938. 

7000 bu. 

Exports as grain.......... - 76,714 

Exports as flour.......... 16,243 

Retained as seed......... 32,981 

Milled for food........... 42,841 
Carryovers, July 31, 1938, 

and July 31, 1939....... 23,553 
Balances for home con- 

sumption as grain...... 22,196 


000 bu. 


1939. 


146,240 
20,719 
34,502 
47,778 


94,632 
31,710 


4.—Distribution of the Canadian Oat Crops, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1938 and 


1939. | 
Item. 1938. 1939. Item. 1938. 1939. 
’000 bu. ’000 bu. ’000 bu. ’000 bu. 
Carryovers, Aug. 1, 1937, Exports as grain.......... AAUCE 9,603 
and: Aue. 1, OSS cme. os 18,266 19,499 Exports as meal, etc...... 3,796 4,618 
Gross production es Lee 268,442 371,382 Retained as seed......... 32,524 31,975 
Grain not merchantable... 9,147 7,956 || Milled for home consump- 
Net production and carry- EON eee oe te re 8,029 8,726 
OVETS. o88 ek wad Ch eee 277,561 382,925 || Carryovers, July 31, 1938, 
Dm ports ees cae es see eae 11,818 Big steep and July 31, 1939....... 19,499 48,796 
Available for distribution. 289,379 386,272 || Balances for home con- 
sumption as grain...... 220,754 282,554 


.§.—Distribution of the Bolte Barley Crops, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1938 and 


1939. 
Item. 19388. 1939. Item. 1938. 1939. 
000 bu. 000 bu. _ 7000 bu. ; 000 bu. 
Carryovers, Aug. 1, 1937, Exports as grain.......... 14,744 16,499 
and Aug 1, 1938.50.25 ayuoe 4,315 6.631 Consumed in breweries... 6,139 6,446 
Gross production.......... 83,124 102, 242 Retained asseed......... 8,908 8.695 
Loss in cleaning........... 253 185 || Milled for home consump- ; 
Grain not miotelnitable.. L118 1,375 SIODL se cee ers Loh 1,448 
Net production and carry- Pa Carryovers, July 31, 1938, 
OVCES: 2 incre cee 86,068 107,313 and July 31, 1939....... 6,631 gsi ine 
Tmporits:). eee e+. 2SRee. 3 4 Balances for home. con- 
Available for distribution. 86,071 107,317 sumption as grain...... 48,372 61,445 
6.—Distribution of the Canadian Rye Crops, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1938 and : 
1939. 
Item. 1938. 1939, Item. 1938. 1939. 
; C00 bu. ’000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 
Carryovers, Aug. 1, 1937, Exports asieraint. 08,.2: 648 1,758 
and Aug 1, 1938........ 409 986 EUXDORUSLASMHOURE ne unt ae 2 1 
Gross production.......... 5,771 10,988 || Retained asseed.....:... 1,112 1,653 
Loss in cleaning........... 8 60 || Milled for home consump- 
Grain not merchantable. .. 51 71 GION aes can vies eee 82 112 
Net production and carry- t Carryovers, July 31, 1938, - 
OVOTS Tha ee esis, 6,121 iit es and July 31, 1939....... 986 1,976 
Imports’! eee eee. 64 Balances for home con- 
Available for distribution... 6,185 All, 858 ||. sumption as grain....... 3,355 6,355' 
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‘Distribution of the Canadian Flaxseed Crops, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1938 and 


1939. 
Item. 1938. 1939. Item. 1938. 1939. 
000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. | 000 bu. 
Carryovers, Aug. 1, 1937, Exports as grain.......... 16 14 
Ante Ae O88 ote ce 465 219 Retained as seed......... 110 154 
Gross production.......... 775 1,259. || Milled for home con- 
Loss in'cleaning........... ‘\ 27 64 SUMPLIONL..g. cat heats a 1; 871 ' 1,780 
Grain not merchantable... 5 10 || Carryovers, July 31, 1938, 

Net production and carry- and July 31, 1939....... 219 119 
OBES iia hunl « <gis le vss 1,208 _ 1,404 || Balances for home con- 
TIGL ees ac ae ck cokes s-0 ol, 116 878 sumption as grain...... 108 215 

Available for distribution. . 2,324 2,282 . 


Storage and Inspection of Grain.—The growth of Canadian elevators in 
number and capacity has accompanied the expansion of grain acreage in the 
present century. Canadian elevators in 1901 numbered 426 with a capacity of 
18,329,352 bushels; in 1911, 1,909 elevators and 105,462,700 bushels; and in 1921, 
3,855 elevators and 231,213,620 bushels. There were, in 1939, 5,822 elevators with a 
capacity of 422,824,220 bushels. 


8.—Numbers and Storage Capacities of Canadian Grain Elevators, Licence Years 
1938 and 1939. 


NGra-Detailed statistics of elevators for the years 1901 to 1918 are given in the 1921 Year Book, pp. 
507-509, and the figures for later years will be found in successive Year Books. 


gag 1938. - 1939. 
Division, Elevator, and’ Province. a $$$ ___________ 
' Elevators. Capacity. Elevators. Capacity. 
No. bu. No. bu. . 
‘Western Dison 
Colntriy They abou 
Onbanio ns ties. ecco es hosts LIE 0 Ayu och ences Oey iO 2 45,000 3 67,000 
VE ATIKCO De GER AE ee recs So wisest ore ws ctovavnleth ns eieinie%s 697 22,214,950 700 22,731,650 
waaskatchewan\.. 0...) ss aT eget oe ay ae 3,216 | 100,723,850 3,198 | 100,470,450 
Jt | 0X27 LE aN te eR ns Chie eee Raniah bata ey Saree i703 65,309, 500 1,756 65, 623,000 
British Columbiaens:.ct snes. eta vewenwereds 15 530, 000 15 530,000 
Totals, Country Elevators. Sher, CNEL CANG ——-§ 683 > | 188,823,300 5,672 | 189,422,100 
Private Country Elevators— 
NEAHIOD A trees ee RES OF OL OO ETE OT ee 4 108, 000 3) 90,000 
Dackarenewanar efile. bee oe Ere se 5 150,000 | 1 25,000 
AN OLS ig eth ci Os Oe SE eda Rea Sa 3 170,000 3 170,000 
; Totals, Private Country Elevators....... El? 428,000 7 285,000 
Mill Bievatore— 
ROTUATION testers sighs sae iucicickr titi cs b> Gia berated 2 |) 190,000 2 190,000 
IN OSTA e1 9 Lao 9 Cla Oineteaeas Rae Beran Ree ee CR 4 .. 152,500 4 152,500 : 
Seis KereChoweittee. 25). dean niet ani octet 11 , 222,000 9 168,000 . 
AND OLUA CET Tae ea eee oooh Meee he nh eet, Bh || 63,000 4 76, 000 
MeSTIvIEh COMI Al tases Lies tet «uae oe 15 466,110 16 496,110 
Totals, Mill POLO ViaLOLS os yaoi e tater cttia cakas 35 1,093,610 © 35 1,082,610 
Private Terminal Mi ocatonee ; 
COD RESTS ois fret cua pled tt tlh Fp ease bers ie nego be 6 1,890,000 4 1,405,000 
Manitoba:..... II bees fa briscigh 1 EAN. Soe ok pee lea 12 5,249,000 10 5,090,000 . 
PMI G CHERRY S. 5 pet eee von Aes bene eco 6 9,910,500 is 4,410,500 
PR erbatcnt ts, os wc ck Oe Lf unk awe pe A Sete 0 15 || -4,610,000 14 4,600,000 
Piribia CooraiiDid. onic ole ne cee eee cna 4 780,000 3 | 750, 000 
Totals, Private Terminal Elevators...... 43 | 22,439,500 36 16,255,500 
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8.—Numbers and Storage Capacities of Canadian Grain Elevators, Licence Years 
1938 and 1939—concluded. 


Division, Elevator, and Province. 


Western Division—concluded. 


Public Terminal Elevators— 
Saskatehewaneerneneat see separa oe Gioteinoieaners 
FeXjl Ye) EEE, Me tia he 08 RI RU See ae 


Totals, Public Terminal Elevators........ 


Semi-Public Terminal Elevators— 
ONtATiO.< pene ee eh SR ee eM Oe 


Totals, Semi-Public Terminal Elevators. . 


Totals, Western Division................ 


Eastern Division. 


INOVSISCO DLA eee cule aictel one Atte eee tae Cae ene 
NeéweBrunswitkiss ors or snt fens eas Rees 
Que be Chee ee aerators ck ne oe Ate rete certo 
Ontario fet Ae Ree oi Bea tenes 


Elevators. 


No. 


or mt OO 


27 


1 
Nil 
9 


37 
5,815 


NOW 


1 

3 

9 

54 
718 
3,239 
Lavi 
44 


5,845 


22,724,110 


1938. 


Capacity. 


bu. 


5,500,000 
6, 100,000 
4,335,000 


15,935,000 


92,567,210 
2,500,000 


16,613,000 


111,680, 210 
340,399,620 


2,200,000 
3,076, 800 
25,537,000 
51,850,000 


82,663,800 


2,200,000 

3,076, 800 
25,537,000 
146,542,210 
30,224,450 
116,506,350 
76,252,500 


423,063,420 


1939. 
Elevators. Capacity. 
No. bu. 


2 11,000,000 
3 6, 100, 000 


5 17, 100, 000 


27 | 92,567,210 
1 | 2/500;000 


9 | 20,948,000 
37 | 116,015,210 


5,792 | 340,160,420 
1 2,200,000 
3 3,076, 800 
‘7 25,537,000 


51,850, 000 


30 82,663,800 


1 2,200,000 

3 3,076, 800 

9 25,537,000 

53 | 146,079,210 
1,780 76,569, 000 
3,215 | 116,073,950 


718 30,564, 150 
43 22,724,110 


5,822 | 422,824,220 


9.— Quantities of Grain Inspected, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1938 and 1939. 


1938. 1939. 
Grain. ao 
Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division. | Division. | 1°*#!- 1 ‘Division. || Division. | | 2°*4l- 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Springawheat. + .5.....ce8-8 117,916, 797 Nil 117,916, 797|| 276,427,580 Nil 276,427,580 
Winter wheats... .4.5-.-008 203 , 203 982,429 1,185, 632 632,420 1,695,005 2,327,425 
Totals, Wheat........ 118, 120,000 982,429} 119,102,429] 277,060,000} 1,695,005) 278,755,005 
Oats sites oe. a ete 24,944,000 289,980} 25,233,980] 29,262,000 79,410} 29,341,410 
1 ETH oe, eee - 25,796, 000 260,612] 26,056,612] 26,288,000 95,210} 26,383,210 
Pilger yo ec ce 358, 100 Nil 358, 100 712,200 Nil 712,200 
RYO ne sek cee 1,409, 600 36,131 1,445, 731 2,926,000 3,000 2,929,000 
Cornvepe ane ees 60,000 116,000 176,000 82,500 508,360 590, 860 
Buckwheatonne er scess Nil 276,643 276, 643 1,000 247,619 248,619 
Mixed "eraine cence oon 143,100 51,250 194,350 96,600 3,050 99,650 
Totals, Grain........ 170,830,800) 2,013,045) 172,843,845] 336,428,300) 2,631,654) 339,059,954 
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10.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur, Crop Years 
Ended July 31, 1938 and 1939. |. 


Grain. 

WGab sea eee ora: bu 
Qatar. wees ouibiee ae = 
PATIO Veer Gg osies eck ec ot 
Flaxseed: Scae 0. 303 sf 
dB ASH Os se RE si 

Totals........ Hi 
Sereeningss. 6-55. os 


on. 
Mixed feed (oats has) | i! 
Barley malt.o0....5.. lb. 


1 Includes 114,375 bushels of wheat exported direct to Europe. 


To 
Canadian 
Ports. 


71,000, 5701 


5,106,412 
16, 281, 887 
344,741 
814,985 


13,284 
Nil 
19.415, 240 | 


wheat exported direct to Europe. 


1938. 


To 
USS. 
Ports. 


12,666,792 
Nil 


i 
703 , 731 
Nil 

20,000 


93,548,595 | 13,390,523 


25,450 
Nil 


“ce 


Total 


Shipments. | 


83., 667 , 362 


5,106,412 
16,985,618 
» 844,741 

834, 985 


106,939,118 


38,734 


41,839 
178 


19,415, 240- 22,766, 620 
2Includes 337,093 bushels of 


1939. 
To To 
Canadian 1OpTSY 
Ports. Ports. 
146, 592,0352| 30,521,950 
14,109,846 731, 254 
15,801,349 | 2,203,246 
463), 316i ea 
722,073 1,758,576 


41,892 
Nil 


Total 
Shipments. 


177, 118, 985 


14,841,100 
18,004, 595 

463,316 
2,480,649 


177,688,619 | 35,215,026 | 212,903,645 


ss 


83,731 
178 
22,766, 620 


11.—Shipments of Grain by Lake and All-Rail Routes from Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1938 and 1939. 


s2aNorthern... sos. 
ae INORtHOrny, Weis 2 


Aes eae AS aes 
Totals, Wheat........ 
Other Grain— 


Onis ier Secreta ny a she cis ate 
Barley see aa egcit son eet 


ee ee ee ee 


17,307, 423 
13,473,489 
22,568,812 
7,547,213 
21,442,847 


82,653, 064, 


5,015,323 
16, 958, 563 
336, 144 
778, 985 
754 


Totals, Other Grain. 23,089,769 


1 In bushels of 50 Ib. 


1938. 
Rail. Total. 
bu. bu. 
4,529 317,809 
894,343 | 18,201,766 
709,734 | 14,183,223 
314,756 | 22,883,568 
90,130 7,637,343 
364,205 | 21,807,052 
253475697 | 85,030, 761 
2,487,422 | 7,502,745 
265,066 | 17,223,629 
29,430 365, 574 
62,015 841,000 
27,033 27,787 
2,870, 966 25,960,735 


Lake. 


bu. 

1, 756, 662 
45,274,514 
57, 208, 374 
26, 105, 224 
10,158,913 
36, 628, 530 


177,132,217 


14,900,775 
17,972, 738 
452,587 
2,411, 872 
4,756 


35,742,728 


559, 769 


od 


618,312 


2,947, 257 
567,471 
149,304 

40,179 
51, 134 


3,755,345 


Total. 


bu. 

1, 761, 989 
45,285,717 
57, 230, 974 
26,110,077 
10, 173, 473 
37, 188, 299 


177,750,529 


17, 848,032 
18, 540, 209 
601,891 
2,452,051 
55, 890 


39,498,073 


12.— Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1930-39. 


Item and Year. 


Receipts and Carryover— 


LBS Rie he ee eae at Be a 


Wheat. 


bu. 
132,356, 863 
178, 120,479 
151,395, 023 
233,419, 639 
164, 248, 854 
116,415, 429 
164,427,961 
161, 828,565 
118,582,130 
224,541,409 


111,077,966 
163, 730,581 
133,610,498 
206, 254, 656 
166,952,408 
105, 273, 843 
184, 120, 242 
178,492,948 
119,884,101 
188, 113,064 


Oats. 
bu. 

15, 932,469 
20,874,442 
17, 063 , 934 
17,367, 890 
17,949,649 
10, 851,457 
20, 967, 752 
12,273,485 

7,496,487 
16,024,099 


13,372,999 
19, 086, 592 
15, 706, 287 
15, 662, 256 
16, 824, 993 
13,027,608 
19, 563, 798 
13, 159,516 
7,358, 685 
13, 763, 219 


Barley. 


bu. 
8,381,291 
37,550,001 
17,109, 737 
7,797,343 
7,496,255 
10,045, 694 
14,403,239 
6,247,592 
27,610,593 
24, 845,946 


6, 734,676 
36,485,055 
16, 807,097 

6,929,791 

6,325,712 
11,047,771 
14, 652,637 


6, 724,438) 


27,090,701 
24,626,489 


Flaxseed. 


bu. 
658,303 


547,082 


657,101 
1,693,439 
. 974,649 
1,027,504 

720, 692 

485,990 

582,309 

586, 734 

482,529 

547,083 


Rye. 


bu. 
3,226,137 
6, 226,473 
15,210, 866 
3,921,887 
837,076 
933, 244 
2,033,088 
2,444,583 
1,400, 923 
891,751 


1,654, 237 
4,378,874 
13, 738, 895 
2,836, 333 
1,204, 467 
1,306, 106 
2,103,700 
2,811,294 
1,180, 127 
1,045, 658 


Norr.—Figures for the crop years 1922 to 1929 are shown at p. 626 of the 1931 edition of the Year Book. 


Total Grain. 


bu. 
160,555, 063 
244,486, 824 
201,792,499 
263, 622, 982 
191, 163, 807 
138, 731, 814 


“202,414,349 


183 ,380, 959 
155,572,662 
266, 850, 287 


133,496,979 
225,374,541 
180, 837,426 
226,710,540 
192,028,272 
131,141,318 
221,022,686 
201,774,930 
155,996, 143 
228,095,513 
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Flour Milling in 1938.—The flour- and feed-milling industry in Canada in 1938 
showed a decrease of 6 in the number of mills of all classes from 1937; in capacity an 
increase of 99 barrels of flour a day over 1937 was shown. Capital investment was 
$50,111,006. The mills were distributed by provinces as shown in the statement 
appearing in the Manufactures chapter at p. 408. Statistics of the employees, value 
of products, etc., for both flour and feed mills, for the latest year available, will be 
found in Table 9 of the chapter on Manufactures, pp. 414-415. 


Section 3.—Marketing of Live Stock and Live-Stock Products.* 


The estimated value of animals sold for meat in Canada in 1938 was $136,846,000. 
In addition, the 1938 wool production was worth $1,565,000 and the farm value of 
poultry and eggs produced was $53,748,000. Live stock makes a very important 
contribution to farmers’ income and also provides the basis for a large slaughtering 
and meat-packing industry in Canada. Since the War of 1914-18 the slaughtering 
and meat-packing industry has been one of the most important single manufacturing 
industries in Canada. 

Live-Stock Marketings, 1938.—The numbers of all classes of live stock 
sold at stockyards showed decreases in 1938 as compared with 1937. Cattle sold 
numbered 785,636 in 1938 and 999,332 in 1937, calves 465,753 and 544,428, hogs 
700,877 and 1,037,788, and sheep and lambs 369,247 and 395,957, respectively. 


* Revised in the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For more detailed information 
on this subject, see: Canada Year Book, 1922-23, pp. 594-595; ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’’, 
published annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; and the ‘‘Annual Market Review’’, published 
annually by the Live Stock Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. Statistics of live stock 
and poultry are given at pp. 211-214 of this volume. 


13.—Total Receipts of Live Stock and Disposition of Slaughter and Store Stock at 
Principal Markets in Canada, 1937 and 1938. 


1937. 1938 

Sheep Sheep 

Market and Item. Cattle. | Calves.| Hogs. and | Cattle. | Calves.| Hogs. and 
Lambs. Lambs. 

Toronto— No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Receipts (total ee wa, eae eee 341,512} 143,610] 242,110} 170,414] 314,103] 118,093] 239,620} 158,695 

Shipments— 

Slaughter stock to packers..... 192,498] 45,512) 238,273) 132,664|| 207,094} 48,128) 229,503] 123,602 
Slaughter stock to butchers....| 30,275) 33,790) 4,121] 31,181!) 34,713) 35,169} 12,433) 29,454 


Storestock to country points, ..| 104,253} 16,817 Nil Nil 49,979] 5,543) Nil Nil 
Montreal (Pt. St. Charles)— 


Beco pte (total it Aoi Ae. 62,784| 130,722] 245,634) 101,352) 77,523) 147,023] 187,719] 101,214 
ipments— 
Slaughter stock to packers.....| 40,518] 79,077) 143,726] 74,890) 47,306] 89,926] 116,252] 72,982 
Slaughter stock to butchers....| 21,843] 49,896] 104,331] 29,475|| 29,760) 56,581} 101,638] 28,326 
Store stock to country points... 1,070 13; Nil Nil 843 3} NG Nil 
Montreal (East End)— 
Receipts: (total) 5.0... een Se 14,263) 25,736] 40,776} 5,320) 16,199] 27,989) 39,215) 5,629 
Shipments— 
Slaughter stock to packers..... 322 634 Bich WE 120 123 783 6,411 125 
Slaughter stock to butchers.... 9,296] 21,650} 35,033} 4,910) 11,202} 27,003} 32,670) 5,492 
Store stock to country points... 3,162} Nil Nil Nil 2,295} Nil Nil Nil 
Winnipeg— 
Receipes: (total etc. .eeneee 359,182} 161,543] 248,342) 59,225) 216,158) 112,006] 111,598} 54,150 
Shipments— 
Slaughter stock to packers..... 181,816} 97,426} 191,191] 49,441]) 112,756} 76,689) 75,832] 44,353 
Slaughter stock to butchers....| 34,339] 33,718] 5,513 3,214) 31,505) 24,671 9,413 3,348 


Store stock to country points...| 56,457| 3,383] Nil Nil 33,627; 1,892} Nil Nil 
Calgary— 


Receipts. (tobal)).:.8 .. . keen eter 76,010} 25,960} 69,667} 10,361) 64,738] 19,192} 41,350; 11,428 
Shipments— 
Slaughterstock to packers.....| 61,106 370} 55,979} 8,948)| 51,620 1 37,080} 9,584 
Slaughter stock to butchers.... 7,604 Q 952 199] 7,178 1 1,015 460 
Store stock to country points...}| 19,013) Nil Nil Nil 16,139 73} Nil Nil 
Edmonton— 
Receipts (total). ....... 00.6006. 71,918} 24,020) 49,263) 16,941) 63,076] 24,418} 39,378] 15,402 
Shipments— 
Slaughter stock to packers.....| 36,014/ 12,782) 43,244] 13,438]| 32,713] 13,920) 37,201} 11,659 
Slaughter stock to butchers... . 2,844 1,681} 2,080) 1,759] 3,497 1,994] 2,321 1,302 


Storestock to country points...| 17,532 846| Nil Nil 16,563 991| Nil Nil 
1 Included with cattle. 
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13.—Total Receipts of Live Stock and Disposition of Slaughter and Store Stock at 
Principal Markets in Canada, 1937 and 1938—concluded. 


1937. 1938. 
Market and Item. Sheep Sheep 
Cattle. | Calves.| Hogs. and Cattle. | Calves.) Hogs. and 
Lambs. Lambs. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Albert— 
Receipts (total)................. 15,598} 3,789) 238,148) 4,772 OF 4872, O388\. ft o0tin2. oe 
Shipments— 
Slaughter stock to packers..... 7,924) 2,984) 26,481) 4,315 5,193) 2,266} 9,628} 2,062 
Slaughter stock to butchers.... 278 133 9 22 410 83 8 84 
Store stock to country points... - 6,365 296] Nil Nil 2,881 341) Nil Nil 
Moose Jaw— 
Heceipts ctotal) ss. ai1.0: o caeas ke. 19, 292 6,949} 25,251) 15,227 6,429 2,293 7,388] 11,243 
Shipments— 
Slaughter stock to packers\. He i[ adarouale.Oyall} Tokeosar >. (ood 5,173 1845/4 Grols|) 34367 
Slaughter stock to butchers....} Nil Nit Nil Nil 1) > Nil Nil Nil 
Store stock to country points... 5,689 555 ee ¢ 1,076 443 ss s 
Saskatoon— 
Receipts (total)....:............ 22,304} 11,914) 58,206} 8,250) 10,297) 6,731) 15,228) 6,296 
Shipments— 
Slaughter stock to packers.....| 12,118} 10,368) 50,371) 7,495 5,840} 5,507} 14,159) 5,430 
Slaughter stock to butchers.... 2,710 1,404 1,894 435 2,594 1,407 663 370 
= Storestock tocountry points...| 4,622 117) Nil Nil 1,274 62} Nil Nil 
egina— 
Receipts (total)t..cs cre cces was ote 16,469} 10,185] 35,396) 4,095 7,626} 5,075} 12,014) 2,854 
hipments— 
Slaughter stock to packers.....| 10,590) 6,350) 27,673) 3,237 5,461! 3,730} 9,648) 2,514 
Slaughter stock to bucchers.... 2,083; 2,320) 1,584 756 1,569} 1,245) 1,146 373 
Storestock to country points... 1,467 252| | Nil Nil 559 40) Nil Nil 


The interprovincial and export movement of live stock in 1938 showed decreases 
in all classes. ‘Total shipments in 1938 with comparative figures for 1937 in paren- 
theses were as follows: cattle 458,601 (878,867); calves 242,599 (358,917); swine 
517,715 (911,097); and sheep 245,902 (315,553). 


14.—Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed through Stockyards, 
Packers, etc., 1938. 


Live Stock. puaritime! Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| S88kat- | alberta. | Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards....... 146 31,100 | 328,110 | 119,656 | 111,786 | 165,577 756,375 
Direct to packers.......... 3,101 11,054 102,247 44,526 21,054 76,546 258, 528 
Direct for export........... 5,333 4,170 21,509 1,545 3,873 22,382 58,812 
Totals, Cattle.......) | 8,580 46,324 | 451,866 | 165,727 | 136,713 | 264,505 | 1,073,715 
Calves— 
Totals to stockyards....... 6,525 '97,238 | 177,354 60,518 62,942 50,496 455,073 
Direct to packers.......... 7,472 45,946 97,705 49,562 10, 943 69, 876 281,504 
Direct for export........... 479 474 OOTi2 240 281 498 11,744 
Totals, Calves....... 14,476 | 143,658 | 284,831 | 110,320 74,166 | 120,870 748,321 
Hogs— 
Totals to stockyards....... 7,092 139,006 | 320,358 70,995 82,276 | 126,878 746,605 
Direct to packers. ......... 68,249 144,080 }1,311,004 | 179,060 134,840 655,960 | 2,493,193 
Direct for export........... 5,570 1 111 Nil 36 19 5,737 
Totals, Hogs........ 80,911 | 283,087 |1,631,473 | 250,055 | 217,152 | 782,857 | 3,245,535 
Sheep— 
Totals to stockyards....... 5,033 91,791 | 148,245 27,519 (53, 985 48,451 375, 024 
Direct to packers.......... 13,099 37,213 99,552 61,504 19,005 151,029 381,402 
Direct for export........... 539 23 1,469 Nil 5 125 2,161 
Totals, Sheep....... 18,671 | 129,027 | 249,266 89,023 92,995 | 199,605 758,587 


———— 


Store cattle purchased........ 300 1,666 81,413 13,673 5,479 27,555 130,086 
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In Table 15 are given the statistics of the grading of animals from several 
provinces marketed through the stockyards in 1938 and, in the case of hogs, those 
marketed direct to packers, since a majority of these animals are handled in this 
way. In recent years the practice is developing of grading an increasing proportion 
of hogs by the carcass after being dressed at the packing plant. Hogs graded by 
each method are shown separately. | 


15.—Grades of Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the Stock- 
yards and Packing Plants, 1938. 


Live Stock. ee Oa Quebec. ieee Manitoba. eet Alberta. | Total. 
No. No, No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattle— 
Steers up to 1,050 lb.— 
Choice.) sett ae 73 18 104 1,989 1,449 3,170 6, 803 
Good bait.28 te ees eae 73%: 573 24,503 7,844 4,552 11,862 50,071 
Mediums sae 321 1,825 40, 674 8,348 6,403 12.175 69, 746 
Gommons..,.neee er ee 359 ers 22,356 3,800 3, 789 10,000 42,079 
Steers over 1,050 lb.— 
CHOice ae ee eee ae 16 81 evo 1,619 850 3,272 19,575 
Goodinitenvacrtens sass 133 1,505 33, 666 4,108 1,982 100 49,149 
Medium sete ee ene 46 1272 21,655 1,756 1,238 5,065 31,032 
Commonh. canta Geko: 14.) 336 6,611 357 437 1,473 9, 228 

Heifers— | 
CHOICC kaye caeagone ins Coie 70 11 87 1,965 1,560 2,414 6,107 
GOOd.5, 2 Aon eee: Ce ae 339 411 24,444 8,686 8,216 15), 203.2" *574299 
Medium asarene ee eee 143 779 34, 806 9,573 11,079 19,497 LOSS UE 
Common srt eee 85 1,318 19,030 5, 053 5,340 14, 449 45,275 

Fed Calves— f° 
Choice carer eta eee Nil 10 9.705 3,298 1,641 Deel 17,471 
COOdie sn ee eeO ee 2 ; 35 13,824 4,826 2eaol Syne re 24,755 
Medium iets fee 14 51 TE 277. 6,013 Saou 3,004 23,730 

Cows— 

Good nash oo i ee 79 1,619 22,098 10,903 ozo 26,737 72,661 
Medium:....,40- ethic ta meee 106 4,735 24,451 17,004 14,154 21,558 82,008 
Commonei ese eee 120 6, 201 26,413 9,738 8,078 13,196 63, 746 
_Canners and cutters...... 343 10, 248 38, 219 14,518 7,626 9,918 80, 872 

Bulls— 

Good - Bear eee al Pee. 92 601 5, 837 3,346 . 2,834 4,352 17,062 
Common tee eee 154 7,183 13, 138 3,090 2,706 4,170 30,441 

Stocker and Feeder Steers— ; 

Goode te nee ee Nil 62 4,272 13,194 12,502 20,273 50, 303° 
Common. sce. scat eae es 410 11, 704 13,489 10, 031 9,784 45,418 
Stock Cows and Heifers— . 
Goodit ae eee eee cu Nil 32 3,627 3,460 4,465 11,585 
Common. 4200. eee Nil &s 808 | 1,875 1,528 3, ole 7,523 
Milkers and springers....... + 892 5,222 1,050 314 90 7,568 
nclasstfied:<y...... eae g 208 1, 684 Sl HB} 4,124 8,395 17,519 
Totals, Cattle.:..... 3,247 42,154 | 430,357 | 164,182 | 132,840 | 242,128 | 1,014,903 
Calves— 

Veal— ; : 
Good and choice......... 351 6, 460 79,375 45,089 25,741 46,772 203, 788 
Common and ‘medium... 1,288 88,721 186, 550 64, 157 45,244 72,964 458,924 
GiTRSS 8. Asad x Be 3 oe 12,358 48,003 9,134 834 2,900 636 73, 865 


Totals, Calves....... 13,997 | 143,184 | 275,059 | 110,080 73,885 | 120,372 736,577 
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15.— Grades of Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the Stock- 
yards and Packing Plants, 1938—concluded. 


Live Stock. hsm re Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Rea: ‘Alberta. | Total. - 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Hogs, Graded Aliyve— 


Select bacon 738 45,874 | 300,190 38, 042 27,757 | 159,590 572,191 


TAACON [es ceos eek eee an 2,581 87,097 448,350 81,895 44,652 198,072 862, 647 
eutehersics oot soa 2,283 34, 804 76,080 20,485 24,210 86, 635 244,497 
FLOR WIOS re eR sce oe 326 6,451 15,914 7,158 6,522 13, 533 49,904 
Extra heavies............ 318 3,463 3,053 3,960 3,335 3,542 17, 671 
Lights and feeders....... 2,855 20, 198 24,111 34, 203 22,684 13,118 117, 169 
Sows Now. ete eee 221 1,017 3,120 5,692 5,142 4,920 20,112 
DOWSINO. on atiten fines 668 3,287 23, 728 4,183 2,384 8,425 42,675 
Rowse. ie" eas... cote 4 55 1,127: 634 572 1, 254 3,646 
SUL a Ra nant ae: erent ; 62 Sat 1,762 453 357 941 3,912 
Totals, Hogs Graded 
ING ees. esieers3 10,056 | 202,583 | 897,435 | 196,705 | 137,615 | 490,030 | 1,934,424 


—_—————$ | | — | | | | — 


TA ene 5 SR ae ee 22,418 23,695 | 249,720 13, 465 18,144 91,429 418, 871 
BBE Bee an hat ge A 31,754 36,774 | 383,204 25,443 37,615 | 144,652 659, 442 
EO SRGER eG ea ee. 2 3,525 5,679 31, 203 3,890 6,908 26,467 77,672 
<5) BE on eg geen SRE 905 619 2,795 755 2,884 2,704 10, 662 
ya a Pcie Pea ae RM ce 643 356 8,003 290 775 1,800 11, 867 
PearGs Ort scan oones 1,037 2,435 22,876 4,463 3,719 12,609 47,139 
Extra heavies............ 503 1,340 4,207 1,812 1,404 2,806 12,072 
Dig Wty): Se Me ELE 2,947 8, 667 23, 459 1,338 5, 210 4,594 46,215 
BLOM GTS We ae Se AO 1,558 938 8,460 1,894 2,842 5, 747 21,434 

Totals, Hog Car- ~ 
CASSOS Sotto kaa ss 65,285 80,503 | 733,927 53,350 79,501 | 292,808 | 1,305,374 
Lambs and Sheep— 
Lambs— ; 
Good handyweights..... 12, 223 65,682 | 177,546 60,774 36,683 | 143,558 496, 466 
Good heavies............ 1,341 2,106 7,117 2,844 9,522 8,941 31, 871 
Common, all weights.... 2,215 22,611 24,078 17, 225 11, 657 22,753 100, 539 
PUCK Sin eet ate a 921 23, 876 8,561 1,096 751 807 36,012 
Sheep— 
Good heavies............ 128 1,037 3, 686 1,528 774 4,592 11,745 
Good handyweights...... 618 7,197 16, 409 2,425 2,710 9,778 39, 137 
Common oes. 2 Bees 683 6, 458 10,339 3,008 1712 3,542 25,742 
Wnelassified® (...). 3 37 61 123 9,181 5,509 14,914 
Totals, Lambs and 
Sheep............. 18,132 | 129,004 | 247,797 89,023 72,990 | 199,480 756,426 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—This industry has become one of the most 
important branches of manufacturing in Canada. Its growth has been accompanied 
by a concentration of the major part of the production of the industry into a compar- 
atively small number of large establishments, thereby facilitating the utilization of 
by-products and greater efficiency of operation. There has been a large increase in 
the number of establishments since 1930, only 76 firms having reported in that year, 
whereas in 1931 the number was 147, owing to the inclusion of wholesale butchers 
operating small plants engaged in slaughtering only. The inclusion of these small 
establishments did not affect materially the value of production of the industry, 
which increased from $3,799,552 in 1870 to $7,132,831 in 1890, and to $22,217,984 
in 1900. In the next decade it more than doubled, attaining a value of $48,527,076 
in 1910, and by 1920 a value of $240,544,618 (the highest on record) was recorded. 
In 1988 it was $175,767,382, as compared with $181,419,311 in 1937. 
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16.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by Months, 
1937 and 1938. 


1937. | 1988. 

Month. |] HS 

Cattle. | Calves. Sheep. Hogs. Cattle. | Calves. Sheep. | : Hogs. 

No. No. No. No. No. ‘No. No. No. 

January 71,473 128,576 147,820 | 301,000 70,174 30, 293 59,026 324,355 
Hebruary..{.... ss 58,136 132,089 38, 752 334, 408 :57, 803 33, 933 44,996 276, 255 
Manelier sata cnt 68, 202 '55,138 '46, 813 357, 883 68, 854 61,144 35,501 299,814 
Aprilia so ian aon (67,429 '81, 553 133, 779 356, 419 62,951 80,645 24, 698 275,898 
May tae emcee 61,544 87,971 ‘23,259 | 328,014 71,049 '95,666 | © 26,845 |. 251,804 
JUNG pay cect ites cae 66, 526 825443: 44,054 | 293,541: : 63,522 77,450 47,994 207, vr 

JIMNY eeettsc a teen 67,090 69; 642 67; 364 243, 160 65,170 61,331 62, 832 172,244 
August....:. atay Nadel Nadal C34 Ba COS 68; 823° 85,177 213,761 71,754 60, 263 83,654 |. 194,316 
September........ 102,731 665 387 117,307 237,492 81,272 52,028 113,255 242, 198 
October...... peer lod OD. 55061 135,918 321,879 87,967 50,476 154, 001 297,440 
UO Maa Be eee 100; 561. 45724 120, 253 388,973 -94, 020 43,976 | 100, 286 314,507 
December......:. 65, 801 28; 998 61, 259 375,246 ; 64, 724 29,374 48,591 280, 400 
Totals..:..... 923,961 | 702,405 | 821,758 | 3,802,141] 859,260 | 676,579 | 801,679 | 3,137,203 


Consumption of Animal Products.—The consumption of animal products 
such as meat, butter, and eggs is generally more pronounced in the case of people 
with a high standard of Jiving. In Canada there’ is a relatively high per capita 
consumption of beef, pork, butter, and eggs but a relatively low per capita consump- 
tion of mutton and lamb, ‘and. ‘cheese. During the depression years, the per capita 
consumption of these produets was not affected as much as might have been expected. 
Changes in the per capita consumption of various animal products occur as a result 
of changes in price. relationships. These, in turn, are related to cycles of over- and 
under-production particularly marked in the case of the meat products of hogs and 
cattle. Beef and pork interchange in leadership as regards the amount consumed, 
according to the price relationships between them. 

1 Weg —Production, Imports, Exports, | and Total and Per Capita! Consumption of Meats: 
and Live-Stock Products in Canada, 1933-38. 


’ Nore. —The statistics in this table have ‘been extensively revised. Revised figures for meats for 
Areh se are given at pp: 80-81 of the “Monthly Bulletin o ici sears Statistics” for February, 1940. 


Iter. 1933. 1934. (1935. 1936. 1937. 1938.2 
Beef— Fah ic i ; b Fae 
Animals Ainaehrered ia Canada. 7000 | 997 We teG| tale 8 oe 1,307 1,165 
Estimated dressed weight. .... -'060 db. 498,300 | 561,185 | 571,805 | 621,959 | 615,597 | 567,501 
On Wand) dao dencxd acvcues chus 8,940 14, 896 22,858 ° 21,976 23,947 25,302 
Timportste Woe Act eee nee © 6,679 : 9,894 11.550 12,179 11,787 10,413 
: Us, 513,919 585,925 606, 213 656,114 651,331 603, 216 
Hxports sees oe eet as ss 10,009 15,092 12,513 15,416 17,265 5,692 
“ 503,910 | 570,833 | 593,700 | 643,698 | 634,066 597,524 
J Onthand? Deoxsh atone: ax “ 14, 896 22, 858 21,976 23,947. 25,302 19,337 
Totals, consumption........... 4 489,014 | 547,975 | 571,724 | 619,751 | 608,764 578 ,.187 
Consumption per capita........ # 45-8 50-6 52-3 56-2 54-7 51-6 
Veal— ‘ 4 : 
Animals slaughtered i in Canela. 000 910 995 1,060 1,116 1, 267 1213 
Estimated dressed weight..... 000 lb. 97,370 113,396 121,946 131,712 144, 484° 133,452 
Onshang Ban ple. sito anaes “ 882, 4;.231 2,538 2,860 4,505 3,206 
TrpOTiseat. 2 sekeehoe cee re 4 4 ee | 4 pM ay 
« 98,252 | 114,627 | 124,484 | 134,572 | 148,989 | 136,658 
PRIRDOLts eek... PT RELUAS S 
‘ abe 98, 252 114, 627 124,484 134,572 148,989 |' 136,658 
,On' hand Decuwsligess. J AL. ¢ 1,231 2,588 2,860 .4,505 3,206 4,153 
“Totals, consumption........... 5S 97,021 |} 112,089 | 121,624] 130.067 | 145, ie 132,505 
Consumption per capita........ £ 9-1 10-4 11-1 11-8 13-1 11-8 
1 For estimates of population upon which per capita figures are calculated, see p. 103. . 2? Subject 
to revision. 3 Partly estimated. 4 None reported. 
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17.—Production, Imports, Exports,.and Total and Per Capita Consumption of Meats 
and Live-Stock Products in Canada, 1933-38—continued. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1985. 1936. 1937. 1938.2 

Pork— 
Animalsslaughtered in Canada. ’000 4,694 4,625 4,531 5,214 OO 4,920 
Estimated dressed weight..... 7000 Ib.| 626,649 | 635,530] 637,455 | 726,762 | 756,946 699,075 
POMS RNG, ARI od ose wee ck She ss 29,552 24,759 28,117 30,335 49,604 ' 37,261 
Imports? Hekate ein eA es OF re 3,774 4,148 430 2,877 2,069 5,564 
as 659,975 664,437 666, 002 759,974 808,619 | 741,900 
PE EGXDOL UB asc ca eases $s I PG we 3 79,303 123,750 132,435 174,493 219,142 178,494 
* iis : * 580, 672 540, 687 533,567 585,481 589,477 563,406 

Omhandscerals.. teks... sh 24,759 28,117 30,335 49,604 37,261 27,139 

Totals, consumption. .......... ee 555,913 | 512,570 | 503,232 | 535,877 | 552,216 536, 267 

Consumption ae Capitan asc " 52-0 47-4 46-0 48-6 50-0 47-8 
‘Mutton and; Lamb— 

Animals slaughtered in Canada. ’000 1,547 1,536 1,573 1,548 1,519 1,505 
.. Estimated dressed weight..... ’000 lb. 63,431 66,044 66,083 66,543 63, 802 64,711 
ayn ngnd, Jane Us.. i coca esas es o .§, 298 7,201 7,480 5,578 Lea il Sized 

WTI POLL re tk ch celles ccc meme’ 297 38 |. 83 19 40 402 

a 69,021 73, 283 73, 646 72,140 71,039 70,390 

SXPOTLS ec otteciteuicisac ne eats s 407 379 316 232 284 203 

} “ 68,614 | 72,904| 73,330] 71,908] 70,755 | 70,187 
Onwhand Dec. lo. kis d eeet tas iss 7,201 7,480 5,578 7,197 5) 277 5,420 
Totals, consumption........:.. ‘s - 61,413 65,424 67,752 64,711 65,478 64, 767 
_Consumption per capita..... ing St 5-7 6-0 6-2 5-9 5-8 
Summary of Per Capita Con- ; 
sumption, All Meats— 

GCh PSE ik) a. fees ibetfe. S3eldes lb. 45-8 50°6 52-3 56-2 54-7 51-6 
NBT SO ean ee OR ee eee ff 9-1. 10-4 iain 11-8 13:1 11-8 
IPOreeen rt) OG SA Se, A 3 52:0 47-4 46-0 48-6 50-0 47-8 
Mutton and lamb.............. YY 5-7 6-0 6+2 5-9 5-9 5:8 
Totals, Consumption of All | | | | “| 
Fs Meats Per Capita: er reel aee ff 112-6 114-4 115-6 122-5 123-7 117-0 
utter— —_——————$  — | | ci —_—_— 
Onhana Wan. bee snccnieeca een ’000 Ib. 21,689 22,027 32,423 32,6113 36, 672 28,495 
Production—Creamery Soe stalelee cs ss 219, 233 234,853 240,919 250,932 247,055 266, 886 
Home-made...... e 105,518 109,716 |; 109,162 109,026 108,084 105,076 
TIMIPOLLB as heieis-sco so see's OMUES € Tere 2,873 ted 148 117_ 66 5,232 
acy sf 847, 817 369,469 382, 652 392, 686 391,877.4 405,689 
UXPOLUS Meso se are olen Cees ee ae ie 4,438 | _ 428 — 7,697 | 5,129 4,096 mich 3, 893 
s§ 343,379 369,041 374,955 387,557 387, 782 401,796 
Onhand,Deces lhsiss. «ties bbea55 wats 22,027 82,423 32,6113 36, 672 28,495 44,999 
Totals, consumption........... q 321,352 | 336,618 | 342,344] 350,885 | 359,286 | 356,797 
Consumption per capita........ s 30-1 31-1 31-3 31-8 32:3 31-8 
Cheese— a a S| ee] 
OmWanasVanm ti. onan cs ote. go 000 Ib. 13,280 15,974 17,196 24,562 24,026 28,559 
Production—Factory.......... % 111,146 99,347 100,428 |. 119,124 130, 626 121,315 
Home-made...... i 1,067 1,128 1,232 1,229 1,232 1,101 
Aaiports 9). SPONSES: ii ee is é 968 946 1,274 1,240 1,410 ces Sty) 
‘ 126,461 | 117,395 | 120,130) 146,155 | 157,294 152,362 
189 0°8) of ho RR es Se RAG fs 74, 169 61,168 55,719 81,890 88,955 80,989 
hs 62, 292 56, 227 64,411 64, 265 68,339 71,373 
OnHand sDoee!31.; .........2F08% ‘6 15,974 17,196 24,562 24,026 28,559 30, 817 
Totals, chualai tion Peyote ee i) 36,318 39,031 39,849 40,239 39, 780 40,556 
“1 Consumption per capita........ ee 3°4 3°6 3:6 3°7 3-6 3-6 
ggs— | | | | 
On.bind, Jan.1...)...../..... "000 doz.| 4,065 | 2,876 | 5,097 |  3,3593) 4,749 4,742 
Production—Farm at eats eta 8 222,254 223,212 223,540 219, 494 219,443 213,399 
Other Freer 8, soos « ‘ 20,500 | . 20,500 20,500 * 20,500 20,500 20,500 
ek. Sore a Ae a 261 |. 1,154 365 870 594 505 
| « |" 247,080 | 247,802 | 249,502 | 244,223 | 245,286 | 239,146 
Pore. 3 oa eae Lh care eee 4 1,988 | 2,001} 1,301 | 1,204 | 1,602 | 1,848 
“ 245,092 245,801 248, 201 243,019 rn 684 ~~ 937,303 

Onhand, Deci@l.. és..225..6.. “ 2,876 5,097 38,3593 4,749 4,742 37832 

- Totals, consumption........... « | 242,216 | 240, 704 244, 842 238, 270 238,042 233,471 


Consumption per capita........ 22-7 22- 2°4 1-6 1-5 20°8 


—_—————— | |S | | SO |S OO 


1 Subject to revision. 2? Excluding lard. sitnclades! carloads in transit. 
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17.—Production, Imports, Exports, and Total and Per Capita Consumption of Meats 
and Live-Stock Products in Canada, 1933-38—concluded. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938.1 
Poultry— j 

On-farmissesccs. «tees bat seis 000 59,324 59, 799 56, 769 59,339 57,510 57,237 
Hisewheresy.o. 08 feck kes cee 9 5, 675 5,675 5,675 | 5,675 5,675 5,675 
ROtals Sttcac: 7s ROE < 64,999 65,474 62,444 65,014 63, 185 62,912 
ManketMes cnc cote eee ae se 27,596 33, 864 38,125 39, 642 38,538 38,359 
Estimated dressed weight..... 7000 lb.| 154,627 186, 142 205, 629 212,824 207,132 206,170 
On hand Jan. 1 SAA a 22 8 ee Hd 6,970 10, 729 11, 229 11,436 16,195 10,407 
sf 161,597 196, 871 216, 858 224, 260 223 ,327 216,577 
Estimated exports............. ise 1,352 2,586 2,991 4,919 11,104 3,513 
ss 160, 245 194, 285 213, 867 219,341 212,223 | .. 213,064 
Onihands}Oec..31.¢.vee es. wef. f 10,729 11, 229 11,436 16,195 10,407 12,225 
Totals, consumption........... cu 149,516 | 183,056 | 202,431 | 203,146 | 201,816 200, 839 
Consumption per capita........ . 14-0 16-9 18-5 | 18-4 18-1 17-9 

1 Subject to revision. 2 Fowl, turkeys, ducks, and geese. 


Export and Import Trade in Live Stock and Live-Stock Products.—The 
exports of live stock and live-stock products from the Dominion to the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and all countries, are shown for the four fiscal years 
1936-39, in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade, at pp. 536-547, and imports 
in Table 13 at pp. 548-567. Exports and imports by calendar years 1934-38, may be 
found at pp. 71, 75, and 76 of the report on ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Sta- 
tistics, 1938”. At pp. 60-88 of the ‘Quarterly Report on the Trade of Canada for 
December, 1939” figures are given of exports of animals and animal products for 
1938 and 1939 and imports of this class for the same calendar years will be found at 
pp. 2386-261 of the same report. 


Section 4.—Cold Storage. 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6), now consolidated as c. 25, R.S.C., 1927, subsidies have been granted 
by the Dominion Government to encourage the construction and equipment of 
cold storage warehouses open to the public, the Act and regulations made there- 
under being administered by the Department of Agriculture. 


18.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, by Provinces, 1939. 


Nore.—The figures in this table, which do not include creameries with mechanical refrigeration, 
were supplied by J. F. Singleton, Associate Director of Marketing Services, Dairy Products and Cold 
Storage, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Subsidized Public Warehouses. All Warehouses. 
Province. Re ee 
Num- | Refriger- Chst Total Num- | Refriger- 
ber. | ated Space. . Subsidy. ber. | ated Space. 
cu. ft. $ $ cu. ft. 
Prince Edward Island 5 261, 246 130, 673 38,746 9 321,342 
UNOVAIDSCOUIR ss. cis tea sis wel he Sree 12 2,424,740 2,803,995 831,918 21 3,113,383 
ew Brunswick vo 4 1,032,495 374, 648 112,396 24 1,290,401 
Owepee..nf ees ak ae 9 401,105 366, 287 109, 886 65 11,399, 691 
Ontaniowe 2 eno ct oe 32 4,591, 633 2,267, 800 674,316 127 ' 17,326,534 
Manstobatl fe Fae ..5 otc Fi. 1 27,500 32,000 9,600 36 5,386, 703 
Saskatchewan 4 441,868 268,707 §0, 612 21 1, 883, 563 
ALD erES eae seh ee eins ohne a 2 315,339 242,000 72,600 16 4,128,574 
‘British 'Colhumbiay...2 63. Sie oad: 31 7,867,560 | 2,815,930 844,779 86 13,053, 443 
WKON Zs MOPS. er eee os sicko okt Nil - = = 1 44,900 


ee ey 


OURS oir ise ee ean 100 17,363,486 | 9,302,040 | 2,774,853 || 406 57,948,534 
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Cold Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in cold storage and 
wholesale warehouses and in dairy factories of Canada are collected and published 
monthly by the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A 
summary of cold storage reports is published annually giving final figures of the 
holdings, with some statistical measurements and charts. Foods reported are: 
(1) dairy and poultry products; (2) meat and lard; (3) fish; and (4) fruit and veget- 
ables. The data in (1) and (2) are also included in the report on ‘‘Live Stock and 
Animal Products Statistics’, published annually. 


19.—Stocks of Canadian Food on Hand in Cold Storage Warehouses in Other 
Warehouses, and in Dairy Factories, 1938 and 1939. 
Nort.—The statistics of monthly stocks of eggs in 1938, published at p. 597 of the 1939. Year Book, 


have been revised materially. The corrected figures.are shown at pp. 43-45 of ‘‘Live Stoek and Animal 
Products Statistics, 1938’’. 


Date at Date at 


Minimum : Maximum ; 
: As at ; Which Which | Average, 
Year‘and Commodity. January 1. wee Minimum an Maximum}12 Months. 
* | Occurred. Occurred. 
1938. 

Butter (creamery and dairy)....’000]b.| 27,907 4,479 | Apr. 1 65,091 | Oct. 11] 34,084 
Cheese (factory) so5. 2 Fo ncs.ce.s “ 28,559 17,787 Maye = 17475228" Oct 1 314693 
Evaporated whole milk......... s 10,534 7,454 | Mar. 11] 22,846 | Sept. 1] 14,706 
Skimmdil kinowderss..c3<cc oes: ee 1,186 1,086) *-Apr. . “1 6, 902 Nov. 1 3, 669 

gszZs— 

SHOU eet A core cudicue okt ’000 doz. 1,801 563 | Mar. 1 9,601 | Sept. 1 5,094 

ENOZeIee eee. Ces se ee 000 lb. 3,431 2-240" WeAprs st 4,989 Aug. 1 3, 669 
i bs (dressed G49 0a senha “ 0, 740 2,909 | Sept. 1 10,740 :| Jan. 1 5,553 

ork— 

ETOSHA oe ELITE, glee ef 3,589 2,788 | Sept. 1 4,532 | Feb. 1 3,675 

FVOZON ee eeat Gut. ai oniv tocar us 16,359 333475 | Octs Jeio23, 2172 (May, 1 13, 808 

Cured orin Cures ssc va 17,3138 12,197 Sept. 1 17, 873 Feb. 1 15,394 
ern ee ak Ae ete Re Oe eS 6 2,301 1,703 -| Dee. 1 3,924) [July Obst? 35749 

eef— 

rash iee aera OnE hey € es 5,503 5,503 | Jan. 1 8,761 Nov. 1 6, 742 

ET OZOM rN ee ek Beh aes « 19,357 4,408 | Sept. 1 19,357 .| Janz .1 9,610 

Curedioriin Cure... 05.0... 5 : 442 237. | Nov. 1 5386.| May 1 387 
Viet Gey WEP Ser aiet tt ek cakes oe ss 3,206 1,231 Apr. 1 5,122 Dec. 1 3,186 
Mutton ANGELA Deets oe ase ac es oe aneid July 1 5,498 | Dec. 1 2,769 

ruit— 

Apples @resie res ofresccaus's » 000 bu. 3; G17 So‘ Aug 1 8,210. at Novy... vt 2,014 

WLOZEM EWU mass cs ee ee. OOO. 6,035 3, 631 June 1 9,595 Sept. 1 6,275 

{n sulphur dioxide............ S 3,792 2,551 June »1 6,196 | Oct. 1 4,406 

1939. : 

Butter (creamery and dairy)....’000lb.| 44,248 9,754 | May 1 SiG 244.) | Oct..n0) gland, abe 
Cheese Gaetory)...sccs. css ees vi 31,453 26,102 | Apr. 1 53, 298 Sept. 1{| 35,640 
Evaporated whole milk......... sé 15,079 5,497 Avex. Bi 15,079 Jan 1 8,609 
Skim milk powder:...........-: “¢ 6, 294 3,373 Dec. 1 6,294 | Jan 1 4,862 

ggs— 

Shells teetage ce we Mae 000 doz. 1,257 be | Apres, 21 86835} Auge, ot 4,500 

HY OZON ee otis een ee 000 1b. 2,955 2,090 | Apr. 1 6,411 | Aug. 1 4,154 
youlity RANeRSCU) eet. nee es ss 12,564 3,088 | Sept. 1 12,564 | Jan 1 6, 238 

ork— 

INDO S Pea dace mn Ghai Alte tes 6 is avs = 2,335 FOOD i Uaihen aL 6,150 | Dec. 1 4, 255 

PTOZeWt ee ao eS ae oy 11,517 6,492: | Sept. 1 16,874 | Dec. 1 12,327 

Cured orn: cures. 4. s).a.jo% «ee sé 13,288 13,288 | Jan: =~ -] 24,346 Dec. 1 16,707 
oe ss etna a tee erat eh a Mr Toa ee 2,609 1,626 | Oct= fF 4,076 | Aug. 1 2, 862 

eef— 

ROSH eee tilt eee ales es 5,366 5,163 May 1 8,412 Nov. 1 6, 833 

ESE Ia eet Rd ei s 13,571 4,878 Sept. 1 20,491 Deez: 1 9,779 

cured ODURCULE jliaahir dae i 400 370 | Mar. 1 696 | Sept. 1 456 

x itangs Aa eae ier one aaa NE £8 4,153 1.7445 |-Apr. 7 I 5,001 Nov. 1 3, 638 

Mutton Anam bseieskece cadets cs 5,420 898 Aug. 1 6,504 Dec. 1 2,995 

ish— 

Brozenfiresh:6 1. eek, ss S537 16,449 May 1] 34,815 Nov 26, 906 

HrozemsMmoked:: cc... % wh ccie. 5 havc sf 3,382 ial Aree a oszeidan, 1 2,341 

ruit— ‘ 

Sh nites (fresh )o2F, ase Se cher * ’000 bu. 3,976 Seale wl Vacale eh oly Gale INO Vad 2,332 

EEE SEM Bice ists Soyars te ete, ehieor! ‘000 lb. 6,498 3,424 | June .1 8,996 | Sept. 1 6,389 

In sulphur dioxide... 2.03.2. » 5,937 2,833. | June 1 6,921 Sept. 1 5,309 
IPGURLOOS tes Wie cohen dets oko a ton 250,840 - 963 | Sept. 1 1, |. 126; TAT 


|. 389,629 | Dec. 
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Section 5.—Bounties.* 


In cases where it is considered advisable for the Government to encourage the 
production of a particular commodity, bounties paid by the Government are recog- 
nized substitutes for protective duties. In the past they have been made use of by 
Canada to a considerable degree, but the only bounties that involved payments in 
the past few years were those on copper bars and rods, hemp, and bituminous coal 
mined in Canada and used in the manufacture of iron or steel. The bounty on 
bituminous coal was the outcome of a recommendation of the Royal Commission on 
Maritime Claims relating to the use of Canadian coal in-the manufacture of iron 
and steel and the payments have been as follows:— 


EIT, Ba state eRe shits ARS ci arora ete ee 273,148 net tons at 493c........$ 135, 209-23 
HU BM es Peete Oy Bets 2 Serene aor See iri keSNe, Sis 126,356 net tons at 493c....... 62,546-18 
BURY onsen pee ter RT acer ime oarce ono 118,783 net tons at 49$c....... 58, 797-54 
19S SSA. tate vio coins ee Ue ee ee rons 213,841 net tons at 494c....... 105, 851-25 
LOBES OSE ee hoa coc se aceee be Ia fo Rotaze steps ais 336,849 net tons at 494c....... 166, 740-02 
LOSEHSOR VE 8. caer es ORO oes he de eaten « 390,168 net tons at 494c....... 193, 133-12 
NO SC=SMEMNEE Se oo o3,5 0 5 te hes Ee 564, 695 net tons at 494c....... 279, 523-96 
TOSS S MMe fisint cess oe eee ORR hon vi eriiele as 583,817 net tons at 493c....... 288, 989-41 
LOBSHSO = ose ese ag tan pat nati on tom Sila 369,434 net tons at 493c....... 182, 869-80 
1939=40 to Oct: oil9oQe cess cs tee eae 267,019 net tons at 494c....... 132, 174-39 


DOUALGS 23 cs tieraatt ag We nis BAG ais tities 4 3,244,110 1, 605, 834-90 


Bounties have been paid at various times in the past on iron and steel, lead, 
crude petroleum, manila fibre, zinc, and linen yarns, but the bounties on iron and 
steel ceased in 1911, on lead in 1918, on zine in 1921, on linen yarns in 1923, and on 
crude petroleum in 1927. The total amounts paid in bounties on these commodities 
between 1896 and the date of expiration were: iron and steel, and manufactures of 
(1896-1912), $16,785,827; lead (1899-1918), $1,979,216 for 1,187,169,878 lb.; zinct 
(1919-21), $400,000; linen yarns (1921-23), $17,523; manila fibre (1903-13), $367,962; 
crude petroleumy (1905-27), $3,457,173 on 233,135,217 gallons. Total payments 
for expired bounties between 1896 and 1982, including the $611,763 paid on copper 
bars and rodsf{ and the $26,847 for hemp, ft aggregated $23,646,311, which, with the 
$1,122,384 paid for coal, makes a total of $24,768,694 to Oct. 31, 1987. The Year 
Book of 1915, pp. 459-461, gives a description of the bounties that had been payable 
since 1883, as well as tables showing, for each commodity, the quantities on which 
bounties were annually paid and the amounts of such bounties for the years 1896 
to 1915, inclusive. 


Section 6.—Patents, Copyrights, and Trade Marks.§ 


Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the Crown 
from the time of the Statute of Monopolies (1624) and earlier, are a statutory grant 
in Canada and have always been so. An Act was passed in Lower Canada in 
1824 wherein provision was made for the granting of patent rights to inventors 
who were British subjects and inhabitants of the Province. Upper Canada passed 
its Act in 1826, and Nova Scotia and’ New Brunswick passed theirs at later dates. 
In 1849, after the Union, a consolidating Act was passed applying to both Upper 
and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned the granting of patents exclus- 

* Revised by L. T. Lett, Department of Trade and Commerce. 

+ For details of bounties on zinc and crude petroleum, see p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 

¢ A statement of the bounties paid under the Copper Bounty Act, which expired on June 30, 1931, and 
the Hemp Bounty Act, which expired on Dec. 31, 1932, is given on p. 662 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


§ The material relating to patents and copyrights has been revised by J. T. Mitchell, Commissioner of 
Patents, and that relating to Trade Marks by D. D. Ryan, Registrar of Trade Marks. 
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ively to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion Patent Act of 1869 repealed the 
provinciai Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding legislation. 

Letters patent are now issued subject to the provisions of c. 150, R.S.C., 1927, 
as consolidated in ce. 32, 1935, and application for protection relating to patents 
should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 

The growth of Canadian inventions* is shown by the fact that the number of 
applications and total fees increased each year without a break from the beginning 
of the present century until the fiscal year 1913, when 8,681 applications were re- 
ceived and the total fees amounted to $218,125. Since then progress has not been 
so rapid. Of the 7,578 patents granted in 1939, 5,220 or 69 p.c. were issued to 
United States inventors, 620 to Canadians, and 625 to residents of Great Britain 
and Ireland, while Germany with 449, Holland with 133, France with 124, Sweden 
with 75, and Switzerland with 73 followed in the number of inventors to whom 
patents were issued. . 

There were few outstanding developments in the fiscal year 1939, but continued 
activity and steady progress were indicated in all fields of invention, particularly in 
those of chemistry and metallurgy. One of the most important discoveries was the 
production of synthetic organic textile fibres from raw materials of the mineral 
kingdom, viz., coal, air, and water. Improvement of motor fuels was given consid- 
erable attention. Advances were made in the development of plastics and coating 
materials as well as of various synthetic materials. 

In metallurgy the reduction of magnesium and the production of magnesium 
and aluminium alloys have been very active. The addition of lead to steel has 
produced alloys that facilitate machining operations at increased speed. 

In the electrical field, television continues to be given much attention, as do 
air-conditioning and refrigeration. 


20.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., in Canada, Fiscal Years 1934-39. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
Applications for patents............. No. 9, 267 9,404 12,580 10, 668 10,950 10,899 
Patents eranteds ss .c shocks ys astderte pe 9,124 8,713 7,791 8,177 7,720 7,578 
Granted to Canadians............ oe 982 885 792 703 647 620 

Certificates for renewal fees......... a 10 12 2 Nil 1 Nil 
Gaveats crantedsie.i0l eee. & 466 445 394 423 399 475 
PO as aiesc as ie 6,577 6,840 8,145 VOR: 8, 249 8,245 
Feesireceived, net. ..u...50.0% esses. $ 362,146 | 353,460 | 386,542 | 377,453 | 367,127 365, 672 


Copyrights.—Registration of copyright is governed by c. 32, R.S.C., 1927, 
and applications for protection relating to copyrights should: be addressed to the 
Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 

The Copyright Act of 1921 (consolidated in c. 32, R.S.C., 1927) sets out in Sect. 4 
the qualifications for a copyright, and in Sect. 5 its duration: “Copyrights shall 
subsist in Canada... in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, 
if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen 
or subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the (Berne) Convention and the 
additional Protocol .. . or resident within His Majesty’s Dominions. The term for 
which the copyright shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by 
this Act, be the life of the author and a period of fifty years after his death.”’ 


* ‘Invention’ means any new and useful art, process, machine, manufacture, or composition of matter or 
any new and useful improvement in any art, process, machine, manufacture, or composition of matter. 
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Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films, and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically per- 
formed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copy- 
right protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign countries 
of the Copyright Union, and the United States of America, as well as in Canada. 


Trace Marks.—The Trade Marks Office is charged with the administration of 
the Unfair Competition Act, 1932, which repealed all previous Acts governing trade 
marks, and the Shop Cards Registration Act that came into force on Sept. 1, 1938. 
Applicaticns for trade mark protection should be addressed to the Registrar of Trade 
Marks, Ottawa, Canada. 

A Register of Trade Marks is kept, in which, subject to the provisions of the 
Act, any person may cause to be recorded any trade mark he has adopted, and 
notification of any assignments, transmissions, disclaimers, and judgments relating 
to such trade mark. In order that the public may be kept informed in the matter 
of trade mark registrations, a list of marks registered each week appears in the Patent 
Office Record issued weekly. Holders of trade marks registered before the present 
Act came into force are protected by certain provisions. Registrations under the new 
Act must be renewed every fifteen years whereas under previous regulations renewals 
were made every twenty-five years. 

The Shop Cards Registration Act is designed to afford a measure of protection! 
to organizations, such as trade unions, that formerly were able to register their 
particular designations as Union Labels under the Trade Mark and Design Act. 
During the period Sept. 1, 1938, to Mar. 31, 19389, there were only two registrations 
of this kind. 


21.—Copyrights, Trade Marks, etc., Registered in Canada, Fiscal Years, 1934-39. 


Ttem. E 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 


Copyrights registered............... No. POH 3,060 3,403 3, 249 3,241 3,146 
Trade marks registered............. iy 2,066 1,686 1,574 2,068 2,169 1 
Industrial designs registered........ YW 331 430 363 336 544 356 
Timber marks registered........... st 6 4 3 10 iG 16 
Assignments registered.............. sf 1,148 1,090 1,394 2,093 1,688 6321 
Fees received, met... baila ts. ncupied $ 67,196 72,217 68,220 86,396 85, 023 13,3811 


1 Since Apr. 1, 1938, the Trade Marks Office has been functioning as an entity separate from the Patent 
Office with which it had been associated previously. For the fiscal year 1939, trade marks registered 
numbered 2,181, assignments registered numbered 1,022, and net fees received amounted to $62,711. 


Section 7.—Weights and Measures.* 


The object of weights and measures administration is to maintain uniformity and 
accuracy in the use of the legal standards of the country in industry and commerce. 

What might be termed the principal Weights and Measures Act of Canada was 
passed in the session of 1872-73; its provisions closely followed English weights and 
measures law, but the system of weights and measures was greatly simplified. This 
Act established as the primary legal standards for Canada the imperial pound (but 
the short ton of 2,000 Ibs.), the gallon, and the yard. The only exception to this 
was the continued use of the old French land measure, the arpent, in Quebec. The 
troy ounce of 480 grains and its decimal sub-multiples are the legal weights for the 
weighing of gold and precious metals. The metric system is legal for all transactions. 


* Revised by E. O. Way, Director of Weights and Measures, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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Many changes, deletions, and additions have been made to the Act of 1873 by 
later legislation, but its principles remain unchanged. ‘The latest legislation is the 
Weights and Measures Act (c. 212, R.S.C., 1927), as amended by ec. 48, 1935. 


Since 1918 the Service has been administered by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce: For purposes of administration, the Dominion is divided into 19 
districts, each in charge of a district inspector. The chief rules of administration are 
as follows:— 


(1) Every new type of weighing and measuring device must be submitted to the De- 
partment at Ottawa for approval before being placed on the market. 

(2) Every new machine must be inspected and stamped by an inspector before being 
sold or taken into use. 

(3) Imported machines are held by the customs until release is approved by the nearest 
inspector. 

(4) All inspections take place on the traders’ premises, except where devices are brought 
to the inspection offices. 


The total revenue collected by the Service in the fiscal years 1938 and 1939 
amounted to $395,465 and $418,015, respectively, while the expenses, including 
salaries, amounted to $385,207 and $424,161, respectively. 


22.—Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, Fiscal Years 1938 and 1939. 


1938. 1939. 
Article. aia nie ae aa ae EMR inks Ta ri ye EE Ge eo 
Sub- Veri- Re- ae Sub- Veri- Re- eae 
mitted. fied. jected. fected. mitted fied jected. teeta: 
No. No. No. p.c. No. No. No. p.c. 
Weights (Dominion)....... 123,720 | 112,516 | 11,204 9-05 || 124,453 | 118,054 6,399 5-14 
Weights (metric).......... 1,033 997 36 3-50 1,273 1, 202 71 5-58 
Measures of capacity....... 58,248 | 57,758 490 0-84 |) 59,881 | 59,361 520 0-87 
Measures of length......... 9,038 9,014 24 0-27 7,919 7,877 42 0-53 
Mialik-@8ns binds Feed eke 81,475 | 81,229 246 0-30 || 74,105 | 738,962 143 0-19 
Ice-cream containers....... 47,017 | 47,017 Nil _ 33,805 | 33,802 3 ~ 
Measuring devices (gas 
COUEIONT SS oa) Ser ie Se oe 54,785 | 45,212 9,573 17-47 || 58,802 | 49,672 9,130 15-53 
Dank WASDHS. ©... sss: 738 712 26 3-52 1,021 998 OD 2-25 
Babcock glassware........ 40,021 | 39,925 96 0-24 || 41,730} 41,601 129 0-31 
Weighing machines........ 195,823 | 167,575 | 28,248 14-43 || 207,391 | 181,503 | 25,888 12-48 
Weighing machines 
MIMOLEIC) pre arate 722 696 26 3-60 731 693 38 5-20. 
Domestic seales........... 14,870 | 14,582 288 1-94 | 16,302 | 16,148 159 0-98 
Miscellaneous.............. 11,892 | 11,843 49 0-41 2,383 2,000 46 1-93 
Totals: 3-28. 4 639,382 | 589,076 | 50,306 7-87 || 629,796 | 587,205 | 42,591 6-76 


Section 8.—Electricity and Gas Inspection.* 


The Electricity and Gas Inspection Branch of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce administers three Acts: the Electricity Inspection Act (c. 22, 1928), the 
Gas Inspection Act (c. 82, R.S.C., 1927), and the Electricity and Fluid Exportation 
Act (c. 54, R.S.C., 1927). 


The Gas Inspection Service was inaugurated on July 1, 1875, and the Electricity 
Inspection Service in 1894, at which time these two Services were merged to form 


* Revised by J. L, Stiver, Director, Electricity and Gas Inspection Service, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 
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the Electricity and Gas Inspection Services and constituted as a Branch of the 
Department of Inland Revenue. 

For the purpose of administration, Canada is divided into 3 divisions and 20 
districts: the total staff is 108. The nature of the work performed by these 
Services is entirely technical and comprises the control of all types of electricity 
meters and gas meters used throughout Canada, and the testing and stamping of 
every meter used for billing purposes; the object being to ensure the correct measure- 
ment of electricity and gas sold. Manufactured gas is also tested to determine 
its heating value wherever sold in Canada. 

The latest report of the Branch shows 539,363 electricity and gas meters tested 
in the fiscal year 1939, as compared with 518,385 in the preceding year. The total 
revenue derived from electricity and gas inspection was $360,378 as, compared with 
an expenditure of $254,710. The Branch also collected $450,736 as export duty and 
licence fees under the provisions of the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act; 
the cost of collecting this revenue was only $216. 

The administration of the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act involves the 
receiving and consideration of applications to export electrical energy, natural gas, 
crude oil, etc., the issuing of licences therefor, the inspection and testing of meters 
to measure the commodity exported, and the collection of the export tax imposed. 
Other related statistics collected in the administration of the last-named Act will 
be found in the Power chapter of this volume, pp. 384-385. 


23.—Electricity Meters in Use, Fiscal Years 1915-39. 


Year. Number. Year. Number. Year. Number. 
IQISAs ck CRA ee ISS NSO acl |oast SP Se ee mS ea 150945689 iM 98Ser 2.7. Leader foe 1, 722,697 
LOUGH es eee Cee DLT O2GSHi 192i eee spoon rers ob LOS S66 44 SIO BAe oe hevcdee cate ee 1, 720,997 
TOU noe a eS eRe oa ke a DOA Uo CeN Ca Oe OR Senate cls x ats Mais one 1524077024 GhOS be accenscseeernt oe 1, 760, 262 
1 Ao) ete colette ay CMa tn COL AOB RIOD Te. tee, sek Se eee 13243428 Ill SEGBGia s oleysetevoccca ee eee 1,788,522 
a re Se cate OS en FN VL OU eLO Donte Rise cre ees 1,412,590 19372. coe eee oe 1,839,420 
TODOS « Stuene engttoe (43 ACC MO29: Vee os: ta ee. TADOIRT? NAO SSM TES ats ome eee tae 1,905, 692 
ODT ee wien deta oe et SOU B AGA LOS OF ence tore faire eee POS2 DOD MGSO. 2h eck 1,964, 729 
10220) Pek eee O45 OOOH IBS TN, Meiottee stars hucttercey ener 1,653,922 
1923:).-., meter tae 1046-83 IG UGS 2. Meee. ale eee. 1,704,197 


24.—Gas Meters in Use, by Kinds of Gas Consumed, Fiscal Years 1916-39. 


Manu- Acety- Manu- Acety- 
Year. |factured ae lene | Butane.} Total. |} Year. {facture Be cleat lene | Butane.| Total 
Gas 2 Gas. Gas. : Gas. 
1916....] 199,514} 67,940 - — | 267,454! 1928...] 482,076} 98,915): 357 - | 581,348 
1917....| 314,915] 55,697 - — |-370, 612!) 1929...}| 504,500} 107,504 116 — | 612,120 
1918....| 325,244) 88,795 - — | 414, 039]/ 1930...]| 520,788) 118,390 117 - | 639,295 
1919....| 336,388} 91,056 - — | 427,444) 1931...| 530,909) 125,550 67 2051) 656, 731 
1920....| 350,777) 85,004 5131 — | 436,294] 1932...] 540,277] 128,194 66 230| 668, 767 
1921....| 361,479] 98,494 577 — | 460,550) 1988...| 532,139] 128,282 80 285| 660, 786 
1922....| 366,840} 101.785 430 — | 469,055)) 19384...| 522,484) 134,710 49 369] 657,612 
1923....| 379,459) 102,007 438 — | 481,904) 19385...| 517,948] 139,763 14 638] 658,363 
1924....}| 390,548) 105,804 425 — | 496,777] 1936...| 505,946) 158,827 14; 1,108] 665,895 
1925....| 405,471] 106,861 404 — | 512,736] 1987...) 506,075] 169, 132 3 1,035] 676, 245 
1926....| 443,067} 85,752 425 — | 529,244) 19388...] 510,261] 174,356 3 1, 268] 685, 888 
1927....| 462,496} 90,302 358 — | 553,156) 1939. ..]| 512,373) 179,988 3] 1,224) 693,588 


1 First year reported. 


— 
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25.—Quantity of Each Kind of Gas Sold in Canada, Fiscal Years 1920-39. 


Carburetted Coal Coke Oven | Natural Acetylene 


ar Water Gas. Gas. Gas. Gas. Gas. Butane. Total. 


————— | ff | | TO 


M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu ft. M cu. ft. 


SUL day eae 4,487,512 | 6,787,370 - | 17,117,100 1,670 - | 28,393,652 
LOD rstctes crs at 5,331,442 | 7,096,222 - 1 1 - |12,427,6642 
1922 eens! _ 4,668,392 | 8,433,861 - | 11,289,592 1,005 - | 24,392,850 
LS eae cet 6,632,962 | 7,637,114 1323] 12, 238, 837 1,165 - | 26,510,210 
1924S Vere 5,214,848 | 8,042,882 3,189 | 14,866, 619 1,194 - | 28,128,727 
DO 2G ciate irs." 5,254,803 | 7,824,198 91,628 | 10,525,604 1, 266 ~ | 23,697,494 
192605 9a -...] 4,835,613 | 8,149,894 | 1,449,795 | 138,004,470 1,201 - | 27,440,983 
LEVY GEREN Hac ae 5,804,504 | 8,405,556 | 1,049,978 | 17,863,366 1,247 - | 33,124,651 
LO28 83 ie zioe ck 6,883,685 | 7,488,965 | 1,680,237 | 20,365,049 14825 ~ | 36,419,211 
i! 24S Neat 4,550,829 | 6,273,275 | 6,097,920 | 25,491,446 647 - | 42,414,117 
LOS O See cra aiices! 4,456,997 | 5,802,653 | 8,153,473 | 31,880,845 847 ~ | 50,294,815 
iN BI bs se segaet sasna 4,214,554 | 6,249,190 | 7,792,047 | 28,534, 604 875 9,137%| 46,800,407 
1982.85 wikia. 4,267,074 | 6,385,622 | 7,235,463 | 27,244,803 790 6,600 | 45,140,352 
IVER Sens gta 3,821,680 | 7,491,005 | 5,908,231 | 27,342,696 4,982 11,930 | 44,580,524 
1984 tee). 4 ces 3,349,893 | 7,652,344 | 5,331,047 | 26,428, 633 4,737 13,268 | 42,774,922 
19352 asl 2,256,568 | 8,378,714 | 6,267,577 | 25,051,664 5,729 12,576 | 41,972,828 
193.6 wees oo 1,972,511 | 7,876,353 | 6,637,103 | 29,334, 639 6,774 16,976 | 45,844,356 
LOST ecew acta se Nes 1,969,493 | 6,894,858 | 7,685,207 | 30,291,438 8,066 19,781 | 46,868,843 
193 Bi Grates. to: 2,301,030 | 6,945,789 | 7,229,881 | 31,370,930 9,889 21,301 | 47,878,820 
SA ec hale he 2,229,700 | 6,267,914 | 7,589,430 | 31,928,682 10,300 20,141 | 48,046, 167 

1 Not reported. 2 Not including natural gas and acetylene gas which were not reported for this 
year. 3 First year reported. 


Section 9.—Merchandising and Service Establishments.* 


A comprehensive census of business carried on by trading and service establish- 
ments was undertaken for the first time in 1931 in connection with the Seventh 
Decennial Census. A partial survey of trading establishments had been made in 
1924, but the results of this initial survey, while indicative of the extent of domestic 
trade, suffered from the incompleteness of the canvass made. The Census of 
Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931, covered not only the operations 
of retail and wholesale merchandising establishments in 1930 but also those of 
service establishments, including hotels. In addition, information was collected 
to show the initial channels (manufacturers’ wholesale branches, other wholesalers, 
retailers, industrial consumers, export sales, etc.) through which goods manufactured 
in Canada were distributed and the proportion of the total value of production 
sold through each channel. The results have been published in several series of 
reports and in Volumes X and XI of the Census of 1931. 


- Annual Statistics.—An outgrowth of the Census of Merchandising and 
Service Establishments, 1931, has been an annual survey of wholesale and retail 
trade based on reports from large concerns in the respective fields. In the case 
of wholesale trade, the annual survey is confined to wholesalers proper and reports 
are secured from firms that had a volume of sales of $100,000 or more in 1930 to- 
gether with firms of a similar size that have commenced business since 1930. The 
survey of retail trade is based on the reports of all chain stores and of independent 
stores with a turnover of $20,000 or more in 1930. Reports are also secured from 
newly established independent stores. While the annual figures for merchandising 
are not based’ on such a comprehensive survey as that made in connection with the 


< Prepared by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Fora list of publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Internal Trade”. 
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decennial census, they provide the most reliable indicators available of recent trends 
in merchandise trade as they cover more than two-thirds of the dollar volume of 
business. 


Monthly Statistics.—Monthly indexes of retail sales, based on returns from 
department stores, chain stores, and a representative sample of independent firms, 
are now available for the period commencing January, 1929. A description of these 
indexes appears in Subsection 2 of this section. Monthly indexes of wholesale 
trade are also available, although for the shorter period beginning January, 1938. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale and Other Bulk or Non-Retail Merchandising. 


Under this heading there appears at pp. 670-672 of the 1934-35 Year Book a 
summary of trade in the wholesale field, as derived from the Census of Merchandising 
and Service Establishments, and tables showing, for 1930, bulk merchandising 
statistics by provinces, and by type of distributor. This is the latest material 
available on that basis. 


Wholesale Trade in Canada, 1930.—Included in the figures for all whole- 
sale establishments, shown by provinces in Table 26, are data for regular whole- 
sale houses and also for agents, brokers, manufacturers’ sales branches, and other 
specialized wholesale agencies. Wholesalers proper embrace only regular wholesale 
houses such as wholesale merchants, importers, and exporters. Approximately one- 
third of the annual business of all wholesale establishments in Canada is transacted 
by wholesalers proper. The proportion for Manitoba is much below the Dominion 
average. Concentration of the grain trade in the City of Winnipeg results in an 
exceptionally high figure for agents and brokers in that Province. 


26.—Bulk Merchandising (Wholesale and Other Non-Retail), by Provinces, 1930. 


All Wholesale Establishments. Wholesalers Proper. 
Popula- Stocks 
Province. tion, || Estab- Binds Salaries Net on Hand, || Estab- Net 
1931. lish- eve and Sales End of lish- Sales 
ments, |P'OY Wagcs. (1930). Year ments. (1930). 
(at Cost). 
No. No. No. $ $ $ No. $ 
Prince Edward Is.} 88,038 61 313 354,600} 13,533,300} 1,108,700 28} 5,455,000 
Nova Scotia...... 512,846 420 apo 3,503,800] 71,616,200 7,298,900 217} 39,498,500 
New Brunswick...| 408,219 388 2,825 3,989,300) 72,839,900 8,194, 200 165} 30,156,900 
Quebect..aacee ee 2,874,255 2,932} 26,171) 41,958,100} 904,795,500} 82,285,800 1,479} 355,618, 100 
Ontarigh®) cere 3,431,683 3,938} 31,155} 51,094, 700/1,013,767,400} 94,487, 200 2,004] 387,550,300 
Manitobacenn oe 700, 139 1,307 9,362} 15,490,600] 669,076,000! 28,561,500 349| 79,393,100 
Saskatchewan.....| 921,785 1, 659 5,441 8,393,300} 137,112,000} 24,209,300 178} 52,114,100 
Al Dertal See 731, 605 1,306 5, 706 9,738,200} 189,569,900] 23,560,400 248] 64,091,200 
British Columbia..| 694, 263 1,129 7,019} 11,824,000} 252,900,100} 27,515,100 440} 97,442,000 
Totals......../10,362,833] 13,140} 90,564) 146,346, 600/3,325,210,300|} 297,221,100) 5,108/1,111,319,200 


Wholesale Trade by Cities.—Figures of wholesale trade in cities of 20,000 
or over are given at pp. 604-605 of the 19389 Year Book. 


Annual Wholesale Statistics.—In constructing an annual index of wholesale 
sales, the chief objective has been to obtain the most representative measure of 
wholesale trade and particularly of the pre-retail business. This annual index is 
confined to wholesalers proper, who are for the most part wholesale merchants, 
importers, exporters, and supply and machinery distributors. From this group are 
excluded such distributors as agents and brokers, manufacturers’ sales branches, and 
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other types of specialized distributors. However, in order to attain the above- 
mentioned objective of a representative measure of wholesale trade, it was later 
found to be necessary to make certain alterations in the classifications used in 
presenting the results of the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 
1931. These alterations are referred to at p. 612 of the 1937 Year Book. 


The 1930 figures shown in Table 27 are those of the census, while those for the 
other years are estimates based on the results of fairly extensive annual surveys. 
Wholesale trade during 1938 fell off slightly from the preceding year, increases in 
the three Prairie Provinces being more than offset by declines in all other regions. 
Total sales for 1938 were down 4-2 p.c. from the 1937 figure but still almost 10 p.c. 
above the level of 1936. Almost all individual trades reported decreases, dealers 
in food, dry goods, hardware, lumber and building materials, metals and metal work, 
and waste materials suffering the greatest declines. 


27.—Total Sales and Indexes of Sales Made by Wholesalers Proper, by Provinces and 
Kinds of Business, 1930, 1933, 1937, amd 1938. 


T Sales. Indexes of Sales. 
. otal Net Sales eice (1930=:100.) 
Province or ioeNes 
Kind of Business. Sal 2 
1930. | 1933. | 1937. | 1988. | jo9°5% || 1930. | 1933. | 1937. | 1938. 
1937-38. 
’ ’ ’ q’ 
Dane wee. $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Prince Edward Island........ 7,518 4,662 6,308 5,614} —11-0] 100-0} 62-0} 83-9} 74-7 
NON a SCOtlIa eae. Le 46, 464 32,812 47,516 45,010) — 5-3] 100-0) 70-6} 102-3) 96-9 
New Brunswick........... sae 38,320) 25,192} 387,805) 36,067] — 4-6] 100-0} 65-7) 98-7| 94-1 
DTA SOD IE, Bae ok G8. ok RO ee ee 386,229! 254,696] 386,953} 359,637| — 7-1|| 100-0} 65-9} 100-2} 93-1 
Ontario yen wane. oe. dee 471,618) 324,828) 495,682} 468,781} — 5-4|/ 100-0} 68-9} 105-1} 99-4 
Ma miGO Ways stm nie ohare 98,960 64,461} 100,367) 101,729) + 1-4] 100-0} 65-1) 101-4] 102-8 
Saskatchewamee .. if 04... sea ce 90,210 48,555 63, 838 67,459; + 5-7] 100-0) 53-8] 70-8] 74-8 
PAD Derbiieunc gee oe de heretics 99, 333 61,872} 86,023) 88,433} -+ 2-8] 100-0} 62-3} 86-6} 89-0 
British Columbian! . hk. 131,414 83,418] 127,720) 123,239) — 3-5] 100-0) 63-5) 97-2) 93-8 
Wotals sacs sek 1,370,066) 900,496/1,352,212/1, 295,969) — 4-2) 100-0) 65-7) 98-7) 94-6 
Kinp or BUSINESS. 

Amusement, photographic, and 
SPOLENg POOUSer. sk wks ok oa 4,278 2,464 3, 865 4,251) -+10-0) 100-0] 57-6} 90-3] 99-4 
PNILEOITIOELV.G eet eee... sched de! 20,990 13, 473 21, 256 22,426, -+ 5-5] 100-0] 64-2) 101-3) 106-8 
Chemicals and paints......... 8,387 7, 743 11, 695 10,554) — 9-8]| 100-0} 92-3] 1389-4] 125-8 
GoabandieokersVUse i. Tees. 50,252) 42,881 59,836] 54,449} — 9-0) 100-0} 85-3} 119-1] 108-4 
Drugs and drug sundries...... 27,973 22,139 29,554 29,645} + 0-3|| 100-0] 79-1] 105-7} 106-0 
Dry goods and apparel........ 102,358) 64,396 86, 822 77,793| —10-4i) 100-0) 62-9) 84-8] 76-0 
MIGCULICAISee tt tees ees s 22,982 9,973 PATHS) 25,001} — 3-0) 100-0) 48-4] 112-2) 108-8 
isintansuppllesecrd ..... <8 220 16,0387 8,719 14,955 13,207}. —11-7|| 100-0} 54-4) 98-3] 82-4 
OOS Marlee by rice Se Be vc 540,820] 377,670} 533,948} 515,146) — 3-5] 100-0} 69-8) 98-7) 93-3 
Dairy and poultry products. 48,771 82,185| 48,658} 48,928| — 9-7) 100-0) 66-0) 99-8} 90-1 
Fruits and vegetables....... 99,102| 68,176) 91,916| 87,728} — 4-6] 100-0} 63-7} 92:7) 88-5 
TOCOLICS, Bee ate eee ec os 228,838) 184,486) 285,515] 280,748| — 2-0) 100-0} 82-4) 105-2) 103-1 
Ee parent GIGI cr..ceoe tater. 169,109 97,878) 167,859) 152,747) — 3-2! 100-0} 57:9} 93-3] 90:3 
Furniture and house furnishings 13, 632 7,293 iA Baa) 11,319] — 7-6] 100-0) -53-5} 89-9} 83-0 
General merchandise......... 13,478 8, 668 15,023 14,801] — 1-5] 100-0) 64-3] 111-5} 109-8 
WAAKAWATO.| eek lk ck... aden 65,943} 38,025 66,118} 61,852} — 6-5] 100-0} 57-7} 100-3] 93:8 
Jewellery and optical goods... 10,858 6,935 13,561 12,782} — 5-7|| 100-0] 68-9} 124-9] 117-7 
Leather and leather goods.... Wer 5;325 7,956 6,620} —16-8] 100-0} 72-2) 107-8} 89-7 
Lumber and building materials} 51,872 18,912} 41,982} 36,114] —14-0) 100-0} 36-5) 80-9] 69-6 

Machinery, equipment, and 
SORA 5 Sn as Seeeee ais 59,321} 21,789) 54,101} 51,678) — 4-5} 100-0} 36-7} 91-2) 87-1 
Metals and metal work........ 14, 059 6,817 17,861 13,728] —23-1|| 100-0) 48-5} 127-0) 97-6 
Paper and paper products..... 22,462) 17,263) 24,103) 238,715} — 1-6] 100-0} 76-9} 107-3} 105-6 
Petroleum products........... 230,169] 163,315} 218,419} 223,711) + 2-4] 100-0} 71-0) 94-9} 97-2 

Plumbing and heating equip- if 

ment and supplies......... ae 14,512 5,508 11,704 10,638} — 9-1] 100-0] 38-0} 80-7] 73-3 
Tobacco and confectionery.... 45,870 32,165 47,167 49,247; -+ 4-4] 100-0) 70-1] 102-8] 107-4 
Waste materials.(.).. ..........)0 10,118 6,335 14,936 8,758| —41-4]) 100-0} 62-6] 147-6) 86-6 
POthers eo! sire ree ea Fees 16,318 12, 688 19,320 18,534) — 4-1) 100-0] 77-8] 118-4] 113-6 
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Monthly Indexes of Wholesale Sales.—Commencing with January, 1935, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has published monthly indexes of wholesale sales* 
based on returns submitted by approximately 200 wholesale firms comprising a 
representative sample of nine different lines of business. The base on which these 
indexes were first computed was that of average monthly sales in 19385 equalling 
100; the results of the annual surveys of wholesale trade were then utilized in re- 
ducing the monthly indexes to the 1930 base in order that they should conform 
with other series. Since the monthly indexes are based upon a smaller coverage 
of sales than that secured for the annual census, these results cannot be expected 
to have the accuracy of the more exhaustive survey. The monthly indexes do, 
however, give a fair indication of current trends in wholesale trade. 


* See ‘‘Monthly Indexes of Wholesale Sales” published at the end of each month and obtainable on 
application to the Dominion Statistician, price $1 per year or 10 cents per copy. 


28.—Total Sales 1930, 1933, 1937, and 1938 and Indexes of Sales of Retail 


Total Sales. 


No Province or Group and Kind of Business. 
1930. 1933. 1937. 1938. 
d $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
ia) Prince dwarduislands.nae eee ees 13,774 8,905 11,748 11,122 
2.1 SINO VR SCOURS. Si.acck acon Ban ee ek a 99,520 68, 839 99,336 95,819 
B News Brins wicks ign... sees ie eee eas 84,372 625370 76, 656 71, 637 
4 1QUCDEOs AL he eee Shee nate = cine 651, 138 422,297 565,921 561, 192 
SB Ontarig es: : Gt ae ke oe we, nee nes eee 1,099,990 741, 630 1,022,068 988, 696 
G i AMaiiitobse, fo 28 )h cite to RG aw lee ik $a 189, 244 122,045 161, 253 160,690 
2 SASKALCHO Want tse tlctos ce nee eet rite 189,181 103,091 129, 166 129,369 
SAL Berta Aa Tee el a ay et eee 176,537 109, 074 152, 408 161,491 
$1| ;British Columbiak&..e.4..-e ee ee eee. “248,598 | . 155,747 232,740 222,386 
10 | Yukon and Northwest Territories.............. SEPA 1,765 2,419 2,414 
Canadamie.ec8 8 Ae OS 2,755,570 | 1,785,768 | 2,453,715 2,404,756 
Food Group. 

11 | Bakery product stores (manufacturing bakeries 
notincluded) Preise ey eee Reece hake toe ee 11,028 UIC 9,967 9,759 
12 | Candy and confectionery stores................. 54,176 33,010 39,598 38, 863 

13 | Dairy product dealers (other than manufacturing 
GAITIES ) We: ; Hel A, a aA Cs) PN tlg te etn eB te ofc 37,174 26,451 35,844 37,062 
14 | Fruit and vegetable stores...............0e000-- 16, 293 12,394 14, 983 14, 690 
15 | Grocery and combination stores................ 405, 403 297,307 347, 752 346,397 
16 | Meat markets (including sea foods)............. 83, 026 50,090 64, 865 65, 895 
17 | ‘Other food storaste fase ae oe eae 8,376 5,039 6,345 6,227 
Totals, Food Group.................... 615,476 432,018 519,354 518,893 
18 Country General Stores............... 228,804 151,233 198,489 195,866 

General Merchandise Group. 
29 | Department stores to sc., cosa. flaca ee ac 355, 259 241,850 288,096 278,539 
wei) Wry eoods storest sea. ete ee, 31,706 21,000 26,627 25,928 
@1 | General merchandise stores.................2.5. 20,366 13,217 18, 263 16,930 
fai Watiety stores fC) Bok co Seas eos cal eee be 44,212 37,256 51,585 52,556 
Totals, General Merchandise Group... 451,543 313,323 384,571 373,953 
Automotive Group. 

26 | Motor Vehicle déalera:?:7 +. 1200e cass reeeee 253, 608 129,889 332,742 311,026 
24 | Accessories, tires, and batteries................. 10, 956 7,200 9,332 9,785 
ROME LUNG StAtIONA. . .. feces aalt nene hes mata eee 66,449 58,428 Té 132 80,310 
AG Tiaararcs ete.) 51.25. Kei rite kc AR Vee 47,560 30, 230 36,908 37,807 

27 | Other automotive establishments (including 
motorcycles, bicycles, and supplies)........... 3,386 1,899 2,825 8,049 
Totals, Automotive Group............. 381,959 227,646 |° 458,939 441,977 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 
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Dollar sales for those lines of business included in the monthly survey averaged 
7-4p.c. higher in 1939 than in 1938, heavy inventory buying on the part of the retail 
trades during the first two months of the War largely being responsible for this 
increase. Sales for the first eight months of 1939 were only 1-3 p.c. above the 
corresponding period in the preceding year. Allregions and all kinds of business for 
which figures are available shared in the increase. Gains were greatest in the cloth- 
ing and footwear trades, increases of 9-9 p.c. for dry goods, 10-7 p.c. for clothing, 
and 18-9 p.c. for footwear being reported. 


Subsection 2.—Retail Trade and Service Establishments.* 


As complete a review of the retail merchandising and service statistics as will 
appear in the Year Book from the Census of Merchandising and Service Establish- 
ments, 1931, is given at pp. 673-690, inclusive, of the 1934-35 Year Book. This 

* A review of retail trade for the period 1923-30 i is given at pp. 637-639 of the 1936 ‘Year Book. This 


was summarized from a special study report ‘‘A Decade of Retail Trade’’ published in bulletin form in 
1935 by the Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Merchandise Trade, 1930-38, by Provinces and Kinds of Business. 


Indexes of Retail Sales. 


P.C. 
Change, (1930= 100.) 
See Cok) BL ccd GRIMES RR eR OE A Se 6 
1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. | 11935. | 1936. |°1937. | 1938. 
— 5-31 100-0 83-8 67-4 64-7 70-3| 71-9| 82-41 85-31 980-71 4 
— 3-5} 100-0 90-3 75-1 69-2 77-21 81-6| 83-71 99-8] 96-3| 2 
— 6-5] 100-0 85-0 67-6 62-1 69-1] 73-1| 79-41 90-9] 84-9] 3 
— 0-81 100-0 86-4 71-5 64-9 69-0| 71-3| 76-5| 86-9| 86-2| 4 
— 3.31 100-0 86-6 71-8 67-4 74-9| 78-0] 83-01 92-9] 89-9| 5 
— 9-31 100-0 81-3 69-6 64-5 69-4| 73-4| 78-5| 85-2| 84-9| 6 
+01] — 100-0 70-8 59-2 54-5 59-4] 63-2| 69-7] 68-3| 68-41 7 
+ 6-0|| 100-0 76-1 65-6 61-8 69-0| 73-3| 78-7| 86-3| 91-5| 8 
— 4.41 — 100-0 83-7 65-9 62-6 69-6 | 74-0| 84-0| 93-6] 89-5| 9 
— 0-21 100-0 90-5 68-3 54.9 64-9| 68-3| 61-2| 75-2) 75-1) 10 
—2.0| 190-0 84-2 69-8 64-8 71-1| 74-61 80-1] 89-0| 87-3 
— 2-11) 100-0 87-9 72-6 70-1 75-71 80-6] 983-6] 90-4] 988-5| 41 
—1.9| 100-0 81-1 67-7 60-9 62-51 65-0| 67-8| 73-1] 71-7| 12 
+3-4] 100-0 89-4 76-2 71-2 77-0| 93-5| 88-51 96-4] 99-7| 18 
—2.0|| 100-0 89-7 81-9 76-1 30-31 82-0] 88-11 92-0] 90-2| 14 
— 0-4] 100-0 89-0 77-9 73-3 75-3 | 77-0] 80-2| 85-8] 85-4| 15 
+ 1-6] 100-0 79-5 64-6 60-3 66-9 | 70-7| 73-0] 78-1] 79-4] 16 
—1.9|| 100-0 80-9 65-4 60-2 62-5 | 66-6] 71-1| 75-8) 74-3| 417 
—01] 100-0] 86-9 74-9 70-2 73-5| 75-5 | 78-8| 84-4] 84-3 
—1.3] 100-0 81-0 69-3 66-1 73-1| 75-4| 29-91 86-711 85-6| 18 
— 3.31 100-0 88-0 71-4 68-1 71-5| 72-8] 76-9| 81-1] 78-4| 19 
— 2.6|| 100-0 86-9 72-5 66-2 72-6| 73-7| 77-7| 84-0] 81-8] 20 
— 7.311 100-0 83-8 69-1 64-9 72-31 75-8} 81-3] 89-7] 93-1| 2i 
+1.9] 100-0 98-5 89-6 84.3 90-6| 95-9| 104-7] 116-7| 118-9] 22 
—2.8| 100-0 88-8 73-2 69-4 73-51 75-3| 79-9| 85-2] 82-8 
= 6-5 i, 100-0 73-7 53-8 51-2 70-6 | 85-8 | 101-4| 131-2| 122-6] 23 
+ 4-9] 100-0 81-4 70-6 65-7 64-5! 63-7| 73-61 95-2] 89-3) 24 
+41] 100-0 92-7 93-0 87-9 93-3 | 100-6| 101-0] 116-1| 120-9| 25 
+9-4]1 100-0 81-9 71-9 63-6 66-5 | 66-8| 70-9] 77-6| 79-5| 26 
+7-9|] 100-0 76-9 59-6 56-1 63-2 | 70-3| 75-2| 93-4| 90-0] 27 
Lg-9 78-3 63-4 59-6 74-7| 85-2| 96-5| 120-2| 115-7 


89187—40 
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28.—Total Sales 1930, 1933, 1937, and 1938 and Indexes of Sales of Retail 


Total Sales. 


No. Group and Kind of Business. 
1930. 1933. 1937. 1938. 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Apparel Group. 
28} Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings (in- 
cludesicustom Tallors\icm aa ick ce eee (ez hal 44,435 61, 289 56,543 
99°) ‘Hamily clothinestores= = set. ce oe ee oe 42,144 31,582 43,452 40,559 
30 | Women’s apparel and accessory stores........... 69, 806 44, 699 52,318 50,572 
StF Shoostoresieen neon ©. he een, aan e ean cere 35,908 25,989 30, 253 29, 288 
Totals, Apparel Group................... 219,969 146,705 187,312 176,962 
Building Materials Group. 
39 bard Wale mUOT CS ances ee ere ee cites 70,891 42,732 59,741 59,978 
33 | Lumber and building materials................. 66, 201 29,331 46,399 45,321 
34} Other building materials (including roofing 
materials)ix:... geese Sa. Sa SS a ee 9,597 3,417 6,360 6, 647 
35 | Electrical shops (without radio)................. \ 
Heatine and plimbmeyshops: ss oem ee oe i 15,548 7, 765 LeGiS 11, 626 
Paint and slass*storesnist 2 enon eee eae Te 
Totals, Building Materials Group........ 162,237 83,245 124,115 123,572 
Furniture and Household Group. 
36 ol Pourni ture storesercg aan. eee ee ee ee 41,017 28, Oso 37,824 35, 656 
37 | Household appliance stores...................4. 17,798 9,208 15, 762 15,164 
38 | Other home furnishings (including floor cover- , 
ANOS) CULUAINS ME LCS mt aera ekee te eg ee ee 8,957 5,006 7,650 7,065 
39 LEMAGHOLANCUIMUSICISCOLES erat qian ae tance trae 33, 894 13,440 21,961 20,328 
Totals, Furniture and Household Group 101,666 50,727 83,187 78,213 
40 | Restaurants, Cafeterias, and Eating Places. . 15,977 41,667 51,940 59,176 
Other Retail Stores. 
41j | sRarmers suppliestemees. .eenntoes toe ee a aeee 45,760 29, 160 45,320 43,024 
AF" | SEB OOK StOLeS seh Senne tasae cna ie ay tha tse ee 8, 837 5,405 7,035 7,031 
ASIC Oa And WOO. VAEUSs. mena oeat ek ke ieee ee 86, 047 70,384 78, 840 77,060 
44 ED rio Stores hae Seek ee Pema one reese 76, 849 Oie208 68,724 68, 164 
AG | EBloristsame tary te eee hee ae oc ea RO eee 9, 265 OHOLO 7,114 6,950 
AG I owelleéry stores st. merits eee en nee te ee 26, 663 15,044 21,9438 21,382 
47 | Office, schoo!, and store supplies, and equipment 19, 830 10, 003 18,599 17,953 
AS: | Piopaccostores anGustanGgen wi. ee ene ee 30, 703 21,586 26, 605 26>640 
49) |} Government liquor storesiea, sa ee eee cee, 100, 694 54, 869 74, 305 77, 298 
50 | Unclassified kinds of business................... 113, 291 69, 930 97,332 99, 642 
Totals, Other Retail Stores...... Raney ae 8 517,939 339,204 445,817 445,144 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


review gives detailed analyses of such trade, annual net sales, and employees engaged, 
by provinces, business groups and kinds of business, and by manner of operation 
(i.e., independents, two-store multiples, three-store multiples, voluntary and other 
types of chains, etc.). Since these statistics will stand until the next census is 
taken, it has been considered unnecessary to reprint them in this edition of the 
Year Book. _ In this edition, therefore, the only table of the 1931 Census reprinted, 
and this merely in part, is that showing the retail trade by provinces, which appears 
now as Table 29. 


Annual Retail Statistics.—As in the case of wholesale merchandising, annual 
statistics of retail sales are based on the complete census covering 1930, supplemented 


St ees 
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Merchandise Trade, 1930-38, by Provinces and Kinds of Business—concluded. 


Indexes of Retail Sales. 


P.c. (193¢=100.) 

Changetir= 7 = —INo 
"1937-38. i 

1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
81-4) 64-9 61-6 69-2 73-7 78-9 85-0 78-4 28 
87-8 75-5 74-9 84-4 89-5 95-4 103-1 96-2 29 
87-7 70-8 64-0 68-0 68-1 71-2 74-9 72-4 30 
89-1 76-4 72-4 75-2 76-4 79-6 84-3 81-6 31 

85-9 70-7 66-7 72-4 75-4 79-7 85-2 80-4 
83-7 66-8 60-3 67-6 70-6 76-1 84-3 84-6 | 32 
73-0 52-6 44-3 51-8 55-7 63-9 70-1 68-5 33 
88-1 50-8 35-6 42-2 46-8 57-5 66-3 69:3 | 34 
83-2 59-3 49-9 55-7 58-7 65-6 74-7 74-8 | 35 

79-5 59-3 51-3 58-5 62-0 69-0 16-5 76-2 
85-2 63-2 56-3 65-3 71-3 78-6 92-2 86-9 | 36 
80-0 61-1 51-7 60-4 70-0 75-4 88-5 85-2 | 37 
76-6 57-6 55-9 64-7 65-6 75-7 85-4 78-9 | 38 
77°3 49-9 39-7 45-8 51-7 57-8 64-8 60-0 | 39 

80-9 57-9 49.9 57-9 64-0 70-8 81-8 76-9 
81-7 62-7 54-8 58-0 60-3 64-2 68-4 66-0 | 40 
— 5-1 100-0 78:3 66-5 63-7 74-8 77-2 83-7 99-0 94-0 | 41 
— 0-1 100-0 84-0 68-7 61-2 63-6 66-7 71-1 79-6 79-6 42 
— 2-3 100-0 88-7 82-1 81-8 83-3 84-2 88-3 91-6 89-6 43 
— 0:8 100-0 91-9 83-3 74-5 77-4 79-8 83-4 89-4 88-7 44 
— 2:3 100-0 83-1 69-1 60-1 63-7 65-8 69-6 76-8 75-0 45 
— 2-6 100-0 78-6 61-5 56-4 63-1 68-4 74-5 82-3 80-2 46 
— 3-5 100-0 77:5 57-8 50-4 61-9 69-3 79-0 93-8 90-5 43 
+ 0-1 100-0 88-5 77°8 70-3 73-4 75:3 79-8 86-7 86-8 48 
+ 4-0 100-0 85-8 66-6 54-5 55-8 56-4 65-5 73-8 76-8 49 
+ 2-4 100-0 79-9 66-1 61-7 70-3 72-1 75°8 85-91 88-0} 50 
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by an annual survey of all the more important retail establishments, such establish- 
ments having accounted for over two-thirds of the total value of sales in 19380. In 
Table 28, therefore, the figures for 1930 are the results of the comprehensive census, 
anil the figures for later years are estimates calculated from the annual surveys. 


ie; is impossible to measure accurately the effect of the general decline in prices as 
a factor in the decrease in the total sales from 1930 to 1933. It was probably the 
principal factor in the food and apparel groups. On the other hand, the prices of more 
durable goods have not declined so much as food prices, so that the greater 
reduction in sales of groups handling durable goods, is, no doubt, due much more 


to reduced volume. 
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Retail trade was relatively well maintained in 1938, dollar volume of business 
for the year standing only 2 p.c. below the 1937 level. Sales in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan were practically unchanged in 1938 from the preceding year; Alberta 
sales increased by 6 p.c. while all other provinces reported decreases ranging from 
0-8 p.c. in Quebec to 6-5 p.c. in New Brunswick. 


29.—Retail Merchandise Trade, by Provinces, 1930. 


Full-Time Employees. Stocks 
Popula- |} Estab-—_ |————_—____- — Tet on 
Province. tion, lish- Salaries Sale Hand, End 
1931. ments. Male. Female. and a of Year 
Wages. (at Cost). 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.. 88,038 851 732 395 874,400} 13,773,700} 38,359,400 
Nova Scotia; =-eeen-.-t 512,846 6, 464 5,415 2,811 7,006,300} 99,519,900) 18,506,700 
New Brunswick........ 408, 219 4,434 4,516 2,338 6,224,300} 84,371,900} 14,806,700 
Quebec sar. ksumeeees  F 2,874, 255 34, 286 45,085 17,815} 59,778,200} 651,138,500) 119,843,700 
Qntariowee seine. ok 8,431, 683 43,045 64,127 80,057] 101, 636, 800}1,099,990,200| 177,112,500 
Mamtobauaneu tee 700, 139 6, 859 11,440 6,366} 18,945,300) 189,243,900} 28,253,700 
Saskatchewan.......... 921,785 10, 841 10,158 2,939} 14,170,600} 189,181,100} 43,153,400 
AL DERtG Aas tea tde mee 731, 605 8,592 9, 638 3,439] 14,947,000) 176,537,100} 35,800,500 
British Columbia...... 694, 263 9,501 14, 675 6,513] 23,465,100) 248,597,500) 41,055,300 
Yukonand N.W.T...... 13,953 130 215 9 322,500) 3,216,100} 1,735,600 
Canada....... 10,376,786] 125,003) 166,001 712,682] 247,370,500)/2,755,569,900| 483,627,500 


Retail Merchandise Trade by Cities.—Data similar to those given in Table 29 
for provinces are published for cities of 20,000 population or over at p. 609 of the 1939 
Year Book. 


Chain Stores.—During the past decade the chain store has come to occupy 
an important place in the field of distribution. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
classifies as chains all retail organizations (with the exception of departmental 


MONTHLY INDEXES 
OF 


DEPARTMENT AND CHAIN STORE SALES 
1930=100 _ 


Total Monthly 
Sales 


1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 


concerns) operating four or more branches. The number of chains reported in any 
year thus depends not only on the appearance or disappearance of firms but also on 
the number of units operated. As a minimum of four stores is required before a 
firm is classified as a chain, the reduction in branches below this number » auto- 
matically removes a firm from the chain store group. 
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Figures covering the operations of retail chains are available for all years since 
1930. In that year chain store companies transacted 17-7 p.c. of the total retail 
trade of the country. The proportion of the total business transacted by chains has 
varied only slightly since that date; in 1988 the percentage was 17-2. 


The variety store of to-day is a typical chain store development, approximately 
90 p.c. of all variety store sales being made by chains. Chains also play an important 
part in the distribution of groceries, meats, shoes, clothing, and drugs. 


A significant development in chain store operation in the food retailing field 
during recent years is the shift towards larger stores, the proportion of total food chain 
business transacted by stores with annual sales of $100,000 or more almost doubling 
since 1934. In that year there were 152 chain units with annual sales of $100,000 
or more and these transacted 21-7 p.c. of the annual food chain business. In 1935 
there were 164 stores in this category and these transacted 23-9 p.c. of the total 
chain business; in 1936 there were 180 large stores with 26-3 p.c. of the sales; in 1937 
there were 225 stores with 32-7 p.c. of the total business, while 1938 witnessed a 
continuation of the same trend. In the last named year there were 263 stores each 
with annual sales of $100,000 or more; these accounted for 39-1 p.c. of the total food 
chain business. This transition has naturally been accompanied by a reduction in the 
proportion of the total business transacted by the smaller stores. Stores with annual 
sales of between $20,000 and $100,000 transacted 71-3 p.c. of the total food chain 
business in 1934; in 1938 the proportion for the same range had declined to 56-3 p.c. 
Nevertheless, a considerable number of relatively small chain units are still in opera- 
tion. There were 445 chain units, with annual sales of less than $20,000, in operation 
in 1938. However, included in this were a considerable number of stores that were 
opened in the year under review and that had less than a twelve-month period on 
which to report. | 


30.—Sales of Retail Chains for Selected Kinds of Business Compared with Total 
Sales, 1930, 1933, 1937, and 1938. 


Kind of Business. 1930 1933 1937 1938, 
All Stores— 
Chains ia: esp ska schte leche aan No. 518 461 447 457 
PALOLOS UTR re rie ce ck koe ahs Che iis 8,504 8,230 7,815 7,692 
ChainSales®e veo eet. BR $ | -487,336,000 328,902,600 414,133,300 414,448,300 
Total Sales (all stores)... .............. $ |2, 755,569,900 1,785, 768,000 |2,453,715,000 | 2,404,756,000 
P.C. of Chain Sales to Total.............. 17-7 18-4 16-9 17-2 
Grocery and Combination Stores— 
Chainat yee ors RU Bey oe Lanes eee No. 66 75 75 77 
EOLOGE SPE ied oP cioa dE foie sank. coe iaiels deals s 2,127 2,221 2,125 2,054 
Gham Bales alse thee e kk cs ikas tbe $ 119, 498, 600 98,862, 100 116,389, 700 116, 849, 800 
Totalssies:(allistores) oi icin sds Neleeeo sss $ | 405,403,400 | 297,307,000 | 347,752,000 346,397, 000 
P.C. of chain sales to total.............000. 29-5 33-3 33-5 33-7 
Variety Stores— 

McD Cogan abe, Speak ra lane hapa ard near Aa No 15 14 14 16 
EBOTGSs pas cree AOS ears sabi cob ele Mi 327 356 _ 437 468 
Coo) SPER DIGStDY (i Woe Fi Ma ees a rate a fe a $ 39,383, 600 33,348, 600 46,323,400 47,256, 700 
Total sales (allstores Posts eet alses. Ie $ 44,212,200 37, 256, 000 51,585,000 52,556,000 
POuoL chain'salessto totalucc: i. abscess. rf 89-1 89-5 89-8 89-9 


1 Maximum in operation during the year. 
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30.—Sales of Retail Chains for Selected Kinds of Business Compared with Total 
Sales, 1930, 1933, 1937, and 1938—concluded. 


Kind of Business. 1930 1933 1937. 1938. 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Fur- 

nishings Stores (including custom 

tailors)— 

RINGS Ale oot a ea: Cages ele No 22 14 16 17 
Stores! Mee RLM ee eee ee ee te sp 191 135 158 164 
Ohain sales 760 3. eae 8 cern $ 9,866, 800 5,405, 200 7,272,500 6,961,400 
Totalisales’ (all stores) se aso-nie cece $ 72,110,500 44,435,000 61, 289,000 56, 543,000 
B:Cxotchainisales) to total..--nee seeker 13-7 12-2 11-9 12-3 

Women’s Apparel and Accessory Stores— 
(RAINS SRS ee PE Be PE ere No. 28 15 19 20 
Stores! feb isg: cera tacit herein beret aee os 203 148 194 213 
@hainGatestenke ak Cone ae ee eee $ 8,584, 800 4,029,400 6,216, 600 6, 198, 700 
Motalisaless(all etores)iajess . sue se eta $ 69, 806, 000 44, 699,000 52,318,000 50,572,000 
Pi Crotichainsales'toytotalaine ee eee 12-3 9-0 11-9 12-3 
Shoe Stores— 
CO AING eric sete Sis hoe eeais ate Ces octet No 17 22 25 25 
Storests 7A. Re TAS Hee ey 203 274 355 368 
Chainisales iis .4 ovate aie eee $ 7,702,700 7,114, 800 10, 093 , 000 10,017,000 
Total-sales (all:storés).00..:22.4...000- $ 35,908,000 25,989, 000 30, 253, 000 29, 288, 000 
BP. Cot chain sales to totalia..s..sssc cee ee 21°90 27-4 33-4 34-2 
Drug Stores— 

HAIN S Pale oo dee Ah ee are Sete No ol 29 31 33 
SUGTeS! pcan acieace es Comer tee eae oh 292 301 332 347 
Chaingpalesiinj ane hie? Scns oe $ 13,971,300 11,001,300 14, 163,300 14, 127, 100 
otal salesi(allistorés)s.5. <0 scene ee $ 76,848,900 57, 253,000 68, 724,000 68,164,000 
Pi Cron. chainssalessbO GOLal meen asain tee 18-2 19-2 20-6 20-7 


1 Maximum in operation during the year. 


Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles in Canada.*—Statistics on new motor 
vehicle sales in Canada are collected monthly from Canadian manufacturers and 
assemblers, and from manufacturers in the United States of vehicles made for sale 
in this country. The number of units sold and the retail value of sales’ are both 
reported. The retail value is the price paid by an individual purchaser at the 
Canadian point of manufacture and includes sales and excise taxes, charges for 
standard accessories, dealers’ commissions, etc. Freight charges from factory to 
place of purchase are excluded. Duty is included in the retail value of sales of 
imported cars. 


The decline in the automotive trade that commenced in 1938 continued through” 
out the spring and summer months of 1939, sales for the first 8 months of the yea" 
standing 11 p.c. below the corresponding period of 1938. Favourable comparison® 
in the last four months of the year served to offset part of the losses previously re 
corded with the result that the total number of new vehicles sold in 1939 was only 5-3 
p-c. below the 1988 figure. Improved economic conditions in Saskatchewan are 
reflected in an increase of 56 p.c. in new motor vehicle sales in 1939 compared with 
1938. Sales in British Columbia were unchanged while other provinces reported 
declines. 


* For statistics of numbers of motor vehicles registered in Canada and apparent consumption of motor 
vehicles, see pp. 665-666 
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31.—Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles in Canada, 1932-39, with Total Value for 1930. 


Nore.—The first year for which details are available is 1932. The total value for 1930 was secured in 
connection with the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments. 


Year. Passenger Cars. Trucks and Buses. Totals. 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
1030 Sipe heres aah eh Pointe n 1 1 1 1 1 122,165,000 
CB We 2 eee a er Sc 9 eee 38, 621 38,919,015 7,249 6,341, 727 45,870 45, 260, 742 
RUBS aa bh 2) an es oe ae 39,568 39, 692, 630 5, 764 5,757, 600 45,332 45,450, 230 
LOR ae aala SPT Ree ast once 61,503 63, 566, 402 11,855 12, 219,059 73,358 75,785,461 
DOS A Str ss eeiet, ones eee oes 83, 242 83,429,114 18,219 18,313,335 101,461 101, 742,449 
LOSO PES IE SEe Tee fal tts win Be 92,287 95,403, 199 21,027 22,179,597 |} 118,314 117,582,796 
ROS TIEN. ee ee ee. as 114, 275 116, 886,384 30,166 82, 284, 193 144,441 149,170,527 
LOS es os BST ET hg ne a 95,751 105, 006, 462 25,414 30,005,446 121,165 135,011,908 
LOGO ee terre eee ee ens 90,054 97,131,128 24, 693 28,836,393 || 114,747 125,967,521 


1 Not available. 


Retail Sales of Used Motor Vehicles in Canada.*—That the sale of a new 
motor vehicle in Canada means the sale by distributors of two used models is 
the opinion generally recog- 
nized in the automotive 


trade. The accuracy of this PERCENTAGES OF USED AND NEW MOTOR VEHICLES 
ratio is confirmed by the SOLD IN CANADA ,1937 

results of a special survey ie ak ashamed 

of the retail automotive CANADA 


trade for 1937 for which 
reports were secured direct 
from 3,426 retail distribu- 
tors of motor vehicles in 
the country. Dealers and 
distributors reported a total 
of 413,048 motor vehicles 
sold for $245,277,623 in 
1937 of which 141,881} were 
new models which sold for 
$157,671,890} eras OF ORS ¢ hace = owe 200,000 250,000 
of $1,111 each and 271,162 ——— 
were used vehicles which re- ONTARIO bat 

tailed for $87,605,733 or an | QUEBEC 

average of $323 each. The | PRARIE__. 

total number of vehicles | \jorre 

sold is thus divided in the |, "" 

proportions 34-4 p.c. new 

and 65-6 p.c. used or, on the 
average, there were 1-91 
used vehicles sold for every 
new model. 


TOTAL NUMBER- 413,043 


NEWLKZZZ 


* See footnote to p. 622. : . 
+ These figures are made up from returns from individual dealers for this special survey and do not 
agree with those given in Tables 31 and 32 obtained from manufacturers and assemblers. 
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The ratio of used to new vehicles sold varies considerably for different regions 
of the country, usually being higher in those sections in which the concentration of 
motor vehicles in proportion to population is greatest and lower in those sections in 
which there are fewer used vehicles available to be traded in as part payment for 
new models. The ratio of used to new models sold ranged from 1-53 in Quebec 
Province where the population per motor vehicle registration is highest to 2-16 
in Ontario where the population per motor vehicle registration is lowest. A table 
showing sales of new and used motor vehicles in the different provinces for 1937 
appears at p. 616 of the 1939 Year Book. Comparable figures for later years are 
not available. 


Financing of Motor Vehicle Sales in Canada.*—Financing corporations 
play an important part in the retail distribution of both new and used motor vehicles 
in Canada. They extend credit facilities to customers who could not enter the market 
if required to pay with cash and to others who, though in a position to pay cash, 
find it more convenient to budget their expenditures on the instalment basis. They 
also provide a service to the motor dealers by assuming the risks and inconveniences 
connected with instalment sales, thus permitting the dealers to operate on a smaller 
capital outlay than would otherwise be necessary. 


Statistics on financing are compiled monthly from returns secured from all 
large finance companies in Canada that are engaged in purchasing accounts, con- 
tracts, or notes arising out of retail sales of motor vehicles. Aggregates of the 
monthly data show that sales of 153,107 motor vehicles (including both new and 
used models) were financed to the extent of $62,768,746 in 1939. ‘These figures 
reveal decreases of 5:9 p.c. in number and 9-9 p.c. in amount from the 162,703 
vehicles that were financed for $69,685,853 in 1938. New vehicles numbering 
37,320 were financed for $27,852,627 or an average of $746 each. There were also 
115,787 used vehicles whose sales were financed to the extent of $34,916,119 or for 
.$302 each. 


In 1939, 32-5 p.c. of all new motor vehicles sales-in Canada passed through the 
hands of financing corporations. The corresponding amount of financing amounted 
to 22-1 p.c. of the total selling value of all new models. Total sales of used vehicles 
are known only for 1937. In that year 44-9 p.c. of all used vehicle purchases were 
financed by these finance corporations. 


ee 


* See footnote to p. 622, 


32.—Comparison of Sales and Financing of New Motor Vehicles in Canada, 1932-39. 


New Vehicles Financed. 
New Vehicles Sold. 


Units. Financing. 
Year. ee oF - . 
: CC, PC 
Units. aoe Number. | of Total Amount. of Total 
: Sold. Sales 
No. $ $ 

OSIM RNR ore i ts Hee eee 45,870 | 45,260, 742 21, 293 46-4 12,741,179 28-2 
LOB Sie satan ee chat evan oiansssi eoleaonoeete 45,332 | 45,450, 230 15,880 35-0 10,030,368 22-1 
PGR AM. Reem oc cre call bres 73,358 | 75,785,461 23, 264 31-7 16,364, 735 21-6 
LOB R Brees haat oS cra creche 101,461 |101, 742,449 31,950 31-5 22,410, 656 22-0 
TOS Generator ees ain ei cele! odor, os 113,314 |117,582, 796 42,863 37-8 29,887,861 25-4 
REV EY. Tepdleae a See eee 144,441 |149,170,527 56, 247 88-9 40, 664,675 27-3 
TOSS: “rept sit stereos hats ace ne 121,165 |135,011,908 45, 267 37-4 33,701, 624 25-0 

19395 AR ak be 114,747 |125, 967,521 37,3201 32-51 27,852,627! 22-11 


1 Subject to revision. 
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Monthly Indexes of Retail Sales.—In recent years the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has published monthly indexes of the dollar value of retail sales based 
upon reports received from department stores, from chain organizations, and from 
a number of independent firms operating in twelve lines of business. While these 
reports cover only a part of the field and relate mainly to the business of depart- 
ment and chain stores, they embrace a sufficiently large number of stores to provide 
a fairly accurate indication of the current movements in retail sales for the kinds of 
business that are included. 

In the second set of figures shown at the right of Table 33, corrections are 
incorporated to allow for the variations in number of business days and for seasonal 
influences. This general index of retail sales shows that the low point in retail 
trade was reached in the early part of 1933. Following this there was a gradual 
improvement in the dollar volume of sales until December, 1937, when an excep- 
tionally heavy Christmas business brought the seasonally adjusted index to the 
highest level recorded since the summer of 1931. Retail trade in Canada for the 
year 1938 was maintained at a level only slightly below that of 1937. 

A downward trend in the first few months of 1939 was offset by increases in the 
spring and summer months, dollar sales for the first eight months of the year equalling 
the amount recorded for the corresponding period of 1988. A sudden increase in 
consumer purchasing on the outbreak of war is reflected in statistics for Sep- 
tember when sales increased 24 p.c. from August and were 12 p.c. higher than in 
September, 1938. Increased demand was greatest for food and textile products. 
Grocery and meat stores did 15 p.c. more business in September, 1939, than in the 
same month of 1938; men’s clothing store sales were up 17 p.c., and women’s clothing 
stores, 15 p.c. Substantial gains over 1938 were also recorded in the last quarter 
of the year with the result that annual sales for 1939 stood 3-2 p.c. above the pre- 
ceding twelve-month period. 


33.—Index Numbers of Retail Sales, by Months, 1929, 1930, 1933, and 1936-39. 


Nore.—The general indexes are composite figures secured by weighting the indexes of sales for twelve 
kinds of business in proportion to their relative position in the total trade. The figures in this table have 
been revised since the publication of the 1989 Year Book. 


(Average for 1930=100.) 


Fb 188 Unadjusted Indexes. Adjusted Indexes. 
ont aS Se PE ee O_O a ae ed 
1929. | 1930. | 1933. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939.1] 1929. | 1230. | 1933. ) 1936. | 1937. ] 1938. ) 1939.1 
DAD eo k tins 95-4 | 93-1 | 54-8 | 61-0 | 65-8 | 64-7 | 62-3 1112-7 |109-3 | 67-1 | 73-5 | 79-0 | 81-2 | 78-2 
Rein eee cs 92:5 | 86-5 | 52-1 | 62-3 | 63-4 | 63-9 | 61-5 113-5 |106-2 | 63-8 | 71-1 | 77-8 | 78-4 | 75-5 
Mat B82, 110-0 | 94-6 | 61-6 | 66-9 | 75-5 | 73-3 | 72-9 110-7 }102-5 | 66-5 | 73-8 | 77-7 | 79-9 | 76-2 
JNO etek 109-4 1107-6 | 67-4 | 75-5 | 82-6 | 86-1 | 81-7 109-9 |102-3 | 63-4 | 72-8 | 81-8 | 78-1] 79-0 
May sine, 115-6 }109-8 | 71-0 | 80-4 | 87-0 | 80-1 | 84-8 109-3 |103-0 | 67-7 | 75-1 | 81-9 | 78-5 | 80-9 
MEG eee 111-2 | 97-3 | 70-2 | 76-9 | 84-9 | 83-3 | 86-6 109-2 | 99-6 | 68-8 | 76-5 | 84-2 | 82-2] 85-0 
Pl yics ee 104-2 | 91-3 | 60-2 | 68-6 | 77-6 | 71-7 | 71-5 1115-5 {100-7 | 70-3 | 76-9 | 84-1 | 80-3 | 83-6 
NYE aaa Ba 108-5 | 91-2 | 61-6 | 69-9 | 71-7 | 70-1 | 73-4 115-7 |100-2 | 68-6 | 77-6 | 82-7 | 78-5 | 81-8 
Beno... 110-7 | 96-9 | 69-4 | 77-8 | 84-1 | 81-1 | 91-1 1115-1 | 97-9 | 66-7 | 78-3 | 84-3 | 80-8 | 87-6 
OCs. ane 127-0 |107-4 | 72-0 | 90-3 | 93-4 | 87-0 | 92-1 1114-8 | 96-3 | 67-5 | 78-3 | 83-4 | 80-5} 88-6 
ING iets. ais 119-9 | 98-8 | 70-9 | 80-3 | 85-8 | 88-8 | 88-6 108-4 | 92-6 | 66-6 | 78-3 | 81-3 | 79-1 | 83:3 
Bets. eh 138-5 |125-5 | 88-4 |108-3 1115-6 |112-6 |122-2 107-4 | 94-6 | 63-2 | 79-1 | 86-5 | 78-0 | 87-5 
Annual 
Averages. 111-9 |100-0 | 66-6 | 76-5 | 82-3 | 79-8 | 82-4 4111-9 |100-4 | 66-7 | 75-9 | 82-1 | 79-6 | 82-3 


1 Subject to revision. 
Motion Picture Statistics.—The motion picture has become the most 


popular form of public entertainment and the business of satisfying the demand for 
such amusement has assumed a corresponding importance. In 1930 the expenditure 
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on motion picture entertainment (exclusive of amusement taxes) was $3-77 per 
capita. By 1933, owing to reduced patronage and lower prices of tickets, the per capita 
expenditure had dropped to $2-33, while for 1935 the figure rose slightly to $2-50. 
Figures for later years are $2-70 for 1936, $2-93 for 1937, and $3-02 for 1938. 

Statistics for motion picture theatres in Canada were secured for the first time 
in connection with the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931. 
According to the results of this Census, there were 910 motion picture theatres in 
operation in 1930. During the depression a number of theatres were closed so that 
in 1933 only 765 were reported. Since 1933 the situation has more than recovered 
itself, 797 theatres being reported in operation in 1934, 862 in 1935, 959 in 1936, 
1,047 in 1937, and 1,183 in 1988. Principal statistics by leading cities for 1936 and 
1937 are given at p. 621 of the 1939 Year Book. 


34.—Motion Picture Theatres, Employees, Salaries and Wages, and Total Receipts, 


by Provinces, 1930, 1937, and 1938. 


Nore.—Figures for intervening years will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of 


the Year Book. 


Employees. Salaries Zsa 
= an ota 
Year and EFrovince. Theatres. Male. Female. Wages. Reccipts.i 
1930. No. No. No. $ $ 
Princesa ward stand saeenet ee ees are ate 5 16 21 28, 200 188,300 
INO VaISCotlasntest cisternae aeons era oer 56 198 69 204, 400 1,814,500 
INGWablUuns WICK: cyt: ona te ie con ee 39 129 77 160, 700 1,093, 400 
Quebec Mes. ssa Fie. ah SEE aero Gaee 148 1,126 299 | 1,593,600 8,301, 800 
Ontario eas eR eee, es Ak OU siek oe LY 824 1,881 556 | 2,826,200 | 15,900,900 
Manito bas. Vato 36 ie eee eee eee et ena 73 322 143 536, 900 2; 712,800 
Saskatchewan sce ie ets Soe Cah tis Pee ae 104 223 80 340, 400 1,977,300 
FAL DOr Ga eet tint ase reeen aticea ee rie oot eae 85 307 Hes 428, 700 2,323,700 
Britisht Colum bia2?, SoC ee eee Cee 76 439 185 827,600 4,166,800 
Canada, 1930.) se eo ae ee 910 4,641 1,502 | 6,946,700 | 38,479,500 
1937. ier - TL TSE Pet to SO 
Princedidward telandus satin ote cea 4 14 11 13,300 110,300 
Nova Scot. (ot See Ree een hee, Bente 54 219 98 199,400 1,298, 600 
New Brunswickst.cinne Ge See nak cine 84 135 65 122,600 821,300 
Qucbecietadsh Laas, JS REE ESR 166 1,078 323 961,100 6,749, 700 
ONtATIO Sveti ee eh has esa a re SEG 349 2,261 562 | 2,520,900 | 14,457,000 
Manito bat seeds cae erne Pa en eh Eee 90 396 191 386, 100 2,196,400 
Saskatchewan's, "4... eo ee oes tee ede ae 123 292 81 242,700 1,351, 000 
SATDOLEAS oc oes eto ee ee eae 127 374 82 393, 600 1,880, 000 
British. Columbiazyce soc ree eee 100 525 243 787, 600 3,635,000 
Canada,:1937.) ga0ncs cases sh meee 1,047 5,294 1,656 | 5,627,300 | 32,499,300 
1938. 
Prince Pdward island s7.-c6 eee oa 5 15 10 12, 784 108,946 
Nova SCOta a ec aah co bie emerson: 60 238 109 200, 887 1,341,902 
NewsBruns wicks fs. aan eon an eee 38 139 TH 127,390 861,792 
Quebecois. dar cele trectasoko More ek ae cee in ae eee V7 1,119 314 949, 898 6,897,986 
Ontario. ae. tcp ate .l se he ee Os et ae ae 363 2,291 609 | 2,557,272 | 15,202,597 
Manitobain. Yse.aer cece ee eee oe be eee 102 392 222 383, 222 2,278,996 
Saskatchowatt:.c.c 4. deoace Gok ee eet 129 282 89 230, 461 1,318,435 
Alberta... og...’ sn pip ote ces Sects h ositeg te Start a 148 397 88 402,576 1,959, 134 
British, Colum bia?:.4.:ca: aotcites some ter bin ae 116 549 308 801,559 3,665, 264 
Canada, 193855, 0p oe eee 1,133 5,422 1,826 | 5,666,049 | 33,635,052 


1 Does not include amusement taxes. 


2 Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Section 10.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Liquors and 
| Beverages in Canada.* 


During the years 1916 and 1917, as a war policy, legislation prohibiting the 
sale of alcoholic liquors, except for medicinal and scientific purposes, was passed in 
all the provinces except Quebec, where similar legislation was passed in 1919. The 


* Abridged from the report ‘‘The Control and Sale of Liquor in Canada’, by Miss L. J. Beehler, M.A., 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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prohibition extended to the sale of beer and wine except in Quebec. Native wine, 
however, could be sold in Ontario. 

In aid of provincial legislation prohibiting or restricting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the Dominion Government, in 1916, passed a law making it an offence to 
send intoxicating liquors into any province to be dealt in contrary to the law of that 
province. In 1919 this Act was changed to read that ‘‘on the request of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of a province a vote would be taken on the question that the im- 
portation and the bringing of intoxicating liquors into such province be forbidden’. 

During 1921 Quebec and British Columbia discarded the existing prohibition 
laws and adopted the policy of liquor sale under government control. The same 
course was followed by Manitoba in 1923, Alberta in 1924, Saskatchewan in 1925, 
Ontario and New Brunswick in 1927, and Nova Scotia in 1930. Thus Prince Edward 
Island is the only province still adhering to a policy of prohibition. 

The provincial Liquor Control Acts have been framed to establish provincial 
monopolies of the retail sale of alcoholic beverages, with the practical elimination of 
private profit therefrom. Partial exception is made in the retail sale of malt liquor 
by brewers, which certain provinces permit while reserving regulative rights and 
taxing such sales heavily. In all the provinces, however, spirits may be bought 
only at government liquor stores. The provincial monopoly extends only to the 
retail sale of alcoholic beverages, the manufacture being still in private hands but 
under the supervision of the Liquor Boards or Commissions. The original Liquor 
Control Acts have been modified from time to time as deemed advisable. Brief 
summaries of the legislation are given in the Bureau’s annual report on the Control 
and Sale of Liquor. 

Sales by Liquor Control Boards.—In connection with the figures on gross 
sales shown in Table 35 it is essential to note that for Quebec, Manitoba, and 
Alberta (prior to Apr. 1, 1936), the sales of beer made directly by the brewers to the 
licensees are not included. The proceeds from such sales do not pass through the 
Boards, but the purchasers must pay through the brewers to the Boards a tax equal 
to 5 p.c. of the purchases in the case of Quebec, and 12} cents per gallon in Manitoba. 
In Alberta purchasers from the brewers paid a tax of 12} cents per gallon prior to 
Apr. 1, 1932, and 153 cents per gallon thereafter to Apr. 1, 1936.* 

It should be noted that the values, as given, do not represent the sales values 
to the final consumers as, in most provinces, the sale of beer by the glass is permissible. 
Further, all the liquor sold in any province is not consumed by the residents of that 
province. The tourist traffic is an important factor in this connection. 

All the revenue resulting from the Liquor Control Acts is not paid to the Liquor 
Boards. In certain provinces, permit fees are paid directly to the Governments and 
do not pass through the Boards. 

The reports of the Boards do not in all cases show the quantities of liquors sold; 
in comparing values for a series of years or between provinces it should be borne in 
mind that price variations may be an important factor, 

Apparent Consumption of Liquor in Canada.—lIt is not possible to obtain 
accurate figures on Canadian consumption of liquor. Except in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, and Alberta, the Liquor Boards do not publish figures to show 
sales on a gallonage basis, and even were such data on quantity sales available for 
all provinces they would not necessarily represent total consumption. For example, 


* An amendment to the Alberta Liquor Control Act passed at the 1936 session of the Legislature pro- 
vides that ‘‘brewers who manufacture beer in Alberta may sell only to the Liquor Board’. All sales, both 
to beer licensees and to permit holders, are now made only through the Board.. Under the new arrangement 
the gallonage tax is no longer levied. 
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the quantities consumed by tourists reach a considerable amount. Further, there 
is no definite information regarding the illegal traffic in liquor, though inquiry has 
revealed that such illicit business has at times reached fairly large proportions. 

Obviously, figures of consumption are subject to error for the reasons mentioned 
above, and also because no consideration bas been given to increases or decreases in 
the quantities held in stock by the Boards or by licensees. 

Spirits —Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded ware- 
bouses whence it is released for various purposes. The quantities shown as “entered 
for consumption” are released from warehouse, duty paid, presumably for consump- 
tion for beverage purposes in Canada. However, part of these may be exported. 

Malt Liquors.—Only a small part of the output of malt liquors is placed in 
warehouses. The available supply is, therefore, made up of (1) production; (2) 
changes in warehouse stock; and (3) imports. 

Wines.—The apparent consumption of native wines is obtained by dividing the 
rates of excise tax into the total tax collections. This is believed to furnish a better 
measure of consumption than the method formerly used (i.e., subtracting exports 
from production) since part of the product is not consumed in the year of production 
but is placed in storage for maturing. 


35.—Gross Sales and Net Profits of Liquor Control Boards, Additional Revenues Paid 
Direct to Governments, and Total Net Revenue from Liquor Control, 1936-38. 


Receipts by Liquor Control Additional Total 
Boards or Commissions. Amounts for Net 
ae “ eS etc., Rerraue 
rovince. ear Graea Other Net al irect rom 
to Provincial Liquor 
Sales. Revenue.} Profits. Co veriment Conteh. 
Nova Scotia— $ $ $ $ $ 
Year ended Nov. 30.......... 1936 | 3,831,691 9,314) 970,693 25,394 996, 087 
- | 1937 | 4,648,423 48,916} 1,285,909 28,085 1,318,994 
19388 | 4,684,901 58,959] 1,337,458 28,356 1,365,814 
New Brunswick— 
Year ended Oct. 31........... 1936 | 2,695,859 19, 823 782, 742 Nil 782, 742 
1937 3,535, 1011 19,957] 1,104,717 £§ 1,104,717 
19388 } 3,525,215 24,933] 1,153, 763 ae 1, 153, 763 
Quebec— 
Year ended Apr. 30............ 1936 | 12,698, 1632) 1,764,770) 4,868, 400 Nil 4,868,400 
1937 | 14,693,1712] 1,796,414) 5,487,018 & 5,487,018 
1938 | 17,027,1042] 1,949,063} 6,221,813 se 6, 221,813 
Ontario— 
Noviel-—Marioleueseas cone et 1936 | 18,530,6583| 2,942,605] 7,862,719 327,097 8,189,816 
Year ended Mar. 31........... 1937 | 20,733,3683| 3,100,231) 8,960,601 495,066 9,455, 667 
1938 | 22,830,0023] 3,381,789] 9,893,587 556,579 10, 450, 166 
Manitoba—4 
Year ended Apr. 30........... 1936 | 4,539,6942} 494,108) 1,293,288 Nil 1, 293, 2884 
1937 5,191,393 2 543,082) 1,512,201 ss 1,512, 2014 
1938 | 5,889,6892} 597,579] 1,753,363 te 1, 753,363 4 
Saskatchewan— 
Year ended Mar. 31........... 1936 | 5,735,355 88,662] 1,278, 731 1,614 1, 280,345 
1937 | 6,718,218 56,364] 1,451, 275 1,600 1,452,875 
1938 | 6,042,165 54,488] 1,245,518 1,673 1,247,191 
Alberta—4 
Year ended Mar. 31........... 1936 | 3,726,0562| 612,027] 1,802,206 52,522 1,854, 7284 
1937 | 7,660, 7092) 5) 167,368) 2,331,869 58,944 2,390,813 
1938 | 8,194, 27125 LiL 11) 22082, 751 61, 203 2,593,954 
British Columbia— ant 
Year ended Mar. 31........... 1936 | 11,169,437 140,544} 3,015,904 45,925 3,061,829 
1937 | 12,746,783 145,073) 3,555, 429 51,904 3, 607,333 
1988 | 14,110,159 150, 623' 4,042, 627 52,538 4,095, 165 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 
gross sales do not include beer sold by the brewers direct to the licensees. 
published by the Quebec Liquor Commission, as follows:— 


2 For Quebec, Manitoba, and Alberta 


Separate figures on beer are 


Footnotes continued at foot of p. 629. 
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36.—Apparent Consumption of Spirits in Canada, Fiscal Years 1924-39. 


Entered Add Deduct Deduct 


Your peecrpseeeres | pathy, seams meet. | Conmany 

tion.! _ Bond. Spirits.1 | Exports.! ae 

pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. 
ong Se cae Hea A 899, 291 875,699 | 1,261,541 29,329 991,563 | 2,015,639 
UO ise oetatrthctan thas onde) ta aele « 910,316 803,535 | 1,161,169 10,978 | 1,008,583 | 1,855,459 
TEU a hayactesss 6 4 Peete it ae 1,082,785 499,007 | 1,410,637 15,958 | 1,087,553 | 1,888,918 
LU pet eae Ae peters Vinllemty’> oe 1,404,111 571,792 | 1,587,475 107,282 | 1,266,692 | 2,189,404 
Le ae een a ee ee 1,896,357 579,420 | 2,374,885 185,630 | 1,460,871 | 3,204,161 
TOR eres tie APR tin Aegsp sn 2G 2,016,802 | 1,143,276 | 2,604,769 183,889 | 1,911,634 | 3,669,324 
be US: Ooh Gree nee nen ee 1,926,063 | 1,810,197 | 2,446,800 128,612 | 2,379,858 | 3,674,590 
LF Ripon anid ea a ae 1,180,536 | 2,558,327 | 1,990,574 19,694 | 2,630,805 | 3,078,938 
DOO ee Et i at c's cia boas er bee 781,612 | 2,276,137 | 1,421,214 83 | 2,016,886 | 2,461,994 
Lo adore ead: Trae ies igeies Se 769,527 | 1,991,994 732,306 45 | 1,996,113 | 1,497,669 
LON a eee eae 933,946 | 2,478,975 718,016 1,238 | 2,551,030 | 1,578,669 
BO ace eth 7 BNA ea I 1,063,928 | 2,215,332 713,346 45 | 2,205,249 | 1,787,312 
MOS ea tes eects theo ces Se os es 1,621,286 | 3,006,544 976,563 54 | 2,995,181 | 2,609,158 
DOS T ccs Cpe teats oa. ay bs vs 1,900,714 | 5,280,885 | 1,126,440 462 | 5,289,344 | 3,018, 233 
IGG Rites cakes CB eu ed oe eels 2,302,210 | 4,620,950 | 1,297,9252 141 | 4,734,678 | 3,486, 2662 
19SO eiite AS ivdesiitigisiv'n ve oes 2,299,474 | 1,956,358 | 1,265,909 121 2,087, 956 3,433, 664 


1 Prior to 1933 export figures as given in the trade returns were in imperial gallons. These were converted 
to_proof gallons as follows: Canadian manufacture at 20 under proof; foreign origin at 25 under proof. 
2 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


Footnotes concluded from foot of p. 628. 


| Doce Mtanutectured Het Gee 
eer Manufacture eer Exporte on Gross 
Fiscal Year. and Sold within yippee from the Sales Paid 
the Province. Pe ou: Province. to Liquor 
Commission. 
gal. $ gal. $ gal. $ $ 
LOS6 eee oe ey eel oe 34, 161 138,447,882 1, 199, 265 1,055,081 4,158,107 38,841,168 917,206 
LOST ese rere 18,741,258 14,002,742 1,385,972 1,242,130 4,570,054 3,934,054 958,946 
WOSS See oe. ct oo 21, 291, 283 16,019,116 1,721,032 1,578,668 5,228,668 4,458,086 1,102,793 


8In addition, sales of beer from breweries and brewers’ warehouses totalled $29,396,420 in 1936, 
$31,621,194 in 1937, and $26,289,136 in 1938. Sales of native wines made direct to customers ‘from licensed 
native wine sales offices and, when permitted, from the winery premises, amounted to $1,407,933 in 1936, 
$1,660,637 in 1937, and $1, 886, 530 in 1938. 4 The beer taxes paid to the Boards in Manitoba and 

berta are tabulated below . Boards also pay the beer tax on their purchases from the brewers but the 
beer sales of the Boards are included in the total gross sales shown above. 


Manitoba. Alberta. 
Fiscal Year. Tax. Accrued Tax. Tax. 
$ $ $ 
TERT es 3.2: 4ex 0/56 3M a URE EAE TERS OES CITES 280,173 43 , 239 459, 035 
TRY (a SSG es ae ae RY ARC Ck RE iI ich RO CI DR REE AES eT eR eo ae a 308,515 apy See foot- 
meee ROT eee tctel We icictnd cho hae tame ook sen eu niats sc de aalayecaaeer asks 352,081 61,214 note 5. 


§ Since Apr. 1, 1936, all beer sales in Alberta have been made through the Liquor Control Board. 
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37.—Apparent Consumption of Malt Liquors, Fiscal Years 1924-39. 
Add 
age Deduct Deduct 
ff aaa Naa Quantities | Deduct | Re-exports | Apparent 
Year. Production. Cane wipe | denoorke Placed Exports of Consump- 
oo hack Pp Z in (Domestic).| Imported tion 
Warehous eee Warehouses. Goods. 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
102A eats ae 44,080,490 9,789 96, 647 172,674 | 3,192,491 4,326 | 40,817,435 
1925 ee. Wee 48,389,995 209, 398 91,928 363,548 | 3,142,048 il 45,185, 725 
[O26 ron ke rates 52,448, 853 344, 641 152, 255 394,989 3, 786, 164 a 48, 764,596 
LOR Te wert. es aoe 51, 755, 840 1, 291,954 153, 105 1, 292, 087 4, 252, 583 12 47,656,217 
1926 verb iee 58,397,913 1,343,986 234,701 Tro2o.080 3,825,003 388 54, 825,579 
1929. to. S.. 458 65,837,410 | 1,712,615 242,100 | 1,812,444 | 4,110,698 634 | 61,868,349 
19380;5.00 coeeeee 63, 450, 516 1, 738, 663 259, 003 1, 864, 625 1,481, 215 Ws ies 62, 100, 225 
LOSE. gsc eck 59,073, 685 1, 831, 625 230,995 1,832, 803 270, 102 4,366 59, 029, 034 
1OS2 occ sce ee 52,297,431 1,977,892 195, 664 2,020,540 25,458 Nil 52,424,989 
19835 ee. 0 A 40,664,625 | 1,491,735 106,587 | 1,412,309 35, 667 se 40,814,971 
LOSE Sls ct aee 40,920, 623 974,161 93, 602 1,324,494 404, 939 12 40, 258,941 
1985 Shani 52,078,590 | 11,176,838 97,572 | 11,242,518 69,994 302 52,040, 186 
TOS Gee ard 57,154,948 875, 759 88,851 974, 329 51, 887 Nil 57,093,342 
1987s tthe: te Aes 60,308, 148 912, 436 97,725 1,011, 964 112, 902 a 60, 193, 443 
LOSS ee ee ee 67,361, 250 765, 187 104,778 913,994 156, 053 es 67,161, 168 
L9BOe Beene ce 63,331, 620 675, 909 97,374 776, 260 123,726 ss 63, 204,917 
38.—Apparent Consumption of Wines in Canada, Fiscal Years 1924-39. 
Native. Imported. 
Apparent 
Consump- 
Year. PS Apparent Se 
onsumption ative 
(Estimated || 5, Sy valieae a and 
from ports. on onsumMp- | Imported. 
Macisotlax exports. tion. 
Collections). 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
1924 RAPS es fcr) OUR POE Soran ee 922,715 598,125 540 597,585 1,520,300 
De Ai  L a8 2 On lec haan i ey Gee aE RAO 806, 846 706, 717 753 705, 964 1,512,810 
19208 eet SER Bho ho eee 1,182,775 736,311 1,962 734,349 1,917,124 
1927 FU: SAY Rae. SA Meee Ree 1,482, 686 901, 857 19,321 882,536 2,365, 222 
1928.25.55 sR aE ee a ee ee 2,171,887 || 1,263,438 132,748 | 1,130,690 3,302,577 
19290525 Se Ry, BSG. Se 5 RS es 2,770,117 || 1,334,792 195,227 | 1,139,565 3,909, 682 
L930 et Ok ae ON RO eee ey ra tia ee 3,920, 261 1,365,321 150,056 | 1,215,265 5, 135,526 
193 oe coon Coe en tea ee ee 3,408,973 1,089,897 TSso(e Waele Ove 4,480, 297 
O32 ke ede CR EE Eee 3,307,006 900,317 76 900, 241 4,237,797 
18 ese ae NLU a RA bo on cally 3 1 2,478,387 684, 082 45 684, 037 3,162,424 
UU he Rw Eek Ret ae mae dpannd Goce crete Mery dal 2,679,619 523, 866 5,783 518,083 3,197, 702 
LOSS wes ONS © tere ce center le 3,187,504 542,019 1,970 540, 049 3,727,508 
OBS Gye 25s es ccebrove ane Re 2,605, 602 506, 707 61 506, 646 3,112,248 
NOS US ports bes <5 5) os ee 2,693, 456 472, 884 ies 472,711 3,166, 167 
LOSS IR ret Sok ouch brie Re ee 3,120,381 507, 669 107 507,562 3, 627,943 
ORE 5 as ce a Rrra pela EE Sa athy 5 Raho al es 3,010,981 450,953 67 450, 886 3,461, 867 
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Canada is a country of continental dimensions, nearly 4,000 miles in length 
from east to west, with its relatively small population of 11,315,000 (estimated 
population as at June 1, 1939), in the main thinly distributed along the southern 
strip of its vast area. Different parts of the country are shut off from each other 
by areas of rough, rocky, forest terrain, such as the region lying between New 
Brunswick and Quebec, the areas north of Lakes Huron and Superior, dividing the 
industrial region of Ontario and Quebec from the agricultural areas of the prairies, 
and the barriers interposed by the mountains of British Columbia. To such a 
country with a population so distributed and producing mainly for export, as do 
western agriculturists or, like manufacturers, largely for consumption in distant 
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portions of the country itself, cheap transportation is a necessity of life. Before 
1850, when the water routes were the chief avenues of transportation and were 
closed by ice for several months each year, the business of the central portions 
of the country was reduced to a state of relative inactivity during the winter. The 
steam railway was required, therefore, for the adequate economic development of 
Canada, more particularly for linking up with the commercial and industrial world 
the vast productive areas of the Canadian West, and thus promoting their develop- 
ment. The construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway gave to Canada, as an 
economic unit, length; the building of the newer transcontinental railways has given 
the country breadth. 


Railway transportation, though essential in a country such as Canada, is 
nevertheless expensive for bulky and weighty commodities, and also for short dis- 
tances where the cost of repeated handling amounts to more than actual transporta- 
tion. For bulky freight, new enterprises have been either undertaken or are under 
consideration for improving water communication, such as the new and deeper 
Welland Canal, the deepening of the St. Lawrence canals and of the channel between 
Montreal and Quebec, and the development of the Hudson Bay route. For freight 
movement over moderate distances the motor truck, operating over the growing 
network of improved highways, is providing an increasing proportion of the service. 
For inaccessible areas remote from the railways, the aeroplane has established itself 
commercially and is a valuable addition to other transportation facilities. 


Ir order to appraise the value of each of these agencies of transportation 
from this viewpoint, this chapter of the Year Book, after treating of government 
control over agencies of transportation and communication in Part I, deals with the 
four main agencies, namely, carriers by rail, road, water, and air, in Parts II, III, 
IV, and V, respectively. In each Part the arrangement is intended to show: (1) the 
plant, equipment, and facilities available; (2) the cost to the Canadian people; and 
(3) the traffic carried or services performed, in so far as statistics are available for each 
agency. Unfortunately this arrangement brings out some rather serious gaps in 
the information at present available; these are pointed out in the respective Parts. 


Scarcely less important, from the social and economic viewpoints, is the develop- 
ment of communications in a country so vast and with population centres so scat- 
tered. The Post Office has been a great though little-recognized factor in promoting . 
solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, and this same 
desirable object is now being further aided by the radio, while telegraphs and tele- 
phones have done much to annihilate distance—the rural telephone, in particular, 
having been of great social and economic benefit in country districts. The press, 
again, assisted by cheap telegraph and cable rates and by low second-class mail rates 
to all parts of the coun ry, has been helpful in developing national sentiment. These 
means of communication are dealt with in Parts VI, VII, VIII, and IX. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OVER AGENCIES 
OF TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Problems of transportation, because they are of such vital importance in the 
economic life of Canada, occupy a large part of the time and thought of our Parlia- 
ments and publicmen. With the modern development of new forms, it is becoming 
increasingly important to realize that the several agencies of transportation—carriers 
by rail, road, water, and air—are, or should be, inter-related parts of an integral 
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whole. Each agency has its place in the efficient provision of necessary trans- 
portation in Canada. The problem, therefore, is to adjust the conditions under 
which each of these agencies operates so that the resulting movement of passengers 
and freight may be accomplished with the maximum of economic efficiency, that is, 
at the least possible cost commensurate with desired convenience. The recognition 
of this growing necessity for viewing the problems of transportation and related 
communications as parts of a co-ordinated whole is indicated by the organization 
of the Dominion Department of Transport. This Department was organized on 
Nov. 2, 1936, under authority of c. 34, 1936, unifying in one Department the control 
and supervision of railways, canals, harbours, marine and shipping, civil aviation, and 
radio. The Meteorological Service is also under the Department of Transport. 


Private enterprises engaged in the transportation and communications business 
in Canada, have, in the past 50 years, shown the same tendency toward consolidation 
and amalgamation that has been evident elsewhere throughout the civilized world. 
The basic reason for such consolidation and amalgamation has been the fact that the 
business of transportation and communications is, generally speaking, a ‘natural 
monopoly’, i.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more efficiently and 
economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control a particular 
type of service throughout the country. The outstanding example of these con- 
solidations in Canada in our time is the concentration of control of the railways of 
the country in the hands of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian 
National Railways. 

However, since such control brings with it elements of monopoly and possible 

overcharge that are distasteful to the public, it has been deemed advisable in 
Canada, as in other countries, to set up authorities controlling the rates to be charged 
and the other conditions on which services to the public are to be rendered by com- 
mon carriers. This control eventually, so far as the railways within the jurisdiction 
of the Dominion Government were concerned, was placed in the hands of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners, now the Board of Transport Commissioners. From 
time to time the regulatory authority of the Commission was extended to a limited 
extent to other utilities. A brief summary of the history and functions of this 
body follows. 
Besides the Board of Transport Commissioners, dealing with the larger public 
utilities coming under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government, there exist, 
in several of the provinces, bodies that undertake among their duties the super- 
vision and control of local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the 
provinces, and the regulation of their rates for service. Among these are the Ontario 
Department of Municipal Affairs (formerly the Railway and Municipal Board of 
Ontario, established in 1906), the Quebec Commission of Public Utilities established 
in 1909, the Nova Scotia Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities, and the Public 
Utilities Commission of Manitoba. In the three westernmost provinces these 
same duties are performed by provincial Departments of Railways. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.* 


In the early days of railway building in Canada, the provinces were more 
concerned with rapid development than with rate regulation. Under the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1851, rates were fixed by the directors of the railway, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. Beyond this, competition was 


* Revised by P. F. Baillargeon, Secretary, Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. 
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relied upon to bring rates to a reasonable level. As time went on, however, those 
who believed in the efficacy of competition as a regulator were disillusioned. For 
example, complaints were made that the Grand Trunk gave low through-transit 
rates, say from Chicago to New York, through Canada, and recouped itself by 
high non-competitive rates in Upper Canada. In 1888, the supervision of rates was 
assigned to the Railway Committee of the Privy Council, sitting at Ottawa. 

At the turn of the century, two reports were prepared for the Department of 
Railways and Canals by Prof. 8. J. McLean, the first setting down the experience 
of railway commissions in England and the United States, and the second dis- 
cussing Canadian rate grievances, with a recommendation that regulation by 
commission be adopted in Canada. The second report found that non-competitive 
rates were exorbitant as compared with competitive rates and that the railways had 
exercised their right to vary rates without notice, to the great distress of shippers. 
Among the weaknesses of the Railway Committee as a rate-regulating body was its 
fixed station at Ottawa, which made the cost of appearing before it practically 
prohibitive. Besides, Members of Parliament had no necessary aptitude for dealing 
with railway rates, and of their two functions—legislative and administrative— 
the legislative was to them the more important. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as provided for by the 
amended Railway Act of 1903, was organized on Feb. 1, 1904. In the beginning, 
its membership consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief, and one Com- 
missioner. In 1908 the membership was increased by the inclusion of an Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and two other Commissioners. According to the Act, the 
Board might be divided into two sections of three members but, since any two con- 
stituted a quorum, two Commissioners usually heard all but the more important 
cases, and, agreeing, gave the decision of the Board. By the Transport Act (ce. 53, 
1938) the name of the Board was changed to the Board of Transport Commissioners 
for Canada and its powers were extended to cover transport by water and by air, 
as well as by rail. The new Board has the same number of members and form of 
organization as outlined above for the former Board. 

With regard to transport by rail, the powers of the Board, in brief, cover matters 
relating to the location, construction, and operation of railways. The most important 
of these powers has to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into 
standard and special, freight rates into standard, special, and competitive. Standard 
rates are Maximum rates and the only ones that must be approved by the Board 
before they are applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum 
rates, may be applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a 
change of rates has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually 
come to the notice of the Commission, for the changed rate alters the extent of the 
territory in which a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to appeal the 
case to the Commission. It is a knotty problem to mark the boundaries of com- 
petitive areas—to decide whether Nova Scotian manufacturers should be given 
rates that would allow them to compete west-of Montreal, or again, whether high 
construction and operation costs in British Columbia should enforce a rate that 
would prevent her goods from moving far into the prairies. By an amendment to 
the Railway Act, the regulation of telephone, telegraph, and express rates was 
given to the Commission, but with narrower powers than were given to it in dealing 
with railways. By the Transport Act, the Board now has the power also to issue 
licences to persons or concerns entitled to engage in transport by air on the air routes 
declared to be under its jurisdiction by the Governor in Council. Since Jan. 15, 
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1939, and following a proclamation of the Governor in Council to that effect, the 
Board has also the power to issue licences to ships engaged in the transportation of 
passengers or goods on the Great Lakes, as defined in Sect. 2, subsection 1 (f), 
of the Transport Act, 1938. 

The procedure of the Board is-informal, as suits the nature of its work, for 
experience has shown that hearings in strict legal form lead the parties to the argu- 
ment to take uncompromising attitudes. If possible, matters are settled by recom- 
mendations to the carrier or the shipper; thus, during 1938, 97-41 p.c. of the ap- 
plications to the Board were settled without formal hearing. The Railway Com- 
mittee had kept its station at Ottawa, giving only formal hearings, and so the 
grievances of those who could not afford to appear in person or pay counsel went 
unredressed. ‘The itineraries of the Transport Commission are arranged so that 
evidence may be taken at the least expense to those giving it. 

The Chief or Assistant Chief Commissioner, depending upon which one is 
presiding, gives final judgment on points of law when, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the question is one of law. On questions of fact the findings of the 
Board are final and are not qualified by previous judgments of any other court. 
Questions of law and jurisdiction are differentiated. In the first case, the Board 
may, if it wishes, allow an appeal to the Supreme Court; in the second, the appli- 
cant needs no permission to present his appeal. 

The Railway Committee of the Privy Counvil, being a Committee of the 
Cabinet, was responsible to Parliament. When the powers of the Committee were 
made over to the Railway Commission (now the Board of Transport Commissioners) 
the responsibility was retained, but necessarily by a different means. There is now 
provision for an appeal from any decision to the Governor General in Council, who 
may also of his own motion rescind or vary the action of the Board, .but the power 
to rescind or vary usually consists in referring to the Board for reconsideration. 
From its inception until Dec. 31, 1988, the Board gave formal hearing to 10,545 
cases. Its decision was appealed in 121 cases, and 6 cases were referred for the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Canada, 78 of these, including the above references, 
being to the Supreme Court of Canada and 49 to the Governor General in Council. 
Of the appeals, 13 of those carried to the Supreme Court and 3 of those to the 
Governor General in Council were allowed. 


PART II.—RAILWAYS. 


The treatment of rail transportation is divided into three sections dealing, 
respectively, with steam railways, electric railways, and express companies. 


Section 1.—-Steam Railways.* 


The steam railway is still the most important transportation agency from the 
standpoint of investment and of traffic handled. Fortunately, the statistical field 
is more completely covered for this form of transportation than for any other, since 
there are fairly complete figures dealing with steam railway mileage, equipment, 
finances, and traffic. 

Historical Sketch.—Construction was begun on the first Canadian railway 
in 1885. This was a line only 16 miles long between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que., 
intended to expedite the journey between Montreal and New York. It was officially 
opened July 21, 1836, the motive power being the steam locomotive ‘‘Dorchester’’, 
5 Cot lanviesa and checked by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 

of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an ‘‘Annual Report on Steam Railways’’, 
as well as numerous other reports, a list of which is given in Chapter X XIX of this volume. Certain 


of the financial statistics of steam railways are compiled with the co-operation of officers of the Department 
of Transport. 
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built by Stephenson of Liverpool. About the same time, a line 6 miles long was built 
in Nova Scotia from Stellarton to a loading point on Pictou Harbour to haul coal 
from the mines to vessels. On this line the motive power was at first provided 
by horses, but in the spring of 1839 the “Samson”, a locomotive built in England, 
brought over in a sailing vessel and still preserved in Halifax, was put into operation. 
A railway from Montreal to Lachine was opened in 1847 and another line to St. 
Hyacinthe in 1848. In 1850, however, there were only 66 miles of railway in Canada. 

Commencement of the Railway EHra—The Grand Trunk.—The railway era in 
Canada may be said to have begun in 1851, when charters were granted providing 
_ for the construction of a main line of railway between the two Canadas. These 
charters were repealed when the Grand Trunk charter was granted in 1852. The 
result was the completion of the Grand Trunk Railway between Montreal and 
Toronto in 1856, its extension westward to Sarnia in 1859, and eastward to Riviére 
du Loup in 1860. The Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railway, to Portland, Maine, 
was leased in 1853 and in 1859, on the completion of the Victoria Bridge across the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal, the Grand Trunk had a through route 800 miles long 
from Portland to Sarnia. Within the next thirty years many important railways 
of Ontario, including the Great Western, were acquired and the Grand Trunk lines 
were extended to Chicago. 

Construction of the Intercolonial.—An intercolonial railway linking Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick with Upper and Lower Canada had been proposed as early as 
the 1830’s. In 1844 the Imperial Government made a survey for a military road, 
and in 1851 agreed to/’recommend to Parliament either a guarantee of interest or an 
advance of the sum required to build a railroad. Differences of opinion as to the 
route resulted in the project being dropped, but in 1853 Nova Scotia undertook to 
construct, by 1862, a trunk line from Halifax to the New Brunswick frontier, with 
branch lines to Pictou and Victoria Beach. In both Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, however, the scheme of an intercolonial railway broke down for lack of funds, 
and in 1867 there were only 374 miles of railway in the Maritimes. These, under 
the B.N.A. Act, passed to the Dominion Government. The latter undertook the 
completion of the railway, and in 1876 the line was opened to Riviére du Loup. 
Later on, by acquisition of, lease of, or running rights over other lines, the Inter- 
colonial was extended to Montreal. 

The First Transcontinental Railway—The C.P.R.—As early as 1849 a pamphlet 
published by Major Carmichael-Smyth advocated the construction of a railway to 
the Pacific along a route approximating that later taken by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. In 1851 a Parliamentary Committee reported against the enterprise 
at that time. In 1871 the terms under which British Columbia entered Confedera- 
tion bound the Dominion to commence the Pacific railway within two years and 
complete it within ten years. The building of the railway as a public work actually 
commenced in 1874, but was not very rapidly pushed forward. In 1880 the Govern- 
ment entered into a contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway syndicate, granting 
to the syndicate all portions of the line completed or under construction, a cash 
subsidy of $25,000,000, a land grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission of materials 
for construction, and protection for 20 years against competing lines. The Com- 
pany on its side agreed to complete the railway to a fixed standard by May 1, 1891, 
and thereafter to maintain it efficiently: the last spike on the main line was driven 
on Nov. 7, 1885. Like the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific Railway began to 
acquire branch lines as feeders in the settled parts of the country along its route. 

The Second Transcontinental—The Grand Trunk Pacific—About the end of 
the century the Grand Trunk, which already had a line as far west as Chicago, 
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submitted to the Canadian Government a proposal whereby it might participate 
in the settlement and development of the West. Lines were to be leased from 
Chicago via Minneapolis to Winnipeg, and thence a new line, subsidized by the 
Government, would be built to the Pacific Coast. 'The Government raised objections 
to so much of the line lying in the United States and a second proposal was made 
for a connecting line with larger subsidies from North Bay to Winnipeg. The 
Government submitted, in 1903, a counter proposal that the line, instead of ter- 
minating at North Bay, should be continued east to Moncton, New Brunswick, the 
eastern section from Moncton to Winnipeg to be constructed by the Government 
and leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific for a 50-year period, the railway paying no 
rent for the first seven years and 3 p.c. on the cost of the railway for the remaining 
43 years. The western half of the railway from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert was 
to be built by the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Government guaranteeing interest on 
bonds to 75 p.c. of the cost of construction, not exceeding $13,000 per mile on the 
prairie section and $30,000 per mile on the mountain section. The Grand Trunk 
reluctantly accepted this proposition and construction of the N ational Transcon- 
tinental and Grand Trunk Pacific commenced. 

The Third Transcontinental—The Canadian Northern Railway.—The third 
transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was begun in 1896 with the com- 
pletion by Mackenzie and Mann of the 125-mile line of the Lake Manitoba Railway 
and Canal Co., chartered in 1889. The charters of the Winnipeg and Hudson Bay; 
the Manitoba and Southeastern; the Ontario and Rainy River; and the Port Arthur, 
Duluth, and Western were next acquired. Assisted :-by the Manitoba Government, 
which desired to establish competition with the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
Canadian Northern then secured the Manitoba lines of the Northern Pacific and in 
1902 completed its line from Winnipeg to Port Arthur. During the following 
decade, the agricultural west was filling up very rapidly and, with the public of 
Canada under the influence of this boom, the Canadian Northern Railway was able 
to secure guarantees of bonds from the Dominion and Provincial Governments to 
enable it to extend its lines both westward to Vancouver and eastward to Montreal 
and so complete the great scheme of a transcontinental road. 

Effect of the War of 1914-18 on Railways—The Drayton-Acworth Report.—With 
two new transcontinental main lines, with branches, under construction, Canadian 
railway mileage was doubled between 1900 and 1915, increasing from 17,657 miles 
in the former year to 34,882 miles in the latter. The builders of the new lines, as 
well as the Canadian Government and people, had expected that immigration of 
capital and labour from Europe would rapidly settle the areas tributary to the new 
railroads and furnish abundant and lucrative traffic, as had been the case with the 
C.P.R. Instead, when war broke out in 1914, European labour and capital were 
conscripted for the struggle; immigration fell off and the anticipated traffic did not 
develop. On the other hand, the interest on the bonds had to be met, and in 1915 
the Government felt it necessary to give assistance to the railways. In 1916, after 
loans had again been made to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
Northern Railway Co., a Royal Commission was appointed by Order in Council of 
July 13, 1916, to investigate: (1) the general problem of transportation; (2) the status 
of each of the three transcontinental systems; (3) the reorganization of any of the said 
systems, or their acquisition by the State; and (4) other matters considered by the 
Commission to be relevant to the general scope of the inquiry. The majority report 
of the Commission, signed by Sir Henry Drayton and Mr. Acworth, has formed the 
basis of the subsequent railway policy of Canada. Their recommendation was that 
the public should take control of the Canadian Northern, of the Grand Trunk 
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Pacific, and the Grand Trunk proper, and that they should be administered on 
purely business principles by a board of trustees, such compensation as seemed 
proper to be decided by arbitration and given to the shareholders of the Canadian 
Northern and the Grand Trunk. 

The process of the acquisition of these railways and the financial results of their 
operation down to the end of 1938 are described in the latter part of Subsection 
2, pp. 645-651. 

The Royal Commission of 1981.—During 1930 and 1931 both freight and pas- 
senger traffic declined until new low records were being established each succeeding 
month. Freight and passenger revenues consequently decreased at alarming rates 
and with increased capital expenditures and fixed charges, the financial condition 
of Canadian railways demanded readjustment. To study the situation and, 
if possible, to remedy it, the Government appointed a Royal Commission which, 
on Sept. 18, 1932, submitted its report, summarized at pp. 648-650 of the 1933 
Year Book. During the following session of the Dominion Parliament, legislation 
known as the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act (c. 33, 1933) was passed. 
A summary of this legislation is given at p. 655 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Mileage and Equipment. 


The first great period of construction (as shown in Table 1) was in the 1850’s, 
when the mileage grew from 66 to 2,065. A lull in the 1860’s, was followed by the 
second in the 1870’s and 1880’s; the third great period of construction was between 


1900 and 1917. 
1.— Record of Steam Railway Mileage, 1835-1938. 


Miles in Miles in Miles ini Miles in Miles in | Miles in 
Year. | Opera- || Year. | Opera- || Year. | Opera-|| Year. | Opera- || Year. | Opera- |] Year. | Opera- 
tion. tion. tion. tion. tion. | tion. 
No No No No. No No 

1G3 hea 1 1863 2,189 || 1879 6,858 || 1895...) 15,977 || 1911 25,400 || 1925 40,350 
1836-46 22 || 1864 2,189 || 1880 7,194 | 1896...| 16,270 || 1912 26,840 || 1926 40,350 
1847-49... 54 || 1865 2,240 || 1881 7,331 || 1897...| 16,550 || 1913 29,304 || 1927 40,570 
185025. 66 || 1866 2,278 || 1882 8,697 || 1898...| 16,870 || 1914 30,795 || 1928 41,022 
1851 159 || 1867 2,278 || 1883 9,577 || 1899...| 17,250 || 1915 34,882 || 1929 41,380 
TSb2erer 205 || 1868 2,270 || 1884 10,273 || 1900...] 17,657 |} 1916 36,985 || 19380 42,047 
1353 )face 506 |} 1869 2,524 || 1885 10,773 || 1901...) 18,140 || 1917 38,369 || 1931 42,280 
1854..... 764 || 1870 2,617 || 1886 11,793 || 1902...) 18,714 || 1918 38,252 || 1932 42,409 
1855.ee0- 877 || 1871 2,695 |} 1887 12,184 |} 1903...} 18,988 |} 19192 38,329 || 1933 42,336 
1856. ....: 1,414 || 1872 2,899 || 1888 12,163 || 1904...} 19,431 
Sb Tree 1,444 || 1873...] 3,832 || 1889...} 12,628 || 1905...| 20,487 || 1919%...| 38,495 || 1934...] 42,270 
1858..... 1,863 || 1874...| 4,331 |) 1890...] 13,151 |) 1906...| 21,423 }} 1920...} 38,805 || 1985...| 42,916 
1859..... 1,994 || 1875...] 4,804 |} 1891...} 18,838 | 1907...) 22,446 || 1921...) 39,191 |) 1986...] 42,552 
1860..... 2,065 || 1876...) 5,218 || 1892...) 14,564 |] 1908...] 22,966 || 1922...) 39,358 || 1987...| 42,727 
LST ee 2,146 |} 1877...] 5,782 |) 1893...) 15,005 || 1909...) 24,104 |) 1928...] 39,654 |! 19388...} 42,742 
186224... 2,189 || 1878...1 6,226 || 1894...| 15,627 || 1910...1 24,731 || 1924...| 40.059 

1 First railway construction begun but line not open for traffic until 1836. 2 As at June 30 for this 
and previous years. 3 As at Dec. 31 for this and later years. 


In total railway mileage Canada now ranks fourth with 42,742 miles, the United 
States, Soviet Russia, and British India being the only countries with greater total 
mileages. In miles per capita only Australia has a greater average, the figure for 
Canada being one mile of line for each 267 persons (exclusive of 339 miles, chiefly 
main lines, of Canadian railways crossing over United States territory). 

Construction has been most active in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
during the period 1929-38, while there has been a tendency for mileages to decline 
slightly in the other provinces, because of the abandonment of unprofitable lines. 
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2.—Operated Steam Railway Mileage, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1929-38. 
Type of Track and 

Boasiics, 1929. | 1980. | 19381. | 19382. | 1988. | 1934. | 19385. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. 

miles. |} miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. } miles. | miles. niles: miles. | miles. 

Single Track— 
Prince Edward Island.. 276 286 286 286 286 286 286 286 286 286 
Nova Scotia: 260) eee: 1,420} 1,418} 1,418) 1,410) 1,410} 1,406) 1,397} 1,397) 1,397] 1,397 
New Brunswick.......... 1,934] 1,934) 1,934} 1,934) 1,934} 1,930} 1,929) 1,871} 1,871) 1,873 
Owehee ss sees eee 4,891) 4,891) 4,926) 4,879) 4,863} 4,858) 4,858} 4,777] 4,814] 4,853 
ONEAniOseeiace sachs ee 10,872} 10,938] 10,905} 10,908} 10,880} 10,842} 10,821] 10,746] 10,692] 10,657 
ManitGba so. cGersec oc ee 4,294] 4,420} 4,419) 4,420) 4,433] 4,459) 4,970) 4,860] 4,860] 4,860 
Saskatchewan........... 7,761) 8,166} 8,268} 8,488} 8,438] 8,368] 8,556] 8,624} 8,776! 8,777 
IAUDOEL Gr so Sec aoe ee ae 5,516} 5,581; 5,630) 5,652) 5,654) 5,696] 5,760} 5,687) 5,751] 5,751 
British Columbia........ 4,024) 4,021} 4,097) 4,085) 4,041) 4,028) 3,942) 3,907] 3,883] 3,891 
UKOD ec thiastolds Bis che oaks 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 
In United States Restate fetes 334 334 339 339 339 339 339 339 339 339 
Totals, Single Track 41,380] 42,047) 42,280) 42,409) 42,336] 42,270] 42,916) 42,552] 42,727) 42,742 
Secondstraek.wsacscscceces 2,658] 2,688] 2,688) 2,682) 2,531] 2,525) 2,507] 2,500) 2,500) 2,498 
Industrial track............ 1,607| 1,623} 1,606) 1,578) 1,534) 1,495) 1,453} 1,401] 1,390) 1,361 
Yard track and sidings..... 10, 168] 10,227 10, 277 10, 335] 10,278} 10,229) 10,295) 10,239] 10,218} 10,159 
Grand Totals......... 55,813] 56,585] 56,851) 57,004 56,679 56,519} 57,171) 56,692) 56,835] 56,760 


Rolling-Stock.—The figures in Table 3 below, may be supplemented by the 
statement that between 1920 and 1938 the average capacity of box cars increased 
from 34-779 tons to 41-059 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 to 40-907 tons, of coal 


cars from 43-404 tons 
41-837 tons. 
31,112 lb. and in 1988, 


to 52-620 tons, and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 


The average tractive power of the locomotives in use in 1920 was 


39,462. Ib. 


3.—Rolling-Stock of Steam ‘Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1932-38. 


Type of Rolling-Stock. 


Locomotives. 


PASSONgOR te so sila Veicerloccotes s.2 
Peg titie eek. Aa sie elect 
Switohing ores Sie cereesws 
MR OCLEIO., Sete ate Alaa ee Acted 


Sleeping! 


Baggage, express, and postal.. 
MObOr=CarBiiink io evs vem eleatiece 


Totals, Freight Cars.... 


1JIncludes Pullman Co. 
1 auto-railer. 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1938. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1,353 taco 1,291 1,200 1,191 1,209 1,214 
3,123 3,073 3,035 2,876 2,862 2,805 2,715 
ql 742 727 685 660 618 593 
39 39 34 34 34 35 35 


ee | | | | | | —___ 


| = | —— | | —— | — |] —_ __-__ 


1,933 1,924 1,907 1,745 1,754 1,850 1,890 

355 355 350 295 276 256 255 

469 463 461 362 372 370 373 

643 634 628 566 419 374 337 

264 261 260 257 256 251 220 

306 303 302 290 278 259 250 

1,198 1,175 1,163 1,138 1,085 1,037 1,003 
1,660 1,635 1,629 1,462 1,454 1,447 1,508 

105 97 96 99 92 88 89 

526 507 490 455 457 4632 4562 

7,459 7,004 7,286 6,669 6,443 6,395 6,381 
150,979 | 146,207 | 141,768 | 128,816 | 124,448 | 125,421 | 121,954 
16,370 15,837 15,124 13,501 12,991 12,548 12,462 
9,048 8,522 8,744 7,467 7,219 7,077 6,436 

: Vip hes tds 22,472 18,115 17,566 17,463 18,066 18,115 
. 480 476 468 425 432 421 405 
8,341 8,160 7,904 6,682 1 OSL 7,164 7,005 
3,056 2,988 2,929 2,303 2,124 2,0763} 1, 9523 
210,996 | 204,662 | 195,052 | 176,760 | 172,008 | 172,773 | 168,329 
cars in Canadian service. 2 Tncludes 3 auto-railers. 3 Includes 
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Subsection 2.—Finances of Steam Railways. 


The tables in this subsection deal with the capital liability, capital invested, 
earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings, and governmental aid 
to steam railways. However, the presentation of the financial statistics of railways 
in Canada would not be complete without some detailed consideration of the finances 
of the Government-owned railways. This is given in the latter part of the sub- 
section. Some further statistics of revenue are included in Table 19, where they 


are shown in relation to traffic. 


Capital Liability.—The great increase after 1922 in the capital liability of the 
steam railways of Canada is due to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways 
and investment in road and equipment of Government railways as part of the capital 
liability of the railways. The reduction in 1937, due to the Canadian National 
Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1937), is explained at p. 644 of the 1989 Year Book. 


4.—Capital Liability of Steam Railways, 1901-38. 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for each year from 1876 to 1900, inclusive, are given at-p. 649 of the 1927-28 
Year Book. 


Year Stocks. Funded Debt. Total Year. Stocks. Funded Debt. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1901. 424,414,314 391, 696, 523 816,110,837] 1920. 1,323, 705, 962 846,324,166} 2,170,030, 128 
1902. 460,401, 863 404,806,847 865,208, 710) 1921...) 1,372,545, 165 792,142,471] 2,164,687,636 
1903. 483,770,312 424,100, 762 907,871,074! 1922 1,415, 623,322 743,653,809} 2,159,277, 131 
1904. 492,752,530 449,114,035 941,866,565 a 
1905. 526,353,951 465, 543, 967 991,897,918] 19238 1,385,080,426) 1,879,593,612| 3,264,674,038 
1906. 561,655,395 504,226,234) 1,065,881,629)| 1924...] 1,401,263,285) 2,012,602,328] 3,413,865, 613 
1907. 588, 568,591 583,369,217) 1,171, 937,808] 1925...) 1,378, 706,860) 2,092,374,049| 3,471,080, 909 
1908. 607,891,349 631,869,664] 1,239, 761,013 Se ne ee | ee Ee ee 
1909. 647,534,647 660,946,769} 1,308,481,416] 19264 1,361, 758,426) 2,144,999,621) 3,506,758, 047 
1910. 687,557,387 722,740,300} 1,410,297,687| 1927 1,330, 215,248] 2,252,256,367) 3,582,471, 615 
1928 1,357,017, 703} 2,306,554,996) 3,663,572, 699 
1911 749, 207,687 779,481,514} 1,528,689, 201)! | 
1912 770,459,351 818,478,175] 1,588, 937,526) 1929 1,405, 622,070) 2,497,054,907) 3,902,676,977 
1913 918,573,740 613,256,952} 1,531,830, 692] 1930 1,431,324,003] 2,595,145,308] 4,026,469, 311 
1914 1,026,418, 123 782,402,638] 1,808,820, 761) 1931 1,438,050, 759| 2,793,971,329| 4,232,022,088 
1915. 1,024,085, 983 851,724,905! 1,875,810, 888}, 1932 1,437,489,430) 2,934, 182,332] 4,371,671, 762 
1933. 1,438, 834,552] 2,951,690,468] 4,390,525,020 
1916. 1,024, 264,325 868,861,449] 1,893,125, 774 
1917. 1,089, 114,875 896,005,116} 1,985,119,991)) 1934 1,437,334,152) 2,966,505,594] 4,403,839, 746 
1918 1,093, 885,495 905,994,999} 1,999, 880,494) 1935 1, 433,849,530) 3,026,414,779| 4,460,264 ,309 
19191 1,100,301,195 914,823,515} 2,015,124,710) 1936...] 1,425,193,791] 3,062,411, 719] 4,487,605, 510 
| —__—_—_——_—_ |—__———__| 1937...] 1,839, 619,361] 1,534,450,789] 3,374,070, 150 
19192, 1,104, 409, 122 931, 756, 484 1938...} 1,836,882,650] 1,568,269,672] 3,405, 152,322 


1 As at June 30 for this and previous years. 


2,036, 165, eT 


2 As at Dec. 31 for this and later years. 


3 Includes 


all Government loans to railways and investments in road and equipment of Dominion and provincial 
4 Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian 


railways in 1923 and later years. 
railways in 1926 and later years, 


. <n, Cae 


a 


i 
2 
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5.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings, and Operating Expenses of Individual tevin 
Railways, 1938. 


Gross 
: Single-Track Capital Earnings Operating 
Railway. Mileage. Liability. from Expenses. 
Operation. 
miles $ $ $ 
Algoma Central Terminals, Ltd.............. 1 3,095,628 1 1 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay............. 323-26 15,048,050 1,701,403 1,509,656 
IMM aendeONGUICLO s,s e trae che ne cus : 10-60 629, 800 361 68, 849 
Britian eUkaneen sear ass os etre Sere nee cae ae 90-32 4,978,879 236,276 167,830 
Canada ‘and Gulf Terminal.......s...:...0.. 38-10 1,740,000 82,1380 69,427 
Canada Southern (Lessor)............eeeeeee. 380-94 44,365,000 11,462,353 6,209,316 
Canadian National cc eiec)s + +.cl.elsce ccc cece cecos 21,990-072|2,007,618,1603] 156,585,255 152,087,431 
Canadian Paces der aks cck setae nenscale oes ee a: 17, 187-002 1,218,508,0023) 143,198,532 117,065, 946 
Central Vermont Railway, Inc............... 25-33 1 153,691 228,827 
Cumberland: Railway and Coal Co........... 31-29 1,352,508 148,331 119, 118 
Detroit River Terminal Co.;...........:..: ieee 4 4,050,884 4 4 
PUSSORSLOLININ A aac dig, apclels Sa oturs cecal She.tie oo eas 21-31 976,000 222,262 162,840 
Greater Winnipeg Water District............. 92-00 1,843,286 112,227 103, 774 
A AASON MESS Ves weretneeioe, coe ocr aioli treRos adores lc ahha 510-06 33, 535,818 353 , 362 529,412 
International Bridge and Terminal Co........ 1-06 300, 000 104,543 44,528 
PMISINGLOONbEAL sak rian oe ate eo ieols chon ere bias 5-10 102,388 10,705 13,977 
Maritime Coal Railway and Power Co....... 12-20 687,618 92,839 48,614 
Midland Railway of Manitoba................ 75-49 4,800,000 281,312 346,501 
Morrissey, Fernie, and Michel................ 5-37 1,263,000 28,453 28,450 
INSpier ville JUNCUION 2.5 aac lente es Couette. 41-74 1,200,000 398, 222 333, 764 
Nelson and Fort Sheppard.............eee000: 60-87 2,846,800 89,776 94,501 
Nines Centrale, cic cs a dee cesta oad seeds + 59-74 4,208,612 497, 962 466,469 
INGEERGrnpAd Derba 05 56 cisco slolansig ws eciaiate als a's x 927-62 30,095,000 2,027,013 1,702,960 
Ottawa and New York (Lessor).............. 58-74 2,100,000 101,360 171,476 
Pacifie:Great Hastern... 2.4. 0d e406 ves oe 347-80 94,193,270 612, 152 575, 754 
Pére Marquette (including L.E.D.R.)........ 319-02 8,122,025 3,716,587 2,206,944 
Quebec Railway Light and Power Co........ 25-37 6,269,974 832 346, 198 
Roberval and Saguenay.............0.sceeee. 29-04 3,330,000 591,570 190,488 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack (Lessor)....... 60:68 2,152,685 351,200 503,917 
Sydney. and Louisburg o. ccsce koe ose nee septs 70-29 5,287,202 1,374,607 1,045,755 
EPEMMISCOUNLRT oa . PU. isos can ot ce oak atee ies 113-00 3,856,336 176,256 178,250 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario5......... 514-69 40,107,935 5,064, 139 3,601,111 
MhoOussnacistandss:§ i aiscsk Hee eee es aie eels 4-51 60,000 34,298 32,346 
Toronto, Hamilton, and Buffalo.............. 111-03 10,440,000 1,586,534 1,212,607 
SROTONLOL DELMAS Loc rare Poles si ol Bh oreemke 3-19 24, 224, 800 292,219 569,191 
Wan Bureni Dri 0:O0... cscs iktoerin sia toversiacaueior 0-28 250,000 4,814 2,295 
Vancouver, Victoria, and Hastern............. 86-85 23,500,000 416,311 303,525 
ipebeeh GUC OL ets Ep inet crete on A ee Ne 245-40 1 4,415,870 3,410,414 
Totals (Including Trackage Rights 

Duplles tions) 02 oe os ORE se 43,879-36 |3,607,139,6605| 336,942,757 | 295,752,461 

Canadian National (Can. and U.S.).......... 23, 789-82 '2,007,618,1603| 182,241,728 | 176,175,312 


1 Notreported. 2 Includes 26-18 miles of joint track. Canadian lines only for Canadian National, 
but Canadian and U.S. lines for Canadian Pacific. 3 Capital of lines in Canada and U.S. including 
capital of leased lines. 4 Included with Canada Southern Rly 5 Constructed and operated 
by Ontario Government Railway Commission. 6 Includes $001, 987,338 Canadian railway capital 
owned by Canadian railways. 


Capital Investment.—The capital structure of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, changed by the Capital Revision Act, 1937, was reduced by $262,770,972. 
This Act is explained at p. 644 of the 1939 Year Book. The excess of capital liability 
as shown in Table 4 over the investments shown in Table 6 is accounted for by loans 
and advances from the Government to cover deficits of the Canadian National 
Railways and by the fact that some railway stock issues represented little actual 
investment in physical property. The investment account in recent years has 
been affected by write-offs for lines abandoned, transfers of property to other Govern- 
ment departments, etc. 


Earnings and Expenses.—The operating ratio, or ratio of expenses to re- 


venues, of Canadian railways increased from around 70 p.c. to above 90 p.c., between 


1918-20, and remained high thereafter. The United States Government took over 
the operation of the United States railways and increased the rates of pay of the 


_ vailway employees, when that country entered the War of 1914-18, The Canadian 
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railways were also obliged to make corresponding increases and these have been the 
chief factor in increased operating ratio. Declining revenues without corresponding 
reductions in expenses during the past five years have also maintained the high ratio. 


6.— Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Steam Railways, 1933-38. 


Investment. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. : 1938. 
New Lines— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TR XOYSY 6 la Ae eS ey 195,729 10,901 89,713 119,295 2,997, 932) 1,946, 830 
Equipment... 12,322 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
General....... 620 86/Cr. 56 756 54,712 118,316 
Totals sare 208,671 10,987 89,657 120,051 3,052,644 2,065,146 
Additions and 
Betterments— 
RORd seen hee 3,927,865/Cr. 5,354,703 2,656,051 6, 263 , 284 5,380, 8651 6,522,746 
Equipment...|Cr. 3,930,692/Cr. 3,494,711/Cr. 6,519,191 4,376,334 28,355, 161 17,310, 743 
General...... 17,921)|Cr. 2,811 5,641/Cr. 78,387|Cr. 6,158 63,095 
Undistributed 92,590|Cr. 163,872 53, 862 1,608 3,436|Cr. BYU) 
Totals onsaee 107,684|/Cr. 9,016,097/Cr. 3,803,637 10,562,839 33,733,304! 23,864, 509 


| | — | —— | | 


Undistributed..|Cr. 21,017,200 22,774, 651|Cr. 67,902,913/Cr. 17,266,4201/Cr.265,358,397|Cr. 3,685,80 


SS) 


Totals, Invest- 
ments as at 
Dee. 31....... 3,960,464, 255| 3,379,233, 796) 3,307,616,903| 3,301,033,3731| 3,072,460,9241| 3,094, 704,775 


1 Revised since the publication of 1939 Year Book. 2 Details of this item are given in the ‘‘Annual 
Report on Steam Railway Statistics’ issued by the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Bureau 
of Statistics. The large credit in 1937 was due principally to the Canadian National Capital Revision Act. 


7.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways per Mile of Line and per 
Train Mile, 1915-38. 


Per Revenue 


Ratio of Per Mile of Line. Train Mile. 

iene Gross Operating | Expenses |---| —___—_—__—- 

¢ Earnings. | Expenses. to Gross’ | Operating Net Gross’. | Operating 
Receipts. || Earnings.} Expenses.| Earnings.|| Harnings.| Expenses. 

$ $ Dace $ $ $ $ $ 

LQTS soteaee 199,843,072 | 147,731,099 73°92 5,616 Ae ta2 1,464 2-144 1-585 
TONG a eee ee cre 261,888,654 | 180,542,259 68-94 6,943 |- 4,823 2,120 2-358 1-623 
LON sence 310,771,479 | 222,890,637 di liexi2 8,051 5, (14 DED fi 2-683 1-925 
IDES AS Meee 330,220,150 | 273,955,436 82-96 8,581 mL 1,462 3-006 2-494 
LOLOL ee eae 382,976,901 | 341,866,509 89-27 9,947 8, 879 1,068 3-683, 3:°292 
O192 Ss tase ee 408,598,361 | 376,789,093 92-26 10,568 9,745 823 3-817 3-520 
1920 eat eee 492,101,104 | 478,248,154 97-18 12,626 12,270 356 4-192 4-074 
LODT eee eerctc: 458,008,891 | 422,581,205 92-25 11, 636 10, 735 901 4-376 4-038 
1022 arene ek 440,687,128 | 393,927,406 89-39 11,196 10,008 1,188 4-072 3°640 
1923). sae gas 478,338,047 | 413,862,818 86-52 12,098 10,434 1,664 4-180 3-616 
1924 2) Ace Boece 445,923,877 | 328,483,908 85-77 11, 233 9,548 1,685 4-119 3-533 
92D aac aera 455,297,288 | 372,149,656 81-70 11,383 9,222 2 161 4-132 3°378 
OZGH Ree eae 493,599,754 | 389,503,452 78-91 12,278 9,653 2,625 4-298 3°391 
NOD (is ented. pele 499,064,207 | 407,646,280 81-68 12,350 10,047 2,303 4-221 3-448 
AOD Se cere nha 563,732,260 | 442,701,270 78-53 13, 840 10,791 3,049 4-461 3-503 
OZ Oc aioe aie hates 534,106,045 | 433,077,113 81-08 13,068 10,596 2,472 4-492 3-643 
1980 Bees Te 454,231,650 | 380,723,411 83-86 10,897 9, 133 1,764 4-150 3-538 
ace ae 358,549,382 | 321,025,588 89-53 8,502 7,612 890 3-747 3-435 
HOSD erate 293,390,415 | 256,668,375 87-48 6,922 6,055 867 3-507 3:157 
OS Se er cereteesc 270,278,276 | 233,133,108 86-26 6,365 5,490 875 3:528 SoLpo 
POS 4S eet cast 300,837,816 | 251,999,667 83-77 Ye bh 5,956 Vt55 3-738 3-128 
HOOD ie ict. 810,107,155 | 263,942,899 85-11 7,250 6,170 1,080 3-7788 3-193 

HOS Gi tcheacs-s.<v0x 334,768,557 | 283,345,968 84-64 7,839 6, 6385 1,204 38-8978 3:2983 
Topics tine 355,103,271 | 300,652,548 84-67 8,316 7,041 12/0 3°9753 3°3662 
LOSSES aS 336,833,400 | 295,705,638 87-79 7,888 6,925 963 3-795 3-331 
1 Years ended June 30 for this and previous years. 2 Years ended Dee, 31 for this and later 


years. ‘Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Back. 
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8.— Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1935-38. 

Item, 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ D.C. $ p.c. 
Way and structures........ 55,250,291] 20-93] 60,378,275] 21-31/| 58,309,150] 19-39] 55,217,352] 18-67 
TU MUIBERON Eke hd 63 edie. «es 57,424,660| 21-76] 63,755,028] 22-50!) 73,166,522] 24-34|| 69,233,176] 23-41 
Traffic expenses........... 11,807,234} 4-47] 12,059,438) 4-26] 12,287,021] 4-09] 12,588,923] 4-26 
Transportation............ 124,359, 790| 47-12\) 130,780,123] 46-16|| 139,108,818] 46-27|| 140,347,953] 47-46 
General and misc. expenses.} 15,100,924) 5-72! 16,373,104] 5-77|) 17,781,037) 5-91) 18,318,234) 6-20 
Motals as. en 263, 942,899 |100-00|| 283,345, 968/100 -00)| 300,652,548|100-00| 295,705, 638(100-00 


Railway Salaries and Wages.—The Canadian National Railways brought 
into their accounts in 1928 the wages and salaries of commercial telegraph employees; 
these are added for 1926 and 1927 in Table 9 to make the data comparable. Because 
of inability of the railways to supply strictly comparable data for previous years, 
the numbers of employees and wages have been omitted for such, but index numbers 
have been computed for 1912-38 on as nearly comparable bases as possible, using 
1926 data as equal to 100. The number of employees fluctuates with the volume 
of traffic, but not to the same extent. Salaries and wages are affected by the number 
of employees, rates of pay, and by the time worked. ‘The rapid increase in the 
average wage in 1918 and 1919 was due to large increases in rates of pay corres- 
ponding to the “McAdoo Award” in the United States, and the fluctuations in 
1932-38 were the results of reductions and restorations in basic rates of pay. 


9.—_Steam Railway Employees, Totals and Averages of Salaries and Wages, and 


Ratio of Salaries and Wages to Operating Revenues and Expenses, 1912-38. 


Employees. 
Year. 
Adjusted 
Number Index 

Number 
1 Ks Wee te eat | 92-2 
NOUS Pee eects 105-7 
O14 BS 94-1 
LOLS veeae Be wane | 81-6 
TO LGA Rae 92-0 
EO Ge ae ag ena 86-4 
TISBUSE cabana eg ome 84-9 
11550 Saye tat 3 93-9 
TOL OS ee icc. its 102-7 
od k | 109-5 
Oe eer etele « re | 99-1 
i VDE eee 98-0 
MOS SN ee tee. oe 103-0 
POA ON ees Be : | 98-1 
VAS ie 95-8 
TCOALY eee ee 179, 800 100-0 
zy a wcote sore 182,143 101-3 
MOU Gre ecco. oe 187,710 104-4 
TOs ie eee eee 187,846 104-5 
BSD ie ere.6.0 «ete 174,485 97-0 
iM) Ue ee ae ees 154,569 86-0 
LA BVO aR IE 132,678 73-8 
TOR al Mae aaa 121,923 67-8 
IMR YE ee ee 127,326 70-8 
+a oe ge ae 127,526 70-9 
RS See ea 132,781 73-9 
CS 75 SE i 133, 753 74-4 
SS eae 127, 824 71-1 


er 


Salaries 
and Wages. 
Adjusted 
Amount. Index 
Number. 
$ 
{ 38-2 
46-9 
45-3 
38-6 
44-0 
52-5 
61-7 
3 84-6 
94-5 
117-7 
100-3 
94-5 
100-9 
95-2 
94-3 
260,350,390 100-0 
273,932,396 105-2 
287,775,316 110-5 
290,732,500 111-7 
268 347,374 103-1 
229,499, 505 88-2 
181,113,588 69-6 
158,326,445 60-8 
163 336,635 62-7 
172,956,218 66-4 
182,638,365 70-2 
193,557 , 663 74-3 
195,108,351 74-9 


Average of 
Salaries and Wages. 
Adjusted 
Amount Index 

Number 

$ 
604 41-7 
648 44-8 
702 48-5 
690 47-7 
699 48-3 
887 61-3 
1,061 (BIOS: 
1,316 90-8 
1,343 92-7 
1,569 108-4 
1,478 102-1 
1,408 97-2 
1,480 98-8 
1,416 97-8 
1,438 99-3 ° 
1,448 100-0 
1,504 103-9 
1,538 105-9 
1,548 106-9 
1,538 106-2 
1,485 102-6 
1,365 94-3 
1,299 89-7 
1,283 88-6 
1,356 93-6 
aye 95-0 
1,447 99-9 
1,526 105-4 


Ratio of Salaries 
and Wages to— 


Gross | Operating 
Earnings.|Hixpenses.1 


p.c. p.c. 
43-0 62-5 
45-1 63-6 
46-0 62°5 
47-7 64-5 
41-5 60-2 
41-7 58-2 
46-1 55-6 
54-6 61-1 
57-1 61-9 
59-0 60-7 
54-1 58-6 
52-9 59-2 
52°8 61-1 
53°5 62-5 
52-0 63-6 
45-7 58-0 
48-1 58-9 
47-0 59-8 
48-9 60-2 
55-4 66-1 
58-5 65-4 
56-4 64-5 
53°9 62-5 
54-3 64-8 
51-2 60-1 
49-9 59-0 
49-8 58-8 
52-8 60-2 


1 Ratio of salaries and wages chargeable partly to capital prior to 1926 but to operating expenses only 


for 1926 and subsequent years. 


2 Years ended June 30 for this and previous years. 


3 Owing to 


the inability of the railways to supply strictly comparable data for the years prior to 1926, statistics of em- 
ployees and wages, which are given at p. 664 of the 1936 Year Book, have been omitted here; the adjusted 


index numbers express the relation with later years as closely as it can be approximated. 


ended Dec. 31 for this and later years, 


89187—413 


4 Years 


5 Revised since the publication of the 1989 Year Book. 
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Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada 
might be constructed in advance of settlement, as colonization roads, or through 
thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for Do- 
minion and Provincial Governments and even the municipalities to extend some form 
of assistance. ‘The form of aid was generally a bonus of a fixed amount per mile of 
railway constructed and, in the early days, grants of land other than for right-of-way 
were also made. 


10.—Areas of Land Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments to Dec. 31, 1938, by Type of Grant. 


Grants for 
< Weegee 
onus ay, Station 
Government. Grats. Groadas. aud Total. 
Townsite 
Purposes. 
acres. acres. acres. 
DOMINION. «cc 1c creer eee eer Ce ioie ue eves neksiintoreree ateenecse 31, 783,655 97,988 31,881,643 
NOVAS COULAS: cht: Pas awe eee eee ice es es Sete hs ew 160, 000 Nil 160,000 
ING WA TENS WICK ere airtime tai fists cies ier ceiete oor ie aaa 1,788,392 e 1,788,392 
uebee wre See oe Se ae eee Ae Te ihe ae ee Lg 2,085,710 St a ee 2,085,710 
ONEATIO Sse Ai ee stchelod. ete are isle nin cise cisieiee aero Meee 3,241,207 229,502 3,470, 709 
MBNItOD A weer Cer ee ene ne ere eee enh tee ne te eee Nil 2,572 2,572 
HaAsSkatChe wan staycwidae ere Qo areeite ie oh esate eae he Maleate others " 4,931 4,931 
ALD Orbison rene Se rte ee ore OR CNG are steree Oe eee en ne ane id 330 330 
British(Columbrat Mees en hee eee Re ee ere 8,233,410 12,275 8,245,685! 
Totals Wesco ee ee ee 47,292,374 $47,598 47,639,972 


1 Includes 4,065,076 acres repurchased from B.C. Southern, and Columbia and Western Railways. 


11.—Areas of Land Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments to Dec. 31, 1938, by Railways. 


Granted by— 
Railway and Item. oo Total. 
Dominion. | Provinces. 

acres. acres. acres. 
Canadian’ National Railways. syss.css o<ccksiee bees plot selec 5, 763,741 1,841,077 7,604,818 
Canadian’ Pacific and branch linestanenn.: 6 de citioe ener cit sient: 19,861,357 6,845 19, 868, 202 
AGquiredylines. 7.0%. docs os oe ean os eee eee ocho hee 3,320,446 8,182,588 11,503,034 

Leased lines—lease based on— 

Interest on bonds or dividends on stock................. 2,927,185 2,657,881 5,585,066 
Gross Garnings. 2. a aie coc tila eek ence eatin eck oc Mae eee 55 Nil 55 
Totals, Canadian Pacific System................ 26,109,043 10,847,314 36, 956,357 
Other tail ways ssc dahogaksk syste es Me Fae MAMIE caesdo DE Se 8,859 3, 069,938 3,078, 797 
Totals, All Railways...................00eeeeee 31,881,643 15,758,329 47,639,972 


As the country developed, the objections to the land-grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan, or a subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees 
of debenture issues were given in a later period and, since the formation of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, all debenture issues of that system, except those for rolling - 
stock, have been guaranteed by the Dominion Government. 
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12.—Cash Subsidies Granted to Railways to Dec. 31, 1938, by Railways. 


Granted by— 
Railway ppd item, Dominion. Provinces. |Municipalities. Total. 
. $ $ $ $ 
Canadian National Railways................- 64,403, 8531 16,677,208 7,393,866 88,474,927 
Canadian Pacific Railway............cccceees 25,000,000 937,657 464,761 26,402,418 
SEAN GIUMMNOSIs tase nisiis chit ce oPsiawice ai ess 5,089,509 Nil Nil 5,089,509 
Lines turned over to C.P.—cost to Gov- 
PEDIMONG Aki ircrsnel dean Caen acrte es 36, 234,310 ‘ & 36,234,310 
North Shore Railway (Dominion sub- 
SIVA ae PRR OE Ra ae RATE os 1,500,000 bes st 1,500,000 
Paid to Quebec Province for North Shore.. 2,394,000 “ oa 2,394,000 
Loan repaid by return of land grants 
{04793 OL Ata Cres) M92 Sicrseiesiieilae weds has 10,189,521 ce ss 10,189,521 
INCCMIECURIHOS = tence: Jute c sic cers wo alerecs 11,091,608 9,054,945 2,527,150 22,673, 703 
Leased lines—lease based on— 
Interest on bonds or dividends on 
RUOC Kee et eee, oe Shee oe oes 7,488,367 4,224,388 1,545,246 13,258,001 
HMixGGiTental act. Hak. Sree sickle 20,224 24,102 Nil 44,326 
Gross/Oarnings toe sec ue ete eee eee. 853,445 346,500 75,000 1,272,945 
Totals, Canadian Pacific Railway System.} 99,860,984 14,587,592 4,610,157 || 119,058,733 
Opherrailwayste. cs. ces. See. 7,935,386 2,126,869 1,297,668 11,359, 923 
Totals, All Railways............ 172,200,223 33,391,669 13,301,691 || 218,893,583 


1 Includes $15,143,633 loan to Grand Trunk, 


13.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments, as at 
Dec. 31, 1938. 


Canadian Canadian Other 
Government. National. Pacific. Railways. Total. 
Provincial Governments— $ $ $ $ 
UN Oe TUNS Wik: 5i8s,: sc aptetereoine clelevacsta cus.e 2,727,977 620,000 297,000 3,644,977 
OBUATION a rater eee ee eA Lik cio sete es Nil Nil Nil = 
WManmitanan.ct ait. ant te Aca ahem e necks 3,000,000 “ ss 3,000,000 
Baskanchowaniy ey. occa « gael ulals~ Sere 17,904,062 gs CN 17,904,062 
ISGP DAE ee os. Sanh Push teen wala diac hele ASS 18,394,428 “ U4 18,394,428 
British Columbia wre oes dc atlinceels sae 25,026,001 <e 20, 160,000 45,186,001 
Totals, Provincial Governments..} 67,052,468 620,000 20,457,000 88,129,468 
Dominion Government............0...-2.000- 788,658, 6161 Nil Nil 788,658,616! 
Grand Totals................... 855,711,084! 620,000 20,457,000 || 876,788,0841 


1 Does not include $216,207,142 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the former Grand 
Trunk Railway, now part of the Canadian National System, on which interest and dividends are guaranteed 
by the Dominion Government. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED RAILWAYS. 


Canadian Government Railways.—The Intercolonial Railway, built as a 
condition of Confederation and completed in 1876, and the Prince Edward Island 
Railway, opened in April, 1875, have, since their construction, been owned and 
operated by the Dominion Government. In 1903 the Dominion Government under- 
took the construction of the National Transcontinental railway line from Moncton, 
N.B., to Winnipeg, Man., to be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Co. for a 
period of 50 years. However, during the War of 1914-18 the company was unable 
to take over the operation of the road when completed in 1915. The Government 
itself undertook its operation and was also obliged to lease the Lake Superior branch 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, which was isolated from the main line. A num- 
ber of eastern branch lines have been acquired in recent years. The Hudson Bay Rail- 
way is a direct liability of the Dominion Government and has been operated by the 
Canadian National for the Government since Apr. 1, 1935, but is not included in the 
data for Canadian National Railways. To Mar. 31, 1939, the total cost of this 
railway was $34,673,654,* exclusive of the expenditure of $6,274,150 on the terminal 


* Includes deficits from operations during construction. 
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at. Nelson. The terminals at Churchill were transferred in 1937 to the National 
Harbours Board. The investment to Dec. 31, 1939, was $13,198,491* and the 
operating deficit for 1939 was $46,407. 

The major portion of Dominion Government investments in railways was 
construction costs of the Intercolonial system, the National Transcontinental Rail- 
way, and the Hudson Bay Railway, and the purchase price of small railways in the 
eastern provinces. The terminals at Churchill consisting of a grain elevator, ware- 
house, and docks have been transferred to the National Harbours Board and the 
investment removed from the railway account. Loans and advances to the Cana- 
dian National Railways for payment of operating deficits were charged to the Con- 
solidated Revenue Account of the Dominion and also cleared from the railway ac- 
count and other adjustments were made under the Canadian National Railways 
Capital Revision Act, 19387. 


In addition to these expenditures the Dominion Government has made loans 
to the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railway companies for capital 
purposes, for special works programs, and for equipment leased to the railways; 
the amounts outstanding on Mar. 31, 1939, were: Canadian National Railways, 
$24,765,053; Canadian Pacific Railway, $6,251,282; total, $31,016,335. 


* Includes deficits, from operations during construction. 


14.—Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1938. 


Increase (+) 


or 
Account. Dec. 31, 1922. | Dec. 31, 1938. | pocrease (ay 
INVESTMENTS— $ $ ‘$ 
RoagdvandyequipmMent.cer ch. ee eeroe eee » 1,765,323 ,644 1,856,468, 592 +91,144,948 
Improvements on leased railway property........... 1,492,123 4,300,970 +2,808,847 
Sinkinpehtids heer, vas eees ae aes eee een eee ae 4,629,855 576,580 —4,058,275 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold.......... 6,171,808 5,453,905 —717, 903 
Miscellaneous physical property.............20.0000- 34, 767,914 61,614,511 +26,846, 597 
Ath ated Companies, woes piv cateaane,« poets laa 24, 253 , 323 36,139,090 +11, 885, 767 
OtheEInVestinents mniedaetetoe sone erecna mice eee 5,789, 464 APAD OHI —4, 669,217 
Torais, INVESTMENTS.........¢+00e++0+00: 1,842,428,131 | 1,965,673,895 | +128, 245, 764 
CurRENT ASSETS— 
Cashs-s ocanide Ac cong see ts oe ns EE ae oes 14,651,422 8,078,076 —6,573,346 
Special deposits iaccas Pee ee ae ed eee 6,139,435 6,773,190 +633, 755 
Loansjand'jbillsireceivablegm sa) see eee re aioe 11,600 100,000 +88, 400 
Traffic and car service balances receivable........... 2,528,622 1,089,933 —1,438,689 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors. . 5,386,673 3,868,286 —1,518,387 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable. .................. 16,857,420 4,365,534 —12,491,886 
Dominion Government—balance due on deficit con- 

CLIPUGIONS hens Pie emi ee Te eee Nil 11,117,018 +11,117,018 
Materials'andsuppliestvu eos) se ae ee ee eee eee 41,408,999 27,856,015 —13,552,984 
Interest and dividends receivable................... 377,003 227,829 —149,174 
Reits FOCSivanle, cas nahese tines teeter ese 112,269 53,124 —59, 145 
Othercurrentiassets ste eee se a eet eee eee 106,775 745,689 +638, 914 

ToraLs, ‘CURRENT ASSETS............-...- 87,580,218 64,274,694 — 23,305,524 
DEFERRED ASSETS— 
Workino fundiadvancesta,ee. fee eee eee eee 166,847 237,469 +70, 622 
imsirance and olhertunds smn ea saeeeior era ners 352,488 11,983,074 +11, 630,586 
Other deferred assetsoye Sie eee ee ae 11,805,962 6,033,878 —5, 772,084 
TOTALS, DEFERRED ASSETS................ 12 S20, 207 18,254,421 +5, 929,124 
UNADJsuUsTED Drsits— 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance...... 322,059 247,306 —74,753 
Wiscountonuscapitalistocl: «ade eee Here ie eee 634,960 189,500 —445,460 
Wiscounton funded debt... ccna: wee 1,919,635 12,090,984 +10,171,349 
OGierunadjustedtdébits), 4) ve woe ee eee 12, 820,903 2,900, 799 —9,920, 104 
Torauts, UNADJUSTED DxBITS.............. 15,697,557 15,428,589 — 268,968 
Grand Totals. 6.00. os cc ce cee 1,958,081,203 | 2,063,631,599 +105, 600,396 
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The Consolidation and Organization of the Canadian National Sys- 
tem.*—In pursuance of an Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, c. 24), the Government acquired 
the capital stock of the Canadian Northern Railways with a mileage of 9,566-5. 
The insolvency of the Grand Trunk Pacific led to the appointment of the Minister of 
Railways as receiver on Mar. 9, 1919, and in October, 1920, the road was transferred 
to the Canadian National Railways. The Grand Trunk Railway was acquired 
under c. 13 of the Statutes of the second session of 1919, providing for arbitration of 
the consideration to be given to its shareholders. This arbitration finally disposed 
of, steps were taken to consolidate the various railways under government operation 
and control. In October, 1922, the Grand Trunk Board and the Canadian Northern 
Board gave place to a single Canadian National Board, to which the former Canadian 
Government Railways were turned over for management and operation. The 
unification of the Grand Trunk and Canadian National Railways was provided for 
by Order in Council of Jan. 30, 1923, which also brought into effect the Act to 
incorporate the Canadian National Railway Co. and respecting Canadian National 
Railways (c. 13, 1919). © 


Operating Finances of the Canadian National Railways.{—Gross revenues, 
operating expenses, and net revenues include only those from steam railway and 
commercial telegraph operations, but the deficits are for the entire system, in- 
cluding the operating results of the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway 
(electric) and other railways operated separately, hotels, commercial telegraphs, 
coastal steamships and all other outside operations. 

Under the Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act (¢. 22, 1937), 
interest on Dominion Government loans, amounting to $530,832,598, and Govern- 
ment claims for interest, amounting to $43,949,039, were cancelled as liabilities of 

the Railway and these have been eliminated from Table 15. 
*For further details of the acquisition of the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk Pacific, and Grand 
Trunk Railways by the Dominion Government, see pp. 602-603 of the 1926 Year Book. 
+ For detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Canadian National Railways during 1938. 


see “Steam Railway Statistics, 1938’’, and ‘‘Canadian National Railways, 1923-38’, published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, also the ‘‘Annual Report of the Canadian National Railways’’. 


15.—Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Fixed Charges, and Deficits 
of the Canadian National Railways,! 1923-38. 
Nots.—Appropriations, etc., for the Hudson Bay Railway were not included with the 1926 and later 


data as, although the railway was returned to the Government while under construction, it is not now a part 
of the Canadian National Railways. 


nas Net Operating Revenues. Income 

oe Occrtis Operating, | |) valagio 

; Re pate Expenses. Canadian United Total for Fixed 

ex : | . Lines.2 States Lines.’ ‘ Charges. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

MOS Pcs cah al 27 256,961,590 235, 838,046 12,548,443 8,580, 101 21,123,544 15,248, 264 
HOE. co aeckies + [p 209 1,090,000 221,622,049 12,494,459 5,480, 162 17,974,621 16,919, 824 
T9225. ss ch a. ost 249)411, 884 216,290,434 24,702,755 8,418, 695 33,121,450 32,343 , 023 
HOD Gate rst ops aa 270,982,223 223,561,262 36,312,349 11,108,612 47,420,961 43,505, 500 
7 Re eee 274,879,118 233 ,305., 267 30,959,378 10,614,473 41,573,851 38,389,220 
BOD fersdicias bs 0s 304,591,268 249,731,696 42,638,750 12,220,822 54,859,572 48,289,321 
Ces ee ae 290,496,980 248,632,275 30,998,589 10, 866, 116 41,864,705 | . 36,604,368 
BOO yee es .8 635 250,368,998 228,288,023 16,944,523 5,136,452 22,080,975 19,971,106 
BOB Ms aa has a, 6 200,505, 162 199,312,995 Zoe 1,189,854 1,192,167 |Dr.- 1,738,089 
1! 3? etches 161,103,594 155,208,161 5,647,334 248,099 5,895,483 |Dr. 1,316,739 
BUCS ats soe « 148,519,742 142,812,559 4,128,998 1,578,185 5,707,183 }Dr. 1,111,028 
TES Oe ae eee 164,902,502 151,936,079 10,527,798 2,438,625 12,966,423 8,715, 785 
LLB RN eae ea 178,184,502 158,926, 249 9,502,437 4,755,816 14,258,253 8,014,635 
BODO pati wie’: 186,610,489 171,477,690 9,096,990 6,035, 809 15,132,799 8,975,091 
U7 ae eee 198,396, 609 180,788,858 11,370,576 6,237,175 17,607,751 11,241,763 
Moe iets oe iced {ie Lot aal vies 162175, 322 4,497,824 1,568,587 6,066,411 _ 1,019,255 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 648. 
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15.—Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Fixed Charges, and Deficits 
of the Canadian National Railways,! 1923-38—concluded. 


Fixed Charges. 
Profit Capital 
» ; Net ae La etc Cal, 
ear. . ncome Ss ot ° 
Rent for | Discount Total Deficit.4 Net Required Deficit. 
Leased | on Funded ; 
Fixed Debt in Cash 
Road and Debt, Ciisives 
Equipment.| Interest, etc. ye ae 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1923. 1,387,906 | 35,400,088 | 36,787,994 21,539,730 2,936,648 1,476,185 23,000, 193 
1924, 1,452,709 | 39,056,491 | 40,509,200 23,589,376 |Cr. 385,872 3,029,278 20,174,226 
1925. 1,276,120 |} 41,061,285 | 42,337,405 9,994,382 206,505 395,711 9,805,176 
1926. 1,284,639 | 39,831,853 | 41,116,492 |Cr. 2,389,008 |Cr. 6,502,004 |Cr. 7,318,391 |Cr. 1,572,621 
1927. 1,274,017 | 41,315,881 | 42,589,898 4,200,678 820,988 02,365 4,419,301 
1928. 1,299,813 | 44,350,608 | 45,650,421 |Cr. 2,638,900 3,446,392 4,271,244 |Cr. 3,463,752 
1929. 1,213,641 | 48,799,433 | 50,013,074 13,408, 706 511,067 1,658, 142 12,261,631 
1930. 1,292,014 | 54,264,987 | 55,557,001 35,585,895 5,453,922 5,362, 720 35,677,087 
1931. 1,328,622 | 57,803,084 | 59,131,706 60,869, 795 5,762,261 5, 663,618 60,968,438 
1932. 1,350,197 | 58,339,983 | 59,690,180 61,006,919 4,802,615 4,967,807 60,841,727 
1933. 1,351,788 | 57,554,897 | 58,906,685 60,017,713 1,600,102 2,662,427 58,955,388 
1934. 1,372,037 | 56,850,443 | 58,222,480 49,506,695 4,161,080 5,259,874 48,407,901 
1935. 1,372,713 | 55,520,104 | 56,892,817 48,878,182 30,453, 831 31,910,548 47,421,465 
1936. 1,372,229 | 50,800,208 | 52,172,437 43,197,346 12,684,818 12,578,770 43 ,303 ,394 
1937. 1,505,689 | 51,764,728 | 53,270,417 42,028,654 1,028,946 711, 7325 42,345, 8688 
1938. 1,474,676 | 51,977,066 | 53,451, 742 54,470,997 2,556,036 2,712, 8375 54,314, 1968 


1 Includes the Central Vermont Railway, Inc., from Feb. 1, 1930. 
system, the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, the Grand Trunk Pacific, and the Canadian Government 


Railways. 


Pacific, and, from Feb. 1, 1930, the Central Vermont. 


2 Include Canadian Northern 


3 Include the New England Ling, the Grand Trunk Western, the Duluth, Winnipeg and 


4 Net income deficit includes appropriations 


for insurance fund of $9,840,672 and excludes interest on Government loans eliminated by Capita] Revision 
Act, 1937. 5 Charged to ‘‘Proprietor’s Equity”’. 6 Contributed by Dominion Government. 


Capital Revision of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian 
National Railways Capital Revision Act, c. 22 of the Statutes of 1937, is dealt with 
at p. 644 of the 1939 Year Book. In the same edition, a table at pp. 644-645 shows a 
condensed consolidated balance sheet as at Dec. 31, 1936, adjustments authorized 
by the Capital Revision Act, and the revised balance sheet as at Jan. 1, 1937. 


Capital Structure and Debt of Canadian National Railways.—The 
Capital Revision Act eliminated the profit and loss balance as at Jan. 1, 1937, 
and profit and loss balances for 1937 and future years will also be eliminated by 
charging to ‘“‘Dominion Government—Proprietor’s Equity” the losses due to aban- 
donment of lines and other such items that do not involve the payment of cash at 
the time the items are written down, and by the Government contributing cash for 
the cash deficits. These cash deficits, shown in the last column of Table 15, 
have been met by loans by the Government, by direct payment from July 1, 1927, 
and by reduction of working capital. 


The share capital on Dec. 31, 1922, consisted of $165,627,739 stock of the Grand 
Trunk Railway held by the Dominion Government and $100,000,600 of the Canadian 
Northern Railway stock also held by the Dominion Government. There was also 
outstanding $4,591,975 stock of constituent lines held by the public, of which 
$8,175 has been retired. Table 16 shows the adjustments of the capital liabilities 
of the system made effective Jan. 1, 1937, under the Capital Revision Act. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


17.—Funds Received and Expended by Canadian National Railways, 1923-38. 


FUNDS RECEIVED. 


ig ; Guang in 
ppropria- Dominion orking 
Year. tions for Capital 
From the From the : Government : 
Public. Government.! ae ee Contributions Sinking Fund Total 
overnment | §). Deficits.3 nd Other 
Railways.? * |Balance Sheet 
Accounts. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1903 sFem. he ae 18,120,937 60,924,511 5,180,620 Nil + 4,445,561 79,780,507 
OD Arete < Fotete 87,562,089 —7,472,522 8,594,214 ee +19, 221,933 64,461,848 
OD ates exts.cs- Oe 16,621,220 TOS Te Ol 1,886,314 4 — 4,231, 167 35,026,278 
1926 Metis cc karte — 5,849,059 21,614, 832 —1,507,605 a —10,289,976 24,548,144 
1027 trea eine tee 53,392,813 1,237,982 | —1,194,264 2,117,936 +909, 613 54,644,854 
RODS ieee, etre eres — 5,033,243 19,373,872 | —5,782,490 4,200,356 | —40,838, 477 53,596,972 
O20 Mess ee ee 140, 607,324 19,135,461 113,000 4,762,217 | +69,991,581 94,626,421 
L980. ae. eke 43,816,912 17,019,099 1,674,204 6,476,667 | —45,316,592 114,303 ,474 
AQSA Re ore. hone ee 103,665,314 | —11,652,291 1,765,306 8,712,762 | + 5,864,446 96,626,645 
9S Dis bie sete he oe —11,940,040 56,308, 717 —39, 167 6,635,8453| —11,626, 267 62,591,622 
1933 wet coy ee ee — 9,215,012-| —33, 890,312 112,378,0504) + 6,530,346 62,742,380 
OR 4 eh, oe cesucets — 9,227,966 10,748,048 70,000 48,407,901 | + 2,932,076 47,065,907 
OSD ete hee es oe —92,472,938 82,019, 967 il 47,421,465 | —11,170,848 48,139,342 
19SGR. eo. tes ee 27,934,498 | —33,516,885 f 43,303,394 | —12,580,298 50,301,305 
1037 oh hee Se cee 36,748,488 |. —14,742,900 42,345, 868 +231,486 64,114,970 
hs oR ey A 26,507,904 | —14,335,762 ef 54,314,196 | — 2,228,865 68,715, 203 
Totals..... 421,234,241 | 185,059,394 5,760,132 | 381,076,657 | —28,155,448 || 1,021, 285,872 
FUNDS EXPENDED. 
Investments. 
Railway 
Rolling- 
Year. evock, Gash Sete 
nlan ; g apendi- 
5 Coastal Affiliated Deficits.5 
Me ee Hotels. Steamships.} Companies. Total. tures 
tions, and 
Miscellaneous 
Properties. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1923S een 54,268,938 695,736 Nil 1,815,640 | 56,780,314 23,000,193 |} 79,780,507 
19249 ee 41,208,257 606,211 ye 2,473,154 44, 287,622 20,174,226 64,461,848 
10255 18,290,616 391,724 267,185 6,271,577 25,221,102 9,805,176 35,026,278 
1O2GRay Ee 23,187,739 1,263 ,024 11,774 1,658,228 2651205760. |Cralaoageoot 24,548,144 
1902 7e. 45,002,322 | 1,090,905 3,707 A128 0198] moO, 22osoDe 4,419,301 || 54,644,854 
19285. She 40,157,334 | 3,871,239 5,580 | 13,026,571 | 57,060,724 |Cr. 3,463,752 || 53,596,972 
EOQ9GrS. oe 81,425,585 3,832,827 3,241,495 | —6,135,117 82,364,790 12,261,631 94,626,421 
1930553 58,175,568 4,928,702 38,456,085 12,066,022 78,626,377 35,677,097 || 114,303,474 
OS US weak 28, 822,800 5,473,456 —9,189 1,371,140 35,658,207 60,968,488 96,626,645 
19325. —1,384,148 | 2,194,468 —11,166 950,736.| 1,749,895 60,841,727 || 62,591,622 
GRBs ae 341,819 610,968 207 2,833,998 3,786,992 58,955,388 || 62,742,380 
O34 3 tek: —1,274,840 258, 841 112 —326,107 | —1,341,994 48,407,901 47,065,907 
NO8D% vee 153, 834 535,679 —2,425 30,789 717,877 47,421,465 48,139,342 
1936 45 6,656,687 267,947 14,947 58,330 6,997,911 43,303,394 50,301,305 
VOB aes. 20,970,509 69,871 —165,716 894,438 21,769,102 42,345, 868 64,114,970 
1938. wd2: 10,260,451 1,020,099 —481,758 3,602,215 14,401,007 54,314,196 68, 715,203 
Totals...) 426,263,476 | 27,111,697 | 6,330,839 | 44,720,233 | 504,426,244 | 516,859,628 |1,021,285,872 


1 Include temporary Government loansshown in annualreports as ‘‘Loans and Bills Payable—Ministe 


of Finance’. Other loans and bills payable are included in column ‘‘Change in Working Capital, ...’”’. 
2 Exclude credits for property transferred to other Government departments—$42,846,400. 3 In- 
clude deficits for Eastern Lines from July 1, 1927, and for entire system from Jan. 1, 1932 4 System 


(less Eastern Lines) deficit for 1932 of $53,422,662 was paid in 1933, the remaining $783,220 being secured 
from working capital. 5 See last column of Table 15, 
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Table 18 has been compiled to reconcile the investments in and loans to the 
Canadian National Railways (including Canadian Government Railways) as shown 
in the Public Accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1939, with the debt to the 
Dominion Government shown in the Railways’ balance sheet at Dec. 31, 1938, 
which is covered by the columns ‘‘Dominion Government—Proprietor’s Equity”’, 
‘Active Assets in Public Accounts’, and ‘Appropriations for Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways” in Table 16. 


* 


18.—Reconciliation between Public Accounts, Mar. 31, 1939, and Canadian National 


Railways’ Balance Sheet, Dec. 31, 1938, with Respect to the Railways’ Obligations 


to the Dominion Government. 


Canadian 
Public National 
Item. Accounts Balance 
Mar. 31, 1939. Sheet 
Dec. 31, 1938. 
$ $ 
Canadian Government Railways— 
Copltialexpendituresscsscnes ty sy tive ee tow weds Gaiety a ves reales Sect es 388,077,250 || 388,075, 722 
NVOL Ine CADILAL To Meets nk cote Me TOO «os cbrerciele scion san edietcloioero nthe ele od 16,771,981 16,771,981 
Canadian National Railways— 
Wownnion- Goverment CQUlby.. sear. an os > ait lek eile e Ssieanteld are Gaede oe 284,612,868 || 284,612,868 
EOIN VOLALY NORMS Mer are hora sea cee Sas See e lere Oe ie bile Senses Meret aber \s « 24,765,053 48,144, 805 
Miscellaneous investments and other accounts............0-c0eseeeeeeee 121, 740 Nil ea 
2 TN Ee 1 esi te a baci A eS ait wt Ss i 714,348,892 || 737,605,376 
Loans repaid between Dec. 31, 1938 and Mar. 31, 1939.............0.ceeeeees Nil —40, 656, 113 
Additional advances between Dec. 31, 1938, and Mar. 31, 1939.............. on 17,276,361 
Expenditures by Dominion not in C.N.R. balance sheet.................05. ss 123, 268 
4 UTE Chey esas Sty iG Sine SIRE IORI Sr NCMRED MIR ere ccar Se 714,348,892 || 714,348,892 


Subsection 3.—Steam Railway Traffic. 


In addition to an analysis of passenger and freight traffic statistics for all steam 
railways, a separate analysis is given of the operations and traffic of the Canadian 
National Railways, since, being controlled by the Dominion Government, the infor- 
mation is considered of special interest. 


Passenger and Freight Traffic.—The greatest volume of passenger traffic, 
indicated by the number of passengers carried one mile, was reached in 1919 
and the greatest volume of freight traffic in 1928. In recent years both freight and 
passenger traffic, especially the latter, have been affected by the increase in the use 
of motor vehicles and this traffic decrease was much aggravated by the general 
decline in commercial activity after 1929, but improvements took place in 1934, 
1935, 1936, and 1937. In 19388 there was a slight decrease from 1937 figures. 


The average haul for freight, as shown in Table 19, is for all railways, which 
eliminates the effects of consolidations of railways and of interchanging freight 
between Canadian railways. The average revenue per passenger increased in 1918 
and 1919 with increases in rates, but the increases between 1924 and 1930 were due 
largely to decreases in the short-haul traffic. The increases in freight-train loading 


and train revenues have been due to the use of larger and more powerful locomotives. 
89187—42% 
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19.—_Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
1 


929-38. 


Norz.—Corresponding figures for 1910-15 are given at pp. 628-629 of the 1922-23 Year Book, and for 
the yearse1916-28 at pp. 652-653 of the 1937 Year Book. 


PASSENGERS. 
Year, pemenne Passenger- Passengers opens 
Pasgneer: Hain Paver Cod eet One 
wines Car Miles. slr ha One Mile. ee 
Miles.! Mile of Line. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
DQQQESRAES SERRE 49,076,458 379,458,005 39,070,893 | 2,897,214,817 70, 883 
LOS MS sae sea Sones 47,915,171 350, 905, 667 34,698, 767 2,422,874, 877 58,123 
LOSE a. ane doe cha csttas See 41,984,843 301,350,517 26,396, 812 1, 748,210,593 41,452 
19822 siete secs edn ate 34,995,135 259,396,089 21,099,582 1,435,959, 501 83,877 
LOS B MREe sects crete Whee etaete ae 31,942,329 235,680,077 19,172,193 1,393,041, 245 82,804 
TOSA Ie ok order arte 31,665,689 243 , 236,816 20,530,718 | 1,530,610, 962 36,179 
LOSS Re Oeics 31,997,918 248,061,414 20,031, 839 1,584,524,044 37,042 
OSG ae Mes Actes os tei e, c5. 33,221,771 242,618, 884 20,497,616 1, 726,058,974 40,415 
LOS TAMAS 2 ce scenes 34,543,063 258,353,039 22,038,709 | 1,929,442,930 45,184 
1938; Sears eee eee ete 36,274, 204 253,814,658 20 911 19Gn |S dt souliiapou 41,760 
Passenger- 
peerage Average Average Average Train 
per Pas se eer Receipts Passenger Passengers Revenue per 
Mile per Passenger. Journey. per Train. Passenger- 
. Train Mile. 
cts. $ miles. No. $ 
2-77 2-06 74 56 2-33 
2-76 1-92 70 48 2-02 
2°72 1-79 66 39 1-68 
2-54 1-73 68 37 1-57 
2°29 1-66 73 39 1-50 
2-24 1-67 75 43 1-61 
2-18 1-72 79 44 1-61 
2-08 1-75 84 49 1-68 
2-02 1-76 88 53 1-73 
TOSS Mie ere cieies ieee 2-07 1-77 85 46 1-55 
FREIGHT. 
Revenue Revenue : Freight 
Freight- Freight- Freight as Carried 
Train Train Car Carried.‘ Cine Mile One Mile per 
Miles Miles.3 Ne. | Mile of Line. 
No. No. tons tons tons 
61,271,673 | 2,422,571,513 | 115,187,028 | 35,025,895, 433 856,945 
52,537,500 2,077,487, 173 96,194,017 | 29,604,545, 125 710,197 
44,341,022 1,786, 711,340 74,129,694 | 25,707,373, 092 609,555 
38, 763, 206 1,553,486, 651 60,807,482 | 23,136,666, 295 545, 843 
34,647,975 1,456,244, 715 57,364,025 | 21,092,594, 200 496,705 
38,754,761 | 1,628,727,881 68,036,505 | 23,320,451,031 551,220 
39,912,286 1,666,893 , 664 69,141,100 | 24,235, 167,157 566, 560 
50,219,7825) 1,795,275,640 75,846,566 | 26,414,113, 720 618,482 
52,349,3425) 1,881,712,546 82,220,374 | 26,926,054,021 630,557 
49,432,5895| 1,769, 787,848 76,175,305 | 26,834,696, 695 628, 433 
Freight Paccint Average Average Average Revenue 
Receipts ae Th S | Length of |Train Load, Load per Freight- 
per Ton Fr aut oy Freight Revenue | per Loaded Train 
per Mile. e Haul. Tons. Car Mile. Mile. 
cts. $ miles tons. tons. $ 
LODO Mie bcisdads are aye beens Sec 1-099 3-34 304 523 24-52 5-74 
i LRT ean ra tt MPABA A a se airy c 1-090 3-36 308 509 24-34 5-55 
LOSI Rett. k acsce sees 1-013 3-51 347 514 24-68 5-20 
LRP) Oe Aes See eee Lato 0-937 3-56 380 isle 23-57 4-84 
LOSS R ee Tere Reece ciel 0-955 3-51 368 521 24-92 4-98 
NOS Cire yt eur iaKa i. saci ok 0-975 3°34 343 522 24-69 5-09 
| BSS sero oe MOM ee aoe 0-972 3-41 351 528 24-60 5-13 
PALE, AG on Mila tayo Oo Roe 0-969 3°38 348 526 24-73 5-10 
DB) hs nomenon tty GEE 1-005 3-29 327 514 23 -90 5-17 
JOSS Mere msca akin.» So% 0-954 38-36 352 543 25-59 5-18 
1 Includes express, baggage, mail, etc., cars. 2 Duplications included. 3 Includes caboose 
miles. 4 Duplication eliminated, see Table 21 for details of freight carried. 5 Revised classi- 


fication includes mileage previously classed as ‘‘mixed’’. 
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Mileage and Traffic of the Canadian National Railways.—At Dec. 31, 
1938, steam mileage of the Canadian National (including lines in the U.S.A. but 
exclusive of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway, which 
are controlled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) 
was 23,789. Including the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-51 miles, and the Muskegon 
Railway and Navigation Co., 5-25 miles, controlled but separately operated, the 
total steam mileage was 23,799. Including 120-43 miles of electric lines, the grand 
total was 23,919. | 


The Maritime Freight Rates Act (17 Geo. V, c. 44.).—This Act, effective July 1, 
1927, ordered that the accounts of the Canadian National lines east of Lévis and 
Diamond Junction, Quebec, be separated from the remainder of the Canadian 
National system. These lines were designated the ‘Eastern Lines” of the Canadian 
National Railways. The Act ordered that specified freight rates on the Eastern 
Lines be reduced by 20 p.c. Other railways were allowed to make similar reductions 
in their freight rates in that territory and to bill on the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners of Canada for the difference in freight receipts due to such reductions. 
The differences between the reduced rates and the normal rates are treated as rev- 
enues by the Canadian National Railways and paid by the Dominion Government. 
The totals paid to all railways under the Act were: $1,353,464, $2,758,893, $3,092,677, 
$3,615,218, $2,554,673, $1,922,073, $1,989,130, $2,529,394, $2,348,399, $2,505,823, 
$3,182,458, and $2,582,897, respectively, for the fiscal years 1927-38, a total of 
$30,435,101. 

The Quebec Bridge across the St. Lawrence above Quebec City, with a main 
span of 1,800 ft., carrying a single-track railway and accommodation for motor and 
pedestrian traffic, forms a connecting link in the Canadian National Railways 
system and is operated as a part of it. 


20.—Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics, 
1937 and 1938.1 


Item 1937. 1938. 
Train Mileage— 
AER ED PET ERIS Oy a ctit Ree crs ict fake, Koko 4 aaa eeeele MARTE AG ore due eats No. 19,285,259 18, 722, 893 
FEreie DeLee Qltis am ene Samet CAEN ed ch 0t. tr ok sve dy aici heedia layshe ds’ cin usec « be 29,858,278 27,852,951 
Potalso Train Miles2s ) ok sie aetis 6c heen Motel a aees oes i 49,143,537 46,575,844 
Passenger-Train Car Mileage— 

GAC ACS ANG SCOT DIN AION cA irrh.-. foe, site Petre res ke SIs vie wwe i No 54,171,955 52,100,287 
Parlour, slcepines AnGVGQIMING-CATS..acss aioe eccatesigss SeGGs coe ca ccs is 42,885,604 40, 930, 000 
IBAp mare areal ly OXpPress Peli Cater.clcc ick ne tee els a> Si ee oo wane a sis s 54,248,154 55,115,941 

Totals, Passenger-Train Car Miles?..................... i 151,305,713 | 148,146,228 
Freight-Train Car Mileage— 
Woscedmceisit=Cariiitles sci. {meee ter ailes le cals es ea cus ae eaees No 730,084,873 | 656,686,592 
IDLY AT CLENL-OAT TIM OSes Ghee Ae to eteitelsiale ais: c oslebPeele Uae! aae ole Shales we 321,414,454 | 316,154,057 
OA DOGSEND IES. i ene NE Lieto NOE Clon ns SALTER ss ecw eal : 28,558,249 26,435,560 
Totals, Freight-Train Car Miles?....................... as 1,680,057,576 | 999,276,209 
Passenger Traffic— 
Passengers carried (earning revenue)............cccecseveeseecses No 10, 888,476 10,289,000 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile.................06. BY 953,460,137 | 891,594,706 
Passenger-train miles per mile of road...........0.0-esueeseceeees 2 8 791 
A MOTAse WASSCALET JOULROY, )yih ass. bclsbibe slob +s ajo werls cleus cad oceans miles 87-57 86-66 
Average amount received per passenger............0ceeeeeeeeenees $ 1-740 1-759 
Average amount received per passenger mile..............0..0088 $ 0-0199 0-0203 
AVeTAze MASSENLZETS PeT CLAIM MIC. . .... cal ces cece sa deecccesece No. 49-44 47-62 
Average passengers per car Mile: .....2. 0... ccc e ewes sleeeeceecees “ 10-09 9-84 
Total passenger-train earnings per train mile................eeeeee $ 1-75 1-72 
Total passenger-train revenue per mile of road...............2000% $ 1,420-65 1,359-18 


1 Excludes electric lines. 2 Work service excluded. 
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20.— Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics, 


1937 and 1938'—concluded. 


Item. & 1937. 1938. 
Freight Traffic— 
Rievetud frerht carriedes. Axcess. es. eee ee ens ee tons 47,037,720 40,577,656 
Reventiefreicht-carniedsone miles =... 1s. e ee hemes “115,165,051, 267/14, 505,234, 204 
Non-revenueireiehticarriedonemmile.. 4.05.7 ce ses eeee ses neuen Se 1,827,673,971] 1,559,452, 939 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile.....................60. “116, 992, 725, 238/16, 064, 687, 143 
Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road................. a 636,718 609,720 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road....... oe 716,776 678,299 
Average tons revenue freight per train mile....................2.. No. 507-90 20-78 
Average tons (all classes) freight per train mile................... ss 569-11 576-77 
Average tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile............. Ay 23-25 24-43 
Averace Nas TEVeNUe drelomi.tpeaack ne cleo eae ericteeinreite miles 322-40 357-50 
Preeishtinevenues perubrainiimiles ete. ct eiaane Socios ieainee $ 5-15 5-02 
Hreightreyenues per mileotroadrem iw, cc eee eee te eee $ 6,487-33 5,901-50 
Ereight revenues Per OW ses. ees cere eee cic ee ee See ie see ee $ 3-26964 3-44450 
Hreicht reventlesipertonaile te. whee fae eee ne Onley Sore ee $ 0-01014 0-00964 


1 Excludes electric lines. 


Commodities Hauled.—The peak year in freight handled was 1928, when 
118,652,969 tons were hauled, including agricultural products to the amount of 


30,176,695 tons. 


21.—_ Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, 1934-38. 


««,.Norg.+In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more rail- 


ways is counted only once. 


"Group and Product. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
+i.) Agricultural Products. 
Wheat isu oe eee eee Coe Bie cece 8,454,195 8,367,973 8,489,009 | 5,144,261 
COP Re Retr tie ca ee tee eee 435,111 296,711 486,471 488,124 
Oatsaity, Gries See ones ho nos 1,073,495 858, 724 879,304 - 906,651 
Barley fees ok cero se eee Eis earn teres 635, 696 455,496 911,444 713,484 
TV Oy ea te AS Ee CE ee eee 40,901 55,001 89,506 69,858 
Hlats6eh. 2 ce By eos pe ogy eer Renb gear eh gee baer 20,814 28,762 54,352 42,822 
Otherierain ®.< see eee ce ante eae 46,022 34,746 31,717 36,356 
WM Our ets bo ee ne cee dicen ae ata 1,481, 241 1,368,244 1,490,529 1,374,435 
Othersnailltproductse ose eee ee 1,460,786 1,464,264 1,694,477 1,615,134 
FRAY ANG Straw sete een ces cnn ee 495,307 415,787 300,175 670,618 
COLON ee en ote eT Eee 124,504 115,676 130, 102 WORT) 
Applest(iresin)ixtg sera. ee sok. ates: ees 322,730 288,999 249,381 22 Out 
Other'trury: (iresh) fete. oe ee eee 365,286 394,769 425,155 422,207 
Potatoesity ir vie ee ia: ood. o 2 aad em 504,210 407,969 455,178 550, 738 
Other fresh veretabless.. ck 2s... ae oe 261,652 234 , 297 275, 803 293 , 227 
Other agricultural products.............. 907,976 928,702 1,033 , 223 1,005,017 


Totals, Agricultural Products....| 16,629,926 | 15,716,120 | 16,995,826 | 13,732,726 


Animal Products. 


Horses) (ake 0) RE Rae ee cede ae 63,382 53, 707 71,436 88,170 
@avtlemnd cal vestan hacen haa ene 475,712 500,044 590,311 637, 898 
SHOCDR coe le tuaee eee 52,619 48,589 48,488 45,972 
EROS vin oO Seer gee See 230,313 200,177 242,567 231,676 
Dressed meats (res)? o.oo. ue eee 525,446 469,815 487,812 450,145 
Dressed meats (cured, salted, canned)... 188,326 146,528 155,325 165, 993 
Other packing-house products (edible). .. 204,647 120,536 139,412 146,072 
HAGUNUTV Ah eile eke te he ee Eee 107,673 80, 663 91,962 81,094 
Tate oe Sac oe Se, at ae arte ek OP ULE aE ioe Pee 128,168 99,443 92,217 89,797 
PRRELOT At ai teeta «oe coe avd See 157,321 135,052 15a 23 136, 229 
GHEESO Mf k ieee o.oo eek de Gees 62, 834 63,301 72,167 70,055 
Ware ren eee hc «os eke oo ee ae 38,985 47,783 48,765 43,774 
Hrdegrandilenther= 9... .-. knee ee. 119,110 139,447 134,013 128,879 
Other animal products (non-edible)...... 91,167 106,112 121,647 124,995 

Totals, Animal Products....... 2,445,703 | 2,211,197 | 2,431,245 | 2,440,749 


1938. 


tons. 


8,555, 203 
785,372 
950, 702 
793 , 778 

71,271 
33,369 
38, 996 

1,399,357 

1,750,322 
496,347 
107,051 
291,587 
479,855 
403 , 653 
278,819 

1,097,143 


17,532,825 


59,958 
445,553 
38,383 
198,075 
423,414 
158,773 
150, 160 
74,231 
93,803 
138, 835 
73,826 
39,479 
114,438 
116,050 


2,124,978 


a . 


i 


4 


: 
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21._Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, 1934-38—concluded. 


Group and Product. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 

Mineral Products: tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Goal PRnthracite.g.s: . Shomie as echoes 2,786,704 | 2,629,229 | 2,749,701 | 2,876,804 2,704,433 
SORTA DIGUIMINOUA SN. Vater le eile ce ob sees = 9,585,322 | 9,174,105 | 9,957,019 | 10,720,545 8,990,920 
COST a EDIVOceatee re cece ae kere cree ere ee 2,467,519 | 2,574,087 | 2,749,419 | 2,564,100 2,302, 734 
G0) ee tGE Sk CRORES SR ne rere OR Soh ea 1,328,019 | 1,242,068 | 1,351,663 | 1,286,666 1,120,465 
EFOMIOFO*L We aeme Boe cee eT Cae aE 12,052 15,089 11,474 15,529 14,294 
Copper ore and concentrates............. 20,109 12,504 | <2 LT: 134 502,609 1,389,456 
Other ores and concentrates............. 2;7001,416 | 2,078,721 | 2,687,307 | 4,151,023 4,451,921 
Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non- 

POTTOUSHMCHAIS)< se fel is eee cis cotta 709, 803 864, 727 975,969 1,091,003 1,030, 232 
DANGANG PEAVOls sree ee mad «cn eek ualion 1,054,855 | 1,179,721 1,286,601 | 2,123,789 1,309,487 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken)......... 785,336 576,911 1,069,223 | 1,805,278 1,151,035) 
Slate, dimension or block stone.......... 84,449 139, 709 106, 824 121,607 115,196 
PEtrOleUIy Crude, te ee eo eee Soe ee 463,488 460,559 510,701 435,085 522,580 
Asphalt (natural, by-product petroleum). 126,693 181,940 185,177 298,307 275,327 
alien. Powers tet. 5 teem RI Sauees 289,290 286,459 289,890 298,439 306,620 
Other mineral products............. .»---| 1,945,183 | 2,676,793 | | 2,840,608 | 2,920,534 2,550,550 

Totals, Mineral Products......... 23,660,188 | 24,092,652 | 26,782,690 | 31,211,318'| 28,235,250 
Forest Products. 
Woges posts, poles; piline..  dscrtewae cw. 949,184 1,156,773 1,060,497 | 1,251,082 1,115,316 
Cordwood and other firewood........... 1,568,669 | 1,421,851 | 1,367,039 | 1,199,772 1,082,598 
ELIS Sat care So Reet tena aee ha eee 43,043 56,495 Disold 82,310 53,342 
UD WOOC RE cate ot ane ealhcives 2,023,577 | 2,146,535 | 1,973,201 | 2,619,607 2,821, 765 
Lumber, timber, box, crate, and cooper- 
OMT LC TIEN eee ec yet eee avast 2,866,283 | 3,058,689 | 3,441,123 | 4,015,125 3,041,305 
Other forest proagucts.......-2-.ccsecese. 440,364 422,024 401,875 496,983 381, 180 
Totals, Forest Products.......... 7,891,120 | 8,262,367 | 8,301,052 | 9,664,879 8,495,506 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous. 
Gasoline: hisses yeti oi is ose eiaeoteere. 1,233,554 | 1,200,347 | 1,222,559 | 1,409,851 1,481,588 
Petroleum oils and other petroleum pro- ; 

ducts (except asphalt and gasoline)... 742,067 746,311 766, 283 803,385 784, 835 
SLED OSS a ata; SOOO ERE OO COE 306, 764 310,590 332,455 447,684 337,630 
Tron orm and DIOONE ss.rs esis ates cs ve te 178,652 176,539 225,977 297,577 167,123 
Rails and fasteningsiek «a o:0ess siwke sete: 78, 268 76,057 87,876 96, 226 116,879 
Iron and steel (bar, sheet, structural, pipe) 703 , 674 944,279 | 1,208,435 | 1,654,574 999,199 
Castings, machinery, and boilers........ 162,083 181,658 237,314 307,525 237,228 
Women een tee eb iaete ton iia 485,313 432,694 534,028 769,026 590, 192 
Brick and artificial stone................ 195,755 207, 344 264,392 341,214 250,547 
Eimecand plasteris: 02 oe Oe Pd oa 193 , 794 204,078 232,018 267,465 268,335 
Sewer pipe and drain tile................ 19,750 26,237 28,759 30,981 31,095 
Agricultural implements and vehicles 

~ other than automobiles,..........2.. 104,484 150, 466 168,299 249,405 212,193 
Automobiles, trucks, and parts.......... p42 551 1,772,595 1,815,404 | 2,110,205 1, 233, 823 
Household goods and settlers’ effects. ... 68, 660 42,311 40,760 68,115 29; 777 
BEIT THULIEO ntitents sora tomes Sor eisciale oleic geass 40,672 45,260 54,601 61,445 49,604 
Liquor, beverages.......... Bon a AR 236,608 253,426 295, 859 355,349 320,660 
eronizers: all kinds. ©... 25.54 secede ore 525,347 569, 208 667,585 772,435 752,596 
ING WADEINUPADET occ ce tit cee cee es: 1,939,326 | 1,968,278 | 2,366,404 | 2,748,810 1,916,349 
WiWey PAPEL eames. ced cee scien ees 342,280 368, 683 416,019 558,601 383 , 923 
Paper board, pulpboard and wall board 

KDADOD) er Meee Mee tee ee ees 205,281 | ° 228,075 23222 286,691 236,377 
oi ut) ena aR. sae debe Mang cage er ~  —- 802,486 884,013 994,833 | 1,098,013 746,209 
Fish (fresh, frozen, cured, etc.).......... 67,501 74,294 80,703 88,868 83 , 882 
Canned goods (all canned food products 

OLECHUMMEAUS) cee aie calc © che vinta 396,081 420,439 480,440 489,708 483 , 980 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous...| 4,723,238 | 5,426,354 | 6,298,783 | 7,390,637 5,859,398 
Merchandise (all L.C.L. freight)......... 2,230,379 | 2,149,228 | 2,262,745 | 2,466,912 2,213,324 

Totals, Manufactures and Misc...| 17,409,568 | 18,858,764 | 21,335,753 | 25,170,702 | 19,786,746 
Grand Totals,................. 68,036,505 | 69,141,100 | 75,846,566 | 82,220,374 | 76,175,305 


- Railway Accidents.—All injuries to passengers are included in Tables 22 and 
23, but, for employees, only injuries that keep the employee from his work for at 
persons include trespassers walking along tracks, stealing rides, etc., also persons 
crossing tracks at level crossings. 
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22.—Passengers, Employees, and Others Killed or Inj ured on Steam Railways, 1929-38. 


Nore.—For the years ended June 30, 1888 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1910, p. 378; for the years 
635; and for 1920-28, the 1938 edition, p. 662. 


1901-19, the 1922-23 edition, p. 


Passengers. Employees. Others. Totals. 


Year. ee ec eee aa a rr 
Killed. |Injured. Killed. |Injured. Killed. |Injured. Killed. |Injured. 
Tits. a ee bis 
No No No No No. No No No 
WOH A PES tr ix oe aaa 20 551 118 | 12,483 293 809 431 | 13,843 
WOSO. MEE, bese reer Peer 15 548 103 9,678 345 837 463 | 11,063 
HOS1- ceee oa a ee ee era 3 399 55 5,966 202 830 60 7,195 
T982e ee es - > Wy aR oer Giese OC 7 342 77 4,631 242 598 326 5,571 
POST CURT 1. pee nin o> en ee 8 319 53 4,409 219 645 280 5,373 
POZE GG Geoe koe err nice opm srerersy i 16 432 57 5,179 242 589 315 6,200 
EOSE reer eee ee ey eee ae 10 440 70 5,221 271 625 351 6,286 
POS 06s nes «pte belo elaln ote ats 6 691 93 6,338 282 703 381 7,732 
{997 (eee eee 51 4261 77 5,774 265 729 3471| 6,929} 
TOSS io rsh bia sions om ieee ae zt 351 54 | 4,961 237 568 295 | 5,880 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


a 


These accidents include all accidents in which railway trains were involved and 
accidents on railway property. The classification of accidents used in the Bureau’s 
vital statistics treats collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor-vehicle 
accidents; also provincial statistics of motor-vehicle accidents class them as motor- 
vehicle accidents and consequently adjustments should be made when compiling 
total accidental deaths of all kinds or comparing results of accidents of different 
kinds, such as train and motor vehicle. 


23.—Persons Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1936-38. 


In Accidents Resulting from Movement of 
Trains, Locomotives, or Cars. 


| HIER ee eee 
ever: 1936. 1937. 1938. 


a Ee as 
Killed. | Injured. Killed. | Injured. Killed. | Injured. 


Class of Person— 


PasseNgers...ceececesrecerreseee eee 6 657 51 378! 4 314 
Exmployees.....sseeeceeerererrrer 83 1,293 59 1,082 45 898 
TrespaSSCIB....-eeceecceecresree este! 150 186 148 272 149 206 
Non-trespassers.....--eseeesereerrrt” 122 358 114 339 86 296 


. Postal clerks, expressmen, AOS dee Cr 1 78 Tene 48 Nil 2G 
Motals....sccecece cecesaeer cree? 362 2,572 3271 2,119! 284 1,741 


Description of Accidents (Employees 
and Passengers only)— 


Coupling and uncoupling......+++s+++°" 3 68 1 70 5 58 
ECollisionss.s sve sa Heres ree anes Mf 265 6 41 3 28 
Derailments.......--e-seeeersrrren 6 76 12 63 df 73 
_ Parting of trains. ......6.sceergrt Nil Nil Nil 2 Nil 2 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... 7 § ss 3 “6 Z 
‘Falling from trains OT CATS. ..+e-eeeees 7 137 6 142 1B or 120 
Getting on or off trains. ....++++++++*: 5 285 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Struck by trains, etC.....--++esererres 23 56 26 39 17 29 

Overhead obstruction.....++++++e+er7* Nil 2 Nil 2 Nil 34 
Other Causes........seeeceeceneseeree® 18 1,061 131 1,098! 6 897 
Motaleirc.c. ste sere eye ss 89 1,950 641 1,460! 49 1,212 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 
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23.—Persons Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1936-38—concluded. 


_In Accidents Other Than Those Resulting from Movement of 
rains, Locomotives, or Cars. 


Class of Person. 1936. 1937. 1938. 


Killed. ) Injured. |} Killed. | Injured. || Killed. | Injured. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 


PaGIONTTO Mecsas ania kie etre visthe. suatole duc 2 592 2 692 i| 569 
OU OTD) eh2 1 Sag See SOT We ame mnie 1 1,518 3 1,584 4 1,336 
Trainmen and trackmen................. 6 2,706 12 2,164 2 1,807 
OURETEMDIOVEOS mia <uis ss ssisistote cheideinesa nos 1 229 1 252 2 351 
IPASSEREGTSULt As Rice hate Leas vedas Nil 34 Nil 48 Nil 50 
Oihrorsa ec ct ey ane eae 5 ars 9 81 2 70 2 39 

TROLAIS Coenen cs dese kins hes 19 5,160 20 4,810 11 4,139 


Section 2.—Electric Railways.* 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity of 
modern urban life. One important means by which this necessity is supplied 
throughout Canada is the electric street railway, operated by hydro-electric energy 
in the majority of cases. 

Historical.—Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto 
as early as 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 
1885, when a successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the 
Toronto Exhibition Grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience 
resulted in the discarding of the older systems. The first electric railway line in 
Canada and probably the first in North America, which ran between Windsor and 
Walkerville, was established early in June, 1886 (it is recorded that it was in active 
operation before June 11). An electric system 7 miles in length was opened at 
St. Catharines in 1887, using the double overhead trolley. The third electric railway 
in the Dominion was established in Victoria on Feb. 23, 1890, and the fourth com- 
menced operation in Vancouver in June, 1890. These were followed by the com- 
pletion of the Ottawa Electric Railway in 1891 and the electrification of the Montreal 
and Toronto systems in 1892. The street railways of other eastern cities were 
generally electrified during the 1890’s, while in the newer western cities electricity 
was used from the commencement. In the cities of Eastern Canada, electric street 
railways are generally operated by private companies under city franchises, while 
in a considerable number of cities in Ontario and the West the street railways are 
owned and operated by the municipalities. 

Many difficulties are met in operating the cars during the winter season, owing 
to the heavy falls of snow. This, however, has been overcome by the use of sweepers, 
scrapers, and ploughs. The single overhead trolley system has been found the most 
suitable and is in general use. During the past few years an increasing number of 
motor buses have been used; in 1924 only 48 were operated, but by 1938 the number 
had increased to 760. In 1936 the Montreal system secured 7 trackless trolley 
buses. These cars have pneumatic tires, require no track but use a second pee y 
wire instead of the steel rail for the return of the electric current. 

In addition to street railways in the cities there are several systems serving: 
suburban areas and also doing an inter-urban business, but this latter class of service. 
- ist fast is'fast being supplanted by bus service. Indeed the development of motor vehicles, 


3 “Gib He *R vised’ and checked by G. S? Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Neansbone atte and Public Utilities Branch' 
ote Boh cpion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report on “Hlectric Railways 
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while providing competition for all forms of rail transportation, has affected electric 
railways more seriously than steam railways. The dependence of the former upon 
short-distance passenger traffic renders them particularly susceptible to the com- 
petition of motor vehicles. Since the War of 1914-18, a number of electric railways 
have been abandoned, first main track mileage has declined 33 p.c. since 1925, and 
even in the larger cities electric railways generally have been obliged to increase 
their tarifts owing to the slow growth or actual decline of traffic. 


Subsection 1.—Equipment of Electric Railways. 


Track mileage of electric railways has been gradually decreasing in recent years: 
Very little new construction has taken place; on the other hand, systems or parts 
of systems are being abandoned. 


24.—Mileage and Equipment of Electric Railways, 1935-38. 


Item. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. Item. 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. 
Track Mileage— miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. No. | No. | No. | No. 
Length of first Passenger Cars— 
main brack\-a4:o|eelecoSulem caval poo2 | eledod Nes losedayrdni acchveeeds 3,395 {3,329 (3,303 | 3,358 
Length of second Opener eon ae era: 21 17 13 6} 
main track..... 558 553 549 539 || Combination passen- 

f a ger and baggage.. 11 9 13 10 
Totals, Main Track] 1,826] 1,800} 1,771 | 1,693 |) Without electrical 
Length of sidings equipment........ 280 | 250] 249 184 

and turnouts.... 270 272 267 264 wa | | | 

.|————_|—___—_|—————] Tortaus, PassENGER 

Torats, CoMPUTED (CARS pin Rene oie 3,707 |3,605 |3,578 | 3,565 
AS Sina@uE TRack| 2,096 | 2,072 2,038 1,957 | | | 
Baggage, express, No. No. No. No. Snow ploughs........ 69 72 71 74 
and mail cars..... 23 23 24 23 || Sweepers............ 162 | 162} 161 170 
BuUSest the Aha 552 605 653 760 || Trackless trolley cars} Nil 7 “i 13 
Freight cars........ 270 206 203 201) ruelés.\Fs2 4558.5 1 21 3 109 
Locomotives....... 46 46 46 47 || Miscellaneous........ 340 | 348] 344 237 


1 None reported. 


Subsection 2.—Finances of Electric Railways. 


The funded debt of electric railways has been reduced very little since 1930, 
although capital stock has been reduced almost one-third. Between 1930 and 1938 
gross earnings were reduced 22 p.c., but operating expenses were cut 25 p.c. The 
operating ratio has been below 70 p.c. since 1934. 


25.—Financial Statistics of Electric Railways, 1929-38. 


Norr.—Available figures for the years 1901-07 are given at pp. 608 and 609 of the 1926 Year Book; for 
the years 1908-18 at pp. 681 and 682 of the 1936 Year Book; and for 1919-28 at p. 665 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Capital Liability. Investment Ratio ae 
a in : of Ex- alaries 
Year. Road and Gross _| Operating penses F and 
Suanlaus ended Total. Equip- Earnings.| Expenses. Ee ployees. Wages 
; ment. ceipts. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c. No. $ 


1929). 2}. 54,458 321/167, 969, 494/222, 422, 815/240, 110,655/58, 268, 980/40,085,140| 68-79} 18,801/26,984,061 
1990). 504; 53,048, 929/171, 040, 610/224 , 089, 539/240, 293, 974/54, 719, 259/39,125,515| 71-50} 18,340/26,954,994 
LS 45,155, 649}170, 662,447|215, 818, 096/234 ,384,558/49,088,310/35,367,068] 72-05] 17,135/24,647,391 
SV 3e y ae 40,101, 930/163 , 210, 624/203 3812, 554/225, 747, 251/43 ,339,381|31,516,943] 72-72) 15,961/21,534,419 
19S terete 39, 851, 230/160, 247, 640/200, 098 , 870/223 , 704, 367/39 ,383,965|27,917,265| 72-73} 14,883]18, 692,236 
1934..... 39, 851, 230/158, 276, 141]198, 127,371/224 ,398,598/40,048, 136)28,036,754| 70-01} 14,544/18,546,750 
1935. ie 36,827, 740|170, 363 , 299/207, 191,039|215, 007, 166/40, 442,320/28,009,013} 69-26) 14,381/18,649,517 
1036... cee 36,727, 740/168, 334, 613/205, 062,353/214 , 820, 798/41, 391,927/28,807,311| 69-60] 14,280/18,958, 831 
1937...<.08 36,727, 740/169, 045, 069|205, 772, 809/208, 938, 656/42, 991,444/29,545,641] 68-72) 14,347/19,778,118 
ESS iq 36, 727, 740) 167,878, 751/204, 606, 491/212, 643, 544/42,537,767/29,683,131] 69-78] 14,323/20, 100,533 


ggg nn 
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26. Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Passengers, Employees, and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways, 1938. 
ae : 
perate Cn ; ; are alaries 
: pital Gross_ | Operating m- 
Name of Railway. woe Liability. | Earnings.} Expenses. grand, ployees Wares 
Track) 
miles $ $ $ No No $ 

Brantford Municipal!..... 14-81 836,891 110, 926 96,703] 2,297,275 54 61,990 
British Columbia........ 284-93] 23,697,0482] 5,169,072) 4,281,285} 71,161,991 2,081) 3,204,707 
Calgary Municipal!....... 77:02} 2,605,644} 637,723] 527,686} 10,197,519 204| 315,760 
Canadian Pacific......... 75-36] 4,368,5003} 381,784} 403,331 747,522 201 266, 780 
Cape Breton Tramways.. 21-30 5,400 77,193 75,854 1,030, 942 37 49,377 
Cornwall St. Rly., Light 

and Power.Co:........... 5-50 330,000} 130,158 80,862} 1,403,561 50 61,316 
Edmonton Radial!....... 52-50 960,685} 698,535} 527,617} 14,233,543 266} 389,698 
Fort William Street!..... 25-49 812,000} 131,375} 182,489] 2,118,247 67 80,916 
Guelph Radial 1,4,5.. ..... 4-91 320,333 64,930 60,088 993, 123 21 31,875 
Hamilton Street 4,5....... 40-17} 3,205,000} 1,054,465} 745,868] 15,734,055 339] 428,009 
HulPEilectrie. fosasc ces 26-06 292,000) 195,806} 154,703} 2,787,915 84 83, 954 
International Transit..... 6-14; - 150,000 43, 821 39, 880 865, 928 18 28,304 
Kitchener Public Utilities 

—St: Rly. Dept.t...... 9-41 80,752} 102,080 77,890} 2,292,302 36 51,360 
Lethbridge Municipal!.... 11-25 455,167 34, 217 38,257 650,723 ile 26,443 
Levis Tramways Co..... 11-50 1,115,000 122),327/** 208,224 1,996,576 67 73,682 
London and Port Stanley 

(ILBSSEOS) iol 8 tice cles 26-70} 4,063,6947| 267,256] 205,319 424 ,350 77| 106,679 
Wondon, street. «as. occc- » 9-46] 1,027,480} 494,000] 417,619) 8,890,368 189| 235,060 
Montreal Tramways..... 270-91] 54,990,200)13,037,039} 7,992,202) 208,261,207 3,947| 5,437,518 
Montreal and Southern 

Counties 32ises6 fccisckin 54-09}. 2,668,280} 278,761} 375,572) 2,393,071 175| 216,428 
Nelson Municipal!........ 3-38 8 15,942 25,996 373, 730 17 17,544 
New Brunswick Power 

COMM tie SRR ans 20-63] 2,781,4882) 303,681] 280,861} 6,250,885 WA Bye 
Niagara, St. Catharines, 

and. Loronto o> ose. 59-20 925,0009} 598,794} 604,550) 3,481,956 287| 381,360 
North Yonge Railways!,° 10-25 107,549? 71,890 70, 123 861,951 10 10 


Nova Scotia Laph and 


POWEri GOON ti. sees oes 24-91] 2,442,6802} 538,012} 409,005) 9,141,788 180} 290,293 
OSM EWS 1. Ga cderarste dads Toe 9-23 40,0009; 210,384 155,501 574,085 2 Sh 112,598 
Oikawart rene. oe eee, | 51-74| 3,757,899] 1,298,280} 797,194} 20,781,630 420} 532,106 
Port Arthur Civic!l....... 19-53 396, 634 140, 263 115,083) 2,229,989 55 74, 863 
Quebec Railway, Light, 

and Power Co. ....... 33°30 11 929,370} 866,507} 16,098,788 433} 490,709 
Regina Municipal!........ 28-62} 1,984,018) 296,625} 233,268] 5,494,707 114} 161,649 
Sandwich, Windsor, and S 

Ambherstburg!.......... 16-13} 6,816,205) 580,871} 522,325) 8,398,946 194} 325,081 
Saskatoon Municipal!..... 19-08) . 1,291,366} 213,063 163,864) 3,459,150 80} 105,885 
Shawinigan Falls Ter- 

TIT ered Re cients 3-39 300, 000 68,759 56,494 8 18 34,517 
Suburban Rapid Transit 

Qoctrests. Ames tees <3 9-53 600,00012) 121,399 90,949} 2,085,580 13 13 
Sudbury, Copper Cliff 

MUlUT bale eee cas hele 7-90 VACATE 78,249 62,366} 1,066,530 22 31,916 
Toronto Transportation 

Commission!,.......... 214-75} 23,370,000|10,851, 866) 6,445,762} 155,322,324 3,227] 4,824,813 
Township of York and 

Town of Weston 1,10,... 14-06 996,534) 212,761 152,426]. 4,287,510 10 10 
Weanmipeg ern. , sneha 96-89] 55,700,27312| 2,874,299] 2,209,932) 40,590,585 1,121] 1,407,669 
Winnipeg, Selkirk, and 

Lake Winnipeg Piers 23-13} = 900,000!2} 101,791 79,476 798,386 19 22,545 

RUNG ec ose, 6 1,693 -16| 204,606, 491/42, 537, 767|29,683,131| 629,778, 738 14,323 |20,100,533 

1 Municipally owned. 2 Investment in road and equipment. 3 $4,264,725 held by Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 4 Operated by the Hydro-Electric. Power Commission of Ontario. 5 Switch- 
ing and bus service. 6 Provincially owned. 7 Debentures of the London Rly. Commission. 
8 Not reported. 9 Held by C.N.R. 10 Operated by Toronto Transportation Commission. 
11 Citadel division operations only. Total capital and operations of the Montmorency division are included 
in steam railways. 12 Represents all divisions of the company. 13 Operated by Winnipeg 


Electric Railway. 

: Subsection 3.—Traffic of Electric Railways. 

_ Statistics for electric railways reflect a steady building up of passenger and 
freight traffic since the depression years although mileage in operation has been 


reduced; accidents to passengers and employees show definite improvement in each 
class. 
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27.—Statistics of Electric Railway Operations, 1929-38. 


Nore.—Figures will be found at p. 676 of the 1933 Year Book for the years 1901-10; at p. 681 of the 1936 
Year Book for the years 1911-18; and at p. 667 of the 1938 Year Book for 1919-28. 


Mileage in Operation. Car Mileage. 
Year. First Second. Passengers. Freight. 
Main Main Passenger. Other. Total. 

Track. Track. 

miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. No. tons. 
1929 Fes 3 1,629-12 565-27 134, 666, 564 4,533,070 139,199, 634 833 , 496, 866 3,653,411 
1930 Re 1, 500-52 571-37 136,240,958 3,773,642 140,014, 600 792,701,493 2,872,929 
TOS sae 22! 1,379-03 572-69 131,200, 894 2,682,595 133 , 883,489 720,468,361 1,977,441 
LS 2 ew ca 1,306-30 560-02 123, 672,220 2,213,081 125,885,301 642,831,002 1,509, 561 
OBS ener: 1, 297-63 559-57 117,100, 127 2,062,669 119,162,796 585,385,094 1,547,202 
1034 0. 1,286-16 557-14 117, 678,030 2,357,595 120,035,625 595, 143,903 1,939, 833 
TO8o Feo 1,268-31 557-83 118 , 263, 764 2,552,585 120,816,349 600, 728,313 2,057,897 
IWS6 Fe 1,247-09 552-77 119,779,505 2,465,384 122,244,889 614, 890,897 2,265,023 
1937 Behe. 1,221-88 548-90 122,750, 869 2,559, 953 125,310,822 631, 894 , 662 2,612,928 
1938s es 1,154-50 538-66 123, 201, 830 2,221,392 1257428222 629,778,738 2,151,309 


28.—Passengers, Employees, and Others Killed or Injured on Electric Railways, 
1929-38, with Totals from 1894 to June 30, 1929. 


Nom: —Details for years ended June 30, 1900-19, are given at p. 611 of the 1926 Year Book, and for 
the years ended 1920-28 at p. 667 of the 1938 Year Book. 


ms Passengers. Employees. Others. / Totals. 
ear. | 
Killed. )Injured.} Isilled. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.|| Killed. |Injured. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Totals, 1894 to June 30, 1929. . 304 | 45,118 264 | 17,014 | 1,391 | 20,549 || 1,959 | 82,681 
TODO ARS, ORS ata ee 5 2,808 5 1,200 93 1,372 103 5,380 
100 Re es oa eT) aha ea 8 2,790 6 1,003 50 1, 269 64 5,062 
OG Ds oe ara ee fe atk on Ra tia ok a 1 2,245 3 758 61 1,144 65 4,147 
OS 2k Serer cee res al oe OR 3 2,098 2 565 74 879 79 3,542 
LOSS Hen dc eet + less AM ee eS Nil 1 3So 1 Ape 32 1,184 33 2,902 
TOS ite, eS hs geen Sah yaaa bd 4 1,666 2 279 49 734 5d 2,679 
LQ OeF Siac chats aces e Be Le eee 1 Moly 2 388 61 652 64 2) 557 
AR Le er NESS CBr eyaae ertrtne Be «Haieeea ns ER hea Nil 1,503 2 280 41 651 43 2,434 
BATE U(r, C4) A AR OC er ee 1,566 2 364 43 679 45 2,609 
ise Ol) eit ae a 1] 12712 1 314 34 | 


605 36 2,631 


Section 3.—Express Companies.* 


“fixpress service is 4n expedited freight service on passenger trains’; but 
express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express 
companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from 
the beginning. A brief history of the various express companies will be found 
at pp. 611-612 of the 1926 Year Book. 

Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not com- 
pete with freight rates. Thus in its first tariff the Dominion Express Co., in pur- 
suance of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave a rate of 2} times 
the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the same 
distance. ‘The majority of the contracts between express and railway companies for 
carrying express freight are on the basis of a percentage of the gross express revenue. 
The rates are subject to the approval of the Board of Transport Commissioners. 

Express Company Operations.—During 1938, three Canadian and one 
American express organizations operated in Canada. The Canadian Pacific Express 
Co., formerly the Dominion Express Co., is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and handles the express business on the railways and the inland and ocean 


* Revised and checked by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch issues an annual report on ‘‘Express Sta.istics’’. 
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letters of credit, and other forms of financial paper. 
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steamship lines of the parent company. The express business of the Canadian 
National system and Northern Alberta Railway is handled by departments of the 
respective railways. The Railway Express Agency, Inc., operates over the Canadian 
sections of United States railways and over the route from Skagway to points in 
Yukon. These companies are all organized under powers conferred by Acts of the 
Dominion Parliament and their business consists in the expeditious shipment of 
valuable live stock, and such perishable commodities as fresh fish, fruit, etc., the 
forwarding of parcels and baggage, and the issue of money orders, travellers cheques, 
No statistics are available 
regarding the volume of traffic carried by express. Much of the traffic, of course, 
consists of parcels and small lots which would make statistical classification and 
measurement very difficult. However, there is also an important movement in 
car lots of live stock, fresh fish, fruit, vegetables, and other perishable commodities. 

In the following tables the amounts paid by express companies to the carriers, 
i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting the express matter, are shown 
under the heading ‘‘Express Privileges”. Of the total of 65,024 miles operated in 
1938, 42,048 were over steam railways, 275 over electric railways, 16,712 on ocean 
steamship services (mainly by the Canadian Pacific lines), 4,712 miles on inland or 
coastal steamboat routes, 435 by aircraft, and 842 miles over highways by motor 
trucks. 


29.— Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, 1929-38. 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for the years ended June 30, 1911-18, are given at p. 673 of the 1927-28 
Year Book, and for the years 1919-28 at p. 669 of the 1938 edition. 


. Net 

Gross Operating Express : 
Year. : see Operating 
Earnings. Expenses. Privileges. Raweniael 

$ $ $ $ 

TODO Ue esS IAL erate tc laeye ak ad. Sa et: SHANE. 288. 27,758,385 13,480,028 13,598,575 679,782 
A OBO uae ons bert R i Ars eid Skh t S ra boise st reed ee x 24,352,181 (12,759,439 12,380,060 —787,318 
OG eae war sone cai bie Mache teres cas ctereychegeston shel: sate oe 20,115,285 11,292,957 10,909, 184 —2,086, 856 
HS ORNs Gi e A ie Re ak ik 16,870,806 9,479,802 7,307,980! 83, 024 
LOGO RRL Re OTe ORT Aes Loe en SRE eRe tas 15,220,015: 8,497,892 6,605, 225 122,898 
TY MLO ae SS oe ecm e hre. = ean Se A ee 16,206,171 8,473,601 7,268,616 463 , 954 
UGERD. Kicnagiae RIS ec Ra a i aint i 16,592,746 8,960,6 7,352,913 279,158 
TOS GS ae eke eR oi tet tags nn Osis, Mb cl of 17,169,315 9,414, 74 7,478,874 275,695 
MUO ene rete rae EEN ici hint te oe a kes 17,937,567 9,878,443 7,749,711 309,413 
HUBS Sais ie) ss Spee tO Re oes Pe a 0 17,674,477 10,325,329 1, ai — 67,979 


1 Decrease due in part to revision of basis of payment by Canadian Pacific Express Co. 


30.—Revenues, Expenses, and Operating Mileage of Express Companies, by Companies, 
1937 and 1938. 


Net 


Gross Operating Express : Mileage 
Year and Company. Earnings. | Expenses. | Privileges. oY eee eee Operated. 

1937. $ $ $ $ miles. 
Canadian National Railways............ 9,069,258 | 4,893,525 | 4,036,020 139, 712 24,141 
Canadian Pacific Express................ 8,256,260 | 4,704,899 | 3,412,607 138,754 SBS 
Northern Alberta Railways..... pel AER. £4 134,046 43,081 73,300 17,665 928 
Railway Express Agency................ 478,003 236,937 227,784 13,282 4,354 
. Totals; 1933.2) .4-ca: os 17,937,567 | 9,878,442 | 7,749,711 309,413 62,634 
1938. paevhy “hel daa | aL eT ey in oc: 
Canadian National Railways............ 8,642,605 | 5,058,354 | 3,829,366 | —240,115 DA 182 
Canadian Pacific Express................ 8,433,444 |. 4,972,612 | 3,311,802 149,030 35, 638 
Northern Alberta Railways............. 116, 639 43,460 62,812 10,367 928 
Railway Express Agency................ 481,789 255,903 213,147 12,739 4,326 
Wotalsjl9ss: 0. WA Li 17,674,477 | 10,325,329 | 7,417,127 —67,979 65,024 
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31.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, 1934-38. 


Description. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Money orders, domestic................. 40,115,447 | 44,560,510 | 52,581,553 | 56,083,053 |) 58 052.764 

Money orders, foreign...............+-.- 431,533 502,438 577,720 734,558 ; : 
Travellers cheques, GOMeCStIC. +68 .ceteran 3,352,438 | 2,997,849 | 3,150,798 | 3,400,957 4.292.133 

Travellers cheques, foreign.............. 952,267 1,186,495 1,593,840 1,518,306 : 
HC OMID SetC NEGUS che, penne ac ore re 4,649,004 4,839,649 5,007,286 5,182,043 5, 222,586 
Telegraphic transiers: :.ku vase ces eae sles 252,457 249,173 212,860 206, 838 251,406 
Other forms. Pariah aoe ee eee: 481,750 492,967 424, 863 397,527 357, 703 
TotalSiso sce no. he Bae, ee ke 50,234,896 | 54,829,081 | 63,548,920 | 67,523,282 | 68,176,592 


PART IIJ.—ROAD TRANSPORTATION .* 


Since the recent development of highways in Canada has been almost exclusively 
for the purpose of providing roadbed for motor-vehicle traffic, highways and motor 
vehicles are treated as related features of transportation, After an introductory 
section, which briefly summarizes provincial regulations regarding motor vehicles 
and motor traffic, the whole subject of road transportation is dealt with under the 
headings of facilities, finances, and traffic, similar to the treatment of other forms 
of transportation. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulations. +} 


Norsz.—In this Section, it is obviously impossible to include the great mass of detailed 
regulations in force in each province. The purpose in view is to provide only the more im- 
portant general information. The sources of information for detailed regulations for specific 
provinces are given at pp. 663-664. See also ‘‘The Highway and Motor Vehicle in 
Canada’’, an annual bulletin published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and obtainable 
from the Dominion Statistician, price 25 cents. 


General.—The licensing of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor-vehicle 
traffic lies within the legislative jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments in 
Canada. Regulations that apply in all the provinces may be summarized as 
follows :— 


Operators Licences.—The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified age 
(usually 16 years) and must carry a licence, obtainable only after prescribed qualifi- 
cation tests and renewable annually. Special licences are required for chauffeurs. 


Motor-Vehicle Regulations.—In general, all motor vehicles and trailers must 
be registered annually, with the payment. of specified fees, and must carry two 
registration plates, one on the front and one on the back of the vehicle (one only, 
for the back, in the case of trailers). A change in ownership of the vehicle must 
be recorded with the registration authority. However, exception from registration 
is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 days) in any year to visiting 
private vehicles registered in another province or a State that grants reciprocal 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., 
Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Stauton: 
+ The information in this Section has been revised from material provided by the officials in charge of 
the administration of Motor Vehicle and Traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces. 
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treatment. Further regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in the mech- 
anism of the vehicle and in its brakes, and provide for its equipment with non- 
glare headlights and a proper rear light, with a satisfactory locking device, a muffler, 
a windshield wiper, and a rear-vision mirror. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all the provinces, vehicles keep to the right-hand side 
of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. While permissible speeds 
vary in different provinces, slower speeds are always required in cities, towns, and 
villages, in passing schools and public playgrounds, at road intersections, railway 
crossings, or at other places or times where the view of the highway, for a safe dis- 
tance ahead is in any way obscured. Motor vehicles must not pass a street car 
that has stopped to take on or discharge passengers except where safety zones are 
provided. Accidents resulting in personal injury or property damage must be 
reported to a provincial or municipal police officer and any driver involved must 
not leave the scene of accident until he has rendered all possible aid. 


Penalties.—These ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of any of 
the regulations to a suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding of the 
car or imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without an operators 
licence, and especially for attempting, while intoxicated, to operate a motor vehicle. 


There is such wide variation in the different provinces regarding the basis of 
licences and fees, the regulation of public commercial vehicles, details of traffic 
rules, speed, and the use of motor vehicles, that it is impossible even to outline them 
satisfactorily in the space available here. The most important features are sum- 
marized in the annual bulletin referred to in the headnote to this Section, p. 662. 
The authorities responsible for the administration of motor vehicles and the legis- 
lation governing vehicles and traffic are given below for each province. 


Prince Edward Island.—Administration.—The Provincial Secretary, Char- 
lottetown. Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (c. 2, 1936) and amendments. 


Nova Scotia.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of High- 
ways and Public Works, Halifax. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 6, 1932) 
and amendments and the Motor Carrier Act (c. 78, R.S.N.S. 1923) as amended by 
c. 29, 1937. 


New Brunswick.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Division, Department of 
Public Works, Fredericton. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 20, 1934). 

Quebec.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Provincial Revenue Offices, 
Treasury Department, Quebec. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 35, R.S.Q. 
1925) and amendments. 

Ontario.—Administration.—Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of Highways, 
Toronto. Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act. (c. 288, R.S.O. 1937) and amend- 
ments. 

Manitoba.—Enforcement.—Attorney General. Registrations—Treasurer, Re- 
venue Office, Winnipeg. Legislation—The Highway Traffic Act (c. 19, 19380) 
and amendments. 

Saskatchewan.—Administration.—Provincial Tax Commission, Highway 
Traffic Board, Revenue Building, Regina. LegislattonThe Vehicles Act (c. 83 
1939). 
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Alberta.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, Edmonton, and Alberta Highway Traffic Board, Edmonton. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (c. 31, 1924) and amendments, 
and Public Service Vehicles Act (c. 91, 1936). | 

British Columbia.—Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (ce. 195, R.S.B.C. 
1935), and the Highway Act (c. 116, R.S.B.C. 1935) and amendments thereto, as 
well as the Motor Carrier Act (c. 36, R.S.B.C. 1939). Administration and enforce- 
ment of the Motor Vehicle Act and enforcement of the Highway Act and Motor 
Carrier Act is vested in the Commissioner of Provincial Police, Victoria, B.C., 
while the Highway Act is administered by the Minister of Public Works, Victoria, 
B.C., and the Motor Carrier Act by the Public Utilities Commission, Victoria, B.C. 

Yukon.—Administration.—Territorial Secretary, Dawson, Yukon. Informa- 
tion regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Lands, Parks, and Forests 
‘Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. Legislation—The Motor 
Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, and amendments. | 


Section 2.—Roads and Vehicles. 


The facilities for road transportation are.dealt with in two subsections devoted, 
respectively, to roads and highways and to motor vehicles. 


Subsection 1.—Roads and Highways. 


Historical.—A brief description of the early colonization roads in Canada 
is given at p. 733 of the 1934 -35 Year Book. 


Recent Highway Development.—With the rapid increase in the percentage 
of motor-car owners to population (see pp. 665-666) the demand for improved roads 
has become more and more insistent since the War of 1914-18. | Furthermore, the 
advantages to be gained by attracting touring motorists have been a powerful in- 
centive to governing bodies to improve trunk roads and scenic highways within their 
jurisdictions. One sphere where the motor-car has been of special economic advantage 
has been in rural areas, where its speed and economy are a great improvement over 
the old horse-drawn vehicle. As a result, in the Census of 1931 every second farm 
reported a farm-owned motor vehicle (1-96 farms per farm-owned motor vehicle). | 
This widespread rural ownership of automobiles has, in turn, brought about an 
improvement of secondary rural roads. 

The table of road mileages, p. 665, includes all roads under provincial juris- 
diction and local roads in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario and estimates of 
local roads in the four western provinces. There are great stretches of country in 
the northern portions of Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and British Colum- 
bia with very few people and very few roads, but the southern portions are well 
supplied. The Trans-Canada Highway is now under construction, running from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans entirely in Canadian territory. 

Statistics of urban streets have been collected since 1935 from cities and principal 
towns; the small municipalities omitted would increase the totals very little. For 
1938 the total number of miles of street reported was 12,877, composed of: 2,304 
miles of sheet asphalt; 900 miles of portland cement concrete; 1,444 miles of bitum- 
inous macadam, concrete, and other bituminous surfaces; 567 miles of water-bound 
macadam; 2,617 miles of gravel and crushed stone; and 807 miles of other surfaces; 
making a total of 8,639 miles of surfaced streets and 4,238 miles of earth roads. 
These figures for urban streets or roads are not included in the table of highway 
mileage. 
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1.—Classification of Highway Mileage, by Provinces. 


Norr.—The date for which the mileage was reported is indicated for each province. The figures for 
Canada are the sums of the mileages so reported. Urban streets are not included in the figures. 


P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask | Alta. | B.C. 


‘ : Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | June Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
eipation, Sia 8G ae) ys re 880, Bt, gah gt, peroneal 
1937. | 1938. | 1938. | 1938. 1939. | 1939. | 1939. | 1938 


— ff fF | | J | 


miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. } miles.} miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. 
SuRFAcED Roap. 


Sheet asphalt............ 2 2 2 2 4 6 2 2 2 103 
Portland cement concrete. 4 2 2 209" (e197 7 2 2 43 2,243 3 
Bituminous concrete...... 63 709 797 | 1,167 |. 816 335 2 67 68 | 4,0223 
Bituminous macadam.... 2 60 2 196 | 1,757 2 2 5 47 | 2,0653 
Bituminous mulch....... 2 25 2 2 35 2 151 18 470 699 3 
Bituminous spraycoat.... 2 2 2 892 353 49 5 392 628 | 2,3193 
HStrCAC eats Het hats ok 2 9 2 2 311 2 2 2 2 3203 
Water-bound macadam... 2 2 ee 1, 246 2 2 2 2 2 1,2463 
Gravel, crushed stone.... 205 | 4,974 | 6,868 |14,825 |49,196 | 7,701 3,468 | 2,899 | 6,5274| 96, 663 
Sand clay, stabilized 2 eee 2 2 910 10 2 86 2 1,0062 

SLAVE eee ee We 
Wood or granite block, ; 

DBIGK et eee a 5 2 2 2 2 z 2 2 39 443 


— 


Torats, Surracep Roap.|. 2773) 5,7773 7, 66518, 5188 55,3795} 8,108%| 3,624%) 3,4673) 7,8223/110, 6378 


EartH Roap.: ‘ 
Improved earth.......... 2,215 | 3,675 | 2,565 |16,609 |16,527 | 8,268 |148,054 |87,742 | 9,988 |295,643 


Unimproved earth.. pees 1,158 | 5,549 | 1,792 2 668 |15,0004) 61,285 | 1,402 | 2,604 | 89,4583 

Toraus, Eartu Roap..... 3,373 | 9,224 | 4,357 |16,6093/17,195 |23,268 |209,339 |89,144 |12,592 |385,1013 

Grand Totals........ 3, 6503/15, 001 3/12, 022 3/85, 127 3|72,5743/31,376 3/212, 963 3/92, 611 3/20, 414 3/495, 738 3 

1 Provincial, Mar. 31, 1939; municipal, Dec. 31, 1938. 2 None reported. 3 Incomplete, see 
footnote 2. 4 Includes some water-bound macadam. 


Subsection 2.—Motor Vehicles. 


Registration.—The average population per vehicle registered was 8-1 in 
1938. Canada ranked fourth in this respect, the United States being first with 4-4. 
On the basis of the total registration of 1,394,853, only four countries had larger 
numbers in 1988, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, and Germany. 


2.—Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, 1929-38. 


Nore.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., 
but not trailers or dealer licences. Figures for the years 1904-28 are given at p. 668 of the 1937 Year Book. 


New . : British 
(el De Nova - | Mani- | Saskat-|  Al- 
Year. Tau: beatin. Bruns- | Quebec.|Ontario. tobe. .\chewanth bartan Colum-| Total.1 
wick. bia. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
OS ee 6,116}' 39,972) 31,736} 169,105] 540,207] 77,259] 128,426) 98,720} 95,571] 1,187,331 
PESO seat ares 3 7,376| 43,029] 34,699] 178,548] 562,506} 78,850} 127,193} 101,119) 98,938} 1,232,489 
OA Rae ame, ae 7,744| 43,758] 33,627] 177,485] 562,216] 75,210) 107,880} 94,642] 97,932} 1,200,668 
Last UE ee 6,982} 41,013} 28,041] 165,730) 531,597; 70,840) 91,275) 86,781) 91,042) 1,113,533 
UE oe elias ieee 6,940]: 40,648] 26,867] 160,012] 520,353} 68,590} 84,944] 86,041] 88,554] 1,083,178 
HTS Grants cores 7,206] 41,932) 29,094] 165,526) 542,245) 70,430) 91,461) 89,369] 92,021] 1,129,532 
MUSH ihe lone is ie. « 8,231) 43,952] 31,217] 170,644] 564,076] 70,660} 94,792) 98,870} 98,411] 1,176,116 
LE ee oe 7,632] 46,179] 33,402] 181,628) 590,226] 74,940) 102,270) 97,468] 106,079] 1,240,124 
ROE tiess'o.cPh a 8,011] 50,048} 36,780} 197,917} 623,918] — 80,860] 105,064} 100,434) 116,341] 1,319,702 
OEE eth enn Mae 7,992| 51,214] 37,110] 205,463} 669,088} 88,219} 109,014] 107,191) 119,220] 1,394, 853 


1 Includes registration in Yukon. 
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3.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, 1937 and 1938. 


VeUUoNer Wie. Sauer kt 6 ah aa Coes Ber a tae 


BS GLUE) NAMEN CQ AIRE Bet eager Pad ee 


Totals, 1937 


AD ORCA Aer ce camer ort recess tare wekets creo 


Province. 


1937. 


1938. 


1 Includes taxicabs. 


3 Included with passenger cars. 


sie me :6 alle 4 oe piete) wis 1s) eters! a 


Suelo ale 06 (cl m6, ee 4) S19) oh ele sieilets, «6 a 


wm 0 ( 0761.9, «0 6 eteRe S918 “e\(ece 


seem one rere er ovens 


Passenger 
Cars. 


91,549 
149 


1,103,012 


Commercial 


Cars or 
Trucks.? 


Motor 
Buses. 


No. 


1,985 


Motor- 
cycles. 


No. 


11,102 


22 
272 
196 

2,667 
5,206 
714 
510 
605 

1, 869 
12 


12,073 


Total. 


No. 


8,011 
50,048 
36,780 

197,917 
623,918 
80,860 
105, 064 
100, 434 
116,341 

329 


1,319,702 


7,992 
51,214 
37,110 

205, 463 
669,088 
88, 219 
109,014 
107,191 
119,220 

342 


1,394,853 


2 Includes tractors, road machines, flushers, municipal fire engines, ete. 
4 Included with commercial cars or trucks. 


Apparent Consumption of Automobiles in Canada.—The apparent con- 
sumption of automobiles in Canada in any year may be computed by deducting the 
number exported from the sum of the production and imports. 


4.—Apparent Consumption of Automobiles in Canada, 1926-38. 


Year. 


Production. 


No. 


204,727 
179,054 
242,054 
262,625 
153,372 


82, 559 
60,789 
65, 852 
116,852 
172,877 


162,159 
207, 463 
166, 086 


Imports. 


No. 


28,544 
36,630 
47,408 
44,724 
23, 233 


8, 738 
1,449 
1,781 
2,905 
4,111 


9,903 
20,069 
15,154 


Total 
Supply. 


No. 


233,271 
215,684 
289, 462 
307,349 
176,605 


91,297 
62,238 
67, 633 
119,757 
176,988 


172,062 
227,532 
181,240 


Exports. 


No. 


74,324 
57,414 
79,388 
101,711 
44,553 


13, 813 
12,534 
20,403 
43,368 
64,330 


55,570 
65,867 
57, 767 


Re-Exports. 


Total 
Exports. 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1917-25 will be found at p. 673 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Apparent 
Con- 
sumption. 


No. 


158,577 
157, 832 
209, 607 
204, 967 
131, 234 


76,758 
49,216 
46,733 
75,990 
112,367 


116,225 
161,389 
123.331 


Ce a a ee a a a ee ee 


ee 
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Prior to 1925 the figures do not show a pronounced trend but between 1925 
and 1929 they increased substantially. From 1929 to 1932 the decrease was rapid 
and continuous but was practically halted in 1933, in which year production showed 
some improvement but mainly on account of the export demand. In 1938 the 
apparent consumption showed a decrease of 38,058 from the figure for 1937. Statis- 
tics regarding retail sales and sales financing of motor vehicles in Canada appear at 
pp. 622-624 of this volume. 


Section 3.—Finances of Road Transportation. 


The cost of road transportation to the people of Canada might be summarized 
under the following headings: expenditures on roads and highways; expenditures of 
individuals and corporations on owned motor vehicles; and expenditures for 
freight and passenger services rendered by motor-vehicle public carriers such as 
taxi, bus, and motor transport companies. Since expenditures on roads and high- 
ways are made almost entirely by governmental bodies, fairly complete statistics 
are available regarding them, but, owing to the tremendous number of individuals 
and organizations that would have to be canvassed and the difficulties involved, 
complete statistics are not available under the other two headings. 


At p. 665 of the 1939 Year Book an estimate is given of the value of motor 
vehicles in use in Canada in the year 1937. The expenditure for the purchase of new 
motor vehicles is given in this volume in the chapter on Internal Trade at p. 623, and 
sales of gasoline are given at p. 671. 


Since no statistics are available regarding the earnings of motor transport and 
bus companies, it is impossible to make an estimate of the annual expenditure for the 
services provided by these public carriers. 


Expenditures on Roads and Highways.—Roads in Canada, except in the 
Territories and the National Parks, are under the jurisdiction of provincial and 
municipal authorities. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has completed a com- 
pilation of expenditures on highways, bridges, ferries, and foot-paths, for the period 
1919-37. This compilation includes expenditures by the Dominion on roads, 
bridges, etc., in the National Parks, and by the provinces and by rural municipalities 
in Ontario on unemployment road projects. It also covers the bulk of the expendi- 
tures on rural roads and on bridges and ferries, which are links in the road systems. 
The present extensive provincial highway systems have been developed almost 
entirely since the War of 1914-18 to meet the requirements of motor traffic. 
However, old gravel and water-bound macadam roads formed foundations in 
many places for new concrete and bituminous surfaces. 


The total expenditures during these nineteen years were: for construction 
$780,571,155, and for maintenance $326,401,275, expenditures for plant and general 
items being divided between construction and maintenance on a pro rata basis, 
where not allocated by the authorities. A table at p. 666 of the 1989 Year Book 
summarizes these expenditures on roads for the whole period 1919-37; Table 5, p. 668, 
shows such expenditures during recent individual years. 
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5.—Capita}, Maintenance, and General Expenditures on Rural Highways in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1934-38. 


Nors.—Provincial expenditures are for their respective fiscal years ended on the dates indicated in 
Table 1, p. 665. 


Province. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Rrince Ma wand sland) weseeieaeies tees oe 226, 863 998,067 1 399,643 1,231,596 
INOVE: OCOGLa. hemes tte mtn tac en eine 1,293,410 5,133,188 6,587,411 7,852,858 4,904,250 
New Branswiclisius.: ilove. deeei ts 1,226,990 | 3,780,587 | 5,732,915 | 10,142,464 9,481,055 
Quebec: ., Sener hers nana Meiers kane oy 6,555,148 | 6,466,134 | 8,033,000 | 5,906,126 | 14,951,864 
Ontaniowe. Heys ies. Cee gee eee ee 34,339,626 | 20,769,357 8,965,720 | 36,582,390 35, 861,572 
215,965 150, 724 9 94 , 723 1,942,532 
1,054,220 468, 623 1,506, 231 2,275,589 2,464,988 
1,106,891 2,052,858 1,399,544 1,638,236 1,980,768 
I2S4182 2,619,022 2,739,1042} 4,573,125 3,901,943 
Totals ic ee eee ee 46,144,295 | 42,488,560 | 34,966,9163] 69,465,154 76,720,568 
MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prineeiba ward island. fa.us08 sonata 315,476 443 542 t 289, 088 253,679 
INOVE: SCOUT Sater a oot ee, ee 1,804,066 | 1,734,352 | 1,893,637 | 1,839,592 1, 983, 145 
New BrunswiClol sce noe pee care. 925,082 | 1.390,057 714,445 |. 1,131,365 1,169,406 
Qusbea rare sotde no over On eoe hive mimartee nine 3,571,805 | 3,921,273 | 5,022,914 | 4,700,740 5,482,535 
COMER Ries Asi Mr kG eee ae Eee rR 7,901,232 | 7,565,899 | 5,836,251 | 9,503,604 9,639,509 
Manitobarts fe ses cnt on Se 483, 806 452,040 420,551 520,629 668,171 
Saskatchewan deem ce hee wie eee 1,556,862 | 1,208,051 | 1,079,306 830,749 890, 623 
ATbertatt! Aneel Saas 1) aie 798,586 | 1,164,032 | 1,154,391 | 1,314,907 1,417,803 
British @Coltimibia, net es Le ey ane 1,657,673 | 3,837,524 | 4,013,4752) 2,299,532 2,460, 106 
Totalse. secre ic ene 19,014,588 | 21,716,770 | 20,134,9703| 22,430,206 23,964,977 


$ $ 
Prince Hdwardlslandses se. tee ee 18,851 31,095 
NovaScotibh. 4.9,» gS) aut ace Shae! ue 50, 699 Nil 
New Brunswitk.9 25 cee ee ere ee 100, 238 x 
Québech a eee eee 675,383 | 1,401,587 
Ornitario: Sukie: ree ne anne. oe 706,441 866, 459 
Manitobat Ge ee Les RO 21,914 88, 130 
Saskatchewands so) ese eee ent 138, 108 135,056 
Alberta eh ei ike ee 17,500 40,938 
British Columbian en nee eereea re 138,243 184,393 
Totalsshik: sane pee 1,867,377 | 2,747,658 


1 


$ 


1 
5,000 
il 


Ni 
1,679, 603 
360, 529 
88,130 
77, 234 
26,747 
1928492 


2,430,092 8 


$ 


36,884 
160, 106 
72,643 
920,795 
1,487,196 
107,357 
98,298 
33,441 
208, 732 


3,125,452 


EXPENDITURES. 
$ $ 

Dominion—net expenditures and sub- : ; 

sidies opts S36, § SANE eRe R PLES ergo 9,824,691 | 10,092,310 5,229,410 5,055,445 
Provincial—net expenditures and sub- 

sidies A EES ee EN ti NG ae 43,556,087 | 51,066,944 | 48,877,721 | 85,127,756 
Municipal—net expenditures and sub- 

SIGIEG5, MPeAN ay ck A ei Meee me 11,778,105 5, 7438, (04 3,424,847 4,837,611 


ee Ne Ne 


1 No report. 
1935 basis. 


2 Total expenditures divided 
3 Does not include Prince Edward Island. 


PLANT AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES, 


$ 


113,488 
198,140 
77,509 
1,290,000 
1,050, 868 
125,311 
187,999 
29,982 
104,949 


3,178, 246 


DOMINION-PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF ALL 


$ 
5,984, 728 
92, 824,563 
5,054,500 


between capital, maintenance, and general on 


ee 
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Provincial Funded Debt Incurred for Highways.—By far the greater 
portion of the highway expenditures has been made by the provinces and conse- 
quently must be paid out of provincial taxes. Payment for much of the construction 
costs has been deferred and this has accounted for part of the rapid increase in 
provincial funded debt since 1919. In 1919 the net funded debt of all the provinces 
was $290,748,592; by 1938 it had increased to $1,626,251,367 (see Table 32, p. 869) 
and the portion chargeable to highways was $639,658,405 or more than double the 
net debt for all purposes in 1919. As already explained at p. 667, the provincial 
systems of modern motor roads have been developed almost entirely since 1919 
and prior to that time the provincial expenditures on highways were relatively 
small. 


Highway Debt and Annual Charges Thereon, 
1936-38. 


‘ Nore.—Provincial Governments report for their respective fiscal years ended on the dates indicated 
in Table 1, p. 665. 


6.—Provincial Government Funded 


Highway Debt Annual Interest, 
Outstanding. Sinking Fund, and Capital Payments. 
1936. 1937. 1938. 
Prov- | —---— — ate 

ince. hee fey : oe Pay- 

: 937. 938. sty nterest | ment 

Total. Total. | Interest. Soe and Oo 

Sinking | Capi- 

Fund tal. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ > $ $ 

P.E.I...| 1,004,774! 767,636 2 86,0001} 231,825 a 2 2 Nil 

N.S....] 33,980,000} 49,674,625] 59,129, 853]) 1,348,625) 1,939,333] 2,067,199] 203,249] 2,270,448 vy 
N.B....| 47,612,809} 49.979,092| 62,627,812|| 1,782,787] 2,483,981) 2,542,916} 242,211} 2,785, 127/369.280 
Que....| 70,811,283} 80,736,741] 94,826,232] 4,514,084] 4,490,550) 3,653,150} 3,529,025) 7,182,175} Nil 

Ont... ./224,639, 350/258, 770, 555/291, 647, 936/13 , 630, 543/12 ,938,528)14, 582,397 2 14,582,397 4 

Man....| 17,794,182) 17,794,182) 18,050,417)} 884,795} 938,255) » 840,896 2 840,896 sf 

Sask.,..| 33,799,488] 33,673,494] 33,818,920] 1,600,936} 1,630,610) 1,542,932 3,186) 1,546,118 " 

Alta....| 37,025,514) 37,025,514] 39,701,159] 1,150,514} 1,062,155) 1,100,890 2 1,100,890} |“ 
B.C....| 41,297,772) 41,297,772] 39,856,076] 3,378,548) 3,378,548] 1,803,814 45,360] 1,849,174/203,336 
Totals .|507,965,172/569, 719, 611/639, 658, 405)28,376,832 29,043,7853|/28,134,194| 4,023,0314/32, 157, 225/572, 616 
11934 data. . 2 Not reported. 3 Less sinking fund payments in Ontario and Alberta. 


4 Less Ontario, Manitoba, and Alberta; see footnote 2. 


Provincial Government Revenue.—The taxation of motor vehicles, garages, 
chauffeurs, etc., is becoming an important source of Provincial Government income. 
In every province the following licences or permits, duly issued by the provincial 
authorities, are required: motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers (in all provinces except 
Alberta), operators or drivers, paid chauffeurs, dealers, garages, and gasoline and 
service stations. A sales tax on gasoline is also levied by each province. The 
more important sources from which provincial revenues from motor vehicles are 
derived are shown in Table 7. Dominion Government revenues from import duties, 
excise, and sales taxes are not included, 
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7.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor Vehicles, 1937 and 1938. 


Norre.—See the headnote to Table 6. 


Mileage 

Operators} Tax on yaotey 
Province Passenger aie Motor- Dealer and Motor | Gasoline Misc ae 

‘ Cars. 8- | eyeles. | Licences.| Chauf- Buses Tax. i aa sus 

feurs. and avarice 
Trucks. : 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1937. 

PB island. 101,352 34,589 116 620 4,443 529 269 , 232 414,122 
Nova Scotia...... 776,029 425,243 1,789 7,501 112,406 370] 2,006,489) 3,419,530 
New Brunswick... 525,554 391,297 1 3, 843 105, 804 5,294] 1,489,096) 2,515,366 
Quebeceieseers 3,189,079} 1,750,040 9,600 31,186] 1,124,140 110,713) 7,078, 230/13 673,199 
Ontario... eee 4,293,833] 2,640,876 9,744 26,231 949,251 423 ,553|17,644, 164/26, 687, 702 
Manitobais.-:...6 632,390 184,440 2,680 1 111,700 111,977] 2,270,660} 3,383,797 
Saskatchewan..... 1,103,440 258,140 1 19,034 70,638 114,515} 1,937,553) 3,605,107 


Alberta cei iok ohne 1,304,092} 440,939 2,739 24,417} 150,718) 204,619} 2,610,211) 4,799,366 
British Columbia..| 1,819,669} 629,881 10,053 16,445) 200,953 1,599) 3,118,312] 5,866,275 
PuRGnLy Pree 1,589 1,373 36 2 t . 2 3,388 


Totals, 1937..... 13,747,027) 6,756,818} 36,757?| 129.2875) 2,830,053)  973,169/38,373, 947/64, 367,852 


S| Oe 


1938. 
Pe island ana 99,015 48,193 117 665 4,410 450} 285,163 440,403 
Nova Scotia...... 731,944) 487,127 LAA WU OND) 117,001 5,744| 2,424,355) 3,873.535 
New Brunswick... 545,959} 421,100 1,126 22,072 105,546 8,684) 1,807,493} 2,962,953 
Quebec is... 4035 409,206) <1, 9738),079 12,001 33,603) 1,243,615 106,893) 7,637,151}14, 886,691 
Ontartormene cues a: 3,790,332] 2,405,903 4,790 23,411 952,304 407, 369}18, 503 , 789/26, 694,330 
Manitoba......... 684, 164 230,461 2,883 11,082 118,745 58,537] 2,529,088] 3,688,218 
Saskatchewan..... 1,022,250 211,959 1 17,933 78,877 146,200] 1,822,689} 3,518,079 
Albertaucn: ansecas 1,280,709) 438,083 3,076 24,076 WSae2on 315,649} 2,953,128) 5,217,876 
British Columbia..| 1,829,911 637,477 10,044 15,628} 228,180 116,881} 3,284,490} 6,189,490 
RY onto ees ie ae 1,565 1,455 48 2 2 2 2 3,470 


Totals, 1938..... 13,425,055) 6,855,437 35,6123} 156,190) 3,001,909) 1,166, 407/41, 247,346/67,475,045 


1 Included with ‘‘Miscellaneous’’. 2 Tax not applicable. 3 Incomplete, see footnote 1. 


Section 4.—Road Traffic. 


Up to the present the motor vehicle has affected passenger traffic more than 
freight traffic of the steam and electric railways. This diversion of passenger 
traffic has been effected largely by the private automobile, although the motor bus 
is rapidly becoming more important and now operates between all large centres. 
The motor truck also carries a considerable amount of freight, although no statistics 
showing the tonnage handled are as yet available. The difficulties of collecting 
statistics from the very large number of unorganized operators concerned are 
obvious. 


Widely differing opinions are held regarding the extent to which the motor 
vehicle has cut into railway traffic.* A definite conclusion cannot be reached until 
reliable statistics regarding motor-vehicle traffic are available. While undoubtedly 
the passenger motor vehicle now carries a certain amount of passenger traffic that 
would otherwise be carried by steam or electric railways, the error should be avoided 

* Counsel for the railways before the Transport Committee of the Senate of Canada in 1938 presented 
arguments showing a serious loss of revenue by the railways from motor-vehicle competition. On the 
other hand, in Automobile Facts and Figures, 1936, published by the Automobile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, estimates of railway and motor traffic are given which, in the field of freight movement, rather 


minimize the seriousness of the motor-truck competition, if conditions of motor traffic in Canada may be 
assumed to be similar to those of the United States. 
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of considering all the passenger movement by motor vehicles as a loss to the rail- 
ways. Much of that movement is due to the convenience and cheapness of motor- 
vehicle travel and would not take place at all under less favourable circumstances. 

Similar considerations apply, to some extent, to freight moved by motor trucks. 
Part of the short-haul truck traffic has displaced the horse-drawn vehicle rather than 
the railway. Furthermore, traffic diverted from the railways to motor vehicles has 
been offset to some extent by new traffic for the railways created by the auto- 
mobile industry, consisting of raw and finished products of manufacture, motor fuel 
and oil, and materials for construction and maintenance of roads suitable for motor 
travel. 

On the other hand a phase of this new competition with railway transportation 
has been its effect on freight rates. The railway rate structure took into con- 
sideration the value of the goods handled, i.e., bulk and low-value commodities were 
carried at relatively low rates, while manufactured and high-class commodities 
were at higher rates, the difference in rates having little relation to the difference 
in costs of transportation. Such a structure allowed raw materials to be moved 
cheaply and the railways were compensated by higher rates on the finished com- 
modities. ‘The motor truck is changing this; the motor-truck operator carries these 
high-class commodities at rates closer to actual costs and does not attempt to carry 
raw materials except in special cases. His costs are reduced by a right-of-way being 
supplied for which he pays only a part of the cost and, if his rates are much above the 
actual cost, the manufacturer can quite easily supply his own transportation. 
Some branch lines of the railways are practically deserted except for a short time 
each year when snow interferes with motor-vehicle operation. Consequently, 
railway losses include both losses from freight diverted and also from reductions in 
rates for high-class freight in attempts to retain such traffic without compensating 
increases in low-class freight rates. 


Gasoline Consumption.—All provinces require retail sales of gasoline to be 
reported and a tax is imposed on all gasoline consumed by motor vehicles using the 
highways and streets and also on that used for an increasing number of other pur- 
‘poses. However, the taxable gasoline is still largely consumed by motor vehicles 
and indicates in a general way the increase or decrease in the use of motor vehicles. 
Net sales are the differences between the total or gross sales reported and the quanti- 
ties on which the tax is refunded in whole or in part, or on which the tax is not 
imposed at the time of sale. 


8.—Sales of Gasoline in Canada, by Provinces, 1934-38. 


\ 


Province. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 

gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,639, 856 2,832,750 3,088,910 3,420, 163 3,631,360 
INO Va SCOblaet ce cas omens ean eae 20,016, 109 22,274,254 25,247,957 29,159,361 29,632,787 
New Brunswick............... 13,640,325 15,185,003 17,477,029 21,947,202 21,998,728 
AVE) (XG) Seles ROR a IRS Aa a 93,511,483 | 102,177,506 | 109,835,482 | 128,394,645 | 135,026,866 
(OTA S fe peer ee ey a aE Mee 252,976,407 | 272,680,687 | 282,827,724 | 324,858,959 | 337,880,996 
UML a Be] oN sn Sy pa Re dear yer eee 27,678,221! 28,448,689! | 30,561,665! | 34,635,432 38, 596, 582 
Saskatchewan................. 36, 784,519 39,166, 282 45, 966, 233 46,278,251 65,090, 674 
J NUL STORE iS ce 8 5 eA ee ee 45,194,297 47,442,690 60,387,814 75,166,087 73,724,520 
British Columbia............. 42,337, 785 43,410,411 48, 723 0371 54,567,327) | 57,157,813 
Totals, Gross Sales..... 534,779,002! | 573,618,272! | 624,115,851! | 718,427,427! | 762,740,326 
RRR S Sane let fests is static o's essen 57,868,513 73,214,746 91,260,543 | 115,022,668! | 130,722,877 
Totals, Net Sales....... 476,910,489! | 500,403,526! | 532,855,308! | 603,404,759 | 632,017,449 


t Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 
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Motor-Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required to report accidents but 
comprehensive statistics are not available for all provinces. The Vital Statistics 
Branch of the Bureau of Statistics compiles statistics on all deaths from motor- 
vehicle accidents and these are shown in Table 9. A direct comparison of such 
statistics between the provinces is of little value due to differences in size, population, 
motor-vehicle density, etc., but, to put them on somewhat the same basis, the 
average number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor vehicles has also been tabu- 
lated. These data still give no weight to differences in use of motor vehicles, differ- 
ences in climate, roads, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 

Table 10 shows the numbers of persons killed or injured in automobile accidents 
as reported by the motor-vehicle branches of the Provincial Governments. It is 
quite possible that the latter reported some persons as injured who subsequently 
died from the injuries and these would be included in the fatalities of the vital 
statistics shown in Table 9; also accidents that occurred late in December and re- 
sulted in deaths would be charged to December by the provincial authorities but to 
January of the next year in the vital statistics. Consequently, these data do not 
agree. 


9.— Deaths Resulting from Motor-Vehicle Accidents in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-38. 


i Nors.—Statisties in this table are compiled by the Vital Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. ; ais P 


: New : British 
Pans Nova : Mani- | Saskat-} Al- 
Year. Island. | Scotia. sae Quebec. Ontario. toba. |chewan.| berta. Cherie: Total. 
DEATHS. 


LO, Gin erent cheretary pee 1 

TOO Tay st auateeces eee 2 31 25 Doe, 387 32 24 30 Gil 865 
192 8Ue apes cere: 2 40 31 279 437 53 74 75 91 1,082 
1999 seeateaetineene i} 61 47 Sa 556 68 56 71 li 1,300 
TOSU Fee sda ner 10 54 72 338 517 60 51 aa 111 1,290 
TOS 1 eee: eee 5 49 45 355 574 60 50 67 Btn 1,316 
1032-0. nee il ol 49 OL 497 42 35 49 85 1,120 
1 O33) ek ces i Bete 2 47 22 256 416 38 82 64 78 955 
AUS. Wad 28 OR alin 5 41 52 275 528 41 30 61 82 1,115 
POS SRRES hee hee 2 57 40 314 571 53 40 45 102 1,224 
TOS OUR eee ae 7 60 41 371 564 53 47 72 101 1,316 
RO RA tea cm ee 7 971 67 405 774 66 47 50 124 1,6421 
LOSS. 20 sein cae 6 75 58 413 677 80 49 vai 110 1,545 

DEATHS PER 10,000 REGISTERED MOTOR VEHICLES. 
No No No No No. No. No No No No 

OD Gia es coi sc tsitle ee 2-89 10-82 5-11 16-89 6-23 4-67 2°16 5-03 8-82 |+ 7-23 
Ro 7 SP ee Ae 4-56 10-31 10-19 19-62 8-87 5-01 2-25 4-74 9-92, 9-15 
LO St ais Sect i e ee 3°68 11-39 11-00 18-79 8-90 7°45 6-08 8:40 10-25 10-05 
ASP TO eee Ge 1-63 15-30 14-76 19-05 10-12 8-74 4-30 7-12 11-23 10-82 
LOGOS aes. Set Sh oe 13-51 12-54 20-67 18-89 9-16 7-57 3:93 7-50 11-22 10-40 
1 ee ae 6-46 11-20 13-38 19-77 10-21 7-94 4-61 7-00 11-33 10-96 
OSS eis testee ho 5s 1-43 12-39 17-47 18:77 9-35 5:87 3-83 5-64 9-34 10-05 
OSS) A eae, Ln 2-88 11-62 8-20 16-00 8-00 © 5-53 3-78 7-43 8-81 8-82 
NOS4e ea EE css 6-94 9-78 17-87 16-62 9-74 5-82 3:28 6-83 8-91 9-82 
OSH Lee Gees aa 2°43 12-97 12-81 18-40 10-12 7-50 4-21 4-79 10-47 10-42 
Wes Ore nee veers Baie. 9-17 12-99 12:27 20-43 9-56 7-07 4-60 7-39 9-52 10-61 
I GAGS Aerie eta 8-73 19-381) 18-22 20-46 12-41 §-16 4-47 5:48 10-66 12-441 
18S eee ee 7:51 14:64 15:63 20-10 10-12 9-07 4-49 7-18 9-23 11-08 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book, 


ae 
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10.—Persons Killed or Injured in Motor-Vehicle Accidents, Showing Status of 
Person, 1938. 


Nore.—Statistics in this table are as reported by Provincial motor-vehicle authorities for the calendar 


year. 
Item. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 
Accidents. 
Fatal— 
Resulting in death of one 
or more persons........ 6 1 1 357 580 78 33 1 89 | 1,1432 
Non-fatal— 
Resulting in injury to one 
or more persons........ 314 1 1 4,413 | 8,547 | 1,657 486 i 1,844 |17,2612 
Resulting in property 
damage only........... 1 1 1 4,798 | 4,588 | 1,507 631 1 3,140 |14, 6642 
Totals, Accidents..... 320 | 2,206 | 1,040 | 9,568 |13,715 | 3,242 | 1,150 | 4,620 | 5,073 |40,9342 


-———————— | ___—. | — | — J —_ | ——_ |] —____ _. | —_ | —_ __ __ | ___ ___.. 


Persons Killed. 


Pedestrians ian sqosat 0s. 3 21 1 205 259 43 5 1 43 5792 
Motorcyclists (drivers and 
passengers)..... SOR 1 1 1 7 12 1 1 a 3 222 
Drivers of other motor 
VENICIESS ete Dk wok nr ckis 1 1 Bet) 120 10 1 21 
Passengers and attendants i 152 12 5722 
of other motor vehicles... 1 1 1 203 26 1 27 
Occupants of horse-drawn 
WEHICIOS Seen cic seats eS a4 2 1 1 11 3 1 t 1 2 192 
Pedal cyclists.............. 1 3 1 27 43 8 1 A 6 872 
Others-Hs. eek lai 1 2 1 1 4 6 2 1 1 102 
Totals, Persons 
1G) LT) Spee teen 6 773 55 402 640 70 43 52 102 | 1,4472 
Persons Injured. 
Pedestrians. 1c cans os crane’ 1 2812} 184 | 2,331 | 3,361 619 74 1 616 | 7,4662 
Motorcyclists (drivers and 
passengers)............-- 1 a 1 146 233 ou 7 1 103 5262 
Drivers of other motor 
WODICIGS tos cricnioet cate 1 1 . i 2,250 214 1 450 
Passengers and attendants 047 i 12,1212 
of other motor vehicles... 1 1 394 (| 4,403 491 1 989 
Occupants of horse-drawn 
MENICIOS noose >. c= oe gst a 1 1 ? 554 189 138 29 20 1 13 |\5 9412 
Pedaicyclists.............. 1 332 551 | 1,298 294 30 1 291 |{* 
MBER ETS ter Cec oe sto ietccn ye bake 1 1 1 A 1 27 11 1 2 402 
Totals, Persons 
Injured........... 1 1,688 633 | 5,764 |11,683 | 1,389 847 717 | 2,464 |24,5852 
1 Not reported. 2 Incomplete, see footnote 1. 3 Includes two fatalities resulting from 


non-highway accidents. 


PART IV.—WATERWAYS.* 


Under this heading the statistics relating to shipping, aids to navigation, canals, 
and harbours are brought together because they are all essential and integral parts 
of the facilities for water-borne traffic; these facilities work together to promote the 
expeditious handling of the same freight without reference to transhipment which 

* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to naviga- 


tion, harbours, administrative services, and Government merchant marine, by the Department_of 
Transport and the National Harbours Board; graving docks and part of the financial statistics, by the De- 


- partment of Public Works; Panama Canal, by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone; other canal traflic, 


and statistics of shipping, by the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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may or may not be necessary to overcome intervening obstacles. Under this 
form of treatment all the facilities for water-borne traffic are first presented, then 
the cost or other available financial statistics and, finally, figures that give some 
indication of the traffic handled. The general aim is to present a balanced picture 
of water transportation so far as the data permit. 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping 
was consolidated under the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934). The Act was a 
sequel to the passage of the Statute of Westminster in 1931, under which the Parlia- 
ment of Canada accepted full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian shipping. 
The Canada Shipping Act was a comprehensive piece of legislation and constituted, 
in fact, the incorporation in the shipping law of Canada of features of international 
agreements and of British and previous Canadian legislation. A brief summary of the 
Act is given at pp. 681-683 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Section 1.—Equipment and Facilities. 


The developments and equipment to facilitate water traffic are classified under 
the sub-headings of shipping, aids to navigation and miscellaneous works, canals, and 
harbours. A subsection is added giving figures of administrative activities regarding 
the pilotage service, steamship inspection, personnel, and accidents to shipping. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping. 


Although a large part of the water-borne traffic, especially inland and coast- 
wise, is carried in ships of Canadian registry, the commerce of the Dominion is by 
no means entirely dependent upon Canadian shipping since all waterways, including 
canals, and inland lakes and rivers, are open upon equal terms, except in the case of 
the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of the world. 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act, every ship 
that falls under the definition of ‘British ship” given in Sect. 6 of the Act and 
is controlled as to management and use in Canada, must, unless registered 
elsewhere in the Empire, be registered in Canada. An exception is made in the 
case of ships not exceeding 10 tons register and engaged solely in coastal or 
inland navigation. A ship (whatever her qualification for British registry) that 
is not registered in any part of His Majesty’s dominions, is not entitled to the 
privileges accorded to British ships. Vessels about to be built may be recorded, 
and vessels being built or equipped must be recorded, by a registrar of British ships 
under the Act. The procedure for the registration in Canada of British ships and 
the issuance of certificates is covered in Sects. 9-36. Sects. 64-70 govern the registry 
of alterations (or the registering anew if such be required) and lay down penalties 
for non-compliance with the requirements. The conditions governing transfer of 
registry are also laid down. 


For a record of the number and tonnage of ships engaged in the carrying trade 
of Canada, see the tables under Section 3 (pp. 692-695) of this Part of the chapter. 
The tables are included there under traffic statistics because they relate more directly 
to traffic and services than merely to the shipping available. For an account of the 
shipping services operated by the Dominion Government, see pp. 682-686. 


ee 
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1.—Numbers and Net Tonnages of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1934-38, Together with Details of Tonnage Statistics, 
1938. 


NET REGISTERED TONNAGES, 1934-38. 


1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Province. | | 

No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. 

P.Eisland?.: <.: 140 11,060} 140 11,077} 148 11,248} 102 9,891 91 8,991 
Nova Scotia..... 1,391 99,860) 1,434 99,115) 1,513 94,654} 1,616 89,921} 1,570 79,341 
New Brunswick. .| 1,061 43,911) 1,025 42,530} 1,003 44,447] 1,078 44,960} 9891 38,465 
Quebec.......... 1,291} 463,591] 1,312} 460,313) 1,393) 457,229) 1,255) 445,031] 1,146) 427,591 
Ontario cine tae 1,772| 418,167) 1,777| 421,203] 1,773} 420,211) 1,588) 401,463] 1,328} 389,101 
Manitoba........ 114 11,943 87 8,157); 131 8,169 83 7,726 87 8,416 
Saskatchewan.... 5 397 5 397 5 397 3 240 2 201 
British Columbia} 3,086} 341,650} 3,096] 241,372) 3,394; 325,537) 3,165) 324,177) 3,068} 319,545 
UkOpeveeensess ca 5,074 18 5,179 18 5,179 19 Poe 18 5,025 


Totals....... 8,877| 1,395,653) 8,894) 1,389,343) 9,373) 1,367,071) 8,909) 1,338,726) 8,201) 1,276,676 


TONNAGE STATISTICS, 1938. 


Item. No. | Tonnage. Item. © No. | Tonnage. Item. No. | Tonnage. 
Vessels on Can- Vessels Added to VesselsRemoved 
adian Register— Register during from Register 
Year— during Year— 
Steam and 
MOtOr dose ase 6,008} 849,097|'Transferred from Transferred to 
other countries. 31 11,757) other countries 41 15,769 
Sail and un- 
Teese. es a 2,193)  427,579)}Of Canadian con- Wrecked, des- 
struction....... 581 21,746)| troyed, or re- 


moved for 
other causes..| 1,279 71,980 
Alterations...... - 5, 734|Alterations..... - 3,538 


Totals...... 8,201 1,276, 676 Totals....... 612 39,237 Totals...... 1,320 91,287 


Subsection 2.—Aids to Navigation and Miscellaneous Works. 


Included under this heading are the lighthouses and the whole system of marine 
danger signals on the east and west coasts of Canada, on Hudson Bay and Strait, the 
St. Lawrence River and Gulf, the inland rivers and lakes, and at the entrances to 
harbours—a very extensive system designed to provide safe navigation in all 
Canadian waters. In addition, a pilotage service is maintained in waters where 
navigation is difficult; this service is described under marine services at p. 683. 
As a further aid to safe navigation, there are chains of radio signal and direction- 
finding stations which are described under radiotelegraphy, at pp. 723-724. 
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2.—Marine Danger Signals Maintained in Canada, Fiscal Years 1928-39. 


Norts.—In addition to the aids to navigation listed, approximately 9,268 unlighted buoys, balises, 
dolphins, and beacons are maintained. The figures are supplied by tne Department of Transport. 


Description. 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1987. | 1938. | 1939. 
No. | No. No; | Now) No. | Nes Now eNO, Now| eNO. NoamnONOs 

DGights!< tee eects are 1,771} 1,815] 1,855] 1,912} 1,928] 1,922) 1,924] 1,920) 1,938] 1,959) 1,983) 2,012 
hichtshipssreascecceten. 1h 11 11 11 11 11 11 12 12 11 10 11 
Light-keepers........:.. 1 AZO) 192) W208 122 rileh coOlel: 230) 11 220) e225) le220l bly ole ecooimel cao 
Rog whistiesener reste 6 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
DITENSs sce ee oe a B 2 2 2 2 2 2 »y 2 2 3 
Disphones) anes 1 5Siet pel D S| eG 2 ee Geel (Ol murat 171 170} 169} 168} 168} 169 
BRoeibells), 225 ieee. 36 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 37 38 38 
Hand fosthorns nsec: TST DAN SUSI ee TR IRB © tps Gly 155} 158] 158; 158) 156 
4 


Hand fog bells.......... 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Gas, and combinatio ; 
gas, whistling, and bell 


DUGVB. O. eek faeee es 401 411} 425} 429) 486] .444| 440} 438) 441) 445! 460] 456 
Whistling buoys........ 38 4 40 40 42 42 41 41 41 4] 39 41 
Belllouoysh ee jaca 104 111 119 119 119 122 122 122 124 126 127 124 
Submarine bells........ 6 4 4 4 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Fog guns and bombs.... 6 D iis iN 5 ‘3 5 4 6 9 12 13 


Fog alarm stations only.. 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 


A great deal.has been done to improve navigable waters by dredging in channels 
and harbours, by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works 
to maintain or control water levels. Probably the largest task of this nature has 
been the St. Lawrence River Ship Channel. An extensive floating plant is in service 
to maintain and improve the deep-water channel from Montreal to the sea for 
ocean-going shipping. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are 
works to guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and also the control of roads and 
bridges that cross navigable channels. In order to prolong the season of naviga- 
tion in important waters that freeze over in: winter, ice-breaking operations are 
carried on at both the beginning and end of winter. This is particularly the case 
in connection with sea-going shipping from Montreal. 


3.—Duration of the Season of Open Navigation in the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 
1911-39. 


Norr.—For the years 1882-1910, see Canada Year Book 1934-35, p. 756. 


First Last First Last 

Soe Arrival Departure oe ey Arrival Departure 
Year. Guevara from Sea, for Sea, Year. Ole ae te from Sea, for Sea, 
Montreal. | Montreal | Montreal Montreal | Montreal | Montreal 

: Harbour. Harbour. ; Harbour. | Harbour. 

19112 2 ee Apr. 25 Apr. 26 DCC Aho a tlO2 6 nee May 1 May" 3 21>) Dec. =.6 
ate Banga ganar a cH re ey ~ ee Tee a Apr. ll Apr. 12 2 6 
See aco OV SS POS eee ay en ee 0) 
IC ea wea 3p 25 cs 29 Dec. 4 19297. eee is 10 she 20 ss 7 
LOU eee c 14 $3 30 H 11 OS Oe aces alee os 12 a 21 . 12 
ae arate, Sees 4 & May d ‘ 4 HED eee ee Mar. 19 . 15 y 11 
“ene Gaeta se eS O82 ae ete es i Dd Bs 14 “f 8 
GS aererecte sp. 2 Sey, ae i Af 14 OBS eee ied es o 23 So 14 “ 6 
LOMO ree eek oe ne 16 Apr. 22 id 10 O54 ere cote 6 28 : 26 ee 8 
O20 Rs Sens ss 18 * 25 a 7 LOB eee, sr $f 30 = 15 ¢ 9 
OD eee retells: Mar. 29 Hf & ORG ers eae as 28 g 13 ss 11 
RO ZO. Rate Apr pels poaer 24: s 2 TOS} Soa Apr. 9 oe = 8 
19 28ers hres 2 ny 29 May 3 S$ 2 LOS See eee MH 12 SS 18 Ne 4 
He ica eee =: + Apr. fe 5 3 O89 oe se Mang!) e 29 “s 12 

DOM Ae os = 2 7 9 


1“‘Channel Open” means it can be navigated although there may be floating ice still in the river. 
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Subsection 3.—Canals. 


Before the period of extensive railway construction, which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’ s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the Great 
Lakes, and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. These routes 
were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages, and to eliminate the toil 
of unloading, transporting, and reloading at the portages the canals of Canada were 
constructed. 


4.—Canals of Canada Under the Control of the Department of Transport, Length 
and Lock Dimensions, 1940. 


Locks. 
Length |——-————__—_—_—_—_——_—_—_—_—- 
Name. Location. of Minimum Dimensions. 
Canal. || No. |——-- ———_———— 
Length.) Width. | Depth. 
' miles ft. ft ft 
St. Lawrence— 
ACHINGR tetas we: Montreal to Lachine............... 8:74 5 270 45 141 
, Soulanges... 5... 5.... Cascades Point to Coteau Landing..| 14-67 5 280 46 151 
of GEA eed na ae Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing...| 11-00 6 270 43-67} 141 
Farran’s Point......:. Farran’s Point Rapids} i205 .G.. 1-28 1 800 50 161 
Rapide Plates)... IWNOETISO UNO te Meee ira ee ee ars 3-89 2, 270 45 141 
(RODS atta aia carne Iroquois) toiCardinaluve.s:sis voo..0 7-36 3 270 45 141 
Welland Ship........... Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port 
Colborne, Lake Erie............. 27-60 8 859 80 302 
Sault Ste. Marie........ Sankt, Sten Mane, Ontiveros: 1-38 1 900 60 18-25 
Richelieu River— 
oie OWES eee Re St eOure Quers nein mele racers ins 0-12 1 339 45 12 
C@hamblyegis. te Chambly to ‘St. Johns; Quet: i... 11-78 9 120-5) 23-25 6-5 
Ottawa River— 
SEGAA NON wiladay clase Junctionof St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
| RTH) Std eeu ae UR See pai eae 0-12 1 200 45 9 
Cariblonhsaisenes i Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River..... 0-94 2 200 45 0) 
Grenville, reso tet sun asses Long Sault Rapids, Ottawa River... 5-94 5 200 45 9-5 
Miscellaneous—_ . 
JRA AG Ley ah Ul aeiece ee nate Secale ae OC CAW at DOPAMNO STON. Soca eee cals 126-25 47 134 33 5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch) 6-50 2 134 33 5 
SE POM Gent ace peeecres ue okies Trenton to Peterborough Lock, ae 
Peter borouch Ase iees fant oe ee 88-74 18 175 33 63 
Peterborough Lock to Swift Rapids.| 135-71 24 134 33 ./ 6 
Swift Rapids to Port Severn....... 16-004 (marine railways) mig od 
Port Severn Lock........ DeLee ee a - 1 100 e225 6 
Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
Branehiy gfe VOLERs Fak Si aoe! EPPS 8-35 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog 
J Byki NIKE] ai) jah tena toga ae ci Rei 26-65 Nil - - - 
Vee, cemeteries 3 Isthmus of Murray—Bay of Quinte.. 5-155 ca - - - 
St. Peters 4'5 aor ane St. Peters Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, 
j Cape Breton iN .Stasig eit. tan 0-50} 1 300 48 186 
1 Navigable depths are occasionally less at times of extremely low water. 2 Minimum depth 
between locks 25 ft. 3 This depth may be increased to 8 ft. 4 ins., on reasonable notice being given 
ioe the accommodation of larger commercial vessels. 4 Minimum depth of navigable channels is 
Batt. 5 Minimum depth of canal with Lake Ontario at elevation 244 {t. above sea-level is 11 ft. 


: The depth of canal prism is 17 ft. 


The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
Canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700. Only after the conquest of Canada by 
the British, however, were improvements of the main water routes made. In the 
early part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and the intro- 
duction of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. 
Although some of the early canals were constructed primarily for military purposes, 
they soon became essential to the commercial life of the country. However, since 
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the development of railways in Canada, and even more since the growth of motor- 
vehicle traffic, the canals, with the exception of those on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
River route, are playing a minor part in the transportation activities of the country. 

The principal canals of Canada are under the jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Department of Transport and each is accessible from the Atlantic Ocean. They 
serve six routes: (1) Montreal to Port Arthur and Fort William, via the St. Lawrence 
River and Great Lakes; (2) Montreal to the International Boundary near Lake 
Champlain, via the Richelieu River; (3) Montreal to Ottawa, via the Ottawa River; 
(4) Ottawa to Perth and Kingston, via the Rideau and Cataraqui Rivers; (5) Trenton, 
at the mouth of the Trent River on Lake Ontario, to the mouth of the Severn River 
on Lake Huron; and (6) St. Peters, Nova Scotia, on the Atlantic Ocean, to the Bras 
d’Or Lakes. The aggregate length of these six routes is 1,890 miles, the total of 
actual canal being 509 miles. A detailed description of the individual canals is given 
at pp. 626-629 of the 1926 Year Book. 

Under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Department of Public Works are St. 
Andrews Lock (length, width, and draft, respectively, 215, 45, and 17 feet) at Selkirk 
on the Red River, Man., and two or three smaller and widely separated locks in 
other provinces. There are also a few small isolated locks, each controlled under the 
authority of the province in which it is situated. 


Subsection 4.—Harbours. 

Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness with- 
out taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at 
many of the ports. Equipment designed to facilitate interchange movements 
includes the necessary docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of 
them for freight, warehouses for the handling of general cargo, and special equip- 
ment for such bulk freight as lumber, coal, oil, grain, etc. Equipment may include 
cold storage, harbour railway and switching connections, grain elevators, coal 
bunkers, oil storage tanks, and, in the main harbours, dry-dock accommodation. 

Eight of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National 
Harbours Board; seven others by commissions which include municipal as well as 
Dominion Government appointees; and the remainder by harbour masters directly 
under the authority of the Department of Transport. 

At most ports, in addition to the harbour facilities owned by the National 
Harbours Board or other operating commission, there are dock and handling 
facilities owned by private companies such as railways, pulp and paper, oil, and 
sugar industries, etc. At a number of ports there are also graving docks which are » 
dealt wih separately. 


5.—Facilities of Six of the Principal Harbours of Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1939. 


Item. Halifax. aay Quebec. Ee bhi Montreal. *e bs 
Minimum depth of approach channel. ft. 50 30 35 30 32-5 35 
Harbour railway. . Ree TOES 31 57 32 5 57-6 35 
Piers, wharves, jetties, oto aes No. 461 17 36 3 116 27 
Length of berthing use OR ae ft; 32,716 14,383 32,505 7,400 62,111 28,600 
Transit shed floor space...........8sq.ft.| 1,236,804 824,000 743, 642 192,000) 2,039,000; 1,310,000 


Cold storage warehouse capacity. .cu. ft.| 1,000,000) 880,000} 500,000 Nil 4,628,000} 1,277,000 
Grain Elevators— 


Wapacity Mess. wileeet. See *  bu.} 2,200,000} 3,000,000) 4,000,000) 2,000,000)15, 162,000|18, 641,500 
Woaadingerates.. | ce. aes bu. per hr. 75, 000 150, 000 90, 000 32,000} 400,00); 312,000 
Floating crane capacity........... tons 75 2 50 Nil 15 50 
Coal dock storage capacity........ . 63, 000 34,000} 215,000} 300,000) 2,000,000 Nil 
Oil tank storage capacity......... gal.!75, 307,610! 9,818, 000/26, 280,000 Nil 4,290, 000| 79, 854, 000 


' Exeluding Government piers. ee feos bee wie oe ep cul x 
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National Harbours Board.*—Prior to 1935 the administration of each of 
Canada’s national harbours was under a local harbour commission, appointed by 
-the Dominion Government and operating under special Dominion statutes. These 
harbour commissions were financed by the revenues of their respective ports, by the 
use of their limited borrowing power, and, to a great degree, by loans from the 
Dominion Government. With the object of bringing these national harbours under 
unified governmental control, the National Harbours Board Act was introduced 
and passed at the 1936 session of Parliament, and went into effect on Oct. 1 of that 
year. The Act was based mainly on recommendations made by Sir Alexander 
Gibb, noted British engineer with a wide experience in port construction and opera- 
tion, who was engaged by the Dominion Government in 1931 to undertake a survey 
of the national port situation in Canada. Prior to the passing of this Act, the 
Dominion Government had, in 1935, put into effect some of the principal recom- 
mendations resulting from this survey. This was effected by the appointment of 
three senior Government officials at Ottawa to act as Harbour Commissioners of the 
seven national ports that it was intended to bring under centralized control. This 
form of administration continued to function until the National Harbours Board 
Act was passed and the permanent Board was appointed. 


The National Harbours Board Act provides for the creation of a Board con- 
sisting of three members under the direction of, and responsible to, the Minister of 
Transport. In legal parlance, the Board is a statutory corporation created as an 
agency of the Crown and charged with the administration, management, and control 
of the harbours and properties placed under its jurisdiction. By the provisions of 
the Act, the powers, rights, and obligations of the former local harbour commissions 
were vested in the new Board, thus insuring continuity in respect to outstanding 
rights and obligations. . 

At the outset, the National Harbours Board was entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the ports of Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Chi- 
coutimi, and Vancouver. Since 1936, the port of Churchill on Hudson Bay, the 
grain elevator at Prescott on the St. Lawrence, and the grain elevator at Port Col- 
borne on Lake Erie, were placed under the Board, pursuant to a provision in the Act 
that permits the Governor in Council to transfer any harbour or property of the 
Dominion to the Board for administrative purposes. 


The Act gives the Board wide and general powers of management and control. 
Certain powers are reserved to the Governor in Council, the chief of which is the 
making of rates'and tolls on vessels and goods moving into or out of the harbours 
under the Board’s jurisdiction. Such tariffs of rates and tolls are prepared by the 
Board after careful study. Recommendations respecting them are made by the 
Minister of Transport and submitted by him to the Governor in Council; the tariff 
becomes effective upon publication in the Canada Gazette. 

The Board operates on an annual budget submitted each year to the Minister 
of Transport, as required by the Act. The funds of each port must be kept separate 
and there must be no intermingling or transfer of funds from one port to another. 
The Minister of Finance is empowered to make advances for working capital not 
exceeding $1,000,000 at any given time, such advances being repayable annually. 
The accounts of each port and the staff handling these accounts are under the direc- 
tion and control of the Department of Finance, and all revenues received and expend- 
itures made by the Board are subject to audit by the Auditor General of Canada. 


* Contributed by R. O. Campney, K.C., Chairman, National Harbours Board, Ottawa. 
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The Board is required to obtain by parliamentary vote funds necessary to meet de- 
ficits on account of operation and maintenance, interest due to the public on bonds 
outstanding, and new capital expenditures. As outstanding bond issues mature, 
they are retired by moneys voted by Parliament, and the moneys thus voted become 
capital obligations of the Board to the Government. 

Local and maintenance engineering is carried on by the local port staffs. New 
capital works, where they have been approved by Parliament and funds for the 
construction thereof have been voted, are planned and supervised by the Board’s 
staff of engineers permanently located at Ottawa. Where such works to be exe- 
cuted involve an expenditure of $10,000 or more, public tenders must be called. 

Local management of each of the harbours under the Board’s jurisdiction de- 
volves upon the Board’s chief official at the port—the Port Manager. He is en- 
trusted with the actual operation and maintenance of the port and is in charge of 
the local staff. In addition to his administrative duties, the Port Manager is charged 
with the responsibility of developing and maintaining close contact with port users, 
local authorities, and business organizations. 

The National Harbours Board at present administers assets representing a 
capital investment of approximately $225,000,000, comprising, in the aggregate, 
wharves and piers providing 25 miles of berthing space capable of accommodating 
212 modern passenger and cargo vessels at one time; 84 transit sheds with floor 
space of 5,500,000 square feet; 14 grain elevators with a total capacity of 43,000,000 
bushels; 3 cold-storage terminals with a combined storage capacity of 6,000,000 
cubic feet; 3 terminal railway systems with a total trackage in excess of 120 miles; 
2 bridges; and a multitude of smaller diversified facilities. In addition, the Board 
has large areas of land under lease as industrial sites. 

The ports and properties administered by the National Harbours Board are as 
follows :— 

The ports of Halifax, N.S., and Saint John, N.B., on the Atlantic Coast, are 
all year around ports, but have their busiest season in the winter months when the 
St. Lawrence River is closed to navigation. In both these ports the Board controls 
and operates practically all the facilities. 

At Halifax, 7 large piers with approximately 23 miles of berthing, and equipped 
with 13 transit sheds; a grain elevator with a capacity of 2,200,000 bushels; and a cold- 
storage terminal with modern freezing facilities and 1,000,000 cubic feet of storage 
are operated by the Board. 

At Saint John, the harbour facilities administered by the Board include 7 
piers with between 2 and 24 miles of berthing and 15 transit sheds. The Board also 
administers a grain elevator at this port, with a capacity of 1,500,000 bushels and 
served by over 2 miles of grain galleries, which is operated by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway under agreement with the Board. 

On the St. Lawrence River, the Board pare the Harbours of Quebec, 
Three Rivers, and Montreal, and the port of Chicoutimi, situated 75 miles up the 
Saguenay River, a tributary of the St. Lawrence. These ports are closed to naviga- 
tion during the winter months. 

At Quebec, the Board operates 4 main piers with over 34 miles of berthing 
and 9 transit sheds. Grain elevator space with a capacity of 4,000,000 bushels, 
a cold-storage warehouse with a capacity of 500,000 cubic feet, a fish-freezing and 
storage warehouse with a capacity of 1,000,000 pounds, and 32 miles of terminal 
railway also come under the jurisdiction of the Board. 

At Three Rivers, the Board operates 3 large wharves with 14 miles of berthing 
and 8 transit sheds. 
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At Montreal, the Board operates all the port facilities, including 28 piers and 
wharves, with 27 transit sheds and over 10 miles of berthing; 4 grain elevators 
with a total capacity of 15,000,000 bushels, served by 3} miles of grain galleries; a 
cold-storage terminal with a capacity of over 4,500,000 cubic feet; and over 60 miles of 
terminal railway. The Board also operates the Jacques Cartier Bridge over the 
St. Lawrence which was completed some years ago at a cost of $19,000,000. 


At Chicoutimi, the Board operates 2,600 linear feet of wharf, 2 transit sheds, and 
8,500 feet of railway tracks. 


At the port of Vancouver on the Pacific Coast, the Board operates 2 piers 
and 2 jetties, with 1? miles of berthing and 6 transit sheds. The Board also 
administers 4 grain elevators with a capacity of nearly 9,000,000 bushels, which 
are operated under leases by private parties. It operates 30 miles of terminal railway 
and maintains storage for almost 500,000 gallons of vegetable and fish oil, and 
operates a fish dock and ice plant as well as other smaller facilities. The Board also 
has under its jurisdiction the Second Narrows Bridge. 


At the Port of Churchill on Hudson Bay, the Board operates a large pier and 
transit shed and a grain elevator with a capacity of 2,500,000 bushels. 


At Prescott, Ont., on the upper St. Lawrence River, the Board operates the 
large terminal grain elevator which has a capacity of 5,500,000 bushels. 


At Port Colborne, Ont., at the Lake Erie entrance to the Welland Ship Canal, 
the Board operates a grain elevator with a capacity of 3,000,000 bushels. 


Operating revenues and expenditures of each of these harbours and elevators 
are given for the years 1935-39 in Table 15, p. 690. 


Since the entry of Canada into the War, the importance of the national harbours, 
as a link between Canada’s extensive railway systems and inland waterways and the 
great ocean trade routes of the world, has greatly increased. Expeditious handling 
of supplies destined for overseas is of vital importance to the success of Canada’s 
war effort. The increased harbour facilities under governmental control in 1938 as 
compared with the year preceding the War of 1914-18 is an important factor in the | 
solution of the shipping problems of the Government during the present conflict. 
Canadian ports are in a much better position for the smooth and expeditious handling 
of traffic than at the outbreak of war in 1914. 


5A.—Facilities Operated and Controlled by the National Harbours Board in the Six 
Principal Harbours, 1938, Compared with Government-Operated Facilities 
in 1913. 


_ Berthage Space. || Transit Shed Space.|| Elevator Capacity. || Cold Storage Space. 
ort. Ss —] 
1913. 1938. 1913. 1938. 1913. 1938. 1913. 1938. 
tte ft. sq. ft. Rio pilin bu. bu. cu. ft. cu. ft. 
EP ANITAN sant. 4,030 13, 600 109, 768} 1,273,000 Nil 2,200, 000 Nil 1,000,000 
Saint John...... 7,795 11,800} 394,000 745,700 an 1,500,000 ie Nil 
Quebec.......... 11, 600 19, 000, 362, 600 721, 260 250, 000 4,000, 000 ‘¢ 500, 000 
Three Rivers.... 4,052 7,400 47,925 192, 000; il Nil Oy Ni 
Montreal........ 37,488 54,384! 1,500,000} 2,015,000) 5,750,000) 15,000,000 is 4,628,000 
Vancouver...... Nil 9,500 Nil 567,000 Nil 8,610,000 Ke Nil 
Totals! es: : 64,965 115, 684|| 2,414, 293| 5,513,960) 6,000,000! 381,310,000, Nil 6, 128, 000 


Public Harbours and Harbour Masters.—In other ports, the Governor 
in Council as formerly, may create public harbours by proclamation, as provided 
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by Part X of the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934), and the Minister of Transport 
may, from time to time, appoint harbour masters for these ports, who will administer 
them under rules and regulations approved by the Governor in Council. Re- 
muneration of these harbour masters will be from fees levied on vessels under the 
terms of the Act. 


Graving Docks.—The Department of Public Works of the Dominion Govern- 
ment has constructed five dry docks, dimensions of which are shown in Table 6. 
The dock at Kingston, Ont., is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding Company, 
while the old Esquimalt Dry Dock was temporarily transferred to the Department of 
National Defence on Nov. 1, 1934. This transfer is to be effective until such time as 
the dock is commercially required, when it will be returned to the control of the 
Department of Public Works. The large dry docks at Lauzon, Que., and Esquimalt, 
B.C., can be divided into two parts and were built at a cost of approximately 
$3,850,000 each. Under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 17), 
several docks have been subsidized by payments of 3 to 4 p.c. per annum on the 
original cost for a given number of years, as shown in Table 7. 


6.— Dimensions of Graving Docks Owned by the Dominion Government. 


Width at— Depth of Rise of Tide. 
Location. Length. Water 
——_-——] on Sill. —— 
Coping. | Bottom. { Entrance. Spring. | Neap. 
ft ft {t Gs ft ft {t 
Lauzon, Que., A ae PUR SRSA? 1,150 144 105 120 40:0 H.W 18 13-3 
Lauzon, Que., Lorne............ 600-3 100 59-5 62 25-8 H.W. 18 13-3 
Esquimalt, B. oi jan dock)!.. 450-7 90 41 65 29:0 H.W. | 7to 10} 3to8 
Esquimalt h:Cerct.. cane Loans 149 126 135 40:0 H.W. | 7to 10} 38to8 
Kingston, Ons eer FE. oOoT0 79 47 55 14-7 L.W - - 


1 Not in use. 


7.—Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks Subsidized under the Dry Docks Sub- 
sidies Act, 1910. 


Depth 

Location. Length.| Width.| over being Subsidy. 
, Sill. Cate ha 
fos ths av; $ 
Collingwood : No: 1; Qntia ise wenne 515-8 59-8 14-0 500,000} 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Collingwood: No: 2) Ontal, oe eee eee 413-2 95 14-0 306,965] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Port-Arthur,Ontetss 6. is eee eens 708-3 77-6 16-2 | 1,258,050} 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Montreal, Que. (floating dock), 

Duke OL Conngugnin @ are re eee 601 100 31-5 | 3,000,000} 32 p.c. for 35 years. 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (floating dock).......... 600 100 322 | 2,199,168] 32 p.c. for 35 years. 
Saint John, N-B ‘kere eee Panda ee ee cance Ses 1,164-5 133 40 5,500,000} 4% p.c. for 35 years. 
North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock)...... 556°5 98 28% | 2,500,000} 43 p.c. for 35 years. 

1 Subsidy payments have been completed. 2 28 ft. over blocks. 3 Over blocks. 


Subsection 5.—Marine Services and Operations of the Dominion 
Government. 


The services covered by this subsection are those dealing with the pilotage 
service, steamship inspection, sea-faring personnel, and accidents to shipping, 
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and the operations are those of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, and the 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships. 


Pilotage.—This service functions under the provisions set forth in Part VI of 
the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1984). Qualified pilots may offer their services to 
the stranger in local and confined waters. At the same time, pilotage might also 
be considered as a method of insurance—the fewer accidents, the cheaper insurance 
rates will be. 


There are 40 pilotage districts in Canada, eight of which, namely, Sydney, 
Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa, British 
Columbia, and Churchill, are under the Minister of Transport as Pilotage Authority. 
The Pilotage District of New Westminster, B.C., is under a local authority. The 
other districts function under local Pilotage Authorities appointed by the Governor 
in Council under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act. 


Table 8 shows the number and aggregate tonnage of ships using pilots for the 
major Canadian ports during the two latest fiscal years. Corresponding statistics 
are not available for the St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa District. 


8.— Details of Pilotage, by Districts, Fiscal Years 1938 and 1939. 


1938. 1939. 


District. hee 
Ships N Ships 
A : et : ; Net 
Pilots. ae Tonnage. Pilots. dope Tonnage: 

No. No. tons. No. No. tons. 
Sydney. eos see ee 19 Dison 2,758, 292 19 2,130 4,614,437 
Palitaxie wee. ear oS. eee e 20 2,190 7,757,549 20 2,057 7,545, 185 
Saintes Olilien: cane aie aera mee: 12 958 2,887,054 12 ~ 980 3,003 , 537 
OuebeC Hien ts beer sk eee 60 3,621 13, 620, 553 61 3,882 15, 124, 634 
NMEOREPOAL 28 tcee oe ick PN Fn 78 5, 863 14,645,178 78 6,518 15,825,177 
MBBUECHIN Gaon ie oorltae Cosine 1 7 17,157 1 8 20,598 
British Columbias.. .)...6...0..6.5 34 3,514 14, 141, 137 35 3,675 14,572,084 
New Westminster............... 7 966 3,457,444 7 1,034 3,638, 646 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service provided for 
under Part VII of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, consists of a headquarters staff, 
at Ottawa, and staffs of inspectors at the principal ocean and inland ports. The 
Act provides for a Board, known as the Board of Steamship Inspection, which decides 
on questions arising out of the administration of the Act. The Steamship Inspection 
Service is responsible for the administration and carrying out of the provisions of 
Part VII of the Act respecting the periodic inspection of power-driven ships and the 
issue of inspection certificates, the assignment of load lines, the conditions under 
which dangerous goods may be carried in ships, and the protection against accident 
of workers employed in loading or unloading ships. The Steamship Inspection 
Service is also responsible for the administration and carrying out of the provisions 


of Part II of the Act relating to the certification and employment of marine engineers, 
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9.—Steamship Inspection, by Inspection Divisions, Fiscal Years 1938 and 1939. 


Vessels Inspected. 


Year and Division. 


Registered or 


Registered or 


Vessels Not 


Owned Owned Mw abe 
in the Dominion. Elsewhere. 
gross gross gross 
1938. No. tonnage. No. tonnage. No. tonnage. 
Halifax ee) steer ccs seep cranes 94 150, 705 21 107,937 Nil - 
Saint Ohne aoa: mae oe ee arene 51 52, 256 2 6,221 45 34,755 
Quaébeeteis Agvet eatery ees es tas 83 49.174 Nil - 13 3,933 
Sorel by aah ee 78 45.137 ee ~ 54 37,965 
Montreal... cS eee eee 125 187,787 5 52,661 59 53,473 
Kuneston. haa As eee hee ee ea eee 71 78, 562 16 - 885 21 28,748 
"TOrOntowe Vi. Seen ee ee 212 360,486 34 37, 706 8 6,814 
Colling wooden Beis ee ek: ta: Suan: 3 pet OD Nil - Nil =i 
Midland..... Seay eee eee 99 39,322 3 000 31 12° 115 
PorteArthunh goteae, oe eee eee ane Wi 91,134 Nil - 63 4,419 
Weaneoumeranes: coats. .,aeeten iene: meric ate 212 97, 252 14 77,910 69 13.563 
WiICCONIA Soret Goren rere ten a: ee 74 90, 821 4 Rew e Y4 26 18, 236 
Totals; 1938s..8 4 Seance a 1,179 | 1,242,741. 99 294,632 389 214,021 
1939. P 
TRAV axeus tc Becerra oe ene 120 120,055 il 50,754 Ni - 
Saintklohintetaeehin se Pere eee See 49 59,064 3 10, 122 46 18,340 
Queene hen. penis ok een Sr eatanrn 80 46,702 Nil - 10> 2,538 
yoo bering Neate reas ye AON We Sinica Sma in R 68 50, 093 ss - 62 37,778 
IMO DET OES: oye) eaten bee tee epee aerate 119 120, 836 3 48,913 63 93,707 
AINE StON. +. AS eee ee eer nea a 99, 860 18 947 Nil - 
ROOT Ose eee ice eee Le 185 356, 692 De 32,123 14 6,199 
Midlands teem) | oan Went Ce are 93 76,952 3 7,605 22 5, 652 
Collinge wOOd ss. cance caine hee Seine oe 62 47,255 2 3,895 4 132 
PortrArthuria see ee aoe ee 65 41,674 Nil - 59 6, 76% 
VancOuvicns saeeias Sees cre ir ee 229 99,617 9 28,078 49 7,814 
Wil GhOP 1a 03.9 acct a oor reac ep necro eect c inet 12 87,379 3 3,368 Pail 22,949 
Totals51939 200s... naa deees 1,219 | 1,206,179 81 185,805 356 201,871 
Vessels Subject 
to Inspection Vessels Added eae woe 
When in to the Dominion. Destreeedet 
Commission. babe bss 
+ gross gross gross 
1938. ake tonnage. Np tonnage. Ae tonnage: 
Ha lifas. © ous IMM ieee vb ce Sbe w’ t e 115 258, 642 D 469 Nil =: 
SainGelo hin: hs.) we ae | eae, ioe 98 93, 232 4 1,059 =f - 
Oucbsesn Zane ee tee rte oe ee 96 53, 167 6 1,036 2 1,119 
Soreles sec bis Rae ete Bree pees 1 83, 102 5 772 5 3.437 
Montreal te: epee oot eee aa ae 189 293 , 921 Nil - Nil - 
KINgStOn.. sos eR Ane oN ken 108 108,195 ch ESE 3 1,380 
ToroptO si ctacce eke Pee eee 254 405, 006 3 338 5 204 
Collingwood saree Se ae Nil - Nil - Nil - 
Midlantcl te eee oe car ae hee eae ee 133 59, 002 a - 6 12,333 
Port Arthurie. es yee cee cee eee ae 140 95,553 8 611 10 1,931 
Vancouverss ccm ee eon eee ee ee es 295 188, 725 9 4,811 10 3,714 
VG CEOTTAM NS os, Ce ee ee ee ee 104 112,804 3 2,567 1 679 
Motalss938:: hae. ngewe 1,664 | 1,751,349 47 19,440 42 24,797 
1939. 
Faia sk et ST ES Be 137 170, 809 4 748 1 113 
SATO ODN is (TGs fea sae SA 98 87,526 2) 144 Nil =; 
Queweches 5. AN Aa. BRP APE ORS Ee 90 49, 240 8 2,766 3 1203 
SOT RE Roni h a8 | race on RRR eM 130 87, 871 3 2,220 Nil = 
IN Moy sees ee, en al Le TER a ad WR 185 263, 456 2 784 4 2,832 
Fin ASO neem aes bey sh: cig eh ea SRO ee beri 95 100,807 Nil - Nil - 
PICO W CON Ate ine 9's. os cee Ree OT ae 222 395,014 1 57 6 7,647 
Mirdiandje Mar bes. chen Spare, eee 118 -90, 209 13 3,830 8 367 
Gollinewoodse el. 2. oasis hee eee 68 51,282 3 1,563 2 282 
PorerArthurt . sh ars.owk ik SN aD on 124 48 436 8 3,870 Nil -! 
OGRE RCL crete elie 0 a bem eae th ota 287 135, 509 6 314 11 4,053 
Vietoriaw i: bt tO SAPP 1) 102 113,696 2 3,016 1 64 
Notals}1939 2.4 EVM 1,656 | 1,593,855 52 19,312 
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Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Table 10 shows, for each year from 1918 
to 1938, the numbers of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports under the 
provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.8.C., 1927, c. 186 and ec. 44, 1934). 


10.—Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, 1918-38. 
Norre.—Figures for 1908-17 will be found at p. 690 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Seamen Seamen Seamen Seamen 
eae Shipped. Discharged.' meer Shipped. |Discharged. 
No. No. No. No. 

AG See RAN Teeth aks a hte 16,516 12,930 IPA Oo Ne an 31,374 29,483 
TONLOE.S fs) SE FO 18, 208 13,649 HOSE P oa! eee eae aes 26,983 25,670 
INAV Se Se Cs A cl ee 22,569 19,719 1K EES ae nS, ae SP 24,891 24, 289 
LEU PAIYS 5. ua ig sett eames 18,444 17,103 {UB PAAR ale ivi naan oe lata aa 25,013 23,472 
Tae ee a i ee 25, 689 24,558 Eine cs CHAD GA Bate co cee 27,038 23,148 
NODS eee ate 3 vis doth as 31,407 30,195 NSAP ANS at att scl: 27, 234 23, 858 
i Ba “Waa NS aes ome RS 30,687 29,018 pS SRR he Bae Ian ns eomnne 26,527 23,924 
VOZO See rs etek. 31,772 28,472 TORO; Pees iat uancencenere Meoe 29, 052 30, 269 
TODG reas Dem eee, Beets FOC te « 31,869 27,413 LOS (aE eee ee ce ce 27,924 25,491 
OT es ere he i en ae 28,137 25, 863 LOS Siar een ae Ae eee ie 28,847 26,421 
1 OZR petit waar sch oe 28,748 25,763 


Wrecks and Casualties.—The figures of Table 11, supplied by the Department 
of Transport, apply to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks and casualties 
in Canadian waters, and to Canadian vessels in respect of wrecks and casualties in 
other waters. The returns in some years cover wrecks and casualties of previous 


years. 
11. Canadian Wrecks and Casualties, 1918-38. 


Nore.—For figures for the years 1870-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 381; and for 1911-17, p. 691 
of the 1938 edition. 


Cas- : Cas- 5 
Net Lives} Stated Net Lives} Stated 
Year. he Tonnage. | Lost.| Damages. Year. ual- Tonnage. | Lost.| Damages. 
es. : ties. F ‘ 

No. tons. No. 3. No. tons. No. $ 
OC) ere ee 226 312,928 | 4021) 1,818,895:|| 1929........ 451 459,394 12 | 4,740,620 
OG eee ee tera 240 205, 720 100 1,808,690 || 1980........ 551 447,169 66 3,077,009 
1920 RAS AL 227 222,928 28 LEGAS Sloe MOS TE rake 477 404,157 ul 2,696,019 
OF eee Mee 260 588,503 38 S09 ES 280 il 1932 ae ee 452 406, 194 40 | 8,478,575 
UPS eee Bk 277 604, 423 7H Aol cel Goose ot ne 445 372,545 19°} 1,292,618 
1D oe 4. 376 480,713 BO | 3,184,749 | 1934........ 484 ' 400,714 39 1,716, 294 
LODE 228) «ey 224 215,470 CHAM AF SODT2TTN AOS ke 467 496, 109 19 | 2,842,402 
Cpe ees . 298 305, 798 Doe we OO OZOsN1OSOnnaanaee 545 512,582 34 | 3,108,671 
1926p ore 300 293,310 OL IY AXGSOR 207 LOSiae eee o. 495 445, 602 31 1,571,387 
102 fetah es. ny: 434 566,011 L288 FORS79 625.10 1988 dee eset 540 486,779 0) 1,795,176 
WO2SF on oc 504 558,251 64 | 5,418,236 


1 Includes 328 lives lost in the Princess Sophia disaster. 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine.—The circumstances under which 
the Canadian Government became possessed of and responsible for the operations 
_ of a merchant marine are explained at p. 776 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

This merchant fleet reached its greatest development in 1924 and at Dec. 31 a 
that year numbered 57 vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 353,450, representing 
an original capital investment of $79,661,921. On June 8, 1936, the 10 remaining 
vessels were disposed of for a consideration of $389,444. A table showing the 
operating results from 1919 to 1936 appears at p. 689 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships.—In conformity with the 
Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement Act of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V, c. 16), the Dom- 
inion Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies through 
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the medium of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd. The service is 
provided by a fleet of eleven vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 62,761. Five 
of these craft, known as the ‘Lady’ ships, were specially constructed for passenger 
service on this route, while the remaining six vessels previously formed part of the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine fleet, and were taken over by the Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., for operating purposes, under entrusting 
agreements with the respective companies that owned the ships. The investment 
in vessels at Dec. 31, 1938, amounted to $10,960,958, mainly made up of the con- 
struction cost of the ‘Lady’ ships and the present-day valuation of the other six 
ships, together with the cost of conversion for use in the West Indies service of three 
of the latter. The financial results of the operations of the Canadian National 
(West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., have been as follows:— 


Operating | Operating | Operating | Depreci- Book 
Calendar: ear: Revenues. | Expenses. Net. ation. Interest. Loss 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

A Cee rr RARE or cae MOET 3,332,683 | 3,780,524 | —447,841 227,315 442,739 1,117,895 
TOSO Meet hte ites © intone 3,792,694 4,315, 831 —523, 137 288,999 550,519 1,362, 655 
ADSI Ee. Pees ee ee eae 3,648,986 4,095,555 —446, 569 294,141 604, 651 1,345,361 
OS Dee a ea nace ae 3,323,077 3, 606, 793 — 283,716 321,261 688, 037 1,293,014 
GOS ae Bey, Bane. Moree s 2,956,974 | 3,454,972 | —497,998 319, 967 726,108 1,544,073 
HOG4ae Ben: Nee herent 3,509,738 | 3,606,416 | — 96,678 319, 967 762,033 1,178,678 
IEE Y55e 1 Sate ere ee ee 3,816, 246 3,616,215 +200, 031 325,513 788,814 917,390 
1OSO EEO heh ieerae | ete 4,322,593 3,765, 194 +557,399 328, 235 800, 282 574, 213 
LOS teenie so eer ete 4,676, 684 4,018, 146 +658, 538 328, 287 808, 432 481,275 


HOB GR tat. Habe Fone on 4,915,355 | 4,169,116 | +746,239 328.641 818, 613 404, 109 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways. 


The principal statistics available to aid in making an appraisal of the cost of 
water-borne traffic consist of the record of public expenditures on waterways. Such 
expenditures are classified as investments, expenditures for maintenance and opera- 
tion, and revenues from operation. Undoubtedly, in so far as capital expenditures 
for the permanent improvement of waterways are concerned, those of the Dominion 
Government cover the major part. There has been some expenditure by muni- 
cipalities on local harbour facilities, while private capital expenditure is also con- 
fined almost entirely to terminal or dockage facilities. ‘The investment in shipping, 
however, with the exception of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, 
as shown above, has come almost entirely from private sources such as railway 
companies, steamship companies, industrial corporations, and private individuals. 
No figures are available regarding private investments in shipping except those 
appearing in the reports of the operating companies which cover only a portion of 
the field. Neither are there statistics showing the revenues of ship operators from 
passenger and freight traffic. In the case of railways, statistics show fairly completely: 
(1) the investment in plant, roadbed, etc.; (2) the revenues of the railways or the 
annual payment by the people of Canada for the passenger and freight transporta- 
tion; and (3) the annual deficits which are also indirectly paid by the public whether 
as investors or taxpayers. No such picture can be given for water-borne traffic. 


Owing to the fact that all the items comprising waterways and harbours cannot 
be put on a comparable basis, it is not possible to show cumulative figures of capital 
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expenditures to date, with any degree of accuracy. Table 12, therefore, shows only 
capital expenditures for the fiscal year 1939. 

For those ports and harbours not under the control of the National Harbours 
Board, Dominion Government capital expenditures, made by the Department of 
Public Works, are included in the classification “Other harbours, rivers, construc- 
tion”. The classification as between capital and operations expenditure is very 
difficult to make with respect to certain of the items. This difficulty applies par- 
ticularly in the case of dredging, where the distinction between the removal of ac- 
cumulating silt and the deepening of a channel is largely one of opinion. For this 
reason, the dredging account of the Department of Public Works is not included 
in the investments of Table 12, although a large part of the work is undoubtedly of 
the nature of permanent improvements. 
12.—Capitai Expenditures of the Dominion Government on Waterways and Harbours, 

Fiscal Year 1939. 


Nore.—The dredging expenditures of the Department of Public Works cannot be divided accurately 
between capital and maintenance expenditures and therefore the amounts spent for dredging that should be 
charged to capital account are not shown in this table. 


Capital Capital 
Item and Department. Wixpenditures. Item and Department. Expenditures. 
$ $ 
CanaLs—concluded. 
Arps to NAyIGATION AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS. Ottawa and Rideau Rivers— 
StemAnne;bock avo soccer ce: Nil 
Department of Transport— Carillon and Grenville........... 6,486 
Lighthouses, construction, improve- Rideau (including Tay).......... 35,481 
ments, and apparatus............. 127,364 Richelieu River— 
Radiotelegraph stations, construc- StsOursibock tirasess te sine ns. 3,359 
GEOR era od anda tictaaks 10,000 Chaniblyarcnsce ne esol. tere 11,929 
St. Lawrence Ship Channel (belo Wellande@analarar tous coeeuer se. 202,617 
INEODED GRID Ge aan osc eames eres et 2,896, 742 SaultiSteA Maries Mier ts acts ce ewes Nil 
Dominion steamers..............0.. _ 120 Drontie ter es nae meena eee oe ci dareas 45,528 
Other (Department of Transport)... Nil Murray....:.: ToReaceko Rinne RARE uaca _ 556 
SUMP eterse toe watect tees saccne octarete Nil 
National Harbours Board— Culbute Lock and Dam........... a 
Jacques Cartier Bridge............ Nil Bate Verto cet peice aes cate oy 
Second Narrows Bridge........... og Hunery Bay. Dykes ios cst kos onaek pe 
General ait ae Srl CA Ok? as vot eas emo s 
Department of Public Works— a 
J sae (ALS co OLE he (ieee ee ee 87,160 TOTAUSMOANATB nese soe ee eee 368,042 
EES ANGOOIMS 5 stack sties a ewacers Nil we 
RGAE ANC DELO ZEB. venues «see Anew 166, 818 
Other (Department of Public HARBOURS. 
VG EASED lai sean ae A, SP pegs be ets BO Nil 
—_—___———|National Harbours Board— 
Totats, Arps to NAVIGATION AND 1G EDL ErS Qhain Ob eeu einai coe euler leas Cues ih 138,1562 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS......... 3,288,804 SatnteJohneewk Tice aus concer 46, 5662 
———————— Chicoutiml....................086- 1342 
CANALs.! Oucheeh wii uit cores eros 454, 0472. 
MPhreayRiwverss eee tee eee 2,7712 
Department of Transport— Montréal Sst h tence bere cake 837, 5092 
St. Lawrence River— Churchill. eee cee: Nil 
[DORE AT CAG on aay eg Sie aan 9,575 Wancouver....0. eis onedene dee 98,9712 
MEA OMS SALI IS He TIRE i canct cia: ouecolerate Nil Prescott’ Hlevator......./.-ssecees Nil 
Bollan ges eee Gass ko cayesic yess 12,998 Port Colborne Elevator............ Sf 
IBéauh arnoist Olden. ve vie ole cle 5 Nil 
Beawharnois; NOW... os ieccr sssiee 224 |\Department of Transport— 
ake SG AE TAncis..bcscc lisse swe oss Nil Port Nelson: Terminals ..2........- Nil 
Cornwall..... Fn A eR is RERES ae 35,145 
Wit grS OU: 2 skate nites sin orate e 4,114 ||Department of Public Works— 
HarranseeGintern te enue ee ons «aie Nil Other harbours, rivers, construc- 
RERUNS Pe oases Shofen Tete faialale's Shire WY ton ee ne Seon ta ee ae are 4,243,581 
RETO GLAAD ook terre che calc e s SS SSS 
North Channel, river reaches, TOTALS; LEARBOURS Te.) 5,821,735 
and Galops Channel........... ss 
St. Lawrence Ship............... 30 Grand Totals)27-s7. 22 6e ce: 9,478,581 
1Includes ‘‘Income expenditure’ for buildings and permanent improvements to canals. 2 Year 


ended Dec. 31, 1939. 
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13.— Expenditures of the Dominion Government for Maintenance and Operation of 


Aids to Navigation, Canals, and Harbours, Fiscal Years 1936-39. 


Item and Department. 


Arps To NAVIGATION AND MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 
» Department of Transport— 
Lighthouses and Coast Service— 
Agencies, rents, and contingencies................. 
Maintenaies!14 ot ck weer iaeiauces: fem.  heetietise 
Salariesior Nont-xecpers sarenetis «toe oe mite cen 
Repairato-wharvests Where sen sche nee ne cee 
Ice-breaking (Thunder IBN As Gee oars esp, Neen es 5 
bP North Atlantic xce paurol.. 05. ee vee ote cone aks Oe 
Radiotelegraphiservice- othe. sean. ws cen bloenase 
DOOMIUION BUCAMIOIE J reads ve se espe me ae Cea war ae 


CON ADGCC aie. weed: aiten eertew he Mier hk Bik Sct tA ek Ok a eee 
DLSAMISHIPMESPOCHION... Sons as Tk oe ta cet coe tae Seen ea. 
Miscellaneous services relating to navigation........ 
ATS SANA rete eter Ora er eer ek ai cere Tatas 
Manineisionaliseny1Ce.c,cbp it cen eeceeke ooekee 
Administration of PUOLAL Os ncc ss tities:. ERE acim 
Removal OL ObStructloussawa eae cee eee 
Subsid vatoswreckine plants. jae tel te teeter 

Department of Mines and Resources— 
EV dTOSTAaplicpoehVvicey. eke cen nes aulsnioes Seman 


Department of Public Works— 
Dredging plant vests .ccoe ese ine evemiaeeeh Cee eee 
OsAS and! DTIGEES sc cuprcnemher ee ete 
Miscellaneous CP Ws) ui cae cee Seen ic Rees Ree 
Toraus, Aips To NAVIGATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
SERVICES ..choatinctabens ae neha ho ene ay 


Department of Transport— 
St. Lawrence River— 


Willismsbirg. ©. ACh: ee ee ee 
Headiofiicesses.<. os ee ee ee oe 


Hungry Bay and St. Barbe Dykes.................. 
Wetland Canals 70. % saci aes cen ane as Camm e «Onl 
Richelieu River— 

St.\Ourstlock’. bon seech fo en ee toes 

GChamblys ite Wee Ses toi ened ee 
Ottawa and Rideau Rivers— 

Ste. Anne Docks ores cat noses Se me 

CarnitiontatiauGren villeseice nen eee eee een et 

Rideau wnelud mock ay) seeereret ores eee eee 
eDrenitr).c3.c Sere eee: HG oR a? tae As. Re RON 
IMEUT TAY cyte tees eo se mee Rep ateteeceeee a cheese aera eNO Pe cane 


FLOPALS}) CANALS. eae aaehincel sents bin Sees 


Harsours, ELEVATORS, RIVERS, ETC. 


National Harbours Board— 
Port: Colborne Wlevators ne. ee iaee ce ee ee 
Prescott Elevator. 


Department of Public Works— 
Other Harbours and Rivers— 
PrinceiMid ward sland see. sae eee eee 
Nova Scotia 


set eee meee eee eee ee reese seseeeoeseesoes 


ee 


bee e eters eee eee seers ee eereseeeeeeeereseres 


cr 


Saskatchewan, Alberta, and N.W.T 
British Columbia 
Yukon 


Ce 
ee re 


Torats, HARBOURS, ELEVATORS, RIVERS, ETC.... 
Grand Totals 


ee 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 689. 


1936. 1937. 
$ $ 
195,889 | 196, 854 
He 1,557,108 
5.657 7,136 
40,500 30,000 
5332 4566 
543.415 552.950 
1,314,705 | 1,423,612 
125,791 126, 065 
50,439 45,793 
99/885 99,482 
103.518 90,281 
3680 52,568 
43750 45,000 
408,697 | 407,645 
70, 163 66,641 
48,213 61,925 
93,003 33,663 
4,622,2072| 4,801,2892 
141,237 134,873 
352.771 329\ 181 
143, 833 125,898 
94° 029 90,528 
78.364 73,366 
20/439 34/744 
5, 692 5287 
651, 188 667/013 
52,635 48.281 
9,321. 9,876 
87,525 71,851 
9,426 11,342 
81,866 88,454 
152" 113 150,189 
187,806 199, 135 
17,924 10,482 
9.679 10,251 
Nil 1,329 
2,095,848 | 2,062,080 
89,481 85,512 
97,220 78.572 
117,392 98.072 
71,916 68, 104 
86,224 82, 404 
497.934 291,699 
432'337 | 383,883 
438 660 523,945 
218304 130,923 
38643 30,992 
2" 637 2" 406 
319/813 384, 478 
14.571 641 
453.597 373.998 
2,878,729 | 2,543,629 
9,596,7842| 9,406,998? 


229, 095 
1,688,347 


1,323,369 


394, 4881 
167,279 
50, 2021 
45,7390 
89,332 
124,064 
41,313 
45, 000 


396, 860 


54,982 
84,726 
11,276 


5,448,191? 


134,356 
307,506 
159, 450 


46,915 


8,544 
66, 458 


11,091 
58,005 
155, 875 
200, 781 
11,305 
9,880 
Nil 


2,116,478 


> > > 


36,714 


5,000 
405, 834 


1,989,392 
9,554, 0612 


233,573 
1,750,026 


1,303,840 


221,558 
173,273 
40,670 
46,329 
88, 828 
118,319 
14,998 
45,000 


412,811 
51,874 


61,364 
Nil 


5, 204, 238 


127,070 


48, 889 


7,071 
70,765 


10,710 
64,611 
158, 690 
221,925 
11,391 
9,921 
Nil 


2, 157,242 


~~ pe 


29) 024 


2,772,509 
10,133,989 
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13.— Expenditures of the Dominion Government for Maintenance and Operation of 
Aids to Navigation, Canals, and Harbours, Fiscal Years 1936-39—concluded. 


Department. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 

EXPENDITURES BY DEPARTMENTS. $ $ $ $ 

FRALLWAVS BBG UAT AISiai dents cellos boc de rae ees twee dee bes 2,471,857 5 5 5 

Marine erutetoes ct. ae vere oe nau OR beeige se ceess 4,410, 8282 5 5 5 
RUSE ATLS TOON Ue NNNI ERE hic toe ahh Oe! oars eas ontrer PAS N Cotninctn Seded 5 7,031,4002;} 7,016,825°} 6,835,431 
Publics Workee sete tee it oto Rane eee coker be 2,714,099 | 2,375,598 | 2,140,376 2,885,747 
Minesand’ Resources 3©. yes... oes OAR eldest Ak 6 6 396, 860 412,811 
1 Reported in this form for the first time in 1938. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1939 
Year Book to include ‘‘North Atlantic ice patrol’’. 3Includes Ottawa administration for the first 
time in 1938. 4 Transferred to the National Harbours Board and shown for latest calendar years 
in Table 15. 5 The Department of Transport in 1937, 1938, and 1939 included the former Depart- 
ments of Marine and of Railways and Canals. 6 The Hydrographic Service was administered 


by the Department of Marine until 1936, by the Department of Transport in 1937, and since that time by 
the Department of Mines and Resources. 


14. Revenues of the Dominion Government from the Operation of Aids to Navi- 
gation, Canals, and Harbours, Fiscal Years 1936-39. 


Item and Department. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
Arps To NAVIGATION AND MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. $ $ $ $ 
Department of Transport— 
LEAT SMUD INSPOCEIONE Nien eet nko ee alee ciside 107,677 119, 140 112,289 119, 950 
MAGI GIO VENIE—— CNA tlie ss scsreud sos + hose eis sinc oa oscars 56,714 59,840 63, 784 61,004 
Deminion.cceamersasces teeters cheek eee ek. 2,759 793 3,050 550 
Sundries and miscellaneous... :.........c0ceceeceeeees 46,084 61, 650 38,581 29,604 
Department of Public Works— 
Earnings of dredges and plant...................005- 5,114 8,170 2,388 3,389 
Torats, Arps TO NAVIGATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
SIE VACHS arin csga back ote oie oe ok ge 218,348 249, 593 220,092 214,497 
CANALS. ! 


Department of Transport— 
St. Lawrence River— 


LSE ALO RRO An te ae MAD SA ARN ect Rae ae 166, 746 187,093 205, 157 215,877 
IB OAM ALNOIS Mee ae ATA Aare ein coh eee eae ears ion ce 59,526 59,619 59, 660 60, 880 
DOMANG@ ese seh satel eee eee er en 4,057 4,175 4,144 4,168 
Wornwallitrrey wes care) Seem oe Meenas |i. h 38, 660 32,306 66,389 38,448 
VASES OTIS] OFT bee Biter cee an Oe Re LE ae et oN 3,018 3,230 3,819 4,225 
WielaAndu@anals ae wir he fob cls tisstorst See Ree 191, 287 208, 691 1,085, 611 302,618 
MAUS ce ML AriOw ee ter or ke Oe, ork tome een awe 217 217 217 227 
Richelieu River— 
ROW AUII Yee res eres totes cee ke artis nae 1,150 1 ea AY 1,477 1,671 
SHAMCUnS trOC kK oer er i hots Se ete eae eh 2 60 55 10 
Ottawa and Rideau Rivers— 
Peal Do babes Nsigl OF OY Gf Fe 5.5, Ret GR Se ARP RL Al Re ON 189 241 242 305. 
Gariloniand (Grenville: x28. .oea kien. kes coe ae ee 1,559 1,567 1,744 1,678 
(Caio DP je BS Ale Ae Spec Ne ice Se 1 1 1 2 
Rideatsncluding) Layne wrasse tase cod sho ae 10,189 10,375 10, 993 10,873 
BUSCH bia ahs Ie eet eh: (heats cab Wech srsketh b re.s ey bia's ash shere sana ESI. 6 6,448 6,512 426,315 81,809 
MTV ME Met Ieee et Sous Air ek eR ee cas totamtbe oe 351 311 304 290 
Sipe Obena sarees opie ice Sina en erg es ei oe cae 157 169 154 153 
PS Hea e Fp Eis pepeetie dn es a a a rae nen el iia oll 2 3 4 Nil 
SROLALS AO NNALS ae ar rae attr cence reat nt 483,557 515,727 | 1,866,286 723, 234 
HARBOURS. 
National Harbours Board— 
Roriownurchilice Sieve pec ese tates Fuse aee 3,264 2,365 3 3 
PTESCOUS PAC V ALON. cy Sets area oo ORD en Ree 6 4 175,052 161,815 3 3 
Port Colborne Elevator........... Hele: ER as Naina g 143, 004 206, 767 3 3 
Chmrchill-llevator Leer hai in ses eases ecas tas aes 84,888 117,091 3 3 
Department of Transport— 
PICT R ANGE WHAEV CS i. seen ee es daira cat L Adee hawt 111,189 139,849 175, 066 201,036 
at DOU AUCs Oe. c:.0. Meee ie cca Ad oS Fs De aeaed bu Oa 2,800 4,272 48,808 56, 264 
Department of Public Works— 
ROIMIAEE OL TY COCKS Us ioe ion. a4 s Laas Fine eee Teas 62.500 80,330 87, 806 93, 618 
Rent, Kingston GLAVINGTIOCK chan nanan sa 12,100 Nil 12,100 6,050 
Ferry PTIVIOLCS his ds Me Se Se PE ees FREOOL TS 3,022 2,847 27511 2,460 
OTALS PH ELARBOURS EO ahee. ste h is bese Liebe wee a’ 597,819 715,336 326, 291 359,428 
Grand Totals! 30 5.00 ese 1,299,724 1,480,656 2,412,668 1,297,159 


1 No tolls are charged for the use of Canadian canals. The revenue arises from property leases, 
water rights, etc. 2 Included with Chambly Canal. 3 Transferred to National Harbours 
Board, and shown for latest calendar years in Table 15, 
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15._Operating Revenues and Expenditures of Harbours, Elevators, and 
under the National Harbours Board, 1935-39. 


Nore.—Locally controlled commissions for the harbours shown below were abolished Nov. 


Item. 


Halifax— 


Seer er eee tweens 


a 


eee cere eserves 


or 


oe ee 


Operating 
Revenues. 


$ 
500, 936 
510,179 
581,740 
599, 856 
744,470 


322,954 
367,448 
435,952 
445,726 
466, 004 


13,328 
21,307 
21,750 
21,254 
20,414 


466,474 
482,542 
447,780 
488,013 
469,424 


93, 076 
122,347 
172,309 
191,881 
165, 682 


Operating 
Expenses. 


$ 
504, 851 
433,040 
429,472 
420,765 
420,841 


272, 860 
256,380 
240,302 
242,544 
237,882 


20,401 
18, 639 
14,361 
13,374 
14,078 


781,758 
673, 838 
572,334 
537,316 
492, 203 


47,837 
32,191 
18,023 
33, 242 
18,147 


2,394,967 
2,209, 179 
2,136, 800 
2,095, 656 
1,987,928 


Operating 
Income. 


$ 
— 3,915 
77,1389 
152, 268 
179,091 
323, 629 


50,094 
111,068 
195, 650 

~ 203, 182 
228,122 


—7,073 
2, 668) 
7,389 
7,880 
6,336 


—315, 284 
—191, 295 
— 124,554 
— 49,303 
— 22,779) 


45,239 
90, 156 
154, 286, 
158, 639 
147,535 


1, 637,803 
2,029, 657 
2,240,550 
2,822,181 
2,481, 169 


Item. 


Vancouver— 


aC WUC eer i CIN Ti 


Port Colborne 
Elevator— 


ee ee 


seo nee err eesoe 


cr 
ele oie, 0 8a © 6 ee 2) ee 


see cere wees eee 


Jacques Cartier 
Bridge (Montreal) 
1935 


seer eee reece se 


a ry 


Second Narrows 
Bridge (Van- 
couver)— 


soe eee eet osees 


Revenues.| Expenses. 


$ $ 
1,537,044] 736,554 
1,792,980} 718,997 
1,636,648] 708,830 
1,453,905} 566,397 
1,578,037] 590,743 
6,418) 148,331 
83,867| 136,491 
108,264) 154,671 
126,457, 99,546 
249,622} 133,319 
255,659| 119, 207 
57,257| 81,888 
68,989| 75,204 
242,741| 74,778 
347,698] 145,439 
354,867, 91,861 
423,785] 84,550 
445,945] 91,785 
463,124] 91,266 
113,168} 71,088 
140,089] 60,586 
164,899} 62,611 
178,039] 62,630 
110,225| 57,074 


Bridges 


1, 1935. 


Operating} Operating| Operating 


Income. 


— 


800, 490 
1,073,983 
927,818 
887,508 
987, 293 


—141,913 
— 52,624 
— 46,407 


26,911 
116,303 
136, 452 


— 24,631 
6,215 
167,963 


202, 259 
263 , 006 
339, 235 
354, 160 
371, 858 


42,085 
79,502 
102, 288 
115,409 
53,151 


Shipping Subsidies.*—The figures given in Table 16 represent the amounts 
paid in connection with contracts made under statutory authority by the Depart- 
ment of ‘Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails. 


*Supplied by F. E. Bawden, Director of Steamship Subsidies, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
16.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, Fiscal Years 1937-39. 


Atlantic Ocean— 


Canada and the United Kingdom 
Canada and South Africa 


Pacific Ocean— 


British Columbia, Australia, and/or China 
Canada, China, and 
Canada and New Zealand 


Local Services— 


Baddeck and Iona 
Charlottetown and Pictou 
Chester and Tancook Island (winter) 
Grand Manan and the mainland 


Service. 


Japan 


eee eee reese eee eo seeeseresrveees 


ee ec ey 


Cee reer cesses ee erseoreseseeveses 


Seer em ore ese seers er esersesrseeeeoseses 


Cee e ee eee eee ewe er eee errr nee esse eseses 


Prince Rupert, B.C., and the Queen Charlotte Islands 
Vancouver and the British West Indies 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia 
Victoria, Vancouver, way ports, and Skagway.... 
Victoria and west coast Vancouver Island 
British Columbia and South Africa 


eee eee eee ese ers e rere eseeses 


i 


es 


see OC Oe ee ee eo eee eee ee eee eee serene seseseeseoe 


Ce ee sere secre reer eee eee eeees 


1937. 1938. 
$ $ 

250, 000 250, 000 
112,500 112,500 

20, 000 Nil 
CLO OD Oe 136, 650 64,350 
600, 000 600, 000 
292,308 300, 000 
jeieedenes 12,000 12,000 
oe 30,000 30, 000 
eater icierek enous 18,000 18,000 
sHisce Se eS 12,000 12,000 
Bie haigababelaeratng 10,000 10,000 
84,000 77,000 
8, 000 8,000 
30,000 30,000 
1,600 1,600 
33,000 33, 000 


1939. 


10,000 
53,333 
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16.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, Fiscal Years 1937-39— concluded. 


Service. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
Local Services—concluded. $ $ $ 
IANA ARGH AY Sb nck WEENCO wiccrs fick. & ns: cio ce elupidn Caves nee’s 2,000 1 1 
Halex, Caso, and Guystoroug in .o2.s ecient. tu feels ooh 6,750 6,750 6,750 
Halifax, LaHave, and LaHave River ports................... 1,981 2,000 1,565 
HIRMTaX ANS HeEDLOOKO aed tae eiss dae ee ets kee ee 882 2,900 2,900 
Halifax, south Cape Breton, and Bras d’Or Lake ports......... 3,500 5,500 3,000 
Halifax, Spry Bay, and Cape Breton ports................0e00- 4,000 2 2 
Halifax and west coast of Cape Breton...................-000- 3,923 3,367 Nil 
Tle aux Coudres and Les Eboulements.....................-0+- 1,100 1,100 » 1,900 
MANSTAveCAriCnse ANd CansOpi it oe 2 wk tt cue kA cet 33, 750 37,000 37,000 
Mulgrave and Guysborough, calling at intermediate ports...... 9,317 9,500 9,500 
Murray Bay and north shore (winter service)..............2..- 40,000 40,000 40,000 
(Parraboro, angsport, and! Wolfville!) fo. Ui ke Sales web eek 1,500 2,500 2,500 
‘Pelee Island and thesmmainlands: eo. hes Alc necnissl acces ce no leccuss 8, 250 7,000 7,000 
Pictou, Valera ve.ang-CHetienmp cae teiiet oo cece ek on 11,000 11,500 11,500 
Pictou, Souris, and the Magdalen Islands...................... 37,500 37,500 37,500 
Quebec, Natashquan, and Harrington, and other ports on the 

north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence.................... 85,000 85, 000 85,000 
Quebec or Montreal and Gaspe, and other ports on the south 

shore.of the Guill of St; Dawrence 02h). oe aac 60,000 60, 000 60, 000 
Rimouski, Matane, and the north shore of the Lower St. Law- 

POD COM Meas Pierre Pies, QUA nade Unie Nits Melee), Welter Tale Mels. datum ne 50, 000 50,000 50,000 
Riviére du Loup and Tadoussac, and other north shore ports... 10,000 10,000 10,000 
St: Catherine's: Bay and Tadoussac: «. ci 6. J cctsiees ees cox oe sins 3,500 3,500 1,312 
Saintwohn and Bridgetown... se seer esau to aadth. duckie 800 800 800 
Saint John, Bear River, Annapolis, and Granville.............. 1,500 1,500 1,500 
Saint John and Margaretville, and other ports on the Bay of 

TER VAYYE 7 ete’ Pf EE Sane lI iy RN ea A ta a 2,500 2,500 2,500 
Saint wohniandi Minas: Basin.ports.csalcee. seals uke awe 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Saint John and St. Andrews, calling at intermediate ports...... 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Saint John, Westport, and Yarmouth, and other way ports..... 13,000 13,000 10,000 
aE TEL BV OV INOUE occ do. ait yn noaee ea kee ee ee ania 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Summerville, Burlington, and Windsor, N.S.................-- 750 750 Nil 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, calling at way ports........... 25,000 25, 000 22,500 
Sydney and Bras d’Or Lake ports, and ports on the west coast 

of Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island................. 22,500 22,500 22, 500 
Sychovsanda by Coco Mae ac.) csc wes tlds sei citeacdees cit oatmns 16,000 16,000 16,000 
Inspection of subsidized steamship services...............0000- 4,853 4,593 Nil 

PERRIS oes PSs es etn AOE LL ORE aS ete 2,119,914 | 2,029,210 1,981,619 
1 Combined with Halifax and south Cape Breton. 2 Combined with Halifax and Sherbrooke. 


Section 3.—Water Traffic and Services. 


Complete statistics, comparable to those given for the railways, showing all the 
freight carried by water, are not available. Indeed it would be very difficult to 
obtain a record of the traffic handled by small independent coasting vessels. How- 
ever, there is a record of the number and tonnage of ships calling at all ports at which 
there are customs collectors and of all the cargoes that pass through the canals, 


Subsection 1.—Shipping. 


Canadian shipping may be divided into three classes: (1) ocean or sea-going 
shipping; (2) inland or river and lake international shipping (exclusive of ferriage) ; 
and (3) coasting trade or coastwise shipping. Ocean shipping covers the sea-going 
vessels arriving or departing from Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, including St. 
Lawrence River ports up to Montreal. Inland international shipping is the term 
used to cover shipping between Canadian and United States ports on the Great 
Lakes and international rivers, and on lakes and rivers accessible to shipping from 
United States ports such as the Ottawa, Rideau, Trent, etc. (Ferriage is, however, 
excluded from this and other classes of shipping.) Coastwise shipping or the coast- 
ing trade covers shipping between one Canadian port and another on the Atlantic 
Coast, on the Pacific Coast, and on the inland international lakes and rivers or lakes 
and rivers accessible to them. It does not, however, include shipping on isolated 
Canadian waterways, suchas the Mackenzie River, Lake Winnipeg, Lake St. John, etc. 
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Ocean Shipping.—Canadian ocean shipping dates back to the days of early 
European fishermen who frequented the shores of Newfoundland and the Maritime 
Provinces. Shipyards established at Quebec and other points along the St. 
Lawrence, with later establishments in the Maritime Provinces and on the western 
coast, have formed the principal bases of Canadian shipping. 

Canadian shipping attained some prominence in the days of fast wooden sailing 
vessels, and also at a later date when steam power first came into-use. In 1833, 
the Royal William, a Canadian ship built to ply between Quebec and Halifax, crossed 
the Atlantic from Pictou to London, and was the first vessel to navigate the Atlantic 
entirely under steam power. At the present time, in addition to other lines, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway operates fleets on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and the 
Dominion Government operates a fleet in the West Indies trade. 

The following table has been compiled from the Shipping Reports of the De- 
partment of National Revenue for the individual fiscal years 1929-37, and from the 
Shipping Reports issued by the Transportation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for the fiscal years 1938 and 1939. 


-17.—Sea-Going Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 


Ballast, Fiscal Years 1929-39. 
Nore.—For the years 1868-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 379; for 1911-28 see the 1988 Year 


Book, p. 698. 
British, Canadian, Foreign, 
Entered and Cleared. Entered and Cleared. Entered and Cleared. 

Year. N Tons Freight N Tons Freight N Tons Freight 

m Register. Tons.! te Register. Tons.! e. Register. Tons.! 
1929 Fea. 6,400} 21,625, 660 10,448, 795. 18,005} 9,285,036} 3,488,603] 21,021] 28,547,831] 11,317,358 
1930..... 5,634) 20,171,383) 8,206,656) 18,145) 9,673,948) 3,171,136] 19,689) 28,146,901) 9,386,904 
1931... 5,826) 20,008,005} 7,430,148) 17,865) 11,707,129] 2,441,542) 17,906) 22,885,015) 8,783,961 
1932055. 5,754) 19,025,391) 6,751,209; 15,919} 11,808,667] 2,570,564) 16,604] 21,506,183} 8,198,158 
1933...\.. 6,323} 20,865,151) 9, 129,496, 13,864} 9,041,203) 1,929,213) 15,741) 19,860,478} 7,314,492 
19344 = 6,831} 22,480,487) 8,746,708} 17,110] 9,391,625} 2,474,602] 15,464] 23,573,742) 7,663,478 
19355::. . 7,678] 23,676,256) 9,392,527] 18,788] 11,450,147] 2,567,636] 16,737) 21,933,445| 8,375,350 
1986... 8,095] 24,593,603} 10,377,917|| 21,663] 13,104,753). 3,030,463] 16,405) 20,354,271) 8,914,230 
1987iar.. 9,581) 27,299,731) 12,775,530) 23,905) 13,334,472; 3,085,518] 17,998) 22,318,808] 11,072,578 
1938.... 9,027} 25,710,374) 12,134,908) 27,243) 15,502,958) 3,250,695) 17,496) 21,610,486] 11,195,306 
1939.... 9,958| 26,563,472) 11,493,839] 28,159| 15,220,507| 3,181,963) 18,119] 21,614,134| 13,014,529 

Totals Entered. Totals Cleared. Totals, Entered and Cleared. 

Tons Freight 7 Tons Freight Tons Freight 

No. Register. Tons. No. Register. Tons.! No. Register. Tons.! 
1929... 22,531] 27,464,158] 7,155,130) 22,895! 26,944,369] 18,044,626] 45,426] 54,408,527| 25,199,756 
1930. 21,583) 27,155,766} 8,471.107) 21,885) 25,836,466) 12,293,589] 438,468) 52,992,232] 20,764, 696 
1931. 20,737| 28,064,762} 7,814,115] 20,860] 26,535,387) 10,841,536) 41,597| 54,600,149] 18,655,651 
1932. 19,175) 27,003,210} 6,820,915} 19,102) 25,337,031] 10,699,016) 38,277| 52,340,241) 17,519,931 
1933. 17,778} 25,044,389} 6,570,607) 18,150} 24,722,443) 11,802,594] 35,928) 49,766,832) 18,373,201 
1934. 19,501} 28,209,947} 7,667,915) 19,904] 27,235,907) 11,216,873) 39,405] 55,445,854) 18,884,788 
1935. 21,419} 28,512,257} 9,099,787] 21,784] 28,547,591] 11,235,726] 48,203) 57,059,848] 20,335,513 
1936. 22,835} 28,895,751] 10,025,922) 23,328) 29,156,876] 12,296,688) 46,168] 58,052,627} 22,322,610 
1937. 25,348] 31,145,065] 11,142,357) 26,136) 31,802,946) 15,791,269] 51,484) 62,948,011} 26,933, 626 
1938 26,407) 31,421,775] 12,698,849] 27,359) 31,402,043] 13,882,060} 53,766) 62,823,818] 26,580,909 
1939 27,500| 31,358,871| 10,422,537] 28.736| 32,044,242] 17,267,794] 56,236| 63,398,113| 27,690,331 


1 Includes freight in both tons weight and tons measurement. 


Inland Shipping.—Inland shipping is associated in its beginnings with the 


birch-bark cance of the American Indian. 
ists, the batcaw and Durham boat came into common use. 


Atter the migration of the U.E. Loyal- 
In the absence at 


that time of any roads to make land travel possible, the St. Lawrence River and the 
Great Lakes formed the main highway to the interior. The route from Montreal to 
the Upper Lakes was broken at three places—from Montreal to Kingston trans- 
portation was by bateau or Durham boat; from Kingston to Queenston schooners 
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were used; then, after the portage road from Queenston to Chippawa, the schooner 
was again taken to the destination. 

In 1809, the Accommodation, the first Canadian steamship, was built for the 
Hon. John Molson, to run between Montreal and Quebec. The Frontenac was used 
on Lake Ontario from 1817 on a weekly service between York and Prescott and, 
following this beginning, there was a period of great activity in lake and river shipping. 
In 1845, the Gore reached Lake Huron by way. of the Welland Canal to carry on 
transport trade on the Upper Lakes, where previously there had not been enough 
traffic to support a large ship. Shipping on the Upper Lakes became brisker now, for 
there were settlers to be carried from Buffalo to the western United States and grain 
to be brought back. In this period Canadian shipping made its profit by carrying 
United States goods, for there was little traffic originating in the Canadian near-West. 

Water-borne traffic did not decrease upon the advent of steam railways, but, on 
the contrary, increased, and at present the greater part of the western grain is 
shipped via the Great Lakes route to eastern ports. The iron ore and coal traffic 
between Lake Superior and Lake Erie is chiefly United States traffic and sometimes 
exceeds 80 million short tons in a year; the total traffic on these Upper Lakes alone 
is greater than that carried by all Canadian railways and about one-twelfth of that 
carried by all United States railways. 

Coasting Trade.—This form of water-borne traffic has assumed great im- 
portance in Canada owing to the long coast lines on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
and along the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River system. The movement of 
grain from Fort William and Port Arthur to Canadian ports on the Lower Lakes and 
to Montreal is one important factor in coastwise shipping. 

Shipping by Ports.—In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1939, the tonnage of 
sea-going vessels arriving at and departing from Vancouver exceeded that of any 
other port in Canada; Victoria was next, followed by Montreal and Halifax, but 
in respect to sea-going cargoes loaded and unloaded, Montreal led by a wide margin, 
followed by Vancouver, Sydney, Saint John, and Halifax. Arrivals only for all 
shipping are given because, especially in the case of small ports, and owing to the 
necessity for customs examination, they are more completely reported than depar- 
tures. 
18.—Sea-Going Vessels Entered and Cleared and All Vessels (Exclusive of Ferriage) 


Entered at each Principal Canadian Port, Fiscal Year 1939. 


Nore.—For details of coastwise and inland international shipping at these ports and at all other ports 
of Canada, see the Shipping Report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1939. 


Sea-Going Vessels. Total Shipping. 
Arrived. Departed. Arrived. 
Province and Port. ert a es = =H Hy ea ee 
No Tons Cargo No Tons Cargo Nose Tons 
Register. | Tonnage. * | Register. | Tonnage. Register. 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown.-.4 cin 6. 30 26, 783 21,050 44 26, 272 11,494 404) 181,764 
Totals, P.E.I.1.......... 64 39,956 39,749 86 56, 668 30,094 613) 243,571 
Nova Scotia— | | | | — ——_ ——_—_—|—__— 
Bag decks re. to. aks ede 33 33,530 2 34 33,907 71,912 663 86,095 
Wansoy-eiek fF -. LOEE EAS 90 12,097 5,776} 100 13, 613 16,703) 1,245) 144,423 
‘BING CRA eee ee eee 44 48,423 211 46 51,110 21,385 558} 676,168 
ig ieibhire @, Uae os he Geran aed 1,262) 3,035,314] 957,776) 1,531] 3,315,106} 493,267) 2,840) 3,981,693 
TUUVET DOOM kh. cack’, Rise oe 121| 93,457 21,178} 116 91,517} 111,650 231\: 164,205 
JL (CPE OTe ae a Nea 131 127,431 147,919] 148) 157,302) 284,871 468) 270,603 
JOAES ATE Nash fice ye et Ae eee 414 37,037 29,739] 450 SOReL 5,938 584 51,128 
North SVONeY «feck. 0. - 998| 248,294 5,888) 1,061 258, 209 131, 171) 2,014} 536,172 
TBARS eee > 5 See oe 22 16,217 3,792 4] 51,579 61, 137| 512} 219,899 
SS VARIG PAO, fe es 31s, LO, 276) 564,126} 980,488} 431] 888,246] 1,057,433 1,521] 2,152,295 
PV CUR TARO UEC TAY. .2 i's ddsayeieseco's 582} 486,936 24,102} 598} 481,669 25, 501| 955} 614,110 
Totals, Nova Scotia!....| 5,707) 5,180,474) 2,238,433] 6,642) 5,957,334 3,467,254] 17,827| 9,926,281 


1 Totals include other smaller ports. 2 None reported. 
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18.—Sea-Going Vessels Entered and Cleared and All Vessels (Exclusive of Ferriage) 
Entered at each Principal Canadian Port, Fiscal Year 1939—concluded. 


Sea-Going Vessels. Total Shipping. 
Arrived. Departed. Arrived. 
Province and Port. SS ee SG EES SR (Ee eS oe 5 I ES Re Pe 
N Tons Cargo N. Tons Cargo No Tons 
°- | Register. | Tonnage. ’ | Register. | Tonnage. * | Register. 
New Brunswick— ‘ 
Campobellovtinvsctires cia. 954 90, 203 31] 992) 107,938 206), 1,187} 186,849 
Malhousiersck core be eee 22 64, 200 16,570 35 92-300) 71805355 40 98,998 
StiAndrewssearceoeshesee. 648 75, 759 3,811) 642 75,937 1,981 949) 104,306 
Saint JOD ens tire eee 660) 1,540,707; 375,452) 669) 1,575,872] 1,226,471) 2,099) 2,440,941 
Totals, New Brunswick! 5,936) 2,158,149, 446,048) 6,051) 2,292,648) 1,925,853] 9,480) 3,505,956 
Quebec— 
GASDE. eee ee 14 40,044 2 31 69, 650 2 213 165, 657 
A eds cee eater 2 - - 2 - - 311 54,064 
WUE VIS: Stash Seckenserne eee 7 9,141 19,351 4 5,320 2 125) 7 153,590 
Montréal: -eticcs sree 1,184] 4,404,710) 5,260,092) 1,099} 4,168,946) 3,773,971) 5,889} 9,081,398 
Port, Alfred staan seene 81 186,158} 353,260 83} 217,133 128, 245 420| 704,032 
Quebec. Fa eee 356| 1,944,387] 186,914) 358] 1,680,121} 317,683]) 2,852] 4,080,273 
IRimouskisse cance nce eee ib 11,476 1,800 22 36, 004 82, 766 579 161, 136 
Sorel is.cot Seas ws Ss ae 125} 352,001 192, 208 167} 440,547) 1,055,218] 1,164) 2,002,532 
DhreesRiversicvn. vance 190} 548,361 62,106) 190) 548,361} 989,322) 2,413] 2,112,378 
Totals, Quebec!......... 2,054) 7,630,288] 6,094,752) 2,045| 7,278,785) 6,460,565)| 16,622/19,339,095 
Ontario— 
Ambherstburgers. canes: \ ( 597! 701,828 
Brockvalleseig bth ee 975) 428,263 
Cobourg: sae ee ee 414} 1,259,289 
Cormwall ee ee 361 383, 196 
Bortuwilliain sts eee 1,017] 2,281,864 
Hamiltonmene. a) eee: | 797| 1,456,484 
Kingstone. nti. ctoetese 3,423) 2,071,091 
Midlandecpiset...scs noe Lies Ai = 2 rc bs] 250| 472,333 
Niararaitaliseucess. nce 25 1,433 
PortArthur neste. aoe 1,119] 2,559, 623 
Port. Colbpme...c0 eee 1,167) 2,037,325 
Port MeNicoll 4. ens | 180} 439,261 
Prescott te oe: 991) 1,132,315 
St--Catharinesm se 275|" “372, 962 
Sarnia west Lee ae 1,090} 1,722, 292 
Sault Ste. Marie........... | 989} 1,691,782 
Thoroldt#wane ee 2 - - 9 7,108 3,911 499| 696,160 
TOrOntO.: Bd. eee ee Si 27,690 13, 126 31 23 , 427 3,252] 2,940] 3,407,010 
Wellandia heccr cn vee 2 - - 2 - - 186} 245,618 
Windsor ssies oan tee 2 - - 2 - - 1,021] 1,647,068 
Totals, Ontario!........ 37 27,690 13,126 40 30,535 7,163] 27,446/28, 221,014 
Manitoba— 
Totals, Manitoba....... 9 10,756 2 9 10,756 24,560 15 12,712 
British Columbia— 
Alert@ Bava ttt. mas cen 113 27, 226 13 119 23, 753 27,488] 1,360} 596,749 
Britannia Beach........... 123 115, 773 3,426) 155) 136,295| 118,734) 1,113) 378,051 
Nanaimo. e.ce. seeeee, 740} 336,224 AGE = FoOl= sOoG dos 94,843] 3,333] 1,468,546 
New Westminster......... 605] 1,833, 264 24,754; 586] 1,833,285] 883,400] 2,393) 2,277,148 
Ocean alls eee ae 35 24,342 1,815 62} 123,586 39, 215 856} 655,615 
Port Alberniem een 345} 851,509 2 369} 878,299) 935,151 766| 1,048,380 
Rowell Rivers... een ees. 166} 154,712 3,275| 220) 159,854) 110,817] 1,941) 1,013,402 
Prince"Rupert eet 2,230} 231,140 14,781) 2,258} 238,897 9,450) 3,613) 833,742 
OIGNEY |. SIR. oa ee ae 833 135, 292 6,905} 771 126,599 4,451 D207) 207% 831 
Union Bayorer ss. cote ee 134| 386,739 2 161} 398,014 11,998 866} 689,236 
WANCOUVEr®: 05 otha e ee oe 2,967| 6,636,616) 1,487,897) 2,865) 6,578,781] 2,233,099)| 17,381)11, 130,541 
VICCOLIA Nn. oc Re Ree: 2,848] 4,624,960 42,518] 2,878) 4,621,982} 354,724) 5,621) 6,913,567 
Totals, British 
Columbia!......... 13, 693/16,306,558| 1,590, 429|13,863)16,417,516| 5,352,305) 44,835/28,808, 681 
Yukon— 
Totals, Yukon......... 2 - - 2 - ~ 149} 104, 263 
Grand Totals........... 27, 500/31, 353, 871/10, 422,537) 28, 736/32, 044, 242/17, 267, 794) 116, 987/90, 161,573 


1 Totals include other smaller ports. 2 None re orted. 
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Grand Total Shipping Trade.—Both sea-going and coastwise shipping have 
shown marked expansion since 1923, although the effect of the depression is evident 
here also. It is noteworthy that the volume of coastwise shipping is the greatest, 
while sea-going is next in tonnage. Inland international shipping has varied con- 
siderably and showed a more definite decrease during the depression. The ferry 
between Sarnia, Ontario, and Port Huron, Michigan, making 19,167 round trips 
with a cumulative registered tonnage of 2,148,656 tons in and the same out, was 
excluded for the first time in 1938. This ferry was displaced by a bridge in 1938-39. 


19.—All Vessels (Exclusive of Ferriage) Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports, 
1929-39, With Details by Provinces for the Fiscal Year 1939. 


Nortre.—Totals for the years 1923-28 will be found at p. 702 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Sea-Going. Coastwise. 
. ee Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
ear and Province. a —_——_—. ———__——__—_— 
i EONS Tons Tons Tons 
No Register. No. Register. No. Register. No. Register. 
Totals, 1929......... 22, 531/27, 464,158} 22,895/26, 944,369) 95,047/49,046,588) 93,905 48,007,097 
Totals, 1930......... 21,583|27,155,766) 21,885/25,836,466| 82,205/43,666,866| 82,197/44,067,907 
Totals, 1931......... 20, 737|28,064,762| 20,860/26,535,387) 77,507/47,134,652| 77,354/47,540,555 
Totals, 1932......... 19,175|27,003,210) 19,102/25,337,031) 69,875/44,912,972| 70,112)45,311, 899 
Totals, 1933......... 17, 778| 25,044,389} 18,150/24,722,443| 64,875/41,975,393) 64, 688/41, 100, 788 
Totals, 1934......... 19,501) 28,209,947) 19,904/27,235,907) 66,915/41,923,543) 66,895/41,843, 250 
Totals, 1935......... 21,419/28,512,257| 21,784/28,547,591] 68,441/43,146,037| 68,545/42,827,149 
Totals, 1936......... 22,835) 28,895,751) 23,328/29,156,876| 69,809/42,979,361| 69,633)41,815, 616 
Totals, 1937......... 25,348)31,145,065| 26,136/31,802,946) 73,033/45,973,830| 72,739|45,447,342 
Totals, 1938......... 26, 407/31,421,775| 27,359/31, 402,043) 75,537/44,471,834| 75, 761/44, 259,779 
1939. i me 
Prince Edward Island..... 64 39, 956 86 56, 668 549} 203,615 543 196, 891 
Nowalscotial=. Sicsecs il. 5,707} 5,180,474) 6,642). 5,957,334) 12,120} 4,745,807) 11,699} 4,041,121 
New Brunswick........... 5,936) 2,158,149 6,051) 2,292,648 3,544] 1,347,807 3,540) 1,263, 201 
ANS ots. Sk Ao ne Sn oe eam 2,054} 7,630,288} | 2,045) 7,278,785) 13,047/10,614,495|} 12, 962/10, 687,578 
ONTAPIOn, bec detest aks 37 eh: 40 aes 12, 856 St 12,130 ee 
IMAHIGO Aero ee o aser cscs 9} 27 10, 756 9 10, 756 6 1,956 6 1,956 
Ll Columbia: )..l2...) 13, 693/16, 306,558 eee 16,417,516 See ee eee wee oe: 
Ue hy Seer oc Se Nil - i - 1 97,8 1 97,459 
Totals, 1939......... 27,500\31,353,871| 28,736|32,044,242) 73,386|45,386,457| 72,279|43,183, 652 
Inland International. Total Shipping. 
Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
No Register. No. Register. No. Register. No Register. 
Totals, 19291........ 37,320)18,987,751| 38,437/20,338,949)| 154,898/95,498,497| 155, 237/95, 290,415 
Totals, 1930!........ 54, 742)17,550,585| 55,600/18, 895,972) 158,530)88,373,217| 159,682/88,800,345 
Totals, 1931)........ 40, 663/17, 769,690) 40,826/18,542,037] 138,907/92,969,104| 139,040/92,617,979 
Totals, 19321........ 35, 264/15, 216,213) 35, 768)15,879, 943) 124,314/87,132,395| 124, 982/86, 528,873 
Totals, 19331........ 31,551/12, 714,054; 31,957/13, 791,599) 114, 204/79, 733,836) 114,795| 79,614,830 
Totals, 19341........ 28,328)12, 718,566) 28,660)14, 460,952) 114, 744/82,852,056| 115,459/83,540,109 
Totals, 19351. ....... 26,943/14,772,884| 26,874/14, 602,087) 116,803|86,431,178| 117,203/85,976,827 
Totals, 19361........ 29,548/14,472,022) 29,425)14,998,858| 122,192/86,347,134) 122,386|85,971,350 
Totals, 19371. ....... 31, 624/15,564,121} 31,759/16,074,614) 130,005/92,683,016| 130, 634/93,324, 902 
Totals, 19382........ 16,175)14,181,280| 15,958/14,364,168) 118,119/90,074,889| 119,078)90,025,990 
1939. 
Prince Edward Island..... Nil - Nil - 613} 243,571 629} 253,559 
NowarSeotia. s2o.200, 008: ‘ - sf = 17,827| 9,926,281) 18,341) 9,998,455 
New Brunswick........... ee = € - 9,480} 3,505,956} 9,591) 3,555,849 
CUB POG se Che cas as 1,521) 1,094,312 1,758| 1,459,868] 16,622)19,339,095| 16,765)19,376, 231 
Oot se oy. bee acosots 14,553)12,320,455| 14,991/13,541,781)| 27,446/28,221,014| 27,161/28, 125,348 
MEANICOWA oa-cc Aieebh aes ose Nil - Nil - 15 12erhe 15 TAMA? 
British Columbia....5..... S 90 3 90} 44,835/28,808,681} 45,143)28,810,020 
DHS a a ee Ce 6 24 6,388 25 6,390 149 104, 263 147} 103,849 
Totals, 1939......... 16, 101)13,421,245| 16,777|15,008,129)| 116,987\90,161,573) 117, 792/90, 236,023 


1 The Ontario figures and the totals for ‘‘Inland International’’ and ‘Total Shipping”’ are inclusive of 
ferriage at Sarnia amounting in each case of ‘‘Arrived’”’ and ‘‘Departed”’ to: 18,180 vessels and 1,415,612 
tons for 1934; 13,444 vessels and 1,433,031 tons for 1935; 14,583 vessels and 1,620,820 tons for 1936; and 15,217 
vessels and 1,678,272 tons for 1937. Corresponding deductions for earlier years are not available. 2 Ferry 
at Sarnia was discontinued in 1938. See footnote 1. 
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Subsection 2.—Canal Traffic. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Since the canals of Canada are open to the vessels and traffic of all nations upon 
equal terms, United States traffic constitutes an important part of the total carried 


through certain canals, especially the Welland Ship Canal. 


This is shown in Tables 


20 and 23. More complete details of the traffic through canals may be found in the 
annual report “Canal Statistics’? published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


20.—Traffic Through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessels and Origin of 
Freight, Navigation Seasons 1929-39. 


Norre.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


For Canadian canal traffic 


from 1886-99, see the 1902 Year Book, p. 398; for the figures of 1900-10, the 1983 Year Book, p. 697; and for 
1911-28, p. 703 of the 1938 edition. 


Traffic. 


Navi- 
gation| Canadian Vessels. 
Sea- 
son. 


a Registered 
; Tonnage. 

1929. .| 25,917 | 13,741,071 
1930..| 24,100 | 14,489,045 
1931..| 25,830 | 15,869,553 
1932. .| 19,854 | 15,255,970 
1933..| 21,364 | 15,225,022 
1934. .| 22,217 | 14,766,837 
1935:23\2 23,822. 15, 290; 797. 
1936..| 25,251 | 17,085,749 
1937..| 24,669 | 17,904,774 
1938..| 25,365 | 19,803,447 
1939. .| 24,768 | 18,240, 632 


United States 
Vessels.1 

+ Teese) Rested: 
No Tonnage. 
2,400 | 2,323,351 
2,063 1,684,576 
1,821 1, 749, 231 
2,061 | 2,681,078 
2,200 3,045,876 
2,044 2,969,981 
2,035 2,578,091 
2,708 3, 208, 829 
2,869 3,526,939 
2,310 2,932, 799 
2,757 | 3,095,648 


Origin of Freight Carried. 


United States. 


ee ee eS eee 


Canada 
Pere ten of 
Tons Total 
9,689,718 70-7 
10,955,113 74-0 
11,483,737 | 70-6 
13,242,773 73-7 
12,724,925 67-8 
10,813,922 | 59-8 
11,187,082 | 61-5 
13,465,460 | 62-7 
11,911, 241 51-0 
12,988,3492] 52-7 
14, 150,305 60-5 


4,009,929 
3,848, 221 
4,755,337 
4,717,877 
6,055,564 
7,255,330 
7,018,907 
8,003, 356 
11,439, 759 
11,648, 1132 
9,240,772 


1 Figures include a small percentage of vessels of other foreign countries. 
publication of the 1989 Year Book. 
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13, 699, 647 
14,803,334 - 
16,189,074 
17,960, 650 
18,780,489 
18,069, 252 
18, 205,989 
21,468,816 
23,351,000 
24, 636, 4622 
23,391,077 


2 Revised since the 


21.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canals and Classes of Products, Navigation Seasons 
1938 and 1939. 


Note.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Year and Canal. 


1938. 


Sault ote. Maries sane u ee 
Welland Ship’... 24.223. 
St. Lawrence River......... 
Richelieu River 
Ste Peters (ek. sth ooh Oia 
Murray.. RES ee) hie, sent 


Riclediremene eS. ee eed 
Werentee. eee. : te ees 


eter eee eens 


Manu- 

Agricultural! Animal factures Forest Mineral 
Products. | Pronucts. | and Mis- | Products. | Products. 
cellaneous. 
tons. tons tons. tons. tons. 
1,452 727 281 519,531 132,504 163,313 
5,985, 8921 Nil 2,248,290 432,621 | 3,962,251 
4,734,585 2,706 | 2,221,608 616,475 1,660,944 

381 143 47,659 6, 222 40, 292 
5,996 1,395 11,731 24,584 17, 768 
Nil Nil 40 Nines 2,307 
. ss 106, 507 633 192,553 
s cs 129 989 50. 
79 27 6,598 3,774 11, 755 
Nil 1,589 6,535 12,088 455 
12, 179,660! 6,141 | 5,168,6281) 1,229,890 | 6,052,1431 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


Total. 


tons. 


2,268,356 
12,629,054 1 
9,236,318 

4,697 
61,474 
2,347 
299, 693 
1, 623 
22, 233 
20, 667 


24,636, 462 1 


> a 
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21.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canals and Classes of Products, Navigation 
Seasons 1938 and 1939—concluded. 


Year and Canal. 


1939. 


Sault Ste. Marie............ 
Welland Ship.’ oe. .s50..0- 
St. Lawrence River......... 
Richelieu River............ 
NSE Wahl Rts] Wey gfe J as Weg a Se NERA 
META Val eaten tatcreccicnis ss San 


SDS eh Tih teek tt a Ra Oe Sn 


Totals, 1939.......... 


Manu- 
Agricultural) Animal factures 
Products. | Products. | and Mis- 
cellaneous. 
tons. tons. tons. 
1,683,943 215 642,721 
3,848, 643 1,914 | 2,742,840 
3,104,168 4,496 | 2,205,787 
719 50 78, 923 
5,672 1,246 7,178 
75 64 865 
Nil Nil 104, 059 
6c sé 168 
96 22 12231 
80 Teo 6,340 
8, 643,396 9,582 | 5,790,112 


Forest 
Products. 


tons. 


210, 152 


6, 698 
12, 256 


1,320,806 


Mineral 
Products. 


tons. 


238, 738 
4,685,440 
2,445, 397 


7,627,181 


Total. 


tons. 


2,775, 769 
11,727,553 


20,526 


23,391,077 


22.—Principal Commodities Carried Through Canadian Canals, Navigation Seasons 


1935-39. 


Nortsr.— Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Commodity. 


Other grams tees sis 
PIGUE SEU eee cero tile eons 
Ly eR I CS oie Ole a odes 
Other milled products...... 
Fruits and vegetables....... 
MPOCACOOB Soe eles cine oes. 
Poultry, game, and fish..... 
Dressed meats.............. 


All other animal products... 
Agricultural implements... . 
Cement, bricks, and lime... 
Tron, pig and bloom......... 
Tron and steel, all other..... 
CRASOUING Sen ede es lelncs te 


Wood=pilp?. i Pre oe 
Automobiles and parts...... 
PulpwOoGecet ach onis so eur: 
Logs, posts, poles, piling.... 
PATBWOOU:,.. comes Joke wee 
Lumber mill and cooperage 

stock 


ee ey] 


Ce 


IPOTMONO Sr at Wa ee ONS Leah 


OANA OLC eA oe te ee 


1935. 1936. 1937. 

tons. tons. tons. 
396, 659 494,500 755,081 
346, 094 381,248 J, 823, 211 
315.340 317,507 258, 269 
179,326 112,487 245,119 
67,013 110,056 222,791 
4,089,058 5,444, 009 4,119,942 
88,470 114,954 73,106 
716, 602 718,102 597,823 
2,950 4,724 3, 225 
129,549 78,328 54,196 
, 930 3,902 5,441 
6,934 2,871 5, 263 
4,276 5,024 6,105 
376 2,105 97 
1,694 1,906 2,908 
7,995 4,820 4,429 
19,212 8,763 12, 660 
39,592 41,939 29,578 
31,074 14, 631 142,213 
222,404 291,913 338, 843 
966, 766 1,088,885 1,138,041 
755 , 432 849 458 70,788 
322,167 308,308 256,485 
78,040 74,127 102, 767 
19,941 16,161 15,447 
387,400 406,828 515, 668 
780,090 799,192 606, 836 
68, 861 59, 033 81,731 
1,124,916 1,388,154 1,331, 699 

25,727 32,992 6,9 
16,273 6,685 5,810 
47,432 60, 707 55,779 
5, 898 7,245 1,693 
446,367 380,910 266,193 
3,714, 568 4,339,090 5,617, 723 
295,329 406, 142 336, 733 
8, 693 12559 5,061 
657,995 863, 632 1,077,709 
98, 452 214, 876 15, 227 
426,952 388,444 453,970 
1, 288,142 1,556,549 1,588,377 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


1938. 


tons. 
1,308, 6791 
3,900, 9971 
343,740 
179,995 
80,720 
5,474, 382 
122, 883 
671,940 


51,801 
3,048 
357,301 
4,200, 872 
232, 882 
11,511 
642, 253 
131, 898 
475, 4261 
1,392,426 


481,500 
1,500, 800 


Increase(++) 


or 
Decrease(—) 
in 1939. 


tons. 
— 618,582 
—3,399, 239 
—14,508 


+-1,471, 222 
55, 108 
+11, 006 
457, 698 
+-42,948 
+6, 074 
+108, 374 


23,351,000 | 24,636,4621| 23,391,077 |— 1,245,385 
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23.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Seasons 1938 and 1939. 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


From Canadian 


From Canadian 


From United States || From United States 
to to ' to _ to 
Year and Canal. Canadian Ports. ||United States Ports. United States Ports.}|| Canadian Ports.! 
Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. 
1938 tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Sault Ste. Marie... 376,632) 1,262,737 26,926} 246,637 28,162 36, 639 155,840 134, 783 
Welland Ship...... 832,996?) 4,219,5812| 709,929) 135,818?) 386,341] 1,043,965 24, 82815, 275, 5962 
St. Lawrence River| 2,422,181) 4,585,672] 750,588 36,547 69, 453 73 , 604 26,299) 1,271,974 
Richelieu River... 30, 960 1,650 35,949 Nil Nil Nil Nil 26,138 
StiPetersaw. nace 16, 741 44,733 Nil sf “o ef cf Nil 
MUTE. ee eee Nil 40 ss < os ee 3 2,307 
Ottawa River..... 135,341 148,365 a 15,987 a e a i 
Idea eae 1,261 362 es Vil s ss eg a 
cinen teres mart ence, 3,807 18,426 ss “ is sé $$ WM 
St. Andrews....... 13,947 6, 720 a es id a od oe 
Totals, 1938. . ./3,833,8662/10,288,286%) 1,523,392] 484,9892] 483,956) 1,154,208) 206,967/6,710,7982 
1939. 

Sault Ste. Marie... 478,439) 1,557,359 18,520} 369,480 Sl aloS 66, 403 197,941 56,474 
Welland Ship...... 1,206,991} 3,645,411 587,184] 366,508) 426,889) 618,953 31,040] 4,844,577 
St. Lawrence River| 2,744,541] 3,223,880) 559,269 52,558 156, 849 114,722 32,429) 1,455,917 
Richelieu River... 39,747 1,842 42.384 Nil Nil Nil Nil 27,704 
StsPetersi. ee ae. 15, 204 63, 811 Nil i _ i & Nil 
NUOTTERY oe ee 2,943 764 es # = oe bs Se 
Ottawa River..... 129, 459 152, 145, co 20, 067 4 By ce s 
Ridedueer ease ee 497 y Nil oa fy iy oy 
rents ee: seat 7,061 21,924 ce ee ae oy ce 3s 
St. Andrews....... 14,339 6,187 es ce of cs as . 

Totals, 1939...| 4,640,286) 8,673,820] 1,207,357) 808,613 614,891 800,078 261,410) 6,384,672 
Traffic by Direction. Origins of Cargo. Increase(+-) 
— | Total or De- 
Year and Canal. | United Paees crease (—) 
Up. Down. Canada. 1 80. lon Previous 
States. anne 
1938. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Saultrste. Mariem #.. 0.6.0.) 587,560 | 1,680,796 || 1,890,467 377,889 || 2,268,356 +448, 427 
Welland: Ship: jae So 8 ose 1,954,0942| 10,674,9602) 4,928,0672| 7,700,987?) 12,629,0542} -+881,1042 
St. Lawrence River......... 3,268,521 | 5,967,797 || 5,697,806 | 3,538,512 || 9,236,318 +40, 879 
Richelieu Rivera: ......05 66, 909 27,788 68,559 26,138 94,697 —29,047 
StaPetenrs: ete eek ete 16,741 44,733 61,394 80 61,474 —18,478 
Murray: 52.5. vee Pepa tee Nil 2,347 40 2,307 2,347 —18 
Ottawa Riverweee 2544 135,341 164,352 297,493 2,200 299, 693 —49,385 
RiGeau woo Wee eee. cides 1,261 362 1,62 Nil 1, 623 —14, 858 
DSP ON Ged cs cxissot ROS OD iors 3,807 18,426 22, 233 ee 22, 233 +19, 885 
St.cAndrewsacsdee fwe oaks 13,947 6, 720 20, 667 ee 20, 667 +6, 953 
Totals, 1988.......... 6,048,181?) 18,588,2812)) 12,988,3492| 11,648,1132) 24,636,4622|) +-1,285,4622 
1939. 

Saultustes Marion ae. secu: 726,053 | 2,049,716 || 2,403,388 372,381 2,775, 769 +507, 413 
Welland Shiptic.ccoe.cee: 2,252,104} 9,475,449 || 5,419,825 | 6,307,728 || 11,727,553 —901,501 
St. Lawrence River......... 3,493,088 | 4,847,077 || 5,808,933 | 2,531,232 8,340, 165 —896, 153 
Richelieu River............ 82,131 29,546 83,973 27,704 111,677 +16,980 
Stwpbetersiat.c.sne saa 15.204 63,811 79,015 Nil 79,015 +17,541 
IMATE T ayer. eh a ie tee 2,943 764 we Se LOL < PA OE +1,360 
Oita Waiver sue. ca. sactlk 129,459 ine yoke 299,944 eye 301, 671 +1,978 
RRCCAU 2. sau ee eh Wee oul 1,512 497 , 009 Nil 2,009 +386 
PRONG foek co.cc ete 7,061 21,924 28,985 4 28,985 +6, 752 
SEPANGTEWSik Gay. bocf0 oe cet 14,339 6, 187 20,526 e 20,526 —141 
Totals, 1939.......... 6,723,894 | 16,667,183 || 14,150,305 | 9,240,772 || 28,391,077 | —1,245,385 


1 Figures include a small percentage of ports of other foreign countries. 


pub:ication of the 1989 Year Book. 
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The figures in Tables 20-23 include duplications where the same freight passes 
through two or more canals, but in Table 24 duplications in the traffic passing through 
the St. Lawrence and Welland Ship Canals and the Canadian Lock at Sault Ste. 
Marie, which amounted to 5,494,242 tons, have been eliminated. 


Grain transhipped at Georgian Bay, Lake Erie, or other ports above Montreal 
is treated as new cargo and as most of this grain has passed through either the 
Canadian or United States lock at Sault Ste. Marie there are still duplications in 
the data because of this treatment. These duplications cannot be avoided when net 
totals for the Canadian canals are computed because it is impossible to ascertain 
which lock at Sault Ste. Marie was used by the grain reloaded at Port Colborne 
or other transhipping port. 


24.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic Using St. Lawrence, Welland Ship, and Sault 
Ste. Marie Canals, 1939. 


Up- Down- | 


Canals Used. Bound Bound Total. 
Freight. Freight. 

Traffic Using Canadian Canals. sane. ee aes 
Gr OS ETENCELO TG Vp rant oie a tert hm mart ome SEAS UBicce ie waite eis ens 1,959,513 | 2,083,446 3,992,959 
herbs wT enCOraniere WCLIAN GU OLD shay inicelt cei cecter hae, Gide o biele ep stem reieee et 1,321,449 2,076, 861 3,398,310 
St. Lawrence, Welland Ship, and Sault Ste. Marie.................. 212,126 736,770 948,896 
We lisaes ii promby acon it wie as nade ore oo erred taki ile bk ha eee 606,255 | 4,342,921 4,949,176 
Wellsndsshipwanim Ault, Ste. Maries 25 ihisce ccsccletec. vlarccecchcishes acces Slsheneanact 112,274 | 2,318,897 2,431,171 
SHULER SCO NEARLGIONLY opr cc to nc cirtn cei neon tinapere setae agers A ctecscabe dae arate 481,299 1,147,434 1,628, 733 
Totals, Traffic Using Canadian Canals................... 4,692,916 | 12,656,329 | 17,349,245 


Traffic Using United States Canals. 
Traffic through United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie that used 


Welland Ship and St. Lawrence Canals................0..00005 79,646 | 2,153,385 2,233,031 
United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie only..................005- 10,561,776 | 54,278,728 | 64,840,504 


Totals, United States Locks at Sault Ste. Marie............ 10,641,422 | 56,482,113 | 67,073,535 


The Panama Canal.*—The Panama Canal, which was opened to com- 
mercial traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, is a waterway of great importance to British 
Columbian ports, from which vessels leave direct for British and European 
ports throughout the year. As an alternative route to that of the trans- 
continental railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital importance in the 
solution of the larger transportation problems of the continent, and while its in- 
fluence is perhaps more potential than actual, such a check on transcontinental 
rail rates is a valuable one. During the War of 1914-18 the great expectations based 
upon the opening of the Canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of shipping, 
but, with the post-war decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic between 
Canada’s Pacific ports and Europe has taken place, and, while the proportion 
carried in vessels of Canadian registry is comparatively small, the cargo tonnage 
has nevertheless assumed considerable proportions. 


The greater importance of the route as one from Pacific to Atlantic ports is 
illustrated by the much larger volume of freight originating at western ports than 
at eastern ports, and the larger volume destined for eastern than for western Canadian 
ports. Strictly inter-coastal Canadian cargo during the latest year aggregated 
103,291 long tons as compared with 82,798 long tons in 1938. 


* Revised and figures supplied by courtesy of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 
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With respect to total traffic through the Canal by nationality of vessel and 
cargo carried, vessels of United States registration carried 9,909,380 tons, or 35-6 p.c. 
of the total cargo of 27,866,627 tcns locked through in the year ended June 30, 1939. 
British vessels carried 6,801,556 tons, or 24-4 p.c.; Norwegian vessels 3,408,078 tons, 
or 12-2 p.c.; Japanese vessels 1,710,303 tons, or 6-1 p.c.; and German vessels 
1,468,996 tons, or 5-3 p.c. 


25.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
Years Ended June 36, 1929-39. 


Nortr.—Figures for the years 1921-28 are given at p. 707 of the 1938 Year Book. 


] 
Originating on— Destined for— 
Year. a 
West Coast.|Hast Coast. |/West Coast.)East Coast. 
long tons. | long tons. || long tons. | long tons. 
1 PLU DRO Ren SORE sacar, shyt en 2 eran aaaaked OF NENA La iciaety Oa ttto rote 2,650, 646 221,128 266, 433 539, 767 
ORR a ees SOI Ghe Dic SINR, Sao aa, ged Me mA reat cee tee mee 1,968, 966 185,776 267, 282 556, 562 
LOST LS s Nee Cee eae. ee ah eM e er reat oe eRe te Gave DES07, 200 137, 756 271, 621 492,532 
DE BN AU BD he cyst atk Ab Sea ae fi eget ee eer sea aia Pre 2,383,211 89,443 167,855 529,317 
1933 Seer. os ae Leadon ba nN oe RPh, nears cee MOE 2,896, 162 121,875 134,511 328,038" 
TOS 4 LEANER) oy ty en ORO a cee Me rac ORE TY Aa Pe Dns 2,201,180 196, 204 1&9, 227 498,706 
OSGi asi PONE a3 i), ood yma ey RU arcs are 2,490, 203 248, 658 176, 698 547,974 
LOS Gere tds once ee ae eee. | mt om 2,705,567 298, 884 223,174 506, 673 
I EY es site Ria ie es eine, Sa aed et Fg a emt a 2,780, 243 379, 783 240, 221 589,011 
SERS ech RA Bata hm ah a a a ats aie 0 Fe eek Ua ete a tomes 1,962, 220 391,906 213,781 398,710 
EL AE pected Pi A ONG ay dab c MEG a he Unused 2 eee Ae 2,878,452 348, 410 163,526 296,881 


26.—Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, Years Ended June 30, 1929-39. 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1915-28 are given at p. 708 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Atlantic to Pacific. | Pacific to Atlantic. Totals. 
Year Rete 
; Cargo Cargo Cargo 
Vessels. Tae? | Vessels. ny aren ey Vessels. Pamunie: 
No. long tons. No. longtons. - No. long tons. 
D929 sn. Ate: nel teh tenet teticec ve ee 3,279 9,873,529 3,010 20, 774, 239 6, 289 30, 647, 768 
1980 MS... ee eee 3,051 9,472,061 2,976 20,546,368 6,027 30,018,429 
195 [eye At Sry cee oe bare note! PAR TAUTS 6,670, 718 2,653 18,394, 565 5,370 25,065, 283 
OB aise: seh aca, nee 2208 DF Oot alZ 2,089 14, 167, 269 4,362 19,798,986 
LOBSiee ee eh. Pek ae. SE es 2,184 4,507,070 1,978 13, 654, 095 4,162 18,161,165 
1934 ye Se Spc POSE. ok Dae 6, 162,649 2,481 18,541,360 5, 234 24,704, 009 
103b Se) Ac BPA Ae Re 2,676 7,529,721 2,504 17,779, 806 5,180 25,309, 527 
TOS GS i6 tether ateruestevae ete 2,770 8,249, 899 2,612 18, 256,044 5,382 26,505,943 
LOS tc ie oor keh 2,865 9,895,632 2,022 18, 212, 743 Ovo 28,108,375 
1938: ce eae EEN oe 2,946 9,688,560 ative: 17,697,364 |. 5,524 27,385,924 
1939 cece cee Us nik a heen ree 3,146 9,011, 267 ON 18,855,360 |} 5,903 27,866, 627 


Subsection 3.—Harbour Traffic. 


The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. 
The overseas movement, i.e., the freight loaded into or unloaded from sea-going 
vessels, frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. Usually the 
volume coming in and going out by coastwise vessels is larger. Then there is the 
‘in transit’ movement in vessels that pass through the harbour without loading 
or unloading. Finally there is the movement from one point to another within the 
harbour, which in many ports amounts to a large volume. It is not possible to 
obtain statistics of the total freight handled in all the ports and harbours of Canada, 
as many of them are small, and without the staff necessary to obtain a detailed 
record of freight handled. However, the cargo of sea-going vessels loaded and 
unloaded is shown for the principal ports, for the provinces, and for Canada, in ~ 
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Table 18. Similar statistics of cargo carried by vessels in coastwise and inland 
international shipping are not available. The National Harbours Board now 
reports annually the water-borne cargo loaded and unloaded at the eight ports 
under its control. Six of these are among the principal ports of Canada and the 
cargo handled in each is shown in Table 27. The classification is the same as 
for railway freight (Table 21, pp. 654-655) and canal traffic (Table 22, p. 697). 
The figures include freight carried by coastwise and inland international, as well as by 
sea-going shipping. The total of sea-going cargo is shown for these same ports in 
Table 18, and the difference would be largely coastwise for these particular ports. The 
figures for each port include all cargo loaded or unloaded whether by facilities under 
the Board or at private docks and terminals in these ports. Cross-harbour move- 
ments and bunkering are excluded. 


27.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Landed from and Loaded to 
Vessels at Each of Six Principal Ports in Canada, 1939, compared with 1938. 


: : Inward, Outward, Total, Total, 
peop Commodity 1939. 1939. 1939. 1938. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Montreal 

CoC BIR Nee eae Hiroe URE Se oP se ee 1,712,448 | 1,454,346 | 3,166,794 5,002,755 
(Cran orknvtacbt Vou Se eee wen tog pee a Ae nT ae ee 2,489,320 435, 604 2,924,924 2,114,141 
Petroleum, (ORUUS EA ape aie Ge rs cco ERR nso cae RU RCo BIO 2,360,352 Nil 2,360,352 2,624,206 
Coal, bie are Oe Sue, kA cokiiss),. dette MS ede 1,149, 856 201, 134 1,350,990 1,681,826 
Petroleum products (except gasoline)................. 86,987 722,113 809,100 673, 564 
Gasoline wate sees ce Dee ee ok AINE Ros na ells 176,742 614,835 791,577 1,018,593 
SHE Cua ENE G Gl BA Eee See Cee oh Sradtorokenirorsiars 279,906 42,657 322 , 563 355,588 
Ge Ee eck 5 ee RE As oR ERE Oe octane 40,763 266,508 307,271 234,120 
NVOOGED IMO aie bernie ia ahaa tates Scan bonpyel Uhyaty witasiealetettemnatel ace 121,894 140,479 262;,013 378, 520 
Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non-ferrous metals). 4,820 193 , 563 198,383 209,767 
(Gternayine <2 Co VE. 5: a Cen ae Re AO eee ae ea Fn Dee ee ee 528 122232 122,760 107, 692 
Cannedicoodsi(except meats)... xi. tecinec de nsetees 28,460 89, 669 118,129 103, 130 
Lumber, timber, box, crate, and cooperage material... 31,330 86,108 117,438 134,248 
Tron and steel (bar, sheet, structural, pipe)............ 44,109 54,698 98, 807 96,939 
Automobiles, auto trucks, and auto parts............. 5,686 72,438 78,124 82,005 
MONE SOR ey RI meat eiars aie. stati otra ware cictelabe temas Sin ai reer 59,807 14,466 74,273 52,138 
WOT OSSe HEIN OH OM Tet chan. eieey. Sees a clots, sista cote sca; puviialsconeys 2,091 71,519 73,610 74,485 
Ores and concentrates (except EVOM) oe Se ER oe eee 30,347 34,396 64,743 31,855 
Pally Deas eee Fs eS MN cave tataeaicl 46,106 15,557 61,663 39,173 
MAU Oa RSI DEA Tick peepee ae caret sche ee oslo) Oaks A eiaete evcig of nar’ 6,503 53,234 59,737 49,056 
Miliiproductsi(except flour)!.4i.,..5 08.0. PN bas oe 2,831 54,747 57,578 121,514 
Totals (21 Commodities)...:........ e....| 8,680,886 | 4,740,303 | 13,421,189 | 15,181,315 

Grand Totals, All Commodities.............. 9,396,119 | 5,389,906 | 14,786,025 | 16,193,805 

Vancouver. 

Basse pOsussy POlOss PIIL tcc e sede cicle e cence ee este e oe 1,271,607 385, 826 1,657,433 1,449, 702 
HeOURO eUmmMCRUGOU tr td tek Aan come e ua date tt em cua ey 1,014, 724 155,071 1,169,795 1,086,872 
Lumber, timber, box, crate, and cooperage material... 406, 969 524,281 931,250 824,113 
(CRAIC ay ends 6.8 te 9 LEED erro i eee a ee 16,043 893,818 909, 861 678, 246 
AOA MTIVINIOIIS PON... s ice ea epee elas ses RRS cc ete duest 248,441 1,380 249, 821 273,610 
HMC AMMO PAVE then ris a AGRI: Paced Lah pate rine dolake 229,480 16,751 246,231 305, 763 
(Ginsolliree ee ea ae 3s See oie el eee ee 60, 936 155,071 216,007 170,935 
Eat ee MEA eR MER MR a a 5 cba eta oles ow 60,582 75,644 136,226 121,110 
@ordwood and! other firewood... ~.:...225.0s-..6s-.5. 2,354 98,359 100,713 100,345 
Pear ee rch men SO 372 tO Pe ka sdb Bead «oa ae bima 80,358 52 80,410 90,021 
INVEE YS OR RAT) 44 Oy SAE ee ee he a a a 45,795 PP Me 68,167 49,723 
PADETE(OXGEDLONOWSDLING )-. Rit els g,ccin)h A ee wiesate, 0 eres 46,689 18,967 65,656 49,640 
Ores and concentrates, copper.............c0eeee ce ens 5 63,695 63 , 700 53,580 
Tron and steel (bar, sheet, structural, pipe)............ 33, 767 23,434 57,201 79,272 
Totals (14 Commodities)........ SR 3,517,750 | 2,484,721 | 5,952,471 5,332,932 


Grand Totals, All Commodities.............. 4,016,615 | 2,968,331 | 6,984,946 6,007,154 


| | 
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27.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Landed from and Loaded to 
Vessels at Each of Six Principal Ports in Canada, 1939, Compared with 1938—concluded. 


: Inward, Outward, Total, Total, 
RRR Lh 1939. 1939. 1939. 1938. 
Melitix. tons tons tons tons 

Petroleum) ;crudeseeee ee 2 aera tance eee eel oe nie 693 , 813 17,429 711,242 606, 995 
GaSOUNG 0 eee tet te ie ake Mechta She tee celts pe 27,090 219,534 246, 624 260,084 
Coal, bituatinouswessned. Gate ate Clee oe nee 121,978 368 122,346 82,949 
Lumber, timber, box, crate, and cooperage material... . 1,654 105, 464 107,118 83,413 
BGur ee RVR ee Cee eee eee ee che erie 6, 838 89,547 96,385 65,879 
Bishiver (ass Sahn, hte eee cig ew on ee Coon iiiene 2 e285 40,193 92,408 95,358 
(Oy sh wre hein ican ae ar ARN ina MR eile ns cts 5 RR A 9,406 77,550 86, 956 31,001 
Sugaricd etc: 6. eee eee See MEMS ema ake oer 59,208 7,935 67,143 76,961 
Petroleum products (except gasoline).................. 4,381 56,617 60,998 5,905 
Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non-ferrous metals). 1,726 54,412 56,138 49,516 
Coaljianthracitert:: tree Re OE. 2 eS 53,945 80 54,025 71,575 
Apples wiresbar sch tuwiecry vem ete «eaten ae teas a 2,096 51,686 53, 782 99,493 
Totals (12 Commodities)................ 1,034,350 720,815 | 1,755,165 1,529,129 

Grand Totals, All Commodities.............. 1,266,656 997,532 | 2,264,188 1,839,812 

Saint John. 

Grain een ics CORP SP ee 4,242 244,459 248,701 242,096 
Lumber, timber, box, crate, and cooperage material.... 18,288 137, 869 156,157 128,080 
CoalebituminousHee:.c .iaccm aids 8 brs ete: 141,843 9,739 151,582 12ZIA25 
Bulpwood tte nycctens owe eee \pecats 2 pect hee Nil 127,888 127,888 189,193 
SLIT See oS, ch eR acto ee dN a a Ea Ye A 100, 233 13, 963 114,196 107,613 
LORIN Ros cle Arete ens A ee Pee ARSE sient: 544 102,960 103 , 504 59,432 
CFOSOlITe eo Stee te: Ree Se ee he hes eens 82,053 12,316 94,369 82,077 
Automobiles, auto trucks, and auto parts............. 940 80,185 81,125 91,229 
Cositanthraertence ces. Litera. sete os aye eae ee ictrsnete 77,201 Nil 77,201 70,795 
IN@Wsprint:y Beet den ees ara eee oie he he Beet ite iiarre rhe Nil 62,046 62,046 94,935 
Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non-ferrous metals). 7,904 44,879 52,783 61,046 
Totals (11 Commodities) 5 ahs AOS ee 433,248 836,304 | 1,269,552 1,247,621 

Grand Totals All Commodities............... 749,412 | 1,199,912 | 1,949,324 1,551,278 

Three Rivers. 

Grain, Ce RR ch Ree cs: te ne eat te 306, 749 328,302 635,051 1,567,046 
Cogl, bitum Oust cecus Se Reh ete eee ee ees 330, 842 149, 887 480,729 272,922 
Piri wvood 5:4. Fae ters ccs ae ee canes EO See aan 427,839 Nil 427,839 700, 862 
ING WEDIING , b Persesecns Sate oie Rectan he nee Re Rim eens Nil 121,728 121,728 158, 736 
Petroleum products (except gasoline)................ 61,556 Nil 61,556 30,238 
Coakyanthnacite Aa. vss. elronae coe bee Seo eso s 17,321 18,349 
CORO. s eit tes ee A ee ee eee 17,270 se 17,270 20,784 
Gasohine.. ee FAPi sia ete ae he te 2 er ee eee 16,592 a 16,592 16,196 
Sulphure spew averse ee ee Ee Ee le ae 9,042 xs 9,042 7,690 
Ching clay 20S, FSi bee RE ARs © A eo ohe, 6,857 SS 6,857 3,220 
Fertilizers: niece et ee es o 137 ee §, 137 5,400 
Totals (11 Commodities)................ 1,199,205 559,917 | 1,799,122 2,801, 443 

Grand Totals, All Commodities.............. 1,231,942 616,472 | 1,848,414 2,816,290 

Quebec. 

Chal, bituminguslye. ck Mica e ess oa Hee: Mamiya ue 566, 873 7,370 574,243 533,655 
IBulp wood. Saas cla te ete eee ee ee ees chee 53, 202 120,930 174, 132 178, 967 
Grains... 0222 RO Le es on 120,019 51,546 171,565 233, 703 
Coal anthracite oF. 3s. ae ee eee 138,585 1,060 139,645 146, 290 
Petroleum, CEudE: 4.) goto Oa ee eee 109,993 3,026 113,019 143, 795 
Newsprint 5 Meadeid ale Gxtiacta Hain te oiciae ee eR a eee Nil 99,895 99,895 87,561 
Gasoline. .: 5 A0.1 Anes sche ee Se eee eee ee 80,578 139 80,717 66, 724 
PAD ESOS ffy.ith ls dive piss spice hen ete ad eT Nil 59,985 59,985 66, 863 
WeMentie cE hick os Pete ok Re cee 42,675 202 42,877 41,697 
Ores and concentrates (except iron).................. 592 35,328 35,920 10,257 
Lumber, timber, box, crate, and cooperage material... . 16,425 11,052 27,477 43,570 
CAELTSLTLE Roars oe 2 SRR iE a>) Aertel cy oe 25,329 Nil 25,329 11,127 
Totals (12 Commodities)................ 1,154,271 390,533 | 1,544,804 1,564,209 


— —  >— | —— —. — — — | 


Grand Totals, All Commodities.............. 1,271,954 459,446 | 1,731,400 1,639,538 
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PART V.—AIR NAVIGATION.* 


The treatment of air navigation in this Part of the Year Book is confined to 
civil aviation; the military activities and organizations fall more properly under the 
subject of National Defence (see ‘“‘Air Service’ in the Index). 


Aircraft furnish a rapid and convenient means of transportation for passengers 
and goods particularly in remote and unsettled areas where transportation otherwise 
is slow and very costly. Similarly, aircraft have provided a relatively cheap and 
feasible means of obtaining information for the development and conservation of 
natural resources in many parts of Canada where the cost by other means would be 
prohibitive. Air-mail and air-transportation lines and commercial services are in- 
creasing steadily in number and in the scope of their operations and usefulness. 


Section 1.—History and Administration. 
Subsection 1.—Development of Aviation in Canada. 


Historical Sketch.—A brief historical outline of the development of aviation 
in Canada appears at pp. 710-712 of the 1938 Year Book. 


THE TRANS-CANADA AIRWAY. 


Modern Airway Facilities.—The term ‘airway’ may be defined as the path 
of flight between two terminal airports on which have been installed permanent aids 
to air navigation. In North America a standard system of aids to air navigation 
has gradually been evolved. This has been closely adhered to in the construction 
and equipment of the Trans-Canada Airway, and some of the most important 
characteristics should be mentioned. Efficient weather and radio- services are 
essential features. Terminal airports, where regular stops are made, should be all-way 
and all-weather fields, with three or more hard-surfaced runways, at least 3,000 feet in 
length; they should be fully lighted with electric airway beacons, floodlights, bound- 
ary lighting systems to define the runways, range and approach lights to indicate 
the path of flight to the paved landing strips, and obstruction lights to define obstacles 
that might interfere with the clear approach to the airport. At a distance of about 
three miles there should be a radio-beam station, by means of which the pilot is 
guided along the airway and brought directly over the airport at the proper altitude 
for landing. 


A meteorological service is essential to every main airport. By means of two- 
way radio, aeroplanes in flight are given, every thirty minutes, the latest information 
on the weather, are controlled during their flight, given full information as to other 
aeroplanes flying in their vicinity, and advised when to land. 


Present practice requires radio-beam and two-way communication stations 
along the airway at intervals of about 100 miles between the terminal airports. 
Adjacent to these and directly in the path of flight secondary aerodromes are con- 
structed. These are not necessarily stopping points but they afford safe landing 
in case of need. The number of additional intermediate aerodromes considered 
necessary for safety varies with the type of country. In open, settled, farm lands, 
where there are no mountains and where the weather is normally fine, they may be 
dispensed with altogether or spaced at intervals of about 100 miles between the 


* Descriptive and administrative information has been prepared from material supplied by J. A. Wilson, 
Controller of Civil Aviation, Department of Transport, while statistics have been compiled by Ss. 
Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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major airports. Owing to the nature of the climate and the difficult physical char- 
acter of the terrain in the Rocky Mountain region and in northern Ontario, where 
there are absolutely no alternative emergency landing places, the spacing is some- 
what closer. All important communities in Canada not on the line of the Trans- 
Canada Airway are being connected with it by branches and arrangements for 
exchange of international traffic with the airway system of the United States at 
cities near the border are being perfected. 


Construction and Operations.—Natural conditions divide the Trans- 
Canada Airway into four distinct regions—the Mountain Region, from the Pacific 
Coast to the foothills in Alberta; the Prairie Region, stretching from the foothills to 
the Ontario boundary; the Laurentian Area, extending through western Ontario as 
far as the Ottawa Valley; and the Atlantic Section, which takes in the settled areas 
in the Basin of the Great Lakes, the Eastern Townships of Quebec, and the Maritimes. 


The Prairie Region obviously presented the simplest construction and operating 
problems. There, precipitation is light, visibility normally good, contour changes 
are gradual, and aerodrome sites requiring little development were obtainable every- 
where. Airway surveys commenced on the prairie section in the summer of 1928, 
and aerodrome construction and lighting installation followed. By the end of 1929, 
a chain of lighted aerodromes from Winnipeg to Edmonton via Regina and Calgary 
had been prepared and a contract for the carriage of mails had been let to Canadian 
Airways by the Post Office Department. Actual flying operations started on Mar. 
1, 19380, with the operation of a nightly service each way. Five radio-beam stations, 
constructed in 1931, increased the efficiency of the airway materially. This service 
continued in regular operation with satisfactory results until Mar. 31, 1932, when, 
for reasons of economy in all services, it was temporarily suspended. Although the 
operation of the trans-prairie service was stopped, the airway surveys then in hand 
in the mountains and in northern Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces were 
continued with a view to the eventual completion of the system from coast to coast. 


The necessity for finding useful employment for many single homeless men in 
all parts of the country led to the establishment of aerodrome construction camps 
in the Rocky Mountain section, and in northern Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime 
Provinces. ‘These resulted in much valuable work being performed, and the system 
was continued to June 30, 1936, when all labour camps were shut down and the 
construction work was continued either by contract or by day labour. 


An Act creating a national operating company—Trans-Canada Air Lines—for 
the operation of the trans-Canada system was passed by Parliament in 1937, and 
in July and August of that year a joint survey was made by the staff of the operating 
company and the Department of Transport to decide on the air navigation facilities 
required to complete the airway. The increase in landing speed and the introduction 
of night and all-weather flying necessitated larger airports with longer clear ap- 
proaches and improved surfaces. Facilities that had been adequate five years 
before no longer sufficed.. The construction and installation of the necessary radio- 
range stations, the enlargement of the airports, and installation of the airway lighting 
system was put in hand in September, 1937, and has been prosecuted with energy 
since that date. Work was further advanced in the Western section; activities were 
concentrated there to bring it into operation as soon as possible. In the meantime, 
the Trans-Canada Air Lines were organizing and training their flying and ground 
crews, obtaining the necessary aircraft, and building hangars and workshops essential 
to the operation of the airway. 
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On Jan. 1, 1938, all this work was far enough advanced to permit commencement 
of experimental flying on a daylight schedule between Vancouver and Winnipeg. 
The results of these experimental flights proved so satisfactory that, on Mar. 4, 
a beginning was made in carrying mails experimentally between Vancouver and 
Winnipeg. By Oct. 1 the erection of the remaining radio stations and the installation 
of teletype, two-way wireless service, meteorological service, the improvement of 
the airports, and lighting of the route for night operations were completed and a 
regular air-mail service was formally inaugurated on that date over this portion of 
the route. The northern connection to Edmonton from Lethbridge was also opened 
at the same time, though until the new and larger airport at Calgary is finished no 
stop can be made there. 

The erection of the wireless stations between Winnipeg and Montreal was, in 
the meantime, proceeding rapidly. The completion of the airports and the installa- 
tion of the lighting was commenced in northern Ontario as soon as weather con- 
ditions permitted. Delivery of the ten ‘Lockheed 14” aircraft purchased for the 
operation of the main line was completed during September, and the construction 
work was so well advanced that regular daily flights on schedule were inaugurated — 
for the training of personnel, both flying and ground, on this section of the route on 
Sept. 10. An express service between Montreal, Toronto, and Vancouver was 
inaugurated on Oct. 17. By Dec. 1, the construction and equipment of the airway 
was sufficiently advanced to justify the inauguration of a daily air-mail service 
between Montreal and Vancouver and this commenced on that date. 

During 1939, the work of construction of the last section of the airway from 
Montreal to the Atlantic Coast was completed. ‘The main airports in this eastern 
section are located at Megantic, Que., Blissville, N.B., and the eastern terminal at 
Moncton, N.B., with intermediate aerodromes at Havelock, N.B., and Windsor 
Mills, Que. Facilities for connecting lines from Halifax and Saint John to Moncton 
have been provided by enlarging and improving the municipal airports of these 
cities, and a new airport has been constructed at Charlottetown, P.E.I. Radio 
range stations are being installed at Halifax and Charlottetown. 

The Trans-Canada Air Lines commenced a mail service between Montreal 
and Moncton on Nov. 1, 1939, and, three months later, passenger, mail, and express 
services were in full operation, thus adding the last link to the transcontinental 
service. 

The Department of Transport has provided for assistance to municipalities 
desiring to construct or improve existing airports. Thirty-two cities have taken 
advantage of this offer, including most of the larger centres of population. Sixty- 
five commercial air-transport companies providing services to districts in northern 
_ Canada have played a large part in the transportation system. New discoveries in 
northern Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories have resulted in increased 
activities in these areas in the carriage of mail, passengers, and freight. 

Clubs and schools have been active in instituting training courses in flying 
and many young Canadians are entering this field as pilots, air engineers, and radio 
operators. To meet the need for specialized education called for by modern flying, 
the University of Toronto has instituted a two-year diploma course in air navigation 
whereby students may gain the theoretical knowledge necessary to equip them for a 
- career in aviation. 

TRANSATLANTIC AIR SERVICE. 


The past decade has witnessed the creation of a world-wide system of communi- 
cations by air. European air lines cover that continent with a network connecting 
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all the principal centres and stretching out to the farthest confines of Africa, Asia, 
and Australasia. In North America, the United States airway system provides a 
similar network and has been extended to give rapid means of transportation to all 
points in Central and South America. The Pacific Ocean has been spanned and 
South America linked with Europe. The only major trade route not yet regularly 
served by aircraft is the North Atlantic. This trade route is perhaps the most im- 
portant inthe world. It joins the greatest centres of population and industry of the 
Old and New Worlds. It is served by the most efficient transport and communication — 
systems in the world and here, if anywhere, is to be found traffic of sufficient value 
and quantity to justify the establishment of a commercial air service. The great 
circle track, or shortest route joining these two great industrial districts, passes 
down the Rhine Valley, through northern France and Belgium, London, Northern 
Ireland, the Straits of Belle Isle, Montreal, the Valley of the St. Lawrence, and 
thence to the Mississippi basin. The eastern and western terminals of the direct 
transatlantic airway lie in the British Commonwealth and from the earliest days 
of aviation Canadian Governments have watched its development with growing 
interest. The length of the ocean crossing and the climatic difficulties have delayed 
the establishment of any regular service by this route, but, with the advance of 
aeronautical and radio science and meteorological services, these are being conquered. 


At the invitation of the Government of Newfoundland, representatives of the 
Canadian and United Kingdom Governments visited St. John’s, Newfoundland, in 
July, 1933, for a conference on transatlantic flying. This conference was also 
attended by representatives of Imperial Airways and Pan American Airways. The 
result of this conference was close co-operation between the three Governments in 
certain preliminary surveys and meteorological studies. 


An agreement for co-operation in the establishment of the transatlantic air 
service by the Governments of Canada, the United Kingdom, Ireland (Hire) 
and Newfoundland was reached by representatives of these Governments in Ottawa 
in December, 1935. Since the friendly co-operation of United States interests, 
rather than the institution of a rival service, was highly desirable, the representatives 
of the Commonwealth Governments then proceeded to Washington and an agree- 
ment was reached with representatives of the United States Government for their 
co-operation in the institution of a regular transatlantic air-mail, passenger, and 
express service. ‘The practical results of these two conferences were the trial flights 
made by aircraft of Imperial Airways and Pan American Airways during the summer 
of 1937. Flying boats were used by both companies. Imperial Airways operated 
two of the new ‘Empire’ type, high-wing monoplane boats, while Pan American 
Airways used the ‘Clipper’ flying boat, a type that had been successfully flown on 
their transpacific service. 

In 1938 there was little activity on the transatlantic air service owing to the 
necessity of building new flying boats embodying the lessons learned during the 
1937 operations. The only transatlantic flight made by the northern route during 
the year was made by the Mercury, the upper component of the interesting Short- — 
Mayo composite aircraft. This seaplane, carrying 1,000 lb. of express matter, was 
launched by her mother ship the Maia near Foynes at 20:00 hrs. (B.S.T.) July 21 and 
proceeded non-stop to Montreal landing at 16:20 hrs. (B.S.T.) July 22, refuelling 
there and going on to New York. The Mercury made the return flight by easy 
stages via Montreal, Botwood, the Azores, and Lisbon to Southampton. : | 

During the year 1939, experimental flights were continued. A weekly service — 
was inaugurated by Imperial Airways, Limited, between Southampton and New ~ ; 
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York on Aug. 5, and continued until the end of September. Eight successful round 
trips were completed.. 


Soon after the outbreak of war, the Pan American Airways discontinued their 
transatlantic service on the northern and southern routes, to Shannon and Lisbon, 
respectively. The last east-bound journey by Pan American Airways was made 
when the Yankee Clipper reached Shannon on Oct. 5. 


The transatlantic services were operated in co-operation with the Governments 
of the United Kingdom, the Dominion of Canada, Ireland (Hire), and New- 
foundland. In this way, the necessary provisions were made for communication 
and meteorological services and for the equipping of airports and the general facilities 
necessary in the carrying out of experiments and the conducting of these services. 


Subsection 2.—Administration. 


Civil aviation, previously administered by the Department of National Defence, 
is now a function of the Department of Transport, created in November, 1936. 


In 1938, Parliament passed the Transport Act (c. 53 of the Statutes) enlarging 
the jurisdiction of the former Board of Railway Commissioners to include the 
regulation of air transport and certain classes of water transport. The Board of 
Transport Commissioners is co-operating with the Civil Aviation Branch in the 
regulation of air services so as to stabilize the industry by preventing destructive 
competition, and to ensure a higher standard of safety and efficiency in the operation 
of all regular air services in the Dominion. Licences for air routes are under the 
control of the Board and they also have the power to pass on the tariffs charged for 
the carriage of passengers or goods by aircraft. 


The administrative duties under the Controller of Civil Aviation include the 
inspection and registration of aircraft and air harbours, the licensing of commercial 
and private air pilots, air engineers, and air navigators. In addition to these duties, 
the location and construction of air routes and any matters connected with airship 
services are administered by this Branch. 


The Dominion Government since 1928 has encouraged flying training through 
the Light Aeroplane Clubs. These Clubs have been subsidized by the loan of air- 
craft and by the paying of cash grants to the Clubs for students who succeed in 
passing the standard examinations and tests set by the Department of Transport. 


There are 22 clubs, viz., Halifax, Cape Breton, Saint John, Montreal, Brant- 
Norfolk, Fort William, Hamilton, Kingston, London, Ottawa, St. Catharines, 
Toronto, Border Cities, Kitchener, Brandon, Winnipeg, Moose Jaw, Regina, Sas- 
katoon, Calgary, Edmonton, and Vancouver. Details of membership, aircraft, 
hangars, flights, etc., of flying clubs are shown separately in the tables. 


Since the outbreak of war the Light Aeroplane Clubs have been co-operating with 
the R.C.A.F. in the carrying out of elementary flying training for those who wish to 
enter the R.C.A.F. as pilots. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—Since the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police took over the duties of the Preventive Service in 19382, aircraft have been 
utilized in the work on a wide scale. Most of the patrol work by aeroplane took 
place on the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Upon the outbreak 
of war in September, 1939, the aeroplanes and personnel of the Aviation Section of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police were placed at the disposal of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force for the duration of hostilities. 
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Provincial Government Operations.—The Ontario Provincial Air Service 
owns 26 aircraft, which are operated by the Province in the work of forest fire pro- 
tection, transportation, and air photography in northern Ontario. In 19389, the 
Manitoba Government Air Service operated 4 aircraft on forest protection in the 
Province for the Forestry Branch. The Department of Lands and Mines of New 
Brunswick also operated one aircraft during 1939. Work requiring the use of air- 
craft was carried out in other provinces by commercial operators on contract with 
the Provincial Governments concerned. 


Commercial Aviation.—During 1939 the principal activity of commercial 
aircraft operators in Canada was the carriage by air of passengers, freight, and mails 
to mining fields in the more remote parts of the Dominion. Their work also included 
forest fire patrols, timber cruising, air photography, flying instruction, advertising, 
short passenger flights, etc., in various parts of the country. 


Air-Mail Services.—Regular air-mail services were established in December, 
1927. Statistics of the air-mail services, showing routes operated, mileage flown, and 
mail carried during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1939, will be found in Table 6, 
p. 739, under the Part of this chapter dealing with the Post Office. 


Section 2.—Airports and Aircraft. 


Subsection 1.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation. 


The collection and compilation of statistics of civil aviation was transferred 
from the Branch of the Controller of Civil Aviation to the Bureau of Statistics in 
1936. To preserve continuity with aviation statistics published in previous Year 
Books, a statistical summary of civil aviation for the years 1933 to 1938 is given 
below in Table 1. The statistics collected since 1936 have been somewhat enlarged 
and consequently no comparisons with similar data for previous years can be made 
for items appearing in other tables of this Part. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1933-38. 


Norre.—Figures for 1921-23 may be found at p. 616 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, for 1924-29 at 
p. 661 of the 1930 edition, and for 1930-32 at p. 698 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Item. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 


General Analysis. 


Firms manufacturing aircraft........ No. 7 6 10 7 71 8 
Firms chiefly operating aircraft. .... oa 87 125 123 116 162 131 
Firms using aircraft as auxiliary 

SCLVICS ico ae ee Le * 3 3 7 12 10 11 
Aircraft flights made.......2...:... y 106,252) 128,031 153,211 160,014 ar 403} 207,788 
Agnerait Ours flown eee. oaeeeee ee eee ss 53, 299 75,871 88,451 101,953 896 133,168 
Total aircraft mileage flown......... “| 4,538,315) 6,497,637] 7,522,102] 7,803,942/10, 758° ne 12, 294,088 
Average flight duration............ min. 30 36 34 38 38 
PN OUSICAETIO(L= 201. fen eee No. 106, 252 128,031 153,211 160,014 190, 403 207, 788 
Passengers and crew carried......... 85,006 105,306 177,472 127, 937 168, 652 195,430 
Total personnel carried.............. ee 191,258 233,337, 330,683 287,951 359,055} 403,218 


Pilots carried one mile (pilot miles).. “ | 4,538,315) 6,497,637| 7,522,102] 7,803, 942/10, 755, 524/12, 294, 088 
Passengers and crew carried one 


mile (passenger miles).......... “| 3,816,862) 6,266,475) 7,936, 950)12,055, 684/17, 695, 591/18, 876, 160 
Total personnel carried one mile 

(personnel miles)............... “ | 8,355, 177/12, 764, 112)15, 459, 052/19, 859, 626/28, 451, 115/31, 170, 248 
Total freight or express carried......lb. | 4,205,901/14,441, 179|17, 615, 910)25, 387, 719|26, 279, 156/21, 704, 587 
Total mail carried (postal contracts). “ 539,358! 625,040] 1,126,084} 1,161,069} 1,450,4732| 1,901,711 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 709. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1933-38—concluded. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Licensed Civil Air Harbours. 
Airporte-(alltypea)s< ciiccs csc eie ows ves No. 90 101 96 155 158 123 
Licensed Civil Aircraft.’ 
Total Aircraft (all types)— 


Gross weight— 
Eipito 2ipp0 Nb fo tec cee feos ck No 331 4 4 4 316 222 
2001 42000 bs. $2 Cees Gee <f 1 4 4 4 132 113 
4; 001-10 000M oho. och cole ae esenntle sf 4 4 4 4 147 119 
@vent07000 Tb eooe ee eee! v2 4 4 4 5 9 17 
Type— 
WES DURLR IE a tone crore tite atechc No. 331 4 4 4 32 23 
Ampnibignsiet es. o.oo deudacwe. Mele 12 4 4 4 1 3 
Wand Planes ened. oats dose oes Gs 1 4 4 4 322 244 
Convertibles 7) ion. S0 ee ee sf 345 368 380 450 249 201 
Licensed Civil Air Personnel. 
Commercialpilots;.c6 000.02 oe. No. 474 405 414 380 320 226 
Limited commercial pilots.......... is 5 5 5 65 129 165 
sPransport pots? <1) sccinisinenanes 2 5 5 5 42 73 130 
PARE V A GOIDIOLS tan 2 hachis: tiesacl ita svenias - 405 429 496 559 6351 734 
PNA ONPINOOLE eens. oe sis casusesczoe ota olson ey 403 461 472 533 595 643 
1 Revised since publication of the 1939 Year Book. 2 Under Canadian postal contract 1,323,584 
Ib. for 1937 and 1,771,153 lb. for 1938. 3 Details of licensed aircraft for 1938 are given in Table 3. 
4 No information reported. 5 This class did not exist prior to 1936. 


Subsection 2.—Ground Facilities. 


The nucleus of the chain of aerodromes and ground facilities mentioned below, 
which wili constitute the trans-Canada airway, consists of municipal or flying-club 
airports adjacent to the larger urban centres. There are also numerous terminals 
from which commercial flying services operate, chiefly into the northerly mining 
regions. 

A large air terminal has been built at St. Hubert, seven miles south of Montreal. 
Immigration, customs, and postal facilities are available. An aerodrome has also 
been constructed at Rimouski to expedite the dispatch and reception of trans- 


atlantic mails. 
2.—Airports in Canada, 1939. 


Notr.— Dashes in this table indicate that no information is available under those heads. 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORTS. 


: Name of Operator é Landing Capacity | Invest- 
BUA OE Using Airport. Surface. of Hangar.| ment.1 
A sq. ft. $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
SHMMEerSIiNe... . cc. wares. 2 Land and water.... = 15,995 
Nova Scotia— 
Ja PY VES oe Sees nie A  e Halifax Aero Club2.......... Landsat rc ste te 2,400 200,942 
New Brunswick— 
Moncton (Leger Corner)...... 2 Dasini clive peysierc.< caters 4,800 23, 830 
Saint John (Millidgeville)....| Saint John Flying Club?...... Land and water.... 5, 200 314, 698 
Quebec— ; 
Cap de la Madeleine.......... 2 Land icc de tee 1,200 = 


1 Not included in investments shown in Table 4. 2 Commercial operators. 
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2.—Airports in Canada, 1939—concluded. 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORTS—conceluded. 


r : Name of Operator Landing Capacity | Invest- 
Peciien. Using Airport. Surface. of Hangar.}| ment.1 
sq. ft. $ 
Ontario— 
Brantiordsa sh ot eee ne Brant-Norfolk Aero Club....| Land.............. 1,800 7, 258 
Mort Williginy enact oe cee 2 LANG. coc eee 13,000 32, 830 
Hamilton Syren eye Hamilton Aero Club......... anc am pete ee eres Sill ~ 
WING SUSM Tee ete re oe eee ee Flying Club of Kingston..... Used ecco tarts 2,400 3,000 
Little 'Currentisenu ce. 2) (none) Land and water.... - 75 
POTLeATONUL ery keel: stein 2 Witter se tin eet - 3,200 
tratlordmen.cty veces (none) LEN Yo bak anaes SRG ae She ~ 13,022 
ALOrOntO Means ce nena 2 Land and water.... 19,200 | 1,904,012 
Waterloomene coors ene. Kitchener-Waterloo Flying 
Clhibse hid Sache ee tae Wein dhe tararrccrcctor 4,000 12,500 
Manitoba— 
‘Varden Vecsey tee scare (none ANC eee eee ~ 1,000 
Winnipeg cavisions eh ee Ge Winnipeg Flying Club?....... TANG fs Weeepen atte ke - 4,452 
Saskatchewan— 
ROMINA WR cose ee ale eek Regina Flying Club?......... SAN werden ts arenes 13, 600 517,873 
Saskatoone sen... eta nse Saskatoon Flying Club...... Gander trees 1,830 61,936 
Wey burn: Mena. .: demetove nate (none) aticlsckerpeaciac tier ae 2,000 
MC OFKtOnies «os ss cere aN (none) Lgnd 5. kee ar 560 625 
Alberta— 
Calearyt ee er. eae Calgary Aero Club?..:....... Landen eee nee 10,000 86,496 
Cooling ake warienk ase 6 none Land and water.... - 20, 208 
HdMontOnwe neo. nee noes we Edmonton and Northern 
Alberta Aero Club?2....... a BYSH0Ye lege he Oe Ages A: 28,000 554, 767 
Grand Prairions..000 ee 2 Vanden ann cosas 1,080 1,280 
Lethbridge (Kenyon Field). . 2 and eee meet 12,200 22,547 
Medicine Hates ee 2 and etic tee ne ~ 12,600 
Beacerhiversy, tac taeatere 2 Land heath eae. - 8,700 
British Columbia— 
Crantoroolk Mea. ee 2 andi Mis, oie ree 3,850 21,058 
HOPMOc Harare Coane so aeiee (none) Tana. wea ees 3,000 10, 000 
Grandehorks-ccteeore, oee (none) Wandin oe estes - 2,900 
Kamloopas.4,a/ 0h thes tines Kamloops Aero Club?........) Land.............- 1,950 14,581 
Prince Georver ep eeen case. 2 Wanda nen trees - 11,000 
adanae. Fee Rae ee. 2 Hand 32 ...aiee - - 
Vancouver (Sea Island).......| Aero Club of British 
Columbia2s 1). eee Land and water.... 34, 066 962,760 
Wernony, caer ten eee oe 2 Mand ewescsote. 3,000 5,000 


OTHER AIRPORTS. 


Landing Surfaces. 


ee Land | Water |Landand) otal 
Only. Only. Water. : 
No. No. No. No. ; 
BUH G iy «.-5 0's'5 5 shot he wan bean Ex Cece ee ee 12 10 Nil 22 F 
Puble-auniliary is...) a0 POO BOS RAR ee ere eens TR Ne 2 Nil sy 2 : 
Bubho-temporary : 2a th tap cites «as souk ahs Peek ROP ecm def 6 1 24 
Dommion Go vernmetits (2. \. cos eet a ee oe if 4 Nil 11 
TRGBMRIOGIAGO! eo we 5 sus sciescsvivadearstes ARIE, os eae ate RE ae 1 Nil §¢ 1 
PROMI CIR L oles «cats sdadttalac act wae NEO: Jet ae ee Nil | 6 & 6 
PPV ELO AS Be tyesia «aoiiitte a0 cue dt cee Gee ee eee 101 24 é 35 
Totals, Other Airports.......................0-- 50 50 1 101 
Totals, Municipal Airports..................... 28 1 6 35 
Grand Totals... bc83-.8.404t ee 48 51 7 136 


1 Not included in investments shown in Table 4. 2 Commercial operators. 
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Subsection 3.—Aircraft. 


The Manufacture of Aircraft.—The construction in Canada of aircraft 
and equipment required for aviation is essential to the development of flying. 
Canadian Vickers was the pioneer firm. Several manufacturers are now producing 
original types especially suited to operation in Canada, and a number of manu- 
facturers from England and the United States have formed branches in Canada 
for the assembly and servicing of their products. There are also a number of plants 
for the manufacture of landing gear, especially skis and pontoons, designed to meet 
the particular requirements of Canadian conditions. 

The principal statistics of the aircraft industry, i.e., those establishments for 
which aircraft or parts are the chief product, are shown for the latest available year 
in the Manufactures chapter (Table 9, p. 416). There are also firms principally 
engaged in the manufacture of other goods that produce aircraft as well. The total 
aircraft produced in Canada in recent years was as follows: 18 valued at $117,689 
in 1934; 58 at $479,614 in 1935; 109 at $1,210,910 in 1936; 110 at $1,461,626 in 1937; 
and 160 valued at $3,336,689 in 1938. During 1988, 48 aircraft valued at. $2,883,059, 
and 296 aeroplane engines valued at $1,602,840 were imported, almost entirely from 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 


3.—Licensed Civil Aircraft in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1938. 


Dominion . 
: : Flying Commer- 
Aircraft. eset Private. Clubs. aialt Total. 
Gross Weight.2 be i piesa ne ne 
Up RCOes O00 Nise cneeccclcs cc kethemint ck mies 31 49 44 98 222 
200s toras O00 Nereis cos s coe es See 13 13 1 86 113 
4 O0TGO 10,000 Ds ks cheek os Reis doa ed 21 4 Nil 94 | 119 
OveralO. QOOM Dice sateieet Posse ee Nil Nil ss 17 17 
Motals cc), hc 65 66 45 295 471 
Type > Je EE, RII AES ha eR) aS aaa 
en URIS Sto eer ean 15 2 1 5 23 
PAI DEM TaNS Ase ett ee aioe entice 1 2 Nil Nil 3 
AMUN PANGS Mere ced cee eek tnd 30 53 36 125 244 
Conyertiblestan eis bas kaees cones 19 8) 8 165 201 
1Jncludes aircraft of international companies licensed in Canada. _ 2 Total weight of aircraft 
with supplies and full load. 3 May be equipped with wheels, floats, or skis as conditions demand. 


Section 3.—Finances and Employees. 
Investments.—The development of aviation requires a considerable outlay of 
capital not only for the provision and replacement of aircraft but also for the provision 
of landing fields or harbours, buildings, service shops, etc. 
4.—Investment of Provincial Governments, Flying Clubs, and Commercial 


Organizations for Civil Aviation in Canada, 1938. 
Nortr.— International companies not included. 


Provincial ight Commercial 
Item. Government. ae Canadian.1 Total. 
$ $ $ $ 
Pee aN DI LGINGS: cite cs cans os te ate eae aon 7,000 31,942 1,097, 483 1,136, 425 
PMCOreGiW es. pares’ Aart. eet. iN A 1 cate 2 84, 267 91,896 5,091,308 5, 267,471 
MODI ANMECONUDIDONG rc. ssc/acsaccc dee cccchaens 4,750 11,188 759,141 775,079 
Furniture and office appliances................ Nil 3,918 66, 789 70, 707 
Organization expenditures. ............se.000. oe 2,196 1,054,986 1,057,182 
OGAIS Sti sess Rok Senet ob 96,017 141,140 8,069,707 8,306,864 


1Jncludes Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
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Revenues and Expenses.—No statistics are available regarding expenditures 
on flying operations by the Dominion and Provincial Governments or by private 
individuals. Table 5 shows the total revenues and expenditures of Provincial 
Governments, flying clubs, and commercial flying organizations. 


5.— Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments, Flying Clubs, and Com- 
mercial Organizations for Civil Aviation in Canada, 1938. 


Nors.—International companies not included. 


Provincial Commercial, 
er: Government. hey: Canadian.1 Total. 
$ $ $ $ 
TNotal'opetating revenues Ao... ees) el. ses e 12, 209 227,932 3,451,083 3,691, 224 
Total operating expenditures.................. 346, 444 224, 638 4,832,480 5,403, 562 
Netioperating-Tevenuesas...A\. os... cc een cles Dr. 334,235 3,294 | Dr. 1,381,397 |Dr. 1,712,338 


1 Includes Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


Personnel and Employees.—The numbers of pilots and engineers holding 
licences under the Controller of Civil Aviation at Mar. 31, 1939, were as follows: 
private air pilots 723; commercial air pilots 216; limited commercial pilots 174; 
transport pilots 135; and air engineers 649. 


6.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation in Canada, 1938. 


Norte.—International companies not included. 


ee Light : 
Provincial Commercial, 
Item. Government. Aeroplane Canadian.1 Total. 
Clubs. 
Bimployecs err tok b coh oe een No. 92 87 868 1,047 
Salariesand wagesic}.....s.. 0s saieceseses $ 172,108 97,939 1,452, 602 1, 722,649 


1 Includes Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


Section 4.—Traffic. 


The freight carried by aircraft consists largely of machinery, supplies, etc., 
for mines in the northern part of Quebec, Ontario, the western provinces, and the 
Northwest Territories. Many of these mines are accessible only by canoe in the 
summer and dog team in the winter or by aircraft, and aircraft transportation wil] 
probably be the cheapest and most effective method of transportation during the 
life of a large number of them. The amount of freight and express carried by air- 
craft has grown steadily and rapidly, increasing from 2,372,467 pounds in 1931 to 
21,704,587 pounds in 1938. This is considerably more than was carried in any 
other country, with the possible exception of Russia; the United States reported 
7,336,000 pounds for 1988. The activity in mining, particularly in gold mining 
due to the increased price of gold, has been a large factor in this rapid growth of 
air transportation of freight and express. Much mail, not included in the mail 
carried under contract, is also carried into the mines by aircraft. Further informa- 
tion regarding air-mail services appears under Part VIII of this chapter dealing 
with the Post Office at p. 738. 


h- 
qn 


AIR TRAFFIC yi ts: 
7.—Commercial Air Traffic in Canada, by Provinces, 1938. 
Nore.—International companies included. 
Oriel Passengers Freight Mail 
rigin. Taken On. Loaded. Loaded. 

F No. lb. lb. 
Prince Edward Island..... RR oc Me T SOE Ee OIRO 172 768 29,419 
BIG. VAN COUN Me op etal ices A Tok oii/8 5, otaade cia puck ebaalineca heen Rabe 2,257 3, 266 127, 602 
ING WAESTHTES WiC sane n fee cone ou ice Mee as Mon dc cores 2,864 3,607 127, 602 
CUSTER A ae OO SSS aR el Me ABO i a, ie eee ae 29,407 2,679, 249 200, 673 
CNTATIO GS MR etre Tike Sareea ae Ree een eeehnee 59,170 10, 407, 964 271,130 
NiAMTLOD Se Me iia haere is acto es ott ce he ea betes Bats ween TCS 16, 146 3,090,949 402,458 
DAS KBUE ROWAN SRnnted cette tn oc = leertrae Caflsn oot GaMaeeraen 11,972 1,931, 194 143,984 
BNI OFSTED Cis Socata che Pe ee eOn eer ah ERT ee RE Tee eens Ean 9,773 1,335, 469 186,441 
DEMISALOOLUTADIA ER AMET le he ose vie ae ee RSE on eae en 10, 250 341, 567 178,795 
Mukon‘ande Northwest Derritoriesiiccnnchwutii ds ok aus aers 10, 402 1,890,384 75,315 
OLDIE IN COUNUTICR Neen corner nee eee te oe Cas oe ene 6,896 20,170 158, 292 

Motals: (20 OA see | aes SS, FHS AES 159,309 21,704,587 1,901, 7111 
1 Mail carried under Canadian postal contract amounted to 1,771,153 lb. 
8.—Operations of Civil Aircraft in Canada, 1938, with Totals for 1937. 
Notr.—Dashes indicate that the information does not apply or that no information is available. 
Details, 1938. 
Dominion : Commercial 
Item. 1937 and | Light ; 1938 
Total. ithe» ee —— ant Total 
overn- ubs. : nter- 
ments. Canadian. national.! 
OUITT of eis Sus tates re Sai No. 22 - 22 = - 22 
Members— 

MUR Tede See See ae & 1,195 = 1,212 - - 1,212 

OERER er se eee a 1, 200 - 1,174 - - 1,174 
Flights of aircraft..... 190, 403 12,754 54, 782 132,076 8,176 207,788 
Hours iiowns. onc: Ly 126, 896 12,100 20, 806 82,506 17,756 133, 168 
Miles flown........... “ 10,755,524 |} 1,063,061 24,1772] 8,457,178 | 2,749,672 | 12,294,088 
Average duration of 

HICHG. Te ee te min 40 57 23 37 130 38 
Gasoline consumed... gal. Pa2oo Nia 157, 631 UPAR MW belly We exis Ure 855,592 | 2,857,847 
Lubricating oil con- 

SUIMGEL hee eis 64,371 4,215 3,022 43, 278 12,741 63,256 
Personnel Carried— 

Crew carried....... No. 199,226 13, 838 54, 782 160, 161 15, 128 243, 909 

Paying passengers 

CArriod se sate cc x8 ss 110, 864 ~ 1,999 88,677 13,441 104,117 

Non-paying passen- 

gers carried....... 48,965 8,699 27,1713 16,558 2,764 55,192 
Totals, Personnel || J —_—__—— 
@arried’.. 2820. 3s 359,055 22 00k 83, 952 265,396 31,333 403, 218 
Personnel Carried One | | _ s | | | 
Mile— 

Crowe et eee fe 13,939,185 || 1,399,746 24,1772) 10,436,273 | 4,423,334 | 16,283,530 

Paying passengers... “ 12, 658, 264 - 20,42721 8,602,299 | 2,290,683 | 10,913,409 

Non-paying passen- 

PELs Nett nas <o 1,853,666 || 1,355,972 - 1,527,910 | 1,089,427 | 3,973,309 

Totals, Personnel ——_————— |x“) [| e_ rim oH qx 

Carried One Mile.. “ 28,451,115 || 2,755,718 44,6042) 20,566,482 | 7,803,444 | 31,170,248 
Pupilsgiveninstruction “ 1,678 5 1,134 2,218 30 3,390 
Freight and express 

(OE ads, 8 laren eee ee Ib. | 26,279,156 |} 2,081,454 - | 19,593,581 29,552 | 21,704,587 
Mail—postal contracts “ 1,450, 4734 - - 1,305, 063 596,648 | 1,901,7114 
Ton Miles— 

Freight and express. No. 1,874, 723 77,902 - 953, 710 7,126 | 1,038,738 

neg toe een Seay oe “ 112,558 - - 139, 437 142, 230 281, 667 

Totals, Ton Miles... “ 1,987,281 77,902 - 1,093, 147 149,356 | 1,320,405 
Square miles sketched | SS 

from aircraft....... sf 14,474 - - 13,000 - 13,000 
Square miles photo- 

graphed—vertical... “ 11,1275 41,7508 - 17, 207 - 58,9578 
Square miles photo- : 

graphed—oblique... “ 3,8707 28,4506 - 15,000 - 43, 4506 
Forest fires detected 

from the air and re- 

BOELCU Sass sede c ea s 565 253 - 111 4 368 

1 Flights between Canada and the United States. 2 From point to point only. 3 Includes 


student passengers. 


5 Exclusive of 23,500 square miles by National Defence aircraft. C 
7 Exclusive of 56,500 square miles by National Defence aircraft. 


Defence aircraft. 
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4 Carried under Canadian postal contracts, 1937—1 323,584 lb., 1938—1, 771, 153 lb. 
6 Includes surveys by National 
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Some countries include in their statistics traffic between two foreign stations 
of companies incorporated in the reporting country. In Table 8 statistics of com- 
panies operating regular routes between points in Canada and the United States 
are shown separately. These statistics include only those of traffic between the 
two countries. The company operating between Montreal, Albany, and New York 
reported only the flights, passengers, and freight, etc., from and to Montreal. 
Consequently, it would be quite proper to add this international traffic to the 
strictly Canadian traffic. 


The Northern Airways Company has a postal contract for mail in the north- 
west to be carried by any means feasible and on this contract 50,731 pounds not 
included in the official air-mail contracts were carried by aeroplane in 1938. 


9.— Civil Aviation Accidents in Canada, 1938. 


Accidents— Persons Killed. Persons Injured. 
‘Fe s tage he 
e ight. involving to 
Death or| Aircraft Total || Pilots. Pass- Total. || Pilots. | Pass- Total. 
inary, Only, engers. engers. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Scheduled routes.... 6 28 34 6 5 11 1 2 3 
Non-scheduled 
TOULES Sc. oscccd ss 6 28 34 2 2 4 3 4 7 
Training, «cette ssc 3 18 21 2 Nil 2 1 2 3 
Totals. Ss0c. 322. 15 74 89 10 7 17 5 8 13 
Estimated Other 
Item. Damage to Damage and 
Aircraft. Expenses. 
$ $ 
Commercial, SOrViCOSs oi ccm et eee ok ok Ce osteo ale re os oh ee ee 199, 238 3,156 
dightAcroplane’*@lubstene in te tees es ence eee 10, 208 Nil 
International vaircralt..o Pic cows cee een Beet eee eee 128,726 és 
Statesircralthee. vor ek. sf. eae eee he eles he ane eek ona ee hee 5,000 
IS 1 I ee ea tate Mis tA music Med oh. all ONh Wi 343,172 3,156 


10.—Operation and Accident Averages in Commercial Aviation in Canada, 1938. 


Opera- 
Item. tion Item. 
Aver- 
ages. 

Duration of fight. | ..035 5 devedegic oes hours| 0-641)) Accidents per 1,000 aircraft flights... . 
Length of flight........ Aedes sats bie miles| 59-2 || Accidents per 1,000,000 aircraft miles. 
Paying passengers per flight.......... No. 0:5 || Fatalities per 1,000 aircraft flights.... 
Length of passenger journey.......... miles} 104-8 || Fatalities per 1,000,000 aircraft miles. 
Aircraft miles per gallon of fuel....... No. 4-3 || Passengers killed per 1,000,000 pas- 
Aircraft miles per gallon of lubricating Senger miles ani) it.4.. ee 
01 a TORS Oe RT Foe BE ee 194-0 || Passengers injured per 1,000,000 


passengeramiles:25.., sn eaten 
Crew killed per 1,000,000 crew miles. 
Crew injured per 1,000,000 crew miles. 


‘ 
“ 
“ce 


“ 


No. 
‘ 


Acci- 
dent 
Aver- 
ages. 


0-428 
7-239 
0-0818 
1-383 


0-470 
0-537 


0-614 
0-307 


———- 
ly 
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PART VI.—WIRE COMMUNICATIONS.* 


The statistics regarding communication by wire are classified under two sections, 
viz., telegraphs and telephones. 


Section 1.—Telegraphs. 


The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada is given at p. 778 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Dominion Government Telegraph Service.—This service is operated by the 
Telegraph Branch of the Department of Public Works. Its general object has been 
to furnish wire communications for outlying and sparsely settled districts where the 
amount of business is so small that commercial companies will not enter the field but 
where the public interests require that there should be communication. Thus these 
facilities include: telegraph and telephone services to scattered settlements around the 
coast of Cape Breton Island; cable services to Campobello, Grand Manan, and other 
islands in the Bay of Fundy, to Prince Edward Island, Magdalen Islands, and 
Anticosti Island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; telegraph or telephone services along 
the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence from Quebec to the Straits of Belle Isle; 
cable connections with Pelee and Manitoulin Islands in Ontario; some lines to north- 
ern outlying districts in Saskatchewan; lines from Edmonton to the Athabaska and 
Peace River country in Alberta; telegraph or telephone communications around the 
coast of Vancouver Island and to fishing, lumbering, and mining settlements along 
the coast of the mainland of British Columbia, as well as to isolated mining centres 
in the interior; and finally the overland telegraph line to Dawson and other settle- 
ments in Yukon. 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 
companies. The Canadian facilities, in proportion to population, are among the 
most extensive in the world, and are operated under great climatic and 
geographical disadvantages. In the operation of railways and in the receipt and 
dispatch of market and press reports, the service to the nation is invaluable. 

* Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch issues annual reports dealing with telegraph and telephone 
statistics. 


1.—_Statistics of All Canadian Telegraphs, 1929-38. 
Nore.— Figures for the years 1920-28 will be found at p. 722 of the 1988 Year Book. 


: Net Pole : Money 

Gross_ | Operating ° : Wire Em- Messages,| Cable- : 

Year.! Revenue. Expenses. oes Niteeee, Mileage. |ployees.! Offices." Tand. grams.2 ae. 
$ $ $ miles. | miles. | No. | No. Now| UNa: $ 


1929../16, 256, 441/12, 590,364] 3,666,077} 52,835] 360,883) 8,056}  4,766/18,029,973) 2,086,549|11, 295, 857 
1930..|14,264,997)11,791,291| 2,473,706) 52,824) 371,747) 7,331) 4,661/15,558, 224) 2,053,059/10, 213,475 
1931..)11,641,729|10,720,949} 920,780] 53,228) 368,583} 6,637)  4,474/13,200,198) 1,784,787] 7,475,928 
1932..| 9,381,075] 9,020,052} 361,023} 52,362) 366,142) 5,788)  4,248/10,519,433] 1,514,321) 4,698, 660 
1933..| 9,267,715] 8,122,964) 1,144,751} 52,112} 365,489) 5,263)  4,115)10,095,061} 1,597,044) 3,632,910 
1934..| 9,972,627| 8,436,144| 1,536,483] 52,406} 366,706) 5,624) 4,171/10,526,496) 1,691,477) 3,950,854 
1935..| 9,741,394) 8,416,329] 1,325,065} 53,034) 365,518] 5,903}  4,103)11,138,835| 1,297,454) 3,834,458 
1936..|10,378,873| 8,710,349) 1,668,524] 52,907] 363,180) 6,064)  4,121)12,735,186| 1,391,903] 4,296, 738 
1937..|11, 410,333] 9,467,398] 1,942,935] 53,001) 369,411} 6,401)  4,761/13,456,330) 1,488,767) 4,550, 731 
1938..|10,611, 207} 9,399,631) 1,211,576] 52,708] 373,283] 6,347|  4,900)12,845,224| 1,404,244) 4, 103,690 


1 Excluding commission operators. 2 Excluding messages relayed to the United States. 
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2.—Statistics of Telegraph Companies, 1934-38. 


Norr.—Statistics of the Halifax and Bermudas Cable Co., the Canadian Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Co., and the Pacific Cable Board are not included. 


Companys. Year. Line. Wire. Messages.1| Offices.2 
miles. miles. No. No. 
Canadian National Telegraph Co.....,...... 1934 | 238,980 164,831 | 5,603,761 1,909 
1935 24,938 162,110 | 5,807,170 1,708 
1936 24,698 162,922 7,215, 653 1,705 
. 1937 24,716 163, 527 7,642, 860 2,3468 
1938 24,683 164,667 | 7,193,498 2,3758 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co:.............. 1934 17,439 177,800 | 4,439,425 1,474 
1935 17,471 176,430 | 4,803,265 1,582 
1936 17,604 173,341 | 4,946,247 1,613 
1937 17,645 178, 504 5,120,016 1,612 
1938 17,478 181,196 | 4,976,619 1,712 
Western Unionst i vst cae eee oe eee 1934 1,185 9,390 4 4 
1935 1,098 9,387 4 1 
1936 . 1,086 9,362 4 1 
1937 1,084 9,454 4 1 
1938 1,081 9,696 4 1 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
COmMIssionsd aes see Oe Bao ee 1934 593 Bie W-P4 112,965 35 
1935 575 SoG 94,436 35 
1936 575 3,485 103, 707 35 
1937 575 3,430 117,317 35 
1938 575 3,441 114, 281 35 
North American Telegraph Co., Ltd......... 1934 3455 445 57,030 15 
1935 3455 445 57,541 15 
1936 3455 445 60, 686 15 
1937 3455 445 65,980 15 
1938 3455 445 63, 655 15 
Northern Alberta Railway................- 1935 926 2,262 16,569 |. 40 
1936 926 2,262 42,612 40 
1937 926 2,262 46,210 41 
1938 926 2,262 42,148 41 
Dominion Government Telegraph Service....| 1934 8,864 11,108 299, 869 705 
1935 8,884 11,327 324, 721 688 
1936 8, 893 11,363 328, 866 679 
1937 8,929 11,789 425,094 678 
1938 9,049 11,576 413, 207 689 
1 Cablegrams not included. 2 The figures for Table 1 include offices of wireless and cable com- 
panies and to that extent are larger than the sums of the items given here for corresponding years. 3 Tn- 
cludes sub-offices. 4 Included with Canadian National. Western Union handles only through bus- 
iness. 5 Leased telephone line. 


Submarine Cables.—Sixteen transoceanic cables have termini in Canada— 
fourteen of them on the Atlantic Coast and two on the Pacific. In addition, there are 
eight cables between Atlantic coastal stations in Canada and the United States. 
The year in which the cable was first demonstrated to be of commercial value was 
1866, and up to the present its use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are 
controlled by English and United States interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada 
to Australia and New Zealand, has been in operation since 1902, and was owned by a 
partnership of the Governments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia, and 
Canada. As a result of the recommendation of the Imperial Wireless and Cable 
Conference of 1928, in view of increased wireless competition, it was decided to 
dispose of the Pacific and West Indian Islands cable systems to the Imperial and 
International Communication Co., a company formed to take over all Empire- 
owned cables and lease the Empire-owned beam wireless systems. The necessary 
legislation was passed by the United Kingdom in February, 1929, and by Canada 
in June, 1929. 
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Section 2.—Telephones. 


A brief historical account of the early development of telephones in Canada 
appears at p. 781 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Systems and Equipment. 


Telephone Systems.—The 3,203 telephone systems existing in 1938 included 
the three large Provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and a 
smaller governmental system in Ontario, together with the system operated by the 
National Parks of Canada, Department of Mines and Resources. There were also 
143 municipal systems, the largest operated by the Cities of Edmonton, Fort William, 
and Port Arthur. Out of the 2,259 co-operative telephone companies, no fewer 
than 1,151 were in Saskatchewan alone, 774 in Alberta, and 211 in Nova Scotia. 
The largest among the 551 stock companies operating telephone systems in 1938 
were the Bell Telephone Co., and the British Columbia Telephone Co. Over 
58 p.c. of the total telephone investment in Canada belongs to the Bell Telephone 
Co., and their telephones in Quebec and Ontario constitute 56 p.c. of the total for 
Canada. 


Telephone Equipment.—In telephones per hundred population Canada is 
second only to the United States, the figures being 15-09 telephones per 100 population 
in the United States in 1938 and 12-13 in Canada. This is a favourable showing in 
view of the low density of population in Canada as a whole and the fact that 46 p.c. 
(46-30 p.c. in 1981) of the population is rural. 


There were 617,727 telephones out of a total of 891,707 in 51 leading cities of 
Canada operated from automatic switchboards; the remainder, or 273,980, were 
operated from manual switchboards. Automatic switchboards have completely 
displaced manual switchboards in the principal cities of the Prairie Provinces and 
are displacing them in the other provinces. 


3.—Mileages of Pole Line and Wire, and Telephones in Use Classified by Business, 
Residential, Rural, and Public Pay, as at Dec. 31, 1929-38. 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1911-28 will be found at p. 724 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Telephones in Use. 


Sys- | Pole-Line| Mileage 


tems. | Mileage. | of Wire. Per 100 
: Resi- Public 
Business. ° Rural.! Total. Popu- 
dential. Pay. intion 
No miles miles No No. No No No No 

1929....] 2,415 | 220,525 |} 4,486,213 | 366,418 | 724,001 | 269,487 22,916 | 1,382,822 | 14-1 
1930....| 2,414 222,113 4,790, 224 373,387 740,050 264, 681 24,743 1,402,861 14-1 
1931....| 2,399 222,196 4,985,076 369,281 723,868 245,485 25, 566 1,364, 200 13-1 
1932; «.| 25414 220,459 5,089, 261 351, 509 663,815 220,680 25,241 1,261,245 12-0 
1933....|. 2}403 | 219,753 |. 5,134;871 |. 341,063 | 617,532 | 209,611 24,124 | 1,192,380} 11-2 
1934....] 2,388 208,131 5,133,521 349, 892 605, 206 217,182 24,749 1,197,029 11-1 
TOD. 1) 2; 00 207,916 5,120,610 351,427 615,052 218,818 23,518 1,208,815 11-1 
1936....| 38,063 210,926 5,197,042 371,401 641, 229 229,940 23,658 1, 266, 228 11-5 
19387....} 3,191 209, 767 5,307,884 386, 669 676,001 235, 763 24,361 1,322,794 11-9 
1938....| 3,203 211,895 5,397,244 396,975 695,961 240, 204 26, 277 1,359,417 12-1 


ee Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and urban exchange lines that have more than four 
parties. 
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The density of telephones in the different provinces is naturally influenced 
by the urbanization of the population because the number of telephones used for 
business purposes is much greater in cities and towns than in rural areas. 


4.—Telephones in Use, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1938. 


On “On 2- n Private Branch 

Individual and __ Rural Exchange and Tle 

Lines. 4-Party Lines. Lines. Extensions. Piblig phones 

Province. Pay |) Total. | per 100 
Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- Station. Fe 

ness. | dence. | ness. | dence. | ness. | dence. | ness. | dence. is 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No 

P.E.1. 760 1,091 129 651 170 2,035 453 116 68 5,473 5-8 
INES Shea 6,291) 12,710 637 8,748 804 9,821 5,628 2,190 1,003)| 47,832 8-7 
N.B.. 4,250 7,209 824 7,761 935 5,577 4,452 1,284 7511 33,043 7-4 
Queres 41,517) 78,220 3,780) 70,560 4,983} 24,665) 56,199] 12,084 8, 183}) 300, 141 9-5 
Qnt....7. 73,165] 184,072 7,457| 171, 533 4,463} 100,013) 88,304) 26,622} 11,428] 617,057) 16-5 
Man... 9,812] 26,170 58 5,805 1,063) 12,693) 11,807 1,593 2,121). 71,122 9-9 
Sask. . 11,532} 17,862 341 70 9| 44,461 5,066 610 342)| 80,293 8:5 
Alta.. 12,983} 28,165 38 542 1,025; 14,990 9,711 17 9871 68,458 8-7 
BiCzae 18,771} 10,154 444| 65,570 862} 11,524) 22,565 4,549 1,388} 135,827| 17-8 
Yukon 3 3 20 Nil 36 75 Nil Nil 6 171) 4:3 
Totals. .| 179,112) 315,656) 13,678) 331,240) 14,350) 225,854) 204,185) 49,065) 26,277//1,359,417) 12-1 


Subsection 2.—Telephone Finances. 


The importance of the telephone industry in Canada is shown by the statistics 
of Table 5. After experiencing a setback during the depression, the industry has 
shown continued growth during recent years and in 1938 the total property account 
amounted to almost $350,000,000, and the payroll to over $26,000,000. 


5.—Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, 1929-38. 
Note.—For figures for the years 1911-28, see p. 725 of the 19838 Year Book. 


Capitalization. % oy 
: t alaries 
Cost of Gross | Operating ae Em- 
Year. : = | Operating an 

ee ae Property. | Revenue. | Expenses. Revenie | Wares ae ployees.? 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ No. 
1929)... 053 93, 737,979/141, 205, 328/291,589, 148) 65,240,610) 56,559,517} 8,681,093) 31,672,277 27,459 
1930 Sa kot. 102, 777, 267|155, 411, 716/319, 101,191) 69,420,459) 61,886,340) 7,534,119] 32,085,948 26,575 
1931.......|105, 765, 685) 168, 224, 084/333,055, 119] 66,806,580) 60,067,016) 6,739,564| 28,493, 252 23 , 825 
1982 Ree... 106, 161,477/172, 158, 977/333, 169,486} 60,684,992) 55,344,023} 5,340,969] 24,115,545 21,354 
1933 eee ss 106, 336, 079) 165, 229, 197/330, 490, 878! 56,062,970) 50,423,641} 5,689,329] 21,276,406 18,796 
TOS4 eas. 108, 638,326] 162, 660, 037/331, 187,227} 57,380,171) 50,989,088} 6,391,083] 21, 167,834 17,291 
TOSS 4322. 5. 109, 776, 507/159, 785, 965/327, 754,026) 57,029,918] 50,889,780} 6,140,138] 22,283,362 17,414 
HOSG Seeks 111, 239, 775| 160,331, 601/330, 048, 263) 59,770,591) 51,938,102} 7,832,489] 23,365,977 17,776 
1937.35 0h 127, 289, 481/160, 558, 719/335, 810,564) 63,288,855) 54,512,191] 8,776,664] 25,579,850 18,413 
HOSS .es. ene 128, 802, 946/163, 398, 749/342, 227,172) 64,749,255) 55,231,173} 9,518,082) 26,020,463 17,925 


1JIncludes salaries and wages chargeable to capital account. 


Saskatchewan. 


2 Excludes rural lines in 
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6.—Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, by Provinces, 1938. 


J. Capital Cost of Gross Net Salaries 
Province. Liability. | Property. | Revenues. Expenses. Income. Wants ‘ Employees. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ No. 

P.E. Island.... 1,019,277 1,039,207 199, 920 183,376 16,544 68, 758 88 
Nova Scotia. ..| 8,998,636 | 11,053,932 |: 2,059,507 1,678,050 381,457 735, 857 748 
New Brunswick| 5,851,603 7,655,558 1,455, 840 1, 165, 243 290,597 590, 241 575 
Qushecssceguc: 160, 255,9342) 74,512,544 | 42,556,9692) 36,0385,7722| 6,521,1972| 7,114,185 4,181 
Ontariosss ke 7,333,056 |143,494, 806 2,537, 894 2,114,115 423,779 | 11,254,186 7,101 
Manitoba...... 21,250,577 | 23,174, 613 3, 268,383 3,091, 232 177, 151 1,466, 893 1,090 
Saskatchewan..| 33,892,034 | 33,314,269 3,026, 222 2,978,761 47,461 847, 2923 6273 
rn Rei ee Peat 29,672,871 | 18,074,710 | 3,465,278 | 2,675,865 789,413 | 1,120,693 1,070 

ritis 

Columbia....} 23,840,880 | 29,851,639 | 6,159,882 | 5,292,969 866,913 | 2,811,909 2,439 
Vikones sees 86,877 55, 894 19,360 15,790 3,570 10,449 6 


————_—_. |- | — | | | 


Totals..... 292,201,695 | 342,227,172 | 64,749,255 | 55,231,173 | 9,518,082 | 26,020,463 17,925 


1 Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital account. 2 Includes Bell Telephone Company 
data. 3 Excludes rural lines. 


Subsection 3.—Telephone Calls. 


Systems operating almost 90 p.c. of all telephones in Canada made estimates 
by actual count on days of normal business, and, after adjusting for uncompleted 
calls, holidays, Sundays, etc., the average was multiplied by 365. The long-distance 
calls in practically all cases were the actual long-distance calls put through or com- 
pleted. The averages were 1,907 local and 22-3 long-distance calls per telephone 
and 234 telephone conversations per capita. The estimated per capita average for 
the United States in 1937 was 220. 


%7.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Averages per Telephone and per Capita, 


1929-38. 

esi Long- eaili Averages per Telephone. pe 
Year. om Distance ota. MS ees Ve eaeanscrs, San. CE! nae 

Calls. Calls. Long- per 

Calls. Local. Disthine. Total. Capita? 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1920 DPHIL: 2,425,019, 000 37,852,000 | 2,462,871,000 1,754 27-4 1,781 246 
TOO ser teks: 2,475, 323,000 37,497,000 2, 512,820,000 1,764 26°7 1,791 246 
10S bee 2,421,081, 000 33,198,000 2,454, 279,000 1,775 24-3 1,799 236 
IGS 2 oe oes 2,319,354, 000 27,219,000 2,346,573, 000 1,839 21-6 1,861 223 
Disb teal ag | 2,247,144, 000 24,437,000 | 2,271,581,000 1,885 20-5 1,905 213 
AGS alate 2,278,864, 006 25,396, 000 2,304, 260, 000 1,904 21-2 1,925 213 
PSbRT A 2,294,580, 000 26,019,000 2,320,599, 000 1,898 21-5 1,920 212 
PSG ae ane 2,444,517, 000 27,990,000 2,472,507,000 |} 1,931 22-1 1,953 224 
1S Y peaagneme een 2,582,984, 000 80, 823,000 2,613, 807,000 1,953 23-3 1,976 235 
L9SSimrviel ass 2,592, 803,000 30,289,000 | 2,623,092,000 1,907 22-3 1,929 234 


1 Per capita figures are based on official estimates of population given on p. 103. 


PART VII..-RADIO COMMUNICATIONS. 


Prior to July 1, 1938, radio in Canada, and in ships registered in Canada, was 
administered under the provisions of the Radiotelegraph Act passed in 1913, and the 
Regulations issued thereunder from time to time. This Act, owing to the rapid 
development of radio during the intervening years, was repealed and replaced by 
the Radio Act, 1988, which became effective on July 1, 1938. 
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In the interim, however, the Canada Shipping Act had already been revised 
(see 1936 Year Book, pp. 1107-1108), and those sections of the former Radiotelegraph 
Act pertaining to radio equipment in ships had been deleted and embodied in the 
revised Canada Shipping Act, 1934. 


In 1932, the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act was passed and under its 
terms control of all radio broadcasting was vested in the Canadian Radio Broad- 
casting Commission. This Act was subsequently repealed and replaced by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936. Under the new Act, the technical control of 
all broadcasting stations reverted to the Department of Transport, while the regula- 
tion of prcgrams was placed in the hands of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; 
the Minister of Transport is also empowered to make regulations for the control of 
any equipment liable to cause interference with radio reception. 


Accordingly, authority for the administration of all radio within the jurisdiction 
of Canada is vested in the Minister of Transport under the following legislation: 
The Radio Act, 1938; The Canada Shipping Act, 1934; and The Canadian Broad- 
casting Act, 1936. 


Section 1.—Administration. 
Subsection 1.—Technical Control and Licensing. 


All radio stations within the Dominion of Canada are required to be licensed, 
whether used for transmission or reception, or both. The issuance of all classes of 
licences, the assignment of call signs and frequencies, and the inspection and monitor- 
ing of radio stations in Canada is carried out by the personnel of the Radio Division. 
This Division and the Civil Aviation and Meteorological Digsione form the Air 
Services Branch of the Department of Transport. 


In addition to being subject to the provisions of the Radio Act, 1938, and the 
regulations issued thereunder, the operation of radio, including broadcasting, in 
Canada is subject to the International Telecommunication Convention (Madrid, 
1932) and the Radiocommunication Regulations annexed thereto (Revision of 
Cairo, 1938), as well as to those of the Inter-American Radio Convention, Havana, 
1937. 

The Radio Regulations for ship stations issued under the Canada Shipping 
Act, 1934, lay down the specifications of radio equipment to be carried on certain 
classes of vessels, and also designate the qualifications of the operators required to 
be carried thereon. 


To ensure the safety of life at sea, certain passenger steamers and cargo vessels, 
by international regulation, must carry radio equipment manned by competent 
operators holding certificates of proficiency in radio. The Department maintains 
a complete radio inspection service to enforce this regulation. Inspectors, located 
at major ports throughout the Dominion, are responsible for checking the efficiency 
of the radio equipment on ships calling at Canadian ports, regardless of their nation- 
ality, and for seeing that only competent operators are carried. Under the Safety of 
Life at Sea and Load Line Conventions Act, 1931, ships of foreign and Canadian 
registry, while in Canadian ports, are surveyed with a view to the issuance of safety 
certificates. There were 94,113 radio stations of all classes inspected by depart- 
mental radio inspectors during the year. 


Examinations for certificates of proficiency in radio are also conducted by the 


inspection staff of the Radio Division. Certificates of all classes to the number of 
8,783 were issued up to Mar. 31, 1939. 


~ 
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1.—Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, by Class, as at Mar. 31, 1935-39. 


Class of Station. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
No No No. No No 

Coast (Government)......)..........06- 32 jag | 31 31 31 
Direction-finding (Government)!......... 13 homed a 13 13 13 
Aeronautical direction-finding 

(Government). 09 Ma. FS. 28 Nil Nil Nil 2 2 
SHIP MGOWCrGIMeNG) wee MA ee Lae a 5D 56 58 59 61 
Ship (commercial).............. Peta aat 217 212 261 313 340 
Radio beacon (Government)!..........,+. 21 24 26 26 26 
Radiophone (Government).............. 9 9 10 10 10 
Weather-reporting (Government)........ Nil Nil Nil 1 1 
UST he week ha RANALY CECI HIRST EOE SRE 1 1 1 1 1 
MAMIE HCORR EE Movers. tite cas cs ora cee cee 4 5 5 a 10 
Public.eomimereial 3) )..)c%. web skecaaeck- 26 36 41 58 81 
PrVvate COMMMPEICIAL. 0+. 42 00 es oe eee 210 275 315 399 489 
Private commercial broadcasting........ 74 78 80 88 94 
experimoentale Gascoe cen ss bce: oo nine 99 82 126 147 182 
Amateur experimental..................- 2,012 2,380 2,821 S222 3,678 
Amateur broadcasting.............5+++.. 2 Nil? Nil Nil . Nil 
Experimental short-wave broadcasting 9 10 8 8 Nil 
Private POCO VIBES aH es size» sGbst ler <a « 812,335 862,109 1,038,500 1,104,207 1,223,502 
Radioitrainingssehool .. 41... o) amass 4 6 5 6 7 
IGICENBOOSAITCLALD are Ras ek. oe een 1 4 7 91 129 
Aeronautical radio range (Government) Nil Nil Nil 13 315 
Commercial receiving.................0% . 7 ys 5 64 
Fan marker (Government).............. be ve es Nil 1 

J RL ab a A oe 815,124 865,331 1,042,308 1,108,707 1,228,753° 

1 One combined direction-finding and radio beacon station included in total of direction- finding stations, 
and one combined coast and radio beacon station shown in total of coast stations. This class of 
station discontinued Apr. 1, 1935. 3 This class of station discontinued Apr. 1, 1938 4 Figures 
include licences issued free, numbering 4,557 in 1938-39, 3,155 in 1937-38, 2,758 in 1980-87, 2,314 in 1935-36, 
and 1,931 in 1934-35. 5 Not including 2 stations under construction. 


Prior to Apr. 1, 1939, the licence fee for private commercial broadcasting 
stations was $50. Since that date, however, the fee has been determined by the 
power of the station and the density of population within its service radius and 
varies from $50 per annum in the case of low-power, short-wave, and non-com- 
mercial university stations to $10,000 per annum in the case of 50 kw. 
commercial stations. 


2.—Private Receiving-Station Licences Issued in Canada, by Provinces, Fiscal Years 


1933-39. 
Province. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
No No No No. No No No 

Prince Edward Island........ 1,484 1,758 1,945 2,159 S282 4,198 5, 209 
INOVEISCOLIE. 4 ce ccc dis oe 26, 824 25,039 28,989 31,905 40,938 43,321 51, 622 
ew Brunswick.............. 16,908 17,206 20,194 22,347 2203 29,956 35,050 
Oriebecararasc toe . chile... ee 195,389 | 201,154 | 204,096 | 221,702 | 240,105 | 268,650 295,920 
SST EOS ae EN Speen eee 340,347 | 288,357 | 342,394 | 342,056 | 424,126 | 445,867 497,858 
Manitoba ett, ii 2. 47,98 44,420 52,928 56,986 69, 861 73,099 79, 295 
Saskatchewan............... 32,367 32,951 41,573 49,059 68,193 62,636 63, 625 
MURS rt yee. oy 38,380 40,455 49,107 55,318 72,458 75,843 88,357 
British Columbia............ 61,368 55,978 70, 759 80, 205 91,978 | 100,251 106, 169 

poubon and oN .WiTs...c. 5. .5 41 0 350 372 0 386 
Canada!............. 761,288 | 707,625 | 812,335 | 862,109 | 1,038,500 | 1,104,207 | 1,223,502 


(ter Sa PMLA LD IE | ele op ARS Sie BE eee ea Oe ee eee ee ee ees Se ae a ee ES 


1 Includes licences issued free; see footnote 4, Table 1. 
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There are two classes of private receiving-station licences, one for battery 
operated receivers (fee $2 per annum), and the other for electrically operated re- 
ceivers (fee $2-50 per annum). Free licences are issued for crystal sets and to 
blind persons, schools, hospitals, and charitable institutions. 


Exact figures of revenue received from private receiving sets are not available 
by provinces. This is due to the fact that there are two kinds of licence, as stated 
above, and also because commissions paid for the issuance of licences vary according 
to the classification of the issuer, that is, post offices, radio dealers, house-to-house 
vendors, etc. In Table 3, therefore, total revenue received from the sale of private 
receiving-set licences is prorated according to the number of licences issued in each 
province. 


3.—Revenue from Private Receiving-Station Licences Issued in Canada, by Provinces, 
Fiscal Years 1933-39. 


Note.—The figures in this table are approximations only: see text above. 


Province. 1933. 1934. 1985. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 2,731 3,217 3,559 3,951 6,006 7,682 11,929 
Nova Scotian. uiess «5.05 49,356 45,821 53, 050 58,386 74,917 79,277 118,214 
New Brunswick.............. 31,111 31,487 36,955 40,895 49, 873 54,819 80, 265 
QuEDOOS nce Pana chisel emer 359,516 | 368,112 | 373,496 | 405,715 | 439,392 | 491,630 677, 657 
OREaIIO saan ies se aeaes : 626,238 | 527,693 | 626,581 | 625,962 | 776,151 | 815,937 | 1,140,095 
MARItObDaret uses ends’ teense 88, 283 81, 289 96,858 | 104,284 | 127,846 | 133,771 181,586 
Saskatchewan. ........5..+.. 59,555 60,300 76,079 89,778 | 124,793 | 114,624 145,701 
AUDGrERT Re, cesta Gs see ae 70,619 74,033 89,866 | 101,282 | 132,598 | 138,793 202,338 
British Columbia............ 112,917 | 102,440 | 129,489 | 146,775 | 168,320 | 183,459 243, 127 
Yukon and/N.Wat- sy. e5 coco: 443 562 641 681 560 706 909 


This revenue is collected by the Department of Transport and is turned over to 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in accordance with the provisions of Sect. 14 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1938, which provides as follows: ‘“The Minister 
of Finance shall deposit from time to time in the Bank of Canada or in a chartered 
bank to be designated by him to the credit of the Corporation . . . the moneys 
received from licence fees in respect of private receiving licences and private station 
broadcasting licences, after deducting from the gross receipts the cost of collection 
and administration, such costs being determined by the Minister from time to time’’. 


Subsection 2.—Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference. 


Thirty-eight cars are equipped with sensitive apparatus for the investigation 
of interference to radio reception, and operate from permanent inspection offices 
located in 22 cities across the Dominion. The inspectors in charge of these cars 
interview broadcast listeners who have reported interference, and determine the 
actual source. Tests are then made to ascertain whether or not the interference 
can be suppressed effectively and economically. The owners of the interfering 
apparatus are advised of the results of the tests carried out and are given full in- 
formation regarding the most effective means of suppressing or eliminating the - 
interference. Thirty-two part-time inspectors located in other cities and towns 
are supplied with portable receivers and a limited amount of equipment for the 
investigation of interference in their districts. 
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INVESTIGATIONS OF INDUCTIVE INTERFERENCE, FISCAL YEARS 1935-39. 


Item. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 

INVESTIGATED. ze AG No. oe No 
Electrical distribution systems and power lines....... 8,050 9,278 8,979 8, 259 6,939 
Domestic and commercial electrical appliances..... 3,278 3,803 4,718 5, 743 5,374 
Defective receivers and radio apparatus............ 1,541 1, 832 1,845 2,026 1,952 
FLOWATAV GR s cri attis Ree Nab ce LA 12,869 14,913 15,542 16, 628 14, 265 

AcTIoN TAKEN. 

Sources definitély reported cured.................. 11,039 12,908 12,989 13,764 12,197 
Sources not yet reported cured.................005- 1,674 1,889 2,378 2,047 1,847 
Sources at present incurable.....................55. 156 166 175 PAWS 221 


Section 2.—Operation of Radio Communications. 
Subsection 1.—Dominion Government Radio Stations. 


Radio communication facilities of several different types are essential for the 
safe and accurate navigation of ships and aircraft, and, in order to meet the require- 
ments of Canadian as well as foreign ships plying Canadian waters and aircraft 
flying over Canadian territory, the Department of Transport has established net- 
works of direction-finding, marine radio beacon, aviation radio range, radiotelegraph, 
and radiotelephone stations. 


Department of Transport, Marine Service.—Four distinct networks of 
stations provide a complete radio aids-to-navigation service for ships. These net- 
works serve the following areas: Great Lakes; Gulf of St. Lawrence and Atlantic 
Coast; Hudson Bay, Strait, and sub-Arctic; and Pacific Coast. The first three 
networks are interlocking. ‘There is, however, no direct radio connection between 
the Pacific Coast network and the networks in Hastern Canada and the sub-Arctic, 
although contact is maintained between a short-wave station operated by the De- 
partment of Transport at Ottawa and the Pacific Coast and Hudson Bay and Strait 
systems. 

During the fiscal year 1938-39, Government radiotelegraph stations on the 
East Coast, West Coast, the Great Lakes, and Hudson Bay and Strait handled 
419,912 messages or 8,643,173 words, compared with 393,911 messages or 8,101,848 
words handled during 1937-38. For 1938-39 the cost of maintenance was $530,017 
compared with $503,025 in the previous year. 


4.—Type of Service Performed and Areas Served By Marine Radio Stations of the 
Department of Transport, as at Mar. 31, 1939. 


Areas Served. iva 
Service of 
Gulf of Hudson Bay, i 
Performed. Great Lakes. St. Lawrence and Strait, and Pacific Coast. fo 
East Coast. Sub-Arctic. ; 
Radiotelegraph. |Tobermory, Ont. |Clarke City, Que. |Coppermine, Bull Harbour, B.C, | 16 
Ellis Bay, Anticosti.| N.W.T. Estevan, B.C. 
Fame Point, Que. Vancouver, B.C. 
Father Point, Que.! (V. ; 
Halifax, N.S. Victoria, B.C. 
Montreal, Que.! 
North Sydney, 
N.S.1 


Point Amour, Nfld. 
Quebec, Que.! 
Shediac, N.B. 


1 Operated by the Canadian Marconi Company under contract. 
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4.—Type of Service Performed and Areas Served By Marine Radio Stations of the 
Department of Transport, as at Mar. 31, 1939—concluded. 


Areas Served. No 
Service 2S RAS CRETE EE RD SAREE CR CRT EN ENGL SL AS air ge cama ee oe ee | 
Performed. Gulf of Hudson Bay, k Sta: 
Great Lakes. St. Lawrence and Strait, and Pacifie Coast. fone 
East Coast. Sub-Arctic. 3 
Radiotelephone. Bird Rock, Que. Banfield, B.C. 10 
Gannet Rock, N.B. Cape Beale, B.C. 
Halifax, N.S. Carmanah, B.C. 
Little Wood Island, Lennard Island, B.C. 
N.B. Merry Island, B.C. 
Tofino, B.C. 
Radiotelegraph Kingston, Ont. Grindstone Island, |Port Harrison, Alert Bay, B.C. 13 
and Radiotele- |Midland, Ont. Que. Que.? Cape Lazo, B.C. 
phone. Point Edward, Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Ont. Vancouver, B.C. 
Port Arthur, Ont. (VAI). 
Port Burwell, Ont. 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
nt. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Radio Beacon. Cove Island, Ont. |Cape Bauld, Nfld. Langara Island,B.C.} 24 
Long Point, Ont. |Cape Ray, Nfid. Point Atkinson, B.C. 
Main Duck Island,|Cape Whittle, Que. Quatsino (Kains 
Ont. East Point, P.E.I. Island), B.C. 
Michipicoten Heath Point, Race Rocks, B.C. 
Island, Ont. Anticosti. Triple Island, B.C. 
Port Weller, Ont. |Natashquan Point, 
South East Shoal, ue. 
Ont. Perroquet Island, 
Slate Island, Ont, ue. 
Point des Monts, 
Que. 
Sable Island, N.S. 
Seal Island, N.S. 
Western Head, N.S. 
West Point, 
Anticosti. 
Radio Beacon and  |Lurcher Lightship. Dead Tree Point, 2 
Radiotelegraph. B.C. 
Radio Beacon, Ra- Sambro Lightship. 1 
diotelegraph, and 
Radiotelephone. 
Direction-finding St. Paul Island, N.S. 1 
and Radio 
Beacon. 
Direction-finding Belle Isle, Nfld. Cape Hopes 10 
and Radiotele- Camperdown, N.S. | Advance, Que. 
graph. Canso, N.S. Chesterfield 
Cape Race, Nfld. Inlet, N.W.T. 
Saint John, N.B. Port Churchill, 
Yarmouth, N.S. Man. 
Resolution Island, 
N.W.T. 
Direction-finding, Nottingham Pachena, B.C. 2 
Radiotelegraph, Island, N.W.T. 
and Radiotele- 
phone. 
Totals, Stations 
Serving Specified 
ALTGas: 2 io. se 5. 15 36 7 a1 79 
Sarand, Totale occ. ois,.c dea ancien ee tetra ici as ae ee ee 79 
1 Operated by Canadian Marconi Company under contract. 2 Primarily a meteorological re- 


porting station (see Table 5). 
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Department of Transport, Aeronautical Service.—The radio services 
provided for aviation may be divided into two categories: first, those furnished on 
behalf of aircraft flying trans-Canada routes; and secondly, those intended for air- 
craft flying transatlantic routes. This phase of radio in Canada is being rapidly 
developed and it is expected that within a very short time aircraft pilots will be 
provided with as complete a service as is, at the present time, supplied to marine 
navigators. ‘This service will include the completion of a chain of radio range 
stations extending from coast to coast along the trans-Canada airway and on 
important connecting routes. These stations are located at airports approximately 
every 100 miles and transmit signals that enable pilots to navigate entirely by 
instruments. Routine weather reports are also broadcast hourly. 


5.—Type of Service Performed and Routes Served by Aeronautical Radio Stations 
of the Department of Transport, as at Mar. 31, 1939. 


Routes Served. No 
Service Performed. Trans-Canada a 
Trans-Canada.! Transatlantic. and ti ta- 
Transatlantic. ese 
Radio Range and Radiotele- Broadview, Sask. 30 
phone. Calgary, Alta. - 
Carmi, B.C 


Cowley, Alta. 
Cranbrook, B.C. 
Crescent Valley, B.C. 
Earlton Jet., Ont. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Grand Forks, B.C. 
Kapuskasing, Ont. 
Kenora, Ont. 
Killaloe, Ont. 
Lethbridge, Alta. 
Malton, Ont. 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Muskoka, Ont. 
Nakina, Ont. 

North Bay, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Pagwa, Ont. 
Porquis Jct., Ont. 
Princeton, B.C. 
Red Deer, Alta. 
Regina, Sask. 
Rivers, Man. 

Sioux Lookout, Ont. 
Swift Current, Sask. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Wagaming, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Radio Range, Radiotelegraph, St. Hubert, Que. 1 
and Radiotelephone. 


——_—————————————— | ee eee ee ee | eee 


Direction-finding. : Longueuil, Que. 1 
Direction-finding, Shediac, N.B. 1 
Radiotelegraph, and 
Radiotelephone. 
Fan Marker. Maple Ridge, B.C. 1 
Totals, Stations Serving 
Specified Routes....... 3 1 2 34 
Auxiliary meteorological reporting station, Port Harrison, Que...............00eceeeeeeeeceeeeeeees 1 
CEI hel WIT ee ee Es tl I Gre i ae ie Renin ti pete aro Sea Oat re hors ae 35 


1 Two additional stations on this route are under construction in New Brunswick, located at Blissville 
and Moncton. 
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Department of National Defence.—The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals 
operates, in addition to stations established for military purposes, 17 permanent 
stations and 2) summer stations situated along the Mackenzie River and in Yukon 
on behalf of the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs, Department of 
Mines and Resources. 


Department of Public Works.—Eleven stations are operated to provide 
emergency communication between the mainland and certain islands, and 9 stations 
to provide emergency links in existing landline circuits. 


Department of Mines and Resources.—This Department operates 1 pri- 
vate commercial station at the Dominion Observatory for the transmission of time 
signals, 2 private commercial and 2 experimental stations in the National Parks 
of Canada, together with 6 other portable experimental stations. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Radio Stations. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Lands operates 10 ship stations, 
57 private commercial stations, and 1 experimental station in connection with 
forest fire protection services. Under the Attorney General’s Department the 
provincial police operate 4 ship stations and 25 private commercial stations, and 
the Game Commission operates 8 ship stations and 1 private commercial station. 


Alberta.—The Forest Service, of the Department of. Lands and Mines, 
operates 5 private commercial stations in connection with forest fire protection. 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Natural Resources operates 22 private 
commercial stations and 3 experimental stations in connection with forest fire 
protection services; the Saskatchewan Power Commission operates 2 private com- 
mercial stations and 12 commercial receiving stations (in service trucks, etc.) to 
provide emergency radio communication during power-line failures, etc. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Mines and Natural Resources operates 2 
private commercial stations and | aircraft station in connection with survey parties. 


Ontario.—In northwestern Ontario, the Forestry Service operates 5 public 
commercial stations furnishing a point-to-point radiotelephone service, 4 public 
commercial stations furnishing a point-to-point radiotelegraph service, and 12 public 
commercial stations furnishing a ground-to-plane radiotelephone service to aviation 
companies operating in that area. In connection with forest fire protection services 
there are also 28 private commercial stations, 38 experimental stations, and 6 
aircraft stations. 


Subsection 3.—Privately Owned Commercial Stations. 


From Table 1 it will be noted that there were 10 limited coast stations, 81 public 
commercial stations, and 489 private commercial stations in operation in the 
Dominion at Mar. 31, 1939. A public commercial station situated at Drummond- 
ville, Que., provides transoceanic radiotelegraph and radiotelephone services to 
Great Britain and Australia, and a radiotelephone service to Newfoundland. 
These stations are similar in one respect, in that they are owned and operated by 
private individuals or companies incorporated under the laws of the Dominion, 
or of one of the provinces. 


The limited coast stations are, as a rule, privately owned and provide a 
ship-to-shore communication service with ships owned or operated by the licensees 


only. ‘Two of such stations are, however, owned and operated by the Canadian - 


oe 
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Marconi Company, one situated at Louisburg, N.S., providing a long-range radio- 
telegraph service to ships at sea and the other situated at Drummondville, Que., 
providing a long-range radiotelephone service to ships at sea. The facilities of these 
two stations are open to the general public. The services performed by commercial 
stations, both public and private, are many and varied. Generally speaking, these 
stations are located in areas not served by telephone, telegraph, or other means of 
telecommunication. The majority of these stations perform a point-to-point radio- 
telegraph or radiotelephone service, although an increasing number are being utilized 
for ground-to-plane communication. These stations provide an invaluable means 
of contact with mining camps, lumber mills, exploration and survey parties, trading 
posts, and many points that would otherwise be cut off from the more settled parts 
of the Dominion. 

Private commercial stations may be used only for the handling of messages 
relative to the private business of the licensee, whereas public commercial stations 
may be used for the handling of messages for the general public. 


Section 3.—Program Broadcasting and Regulation under the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Subsection 1.—Administration of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation succeeded the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission on Noy. 2, 1936. This—the first nationally owned and 
controlled radio corporation in North America—has done much to further its aim 
of providing as complete a service as possible to residents of every part of Canada. 
The Corporation operates under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, which pro- 
vides that the Corporation shall consist of a Board of nine Governors chosen to 
give representation to the principal geographical divisions. In practice, the Board 
of Governors determines and supervises policy, while actual administration and 
operations are under the direction of the General Manager. 

The administrative organization of the CBC consists of the following divisions: 
Executive, Secretariat, Finance, Engineering, Program, Press and Information, 
Commercial, and Station Relations. The by-laws of the Corporation approved by 
the Governor in Council provide a formula for general administration and reflect 
the policy of the Board. 

As provided for in the Act, the regulation of all Canadian programs is in the 
hands of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The CBC is empowered to 
issue regulations of a general character applicable to all broadcasting in Canada, 
but it does not otherwise interfere with the freedom of choice in programs of 
privately controlled stations suitable for covering local areas. Coverage of wider 
regions is dependent almost entirely upon the CBC networks. New regulations, 
within the scope of the Act, were made necessary by the events of 1939. The CBC 
uses its powers to control all programs broadcast in Canada, to eliminate abuses, 
and to maintain a desirable standard and quality in all Canadian programs. The 
Corporation neither exercises, nor authorizes any private station to exercise, 
any restrictions on matter broadcast, other than those specifically set out in the 
printed regulations issued by the Corporation in its capacity as the authority over 
all broadcasting in Canada. 

Conduct of the CBC During War Time.—The personnel of the Censorship 
Board of the Dominion Government in 1939 included a senior officer of the Cor- 
poration to look after the interests of radio broadcasting. Immediately after the 
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outbreak of war, CBC transmitters and the short-wave receiving station were 
placed under guard by the R.C.M.P. to prevent sabotage. 
The aim of the Censorship Co-ordination Committee is to interfere as little as 


possible with the ordinary avocations of life and the enjoyment of property. All — 


stations are required to supply in advance of broadcast full particulars as to all 
talks scheduled, including title and nature of the talk and the speaker. Stations are 
requested to submit their manuscripts in advance and secure permission to broadcast. 
All foreign language broadcasts are prohibited. All stations are required to submit 
their news copy to the Censorship Board. Broadcasting from public meetings is 
prohibited. A progressive retraction of activities of the CBC that are justifiable 
under normal conditions, but not demonstrably necessary in war time, has been put 
into effect, and the money thus saved allocated for use in strengthening programs 
and for necessary reserves. 


Broadcasting of News Since the Outbreak of War.—The ordinary regulations 
state that there should be no restriction upon broadcasting of news by any persons, 
provided that the CBC has the right, if news services are found to be subversive of 
the interests of Canada in times of stress, to stop them. By previous agreement with 
the Canadian Press, news bulletins are secured from that organization. Local news 
is secured under arrangements between each station and its local papers. Broadcast 
of news from sources other than the above is not permitted during war time without 
permission in writing from the Corporation. The CBC may use ‘actuality’ broad- 
casts or recordings of events in its news bulletins. Should private stations use 
CP-CBC news broadcasts, they do so on a sustaining and strictly non-sponsored 
basis. 

For a period following the outbreak of war, news bulletins were inserted in 
programs. After a short time, flashes and special bulletins were curtailed and set 
news periods substituted. Normal program arrangements were resumed, particular 
care being taken in choosing commentators. 


Subsection 2.—Operations. 


Broadcasting Facilities.—The extension of broadcasting facilities embraces 
two considerations, the first depends on facilities of the CBC, and the second on 
the reservation that licences for high-power transmitters, on both long- and short- 
wave bands, are for use by the public service system. Under Sect. 24 of the Act, 
the CBC is required to review all applications for licences for new stations, as well 
as applications for increases in power and change in frequency or change in location. 
It is the policy of the Board to serve community interests by giving every practical 
encouragement and assistance to local stations. 

During 1939 the CBC completed construction of its fourth 50,000-watt trans- 
mitter, CBK at Watrous, Sask. The others are: CBL, Toronto; CBF, Montreal; 
and CBA, Sackville, N.B. With the inauguration of CBK, the power of CBC- 
owned stations increased to 212,000 watts, or three-quarters of the power of all 
stations in Canada. At the beginning of 1937 the power of all stations in Canada 
was 79,000 watts. At the end of 1939 the CBC National Network, including the 
four 50,000-watt stations, was made up of 10 stations owned or leased by the Cor- 
poration, 26 privately owned affiliated stations, and 23 privately owned supple- 
mentary stations. In the achievement of this coverage, designed to be as effective 
to the entire Dominion as possible, the needs of the rural population were considered 
as well as those of urban areas. Quebec Province is equipped with both French 
and English outlets. 


RT ha mel 
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Private stations, formerly free to arrange commercial hookups, subject to the 
approval of the Corporation, were brought more closely under control of the CBC 
during 1939, prior to the advent of war. All commercial hookups are now approved 
by the Corporation through its Commercial Department, which arranges contracts 
with each station. 


Interference from foreign stations continued to be a serious problem to the CBC, 
but ratification by Mexico of the agreement reached at the Inter-American Wave- 
length Conference held at Havana in November, 1937, improved the situation to a 
considerable extent. 


During 1939 the construction of a high-powered short-wave station was again 
considered, but no action was taken because of the expense involved. 


6.—Broadcasting Stations of the CBC National Network, Showing Time Zones, 
Identification Letters, Locations, and Frequencies, as at Mar. 31, 1940. 
Notrre.—Owned or leased stations are marked with a dagger ({) and affiliated stations, on which certain 


hours are reserved for CBC programs, by anasterisk (*). For the remaining stations the use of 
CBC programs is optional. 


: Tdenti- ; : Identi- 
Time : : Fre- Time : : Fre- 
Zone. ee Location. quency.|| Zone. pet at Location. quency 
ke. ke 
ALSabaieCuep | Sydriey, N:S........ 1240 | E.S.T CJKL* | Kirkland Lake, Ont.. 560 
ee CEEINS* |) Halifax, N:Ss.. 0.05: 930 ee CKGB* 2 Pimiminss Ont. 5: .2: 1440 
s CJLS Yarmouth, N.S.....} 1310 CKSO Sudbury. Onts ios.) 780 
¢ CFCY* | Charlottetown,P.E.I.| 630 iY CILC Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.| 1500 
if CHGS | Summerside,P.E.I..| 1450 v3 CKPR* | Fort William, Ont... 580 
ss CBAtT Sackville, N.B...... 1050 || C.S.T. | CKCA Kenora, (Ontie 4.0: 0.4. 1420 
sf CKCW* | Moncton, N.B....... 1370 as Ciey* Winnipeg, Man....... 910 
e CHSJ* | Saint John, N.B..... 1120 oe CJRC Winnipeg, Man....... 630 
us CFNB* | Fredericton, N.B.... 550 £ CKX* | Brandon, Man....... 1120 
‘ CHNC*| New Carlisle, Que... 610 a CIGX Vorkton;, paske. 8. 1430 
E.S.T CJBR* | Rimouski, Que...... 1030 a CB Kt Watrous, Sask....... 1540 
sf CBJt Chicoutimi, Que..... 1120 || M.S.T. | CKCK*| Regina, Sask........ 1010 
“ CBVt Quebec, Que......... 950 o CJRM Regina, Sasi... ..... .. 950 
fe CHLT | Sherbrooke, Que.....} 1210 es CHAB* | Moose Jaw, Sask.....} 1200 
oe CBFt Montreal, Que....... 910 re CFQC* | Saskatoon, Sask..... 600 
re CBMt Montreal, Que....... 960 Ge CKBI* |! Prince Albert, Sask..| 1210 
f CKRNe| Rouyn Quer ane 1370 no CHAGES|iGaleary; Altai sce 930 
s CRE Bish ull Que. oe 1210 of CICI Calgary, Alta........ 690 
& CBOt Ottawa sOnitere-< oe 880 e CECINE "@aloary. Altar. ee 1030 
cs CKEOK. | Ottawa, Ont kins sc. 1010 i CJCA* | Edmonton, Alta..... 730 
be GCERE*7|s Kingston, Ont: ./...,... 1510 “s CFRN | Edmonton, Alta..... 960 
s CBLi FRononio wOnte =... ke 840 e CKUA | Edmonton, Alta..... 580 
ee CBY* LorontosOnt cess. 1420 ee CJOC* | Lethbridge, Alta....| 1370 
% CKOGC |) Hamilton, Onti:.....) 1120-) PS? fc) C KEN: -|' Nelson, B.Cs.2..3.. 1420 
2 CHML |. Hamilton, Ont... ..).\; 1010 4 CJAT* Prail.B. Cave. cous 910 
Ks CKTB | St. Catherines, Ont...} 1200 ue CKOV* | Kelowna, B.C....... 630 
CFPL Londen {Onte. eae. 730 ss CEIC* Kamloops, B.C...... 880 
se CFCO Chatham), Ont:.:...) 630 i CHWK | Chilliwack, B.C..... 780 
id CKLW | Windsor, Ont........ 10380 “e CBRt Vancouver, B.C......} 1100 
ff CFCH* | North Bay, Ont..... 930 


Program Service and Development.—In November, 1936, the CBC served 
less than 50 p.c. of the population; at the beginning of 1940, service had been extended 
to 84 p.c. 

In a typical month of the past year, 2,000 programs covering 663 hours of 
broadcasting were produced; this was in addition to the French network programs 
numbering 890. 


Music continues to be the backbone of program work. 


In serious music the 


Corporation has continued its policy of assisting existing orchestras and musical 
The presentation of original Canadian 


organizations in various Canadian centres. 
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compositions has been expanded in such programs as that presented by the Vogt 
Society and a weekly program reviewing the Canadian scene in snapshot form and 
presenting works of new Canadian composers. The Metropolitan Opera, the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, and the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra were 
again heard in Canada, over the CBC network. 

In the field of drama, 456 plays have been purchased and produced, including 
the winners of the previous year’s play-writing contest. Regional drama production 
from Vancouver and Winnipeg, as well as from Toronto and Montreal, has steadily 


improved. A new and interesting development is the local drama workshop, 


presenting Canadian material and providing junior talent and junior writers with an 
opportunity of advancing their own technique. Through the activities of the dif- 
ferent auditioning boards at key production points, and through the personal contact 
and observation of the Drama Department the constant presentation and develop- 
ment of new material is facilitated. 


Almost 1,000 different speakers have taken part in CBC talks since the inaugura- 
tion of this type of program. ‘The advent of war brought a large increase in news 
commentary and specialized background analysis of international affairs. In 
addition, regular features on science, literature, the arts, health, travel, sports, and 
adventure are given. More and more attention is being directed to the selection 
of suitable microphone material and proper studio production. 


The latest development is the Features Broadcasts Department. The work of 
this Department is peculiarly Canadian in character; it creates: programs from 
actuality recordings, special music, and written dialogue to give a sound picture of 
some particular aspect of the Canadian scene and its relation to the general social 
pattern of the country. Not only has it been successfully used in the re-telling of 
the life of the active service forces of Canada, but also in the great contribution to 
the war effort by Canadians on the home front. 


Actuality broadcasts and special events retain a prominent place in national 
program service. The ‘highlighting’ of national and international events and the 
increasing use of the facilities of this Department for servicing other types of pro- 
grams are notable features. In addition to its regular programs, the CBC broad- 
casted the visit to Canada of Their Majesties, King George VI and Queen Elizabeth, 
an unprecedented task, the successful accomplishment of which was commented 
upon favourably in all parts of the world. A quarterly review of the year’s happenings 
is regularly presented, composed in large part of excerpts from actualities made at 
the time. Scrapbook programs presented weekly also make extensive use of 
actuality pictures of the Canadian scene. Experiments with a weekly program from 
the Canadian troops at Aldershot have now made this into a regular CBC feature. 
This program is produced and presented by a special CBC program unit with the 
Canadian forces. 


The Farm Broadcast Department acts as a clearing house for information 
most needed by the farmer from day to day, week to week, and season to season; it 
is responsible for a daily broadcast each weekday noon-hour throughout the year 
in the various regions. The response to these broadcasts has been most gratifying, 
particularly in the Maritimes and in the Prairie Provinces. In the summer of 1940 
this regional farm service was extended to British Columbia, thereby completing 
CBC’s national service to farmers across the country. 


The year 1939 was marked by the inauguration and gradual development of 
children’s programs. The present pattern provides a weekly story-telling period 
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for younger children and a children’s scrapbook half-hour for older children. The 
scrapbook is devoted to good music, entertainment, nature lore, specially written 
dramatized serial stories with a Canadian locale, and actual microphone visits to 
various Canadian scenes with particular appeal to children. 


In the field of school broadcasting, the Corporation co-operates regionally with 
any province desiring to present and use a clearly formulated program of broadcasts 
to schools. This co-operation is at present most highly developed with the British 
Columbia Department of Education. 


All religious broadcasts are supervised by the National Religious Advisory 
Council comprising representatives of the principal religious denominations in 
Canada. This Council co-operates in arranging two Sunday half-hour network 
broadcasts and through local councils arranges morning devotional periods each 
weekday in the various regions. 


7.—Classification of CBC Programs, Showing Percentage Distribution, Fiscal Year 


1939. 
Percentage Percentage 
Class of Program. |Programs.| Hours, of Class of Program. |Programs.| Hours. of 
Hours. Hours. 
No. No. No. No. 
Band music....... 211 112:45 1-2 | Recitals— 
Chamber music... 403 160:00 1-7 Instrumental. ... 956 279:35 3-0 
Children’s otal cet tenner. 1,463 362:45 3-9 
PrOgsramss . oe: 434 113:30- 1-2 Recordings........ 3,300 | 1,273:55 13-7 
Choral music...... 398 143:30 125 a lieRelicions..ei we 171 94:00 1-0 
Dance music...... 2,919 | 1,124:35 12-1 Rural and farm 
JDTAMAS. otk arse 646 261:20 2-8 broadeasts?...... 296 119:05 1:3 
Grand opera...... 22 61:15 0-7 {| Sacred music...... 141 56:00 0-6 
Light Orchestral Special events..... 400 220:55 - 2-4 
and Vocal— Sport broadcasts?.. 151 36:10 0-4 
Standard........ 1,291 552:35 5-9 |Stock quotations... 854 213:00 2-3 
PODUIST #04. sem 2,305 869:15 9-3 Symphony........ 401 325:15 3-5 
News bulletins... 4,193 989:20 10-6 4 Talks— 
News commen- Informative..... 2,008 507:40 5-4 
GALICS Tae seule. 202 55:30 0-6 ’ Educational..... 309 111:45 1-2 
Northern Wariety.cs ! 5 dey, sick 1,511 789:05 8-5 
messenger!...... 18 16:30 0-2 |~Women’s programs 218 82:00 0-9 
Old time music.... 204 79:05 0:9 || Royal visit re- 
Organ music....... 566 226:35 2-4 broadeasts!...... 49 24:45 0-3 
Poetry reading.... 119 35:25 0-4 $$ |—__—_—_ 
Public service..... 63 13:50 O-1 | 3 Totals....... 26,272 | 9,806:15 100-0 
1 Seasonal or of a special nature, and not carried throughout the year. 2 These figures are not 


for a complete year, as these classifications were not tabulated separately before July, 1939. 


Subsection 3.—Finances. 


The administration of the finances of the Corporation continues to be conducted 
conservatively by keeping the cost of operations within the range of current revenues, 
with a safe margin of revenue to spare. Vigilant control of expenditures is exercised 
by the Board of Governors in determining the amounts to be available for principal 
objects, although actual supervision of the details of expenditures is under the 
direction of the Chief Executives. Fixed assets were increased by $346,561 during 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1939, owing mainly to the construction of two large new 
transmitters, one in the Maritimes and the other in Saskatchewan. The fixed 
assets of the Corporation as at Mar. 31, 1939, amounted to $1,452,210, book value, 
against which a reserve for depreciation has been provided amounting to $377,211, 
leaving a net value of $1,074,999. The Corporation received a loan of $500,000 from 
the Dominion Government for construction of capital works. This loan bears interest 
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at 3} p.c. and is repayable in annual instalments of $50,000. The first instalment 
was paid off in 1939. 


Radio receiving set licence fees are collected by the Department of Transport 
and the money turned over to the CBC in the manner described at p. 722. As 
supported by the figures of the table on that page, the collection of revenue, by 
areas, is in approximately the following ratios: Ontario, 40 p.c.; Quebec, 24 p.c.; 
Prairie Provinces, 19 p.c.; British Columbia, Yukon and N.W.T., 9 p.c.; Maritime 
Provinces, 8 p.c. 


8.—Income and Expenditures of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Novem- 
ber, 1936, to March, 1937, and Fiscal Years 1938 and 1939. 


Item. (5 apne 1938. 1939. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Income. 
Ticence [eese 26s dines: hisos 741, 667 88-61 1,896, 813 82-14 || 2,652,186 80-10 
Commerciale: oe. ce ee 95,333 11-39 411,346 17-82 584, 612 17-65 
Subsidiary hookups......... Nil _ Nil ~ 57,069 1-72 
Miscellaneous............... oe - 1,003 0-04 17,574 0-53 
Totals, Net Income...... 837,000 100-00 || 2,309,162 100-00 | 3,311,44 100-00 
Expenditures. 
IPPOLTAING Oe eee on oes 252,959 32-42 || 1,060,184 47-38 || 1,393,018 46-95 
Station network. ....+ 0) aa. - 186,181 23-86 477,902 21-36 571,496 19-26 
Leases of time on private 
RUAHIONSLE cee hy: Tum ones 60,492 7°75 58,494 2-61 16,810 0-57 
Hinpineeringiee ee een eee 137,943 17-68 303, 968 13-58 481,123 16-22 
General and administration. 70, 605 9-05 146, 686 6-56 139, 827 4-71 
Press and information....... Nil - 28, 236 1-26 67,087 2-26 
Interest on loans............ a - Nil - 16,907 0-57 
Commercial 50. eee te: ee - 55,426 2-48 77,909 2-63 
Depreciation.sanwues. pate. 72,096 9-24 106, 846 4-77 202,814 6-83 
: 780,276 100-00 || 2,237,742 100-00 || 2,966,991 100-00 
Less inventories............ Nil - 17, 206 ~ 13,005 - 
Totals, Expenditures. ... 780,276 ~ 25220,536 - 2,953,986 - 
Operating surpluses......... 56, 724 - 88, 626 - | 357,455 - 


PART VIII.—THE POST OFFICE.* 


Historical.—A brief account of the pre-Confederation development of postal 
services in Canada is given at pp. 789-790 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


At Confederation the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion. 
The Post Office Act of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. The domestic 
rate on letters was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per half-ounce, and in 1870 the rates 
to the United States and the United Kingdom were reduced from 10 to 6 cents and 
from 123 to 6 cents, respectively, per half-ounce. In 1875 a convention between 
Canada and the United States reduced postal rates between the countries to the 
domestic level. In 1878, on the admission of Canada to the Postal Union, letter 
postage to the countries of the Postal Union was reduced to 5 cents per half-ounce. 


* Revised by H. Beaulieu, Director, Administrative Services, Post Office Department. 
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After a conference in 1897 Imperial penny postage (2 cents per half-ounce) was 
established on Dec. 25, 1898, while the domestic rate was reduced from 8 to 2 cents 
per ounce. These rates were maintained until 1915, when, with the rising costs of 
the war period, rates were increased. Penny postage again became effective for 
Canada, to the United States, Newfoundland, and other countries of North America 
on July 1, 1926, and to the United Kingdom and all other places within the British 
Empire on Dec. 25, 1928, with later extensions to France and South America. 
On July 1, 1931, a special revenue tax came into effect on letters addressed to places in 
Canada, throughout the Empire, to France, to Spain, and to North and South 
America generally, making the rate in these cases 3 cents for the first ounce and 2 
cents for each additional ounce. 

The Post Office Department is administered by the Postmaster General. 
Besides the several administrative branches at Ottawa, the Dominion is divided 
into 15 districts, each in charge of a District Director or Superintendent of Postal 
Service. The Canadian system embraces a territory more extensive than that 
served by any other system, excepting those of United States and Russia, and the 
relatively small population compared with the great distance to be covered makes 
inevitable a particularly difficult and relatively expensive service. 


Rural Mail Delivery.—A system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
Canada on Oct. 10, 1908, limited at that time to existing stage routes. The service was 
greatly extended by new regulations that took effect on Apr. 1, 1912. The result 
has been an increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 1912 
to 4,775 in 1939, having 270,000 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 in 1912. 


Mail Transportation.—The conveyance of mail by land, water, and air 
entailed a total expenditure of $14,782,705 during the fiscal year ended 1939. Rail- 
way carriage cost $6,944,209, land transportation $6,244,054, conveyance by 
steamship $281,152, and conveyance by air $1,313,290. These amounts were paid 
solely for services rendered as carriers. For details regarding air-mail services, 
see p. 738. Special subsidies are granted to assure the maintenance of certain 
steamship services. Since these subsidized services provide transportation for 
passengers and freight as well as mail, the subsidies are included with other ex- 
penditures on water transportation at pp. 690-691. 


1.—Post Offices in Operation, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1934-39. 


Province. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
No No No No. No No 

Prince Edward Island...... 115 114 114 114 115 115 
IN OWay SCO LIS. fiat da6 ss ees = 1,600 57 1,565 1,551 1,543 1,540 
New Brunswick............. 1,004 1,000 1,002 1,009 1,023 1,026 
CNHI D OGL vice. Dats fe oss Ces 2,450 2,466 2,494 2,542 2,592 2,625 
LOVANr oee aR ee 2,020 2,540 2,559 2,589 2,623 2,640 
MUIMAITOND A). «ee aah. So's wis 0158 ois 778 788 788 794 798 806 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,426 1,433 1,460 1,482 1,501 1,515 
PU OTR AN ean os DIG) «REG Se cia ss 1.2138 1,228 1, 243 1,246 1, 259 1,266 
British Columbia........... 889 892 895 908 29 

MMOD es AL AoE. ols si cae ss 18 18 18 18 18 18 
Northwest Territories...... 19 19 18 19 20 23 


— | | | | | 


Canada.......... 12,035 12,069 12,156 12,272 12,421 12,514 


* 
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2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and Upwards, Fiscal Years 
1938 and 1939. 


Province and 1938. 1939. ET a 1938. | 1939. 


Post Office. Post Office. 
$ $ $ $ 
P.&. Island. Quebec—concluded. 
Charlottetown........... 83,619 84,350 || Montmagny.............. 12,642 12, 287 
Summersidemianend oe 20,024 2 OD4 MOVLOM OL Cale tec corer. eee 5,020,376 | 5,058,726 
—________-|___—_—__} Noranda................. 24,848 27,234 
Totals, P.E. Island..... 178,334 19 S637 sQucbeG tena ene 812,545 806, 281 
—_—_____——_ |_—_————_| Richmond............... 10,490 10,881 
IRATMOUSKd 2s etree ioe et ses 24,074 25,401 
Nova Scotia. Robervalt. sas. e ctor ee eee 9,567 10,642 
Rock [sland tus meske oe 13,904 14,109 
FATINNEL SE nen cree ot eae 36,591 8,427 I OUY I oe eet ae ee ees 29,551 31,276 
Antigonish}. “ojsseeere-’ 17,896 19,433 || Ste. Agathe des Monts... 12,332 13,550 
IBTIGe eLOWNes reas steer 10, 785 10,329 || Ste. Anne de Beaupré.... 14,576 15, 857 
Bridgewaterins.neneiera. 19,739 19,859 || St. Hyacinthe........... 49,007 50, 952 
IB NTASKIAS PA oqo Maree oh 12,048 IZ O72 Nast Jealieeceiet eas as ec en 35,930 38, 838 
Glace * Bays. ore eect ee 19,496 TOSSSONISt. Jerome wns ce te once re 20,379 21,126 
EL GIL AX of cock seid wi ee 578,441 577,776 || Shawinigan Falls......... 30,312 30,743 
ICH VILL em eaeren. hays tees 24,047 24 412 I SNeLOLOO Keer: tone we. oe 135, 642 138,841 
TaiVerpoGlesiy Hasckat ae 16,536 AG SOOUMSotel A? Healey aes eee 21,032 23,015 
ALUNEM DUNE es Weis ers cave teas 14,193 14,009 || Thetford Mines.......... 22,147 22,133 
New Glasgow............ 41,041 39,447 || Three Rivers............ 90,188 90, 163 
New Waterford.......... 10, 287 LOSCOT Al BViGIAT On See ee eee 15,957 19,108 
NorthiSydneya:ts nee. 17,045 16,585 Valley field 40.3. + foe ee 19,408 19,783 
PICTOU Sane oe ka 14,331 14,216 || Victoriaville. ............ 24,950 25,891 
Spring ills eee ee 13, 055 12,794 | 
Stellartontes. 5. 62h be 10,791 10,960 Totals, Quebec........ 8,457,558 | 8,584,151 
SY CNCY ee wien ene 83, 026 84, 289 — 
CLFULOMS ete hoe e nee 59, 731 61,348 
WANGSOT Ji citla. Wes sobs es 19,828 19, 683 Ontario. 
Wollvitlet ees oa es 15,059 15,382 
Y Srimouth oi ves peace 30,873 30,183 || Amherstburg............ 11,155 11,376 
a ————] Arnprior................. 14, 678 14,451 
Totals, Nova Scotia....} 1,529,655 | 1,523,437 || Aurora................... 13,736 13,584 
—_—_—_—_—_—___|__—__——-| Aylmer West............ 11,974 12,957 
Barrios (i). ties Beh Oe 34,488 35,319 
New Brunswick. Bellevilios weracete ocr 75, 289 74, 639 
pu IBlenheliiersnepecie breed 10, 151 11, 296 
IBaGhurstoes nackte ee ae 15, 860 15,740 || Bowmanville............ 16,274 16, 247 
Campbelltoniiesschee coer 26, 241 24,657 || Bracebridge............. 16,710 16, 630 
Chatham) ces neoaee 11,912 LAS Soy POLAMD LO lee ehaeteeee ae oe 30,325 32,783 
Hdmundston. wisi: 18,319 1S S742 se Branttordere. mates - 144,160 146,271 
Hrederieton eave ssc see 87,900 89/390 merockvaller aes eee 58, 538 58,393 
Monctonat sete. 8 493, 630 451,994 || Burlington............... 13,052 13,426 
Newcastle ninoe. creo tues 14,497 14,497 || Campbellford............ 10, 846 10,715 
Saint Johnt Sete i aoe ed 291,055 292,932 || Carleton Place.../........ 16,556 16, 626 
St: Stephene erase: ae tear 19,395 D0 Sosa tC nathan eer Seca oe aie 84,844 86, 648 
Sack villewansee oy eee 21,832 21 OOO uae ANON cs ny apecaticck tkovaecnce 10, 040 10,326 
DUSSCX I) cant eae smone te ren 16, 683 16/0onl) Cobaltoncsn an ehaeene 135571 13,330 
Woodstock... serra 19,948 20), 0416'| Cobourg es sen oed ott. oxiee 380, 143 26, 253 
———_—_—_—_—_—_|——_——_——_| Cochrane................ 18, 634 17,476 
Totals, New Brunswick] 1,367,917 | 1,322,780 || Collingwood............. 16,819 17,556 
| ore Ae Ieee AiG bade 12,835 ee on 
OLD WALLED oS ae tect wos 56,915 8, 
Quebec. Dundas ae ee 17,819 19/293 
AIOE jis 40 $e) seca Sak 22,240 1OS289 AND umn ville see yas ten cee 24,759 21,817 | 
Buclinghamaeeees sone 10,026 DOSSOR Wl Peres cams ote our 22,316 20,031 | 
Chicoubim Pownce net 36, 8738 39,865 || Fort Erie North......... 22,266 22,510 | 
Coaticook . Say avoesaek 12,596 13,126 || Fort’ Frances...:......... 23,829 23,075 | 
Cowansville............. 10, 192 10,562 | Fort William............. 95,945 95,9389 : 
Drummondville.......... 36,779 OOS 249) | Galtie. =. too eae nes eee 71,083 69,215 
Rarnbam): 2.sseeena is ak 16,492 15,098 || Gananoque............... 19, 622 20, 751 
Gardenvale ate tivo 20,081 || Georgetown..............| 22,849 21,852 
GANDY 540 ss Bee Sceiek 31,630 32,974 || Geraldton..............-. 11,460 13,321 
Grand’ ‘Mire cus SOMES Wee ens 14,640 14,880 || Goderich................ 18,528 19, 258 
Hull Abies eset hie. b Sa ee 41,271 40,482 || Gravenhurst............. 13,811 12,953 
IGUAL Miaka bias. bey Pecan sh 24,882 26,544 || Grimsby. geeeee os odes 12,673 12,788 
JONGQULCKO nel. Seay heey 12,210 12538 ti Guelph Hecke note ed 112,906 113, 233 
HEROINE) a Moi eos nine od 11,077 Jd ;8884\)) Hailey buryenertoss eae: 13,884 13,394 
Lac Mégantic............ 10,112 10: 527 PHamilton-ee ere ck te. 678,085 677,504 
UAE UCUCT: Sch. 0s cc cw es 14,989 16,2589) (hanover. see ee. © ae ae 16,395 16,486 
PeRhOxville. i .652. 0.56055 10, 790 11,189 || Hawkesbury............. 11,241 nay yi? 
SYN Sees aren oe ee 27,886 32, 06 tl RELGSHeler. pei myleseneee aac: 11, 233 10,879 
MAO Se. av cee ee tics oars 18,892 14..405:||Sttinte villew, Se eee 2: 18,427 18,749 
MSU is. ds oes cir 2 11,561 13,891 || Ingersoll}, .......4- daar 24,883 24,344 
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2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and Upwards, Fiscal Years 
1938 and 1939—continued. 


Province and 
Post Office. 


Ontario—continued. 


IKGnOLAT ee tee emos 


SIO STON See ae ve evi ss niga 
WSINGAVILIG Pere eGk ee ats 
Kirkland Lake........... 
KRitehenon 1 cn aecenrca s se 


INA VANGO ssa “faansie. eC > 
IN ewahiskGari-a. dnd. oe.6 ts 
DN VEAIIAT Oban tare cc. orets be 
Niagara Falls............ 
NorhbeBSayicaces imies oa< 2s 
CVA Or amici ats erolae ta 


OLTR WAL tlasec cen ceene 


TESTI ath 5) ad Car coma 
PRET VY SOUOG saeis.s:3\2)q caress ene 
POM DTOKOte 4s sick v elses 
eit teh cian eee Asoicesns 
ELSE DOTOUL NT a. .ap o htens 
IPOLrQUG sviaesoeeise ts ateees 
BeeI CuO vis icin eae erage) Asie ates 
POT GAA Eb UT bees ere ..stere 
Pore Colborne aus. vcic, ose 


IGORLGOW.. foc vaccine sats Sa 


BUcaMiah Vasc ccs aone Shae cae 
BU EHOMAS wahoo ES oes, 
SAU ak oe Oe mes Per 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 
DCHUIMACHEr as bs cn. oe 
ISD: gil eal Berens ane 
SiMEGC.\c . 3 Peaches cits 


South Poreupine......... 
OLE ALLORG ions csapie. crea} oiess 
imines i. ee. 


Walkertoniin, 2ncsiiilecis 
WSUA COUPE o. cnsiyaier. Lcd. 
BWaterloOls. felis 4S. 
VEN (6h ie the 


Wanna stir. cess. st. 


1938. 


12,986 
32,948 
18,705 
135, 607 
11,192 
67,547 
151,301 
23,447 
37,805 
12,753 
544,477 
11,930 
22,135 
22,198 
27,486 
19,967 
136, 252 
76,034 
23,564 
13,936 
45,599 
112,992 
733 , 832 
54,395 
22,333 


62, 633 


1939. 


16,203,509 | 16,203,859 


MSby DONUACC ten deo dais s,s 


Province and 
Post Office. 


Manitoba. 


PBT ONG ON: Sedetaaevoie a: 
TDA rok ade didlo sn. ase « 
PUM MON era he aeies, 2 ole ds 
INGODA WA. shoiswla dale. sin es 


Portage la Prairie........ 
Selkinks a4, gw gio scs ws. s 
ARUNGYS BE TW bay, 6 Se ie eae eee 
Warwaness 2). ges bac cos oe. 


WRONIDOS sed sat egHts hoveiciowa tes 
Totals, Manitoba...... 


Saskatchewan. 


StOV Anan cee tah tis cacnes 


SHAUNAVONL awit le 
Swift Current............ 
Misdale 45,64 shee Ee oe 5 
Wisyiburns ois) ie cee 
NWorktoms wets eae esiis 


Totals, Saskatchewan. 


Alberta. 


POUNOFIGE Om iseucs envedaien 
ae is ENnevnbeta rr icc. 


REGULON caine fats) Sabir aseee 
Veerevilles.visttocse.ee sane 
Wermilion. 2.5/4 


British Columbia. 


Chilliwack! snares ce 
Courtenay ie sano eee se 
Cranbrook... vanes os 


1938. 


84,113 
24,575 
19,316 
12,141 
11,412 
30,962 
25,923 
10,501 
9,785 
17,171 
11,830 
3,021,180 


3,820,497 


9,806 
15, 852 
13,322 
13, 894 
16,384 
14, 608 
98,504 
34,807 
56,458 

842,430 
10,366 
314, 624 
10,508 
31,270 
11,822 
22,565 
38, 214 


2,651,482 


20, 756 
620, 125 
17,365 
22,114 
641, 665 


23, 738 
13,542 
21,675 
27,106 
11,207 


1939. 


2, 248,039 


20,820 
649, 602 
17,837 
22,796 
663 , 450 
13,373 
10, 285 
12,308 
86,899 
45,549 
11,207 
11,142 
25, 003 
11,157 
11,979 
10,782 
16,583 


25405,014 | 2,501,100 


24, 203 
14,113 
21,860 
26, 687 
11,050 
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2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and Upwards, Fiscal Years 
1938 and 1939—concluded. 


Province and 


Province and 
Post Office. 


1938. 


1939. 


| ee ee) ee 


Post Office. 1938. 

British Columbia—conc. $ 
Kamloops: teue. ic. 80 ede 40, 933 
Kelowna eh ss eke pane 34, 237 
Kamm benley gen acne 11,627 
Mission: Cityarcacciie. soe 11,762 
INSmATINO!: f Settee, . o. cae 34,905 
NGISONS 50k eee ce oe 53,546 
New Westminster........ 109, 145 
Penticton: (eit. ade 32,856 
Port Albernigesaiee ss 2.48 20,072 
Powell Rivers... ae 13,936 
Pree :George’s.2.. 2... 4; 13, 134 
Prince, Ruperts. c5... : 31,830 
Revelstoke: es. nce. te 15,169 
Rossland sci c tte. oe 11,534 
Salmon Arms, oca4...6 54) 11,356 
rages eee ee oe 47,81 
Vancouver.2. foc oe 1,718,432 
Mernonate |. detects occ 37,613 
WHCCOrigee nt 6 cere ee 361, 636 
Wells eric chrsccessceteuiterne 7,545 

Totals, Br. Columbia...| 3,373,149 


3,447,049 


10,178 


Summary. 


Prince Edward Island.... 
NOVA Scotia ee oc. 


AUDerta: Serko 


Totals, Canada........ 


a 8, 208 
oe 17,437 


178,334 


..| 1,529,655 


..| 3,373,149 
He 17,437 


40,004,552 


13, 202 


23, 662 


179, 863 
1,523,437 
1,322,780 
8,534, 151 

16, 203, 859 
3,734,618 
2,748, 039 
2,510,057 
3,447,049 

23,662 


40,227,515 


3.—Revenues and Expenditures of the Post Office Department, Quinqguennial Fiscal 
Years 1890-1910, amd Each Fiscal Year 1911-39. 


Notre.—For all other years since Confederation, see 1911 Year Book, p. 288. 


ene Net Ex- Surplus (++) 
Revenue.! | penditure. | Deficit (—). 
$ $ $ 

18903522... 2,357,389 | 3,074,470 —717,081 
1885545. 2,792,790 | 3,593,647 —800, 857 
1900. Se. cc: 3,183,984 | 3,645,646 —461, 662 
1905384... 5,125,373 | 4,634,528 +490, 845 
1910 30.3)... 7,958;547 | 7,215,387 +743, 210 
1911 eee 9,146,952 | 7,954,223 +1, 192,729 
191 se es 10,482,255 | 9,172,035 +1,310, 220 
AStS ace 12,060,476 | 10,882,805 | -+1,177,671 
TOUR team soe 12,956,216 | 12,822,058 +134, 158 
19TOy ease 13,046,650 | 15,961,191 —2,914,541 
19TO Ss. oe 18,858,410 | 16,009,139 | +2,849,271 
1907 ee 20,902,384 | 16,300,579 | +4, 601,805 
DEE Ie, Be 21,345,394 | 18,046,558 | +3, 298,836 
19NO Ss oe 21,602,713 | 19,273,584 | -+2,329,129 
1920 seer. 24,449,917 | 20,774,385 | +38,675,532 
1921 SE 26,331,119 | 24,661,262 | -+1,669,857 
1922 ee es 26,554,538 | 28,121,425 —1,566, 887 


1 Exclusive of commissions and allowances to postmasters and some other smaller items. 


Net 
Year. Revenue.! 
$ 

EV ete teas 29 , 262, 233 
AS TEY She aspen 29,100, 492 
1O2D eee 28,581,993 
SS 6 eke Stele soe 31,024, 464 
1D Eee 29,378, 697 
O28 5 Rr. a8 30,529, 155 
1920 vee 31,170,904 
TOSO te oe 32,969, 293 
LOS ieee: 30,416, 107 
1932 Sa 32,476, 604 
POS Bere ote 30,825, 155 
HORA ne 30,367,465 
ORO ci. nh 31,248,324 
L936 3e.0 5. 32,507,888 
POST ee 4274552 
TOSS Vee 35,546, 161 
ORO ear te 35, 288, 220 


penditure. 


Ex- 


$ 
27,794,502 
28,305,937 
29,873,802 
30,499, 686 
31,007, 698 


32,379,196 
33,483 , 058 
35,036, 629 
36, 292, 604 
34,448, 986 


30, 167, 827 
29, 202,730 
28,974,316 
30, 100, 102 
30,538,575 


32, 296, 805 
35,456, 181 


revenue in the fiscal year 1937 was $41,181,566, in 1938, $42,998,349, and in 1939, $42, 896,178. 


Surplus (+) 
Deficit (—). 


$ 
+1, 467,731 
+794, 555 
—1,291, 809 
+524, 778 
—1, 629,001 


—1,850,041 
—2,312,154 
—2, 067,336 
—5, 876,497 
—1,972, 382 


+657, 328 
+1, 164, 735 
+2, 274,008 
+2, 407, 786 
+3, 735,977 


+3, 249,356 
—167,961 


The gross 


Postage.—The net revenue receipts shown in Table 3 are received mainly in 
the form of postage as is indicated by the following gross figures. 

The gross value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold during each of the 
latest eight fiscal years, was: $27,242,715 in 1982, $25,999,159 in 1933, $25,541,129 
in 1934, $26,303,451 in 1935, $27,341,608 in 1936, $28,179,323 in 1937, $28,808,513 
in 1938, and $28,836,457 in 1939. Receipts from postage paid in cash were as fol- 
lows: $9,078,136 in 1932, $8,173,950 in 1933, $8,129,387 in 1934, $8,619,712 in 1935, 
$9,277,072 in 1936, $10,203,389 in 1937, $10,865,895 in 1938, and $11,065,527 in 1939. 

Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services—the issuing of money 
orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office Savings 


Bank—have expanded enormously since Confederation. 


In 1868, there were 515 


= 
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money-order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of $3,342,574: the 
following tables show the magnitude of operations in recent years. 
tables showing deposits with the Government savings banks since Confederation 
and the business of the Post Office Savings Bank, 1934-39, are included in the chapter 
on Currency and Banking (Chapter XXII). 


Statistical 


4.— Operations of the Money-Order System in Canada, Fiscal Years 1921-39. 


' Norze.—For 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 289; for 1901-20, see 1932 Year Book, p. 622. 


Money- Value 
Order Orders of Orders 
Year. Offices Issued in Tssued 
in Canada. in 
Canada. Canada. 
No. No. $ 
PORT MACE > Aes 5,197 11,013, 167 173,020,022 
JORDI ir-elehse, 4 5, 266 10,031,198 139,914,186 
O28 eee ee ae ee Deaol 11,098, 222 143,055, 120 
a 77 alas AO tes ah wd OR 5,472 12,561,490 159,855,115 
TOD ea eer os satis, 13,435,448 163,519,320 
1926 Sere 5,706 14, 784, 230 177, 840, 231 
1OD7 Geeta Pea. 5,797 15, 760,994 188,219,777 
LO2S RR, See ee 5,923 17, 505, 563 200, 773, 403 
Lt eS ee ee 6,066 17, 210,316 203, 129, 237 
19RD isco eae 6, 209 17,525,979 197, 699, 353 
jG oe 2 a Se A Be 2 6,401 16,313, 134 167, 749, 651 
LS Pe a a a 6,414 14,324,715 | 132,625,260 
TORS ee ete ec 6,467 12,659,379 107, 767,394 
LOS4 ee ee Cy 6,464 12, 633,710 107,471,321 
IDS Oi oe ee 6,531 12,673, 794 114, 832, 665 
19360 e eeEo oe 6, 627 13,133,354 | 121,810,839 
Ey (ele watery EAE SOE AS DERE Oar 13, 746, 743 1335-155; 222 
LOSS ER Werk tae nets < 6,840 14,554,010 144,445, 972 
19Z0HEe as FA 6,976 14,522,060 | 145,204,787 


Value Payable in— 
Other 
Canada. Countries. 
$ $ 

155,916, 232 17,607,090 
124,316, 726 15,597,460 
126,617,350 16,487,770 
141, 620,372 18, 234, 743 
145, 769, 761 17,749, 559 
158, 844, 831 18,995,409 
167, 206, 859 21,012,918 
177, 880, 036 22,893,367 
179, 833, 100 23, 296, 138 
174, 285,024 23,414,329 
149,012,359 18, 737, 292 
121,391, 212 11, 234, 048 
102, 009, 862 5, 757, 582 
101, 926,369 5,544,952 
107,981,978 6, 850, 687 
114, 761, 204 7,049, 635 
124,479,322 &, 675, 900 
134, 262, 900 10, 183,072 
135, 417,731 9,787,056 


Value 
of Orders 
Issued 
in Other 
Countries, 


Payable in 


Canada. 


$ 
6, 680,971 


8,986,041 
13, 508,396 
13, 957, 613 


15,600,917 
15,532, 673 
15,398, 181 
14,096,027 
14,016, 240 


12,906, 487 


5.—Money-Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, Fiscal Years 1935-39. 


Province. 


Money-Order Offices in— 


Prince Edward Island........ 


PRUNDGTRT Sree iChat ee 


ear one ess Pes ee ie! At > 


Money Orders Issued in— 


Prince Edward Island........ 
IV OWRESCO LIDS, bo. .chi onus his ees 


89187—47 


ois ghee sie 


1935. 1936. 1937. 
No. No. No. 
73 73 Ue 
428 429 44] 
310 315 317 
1,380 1,400 1,427 
1,690 deweo 1,736 
471 476 481 
948 960 993 
691 708 723 
534 535 541 
6 6 6 
6,531 6,627 6,737 
109, 122 114, 868 118,827 
891,104 911,153 927,924 
488,075 496,936 523, 288 


1938. 


7 
6,840 


115,345 
990, 727 
581, 189 


1939. 


No. 


114,991 
935,303 
549,597 
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5.—Money-Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, Fiscal. Years 


Province. 


Money Orders Issued in—concluded. 


Nranitopane meee coo deme Eee erento 
Saskatchewan, erm: tae tenteeasrcen 
ATi Siyhay secs Becks pcre enema na: Memes, sok 
British, @olum blanc ame erase 
DAT Say cremon ORY UDR SDI Ge ihne aie A ttl dreamt 


Value of Money Orders Issued in— 


Prince: award sland... asa 


PY ALlcOniseestn se eee ceo ee ate ACRE aks A 


Money Orders Paid in— 


Prince sud ward Aslandswe..c. seek cee 


OM lols 9 ee ee Vee a ee one se Sei aa 


YUKON pte cet: Sete chs anh Metab seus 


Value of Money Orders Paid in— 


Prince Ridiwardslsland i255 sm eaaee dete 


ALD GYUS Set ee ee ob MEDLY 8 3 


Y ukOnteyc. Urea ayaa alte aati 


Postal Notes— 


Totalinotestpaid -saaee remeron: 
Total value, including postal note 


stamps affixed 


$ 


1935-39—concluded. 


1935. 


No. 


1,874, 251 
3,426, 862 


10,079 
12,673,794 


$ 


969, 870 
7.805, 723 
4,341,140 

16,308,934 
30, 868, 605 
8, 238,040 
19,654,449 
15, 876, 608 
10, 626,810 
142,486 
114,832, 665 


$ 


538, 204 
5,530, 006 
6,553,543 

15,152,171 
34,734,816 
22,091,686 


5,772,119 
10, 246, 800 


1936. 


No. 


1,979,591 
3,465, 843 
925,054 
2,318,370 
1,673, 634 
1,236,914 
10,991 
13,133,354 


$ 


1,014,092 
8,130,794 
4,509, 609 
17,554,015 
32,039,755 
8,211,359 
22,384,564 
16,392,097 
11,415,066 
159,488 
121,810,839 


No. 


42,386 
557,860 
792,991 


12,549, 695 
$ 


545, 660 
5,741,560 
6,755, 746 

16,185,467 
36,288,177 
23,313,484 
14, 298,781 
9,428,761 
8,151, 767 

16,349 


120,725, 752 


6,730,361 
11,374,903 


1937. 


No. 


2,127,105 
3,648,744 
990, 123 
2,348,036 
1,725,801 
1,324,818 
12,077 
13,746,743 


$ 


1,099, 648 
8,512, 734 
4,837,795 
19, 738, 187 
35,379,028 
9,441, 609 
23,851, 266 
17,424,010 
12, 695,912 
175, 033 
133,155,222 


No. 


44,378 
563.167 
817, 648 

1,784,960 
\4, 152,562 
2,782,859 
1,511,159 

740, 803 

732,245 
780 
13,080,556 


$ 


588,953 
6,096, 036 
7,104, 652 

18, 180, 150 
39,787, 824 
24,396, 689 
15,553,218 
10,391,350 
9,144,277 

14, 289 


131,257,438 


7,077,540 
12,020, 467 


1938. 


No. 


2,486,055 


$ 


1,065,014 
9, 433,039 
5,575,619 
24,334, 638 
40,738, 666 
10,980,301 
19, 106, 520 
18, 654,558 
14,369, 887 


187,730 


144,445,972 
No. 


46, 608 
614,436 
880, 207 

2,005, 105 
4,563,271 
2,671,919 
1,442, 129 
777, 826 
828, 426 
868 
18,830,795 


$ 


615,494 
6,737,362 
7,982, 825 

21,596, 168 
45,423,340 
23, 862,224 
13, 849, 133 
11,544,441 
10,522,072 

17,015 


142,150,074 


7,295, 649 
12,486, 657 


1939. 


No. 


2,499, 506 


$ 


1,072, 137 

8,848,013 

5.133, 558 

24,277, 202 
39,990, 726 
10,579, 685 
21,510,849 
19,461,483 
14,122,281 
213, 8538 


145,204, 787, 


No. 


46,511 
611,273 
798,361 


$ 


613, 024 

6, 659, (42 

7,090, 500 

21,887,208 
44, 867, 266 
23,196, 279 
15,391, 562 
12, 183, 123 
10,489, 815 
17,856 


142,396,375 


7, 238, 265 
12,349, 642 


Air-Mail Services.—The total weight of mail carried by air throughout 
Canada during the year ended Mar. 31, 1939, was 1,822,399 lb., while the mileage 


flown was 3,711,987. 


A noteworthy achievement was the inauguration of a through air-mail service 
via Trans-Canada Air Lines from Montreal to Vancouver on Dec. 1, 1938, with 


stops at Ottawa, Toronto, North Bay, Winnipeg, Regina, and Lethbridge. 


Con- 


nections to and from Calgary, Edmonton, and northern Saskatchewan cities are 


provided by feeder lines. 


5 eae ae ee 
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6.—Mileage Flown and Weight of Mail Carried by Air, Fiscal Year 1939. 


Trips : Weight 

Service. Distance. | Performed Aiton 8h of Mail 

(Single). paverecs | Carried. 

miles No. miles. lb. 

GINA CLOSE TAD IUACTOOK 0.053 5. cisvors cass awiaie thor na sista hie p60 146 20 2,920 3,758 

Charlottetown-Magdalen Islands :.................... 106 68 7,208 23, 504 

aOR tOn= Oris tan ON went egy apa ok sed ako LVAD ole al 443 103 45,498 18, 823 

Hodmonton-Wahite Horse! ))..4. Ss. OE AS, 947 99 93,427 9,556 

Maneisus dOMN- Ort. WN GISOMy bs San amc. cm ctortne oeiat ie due oh 190 39 7,410 5,304 

Hore Nelson-F ort Ibiard's. 205/63 oo. So. a. ea OS 120 8 950 664 
Tamia Grosse Ma OCHO. si). acdc ak nes Maceo tenh can 96 58 4,191 4,185 © 

TREY hel Eid Sorc te kas ADH eS leak lagi ia at Aca hake, ine a 96 540 53, 874 83, 183 

WCNSEa VW BIbCNSDehaAye 7.2 ded acho ais «3 achsres bie tne ca en 60 8 480 235 

Meamime corner lee! SIGN .eeis.s, «cies Rens cae oe 8 cela nile 22 190 4,180 28,013 

Mepnpkicwe-Hidmmontoner Ahicish. chs ealecid | eee a ae 288 401 112,863 23, 229 

Mackenzie River District........ FEN Gene CED 2,449 1,105 388,813 164, 066 

Moucton-Charlottetown... oinetiiesoiuiay vc este a clean cen 100 621 62,050 250,491 
NEGIETERL AN OAV oth iis os alRa s ccrotieloe tiioe meet 334 201 41,674 } 72. 338 
IN GIES OL een cuit rn ee ie ee re 455 151,702 : 
Montreal-Burlington-Boston.......0....... 000002 e aes 73 580 42,340 4,823 
Mintitrenls Ri WMOus ks asc het. sc ears sed ac cheb ese 809-5 54 16,101 31,965 

North Shore— 

SUE KIESCOT MER ree rs ance ea nee 180 194 34,968 70,922 
Sepivbles: Natashquant cr. 22 ilaieoe darderk ates oa 205 70 14,350 18,050 
Natashquan-Harrington Harbour................... 112 18 2,016 5,618 
Hayre'st:sererre-Port Menieraae) ied. s.. lk 45. 18 819 6,580 
Mimolsid-Ca1e COMmeaia st .. ocd cen ase «som eces de 67- 5 338 814 
Special fiights............. eh: HbA pe cster = I aclcoiye| Deas Varied. 32 8,257 tay 204 

ete seas pepoihons i Suaith pea ee need in re ‘ 74 13, 885 27,446 
rince BEL=GOolatields-. awe tose secs oak Se 6 

es ise pets Pcie FUME Face ARES ct Sob rs ae 219 100, 296 85, 705 

rince @rtoble: Aue: CORSE s..c civics uma eR Iv iced 65 1 
Pac JlacRoneOs- ecto me nae ee 133 140 24,703 25, 182 
PrinceiGeorge-Takla Landing .(i\).,.00 a4 oiepied bh. 389 94 18,336 21,740 
HAEINCOMCOTPEW ALC hic vars asa s be ache on dwn onthe kes 275 20 5, 500 4,377 
Rerina-North Battietords, sshd ects Qeroitiow se et 366 444 155, 109 34, 802 
DIGUKELOOKOUt- Narrow) Lake 14 2:.cjeulesvevs ns akeiw sslncne¢ 92 278 26,572 16,071 
os etme ay Poke Bec Ate cacs DE eee e ee bd 530 67,478 79,077 

ioux, Lookout-Red* Lake... 7). 050..06..05 SPIRE TS se 1 
(Gcldpines-Wchl Wake) tesa... who -waism sb kies.5 40 449 61,175 32,044 
Theveas-Cumberland Hoses. sriiaae ). ree a bak ek 69 80 4,974 5,169 
pitreshas- Ter pmlca ke. sc. too sa divas siunnet tome sete 88 at ane 28,896 

4 4 

Trans-Canada er uialosisa) a\s¥a's, px eliniois eho ¢ = “hehe 61/6) prsve “ilo 96.90.60) 68) «6 2, 785 3055 640, 9765 } 345 ’ 525 

WARCOUVEr-LOLust. JON Sse ty eens. Ace peers 597 58 32, 152 6,816 

MANICOUMED- DOM LLCs octane tie sats crits Sal etsa ee arholuon eh: 122 1,222 149,084 65, 612 

WAHEDUVER= VICCOLIA a, cae tiie eh a Ea cee MCR Estos Boensbes 53 61 3, 233 2,476 

WNCOUNGL=LOWOlLUes shea kt eta nya laet Mecie's le ards nyeyatayontene 181 96 15,881 1,030 

WiKGeMLOLSO=I DAWSON he eee aco ook ce beled cad las euate 309 197 54,081 10,487 

Winnipeg-Central Manitobaes-s.'.0. 056. os cle sdcliaec cess 148 1,001 74,670 66, 676 

WeBPE Arco ee i ttc iss Ate hh alicia tdlathic secede 210 1,399 290, 295 69,277 

Winnipeg-Gods Lake area— 

Po Piese ods Lake Met, Bc fo NA RBIRA Sey cits Rls on 

UME CIOUS LIAO Oh ee ds ahs o Steele c via t's, aun aie é 1 

Ilford-Norway House-Cross Lake................. 177 365 81,378 79, 232 

MOCO CACMILOUIVIVOr tii mais Whee oe kta ee ad 110 
Miri pOe OC AKG: jie ear. Jals Wis dtee daie-d olen ree 170 506 55, 256 25,424 

POLARIS ce Aerie al ARES es dws Sees - 13,364 | 3,711,987 | 1,822,399 

1 Discontinued in April, 1938. 2 Tnaugurated Oct. 1, 1938. 3 Inaugurated July 27, 1938. 
4 Winnipeg to Vancouver until Dec. 1, 1938. 5 Winnipeg to Montreal, Dec. 1, 1938, to Mar. 31, 1939. 
6 Inaugurated Aug. 4, 1938. 7 From Mar. 1, 1939. 8 Inaugurated Nov. 28, 1938. 


PART IX.—THE PRESS. 


An article on the development of the press in Canada appears at pp. 737-758 


of the 1939 Year Book. 
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Section 1.—Statistics of the Press. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not collect statistics regarding the 
circulation of newspapers and periodicals in Canada and the following tables have 
been compiled from data taken from McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. 


The publications enumerated in Table 1 include a number for which no estimate 


of circulation is given. Such publications are therefore omitted from the compilation 
of circulations in Tables 2 and 3. This accounts for the difference in the number of 
daily, semi-weekly, and weekly publications shown in Tables 1 and 2. Comparison 
of the figures of Table 3 showing publications in cities of 20,000 population or over, 
with those for the same year of Table 2, showing publications for the whole of Canada, 
indicates that the daily newspapers are confined almost entirely to these larger urban 
communities, but that, in the field of weekly publications, while the greater part of 
the circulation is accounted for by the publications of these cities, by far the greatest 
number of weeklies are issued in smaller communities. The weekly seems to be the 
standard medium for local news in'‘small towns and villages. 


The French weekly press in particular is of course a strong influence in Quebec. 
The urban section is centered in Montreal. The rural weekly press in this Province 
stands close comparison with that of the rest of the country; its evolution has 
been parallel to that of the English rural press, with the difference that its field 
has been more limited. Most of the French rural wecklies, if small as measured by 
circulation, are old institutions, many of them having passed the half-century mark. 
As in the case of the English weekly press, the development of local job printing, 
especially commercial advertising, has been a strong influence in the survival of many 
of the smaller rural weeklies. 


1.—Publications in Canada, by Frequency of Issue, 1921-39. 


Notre.—Compiled from Mc Kim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. Figures do not include Newfoundland. 


Week a 
: Tri- Semi- ‘ paca Monthly | Miscel- 
Year. | Daily. Weekly dawWeekly. Weekly. Swe Monthly. andl lencnias Total. 
Rondile! Quarterly. 

1921 ee 121 9 36 990 48 297 20 4 1,525 
1922 117 10 34 1,012 43 295 22 My 1,535 
1923 ee 110 8 30 966 48 299 20 Nil 1,481 
1924 2% 108 9 30 968 44 328 29 9 Leo: 
19Q5-ee 116 6 ay 940 44 300 36 11 1,538 
1926. =: 113 tf 28 929 46 |. +365 38 10 1,536 
192754... 113 6 23 935 48 385 37 9 1,556 
1928.... 113 7 21 950 56 390 38 15 1,590 
1929.... 114 5 21 958 56 384 37 19 1,594 
193042 113 4 20 994 47 402 35 18 1, 633 
193TeRe 112 8 18 965 53 425 36 24 1,641 
19820 5=. 110 7 20 975 50 415 47 27 1,651 
1933.... 110 6 19 960 51 426 60 38 1,670 
1934 27. 113 6 25 986 55 454 56 38 1, 733 
1935.... 115 8 22 1,000 58 449 66 50 1,768 
1986. ... 115 9 24 996 56 450 Ge 52 1,779 
198720 3. 114 9 25 1,000 56 450 78 60 1, 787 
LOSSi 112 9 26 995 61 463 79 59 1,804 
1939)... 113 8 23 998 Rl! 459 86 66 1, 824 


ry 
‘i 
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2.—Circulations' of Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly Publications in Canada, 1921-38, 
with Details by Provinces, 1938. 
Norr.—Figures for circulation are given to the nearest thousand as some publications are not exactly 


reported. Compiled from McKim's Directory of Canadian Publications; only those papers for which 
circulation figures are there given are included. 


Daily.2 | Semi-Weekly.3 Weekly.4 
Year. No. |Circulation.|| No. | Circulation.) No. | Circulation. 
RUSH WOME RON Oh catch hive BEN eS vn, CAGE Ar ER Se Oe 111 1,716,000 39 155,000 831 2,316,000 
PP oe hee aot ines es ee or 107 | 1,744,000 41 154, 000 841 2,370,000 
PB) 2 as ae ee See een Cnet Ad 103 1, 732,000 35 102,000 850 2,277,000 
LOZE weir Meare | A cen io be tans & 106 1,821,000 35 104,000 796 2,488,000 
1b AS in Uae 5 ora CO te RNS Cae oe 109 1,783,000 30 176,000 670 2,328,000 
AEDS: te eat a ten RR a i a iG Oe Rien ee 112 1,943,000 26 93,000 822 2,729,000 
BG Derren Sedat ee Rete MES Cloicie tne eeiaiss. 112 | 2,001,000 26 93.000 821 3,008,000 
LOZ See eA net Phas tc tr, fica es Se a eae. 112 2,087,000 25 89,000 816 3,081,000 
TIDE Ue spent ak tear Ame Es aeRO ee: ae ae 116 2,197,000 24 - 84,000 825 3, 264,000 
GSO Ree ea. OCR Mo, Gaate. $4 bees 113 2,212,000 26 106.000 858 3,318,000 
LOO Eater Meee ee eee teers coe 111 2, 233,000 26 102,000 867 3,445, 000 
TOS DI ae oe ES, ad as eee 103 2,115,000 25 102,000 883 3,726,000 
ROR Be scl. Deveney sass B74 IOS, Oe ae Re ee ee 106 | 2,052.000 24 91,000 860 3,349, 000 
LOS Ain Meehe te Ba ec aerh. ko Hee Ir 107 | 2,147,000 30 127,000 867 3, 663,000 
DOSS Cr SoS ARR ee eae ene 109 | 2,230,000 28 113,000 884 3,929,000 
i KUEN OSS ates eR ORMIR ar hey Sa Aes Ree Se 109 2,276,000 32 139, 000 875 4,065,000 
LOST: 2 Wes, Ss ha 110 | 2,357,000 34 127,000 898 3,916,000 
Prince Pie-wardelsland’. 2. . 6te sees 2 10,009 Nil - 4 15,000 
INO WARSCOUMM Rem ee oe tk scans ge Later 75 117,000 3 7,000 38 76, 000 
NewaBrunswicle eh siiss. sone es 5 58, 000° 3 5, 0005 20 46.000 
BEES) Bye. es, git hs aie Nae a ee 165 547,0005) Nil - 1315) 1,459,0005 
Ontarinw end el ce RIS, LIRR 40 959, 0005 13 74, 000 3155} 1,597,0005 
IM Bri UOUGME Shite A ke Rete, whee ics roe uh 117,000 5 28,000 875 481,0005 
LS ETE MO Al ee, ee a ee eon 55 63, 0005 3 13,000 1465 256, 0005 
Alberta .i(24 A) Poe ee Te cr ee erates 2 6 94,000 1 2,000 90 131,000 
PREIS MEO Ol TMOIAG s. Woc bccn ks oegnomor tue cre oe 155 231,000 5 Zi 11,000 78 182,000 
Totals;19388 4.5.55... eo. oy 1035| 2,196,000 5, 35 140,000 5, 909 4,234,000 
1 For newspapers—average for 12 months ended Sept. 30; for periodicals—average for 6 months ended 
Dee. 31. 2 Includes the sum of morning and evening editions of the same newspaper. Also includes 
papers issued five times a week. 3 Includes papers published two, three, or four times a week. 
4 Includes special Saturday and Sunday editions of daily papers. 5 Revised since the publication of 
the 1939 Year Book. 6 Includes figures for Yukon. 


3.—Circulations! of Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly Publications, in Cities of 20,000 
Population or Over, 1938. 


Norte.—See headnote to Table 2. 


Census of 1931. Daily.2 Semi-Weekly.* Weekly. 
City. a sf tan 

ee zee 2 No. |Circulation.| No. | Circulation. No. |Circulation. 
Montreal........ 818,577 170, 811 10 389, 000 Nil - 40 1,174,000 
DROLOntot Ic ste: 631, 207 149, 538 g 558,000 74 16,000 48 1,051,000 
Vancouver...... 246, 593 60. 530 6 183 , 000 3 5,000 13 64,000 
Winnipeg........ 218,785 48,294 4 109,060 4 25,000 24 422,000 
Hamilton....... 155,547 37,217 1 55,000 Nil - 3 33, 000 
MED COSS nak ee 130, 594 23,043 3 130.000 =e - 9 72,000 
TEAWA soot sso. 126, 872 27,658 3 82,000 1 14,000 1 18,000 
Calvary. ton" 83, 761 20,371 my 40,000 Nil - 2 34,000 
Edmonton...... 79,197 18,868 2 46, 000 1 2,000 7 29.000 
hondOn.. 6 cine... 71,148 17,549 1 504, 000 Nil - 4 57,000 
Windsor......... 63, 108 14,900 1 44,000 s - Nil = 
Were. os: 60, 745 13,914 Nil ~ oa ~ 2 32,000 
WISIAX 2S oak 59,275 12,147 2 91,000 < = 3 4,000 
HOR INA says 53, 209 12,017 2 38,000 i - 2 9,000 
Saint John...... 47,514 10, 890 1 34,000 sg - 1 4,000 
Saskatoon...... 43,291 9, 698 1 18,000 2 11,000 3 133, 000 
WACHOTIS. «oc ua. 39,082 10,431 5) 28,000 Nil - 2 30,000 
Three Rivers... . 35,450 6,191 1 11,000 ss - 2 10,000 
Kitchener....... 30,793 7,189 1 12,000 “ - Nil ~ 
Brantiord.s. 2... 30, 107 7,487 1 12,000 es - sf = 
TE HED 4 a eae 29,433 5,394 Nil - sf ~ 3 13,000 
Sherbrooke..... 28,933 5, 666 2 17,000 of - 2 24,000 
Outremont...... 28,641 6,086 Nil ~ . - Nil - 
Fort William.... Ona a 5,576 1 7,000 s - “ - 
St. Catharines... 24,753 6,115 1 11,000 e - 1 . 
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3.—Circulations! of Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly Publications, in Cities cf 20,000 
Population or Over, 1938—concluded. 


Census of 1931. | Daily.2 Semi-Weekly.3 Weekly .4 
City: Wl aoe ee ene ke" Shanes be Gey | hao amin Kea? Se anaes 
Ate Sone No. |Circulation.| No. |Circulation.;} No. | Circulation. 
Westmount...... 24,235 5,454 Nil - Nil - 1 7,000 
Kingstoni...ts.e. 23,439 5,514 1 11,000 1 2,000 1 8,000 
Oshawae,...-oe 23, 439 5, 605 1 3,000 Nil - 2 12,000 
Sydney.eret scene 23,089 4,494 1 13, 000 “f = il - 
Sault Ste. Marie. 23, 082 4,989 1 7,000 ce - ates = 
Peterborough... 225327 5, 295 1 8,000 sf - 1 7,000 
Moose Jaw...... 21,299 5,176 1 4,000 - 2 8,000 
@uelphawn. see 21,075 5,096 1 7,000 <e - Nil - 
Glace Bay...... 20, 706 3,819 1 8,000 cs - S 
Moncton® 5.60% 20,689 4,201 2 13,000 wv - 2 8, 000 
Totals...... 3,386,272 157,223 68 2,039,000 14 75,000 || 181 3,263,000 
1 For newspapers—averages for 12 months ended Sept. 30; for periodicals—averages for 6 months ended 
Dec. 31. 2 Includes the sum of morning and evening editions of the same newspaper. Also includes 
papers issued five times a week. 3 Includes papers published two, three, or four times a week. 
4 Includes special Saturday and Sunday editions of daily papers. 5 Commenced operations in 1938 


and, therefore, no circulation figure is given. 


Publications in the French Language.—Such publications include a com- 
paratively large proportion of periodicals dealing with literature, music, religion, 
and similar cultural subjects, and the circulations of many of these periodicals are 
not reported in McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. Publications for 
which the circulations are not reported are not included in either the number or 
circulations given in Table 4. Since the majority of such unreported publica- 
tions are likely to have fairly small circulations, the figures of the table represent a 
larger proportion of total circulation than of the total number of publications. 
Among daily newspapers, there is only one small publication unreported in each year. 


4.—Circulations of French Language Publications in Canada, by Provinces, 1937 
and 1938. 
Norts.—Figures of circulation are given to the nearest thousand as some publications are not exactly 
reported. Compiled from McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. 


Semi-Monthly 


| Daily. Weekly. and Other.1 
Year and Province. Monthly. 
No. | Circulation.|| No. | Circulation.] No. | Circulation.|| No. | Circulation. 
1937. 
New Brunswick............] Nil - 2 7,000 il 3,000 Nil 7 
Quepecis. so. aes eae 11 395, 0002 923 607, 0008 763 849, 0003 113 242, 0003 
Ontario Lethe Theat osama 1 16,000 33 5, 0003 5 23,000 Nil - 
Manitoba. .ciie tat «aoe Nil - 1 7,000 2 5,000 1 1,000 
Saskatchewan..+..........- . - 33 10,0003 || Nil - Nil - 
EID Orta, {sere eee s - 1 2,000 ih ~ ss - 
Totals, 1987......... 12 411,0002 || 1023 638,000 || 843 880, 0008 123 243, 0003 
1938. Rtas | era G a SS: =p wee pa hoa bens "Eee 
NOVA SCOtIA. | 2M vie dea eee Nil - 13 1,000? || Nil ~ Nil ~ 
New Brunswick........... oa - 3 10,000 1 3,000 - 
Quebec Bee ctiuik he ce A ee 9 349, 0002 98 967,0002,3| 80% 837, 0008 11 231,000 
Ontario Oe enh eee ie. a aa 1 17,000 3 22,000 5 23, 0003 1 2,000 
NESMUEOW AS Nantes wn, Ly bene 1 7,900 Nil ~ 2 5,000 1 1,000 
Saskatchewan:.)....0..... Nil ~ 33 11,0003 | Nil - Nil - 
JNO OTES AI, eos) Ae a A - 1 3,000 1 11,000 ss 
Totals, 1988......... 11 373,0002 || 1093 1,014,0002,3 893 879, 0003 | 13 234,500 
1 Bi-monthly, quarterly, and annual. 2 Includes spacial editions for United States circulation 
averaging: in 1937, 11,000 daily; in 1938, 10,000 daily and 19,000 weekly. 3 Includes bilingual pub- 
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Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour. 


Subsection 1.—The Dominion Department of Labour. 

The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established in 
1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act. At the outset its chief duties 
comprised the administration of certain provisions of this statute that were designed 
to aid in the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, the administration of the 
Government’s fair wages policy for the protection of workmen employed on Dominion 
Government contracts and on works aided by grants of public funds, the collection 
and classification of statistical and other information relative to conditions of labour, 
- and the publication of a monthly periodical known as the Labour Gazette. From 
1900 to 1909 the Department was administered by the Postmaster General, who 
was also Minister of Labour. It was constituted a separate Department under the 
Labour Department Act, 1909. 


The work of the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passing: of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. At present the Department is also 
charged with the administration of the Government Annuities Act of 1908, the White 
Phosphorous Matches Act of 1914, the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act of 
1918, the Technical Education Act of 1919, the Combines Investigation Act of 
1923 as amended in 1935 and 1937, the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act of 1935, 
the Dominion relief legislation and the Youth Training Act, 1939, and with the work 
arising out of Canada’s relations with the International Labour Organization. In 
addition, there has been a considerable extension of departmental activity in the 
collection and publication of information concerning labour organizations, wages 
and hours of labour, prices and the cost of living, strikes and lockouts, industrial 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this chapter has been prepared or revised under the 
direction of W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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agreements, industrial accidents, labour legislation, and related subjects. For 
information regarding government annuities and technical education, see the 
chapters on Insurance and Education, respectively. 

Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—The Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 112) has attracted considerable favourable attention 
from legislators and publicists throughout the world. As enacted in 1907, it forbids 
strikes and lockouts in mines and certain public utility industries until the matters 
in dispute have been dealt with by a board of conciliation and investigation con- 
sisting of three members, two appointed by the Minister of Labour on the recom- 
mendation of the respective parties to the dispute, the third on the recommendation 
of the first two, or, if they fail to agree, by the Minister himself. -Should either of 
the parties fail to nominate a board member, the Minister may appoint a fit person 
on its behalf. After such a board has made its report, either of the parties to the 
dispute may reject its findings and declare a strike or a lockout, a course that has 
been adopted, however, only in a small percentage of cases. With the consent of the 
parties concerned, the machinery of the Act may be utilized in connection with 
disputes in other industries. 

In January, 1925, a judgment was rendered by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council declaring that the Act as it stood was not within the competence of 
the Dominion Parliament.* At the ensuing session of Parliament amendments 
were made to the statute with the object of limiting its operation to matters not 
within exclusive provincial jurisdiction except when a province has passed legislation 
permitting the Dominion legislation to apply. The legislatures of all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island have taken advantage of this provision and enacted 
such enabling legislation. In December, 1937, however, a statute entitled the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act was passed by the British Columbia 
Legislature providing provincial machinery for dealing with industrial disputes 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the Province and repealing the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation (British Columbia) Act. 

Under the provisions of the War Measures Act, an Order in Council was 
passed on Nov. 7, 1939, extending the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to cover disputes between employers and employees engaged in war work. This 
work is defined as including the construction, execution, production, repair, manu- 
facture, transportation, storage, or delivery of munitions of war or supplies, and 
also the construction, remodelling, repair, or demolition of defence projects. 

A review of the proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its enactment in March, 1907, to Mar. 31, 1940, shows that, during the 33 
years, 978 applications were received for the establishment of boards of conciliation 
and investigation, as a result of which 594 boards were established. In all but 
41 cases, strikes or lockouts were averted or ended. 


Fair Wages Policy.—The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour 
is charged with the preparation and enforcement of the labour conditions and 
schedules of minimum wage rates that are inserted in Dominion Government 
contracts for works of construction, remodelling, repair, or demolition. The number 
of fair wages schedules prepared, from the time the Fair Wages Policy was adopted 
by the Dominion Government in 1900 up to the end of the fiscal year 1938-39, was 
8,895. The number of fair wages schedules furnished during the fiscal year 1938-39 
was 675. 


* See p. 241 of the Labour Gazette for February, 1925, for text of judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in regard to the validity of this statute. 
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The Department of Labour also co-operates closely with other departments 
of the Government in ensuring the observance of the fair wages conditions inserted in 
contracts for the manufacture of various classes of equipment and supplies for 
Government use, and is frequently consulted by other departments regarding the 
prevailing rates of wages to be observed on works carried out by day labour. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada was originally based on a 
resolution adopted by the House of Commons in 1900. The policy was later 
expressed and developed in various Orders in Council, in the Fair Wages and Eight 
Hour Day Act, 1930, and in the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935. The 
provisions of these are set out in some detail at pp. 780 and 781 of the 1939 edition 
of the Canada Year Book. 


Owing to the large and increasing number of defence contracts that are being 
placed by the Dominion Government for the manufacture and overhaul of aircraft, for 
the manufacture of ordnance, and for the construction and repair of boats of various 
types, it is now the policy of the Government to insert in such contracts schedules 
that have been drawn up in consultation between the Department of Labour and 
the other Government departments concerned, setting forth the minimum rates of 
wages and the maximum hours to be observed in the execution of the respective 
undertakings throughout the country. The Department of Labour co-operates 
closely with the Government departments concerned in ensuring that the contract 
conditions are strictly enforced. 


Labour Gazette.*—Since the establishment of the Department of Labour in 
1900, a monthly publication known as the Labour Gazette has been issued. From its 
inception the Labour Gazette has maintained a continuous record of industrial, social, 
and economic conditions in Canada, as reflected in legislation, employment and 
unemployment, price trends, labour disputes, conventions and recommendations 
of labour organizations, and industrial relations programs. One of the particular 
functions of the Department is the promotion of industrial harmony, and prominence 
is therefore given in the Labour Gazette to proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. Complete information is 
also given with respect to proceedings under other measures administered by the 
Department, including the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, the Combines 
Investigation Act, the Technical Education Act, the Government Annuities Act, 
the unemployment relief legislation, the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, and 
the Youth Training Act. 

Since the outbreak of war in September, 1939, a monthly record has been main- 
tained in the Labour Gazette of the activities of the War-Time Prices and Trade Board, 
and also of the effect of the War on labour standards and social legislation in the 
various belligerent countries. 

In particular the September, 1939, issue contains a chronological record of 
Canada’s entry into the War, including: a review of preliminary war measures in 
Canada; a reference to the emergency parliamentary session convened on Sept. 7, 
and the war measures adopted; and the establishment of the War-Time Prices and 
Trade Board, together with a detailed account of the action taken to check any 
undue increase in prices and to prevent hoarding. 

Included in the statistical information published in the Labour Gazette is a 
monthly analysis of prices (wholesale and retail) in Canada, indicating trends in the 


* A charge of 20 cents per annum is made for this publication to subscribers in Canada, the United States 
of America, and Mexico, and of $1 per annum to subscribers in all other countries. 
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cost of living and showing the prices of staple articles, together with index numbers 
of price movements over a series of years. Financial and statistical summaries of 
pensions for the aged and the blind in Canada are also published at regular intervals. 
A special section records the work of the International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations), the draft conventions and recommendations adopted by that body 
being published in full. : 

The Labour Gazette is widely distributed throughout Canada, and the statistical 
and other information contained therein is constantly used in connection with the 
discussion cf wages and other issues between employers and workers. 

Labour Legislation.—Considerable attention is given by the Department to 
labour legislation both in Canada and in other countries. At the close of the ses- 
sions of the Dominion Parliament and the legislatures of the several provinces, the 
labour laws enacted are summarized in the Labour Gazette. Statutory regulations 
are also noted in the Labour Gazette and a résumé of the more important judgments 
involving labour questions is published. 

Beginning with 1915 the Department has published a series of annual reports on 
‘Labour Legislation in Canada’’.* The first report was a consolidation of all labour 
legislation on the statute books of the Dominion and the provinces at the end of 
1915, and similar consolidations were issued for 1920, 1928, and 19387. Reports for 
the intervening years set out the text or a summary of the laws passed in those 
respective years and each contains an introduction giving a summary of the principal 
measures. 

In addition, special branches of labour legislation in Canada or abroad are 
dealt with from time to time in articles in the Labour Gazette or in printed or mimeo- 
graphed bulletins. Information concerning legislation providing for minimum 
wages and the regulation of hours of labour in Canada is given in a report entitled 
‘‘Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada’’, issued as a supplement to the Labour 
Gazette. Each year, in July, a mimeographed memorandum is issued on workmen’s 
compensation laws in Canada. A summary of Dominion legislation affecting labour, 
passed during 1989, will be found in Chapter X XX of this volume. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Departments and Bureaus. 

Labour legislation in Canada is, for the most part, a matter for the provincial 
legislatures. In all the provinces but Alberta and Prince Edward Island, there is a 
special department or bureau charged with the administration of labour laws. 
In Prince Edward Island there is little labour legislation and in Alberta the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry administers most labour legislation, the Board of 
Industrial Relations having charge of statutes regulating wages and hours. Legis- 
lation for the protection of miners is administered in all provinces by the department 
dealing with mines. Factory legislation in eight provinces and shops legislation in 
several provinces prohibit child labour, regulate the hours of women and young 
persons, and provide for safety and health. Minimum wage legislation for both male 


* Obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, price 25 cents per copy. 
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and female workers in all the provinces except Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
is administered by special boards’ which, in most cases, form part of the labour 
department. Other legislation administered by the provincial departments include 
the laws in all provinces providing for public employment offices and for the licensing 
of certain classes of workmen, the Industrial Standards Acts in Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Ontario, and Nova Scotia enabling the wages and hours of work agreed 
upon by representatives of employers and employees to be made legal throughout 
the industry concerned and the Collective Labour Agreements Act in Quebec 
permitting collective agreements between employers and trade unions to be made 
binding on all in the industry. Workmen’s compensation laws in all the provinces 
except Prince Edward Island are administered by independent boards. 


For up-to-date information regarding individual provincial Departments of 
Labour reference should be made to the annual reports of the Departments con- 
cerned, or to the Deputy Ministers of the Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Labour Legislation, 1939. ; 


The Labour Gazette summarizes the 1939 pro gram of provincial legislation 
affecting labour. ‘Labour Legislation in Canada, 1939’’,* published by the 
Dominion Department of Labour, summarizes both Dominion and Provincial 
legislation by subjects, and gives the text of the new Acts and of the amendments 
to existing legislation. 


Prince Edward Island.—Amendments were made to the Interpretation Act 
(Labour Day was added to the list of public holidays), and to the Forest Fire Act. 
Tbe Judgment and Execution Act consolidates previous legislation on this subject. 


Nova Scotia.—Amendments were made to the Apprenticeship Act, the In- 
dustrial Standards Act, the Motor Carrier Act, the Nova Scotia Housing Commission 
Act, the Credit Union Societies Act, and the Sydney Charter (imposing a tax upon 
non-residents commencing employment in the City). The Nova Scotia Labour 
Act was continued in force until May 1, 1940, and the Agriculture and Marketing 
Act consolidates and repeals a number of statutes. New legislation includes the 
Trade Schools Regulations Act and the Municipal Loan Guarantee Act. The 
former Act is generally similar to statutes enacted in Ontario and the western prov- 
inces and provides for the registration of trade schools and the filing of contracts, 
etc., with the Director of Technical Education, who may also require copies of 
text-books and home-study courses and other particulars relating to the staff and 
equipment of the school. No person under 16 may be admitted to a trade school. 
The Act does not apply to universities or schools chartered by the Legislature. The 
Municipal Loan Guarantee Act enables municipalities to take advantage of the 
Dominion Municipal Improvements Assistance Act. 


* Obtainab le from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, price 25 cents per copy. 
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New Brunswick.—Amendments were made to the Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act, the Mining Act, the Factories Act, the Health Act, and the New 
Brunswick Co-operative Associations Act. The Industrial Standards Act is gen- 


erally similar to like Acts of other provinces, but applies only to the construction 


industry. The Early Closing Act repeals a similar Act of 1917 and contains a 
number of new provisions. The Municipal Improvements Assistance Enabling 
Act empowers municipalities to take advantage of the Dominion Act of the same 
title. 
Quebec.—Amendments were made to the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, the Fair Wage Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Quebec Mining 
Act, the Electricians’ and Electrical Installation Act, the Youth Aid Act, the Needy 
Mothers’ Assistance Act, the Blind Persons Aid Act, and to those sections of the 


Code of Civil Procedure relating to exemption from seizure of certain salaries and | 


wages. New legislation includes an Act respecting the Arbitrating of Disputes 
Between Certain Charitable Institutions and their Employees, an Act to Promote 
Unemployment Insurance, an Act to Establish a Board of Economic Reconstruction, 
an Act to Increase the Powers of Municipal Corporations with Respect to the Build- 
ing of Sanitary Houses, an Act to aid Co-operative Agricultural Associations, and 
an Act to Promote the Organizing of Fish Co-operative Federations. |. Another 
statute provides that expenditure for works to relieve unemployment is to constitute 
capital expenditure. 

The Act to Promote Unemployment Insurance is contingent upon the establish- 
ment of such a system by the Dominion and Provincial Governments and authorizes 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to enter into an agreement with the Dominion, 
in conformity with the constitutional rights of the Province. 

The Act respecting labour disputes in charitable institutions is designed to 
prevent the interruption of service in institutions providing medical or other treat- 
ment for the indigent and makes it illegal for the staff or employees of any such 
institution to strike and provides for the establishment of an arbitration council to 
adjust any disputes respecting emoluments, salaries or wages, or hours of work. 


The Act respecting the Board of Economic Reconstruction names the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer and the Ministers of Roads, Public Works, and Labour as a 
Board to administer unemployment relief and funds for relief works. The objects 
of the remaining Acts are fairly well described by their titles. 


Ontario.—Amendments were made to the Factory, Shop, and Office Building 
Act, the Mines Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Industrial Standards 
Act, the Apprenticeship Act, the Unemployment Relief Act, the Mechanics’ Lien 
Act, the Municipal Act, (respecting the licensing of electrical workers and the 
establishment of pension funds for civic employees), the Old Age Pension Act, the 
Companies Act (with respect to employees’ pension schemes and empowering 
insurance companies to make loans under the National Housing Act). The 
Co-operative Credit Societies Act was amended to change its title to Credit Unions 
Act and to bring its provisions into accord with present practice. A new Act, the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, enables the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
enter into arrangements with the Governor General in Council to carry out, within 
Ontario, the provisions of any Dominion Act providing for a general scheme of 
unemployment insurance. 


Manitoba.—Amendments were made to the Strikes and Lockouts Pre- 
vention Act, the Minimum Wage Act, the Shops Regulation Act, Government 
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Liquor Control Act (respecting the hours of sale), the Fair Wage Act, the Mines 
Act, the Factories Act, the Old Age and Blind Persons Act, and the Employment 
Bureau Act. The Unemployment Relief Loan Act was extended for another year; 
new legislation included the institution of a pension scheme for Provincial Govern- 
ment employees, and Acts to implement the Municipal Improvements Assistance 
Act and the National Housing Act of the Dominion Parliament. 


Saskatchewan.—Amendments were made to the Industrial Standards Act, 
the Attachment of Debts Act, the Mechanics’ Lien Act, the Fire Departments 
Two-Platoon Act, the Town Act and the Village Act (respecting early closing), the 
Direct Relief Act, the Municipalities Relief and Agricultural Aid Act, 1937, the 
Local Improvement Districts Relief Act, 1936, the Child Welfare Act (relating to 
mothers’ allowances), the Old Age Pension Act, the City Act and the Town Act 
(with respect to the establishment of superannuation or benefit funds), the 
Co-operative Associations Act, the Co-operative Marketing Associations Act, 1938, 
and the Credit Union Act. The Vehicles Act, 1939, is a consolidation of the Vehicles 
Act and the Public Service Vehicles Act. New legislation covered the regulation 
of trade schools, the provision of municipal medical and hospital services, the 
establishment of an Industrial Development Board, and Acts implementing the Muni- 
cipal Improvements Assistance Act and the National Housing Act of the Dominion 
Parliament. The Trade Schools Regulation Act is similar in scope to the Nova 
Scotia Act described above, and the Municipal Medical and Hospital Services Act 
authorizes the municipalities to submit by-laws to the voters regarding provision 
of such services. Municipalities may combine for the provision of medical services 
and the total tax per family may not exceed $50 per annum. The Industrial 
Development Board Act provides for the appointment of a Board to encourage 
industrial development by assisting the establishment of new industries and the 
development of those already established, especially those based on the natural 
resources of the Province. Aid to employment by the encouragement of industrial 
art schools, afforestation, and mineral prospecting are also named as objects of the 
Board, and it is to co-operate with manufacturers in vocational training. 


Alberta.—Amendments were made to the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1936, 
the Hours of Work Act, 1936, the Fire Departments Two-Platoon Act, the Early 
Closing Act, the Industrial Standards Act, and the Credit Union Act. The Mines 
Act repeals the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1930, and brings all mines within its 
purview. The Act contains a number of new safety provisions. The Bureau of 
Public Welfare Act is a revision of the Bureau of Relief and Public Welfare Act, 
1936. New Acts include one to implement the Municipal Improvement Assistance 
Act of the Dominion Parliament and the Maternal Welfare Act, which provides for 
a grant of $15 to any needy expectant mother and also empowers the Minister of 
Health to appoint district nurses in areas where the existing nursing facilities are 
inadequate. 


British Columbia.—Amendments were made to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, the Weekly Half-Holiday Act, the Fire Marshal Act (relating to the 
employment of projectionists in motion picture theatres), the Motor Vehicle Act, and 
the Credit Unions Act. The Semi-Monthly Payment of Wages Act was revised 
and its scope extended; a new Act, the Motor Carrier Act, was passed which 
requires operators of motor vehicles for the transportation of passengers or freight to 
be licensed by the Public Utilities Commission. School buses and urban-taxicabs 
are exempted. 
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Yukon.—Amendments were made to the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 
of 1937 and the Miners’ Protection Ordinance. 


Northwest Territories.—The Local Administrative District Ordinance 


provides for the establishment of such districts and stipulates that the Local Trustee 
Boards may pass by-laws for the enforcement of closing hours in trading establish- 
ments. Similar provision was made in an Ordinance of 1894 which is revised by 
the present Ordinance. 


Section 2.—Occupations of the Wage-Earning Population. 


The total population in gainful occupations is recorded at the census. In 
Section 15 of Chapter IV, pp. 128-146 of the 1937 Year Book, the gainfully occupied 
in 1931 are dealt with rather extensively under the heading ‘‘Occupations of the 
Canadian People’. Statistics of the numerical and percentage distribution of the 
wage-earning section of the gainfully occupied, by industrial and occupational 
groups, are given at pp. 741-742 of the 1938 edition of the Year Book, and a table 
at p. 732 of the 1937 edition shows the numerical and percentage distribution of 
wage-earners, by age groups, as at the Census of 1931. 


Section 3.—Employment and Unemployment. 


Subsection 1.—Employment and Unemployment Statistics of 
the Census. 


In the 1933 edition of the Year Book, pp. 775-780 are devoted to an examination 
of the preliminary figures of unemployment as reported at June 1, 1931, for that 
date and for the preceding twelve months. The final results of this inquiry are 
available in Vol. VI of the Census Publications, which may be obtained from the 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price of 75 cents for the paper-bound volume. 


Tables 24 and 25, at p. 836 of the 1934-35 Year Book, summarize, by industries, 
the statistics of those actually unemployed at the date of the Census, and of time 
lost during the twelve months preceding that date. 

Estimates of Employment of the Wage-Earning Population.*—The 
term ‘unemployment’ is, unfortunately, variously interpreted but it is of the utmost 
importance that it should be strictly defined; an explanation of the sense in which 
it is used in the censuses of Canada and in estimates of employment and unemploy- 
ment made by the Bureau of Statistics is given at pp. 809-812 of the 1939 Year 
Book.T 

Briefly, a percentage employed from month to month is calculated on: (1) 
the Department of Labour’s figures of unions, corrected for sample qualities; 
(2) employment figures, collected by the Bureau of Statistics, in relation to the 
total population normally gainfully occupied, this latter making allowance for the 
changing population content. The percentage is then applied to the census number 
employed to calculate the number of wage-earners in any month. The difference 


between the wage-earners and the number employed is obviously the unemployed.t 


Another condition is exacted, viz., the maintenance of a high correlation between 
factors (1) and (2) and, in order to ensure this, checking at frequent intervals is 
resorted to to guard against any new element entering undetected into the equation 
used. . 

* Prepared by M. C. MacLean, M.A., F.S.S., Chief of Social Analysis, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t See also subsections 2 and 4 pp. 751 and 759 for other estimates. 
¢ The chart on p. 759, plotted from the data of Table 1, illustrates this relationship. 
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1.—Estimated Wage-Earners and Numbers and Proportions Actualiy Employed, 
1921-39, and by Months 1938, 1939, and to March, 1240. 


Year and Woe Number Per Cent Year and se Number Per Cent 
Month. Tiecays Employed. | Employed. Month. Pests. Employed. | Employed. 
000 000 000 "000 

19D 1,971 1,795 91-1 TOS TS eer 2,087 2,095 82-6 
NO OD en ckecave so 1; 867 1,830 93-0 193.27) care 2,459 1,820 74-0 
TODD sec tet 3 ee 2,059 1,958 95-1 iF sig tee ae 2,434 1,788 73°5 
192d e Bases 2,042 1,897 92-9 LOB AE ahs 2,530 2,009 79-4 
ODD Pee ree 2,063 1,920 93-1 Rey ae ae ee 2,539 2,056 81-0 
L2G ree Scie 2,140 2,041 95-4 OSG eeae = | TAO? 2,142 83-3 
DDT teh eto Se 2, 209 2,147 97-2 TOSietaaet sa 2,706 2,369 87-5 
Ney Toe ee pee ai a 2,359 2,299 97-5 198854. 2,704 2,297 84-9 
O20 eis oath 2,501 2,444 95-8 ROS Onis oe 2,744 2,358 85-9 
19808-2005, 7 2,654 2313 87-2 

1988. 
January...... 2,703 2,300 85-1 1939-conel 
February.... 2,661 2.995 83-6 Marely sein: 21605 2,161 81-4 
Marcheaan. s 2,619 2,163 82-6 Aprile ea: Sate 2,659 2, 186 82-2 
Aprile i. 2,649 AW) 83-5 Mast. sites. 2,724 2,329 85-5 
IM aarta ae ® shes 2,704 2,304 85-2 IMC yore ok 2,754 2,385 86-6 
JUNG Sete tern oss poe tips 2,338 85-8 al vice react, Pie iga 3,419 87-3 
FLY cee. Hats. - 2,715 2,306 85-0 August...... 2,793 2,461 88-1 
AUGUSIRS 5. as: ay oO 2,378 86-6 September. . 2, 806 2,506 89-3 
September... 2,748 2,402 87-4 October..... 2,828 2,545 90-0 
Octobers.: ---. Dad 2,359 86-2 November... 2,821 2,525 89-5 
November. -. 2,744 2,346 85-5 December .. Relat 2,39 86:8 
December.... 2,697 2,225 . 82-5 

1940. 

1939. January..... Dal oe 2,355 86-2 
January...:.. 2,678 2, 193 81-9 February ... 2125 2,338 85-8 
February..... 2, 684 2,193 81-7 Manrchecein: 2,695 2,304 85:5 


Subsection 2.—Employment as Reported by Employers.* 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has for many years tabulated monthly 
reports of the numbers employed by firms having 15 or more persons on their staffs 
in the following main industrial groups: manufacturing, logging, mining, trans- 
portation, communications, construction and maintenance, services (i.e., hotels 
and restaurants and laundering and dry-cleaning), and trade; information has also 
been received from financial institutions since 1938, but, fcr the present, their 
returns are not included in the general index, for which the record extends from 1920. 
Monthly statistics are not collected from the agricultural industry, domestic and 
personal services, governmental, educational, and other professional services. 


During 1939, about 11,650 employers, in the eight industries first-named, re- 
ported an average staff of 1,105,700 persons, varying from 1,015,600 at April 1, to 
1,206,200 at the beginning of November. At the latter date, the reporting estab- 
lishments employed 1,066 men and women in each 10,000 of the total population, 
while the 1939 average represented 980 per 10,000. This coverage of industrial 
workers may be compared with the data obtained from the latest Decennial Census, 
which showed that, at June 1, 1931, 1,820 per 10,000 of the total population were at 
work in the industries represented in the general index of employment. The current 
surveys of employment, therefore, represent conditions among a very large pro- 
portion of the total industrial population. 


* Revised by Miss M. E. K. Roughsedge, Official in charge of Employment Statistics, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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These employment statistics have been shown in a special study,* which corre- 
lates the distribution of workers covered in 1931 with the distribution of workers 
enumerated at the 1931 Census, to be representative, so far as several major in- 
dustrial groupings are concerned, of the census classification. 


The census of occupations showed 2,570,097 wage-earners in the Dominion, of 
whom 2,100,139 or 81-7 p.c. were at work on the census date (June 1, 1931). Obvi- 
ously it is with those at work that the monthly employment figures for the same 
date must be compared. The 7,865 firms making returns for June 1, 1931, reported 
940,875 employees, being 36-6 p.c. of the total number of persons reporting them- 
selves as actual or potential wage-earners, and 44-8 p.c. of those at work in all 
industries at the census date. When the classes of workers not covered in the 
employment surveys are deducted from the census figures, there remains a total of 
1,318,954 persons at work at the census date in the industries sampled in the monthly 
record, or a total of 1,369,351 if a due proportion of the unspecified workers is 
included. The employment survey for June 1, 1931, constituted 71-3 p.c. of this 
adjusted figure, i.e., of the census total for the comparable industries without the 
unspecified workers, and 68-7 p.c. if a proportion of the unspecified workers is 
regarded as belonging in the census statistics adjusted industrially for this com- 
parison. ‘This sample may be considered quite adequate, but it would be rather 
larger if comparison could be made with a similar census taken at the present time, 
since the number of co-operating firms is constantly growing, having risen from 7,965 
- at June 1, 1931, to 11,718 at June 1, 1939; the June 1 comparison is used so that the 
seasonal factor may not enter into the case. The increase in the co-operating em- 
ployers is accompanied by a growth in the ratio of wage-earners sampled, though 
the latter increase is not in proportion to the gain in the number of reports tabulated, 
owing to the fact that the firms now being added to the mailing list tend to employ 
staffs below the average in number. 


Representation in “Manufacturing” when correlated, is shown to have been 
82-8 p.c. of the workers enumerated at the Census in the same industrial group; in 
mining it was 96-9 p.c.; in communications 80-4 p.c.; and in transportation 64-2 p.e. 
It follows that the figures of employment collected monthly may be used as a good 
index of the movement of the wage-earning population in intercensal years. (See 
also pp. 760-751). 


Employment in 1939 was influenced by a number of factors that, differing in 
origin and effect, combined to produce fluctuations frequently at variance with those 
indicated as normal in the 19 years of the employment record. Among the adverse 
factors may be mentioned a generally late spring and the widespread uncertainty 
in business as a result of the political situation in Europe. The impetus to business 
provided by the Royal Visit and the harvesting of the largest wheat crop in eleven 
years were among the beneficial influences, while the revival of industrial activity 
in the United States also had a favourable reaction in the Dominion. The outbreak 
of hostilities in September had an immediate effect on Canadian business. Re- 
sponding to these various factors at different times of the year, employment in the 
first months of 1939 declined to a level lower than at the same date in either 1937 
or 1938, but from May 1 rose uninterruptedly until Nov. 1. There was an unusually 


* See the report ‘‘Comparison of the Geographical and the Industrial Distribution of the Workers 
Included in the Monthly Employment Surveys, with the Geographical and Industrial Distribution of the 
Workers Enumerated at the Census of 1931’, by Miss M. E. K. Roughsedge, obtainable from the Dominion 
Statistician, Ottawa. 
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small seasonal loss shown at Dec. 1, but the index was then higher than at the same 
date in any other year of the record. The 1939 index averaged 113-9; it was 
slightly higher than the 1938 mean of 111-8, but was fractionally lower than that of 
114-1 in 1937. With the exceptions of 1937 and 1929, however, the 1939 figure 
was higher than in any other year of the record. 


THE TREND OF EMPLOYMENT ne 
CONDITIONS OF 1926=100 ial 


(\ 


{ ee 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 193} 1932 1933 1934 1936 1937 1938 1939 
YEARS 


Employment by Economic Areas.—Employment in all provinces except 
New Brunswick was generally brisker in 1939 than in 1938, although in the first 
few months comparison with the same period in 1938 was unfavourable; also in 
most of the provinces the rate of expansion was accelerated towards the close of the 
year. Manufacturing in each of the economic areas, on the whole, afforded more 
employment than in 1938; trade also showed improvement in all parts of the Domin- 
ion. In the other industries there was less uniformity in the trends, but mining, 
transportation, and services generally reported greater activity than in the preceding 
year. Construction in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces, and logging in British 
Columbia showed increases over 1938, but elsewhere the comparisons for these 
industries were unfavourable. 


2.—_Index Numbers: of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
as at the First of Each Month, January, 1938, to December, 1939, with Yearly 
Averages Since 1928. 
Nore.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the total reported 


by all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1939. Averages for 1921-27, inclusive, are given at 
p. 770 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Maritime . Prairie British 
ee Provinces. Quebec. Ontario. Provinces. | Columbia. Canada. 
Averages, 1928.............. 106-6 108-3 113-8 117-9 106-4 111-6 
Averages, 1929.............. 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
Averages, 1930.............. 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
Averages, 1931.............. 108-1 100-9 101-2 111-5 95-5 102-5 
Averages, 1932.............. 92-2 85-5 88-7 90-0 80-5 87-5 
Averages, 1983.............. 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
Averages, 1934.............. 101-0 91-7 101-3 90-0 90-4 96-0 
Averages, 1935.............. 103-7 95-4 103-3 95-2 97-7 99-4 
Averages, 1936.............. 109-4 100-7 106-7 99-3 101-1 103-7 


Averages, 1937.............. 121-0 115-4 118-3 99-3 106-8 114-1 
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2.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
as at the First of Each Month, January, 1938, to December, 1939, with Yearly 
Averages Since 1928—concluded. 


th: Maritime : Prairie British ; 
Year and Month Provinces. Quebec. Ontario. Provinces. | Columbia. Canada. 


1938. 
January Lees Faeroe tugs aoe » 115-8 119-7 117-5 96-2 97-8 113-4 
Heprusey, 4.0 eee oe 112-3 114-5 116-2 91-7 96-4 110-4 
March renee Siz ee 108-3 110-1 113-7 92-2 96-2 107-8 
April ibe Peet SAP Sars 103-6 107-4 109-6 89-4 100-2 105-0 
May Lt RR eee eee 107-3 112-6 109-9 91-5 102-8 107-4 
June De SePAS S coe Pactinies 110-9 120-4 112-5 97-0 105-1 111-9 
July 1 aes fe NR EE cack 116-7 119-9 114-0 99-8 108-0 113-5 
August 1 Oi as Geers: Oe 112-6 117-8 111-2 104-9 107-1 112-1 
September Slory. eteemntieee: 113-2 118-1 115-0 112-2 112-0 115-1 
October an ak OS ECR el 114-5 121-6 115-8 113-2 111-3 116-7 
November} 1 a.neeene asta 112-6 119-7 115-0 108-1 107-5 114-6 
December Mls te were a 109-8 121-7 1-4 103-5 105-8 114-0 
Averages, 1938.............. 111-5 117-0 113°7 100-0 104-2 111-8 
1939. 

January Ls eRe ieees 109-2 114-9 108-8 97-1 98-0 108-1 
Hebruar yl Gece tae ae oe 100-5 113-0 109-2 93-9 96-2 106-5 
March Dele ciate ers cos Ste 101-2 112-8 109-1 94-3 96-7 106-5 
April LSB se cote ener 99-7 109-4 108-0 91-7 100-5 104-9 

ay MWe Sse) Bees ae emt 5 100-2 111-6 107-9 94-5 103 3 106-2 
June TENE erct:, soctecc nara 108-4 121-0 113-6 101-0 106-6 113-1 
July TERRIA Meee tae Le 115-9 124-0 114-7 104-0 111-0 115-8 
August Le pt Se ees Fae oe 115-6 126-4 114-2 109-4 117-0 117-5 
peptentherel tne. 116-4 128-5 116-2 114-0 116-6 119-6 
October Ibn SG hi Soe es a8 117-9 126-4 121-4 116-4 118-7 121-7 
INOVGIRO CI) Asan ise te t 117-9 Sieh 124-4 112-7 115-5 123-6 
Decem Derial sateen 123-0 130-3 124-5 108-9 110-0 122-7 
Averages, 1939.............. 110-5 120-8 114-3 103-2 107-5 113-9 
Relative weights of employ- 

ment in economic areas, 

as at Dec. 1, 1939......... “5046 31-1 41-3 11-9 8-1 100-0 


Employment by Cities.—Employment in Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Winnipeg, and Vancouver was generally better in 1939 than in the preceding 
year. These centres showed gains ranging from just under 1 p.c. in Winnipeg to 
11-3 p.c. in Quebec City; in all but Winnipeg, the increases slightly exceeded the 
percentage advance in the Dominion as a whole. In Hamilton and Windsor, on the 
other hand, activity was generally rather lower than in 1938; but the index calculated 
for the eight cities as a whole showed a 2 p.c. increase, compared with an increase 
of 1-9 p.c. in the general index for Canada. 


Employment in manufacturing, communications, trade, services, and construc- 
tion in the larger cities in 1939, as in immediately preceding years, did not reach a 
level equal to that in other parts of Canada. The most outstanding difference in 
this comparison was again in construction, in which the index for the cities averaged 
82-7 during 1939, compared with the Canada figure of 113-0; in the building 
division, the indexes were 51-7 and 62-1, respectively. On the other hand, the 
cities employment index for transportation in recent years has been above the 
Canada figure, standing in 1939 at 91-1, compared with 85-6 throughout the 
Dominion. 
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3.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading Cities, as 

at the First of Each Month, January, 1938, to December, 1939, with Yearly 
Averages Since 1928. 

_ Nore.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 

weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total reported by all em- 


ployers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1939. Averages for 1922-27, inclusive, are given at p. 772 of the 
1938 Year Book. 


Year and Month. | Montreal.| Quebec. | Toronto. | Ottawa. |Hamilton.| Windsor. | Winnipeg. di é 


—— Ee OO 


Averages, 1928 108 -2 119-9 112-1 115-8 108-2 137-3 110-1 104-3 
Averages, 1929..... 115-3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112-3 109-2 
Averages, 1930... .. 111-8 125-3 116-3 123-1 113-9 128-6 107-6 109-8 
Averages, 1931..... 102-5 122-2 107-7 119-5 101-3 88-3 97-1 104-5 
Averages, 1932..... 88-1 101-8 95-2 99-3 83-7 78-4 86-6 88-5 
Averages, 1933..... 81-0 95-1 87-5 90-2 74-6 75°9 80-2 83-0 
Averages, 1934..... 84-5 95-1 93-5 99-5 84-1 93-1 82-9 87-4 
Averages, 1935..... 87-3 96-9 97-5 102-2 92-6 115-0 87-8 96-6 
Averages, 1936..... 92-1 95-2 101-5 106-3 98-3 121-3 92-3 103-7 
Averages, 1937..... 101-2 100-3 107-9 107-9 112-1 146-4 95-1 110-7 
19388. 
January lee 99-0 100-0 108-4 104-9 109-8 147-8 92-0 108-4 
HG OLUADY eo Valatrtaie 97-5 97-9 106-1 101-4 107-9 154-3 89-3 105-3 
March da ale eeSb 98-5 99-7 105-6 99-7 106-1 153-1 89-6 104-2 
April Pere tie 4 100-6 100-4 106-0 101-7 106-4 148-9 89-6 104-6 
May | been 104-5 103-8 106-3 103-0 107-2 148-9 91-6 105-9 
June i aspera 107-3 103-8 106-7 106-3 106-6 146-0 92-8 106-4 
July Tent iance a, 106-4 109-1 107-4 106-8 109-9 128-8 95-2 111-0 
August 1 eB aN 104-7 109-6 105-6 107-7 108-3 105-2 95-2 112-2 
September 1...... 106-6 110-2. 108-1 109-0 109-2 121-1 96-5 114-9 
October | ea es 108-2 117-1 109-4 108-3 104-1 126-7 96-3 114-7 
November 1...... 107-1 119-1 109-6 106-1 103-8 130-6 94-7 110-4 
December 1...... 106-2 119-2 108-8 105-6 102-4 148-2 94-6 110-6 
Averages, 1938..... 103-9 107-5 107-3 105-0 106-8 138-3 93-1 109-1 
1939. 

January j Fon Ren ae 100-4 119-7 107-3 104-3 97-9 150-2 90-6 106-8 
BBDIUaALY.. “lis ais 102-6 117-0 105-7 103-1 96-9 140-5 89-1 106-7 
March he SE 101-4 117-9 105-3 105-3 97-4 139-1 88-5 106-4 
April ees. 102-2 118-1 106-1 107-3 99-1 139-1 88-3 107-4 
May ee 104-5 122-8 107-6 106-4 102-3 140-8 90-0 110-3 
June dts ite 108-7 124.2 109.2 109-8 104-6 136-4 92-4 109-9 
July eee eee 108-3 127-4 109-4 111-8 105-7 114-7 94-3 112-6 
August 1H a 107-6 126-9 108-6 110-2 102-1 112-1 96-5 115-1 
September 1...... 109-3 127-8 110-5 108-6 101-8 115-2 98-2 117-2 
October |e ae 110-2 111-5 114-1 BBE 108-2 124-8 98-8 115-8 
November 1...... 110-7 111-6 117-4 113-1 112-8 140-4 99-3 114-8 
December 1...... 112-7 110-6 117-7 109-5 116-1 147-9 100-6 113-7 
Averages, 1939..... 106-6 119-6 109-9 108-4 103-7 133-4 93-9 111-4 
Relative weights, 

by cities, as at 

Dec. 1, 1939.... 14:6 1:3 12-6 1-2 3-2 17 3-7 3-2 


Employment by Industries.—Manufacturing as a whole afforded rather 
more employment during the year; the curve rose from a level several points below 
that of 1938 in the first months of 1939, to an all-time high at Nov. 1 and Dec. 1, but 
the average index was only slightly higher than in 1938, and was two points lower 
than in 1937. The moderate improvement in 1939 over 1938 took place in the group 
of non-durable manufactured products, while the durable goods division showed, on 
the average, a falling-off despite the activity prevailing in the heavy industrics 
towards the close of 1939. 


Among the non-manufacturing divisions, logging reported reduced employment, 
owing to the widespread slackness in bush-work in the winter of 1938-39; in the 
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second half of the year under review, however, the situation was generally better 
than in the same months of 1938. There was a fractional decline in the average 
index for communications, while mining, transportation, construction and main- 
tenance, services, and trade afforded more employment, on the average. 


4.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Industrial Groups, 
as at the First of Each Month, January, 1938, to December, 1939, with Yearly 


Averages Since 1928. 


Note.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of the employees reported in the indicated industry to the total reported by 


all employers making returns in Canada at Dee. 1, 1939. 


of the 1938 Year Book. 


Averages for 1921-27, inclusive, are given at p. 773 


Con- 
Manu-| 1, Com- | Trans- | struc- Sain All 
Year and Month. factur- O8- | Mining.| muni- | porta- |tion and] _'°° Trade. | Indus- 
ing. ing. cations.| tion. | Main- | V?°°S: tries.1 
tenance. 
Averages, 1928............ 110-1 | 114-5 | 114-4] 108-2) 105-9 | 118-8 | 118-1 | 116-1 111-6 
Averages, 1929............ 117-1 | 125-8 | 120-1 | 120-6 | 109-7 | 120-7 | 130-3 | 126-2 119-0 
Averages, 1930............ 109-0 | 108-0 | 117-8 | 119-8 | 104-6 | 129-8 | 131-6 | > 127-7 113-4 
Averages, 1931............ 95-3 60-1 | 107-7 | 104-7 95-8 | 131-4 | 124-7 | 123-6 102-5 
Averages, 1932............ 84-4 42-6 99-2 93-5 84-7 86-0 | 1138-6 | 116-1 87-5 
Averages, 1933............ 80-9 66-5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6 | 106-7 | 112-1 83-4 
Averages, 1934............ 90-2 | 124-7 | 110-8 79-1 80-3 | 109-3 | 115-1] 117-9 96-0 
Averages, 1935............ 97-1 | 126-9 | 123-3 79-8 81-2 97-8 | 118-2 | 122-1 99-4 
Averages, 1936............ 103-4 | 138-7 | 136-5 81-0 84-1 88-2 | 124-5 | 127-5 103. 
Averages, 1987............ 114-4 | 189-3 | 153-2 85-4 85-2 99-5 | 1380-2 | 132-1 114-1 
1938. 

January i Lee in Ses 108-6 | 323-6 | 155-2 85-1 82-0 81-9 IS ea Wey 113-4 
Hebruany = wlisten. 6 ie 110-3 290-7 154-3 82-9 79-6 71-6 128-4 127-9 110-4 
March fae eee eee 110-5 |. -212-7 153-9 82-2 79-0 71-4 127-1 126-0 107-8 
April Tee ok eRe 110-8 115-0 151-3 82-5 78-5 71-6 129-8 127-1 105-0 

ay eaves beak eas 110-6 97-5 149-7 82-5 83-9 88-2 131-9 131-3 107-4 
June dravicy sgeested, Rots 112-3 93-6 | 153-3 84-7 84-9 114-5 135-3 131-5 111-9 
July 1) eae tee 111-8 86-1 154-5 87-2 86-3 124-9 146-1 33-3 113-5 
August 1 Sa Bae 110-0 59-6 | 153-6 88-2 86-9 128-0 | 148-5 132-1 112-1 
September 1 sah 220 ee 113-8 - 58-6 157-4 88-3 88-7 133-8 146-7 131-0 115-1 
October he Berle c/o tcc ee 112-5 78-8 160-8 87-2 90-1 143-5 136-1 134-5 116-7 
November lens. oe ee 110-9 130-8 163-4 85-5 87-9 12255 132-8 135-6 114-6 
December 1. 24.5.4. 5 460. 110-1 166-4 163-3 84-0 85:0 | 112-8 131-7 139-7 114-0 
Averages, 1938............ 141-0 | 142-8 | 155-9 85-0 84-4 | 105-4] 135-2 | 182-6 111-8 

1939. 

January Lea Mea. Adis 104-3 150-6 160-4 83-3 79-9 96-4 |} 131-7 | 144-8 108-1 
Bebruany.. alae a eee 106-0 | 143-0] 160-5 81-2 79-4 89-4 129-5 | 131-0 106-5 
March 1 Gee See RN AL tes 107-0 108-8 160-9 80-8 80-3 94-3 128-5 128-9 106-5 
April Deg it ey, 107-1 64-0 157-4 81-2 79-3 91-6 131-4 131-1 104-9 
May La ee ee 108-4 51-0 155-8 82-0 81-4 94-2 133-2 135-1 106-2 
June LOE, Rd an 111-4 97-1 160-5 83-8 86-5 115-3 141-8 136-6 113-1 
July ee ee ae ee ee 111-3 95-3 164-1 86-0 87-6 133-1 147-6 137-4 115-8 
August Te he ee 112-8 73°5 165-6 87-5 87-5 146-3 149-8 135-5 117-5 
September 1..... ahve ees 115-3 60-3 168-0 87-3 90:0 | 152-2 151-7 134-9 119-6 
October Ree? oS ee 119-7 115-6 170-3 87-5 | 94-8 131-5 136-1 138-6 121-7 
INGHeGianllevere ee pe 122-1 206-4 171-0 86-7 90-6 117-6 135-2 140-2 123-6 
Wecemiber 1h. vance 122-2 263-6 171-3 85-5 89-7 93-8 132-9 144-7 122-7 
Averages, 1939............ 112-3 | 119-1 | 163-8 84-4 85-6 | 113-0 | 137-4 | 136-6 113-9 
Relative weights, by in- 

dustries, as at Dee. 1, 

LODO Meee. oy. eee 52-3 6-5 6-6 1-9 9-1 9-5 2-5 11-6 100-0 


1 Except agriculture (see p. 751). 
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Subsection 3.—Operations of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Employment Service of Canada.—Under Sect. 3 of the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act (ce. 57, R.S.C., 1927), an Act passed by the Dominion Parliament 
in May, 1918, the Minister of Labour is empowered :— 


(1) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employment offices and 
to promote uniformity of methods among them; 


(2) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of information between 
employment offices concerning the transfer of labour and other matters; 


(3) to compile and distribute information received from employment offices and from 
other sources regarding prevailing conditions of employment. 


The Act further provides that certain sums of money are to be appropriated 
annually and paid to the provinces on a basis proportionate to the amount that each 
expends on the maintenance of employment offices. 


_ The desired uniformity and co-ordination of employment-office activities 
throughout the various provinces are obtained by having the Dominion’s payments 
contingent upon an agreement ensuring that the provinces, in the conduct of their 
employment offices, shall endeavour to fill situations in all trades and occupations 
for both men and women, and that no charge shall be made to employers or employees 
for this service. Each province agrees to maintain a provincial clearance system 
in co-operation with the interprovincial clearance system established by the Dom- 
inion Government, in order to secure the necessary mobility of labour as between 
localities in the same province or in different provinces.” For the fiscal year 1939-40, 
agreements were concluded with all of the provinces except Prince Edward Island. 
Thus a chain of employment offices reaching from Halifax to Vancouver, adminis- 
tered intra-provincially by the Provincial Governments but co-ordinated inter- 
provincially by the Dominion Government, constitutes the Employment Service of 
Canada. At the time the Act came into force only 12 provincial employment 
offices were operated in Canada. This number was steadily increased until, at the 
close of 1919, owing to the impetus given by the requirements of the demobilization 
period, offices were functioning at 84 different centres. Subsequent contractions 
have reduced the Service to offices permanently located at 76 centres (on Dec. 31, 
1939), distributed by provinces as follows: Nova Scotia, 4; New Brunswick, 3; 
Quebec, 11; Ontario, 32; Manitoba, 4; Saskatchewan, 9; Alberta, 5; and British 
Columbia, 8. 


Operations of Employment Offices.—Statistics covering the work of the 
local offices are collected and tabulated by the Employment Service Branch of the 
Department of Labour. During 1939 there were 787,972 applications for employ- 
ment, 402,393 vacancies, and 384,882 placements recorded, as compared with 
782,664 applications, 401,241 vacancies, and 382,295 placements in 1938. About 
37 p.c. of the total placements were of a casual nature, many of these being the result 
of work given on a rotation basis by municipalities and Provincial Governments on 
various relief schemes throughout the year to persons who otherwise would have 
been unemployed. 


Reduced Railway Fares.—lIn order to facilitate the movement of labour in 
cases where there are not enough workers in any one locality to fill the available 
vacancies, the Employment Service, by special arrangement with nearly all the 
members of the Canadian Passenger Association, has been granted the privilege of 
issuing certificates that entitle the bearers to purchase railway tickets at the reduced 
rate of 2-5 cents per mile. This rate is for second-class accommodation and is 
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applicable only to fares of not less than $4. During 1939, 7,203 certificates were 
issued, 6,407 to persons proceeding to’ points within the same province as the dis- 
patching office and 796 to workers going to points in other provinces. During 
1938, 6,167 certificates for special rates were granted, 5,631 to persons travelling to 
employment within the same province as the dispatching office and 536 to persons 
for whom employment had been secured in other provinces. 

5._Applications for Employment, Positions Offered, and Placements Effected by 

the Employment Service of Canada, 1931-39, and by Provinces, 1938 and 1939. 


Nore.—For figures by provinces from 1920 to 1937, see corresponding table of previous Year Books, 
commencing with the 1926 edition. Totals for the years 1920-30 are given at p. 766 of the 1938 edition. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
Veet and’ Pravinne: Registered. Notified. Effected. 
Men.. Women. Men. Women. Men. Women. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Totals, (1931 3S... % sccstee eee boc ie 685,460 | 140,693 || 391,857 94,527 || 389,231 82,277 
TT OUaIS! 1932)-9 50 ete ee ee eee es 512,695 | 139,733 || 282,643 83,385 || 278,975 73,239 
Totals}: 1933: sels cence de ae hs Ane eRee 531,041 | 143,180 || 282,120 87,565 || 278,589 73,508 
Totals, 198k... hen eee erties 569,301 | 155,064 } 327,907 99,885 || 324,900 81,191 
Motals; 19350. AME. Seine a en 498,466 | 157,955 || 268,300 | 108,274 || 265,212 88,590 
Motalsscl 936i srs ut ee Se dees 515,930 | 164,123 || 241,098 | 114,278 | 237,476 93,974 
Totals 1938gri. 3. yo te tare Re Melk s 5 8 543,343 | 168,880 || 290,790 | 127,598 || 286,618 102,918 
Motals i 933iee. seve: ee ecraner ee eee 584,727 | 197,937 | 276,851 | 124,390 || 275,338 106,957 
Totals oeoiey <2. seistathy ass he oe 579,645 | 208,327 || 271,654 | 130,739 || 270,020 114,862 
Noval SCOblatinns eek cna 1938 9,869 7,301 8,358 5,816 8,329 5,452 
1939 9,925 7,943 7, 893 6,843 | 7,876 6,512 

INew#rBruns with? sac a0. snklsss ohne: 1938 6,855 5,765 6, 238 5,697 6, 229 5,697 
1939 8,387 6,546 8,006 5,923 8,006 5,910 

QUCDEC ere ee seen fee 1938 127,745 53, 617 59, 649 42,060 59,713 29,587 
1939 131, 891 61,225 43,586 46, 162 43, 166 34, 608 

Ontarionn creas 2 ae ie re. 1938 222,446 74,972 80,596 35,438 79,456 33, 254 
1939 239, 618 82,585 104, 158 38, 207 102, 600 36,592 

Manitoba Avni: aces acta ee tn ee 1938 54,670 15, 692 31,653 10,644 ] 31,948 10,276 
1939 51,806 12,915 30, 658 10,183 31,494 9,947 

Saskatchewan: sis o.scsons nie oe: 1938 37,380 14,309 26,442 11,340 25,954 10,442 
1939 24,026 9,552 20,459 8, 225 20,062 7,405 

All beRtancss: facia aah ae 1938 47,220 11,359 21,807 6,992 21,647 5, 869 
1939 40,177 12,054 18, 659 7,236 18, 636 5,957 

British Columbiat..e coe eee 1938 78,542 14,922 42,108 6,403 42,062 6,380 
1939 73,820 15,507 38, 235 7,960 38,180 7,931 


Registration of Workers for War-Time Industrial Employment.—A 
conference of Dominion and provincial officials was convened in October, 1939, 
on the invitation of the Dominion Minister of Labour for the purpose of determining 
the policy to be pursued by the Employment Service of Canada in ensuring the 
maintenance of an adequate supply of skilled and semi-skilled workers for war- 
time industrial requirements. It was decided at this meeting that a nation-wide 
survey should be instituted to determine the availability of such labour. 


For this purpose the Employment Service of Canada, in all provinces, carried 
out a voluntary registration of skilled and semi-skilled workers whose training and 
experience qualify them for employment in industries engaged in the production of 
war materials. Reports received to Feb. 29, 1940, sbow that 24,502 such workers 
have registered, 1,060 of this total being women. 


At the request of the Department of National Defence, the Employment 


Service of Canada also compiled a registration of former members of the Royal 
Naval Air Service, the Royal [lying Corps, the Royal Air Force, and the Royal 


ait anh L 
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Canadian Air Force who are willing to re-engage with the Royal Canadian Air Force 
as tradesmen. The number of ex-members of the Air Forces who had registered 
for this employment to Feb. 29, 1940, was 1,085. 


As a matter of policy, the Department of National Defence has instructed 
its officers responsible for projects involving civilian personnel on construction and 
building maintenance to secure the necessary labour from the Employment Service of 
Canada. Already some requests of this character have been filled by the Employ- 
ment Service. 


ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT OF WAGE-EARNERS? 
THOUSANDS 1921 —1939 
3,000 


* 


CALENDAR YEAR AVERAGES 


TOTAL NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNERS 7 
2,500 : CITT 
; Y by i: és 4 RA, NOG 
(077 EARNERS LY 
,»/UNEMPLOYED’ sz 
2,000 CGT iv Vth Ree eS og 77 Ys: 
1,500 Y DO 
Yj Y 


EARNERS 


500 Y 


Ss 


1 For figures on which this chart is based, see Table 1, p. 751. 
Subsection 4.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions. 


Monthly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published by the 
Employment Service Branch of the Dominion Department of Labour, based on 
returns received from about 1,900 local trade unions, having an aggregate member- 
ship of approximately 250,000 workers. ‘‘Unemployment”’ as here used means 
involuntary idleness due to economic causes. Persons engaged in work other than 
their own trades, or idle because of illness, are not considered as unemployed, while 
unions involved in industrial disputes are excluded from the tabulations. As the 
number of unions making returns varies from month to month, with consequent 

_variation in the membership upon which the percentages of unemployment are 
based, it should be understo-d that the figures for each month have reference only 
to the reporting organizations. The maximum of unemployment in 1939 was in 
February, when the percentage stood at 16-4; the 1939 low was 9-0 p.c. recorded in 
October. In 1938 the December figure of 16-2 p.c. constituted the maximum, and 
the minimum of 10-4 p.c. was reached in September. Employment among or- 
ganized workers was greater on the average in 1939 than in 1988, the average of the 
monthly figures of unemployment for 1939 being 12-2 p.c., while for 1938 the 
corresponding figure was 13-1 p.c. 
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6.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, Half- Yearly, 
1931-38, and by Months, 19398. 
Nors.— For percentages of unemployment at June 30 and Dec. 31 from December, 1915, to December, 


1930, see p. 827 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. For data by months from 1921, see successive issues 
of the Year Book commencing with the 1922-23 edition 


Nova brie 
: New ‘ British 
Month. Year. Pee or Quebec. Ontario. scat spend one el gio Total. 
PEI, | Wiek ia. 

PUN Ge erie 1931 7-2 6-5 20-0 16-2 14:1 13-5 21-7 15-6 16-3 
December....... 1931 13-8 9-6 29-0 20-3 16-5 19-5 16-9 21-2 21-1 
JUNG week ee. cece 1932 9-6 12-0 27-1 23-4 18-1 14-4 23-4 22-3 21-9 
Decembers2.2c>- 1932 8-4 16-5 30-9 28-5 20-9 20-8 22-8 26-0 25-5 
MUNG a ore sey. 1933 13-8 13-0 26-2 23-3 19-4 14-9 24-5 "18-6 21-8 
December....:.. 1933 11-2 11-5 23-2 24-9 20-3 17-2 17-6 19-8 21-0 
JUNC TE eee 1934 11-4 7:3 22-9 15-9 17-0 12-1 24-8 17-2 18-0 
December....... 1934 4-7 7:2 24-5 18-7 16-1 13-1 9-0 24-6 18-0 
JUNO 2 tier coats Ns 1935 12-2 8-1 21-9 12-0 13-7 9-4 20-1 13-2 15-4 
December....... 1935 7:8 7-5 20:6 13-4 13-1 11-6 9-6 15-9 14-6 
(UNG: Riese. 1936 6-7 7-8 19-9 13-3 8-4 6-4 17-2 10-5 13-9 
Decemberiac.>,’- 1936 6-8 6-2 20-9 13-8 10-9 12-8 6-4 12-7 14-3 
June. ceo. 1937 5-9 4-7 15-3 7-6 5-7 7:2 16-6 8-0 10-4 
December....... 1937 3-3 4-6 16-5 12-9 16-8 10-6 6-7 |~45°8 13-0 
June becker sane 1938 3°6 14-8 17-1 12-4 12-5 9-7 17-8 14-3 13-5 
December..32.. 1938 8-4 9-8 21-2 14-5 21-4 11-8 9-5 17-3 16-2 
JONUAL Veer 1939 9-2 12-8 1929 14:4 16-0 13-2 11-9 18-1 15-9 
February........ 1939 10-7 11-0 20-3 15-9 11-9 13-3 15-6 16-7 16-4 
Misirc baer ite 1939 oil 10-6 18-6 15-8 12-9 13-1 16-7 15-3 15-7 
FUDrils thas oma 1939 8-2 12-0 15-6 13-7 12-3 13-0 17-9 12-9 13-9 
May Been en 1939 6-3 14-1 13-5 11:0 10-0 7:5 18-3 10-0 11-7 
PUN Ose dec esas 1939 6-3 8°9 15-0 9-7 10-2 6-6 18-2 9-7 11-6 
cI) Rae a eee 1939 5-4 8:5 15-0 10-1 5-6 5-7 16-9 8-6 11-1 
AUCUStOT ere 1939 4-2 8:2 15-2 10-0 4-2 4-2 13-1 10-5 10-9 
September....... 1939 (foto. le Shes 13-2 7-6 4-0 3-2 6-2 10-0 well 
October.........| 1939 8-5 6-4 13-8 6-6 4-4 7-2 4-3 9:9 9-0 
November.......| 1939 4-4 3:6 15-1 7:3 10-9 9-6 4-6 9:3 9-7 
December....... 1939 5-3 4-3 16-1 97 12-0 10-2 4-9 12-4 11-4 


Section 4.—Measures for the Relief and Training of the 
Unemployed. 


Subsection 1.—National Registration of Persons on Material Aid. 


The National Employment Commission Act, 1936, under which the National 
Employment Commission* was established in May, 1936, required the Commission 
to undertake a national registration and classification of persons on aid throughout 
Canada [Sect. 6 (a)}. To meet this obligation there was set up the Registration 
Branch of the Commission, which, in co-operation with the governments of the 
provinces and municipalities, took a first national registration of persons on aid, 
where the Dominion contributed financially to such aid, in September, 1936. In 
order to secure current figures, comparable with those available for September, 1936, 
the provinces and municipalities were required to provide follow-up returns each 
month commencing with October, 1936. In September, 1937, a second registration 
was taken, based upon the experience of the previous registration, and this, too, 
was subsequently kept up to date month by month. 

In Section ITI of its final report, the National Employment Commission recom- 
mended that the work of the registration be carried forward under the Minister of 


* See the 1937 Year Book, pp. 1052-1053, and the 1938 Year Book, pp. 778-779. 
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Labour, after the termination of the work of the Commission itself. Consequently, 
when the Commission ceased to exist at Feb. 1, 1938, the work of the registration 
was placed under the Department of Labour as the National Registration Branch, 
where it has been carried forward on the same basis; third and fourth national 
registrations, comparable with those of the two preceding years, were taken in 
September, 1938 and 1939. 


From the commencement of the national registration, the number of local 
authorities throughout Canada issuing aid has averaged about 2,000; the success 
of the registration depends upon receiving complete and reasonably prompt returns 
from each of these authorities. Monthly reports, published by the Department 
of Labour, give detailed statistics as to numbers, classes, employability, ete., 
of persons on direct relief. 


In addition to the registration of persons on material aid* throughout the 
municipalities and provinces, special registrations have been maintained by the 
National Registration Branch of pensioners on aid, and of Indians on aid, through 
the Department of Pensions and National Health and the Indian Affairs Branch of 
the Department of Mines and Resources, respectively. 


Statistics of Persons on Aid.—Prior to the inception of national registration, 
general statistics of persons in receipt of material aid were secured through reports 
furnished to the Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief by the several 
provinces distributing aid. The Dominion monthly averages so reported up to 
the initiation of the national registration and the registration figures from September, 
1936, are as follows: 1932 (8 months), 833,989; 1933, 1,227,558; 1934, 1,135,901; 
1935, 1,162,563; 1936, 1,148,083; 1937, 965,907. Persons on urban aid constituted 
72-8 p.c., while persons on agricultural aid were 27-2 p.c. of the monthly average 
Dominion total for 1939. The monthly average total of all persons on direct relief 
(as given in Table 7) showed the following percentage distribution by provinces in 
1939: Prince Edward Island, 0-3 p.c.; Nova Scotia, 1-2 p.c.; Quebec, 19-7 p.c.; 
Ontario, 29-2 p.c.; Manitoba, 6-3 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 29-9 p.c.; Alberta, 5-7 p.e.; 
and British Columbia, 7-7 p.c. 


Subsequent to Apr. 1, 1937, the Province of New Brunswick substituted a 
works program for material aid and consequently that Province does not contribute 
to the registration totals on material aid as shown in Tables 7 and 8, for the 
months after the date mentioned. Moreover, in the case of all provinces the 
present figures include only persons receiving aid to which the Dominion Government 
- contributed financially. 


An analysis of the status of the 629,246 persons receiving aid in December, 
1939, reveals that 132,696, or 21-1 p.c., were heads of families, 450,234, or 71-5 
p.c., their dependants, while the remaining 46,316, or 7-4 p.c., were classified as 
‘individual persons’.t Of the 556,676 persons receiving urban aid, 119,202 were 


* Material aid refers only to direct relief, so that in the sense here used the term does not include persons 
being provided with work on relief projects paid for in wages, even though such work was undertaken to 
alleviate unemployment. Material aid is divided into urban aid and agricultural aid. Agricultural aid 
refers to assistance given to resident farm operators and their dependants for human subsistence, where 
such farmers would normally derive their livelihood from the land they occupy. Urban aid refers 
to all persons other than farm operators and their dependants, and thus includes the unemployed and un- 
employable persons. 


+ ‘Head of family’ is used to designate a person who is socially responsible for the support of one or 
more dependants. An ‘individual person’ is one who is neither a dependant of a head of family nor has 
anyone dependent upon himself. The term ‘wife’ refers to the member of a family unit who performs 
the housekeeping duties and ‘wives’ are a subclassification of dependants. ‘Dependants’ are all who look 
to the head of a family for their support and thus ‘dependants’ include some adult employable persons 
still living under the parental roof. 
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heads of families, of whom 93,720 were fully employable, 13,490 partially employ- 
able, and 11,992 were unemployable. Of the 44,704 recipients classified as individual 
persons, 21 666 were returned as fully employable, 11,318 as partially so, and 11,720 
as unemployable. Of the dependants of heads of families, totalling 392,770 re- 
ceiving urban aid, 10,403 had been previously gainfully employed, 21,077 had never 
been employed, 544 were only partially employable, and the remainder were classified 
as ‘non-worker type dependants’, including wives, children under 16 years, and other 
dependants of non-worker type over 16 years of age. 


7.—Persons on Urban and Agricultural Aid, by Months, 1938 and 1939. 


1938. 1939. 
Month. : Total P Total a 
Urban | Agricultural . Urban | Agricultural te 

Aid. Aidacus | Material iuaids Aide: be ee 

Aid. Aid. 

No. No. No. No. No. 5p No. 
PANUALY (ent. chroma ae 631,974 383,191 | 1,015,165 668, 196 308, 332 976,528 
POOTUST YS cece a ee 654,529 389,419 | 1,043,948 697,896 320,771 | 1,018,667 
Marchesa, oo eee. 652, 690 392,036 | 1,044,726 704, 694 322,842 | 1,027,536 
deh 1) gl lentes Meese yA bas Betteacce Oe de 632, 294 391,928 | 1,024,222 686,033 318,823 | 1,004,856 
LU EA aay eee ee ANA eee 575, 960 380, 492 956, 452 626,274 297,147 923,421 
HUI: ceteris eee nee rere: 520, 880 363, 687 884,567 557,408 281,918 839,326 
JUDE ci Wo edt aA eee s 497,127 339,429 836,556 534, 720 270,934 805, 654 
UBUISU t,t Waa Nat a ooe. Sums 471,099 286,536 757, 635 544,817 257, 835 802, 652 
Septembertr: nk). tatneies 444,732 108,872 553, 604 488,984 50,029 539, 013 
Octo ber tay Uren se aoe tee ite 473, 262 167,795 641,057 484,309 59,574 543,883 
IND VOR DGhs fae sient os ee 534,893 251,936 786, 829 507,893 77, 803 585, 696 
Decembetyce. teeter hte 604, 666 291,811 896,477 556, 676 72,570 629, 246 
Monthly Averages..... 557,842 312,261 870,103 588, 158 219,882 808,040 


In considering the question of unemployment, public attention is usually 
focussed on the fully employable worker who is receiving urban aid. For the 
first ten months of 1939, unemployment among persons of this class was greater 
in each month than in the corresponding month of 1938. The seasonal increase 
in unemployment in autumn invariably results in an increase in the number re- 
ceiving aid in November and December. The percentage increase in the number 
receiving aid in these months in 1939 was considerably less than for the same months 
of 1938 and 1937. The existing state of war and the consequent acceleration of 
industrial production for war purposes no doubt was largely responsible for the 
improved situation at the close of 1939. 


8.—Fully Employable Persons on Urban Aid, by Months and Sex, 1938 and 1939. 


1938. 1939. 
Month. |] 
Male. Female. | Total. Male. Female. Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
JANUAT Vice: ones ee 136,533 31,955 168,488 149,189 32, 209 181,398 
Reb Truanys. cance teas eee 142,218 32,714 174,932 157,141 3ax0r0 190,516 
Mg ne bert sach: ec sete ot cere ae 142,097 32,452 174,549 158,761 33,446 192, 207 
TAG] le yer eck oA Eee Ce 137,234 31,443 168,677 153,744 32, 836 186,580 
UN IRE Ce ee tee 124, 456 29.557 154,013 137,876 30,947 168, 823 
RUN’ aa eis oie) op Oe 110,489 27,689 138,178 119,880 28,665 148,545 
AN eee wh Ratt ae i oi5, echo, xh 105,717 26,557 132,274 112, 683 27.982 140, 665 
PATED US Ue eR EP A cae borate eres 98,788 25,030 124,325 1135728 28,570 142,298 
Sappemborsetcad:..c)..cceean 89,481 25,137 114,618 98,825 26,582 125,407 
(CY GHG) OYE) Ot Ales, ree eee 97,880 26,006 123, 886 98,167 26,980 125,147 
NGyvemiborererretn st an 115,339 27,852 143,191 105, 206 27,697 132,903 
NB Yeereyool oz) geeks is see Se 132,060 30,271 162,331 117,864 29, 002 146, 866 


Monthly Averages..... | = 119,358 28,931 148,289 126,922 29,858 156,780 


—— 
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Subsection 2.—Unemployment Relief. 


The assistance rendered by the Dominion Government under relief legislation 
enacted during the years 1930-38, inclusive, is set out in previous issues of the 
Canada Year Book. The following is a summary of the new legislation enacted 
in 1939 and the assistance rendered under these Acts to Mar. 31, 1940. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT AND AGRICULTURAL ASSISTANCE ACT, 1939. 


This statute, the administration of which is vested in the Minister of Labour, 
contains provisions similar to those provided by its predecessor, the Unemployment 
and Agricultural Assistance Act, 19388. A résumé of this Act is given in Chapter 
XXX, under Dominion Legislation. The Act expired on Mar. 31, 1940, but provision 
is made therein that any obligation or liability incurred under its authority may be 
paid and discharged notwithstanding the expiration of the Act. 


Material Aid.—Under the provisions of the above Act, agreements were 
entered into with all provinces providing for a Dominion contribution towards the 
cost of material aid (food, fuel, clothing, and shelter, or cash in lieu thereof) on a 
dollar for dollar basis with the provinces up to a maximum Dominion contribution 
of 40 p.c., the remainder to be contributed by the municipalities. The agreements 
further provided for a Dominion contribution of 50 p.c. of the provinces’ expenditures 
for material aid supplied to individuals who were in necessitous circumstances 
and had not established provincial residence, and also to individuals in necessitous 
circumstances who had provincial residence in one province but at the time of need 
resided in another province. : 


An Order in Council dated Oct. 21, 1939, authorized Dominion expenditures 
for food, fuel, clothing, shelter, and health services supplied to any residents in 
Canada who were necessitous dependants of enemy aliens interned in Canada, if 
such services were supplied during a term or terms of internment falling within the 
Dominion fiscal year 1939-40 and were on a scale not exceeding that given by govern- 
mental or municipal agencies to necessitous persons in the locality where said de- 
pendants resided. Arrangements were made with the provinces whereby, in 
cases where the municipality or, in any district where no municipal organization 
existed, the province distributed assistance to such persons, the Dominion is to 
reimburse the province and/or the municipality through the province for expend- 
itures incurred. 


Municipal Improvement Projects.—The agreements entered into with all 
the provinces respecting material aid, with the exception of that entered into with 
the Province of Ontario, contained an alternative to material aid by providing for 
a Dominion contribution of 50 p.c. of the direct labour costs incurred in the carrying 
out of approved municipal improvement projects during the fiscal year 1939-40, 
it being provided that the provinces would also contribute 50 p.c. of the direct 
labour costs, the muncipalities bearing the costs of materials and supervision. 
Projects must be undertaken primarily to relieve unemployment. 


The agreements provided that the Dominion contribution should apply only 
to wages paid to unemployed persons in necessitous circumstances, and that such 
persons should, as a condition precedent to their employment on authorized projects, 
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be certified as unemployed and in necessitous circumstances by a committee consist- 
ing of a representative of the Dominion, a representative of the province, and the 
municipal official charged with the administration of relief. In municipalities of 
less than 5,000 persons provision was made for a substitute for the committee when 
jointly approved in writing by the province and the Dominion. 

Under the terms of the agreements all persons employed on municipal improve- 
ment projects must be paid fair wages. ‘The maximum number of hours per day to 
be worked by any individual is restricted to eight, which number, in certain cir- 
cumstances, may be exceeded provided that in no instance may any employee be 
required to work more than 48 hours per week over a period of 3 consecutive calendar 
weeks. 


National Forestry Program.—To supplement the work carried on under 
the Youth Training Program, referred to later in this summary, the Dominion 
Government provided a special vote of $1,000,000 for the National Forestry Pro- 
gram. Part of this money was allotted to the provinces for forestry projects to 
be carried on in co-operation between the Dominion and the provinces. The 
balance of the money was made available to the Dominion Department of Mines 
and Resources for work to be carried on in National Parks and Forest Experiment 
Stations under the direction of the Dominion Forest Service. 

All provinces participated in this program and employment was afforded to 
over 4,600 unemployed young men between the ages of 18 and 25. The first camps 
were opened about the beginning of June and, with a few exceptions, were closed 
by the end of November. While the rate of training allowance was not the same 
in each province, the usual rate was $1 per day worked, with board, lodging, and 
medical services provided free. All trainees were medically examined before ad- 
mission to the project. 

Provision was made for classes not only in technical instruction in forestry 
subjects, care and use of tools and mechanical equipment, but also in a variety of 
other subjects including first aid, health, citizenship, organized recreation, and sport. 

In addition to work done in forest protection and development, and the de- 
velopment of tourist facilities, instruction was given in the conservation of wild life. 


Transportation Facilities into Mining Areas and Development of Tourist 
Highways.—The Department of Mines and Resources entered into agreements with 
all the provinces (under the provisions of the Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance Act, 1939) to provide for a Dominion contribution towards the costs of 
certain works projects submitted by the provinces as suitable for relieving the 
unemployment situation and which would, as well, provide for (1) transportation 
facilities into mining areas; and (2) the development of tourist highways. 

Mining transportation programs submitted resulted in arrangements for such 
works projects being entered into with all the provinces except Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick. Where any province has undertaken to give financial aid to 
projects for the improvement of transportation facilities into mining areas, the 
Dominion Government has agreed to reimburse the province to the extent of two- 
thirds of the previncial expenditure on the approved project. 

Agreements entered into provided for Dominion assistance in developing 
tourist highways, along the lines of programs submitted by all the provinces except 
Quebec. The Dominion assistance granted for tourist road projects was 50 p.c. 
of the costs of construction of approved projects, except in Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan. In these two provinces the Provincial Governments desired to undertake 
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larger programs than could be carried out under the 50 p.c. ratio, and arrangements 
were made whereby the Lominion would contribute 20 p.c. of the costs of construc- 
tion of the approved projects in Saskatchewan and 334 p.c. of the costs of the ac- 
cepted projects in Manitoba. 


Provision was made in the agreements that, except in such instances as the 
Minister of Mines and Resources, or his Deputy, decided it was impracticable or 
inconsistent with reasonable efficiency and economy to do so, the provincial author- 
ities would enforce a stipulation that ‘“‘at least 50 p.c. of those employed shall, if 
possible, be men who are relief recipients or those who, but for such employment, 
would otherwise be in receipt of relief’. A further stipulation required that first 
consideration be given to those most in need in localities where works were to be 
performed, preference in employment being given to unemployed. ex-service men 
and unemployed married and single men with dependants. Special provision was 
made in the agreement with British Columbia for the employment of a percentage 
of ‘single unemployed’ in connection with the work on tourist highways in that 
Province. 

Aid in the Drought Areas.—The agreements under which the Dominion, 
through the Department of Agriculture, met the cost of material aid and feed and 
fodder relief in the drought areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta for the year 1938-39, 
terminated as at Mar. 31, 1939. With the coming of spring the need for. feed 
and fodder relief was reduced but assistance was required by the Province of Saskat- 
chewan for seeding operations. The Dominion agreed to contribute $200,000 and 
to loan an additional $1,300,000 for seed and seeding supplies. Seeding supplies 
included tractor fuel, feed and fodder, and repairs to implements and harness. 
Material aid was also required in parts of Saskatchewan until the returns from the 
1939 crop were within reach, and the agreement relating to it was, therefore, re- 
newed for the period Apr. 1 to June 30 and was later extended to the end of August. 
An amount of $1,404,263 was expended under the agreement for the five-month 
' period. As direct Dominion assistance to such parts of the Prairie Provinces as 
might experience adverse crop conditions was to take the form of acreage payments 
under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act as from Dee. 1, 1939, drought area relief, 
as such, ceased at Aug. 31 and the “drought areas” were dealt with, like other rural 
relief areas, under the material aid agreements with the provinces. Payments 
under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act were intended to eliminate the need for ma- 
terial aid after Dec. 1 in the townships of low wheat yields where the Act became 
applicable. 


In addition to the material aid and seeding assistance, carried out under the 
Act, the Dominion Government purchased and distributed a quantity of apples, 
at a cost of approximately $87,500, to supplement the food purchases of those 
affected by adverse crop conditions. This helped to reduce a surplus of apples 
that has resulted from the loss of normal markets through the outbreak of war. 


Single Unemployed Persons.—Owing to the lateness of the spring season, 
the agreements respecting the Farm Employment Plan entered into with the western 
provinces under the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938, were, 
at the request of the provinces, extended under the Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance Act, 1939, to cover the period Apr. 1 to May 31, 1939. No payment was 
made to the farmer for these months and the allowance to the worker was $7-50. 
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The agreements entered into under the 1938 Act with the Provinces of British 
* Columbia and New Brunswick, respecting works undertaken as a supplementary 
means of providing employment for those single unemployed persons deemed 
unsuitable for farm work, were also, at the request of the provinces, extended under 
the 1939 Act. 


In order to meet the problem of the single and transient unemployed, the Farm 
Employment Plan, the cost of which is shared jointly between the Dominion and 
the Provincial Governments, was again placed in operation in British Columbia, 
Alberta, and Manitoba from Oct. 1, 1939, to Mar. 31, 1940. 


The arrangements covered by the agreements provided for the payment to the 
farmer of $5 per month in Alberta and British Columbia but no payment was made 
to the farmer in Manitoba, while those accepting employment under the plan in 
the three provinces received $5 per month with an additional bonus of $2-50 per 
month where continuous employment was maintained up to Mar. 31, 1940, plus 
free transportation, and a clothing allowance, where necessary, not exceeding $3. 


In addition to the Farm Employment Plan, and in order to meet the peculiar 
needs of British Columbia, where agriculture does not lend itself to the absorption 
of large numbers of men, the agreement of Nov. 8, 1938, was renewed and provision 
made for a Dominion contribution of 50 p.c. towards the cost of forestry and other 
works undertaken by the Province as a supplementary means of providing employ- 
ment. The agreement covered the period from Apr. 1, 1939, to Mar. 31, 1940. 
To ensure that the men, on completion of the work, would not be without funds, a 
system of deferred payment was placed in operation, wages were payable at specified 
post offices, the amount of money standing to the credit of any man on the com- 
pletion of the work being paid in weekly instalments of $4. 


Rehabilitation of Older Unemployed.—At the 1939 session of Parliament, 
funds were appropriated for the purpose of restoring the skill, physique, and morale 
of those who, through continuous unemployment, experienced difficulty in estab- 
lishing themselves. The Dominion offered to contribute 50 p.c. of the cost of such 
rehabilitation plans. Agreements have been signed and various plans have been 
undertaken in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 


Re-Establishment of Settlers.—Another activity administered by the 
Department of Agriculture under the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1939, was the re-establishment of settlers in the Provinces of New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. This was a continuation of the 
policy of previous years, the agreements with the four provinces, arrived at under 
the 1937 Act, being extended with slight modifications in one or two instances. 
The program is designed to assist settlers in pioneer areas to become self-sustaining 
and expenditures under the agreements are made chiefly for the breaking and 
clearing of land and the purchase of building materials, farm implements, and live 
stock. The amounts made available under the agreements for the year 1939-40 
were: New Brunswick, $30,000; Saskatchewan, $250,000; Alberta, $75,000; and 
British Columbia, $15,000. 


Relief Settlement.—The Dominion continued to assist the Provinces of 


Quebec, Manitoba, and Alberta in placing selected families that would otherwise | 


be in receipt of material aid on the land under the Relief Settlement Plan outlined 
on p. 762 of the 1937 Canada Year Book. 


pir < 
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9.—Settler Families and Individuals Approved and Settied Under the Reiief Scttle- 
ment Agreements, 1932, to Mar. 31, 1940. 


: Settler Total 
Frowange: Families. Individuals. 
No. No. 
LEHR A STB ALTE bo SES Gm Son MORIA Rea? STORE 2 SAR Chie eR PS > eB 343 2,154 
SURES TUS WHC See OES 5 x, a eee, ate Ramtec oN bated Ce REET Tobe es otal Nil - 
Ee a ee ee | dyn ah coree? a eRRR MESES ache Oise cack noes ROTA Oe enn ae eT Rga Tae Pamelor 4,501 26,188 
ROTA CELE TO Sue SEE Piel hc hi Ok, pe Meee areR Mace, Sleek Ac teets Vacca aot Gm) suet 606 2,990 
WE AMRIT) ofA ie 2 Sea kate O08 a MY dk Bees Cy Ry ce ep Se) SE ae a a oa ee DO ak 1,647 8, 235 
DARE COie Weiter wee Un ht, Bashan veesenepee ober ties suai a bes terete acetal: 939 4,604 
SASHES Sein Anak nee ye ell RS ev” - See ie aula te alan tamer nik p yng 1,026 4,806 
BeMiah: Wolum Pid seis See a le ee Oe Be a tae 2 de ede 52 285 
Wotele 5, OG ee CL ey OT Ln) 9,114 49, 262 


THE YOUTH TRAINING ACT, 1939. 


The operation of the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Program during its 
third year, was facilitated by the passing of the Youth Training Act, 1939. By this 
Act provision was made for a Dominion contribution for youth training of $1,500,000 
a year for a period of three years, with the provision that any money unexpended in 
one fiscal year could be carried over and made available for the next fiscal year. 


Those eligible to participate in youth-training projects under the Act were young 
people aged 16 to 30 who were not gainfully employed and whose families were not 
in a position to pay for the cost of training. 


As in past years, the program was carried out under agreements between the 
Dominion and the Provincial Governments that provided for a Dominion con- 
tribution of 50 p.c. of the expenditures incurred for projects submitted by the 
provinces and approved by the Dominion; each government bears its own ad- 
ministrative costs. 


_ Agreements were signed with all the provinces providing for the undertaking 
of the following main types of projects: forestry and woodlot cultivation; mining 
and prospecting; industrial apprenticeship and learnership; training of urban young 
men and women for work in industrial and commercial establishments; home service 
training for women; handicraft and homecraft classes for rural young women; 
general and specialized courses in agriculture for rural young men and women; 
air mechanics; physical recreation and training; farm apprenticeship; and student 
aid. 

The agricultural and rural classes and the physical recreational projects were 
not designed to train young people for wage-earning employment, and consequently, 
no placements in wage-earning employment were made from these trainees. 

To assist in placing the trainees from the other projects, special placement 
officers and project supervisors were engaged, not only to advise young people 
concerning their choice of training, but also to place them in employment upon 
completion of training. The placements so made were about 50 p.c. in excess of 
those made in the previous year, and approximately 5,500 were placed between 
Apr. 1, 1939, and Jan. 1, 1940. In addition to these, a great many of the trainees 
(the number of whom is not known) found employment through their own efforts. 


Among the new projects for the year were classes for air mechanics and the 
introduction of student aid. The former were started in June of 1939, and were 
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originally designed to train young men either as ground craftsmen in the R.C.A.F., 
and civil aviation, or for aircraft manufacturing. After the outbreak of war the 
enrolment was confined to young men who planned to enlist in the R.C.A.F. The 
course of training followed in each of the ground trades is that prescribed by the 
R.C.A.F., and all trainees underwent the prescribed medical examination. This 
project is in operation in six provinces. 

Student aid was suggested to the provinces by the Dominion in April, 1939, 
and was accepted by the four western provinces and Prince Edward Island. Equal 
contributions are made by the Dominion and the provinces to assist students of 
proven academic merit but who are in financial need, to enter upon, or to continue 
with, a course of study leading to a degree in a recognized university or affiliated 
college. The maximum amount of assistance per individual must not exceed $200 
in the academic year and the average amount in each province must not exceed 
$150. No form of work is required from the student in return for this assistance. 
Students to benefit are selected by a committee appointed by the university con- 
cerned. 

The physical recreation and training project was greatly extended during the 
year and is now operating in the four western. provinces and in New Brunswick, 
over 450 centres fcr men and women having been established. 


Following the outbreak of the war, certain changes were effected in some of the 
projects and an effort was made to give special emphasis to training young people 
for skilled occupations as machinists and fitters, motor mechanics, and sheet-metal 
workers and welders, all of which are important in industries producing war 
materials. Classes were also carried on in radio servicing, wireless operating, and 
wood working. Assistance was continued in training apprentices or learners for 
industry by any of the three following methods: (1) the establishment of trade 
classes; (2) the provision of technical instruction in subjects related to the appren- 
ticeship trades; and (3) the refunding to the employer of a certain percentage of 
the wage paid by him to a learner who entered his employment under an agreement 
providing for definite instruction in the occupation chosen and retention in employ- 
ment as long as work was available and his or her services were satisfactory. 


Only a limited number of learners were allowed to each employer, who agreed 
that the engagement of the learners would not displace any of the existing staff. 


In addition to eighteen home service training schools, classes for young 
women were carried on as follows: commercial refresher; waitresses; retail selling; 
home and convalescent aid; dressmaking; power sewing machine operating; handi- 
crafts, such as knitting and weaving; and other specialized forms of work in 
connection with the home. 

A wide range of classes was held for rural young people. The curricula of the 
general agricultural classes were modified from time to time to fit in with the policies 
of the various Departments of Agriculture concerning war production work. These 
classes varied from periods of 2 weeks to 5 months. Specialized agricultural classes 
were held covering egg and poultry grading, poultry raising, bee ae fur 
farming, dairying, and farm mechanics. 

Technical and practical instruction in mining and prospecting was given in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, and British Columbia. In 
Nova Scotia and Quebec the training was given through the actual operation of a 
gold mine by groups of apprentices under the direction of skilled miners and super- 
visors. 
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Claims received from the provinces and paid under the Youth Training Act, 
1939, as at Mar. 31, 1940, aggregated $476,025. 


The amount of $374,629,000 has been spent by the Dominion Government 
under Relief Legislation from 1930 to Mar. 31, 1940, including disbursements under 
the Youth Training Act, 1939. 


10.— Disbursements to Mar. 31, 1940, by the Dominion for Assistance Provided Under 
Relief Legisiation, 1930-39. 


Fak. 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 


1930 1939 
Act. | Act. } Act. | Act. | Act. | Act. | Act...) Act, 4: Act. |) Act Total. 
$7000 | $000 | $000 | $000 | $000 | $’000 | $000 | $’000 | $’000 | $’000 | $7000 
Disbursements to 
Provinces— 
P.E. Island...... 95 129 25 99 147 287 291 125 81 20) 1,299 
Nova Scotia..... 792} 1,070 580} 1,261 574] 1,295). 1,110 589 341 304] 7,916 
New Brunswick 504 763 220 593 425| 1,060 910 510 852 380} 5,722 
QOnebeer 2. 32% 8,292) 5,487| 4,253} 8,297) 6,346) 7,503) 11,425) 6,920} 4,960} 2,113) 60,546 
Ontario. +... 4,692] 11,101} 7,987} 12,914] 11,045) 16,209) 13,983] 7,186] 7,284] 5,638] 98,039 
Manitoba........ 1,600} 3,324} 1,740} 2,372} 2,118) 3,563) 4,529) 3,074) 2,015| 1,913) 26,248 
Saskatchewan 1,689} 8,225) 5,612} 2,715) 7,717) 8,738} 9,245) 6,216) 2,885) 2,328] 55,370 
AIDOLtasicoe. ces 1,281) 3,038) 1,299) 1,566) 1,466) 1,781! 2,619) 2,325) 1,450 826] 17,651 
British Columbia] 1,376] 3,940} 3,228] 3,448) 2,301) 2,283) 3,500] 2,679] 1,950} 2,300} 27,005 
Yukon and North- 
west Territories. 20 10 3 5} Nil 10} Nil Nil Nil Nil 48 
Disbursements 
through Dominion 
Government De- 
partments........ 57| 4,596 978) 7,643} 8,398} 8,252 608} 23,521) 11,272} 4,598] 69,923 
Other Disburse- 
ments— 
Board of Railway 
Commissioners. . 500 500} Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 1,000 
8) acyl 8 Ee i 863 209 ss s sf se ee 6 ses es 1,072 
@PNPR ere. ki: 924; Nil 4 Gs a) a “s ee ¢ cs 924 
Administration 
expenses........ 43 85 68 87 89 140 179 225 176 262) 1,354 
Miscellaneous...... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 21 1} Nil Nil 14 36 
Totals....... 17,728) 42,427) 25,993) 41,000) 40,626) 51,142) 48,400) 53,370) 32,766] 20,701/374,153 


Section 5.—Organized Labour in Canada. 


The Dominion Department of Labour publishes annually a report on labour 
organization in Canada. This report outlines the composition and development of 
the various organizations of wage-earners in the Dominion and gives statistical and 
other information respecting membership, benefits, registration of trade unions, etc. 


Total Reported Membership of Organized Labour in Canada.—The 
numerical strength of organized labour in Canada at the close of 1938 is given by 
the Department of Labour as follows: international organizations, 2,086 local 
branches, with an aggregate membership of 230,547; Canadian central labour bodies, 
878 branches and 91,764 members; independent units, 62 branches and 12,540 
members; National Catholic unions, 292 branches and 50,188 members; grand total, 
3,318 local branches and 385,039 members. As compared with 1937, this represents 
an increase of 60 branches and 420 members. 

89187—49 
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11.—Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-38. 


Year. Members. Year. Members. Year. Members. 
No. No. No. 

TOLL ise. ons 133, 132 LOO Way, cet peity Senne Coe 313,320 1931. Bis See ears ee 310,544 
1912 2) ee er Ae sa 160, 120 19204. ee ete eae 276,621 1932 5:8 ees Ae 283,576 
LOGS: sory en votanene 175,799 TOO er ee eons eee 278,092 1033 gk ee ce: cea nts 286, 220 
1914, che. sas eee 166,163 19948 x ty thenton hoch 260, 643 LOSS: fae cok oy whee ee 281,774 
1GL ORE eee etn cee 143,343 192 De gine ano are 271,064 193 Sais; Sasa aE ORS 280, 704 
TOUG gees soe oe vase 160,407 19267 ee. eee 274, 604 OS Gio ce. need aos eee 322,473 
WOM ion eet Bett 204, 630 LOOT Ragas st ene as 290, 282 103 72 Mead ee eee 384,619 
LOMB ot Ree haba & 248,887 1928 Sic a tee Ee, 300, 602 1939) 94 ees te nee aoe 385,039 
ICE a yr el A an 378,047 1909S eee te ee ee 319,476 
192027). Soe 2G: eae 373, 842 1030. Saat: Shee 322,429 


Main Labour Groups.—The following paragraphs outline the main groups 
into which Canadian labour organizations now fall. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—The Trades and Labour Congress is 
representative of the international trade union movement in the Dominion, the 
bulk of its membership being drawn from the international organizations that have 
local branches in Canada. An affiliated membership of 159,087 was reported for 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. Of the 1,764 local unions reported 
to be in affiliation with the Congress, 1,614 made returns, showing a combined 
membership of 157,667. An audit was made of the membership of the Congress 
and revealed a paid-up membership of 141,875 as at Dec. 31, 1938. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour.—The All-Canadian Congress of Labour was ) 


organized in Montreal, Mar. 16, 1927, by representatives of national and independent 
organizations. As at Dec. 31, 1937, the Congress reported an affiliated membership 
of 30,855. Of the 287 local unions reported to be in affiliation with the Congress, 
269 made returns, showing a combined membership of 26,131. The audit of the 
membership figures revealed a paid-up membership of 22,269. — 


Canadian Federation of Labour.—This organization was brought into being at 
a conference held in Winnipeg, Man., on Oct. 24, 1986. The central organizations 
in affiliation with the Federation reported 59 local branch unions. All of these 
locals were circularized by the Department but only 38 made returns, showing a 
combined membership of 8,500. The audit of the membership revealed a paid-up 
membership of 51,600. 


Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—In 1918 a conference of National 
Catholic Unions, which were first established in 1901, was held in Quebec City, 
followed by other meetings in Three Rivers in 1919 and in Chicoutimi in 1920. The 
delegates at the last-named conference, numbering 225 and representing 120 unions, 
decided to establish a permanent central body to co-ordinate the work of the scat- 
tered units. Accordingly, at the 1921 conference held in Hull, at which approxi- 
mately 200 delegates representing 89 unions were present, a constitution to govern 
the new body was approved. The name selected was ‘‘Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada’’, and permanent officers were elected, the constitution and 
by-laws becoming effective on Jan. 1, 1922. For 1938, the Confederation reported 
an afhliated membership of 49,401. Of the 292 local unions reported to be directly 
or indirectly affiliated with the Confederation, 205 made returns showing a combined 
membership of 42,869. The audit of the membership figures revealed a paid-up 
membership of 15,923. 
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International Trade Unions Operating in Canada.—Table 12 gives the 
names of the 98 international labour organizations that now carry on operations in 
Canada and also shows the number of branches in existence in the Dominion at the 
close of 1938 and the reported total membership in Canada of each organization. 
Details regarding affiliations are given in the ‘““Twenty-Eighth Annual Report on 
Labour Organization”, compiled and published by the Dominion Department of 
Labour, which may be obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price of 50 


cents per copy. 


12. International Trade Unions Operating in Canada, Showing Individual Numbers 


of Branches and Memberships, as at Dec. 31, 1938. 


: Member- 
International Organization. Branches. ship 
BRaorisae 
: No. 

AGioray Annoricai heCUOrsblOon Givg. mee amtne nt orks Not onan errr che daee 1 

ATOOMIGHT EL COOTAMON Ole LADO rutin ee cen a eee reese esas 16 445 

Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and... 1 5 

Automobile Workers of America, International Union of United................ 5 9,568 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America............ lie 857 

Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen................00ee eevee 24 724 

Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance of................... 1 10 

Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.. 18 900 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, and Helpers of America, International Brother- 

LBUSYENE baby sebelah ot re vi ora tne aaet eae atch AAA Rea ie ol 2,085 
Bookpingersy Inbernational brotmerbood Ol.) c.cs+ este tes cee cewedeedeenacecue 10 431 
Boemanom noc workers UW nIOli a. Weis Suet accel 4 coe amen cre mice va ee et 5 1,500 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of United... 182 900 
Briek ana. Clayaworkers of America” United ar 't0t5i2 ei Fhe ee ele, 1 100 
Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ International Union of America........... 41 1,085 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of... 5 203 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of..................... 83 8,172 
Carvers’ Association of North America, International Wood.................... 1 12 
Cigar Makers’ International Union'of America. ...........c00ccc eke eee ececeeeee 2. 208 
Clothing Workerpiot-Amenca, Amalramated.(1is0 to i .0 eee ee 20 11155 
Comancecinleloleerapnere® UNION itt so! sont ete tis oe che melee ee eee mee te ale o's 5 1,493 
Congress of MndpstriamOrcanizavions. 62 2.5..0. cnet ec phe sna ee ners sete een 0) 622 
Connuetorsa WOTrdemol SieGblimwoar.: noe os Sint oe clot eg eanminuaten aes cule ween. 1 21 
Coopers) international Umionio! INOFLD AMeTICA. v.00) cess cst cree ccs cece ute. 1 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, United.................... 4 875 
Electrical "Workers, Internationale bro gpernGgoGsel sy die tens eer weer oe es 49 2,606 
Elevator Constructors, Operators and Starters, International Union of.......... 9 345 
Hineaneers, invermational Wimon OOperabine: - 2. cs. cece ce cas cceeu essences seece 23 1,041 
Fire Pishters, International Association Of)... 0c. yo. eck ec ck eee censcessees 47 2,400 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of...............00c0eeeeeeeeeee 39 741 
Foundry Employees, International Brotherhood of.............0 ccc ccc cece eee: 1 400 
Mi VOrKersimediOn- (NteMmavionals. cence tei enone eect ee ee. ees 10 3,000 
GarmnontswoukensrOr merce, UINTbOG- eat ieciaeh ces Geet Meee Nees BE ote ne bees 8 1,750 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’..............-.0..ceceeeeseeees 16 8,307 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada............ 3 53 
Glass Workers’ Union of North America, American Flint....................05; 2 65 
Glove Workers’ Union of America, TitPRIATIOGALT no... ee 2 75 
Government Employees, ATMS rICHl HOderauloMl Ole. wet e oe see cr ce heist: Oh res 1 5 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America...............00ee even eee 2 25 
Handbag, Pocket Book, and Novelty Workers’ Union, International Ladies’. 2 1,000 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union, Ainibecwer eee oo we 8 1,948 
Hod Carriers’, Building and Common Labourers’ Unionof ‘America, International 8 327 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 

AAO HAMAD ILC Olea TOL Col- ob scion pone cies cieva-< a) cidicTa iste ore a etait s o6/eiv0 whi a oko. susuarty Oichate 32 4,521 
HNCusiM ee VVOriensOr UNO VOL Cire tente eric als cova. co Gait cate cess nce vadecesieae 3 468 
lanciastimon sa WNion Olithocraciic mie etee .chlse ws shes oe lie ne Selceala sce teal 1 500 
Tron, Steel and Tin Workers of America, Amalgamated Association of.......... 3 
Jewellery Workers’ Union, International.....................000005 ieee aes 2 132 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal................0000 cee 5 100 
Laundry Workers’ International Bas Oe AG. Bis lsscc. ealyoe. waite. 1 7 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated...............ccccceeeeeseeeseeeeeees 7 607 
Locomotive Engineers, Rrdier hood Gila Bld. ta Sibi ell (oes gava. bb tae 96 5,000 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Bratharhood GLNGE: 2A es Sees mee oe 96 5,350 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union, International...................0.5- 3 62 
Longshoremen’s Association, Pas Rna te LP ae eas ee A 29 5,000 
MiachiniapRy MnvernAational ASSOCIAtION Off%....ccceuccsccveceeeecseccceecwe sects s 82 6,751 

1 No branches reported in Canada. 2 Includes 1 sub-branch. 3 See Steel Workers’ 


ganizing Committee. 
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12.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada, Showing Individual Numbers 


of Branches and Memberships, as at Dec. 31, 1988—concluded. 


International Organization. 


Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of...............-.ceeeeeeeeeeees 
Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble 
Setters’ Helpers and Terrazzo Workers’ Helpers, International Association of. 
Metal Polishers’, Buffers’, Platers’ and Helpers’ International Union........... 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet..............cccccccccecccccese 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of..................+.005- 
Mines Workers oleAmericasUmited aren. ccc can ocene ae cetmemme ction tetas 
Moulders’ Union of North America, International..................00ceeeeeeeee 
Musicians American Pederabiom Ol. cs. wonnvccsicenc cds ees se oe eee cite tise nai 
Newspaper, Guild pA menicanisn seniors ccacceletete ie se sete ie iia ace ts eit ere 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of............. 
Paper Makers, internationals brotherhood Olas. ice a. aoe eens mie aes 
PatterniMakers, Leacue-ot NorthvAmerica: see oc oes ee ie einer tere 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada..................00000- 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, International...................... 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ International Association of the United States 
and (Canada, ‘Operativieas xcscc- citer iat aaah Sue auch Et atic rhe ere een 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United States and Canada, United Association 
OF JOULNEVIN EN! . o.5 sobs heath Wane he eae eae teas oo Cee Tn eee ee BEE can cee 
Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping: Cary seme cae eile cette ee eae 
Be a Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ Union of North America, International 
GO cai 5: oi ere, wave w cos Heese Shoo oe SiON IB ahisilans SHBVE Sea GMa ROP ogc uepoe car care Len eect oy aeons 
Printing Pressmens’ and Assistants’ Union of North America, International..... 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, International Brotherhood of........... 
Quarry Workers’ International Union of North America........................ 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of..................cccceewsceeee 
‘Railroad Lelesnapherss Order Olas sets voce omer cles licievers terete eeciche tenets 
Railroad’lrainmen® brotherhood OR. ne aaee cee a ee eRe ae eee 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees; Brotherhood tole <7 onan eras Sek Ee Bere Eee eee 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association 
ot Street; iectricg sos hte se eee nes arash tars Oceano rei eter aeeae an ame 
RailwayCarmenrof America brotherhood Ofasea. eee sasitastcimece ne sone 
Railway, Conductors oA menicas Orderiole sao. faerie eaten cee 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association................-cseecescrees 
Retail and Wholesale Employees of America, United...................00eee0e- 
Rubber Workers of America, International United..................0.cceecceee 
Seamen's) Unionol America, Intemational 9 sen, deer eee ce ee eee 
Shoe: Workers. Giga merica, Umited > wee acces tae ean eect here eer era 
Siderographers; .nternational Association, ofy. i)... 6-c0. sas« osc dascse tice ao uen 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical....................0000005 
Steel Workers Orcanizing, Committee... .qca. 6 mieten oe ac eee 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, International. .....................000- 
Stonecutters’ Union of North America, JourneymeDn................ceceeeceeeee 
Swischmens; Unionvol NortbyAmerica.. eae eine ee oe eee Te ee 
Teachers, American’ Hederabionofee: ....t-s80. See ccins Sone ees Se ey 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of. . 
Train Despatchers-Association ;AmMericans sae acetic eee bere ee tee ee 
Typortaphicals Union, international... > oh ace nar he eee el arene 
Upholsterers’, Furniture, Carpet, Linoleum and Awning Workers’ International 
UniontotuNorth America sions se cals cue sire lat eee ee ee 


Branches. 


No. 


Member- 
ship 


Reported. 


No. 
13,500 


230,547 


1 No branches reported in Canada. 


Table 13 shows the numbers of branches and the reported total membership of 
Canadian central labour bodies operating in Canada at the close of 1938. At the 
foot of the table are shown the statistics of the National Catholic and independent 
unions, thus giving a grand total of all Canadian unions that have no affiliation 
with the international movement. When these figures are added to the totals of 
internationally affiliated unions shown in Table 12, the result corresponds to the 


total labour union membership in Canada as shown at p. 770. 
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13.—Canadian Central Labour Bodies Operating in Canada, Showing Individual 
Numbers of Branches and Memberships, as at Dec. 31, 1938. 


Branches Member- 


Organization. or ship 
Affiliates. | Reported. 
No. No. 

‘Rrades and abour Congress, Of Candide 6% a.cicicies +.ccisne bis estates Bere « vis cna areh oan Oen 1171 14,634 
AleGanedian Conrress Of Labour sce t et ec cee aes ake celeb eee cube me eo ee 1031 10,969 
@Wanddian Hederationio£ Labounic.).riindee se eiiast cae at oben Cmte ies Ges bia. ders 51 291 
SORE Vy OLSOES € ONO AL DOLGS is cae acetate asic creas lod /ele,« odieiiis oosncaioeie ewisle case 6 10 812 
Building Workers of Canada, Amalgamated?............... cc ccc cc cee cceeeeeues 15 1,420 
Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association, Canadian Brussels................0.+0- 7 180 
Crvil Servants of Canads; Amaleamateds.7.05... ccc oss es bcos eles tu duel ec 44 4,800 
Civil Service Association of Alberta’. ............ccc cece cece sec cceseceeseeccees 14 1,710 
Hlectrical Trades:Union; Canadiant:. ge csaicko ieee css hiacdhecacecssecnes 2 450 
Engineers of Canada, National Union of Operating!.................eceeeeveeees 4 2,331 
Engineers, Canadian Association of Stationary..............0.ceccceeeeeseceees 26 800 
Express Hmployees; Brotherhood of ss: Yb eters rot. Sohise bea aedile eee 29 1,762 
Nearmer-abour UmIONn, NOW, DruniwiCkcsic sence < vsuis si ooo tenses eens ies leche 20 1,770 
Fishermen’s Federation of Nova Scotia............... cc cece cece cece cece eeeees 8 1,262 
ishermen’s Union, Pacific Coast................ “Guilt 2 ge An pe een Ger aA rein 19 1,169 
Letter Carriers, Federated Association of8.......... 0... ccc gece ccc cc ce ceceswecs 70 1,920 
Marine Engineers of Canada, National Association of8.................-. 000 ee 16 872 
Musieians-@snadian Pegerasion O12./.f:8 cs eras ee hee hae Scie Secs are Ue as ihe osee oe 1 20 
Native brotherhood of British: Columbiavss. 25. he ciaes calles nc coldesle dle dere .tonku 17 3,394 
CONE BIS UR DIBTIE ace sea inp Ar  ec true aot obs ed Sodas a eth ety et ga 35 6,461 
Postalskimploy.ees, Canadiant yma ys See. oes Selim ks es Sed eo 29 1157 
Brinting brades sUnion, Canadian Nationals yo: syed oe 0. 3 choo thersie cin eels ered 260 
Railway Employees, Canadian Brotherhood off..............ccceeseccecceeeees 177 15,305 
Railwaymen, Canadian. Association Of o..jc:c< 6.0.6 dc, oe ech eswies eierele others o cle erorciand ele o> 76 3,354 
Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation, Dominion................ccccccceceeeeeeeees iif 890 
SeamenissUniont Canadianti ox i jf eee eek re sks ss eee dem 5 5,800 
Ships’ Employees, Canadian Brotherhood of?................cceecccceceeseeees 3 4,771 
Shoe Workers’ Union and Allied Crafts, Canadian..................00eeeeeeeeee 4 1,400 
Steel Workers eNational Union, Algomat hip cates. oe iate occ’. jajs.cie seit « ddious, guais.s siale’s 1 1,800 
Totals ee. t: terete ned.) es, cntaedes ag! eee! 878 91,764 
Nationa ls@apkolicr UniIONs satan s cette eae ee ee eed LS RO Uke ae 292 50,188 
TIC SHONG eNO CIOS tants ier soi Sree rahi aise ose stad as Rw pS EA 62 12,540 
Grand Totals, Non-International Bodies................ 1,232 154,492 

1 Local branch unions under direct charters at the close of 1938. 2 Affiliated with Canadian 

Federation of Labour. 3 Affiliated with Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 4 Affiliated 


with All-Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Canada and the International Labour Organization.*—The International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set up in 1919 in accordance with 
Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace to promote the improvement of industrial con- 
ditions by legislative action and international agreement. 


The Organization comprises the International Labour Conference, which 
meets annually and is composed of four representatives of each Member State, 
two of whom are Government delegates, while two represent employers and workers, 
respectively, and the International Labour Office in Geneva, which functions as a 
secretariat of the annual conference and also collects and publishes information on 
subjects relating to industrial life and labour. The Office is under the control of a 
Governing Body, consisting of 32 persons appointed by the International Labour 
Conference, of whom 16 represent governments, 8 represent employers, and 8 repre- 
sent workers. In addition to its control of the Labour Office, the Governing Body 
is charged with the preparation of the agenda of the annual conference. 


* On this subject see also the 1921 Year Book, pp. 607-609; the 1922-23 Year Book, pp. 704-707; and the 
1924 Year Book, pp. 666-670. 
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Under the terms of the Peace Treaties, 8 of the government seats on the Govern- 
ing Body are held by the countries of “chief industrial importance”. Canada has 
been designated as one of these 8 States of chief industrial importance. There are. 
at present 55 countries comprised in the membership of the International Labour 
Organization, including nearly all of the industrial States of the world. Germany 
and Italy ceased to be members of the Organization in October, 1935, and in De- 
cember, 1939, respectively, and the withdrawal of Japan will become effective in 
November, 1940. The League of Nations expelled Russia from its membership 
following the invasion of Finland, and the Governing Body, at its meeting in Feb- 
ruary, 1940, took similar action in connection with Russia’s membership in the 
International Labour Organization, at the same time according representation on 
the Governing Body to Belgium and the Netherlands to replace the Italian and 
Russian vacancies. 


Mr. Hume Wrong, the Permanent Delegate of Canada to the League of Nations, 
Geneva, represents the Government of Canada at the meetings of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office. At the triennial election of the Governing 
Body in 1937, Mr. P. M. Draper, the President of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, was elected as a deputy member of the workers’ representatives on this 
body. 


Canada is also represented on the following committees of technical experts 
that have been set up by the International Labour Office: Mixed Advisory Agri- 
cultural; Permanent Agricultural; Management; Public Works; Accident Prevention; 
Social Insurance; Automatic Coupling; Industrial Hygiene; Workers’ Spare Time; 
Joint Maritime Commission; Women’s Work; Statistical Experts; and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and Placing. Some of these experts and specialists are specially 
qualified to represent the interests of certain categories of workers; others are in- 
tended rather to aid the Office in various fields of scientific research. 


The International Labour Office is being continually looked to from different 
parts of the world for information and guidance in respect of industrial, social, and 
labour information. At a meeting of the Emergency Committee (which has been 
set up to act in the place of the Governing Body, owing to the difficulty at present 
of the latter’s meeting as a whole), both the employer and worker representatives 
joined with those of the Governments in urging that the functions of the Office should 
be maintained as fully as possible during the War. Meetings of technical experts 
which had been scheduled to be held in Geneva during the autumn had to be can- 
celled, owing to the outbreak of hostilities. 


The conclusions of the International Labour Conference are cast in the form of 
draft conventions or recommendations, addressed to the national governments 
that comprise the membership of the International Labour Organization. A 
two-thirds majority of the Conference is required for the adoption of either a draft 
convention or a recommendation. Under the terms of the Treaties of Peace, the 
Member States are bound to bring the draft convention or recommendations before 
the authority or authorities within whose competence the subject matter lies, for the 
enactment of legislation or other action. Thus the findings of the Conference 
become binding on the various countries concerned only if and when action regarding 
them is taken by the latter. 


Twenty-five sessions of the International Labour Conference have been held 
since its inception in 1919. Sixty-seven draft conventions and 66 recommendations 
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have been adopted at these annual gatherings. The draft conventions and recom- 
mendations of the Conference have, among other subjects, related to the following: 
hours of labour; measures for the avoidance of unemployment; employment condi- 
tions of women and children; employment conditions of seamen; employment in 
agriculture; weekly rest; statistics of immigration and emigration; principles of 
factory inspection; inspection of emigrants on board ship; workmen’s compensation 
for accidents and occupational diseases; social insurance; minimum wages; pre- 
vention of accidents to dockers; forced labour; holidays with pay; and regulation of 
hours of work of salaried employees and of workers in mines, manufacturing in- 
dustries, road transport, and agriculture. 


Up to December, 1939, 849 ratifications of these conventions had been regis- 
tered with the League of Nations, of which 12 were conditional or with delayed 
application; 56 had been approved by the competent national authority; and 138 
had been recommended to the competent national authority for approval. 


Canadian Action on Draft Conventions and Recommendations.—Nine draft 
conventions in all have been ratified by the Dominion, namely, those relating 
to: (1) minimum age for employment of children at sea; (2) unemployment indemnity 
for seamen in case of the loss or foundering of a ship; (8) minimum age for employ- 
ment as trimmers and stokers; (4) medical examination of children and young 
persons employed at sea; (5) seamen’s articles of agreement; (6) marking of the 
weight on heavy packages transported by vessels; (7) limitation of hours of work 
in industrial undertakings to eight in the day and forty-eight in the week; (8) weekly 
rest in industrial undertakings; and (9) creation of minimum wage-fixing machinery. 
The first four of these conventions were ratified in March, 1926, following the 
adoption of legislation by Parliament to give effect to the proposals that were 
respectively involved. The next two were ratified in June, 19388, legislation to 
implement them having been embodied in the Canada Shipping Act, 1934. The 
latest three conventions were ratified in March, 1935, following the adoption of legis- 
lation by Parliament on these respective subject matters, i.e., hours of labour, 
weekly rest, and minimum wages. Doubts having arisen as to the legal competence 
of the Dominion Parliament to deal with these matters, a reference was submitted 
to the Supreme Court of Canada, which was later carried in appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The judgments of the latter body, given in 
January, 1937, were to the effect that all three of these statutes were ultra vires of 
the Parliament of Canada. 

At the 1935 session of Parliament a resolution was also adopted approving of 
another draft convention of the International Labour Conference, namely, that relat- 
ing to safety of workers engaged in loading and unloading ships, with a view to its 
subsequent ratification. This convention, however, has not been ratified to date. 


Section 6.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


Subsection 1.—Fatal Industrial Accidents. 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1903, the data being obtained from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
and various other governmental authorities; from departmental correspondents; and 
from press clippings. 
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14. Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, by Industries, 1935-39. 


Numbers of Fatal Accidents. || Percentages of Fatal Accidents. 


Industry. | 
1935. ) 1936. ) 1937. | 1938. |1$39.1}] 1935. | 1936. | 1987. | 1938. | 1989.1 
Aomicultiimeiccec.eitet oon iee erin Waeras & e24 127) 561566 16S 23h 11-5 il 2-5] eal. a bey 
OL LING Merino eee Seite ste ethene enters ee Gk woe 149} 143 14.1" Tf: Sina d2-0) vl2-0\ che oto, 
Fishing and trapping. .05.. 6.00.06. 38 57 52 30 QSOS oT Dell hore Dire sG ih ao 27) 
ining, non-ferrous smelting, and ' 
QUSET YING ot nn Mat Ge 175) Sel eco ieee oS 161) 17-4) 16-3] 16-1] 21-7) 15-6 
Manutactunine Gass eee ents: <onied 133 112 157 136 105] 13-2) 10-1) 12-6) 11-6) 10-2 
Constructionten or ans. eee 103 105 170 154 127), 10-2 9°51) 13-6) F13-2) 12-3 
Electric light and power.............. 25 14 23 19 258 253 1.8)P 1-6 2e4 
Transportation and public utilities.... 184; 240} 227 166 174) 18-2} 21-7; 18-2} 14-2] 16-9 
Frade ; 2020). LAR es teehee ee. oe 44 45 46 44 SS 14 -4re4elie Ss 7 dacSi. cond 
SOrvilCGcceene eee ae rele bette te. sper 66 89 65 66 70. 6:5] 8-0) 5°2) 5-7) 6:8 
Miscellancotis 4.07, someone eee ee 1 4 1) Nil Nil 0-1 0-4; 0-1 - - 
Potalsie... os cone eneae ts: 1,009) 1,107] 1,247) 1,167) 1,931)) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 


1 Figures subject to revision. 


Causes of Fatal Accidents.—The classification of fatal accidents in 1939, by 
causes, shows that the largest number, 291, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.”’.. This includes all accidents caused by cars or engines, includ- 
ing mine and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other power vehicles and horse- 
drawn vehicles, as well as moving implements, water craft, and aircraft. 

“Falls of persons” caused 194 fatalities, including those who fell into pits, 
shafts, holds of vessels, harbours, rivers, etc. Next in order as a cause came “falling 
objects”, 174in number. Other fatalities, by cause, were: 142 caused by dangerous 
substances, including electric current, explosives, hot and inflammable substances, 
gas fumes, boiler explosions, etc.; 33 by the handling of heavy or sharp objects; 29 
caused by animals, including 22 by horses; 28 caused by striking against or being 
struck by objects; 23 caused by hoisting apparatus; 21 caused by working machines; 
13 by prime movers; and 3 by tools. The category ‘other causes” includes 80 
fatalities: 88 were the result of industrial disease, strain, ete., 19 of lightning, frost, 
storms, and sunstroke, 11 of cave-ins, landslides, ice-jams, etc., 9 of shooting and 
violence, 1 of drowning not elsewhere classified, and 2 for which no particulars are 
available. 

Numbers of industrial accidents, fatal and non-fatal, dealt with by the various 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, are included in Subsection 2, below, 
dealing with workmen’s compensation. 


Subsection 2.—Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. 


An account of the development of workmen’s compensation legislation in 
Canada from employers’ liability legislation is given at pp. 744-746 of the 1927-28 
Year Book, while a summary of the legislation with regard to workmen’s compen- 
sation, including a statement of the scale of compensation in each province, as at 
Jan. 1, 1938, appears in the general sketch of labour legislation in Canada at pp. 
795-796 of the 1938 edition. 


Operations of the Workmen’s Compensation Boards.*— Nova Scotia.— 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1915, but became effective only 
on Jan. 1, 1917. During the twenty-three years between that date and Dee. 31, 
1939, 182,260 accidents were reported to the Board of which 167,305 were com- 
pensated. Prior to Jan. 1, 1920, medical aid was furnished in special cases only. 


* Obtained through the courtesy of the respective provincial authorities. 
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15.—Compensation and Medical Aid Paid, and Accidents Compensated by the Nova 
Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1930-39. 


Notre.—Estimates for outstanding claims not included. Statistics for the years 1917-29 are given 
at p. 757 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Compensa- Medical Accidents 
ear tion. Aid. Total. Compensated. 
$ $ $ No. 

949 828 129,399 1,079,227 8,821 

951,256 106,578 1,057, 834 6,357 

688,448 84,281 772,729 5,024 

570, 701 69,575 640,276 5,168 

794,717 113,860 908 ,577 8,063 

954,061 130,952 1,085,013 8,971 

POSE rTM MCS Th mag RM eR, & oc. ahes othe RR eae north des 1,160,738 167, 255 1,327,993 10, 246 
USE ciguUne he © WAAL Sais Bm eee OR Rea A ally Sn 1,189,710 190, 846 1,380,556 11,953 
POSTMAN TS orate no (KEES ets we ndchals cw Rote eee abla 1,976,154 206, 233 2,182,387 11,4081 
EQSO Ra we we Fe PRY che! to, BES ss 1,391, 933 189,031 1,580,964 11,456 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


New Brunswick.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of New Brunswick was 
passed in 1918. It extends to a wide range of industries, and is administered by a 
Board of three persons, levying assessments and paying benefits. 


16.—Compensation, Funeral Expenses, and Medical Aid Paid, and Reserves Heid 
by the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1930-39. 


Norts.—Statistics for the years 1920-29 are given at p. 757 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Fatal. Medical Aid. . 


Weekly | Permanent |---| — P gS os its 
Year. Gompensa ee : Doctors’ Hospital | Disability 
soi sadity.| Funeral | Reservefor| Fees and and Reserve. 
Expenses. | Pensions. | Transport- | Nursing 
ation. Service. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
L9SOP secnea et 199,313 92,344 2,682 116,055 TG OR 54,972 6,237 
aR} Wag or eee ewe 181,676 73,774 1,581 72,481 79,021 60,183 1 
LEP IEN eee 5 Gace ad 137,762 71,527 1,403 33,280 68,712 46,907 1 
OAS eee eee oe. 145,063 103 , 742 2,126 63,649 88,304 63,572 20,521 
19345 one es ee 192,207 80,967 2,104 83,485 110, 103 85,724 1 
1035 ee eee 195,763 91,382 2,388 86,161 111,470 83,221 10,273 
1986 oecsesets cs 247,204 88,596 2,290 106, 633 130,266 101, 262 9,347 
LER are 304, 033 79,246 2,101 73,180 140,014 108,521 1 
OBB rs Lees 210,590 57,597 1,478 58,359 94,591 51,144 7,326 
19392: 174,787 49,987 1,705 64,129 66, 842 44,265 5,361 
1 No reserve reported. 2 Figures subject to revision. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission was established 
in 1928 by authority of cc. 79 and 80 of the Statutes of that year. The Act was 
brought into force by proclamation on Mar. 22, 1928, operations of the Commission 
commencing as of Sept. 1, 1928. Under this Act, the Quebec Commission did not 
insure employers against their liability. On Apr. 4, 1931, a new Act (21 Geo. V, 
ce. 100), effective Sept. 1, 1931, provided for state insurance, practically along the 
same lines as the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Ontario. Amendments were 


made to this legislation in 1933, 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938. 
89187—50 
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17.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, 1928-39. 


Accidents : 

Year Claims. Compen- ee nt 
sated. ORM 

No. No. $ 
1998rdrenont he) se yc ak sc chet les od ee ed CAE ae 8,266 2,625 209, 764 
LOD tern tire et ory ts = Latina rine oat cae We Rhea a at 29. 25,610 21,377 3,229,554 
TRUE TUEs 2S Ne ae AEE oon ee Sere ae Jon Cie Ra attra s cary REAPS Cerca A 20,900 19,850 3,792,346 
LOSE (SomMoOnt hen Oude’ Chctrie wee Sr ics Ae enh Maken R a 12,534 13,204 2,758,785 
19S Te4eimonths) Newel ct.. = te He eenm ocean: ee ee ee ie re & 12,734 12 Cid: 1,237, 738 
LUE Ack ie REA Seda aii: 1 iti ln RR SOE NOS 8 RRR cy, ee ee ae eae 34,414 30, 643 3,048,055 
ITE Re SEs CD a9 8 a Gr Oo atin ean ce oe 30,462 26,723 2,237,504 
AMG «Fe ton et ee, ae ERM 1s Eee AR EB, het A AE a aan 35,436 31,557 2,579,002 
TQS a cco. ot: BE sepa RM MR Meco, oi EAS Motels. cave k Ne GRRE tN es as 40,521 35,163 3,396,413 
DROSS ih 15 Seance eRe i. Sa A oe ee 2S oA | RR en 2S ee eae 43, 838 39,581 3,917,462 
LS S73 aot BSNS VALS 2 Ress” GRA ere 7 os, Se ieee ae oe Oa Go ea 70,355 62,616 5,669,368 
1 OAR er Fay coe ene Pee Oe Ce Se Weeds COMMAS NOR ema A 58,335 51,760 4,597,875 

BOSON: etrtaete cs eeeer tae eeaete ene, teen Te tener hee he aan en ote Lacan cee A 54,000 47,900 


4,105,646 


1 Figures subject to revision. 


Ontario.—Under the system operated by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board in Schedule 1, where the liability is collective, 24 classes of industries pay 
various percentages of their payrolls annually to the Board, and escape individual 
civil liability for accidents and certain specified industrial diseases. The percentage 
of payroll collected by the Board is graded according to the degree of hazard in the 
occupation and ranged, in 1939, from 15 cents per $100 of payroll in needle trades 
to $10 in window cleaning. The average for all classes was $1-06 per $100 which 
amounted to $530,262,800. Certain other industries under Schedule 2, including 
municipal undertakings, railways, car shops, telegraphs, telephones, ete., are made 
individually liable to pay the rates of compensation fixed under the Act. Employees 
of the Dominion or of the Province, killed or injured in the discharge of duty, are 
by special legislation placed on the same footing as those of private employers of the 
second class. 

During the year 1939, 54,405 accidents were paid for, including 237 cases of 
death, 988 of permanent disability 23,213 of temporary disability, and 29,967 in 
which medical aid only was provided; the latter are all under Schedule 1, as medical 
aid for Schedule 2 cases and Crown cases is furnished directly by the employer. 


18.—Compensation and Medical Aid Paid, and Accidents Reported by the ds) 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1930-39. 


Nortre.—Statistics for the years 1915-29 are given at p. 759 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded. Accidents Reported. 
ee Schedule 1. Schedule 2 
_  |———. and Crown Total Schedule | Schedule C ns Total 
Compensa-| Medical | Compensa-| Benefits. 12 2k Powe, res 
tion. Aid. tion. 
$ $ $ $ No. No. No No. 

19305, oak 4,942,756 1,336,046 1,144,216 7,423,018 61,490 4,486 3,291 69, 267 
LOS gece. 3,917,045 1,060, 763 1,043,584 6,021,392 46,069 8,348 3,477 52,894 
1982 berets 3, 202, 639 817,240 1,105,741 5,125,621 35,264 2,474 ate 41,470 
1933 45.68... 2,298,788 667,582 732,699 3,699,069 Shay 1,890 2,929 38,042 
1OSae. ee 2,745,239 841,738 912,730 4,499,707 44,858 2,244 7,628 54,730 
TO8b, ee 3,225, 899 1,037,683 1,050,531 5,314,113 50,690 2,208 5,648 58,546 
1936.20 th 3,553,282 1,058,642 1,031, 874 5,643,798 55,878 2,515 2,989 61,382 
1G37 desks 3,837,589 1,251,848 1,040,523 6,129,961 64,845 2,554 3,183 70,582 
WS Sir 4,362,618 1,153, 895 947,748 6,464,261 1 t i 59, 834 
LOSOR a ose 4,174,408 1,094, 693 883 , 306 6,152,407 1 % 1 60,520 


1 Not available. 


a 
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Manitoba.—Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Mar. 1, 1917, 
Part I of the Act, dealing with workmen in hazardous occupations, is administered 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, which charges insurance rates according 
to the hazard of the industry, the sums received by the workman being in lieu of the 
rights of action previously existing. The Province, the City of Winnipeg, and 
certain corporations operating public utilities are permitted by the law to practise 
self-insurance. . 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board also administers the provisions of the 
Dominion Act respecting payment of compensation of employees of His Majesty 
who are killed or suffer injuries while performing their duties, under c. 15 of the 
Statutes of 1918 and subsequent amendments. The figures given below cover 
accidents dealt with under both provincial and Dominion legislation. 


From the date of the coming into force of the Manitoba Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to Dec. 31, 1938, the Board has dealt with 137,587 compensable 
accidents and paid out $17,371,178 for compensation and medical aid. Of the 
accidents in 1938, 5,089 involved medical aid costs only, 4,004 involved temporary 
and 205 permanent disability, while 33 resulted in death. 


19.—Compensation and Medical Aid Paid, and Accidents Compensated by the Man- 
itoba Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1930-38. 


Nortr.—Statistics for the years 1917-29 are given at p. 760 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded. 
Accidents 
Year. eRe Coca Peeps 
Gemaperee i Migdies | roe, 
$ $ $ No. 

1930 ca see dn Sep OR eats ew ostvy Sd «bord ehyera ged’ fyat aie 952,760 240, 734 1,193,494 8,310 
LICR Araneta ag iin le det ati a er rae ake ale 670,461 177,552 848,013 6,671 
NOS Aeeeeyrae aa eee ee te eats cae TTR on 636,975 165,969 802,944 5,695 
RSS erm reiety Sic foe ee i ais hoes cleats och peek ao 456,180 141,536 597,716 5,505 
ON? ampibetal atm GOL ne Le A i eee se A & 532,276 169,598 731,874 ~ 6,578 
CURIE Suan Sea etn RN eae anni ee muerte | HA a cies 572,262 189, 829 762,091 8,237 
LATOR 52.5 eee SS RE, A, oe ee Ae, SR Ree aan 702,321 211,307 913 , 628 9,299 
LNG oy eee es a AS A eS eg. ee 688,312 204,259 892,571 9,153 
LOSS RRM Rice Ree Le otis RIAA LOY. Sete Delis op d tie 784 , 816 202,925 987,741 9,331 


Saskatchewan.—The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act became 
fully effective July 1, 1930, and covers practically all employees in the Province 
except railway employees engaged in the running trades, casual workers, farm and 
ranch labourers, domestic and menial servants, janitors, retail-store employees, and 
persons who cannot be classed as workmen. 

The Act is administered by a Board of three and imposes compulsory collective 
liability on the employers concerned. The schedule of benefits is similar to that 


provided by other compensation Acts. 
80187—503 
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20.—Compensation and Medical Aid Paid, and Accidents Compensated by the 
Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1930-39. 


Benefits Awarded. 


ATER EPR ONT SIE SSO AecidGnts 
Year. Compen- 

Compensa-| Medical sated. 

tion. Aid. Total. 
“ee $ $ No. 

TOZO0UCG MON GENS) ee cen ce eee Gace etic eee 131,338 28,434 159,772 2,639 
LOST Sh, EV ROSS Mes Axes SNR Rees Ce otis oe tate tere 308, 662 100, 748 409,410 3,969 
WO32. 2 Sale hess vetcovay Sval ay Sure ree SPM PEeRea hears © oie ce eke ares eh Soho ae 255,933 73,398 329,331 2,844 
LOB Sie here cis eha She Menaeie AG ae et emtoce era anare tie Sus a bareronefr ae 224,738 58,099 282, 838 2,389 
TOBA Biv, win 8 sponcasurtatead Oem ec creases eeabells Biase usa esos e: Motels velsueneiniees 207, 842 60,029 267,871 3,222 
[OSB er cere eee re ao ere cr eine Me meee e Sieeverente 245,065 70,670 315,735 3,568 
LOB Gc vemercer settee «a eee Oe Mike AIS Aa CEN Ree 357,545 89, 930 447,475 4,642 
OS emanate See haeht eros MONO RR yo scle.e sche aie oor pearance 349, 862 98,928 448,791 4,296 
VOSS. Wiad «a c54.eaceccoseeee arte ole, « MATAR LE RRO SIRS EAI « 369, 711 106, 874 476,586 4,219 
TOD ee key Ae eras Be ce SB ee cit a Ree ta. 388,848 103,897 492,745 4,984 


Albertaa—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1918 became effective Aug. 1, 
1918, as regards mining, and Jan. 1, 1919, in respect of almost all industries except 
agriculture, railroading, and the operation of retail stores and offices. Railroading 
(except for the running trades) was brought within the scope of the Act in 1919, 
and a further amendment in 1928 left only conductors and trainmen exempt from 
the operations of the Act. 

The amounts shown in Table 21 do not include sums transferred to the pension 
fund, nor do they include administration expenses nor sums set aside to cover estimated 
liabilities. The numbers of accidents compensated, shown in the last column, do 
not include claims disposed of by payment of accounts for medical aid only. 


21.— Compensation and Medical Aid Paid, and Accidents Reported and Compensated 
by the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1930-39. 


Norr.—Statistics for the years 1921-29 are given at p. 761 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded. ' ‘Accidante 
tear. Compen Medical ie deere Compen- 
pions veri Total. sated. 
$ $ $ No. No 

1980 gt. ascot yee ae ee ne: aie ate 498,015 264,780 762,795 12,607 6,091 
LOST ed SO ee eee eee 452,643 216,212 668, 855 10,049 4,878 
OSD & cik..c-< tie ei Rae Ie es Seo 407,284 203, 745 611,029 8,974 4,607 
1938; 0.63 J cc See SR ee eae 291,406 143,675 435,081 8,160 3,398 
1 Oo: ie MURAI a In chain aio single vicar enews EtOear 312,092 169,490 481,582 9,608 4,090 
NOD Siero occ eSrde ise Ce 353, 292 205, 891 559,183 11,058 4,813 
NOG dls, ¢ .<ota ds ck ee ee ee 436,498 262,801 699,299 12,381 4,834 
TOS TE Ore. cmos Cee Oe nbc ee ee ae 446,716 290, 733 737,449 1B 69 Wis 5,096 
03 Srmtetsl. .. cudt ce . dec tel eee erotic Eee 468,626 317,807 786,433 13,377 6,367 
IORI Ai) eee ark SPAR AT ot 8S Re ae 464,398 339,388 803,786 13,504 6,584 


British Columbia.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Jan. 1, 1917, 
provides compulsory accident insurance in almost every industrial occupation 
carried on in the Province. Insurance rates levied against employers are graded 
according to the hazard of the industry. All employers under the Act are required, 
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in addition, to deduct one cent per day or part thereof from the wages of eash em- 

ployee and to remit this money to the Board to the credit of the medical aid fund. 

This fund provides all necessary medical, surgical, and hospital expenses for injured 

employees. 

22.—Compensation and Medical Aid Paid, and Accidents Compensated by the 
British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1930-38. 


Norr.— Figures for the years 1917-29 are given at p. 762 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded. 


Year. Claims 
C ted (gross). 
ompen- edica 
sation. Aid. Total. 
$ - § 3 No. 
LOZ Otero ice eins ca eitae «oon haus ae eR Rema » Stare 3,403, 743 773,397 | 4,177,140 33, 285 
TQS aria eee raG <b oh iem sire ake Gist des cs Uae eyes dee 2,572,254 568,289 | 3,140,543 25,877 
LL AE 1 2 ae i, RO ae ap yn Re 1,860,021 447,423 | 2,307,445 19,011 
Lee eee rc. a ciebeter ot ivy ciak soiTe caso che ta tole Pace thc ities Wieheise ba fRts 1,501,700 368,482 1,870,183 18,274 
UY Viens alt eae ae ae oe Pee re reg it 1,590,817 410,126 | 2,000,943 22,354 
MOBO et ot) ASCs cana oe, GIR i oo oe ERG wo os Rie oe 2,092,389 506,741 | 2,599,130 26,280 
ROSG esp at AOR ee vs sie astele c sues Srttehs swondle Maya REE lh Be 2,536, 166 595,894 | 3,132,060 29,677 
LOR diriaan crt en sie) . fee aie Buckie ke Adon ae RoR, Oe ie R 2,966,110 684,115 | 3,650,225 35,005 
POSS ree sie areas tic she b Saletan opctondeld ob oak DT eet abs 3,182,762 701,953 | 3,884,715 31,505 


Section 7.—Strikes and Lockouts. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. 

The items in the columns headed “Time Loss in Man-Working Days’ in Tables 
23-25, are calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly involved in 
strikes and lockouts by the number of working days they are so affected during the 
time the disputes are in existence. 


Summary tables of the figures with details as to strikes and lockouts during 
1939 will be found in the Labour Gazette for March, 1940, pp. 211-231. 


Industrial Disputes in Recent Years.—From 1931 to 1937 the figures as 
to numbers of strikes and lockouts, numbers of employees involved, and time loss 
were substantially greater than during the period 1926 to 1930, but were still much 
lower than during the years prior to 1926 when coal-mining strikes involved large 
numbers of employees and resulted in great time loss. In 1938 figures were about 
the same as the average for the period 1926-30 but in 1939, even with fewer strikes 
than in 1938, twice as many workers were involved with a corresponding increase 
in time loss. Since 1931 most of the important disputes have been in clothing 
manufacturing, logging, sawmilling, and woodworking industries, with a substantial 
number in coal mining. In 1939 almost half of the time loss was due to coal- 
mining strikes, chiefly in Nova Scotia. The largest strike of the year in regard to 
time loss was that of employees of three rubber factories at Kitchener, Ont. An 
outstanding dispute was that of fish handlers at Lockeport, N.S. Other important 
strikes were those of coal miners at Blairmore, Alta., coal miners at Estevan, Sask., 
gold miners at Pioneer, B.C. (unterminated at end of year), knitting factory workers 
at Brantford, Ont., and knitting and woollen factory workers at St. Jéréme, Que. 
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23.—Strikes and Lockouts in Coal Mining, Other, and All Industries in Canada, 
1931-39, with Totals for 1901-30. 


Notre.—For the years 1901-20, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 763, and for 1921-30 the 1938 Year Book, p. 763. 


wa Industries Other : 
Coal Mining. Thin Coal Miniee, All Industries. 
Year. Dis- ee Dis- B § Disputes— i te 
putes ime Loss|] putes ime Loss|-—————————_- ime Loss 
in Exist- Worker ‘| in Man- |lin Exist- Wworeere in Man- |1, Ryist-| Beoin- | Workers | in Man- 
ence ied Working || ence ed Working a: he Involved.| Working 
during | Y°'"""-| Days. || during | YY} Days. during re Days. 
Year. Year. Year. | Year. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Totals, 
1901-30.. 388 |266,148 |8,975,412 || 3,463 |716,355 |13,890,333 | 3,851 | 3,736 | 982,503 |22,865,745 
1OSU hemes Th ages BAY 11,523 79 | 8,609 | 192,715 88 86 10,738 204, 238 
OSD eee Bonln Osos Una toe, 100 83 | 14,850 | 122,234 116 111 23,390 255,000 
WOR BIS gig 21 | 3,028 33,019 104 | 23,530 | 284,528 125 122 26,558 317,547 
1934 Seats 26 | 11,461 91,459 165 | 34,339 | 483,060 191 189 45, 800 574,519 
UBB YS ae Be 1k fog fetal 61,032 103 | 27,138 | 222,996 120 1205 e335 209 284,028 
ISB Oe D2 Se0DD 56, 766 13421926, 1507 je 2204231 156 155 34,812 276,997 
RBS Sosy see 44 | 15,477 | 112,826 234 | 56,428 | 773,567 278 274 71,905 886,393 
19385 NA dpe orOod 21,366 122 | 15,341 Teale 147 142 20,395 148,678 
19390 a. AS St 1025) tile 274 74 | 9,936 | 118,314 122 120 41,038 224,588 


In 1939 the important strikes by industries were located in the provinces as 
follows: in Ontario in rubber, knitted -goods, cotton manufacturing, and sheet 
metal industries; in Quebec in men’s clothing, and knitted and woollen goods 
industries; in Nova Scotia in coal mining, trade (fish handling and automobile 
service stations), and steel manufacturing; in New Brunswick in shipbuilding; in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta in coal mining; in British Columbia in gold mining and 
lime manufacturing. 


24.—Strikes and Lockouts, Showing Numbers of Workers Involved and Time Loss, 
by Provinces, 1938 and 1939. 


1938. 1939. 
oper Time Loss. Time Loss. 
rovince. — We 
F Workers : Workers 
Disputes. Man- PGs Disputes. Man- PaG@e 
Involved. Workine of Involved. Working oF 
Days. Total. ° Days. Total. 
No No No No. No No 
Pak island 23. 7 1 67 166 0-1 2 150 175 0-1 
Nova Scotia...... 26 4,468 24,441 16-4 44 29,527 97,435 43-4 
New Brunswick. 4 855 4,180 2-8 5 94 1,365 0:6 
Quebec Mi 19 2,191 10,533 7-1 18 2,504 16,165 7-2 
OWtaliOsne,, <8. 64 8,308 72,984 49-1 34 LEY 60, 226 26-8. 
Manitoban.....:. 8 415 967 0:7 4 144 579 0:3 
Saskatchewan... 3 481 3,400 2-3 1 400 14,000 6-2 
AD OR UA eis Sous 5 Mi 1,720 9,874 6-6 10 1,574 19,043 8-5 
British Columbia. . 10 790 19, 633 13-2 4 913 15,600 6-9 
Interprovincial.... 1 1,100 | 2,500 1-7 Nil - - > 
Totals: nose 147 20,395 | 148,678 100-0 122 41,0388 | 224,588 100-0 


} 


— 
i 
. 
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In 1938 the most important strikes and lockouts occurred in manufacturing 


(mainly in textiles, clothing, etc.; metal products; and miscellaneous wood products), 


mining, transportation and public utilities, and fishing and trapping; and during 


1939 in manufacturing (mainly rubber products; textiles, clothing, etc.; and metal 


products), mining, and trade. 


25.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1938 and 1939. 


1938. 1939. 
_| Workers Time Workers Time 
Industry. ‘ber Involved. Loss. Yr qi Involved. Loss. 
fo) of 
Teer Nine Bea wu, ag Dis- |Num-| P:©: | Man- | P.C. 
putes.| ber. [7.2 orking) 0! | |putes.| ber of |Working) of 
Total.| Days. |Total. : * |Total.| Days. |Total. 
A STICUIETTOV oor. ore atecan es 1 10} 0-1 85; 0-1] 1 1 ~ 1 - 
LPS EG VT ee 2 Nee a) eaten Se ea 4| 870) 4-3) 1,750) 1-2 1 70) 0-1 210} 0-0 
Fishing and Trapping.......... 8} 1,848) 9-1) 22,744) 15-3 1 15} 0-0 40; 0-0 
Mining: C60.2 eel. oo kk 26| 5,066) 24-8) 21,402) 14-4 50/31,333| 76-4) 122,074) 54-4 
ne Ee pee 2 i de: aL ae ; 43 7,901 19-3 80,962 36-1 
egetable foods, etc............ . i . 2: = 
Tobacco and liquors........... 1 9 0-1 100; O-1) 1 1 a 1 = 
oe Pe ACT Te ; 2 : 31 0-1 ; 175 0-1 6} 2,062 5-0} 42,460} 18-9 
numal 40008 : ay. sales: (02 - _ 1 = i 
Boots and shoes (leather)...... 6 715 So ae: Ye ac) ea 1 16} 0-0 64 0-0 
Fur, leather, and other animal 
LOUNGES A uae oat ees Sele slee Og so, SOOKE OS 2 76] 0-2 508} 0-2 
hel clothine; 6tC4.< assis s ’ 18 3261 17-0 2,474 17-1 ‘ 19] 3,840} 9-4) 27,835} 12-4 
MEY ANCL PAPOL: shied io Raerstone o 5 = - 1 = 1 = 
Printing and publishing......... 5). / 202 TOs wel 193 1-2 1 20; 0-1 60} 0-0 
Miscellaneous wood products... 10) 991) 4-9} 18,991} 12-8 4) 381) 0-9 1,005} 0-5 
Metal proGUciss: /aa0.. sss 13) 1,232} 6-0} 10,783 7:2 Maleate ln oct 6,370} 2-9 
Non-metallic minerals, chemi- 
EEL LRU HTS Ve etn re se Dl peso 1-4] 12,533) 8-4 1 104; 0-3}. 2,500) 1-1 
Miscellaneous products......... 1 88) 0-4 528} 0:4 2 130} 0:3 160} O-1 
Construction. >.........:.....-: 15} 879) 4-3) 1,328) 0-9 11} 683) 1-7; 1,414) 0-6 
aapeanies and structures........ ‘ St = 4181. 4° 20 888 0-4 : 3 149} 0-4 295 0-1 
MLW atkcterm crsasiccs oie, one 0-8 Som sree 1 - - 1 - 1 —— 
a ee rae RR). Sao TSS, 1 1 - 1 a : 1} 150) = =0-4 600} 0:3 
RAC Oa eG Soe a Scales oleae e 1 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 
FHGN Way eter alee. aren 4| 407] 2-0 493) 0-3 6! 377) 0-9 504; 0-2 
Canal, harbour, waterway...... 1 1 = 1 - 1 1 = 1 _ 
‘Miscellaneous:..0.2.. 0. ...06650% 3 54 0:3 232 0-2 1 7} ~=©0-0 15] 0-0 
Transportation and Public 
sah et OS ae. PS ae gs 9} 2,519) 12-3) 9,517) 6-4 4; 265) 30-6 = 7 
HOAMUTAMWAVS fy. ciscisc > purdelne: i 1 - 1 - 1 80) 0-2 0 : 
Electric railways..:...........% 1 1 - 1 - 1 1 ~ 1 - 
Water transportation........... . 1 - 1 ~ 3 185 0:4 265 0-2 
Local transportation........... St te 430| 7-0)" 35160] 2d 2 1 - 1 ~ 
Telegraph and telephone.......| 1 1 - 1 = 1 4 ~ 1 - 
Electricity and gas............. 1 1 - 1 - 1 1 - 1 - 
MES COLA COU oy SNe cio. « fata 1 1 ~ 1 1 1 - 1 — 
jie eal BER OMS Sots 3 ere at: 5| 1,489} 7-3) 3,439) 2-3) 4| 563) 1-4! 18,864) 8-4 
MUGABE sy cytes whale es leltele cies 2 <j 4.0 kana 1 L = 1 = 1 i = 1 a 
Service i pee eae. 6} 254) 1-2) 7,074 4-7 8} 208) 0-5 699} 30-3 
Public administration?......... 1 1 ~ 1 - 1 1 - 1 - 
deercational ss: 2h. ssh eek ee: 1 1 - 1 - 5 183 0-4 219} 0-1 
Custom and repair............. Si 180 0:0) 15.050), 0:7 1 71 0-0 125} 0-0 
Business and personal.......... 3 74| 0-3} 6,024) 4-0 2 18} 0-1 355} 0-2 
Miscellaneous................... 1 1 - 1 - 1 A - 1 - 
MP OCRIS ceo ewes cae: 147/20,395| 100-0} 148,678! 100-0]  122/41,038| 100-0) 224,588) 100-0 
1 None reported. 2 Non-ferrous smelting is included with ‘‘Mining’’; erection of all large bridges 


is under ‘‘Bridge construction’; water service is under ‘‘Public administration’. 


Causes and Results of Industrial Disputes.—In each of the years since the 
record was begun in 1901, by far the most important cause of disputes has been 
changes in wages, but since 1936 union questions (chiefly union recognition, the 
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discharge of workers for union activity or membership, the employment of union 
members only) have led to many strikes and caused about 40 p.c. of the total time 
loss. In 1939, changes in wages, as usual, caused the largest number of strikes, but 
union questions were again responsible for many strikes and 50 p.c. of the total 
time loss. An unusually large number were due to other causes affecting wages and 
working conditions, chiefly in coal mining. 


Approximately one-third of all disputes were settled by direct negotiations, 
one-third by conciliation or mediation, and one-third by the return of workers. 
This shows a large increase in the number of disputes settled by conciliation and 
arbitration compared with years previous to 1938, when negotiations ended about 
one-half of all disputes. As for results, the figures show that about one-fourth of 
the workers directly involved were successful, that over one-third were partially 
successful, and the remainder were unsuccessful. 


Section 8.—Wage Rates and Earnings. 


Subsection 1.—Wage Rates and Hours for Various Classes of Labour in 
Canada.* 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for recent 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour, and are published in a series of 
_ bulletins supplementary to the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of this series was 
issued in March, 1921. The records upon which the statistics are based begin in 
most cases with the year 1901. Index numbers have been calculated, with the year 
1913 as base, to show the general movement of wage rates; the series covers slx groups 
of occupations back to 1901, and common factory labour, miscellaneous factory 
trades, and lumbering back to 1911. Average index numbers, weighted according 
to the average numbers of employees in each group as shown in the Censuses of 
1921 and 1931, are also given. Weighting has not been applied within the groups. 
In groups by occupations or industries such as these, weighting makes comparatively 
little difference as rates of wages for the various classes of labour tend to rise and 
fall to the same extent even in different localities. In the three groups of common 
factory labour, miscellaneous factory trades, and logging and sawmilling, the index 
numbers being calculated from samples, the averages are automatically weighted 
by the numbers of samples, which vary according to the numbers of workers in the 
various occupations and industries. The upward movement that appeared in the 
index numbers for some groups in 1934 became general in 1935 and continued in 
1936, 1937, 1938, and to a slight extent in 1939. On steam railways wages were 
increased in 1937 and in 1938, the 1929 rates being restored gradually. 


* A detailed study on the subject of wages and hours of labour in Canada is obtainable from the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. See pp. 774-783 of the 1927-28 Year Book for an article on the ‘‘Wages 
Statistics of the Census of 1921’’ and pp. 797-799 of the 1933 Year Book for ‘‘Earnings in the Census Year 
1931?". 
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26.—Index Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour in Canada, 
1913-39. 


‘Norre.—Rates of wages in 1913=100. Index numbers for 1901-12 are given at p. 674 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Com- | Miscel- | Logging] General 
mon |laneous} and _ |Average, 
Mining.|Factory|Factory| Saw- | Weight- 
Labour.| Trades.| milling.| ed.1 


Build- Print- | Electric] Steam 
Year. ing ne ing Rail- | Rail- Coal 
Trades.| ~'#@°*:| Trades.| ways. ways. 


PONS ee ae cs 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
LOPE ee 100-8 | 100-5 | 102-4 | 101-0 | 101-4 101-9] 101-0} 103-2 94-7 101-3 
IVEG Shae Soe 101-5 | 101-5 | 103-6 97-8 | 101-7 | 102-3 | 101-0 | 106-2 89-1 102-2 
TOROS pois/oune es xs 3 102-4 106-9 | 105-8 | 102-2} 105-9} 111-7-| 110-4 115-1 109-5 109-5 
BOL sty as tn ts 109-9 128-0 | 111-3 114-6 | 124-6 | 180-8 | 129-2 128-0 | 130-2 125-6 
SUIS tere « 125-9 | 155-2 | 123-7 | 142-9 | 158-0} 157-8 | 152-3 146-8 | 150-5 147-2 
ee Ee on ae Sa 148-2 | 180-1] 145-9 | 163-2 | 183-9] 170-5} 180-2 | 180-2) 169-8 173-4 
L020 ba aisttane a 180-9 | 209-4 184-0 | 194-2 | 221-0 | 197-7} 215-3} 216-8 | 202-7 207-7 
MO a ae ee 170°5 | 186-8 | 193-3 192-1 195-9 | 208-3 190-6 | 202-0 | 152-6 189-9 
DE PAAR BSE ree a eI 162-5 | 173-7 | 192-3 | 184-4 184-4 197-8 | 183-0 | 189-1 | 158-7 180-2 
Lh ON is a 166-4 174-0 | 188-9 | 186-2 186-4 197-8 | 181-7 | 196-1 170-4 184-2 
Peete. haere ss 169-7 | 175-5 | 191-9 | 186-4 | 186-4} 192-4 | 183-2 | 197-6 | 183-1 186-4 
LO2B eee 170-4] 175-4 | 192-8] 187-8 | 186-4 | 167-6] 186-8 | 195-5 | 178-7 185-1 
LAY ps TR Reet i 172-1 177-4 193-3 188-4 | 186-4 167-4 187-3 196-7 | 180-8 186-3 
7 Reet A ee 179-3 | 178-1 | 195-0 | 189-9 | 198-4 | 167-9 | 187-7] 199-4 | 182-8 190-4 
ta ie Ser era’ 185-6 | 180-1] 198-3 | 194-1 | 198-4 | 168-9 | 187-1] 200-9 | 184-3 192-2 
BALE ae Sa Aa 197-5 | 184-6 | 202-3 198-6 | 204:3 168-9 | 187-8} 202-1 185-6 196-0 
ig! Se RE tah 203-2 | 186-6 | 203-3 | 199-4 | 204-3 | 169-4] 188-2 | 202-3] 183-9 197-1 
OSE Re eT als 195-7 | 182-9 | 205-1} 198-6 | 199-2 | 169-4 | 183-4} 197-3 | 163-0 189-1 
Mates A. 178-2 | 174-7 | 194-2} 191-1] 183-9} 164-0] 173-6} 184-3 | 141-3 177-7 
ROSS AEN, A 158-0 | 169-2 | 184-3-| 182-7 | 179-7} 161-9 | 168-1 | 175-7 | 121-7 168-3 
BOR an rene ws 154-8 | 168-0] 183-5 | 182-4 |) 173-7] 162-9] 170-8 | 180-5) 145-1 170-5 
id Rn (ae 159-8 | 169-7 | 184-5 | 183-7 | 183-9] 165-8] 174-9 184-7 | 152:3 175-4 
OMe tay foe a <t 160-8 | 170-1 | 185-2] 185-5 | 183-9 | 165-9 | 179-7| 188-8] 165-9 178-6 
‘Ee ee aa 165-3 | 187-4 | 187-8} 190-5 | 196-1] 166-8 | 195-5 | 203-7] 188-1 191-7 
th One oe 169-4 | 189-3} 190-7 | 193-7 | 204-3 | 174-4 | 199-7 | 210-3] 197-2 | 197-4? 
OE Ee ae nen 170-7 | 189-8 | 191-5 | 194-9 | 204-3 174-5 | 201-4 | 211-8 | 194-3 198-3 

1 Weighted according to average numbers of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931. 2 Revised 


since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. . | 
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In editions of the Year Book prior to 1933, a table of wages and hours of common 
labour in factories for certain cities is given in this section. The information for 
1939 will be found at p. 70 of Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, published 
as a supplement to the Labour Gazette for March, 1940. For the five cities of 
Table 27 the information is now included under heading 5 of the stub. This valu- 
able detailed study is obtainable from the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


27.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades and for Unskilled Factory 
Labour in Certain Cities of Canada, 1939. 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
Occupation. Wages |Hours] Wages |Hours||) Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
Hour. |Week.|| Hour. |Week.]) Hour. |Week.| Hour. |Week.|| Hour. |Week. 
$ No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ No. 
Building 
Trades— 
Bricklayers 
and masons. . 1-00 44 80--90 44 1-00 40 1-10 44 1-10 40 
Carpenters..... -70 44 -70 44 -90 40 85 44 -75--90| 40-44 
Electrical 
workers...... 85 44 75 44 1-00 40 85 44) -75-1-00| 40-44 
Paimterss.25 2h 60 44 66 44 -75 40 -70 44|| -624--80| 40-44 
Plasterers...... -80 44 -80 44 -90 40 1-10 44 1-00 40 
Plumbers...... +85 44 -75| 40-44 1-00 40 95 44 1-00} 40-44 
Sheet-metal 4 
workers...... -70 44 65--75 44 925 40 -70 44 1-00) 40-44 
Stonecutters... -70 44 -80 44 +95 40 -90 44 1-00 4 
~~ Labourers...... 30--40| 44-48 -40| 44-48 -35--50} 40-60 40--45| 44-48 45--50} 40-48 
Metal Trades— | : 
Blacksmiths... 55--90} 40-44 -45--90} 40-55 -47--75| 36-50 -40--73} 44-60 -65--95| 40-44 
Boilermakers. . -55--90) 40-44 -50--90} 40-47 -40--74} 40-48 -55--76 50] -622--95| 40-44 
Machinists..... -60--90} 40-44 -50--85) 40-55 -50--90/373-50 -50--80} 40-50 -60--95} 40-48 
Moulders...... °65--75 44 -50--85| 40-55 -50--85| 24-48 -53--70| 40-54 -70--77| 40-45 
Printing Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Trades— per per per per per 
Compositors, Week Week Week. Week Week 
machine and 
hand, news... 35-00 42||36 -00- 40-45 45-50 40 41-00 46 39-75] 372 
Compositors, 45-50 
machine, and 
hand, job... .|25-00- 44-48)/33 -75— 44-45)/33 -00- 44-4 8]135 -20- 44—48/40-00- 40-44 
35-00 40-00 40-00 38-50 40-50 
Pressmen, news|24-00- 42-48)/32 -00- i 44-48 Boh ; 40-48 40-00 48 47-70 48 
. 43-00 2-10 
Pressmen, job..|25-00- 44—48)/33 -75- 44-45)/33 -00- 44—48)/35 -00- 4448/40 -00- 40-44 
30-00 36-00 40-00 38-50 40-70 
Bookbinders. . .|27-00- 45-47|133 -75- 4533 -00- 44-4 81/33 -00- 44-48]/37 -20- 40-48 
35- 36-00 40-00 39-00 45-00 
Bindery girls...|11-00- 44-4712 -60- 45]|12 -50- 44—48/11-00- 44-4814 -00- 40-48 
12-00 15-30 18-00 16-50 20-00 
Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Electric per per per per per 
Railways— Hour. Hour Hour Hour Hour 
Conductors and 
motormen!... 65 53 “55 54 -60 44 +554 42 63 48 
Linemen....... °50--77 44 53--57 48 72--78 44|| -474--904 44|| -683--97 40 
Shop and barn 
AMEN sb sa ae ok -51--77| 44-52 +34--62 40 -54—-81| 44-48] -42--69 | 44-48) -524--75] 44-48 
Electricians.... 73-82 44 -55--65 40| -60--79| 44-48] -563--69 44 -70--75| = 44 
Trackmen and 
= labourers.... -35--55 44 +35 48 45--50 48 42 48]| -454--54 44 
Unskilled 
Factory 
Labour........ -34--42| 44-50 -25--48 Wy -30--57 es) -30--63] 44-55 +35--60| 40-48 


1 Maximum rates based on length of service; Halifax rate for one-man cars; 5 cents extra for one-man, 
car operators in Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg; Vancouver 6 cents extra. 
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Wages of Farm Labour.—Rates of pay for farm labour reached their highest 
point in 1920. In the next two years farm wages dropped considerably, while from 
1923 to 1929 there was little change. With the downward trend of prices of farm 
produce due to the depression, farm wages also showed marked reductions that 
continued from 1930 to 1933. Since 1934 there have been small increases in each 
year, but the average rates for both males and females are still far below the rates 
paid in the year 19380. 

The figures in Table 28 include only those persons employed as wage-earners 
onfarms. All female wage-earners on farms are included, even though they may be 
employed in a purely domestic capacity. 
28.—Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 

Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1930, and 1938-39, and by Provinces, 1938-39. 


Notz.—M = Males. F = Females. Average wages per month in the summer months for a two-year 
period, and average wages per year for a five-year period are shown in the February issue of the ‘‘Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’. 


Per Month in Summer Season. Per Year. 
Wages Wages 
Province and Year. Wages. Board. and Wages. Board. and 
; Board Board 


—— | | —_ | | SS | SS || | | | | | 


Quebec. .......... 1938 24 11 14 11 38 22 247 | 122] 151 | 113 | 398 235 
1939 24 11 15 11 39 22 243 | 124] 155; 116] 398 240 
Ontario weet .Ji: . 1938 24 15 18 15 42 30 228 | 152] 183; 151 | 411 303 
1939 24 15 17 14 41 29 252 | 165} 188} 155} 440 320 
Manitoba......... 1938 23 11 16 13 39 24 207 | 116) 166 | 136] 373 252 
1939 22 11 15 13 37 24 221 | 124 | 177 | 143.) 398 267 


Saskatchewan... . .1938 22 10 15 13 37 23 203 | 113 | 160 | 1384] 363 247 


Albertais...5..... 1938 25 12 18 15 43 


British és 
Columbia....... 1938 28 16 22 19 50 35 284 170 238 195 522 365 


Subsection 2.—Earnings in the Census Year 1931.* 


The total number of wage-earners in Canada reporting earnings for the census 
year ended June 1, 1931, was 2,476,414 or 96-35 p.c. of all wage-earners and the 
total amount of their earnings was $2,100,552,700. A table at p. 789 of the 1937 
Year Book shows statistics of wage-earners, by sex, and their earnings, for the 
census years 1911, 1921, and 1931. . 


* This information is compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Section 9.—The Regulation of Minimum Wage Rates in 
Canada. 


The regulation of minimum wages is under provincial jurisdiction. Ail of 
the provinces except Prince Edward Island have legislation in effect providing for 
the establishment of minimum wage rates for female employees in certain industries 
and occupations through boards authorized to establish and enforce these minimum 
rates. Such legislation was enacted between 1918 and 1920 in all of these provin- 
ces except New Brunswick. In Nova Scotia the legislation is applicable to female 
workers only, but in the other provinces it now applies both to male and female 
workers. There is also legislation for the restriction of hours of labour which are 
regulated in some of the provinces by the minimum wage boards but in the others 
only under the factory Acts, etc. So far as such legislation has been enacted it is 
covered in the sections on labour legislation occurring in this and earlier editions of 
the Year Book (see Index). 


In British Columbia since 1925, and in Manitoba since 1931, separate orders 
have been effective for some classes of male workers and their scope was much 
extended in 1934 and subsequent years. In New Brunswick, the Labour and In- 
dustrial Relations Act, 1937, which reproduces the provisions of the Fair Wage 
Act, 1936, provides for the establishment of minimum wage rates but no orders of 
general application had been issued by the end of 1989. In Saskatchewan since 
1936, and in Quebec since 1937, all minimum wage orders for females apply also to 
male workers. In Alberta, separate orders for male workers were issued in 1937 
for the first time. In Ontario, under the Minimum Wage Act, 1937, the legislation 
was extended to male workers but only one order for males had been made effective 
by the end of 1939, namely, that relating to the textile industry. In Quebec and 
New Brunswick, wages in logging are regulated under forestry regulation acts. 


In Quebec, since 1934, certain wage rates established through collective agree- 
ments have been made binding on industries in certain districts or throughout the 
Province, under the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934, and later 
under the Workmen’s Wages Act, 1937, and the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1988. The Industrial Standards Acts of Ontario and Alberta in 1935, that 
of Nova Scotia in 1936, and of Saskatchewan in 1937 provided for joint conferences 
of employers and employees for the establishment of wage scales in various industries 
in the districts concerned. 


Information as to minimum wage rates for work under Dominion Government 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of equipment, stores, clothing, etc., 
appears in the paragraphs on Fair Wages in the section on the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour at pp. 744-745. 


Subsection 1.—Minimum Wages for Females. 


The table on pp. 790-791 gives information as to minimum rates of wages and 
as to hours for which these rates are payable under the orders of the various pro- 
vincial boards and commissions in effect at the end of 1939. 


The information here given is intended to afford merely a statistical summary 
of the minimum wages with hours of labour in the provinces and industries affected, 
and, while some of the more significant details have been given in footnotes, it has 
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been found impossible to include the information in such form as to indicate any 
more than the general provisions. 


For complete information it is necessary to refer to the orders of the various 
provincial boards. These have been given in some detail in the Labour Gazette 
from time to time as issued, and in summary form, by provinces, in the Wages and 
Hours Supplement to the Labour Gazette, March, 1940. In some provinces these 
orders include regulations as to employment conditions, sanitary conditions, etc. 
The boards have power to issue licences permitting lower rates of pay to handi- 
capped workers and to meet special conditions in the nature of emergencies. 

In Table 29, pp. 790-791, figures for adult learners and for minors and appren- 
tices are shown in a range covering both classes. There is wide variation in the 
rates for such classes in the several industries and the time allowed for such 
periods varies in most cases from one year to 18 months. Probationary periods 
(usually 3 months) without pay are allowed in some cases—beauty parlours, milli- 
nery, dressmaking in shops, etc. 


Subsection 2.—Minimum Wages for Male Employees. 


Provisions for minimum wage rates for male employees are outlined in the 
Wages and Hours Supplement to the Labour Gazette, March, 1940, a summary of 
which follows:— 

In Prince Edward Island, the City of Charlottetown, as authorized by an amend- 
ment to its incorporating Act, has established by by-law a minimum wage rate of 
35 cents per hour for labourers and workmen engaged by contractors. 


In New Brunswick, the Labour and Industrial Relations Act, 19388, which 
incorporates the Fair Wage Act, 1936, provides for the establishment of minimum 
and overtime rates of wages and maximum hours for both male and female workers. 
Orders have been issued for a number of individual establishments but none of 
general application in any trade or industry. Under the Forest Operations Act, 
1934, the Commission, from Apr. 1, 1939, established for stream-driving a minimum 
average rate of $2-50 per day and board, net, or its equivalent in case of piece work. 
For booming and sorting a minimum rate of 25 cents an hour without board was set. 
After Oct. 1, 1939, for cutting, yarding, and hauling, a minimum rate for each 
employee of $36 and a minimum average rate of $40 per month and board, net, 
were fixed. 

In Quebec, the Fair Wage Act, 1937, replacing the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act, applies to both male and female workers (see Table 29, pp. 790-791). Under 
the Act to Assure Reasonable Wages for Workmen Engaged in Forest Operations, 
1937, a minimum of $45 per month with board is established. An Order in Council 
under the Act, approved Sept. 13, 1939, provides that for youths of 18 to 20 years, 
handicapped persons, and men of 60 years or over, the minimum is $30 per month 
of 26 days, with board; regular hours are limited to 60 per week, with time and a 
quarter for overtime. No one under 18 years of age may be employed, and not 
more than 123 p.c. of employees are to be paid less than the regular minimum of $45. 

In Ontario, until repealed in 1937, the Minimum Wage Act had provided that 
wherever a male employee replaces a female employee in any class of industry, the 
male employee must be paid at least the minimum rate established. This Act was 
replaced by the Minimum Wage Act, 1937, applying to both male and female workers. 
By the end of 1939 only one order, which covers the textile industry, had been 
issued under the new Act and the old orders were still in effect. 
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29.—_Minimum Wage Rates for Female Workers in Canada Under 


Norse.—For further details regarding minimum wage rates for females, see pp. 133-159 of 


Nova Scotia.! Quebec.? Ontario.3 
Wages per Wages per Wages per 
Industry. Week. Week. Week. 
Hours |——--—-——_| Hours |---| Hours 
per per per 
Adults,| Minors,| Week. |) Adults,| Minors,} Week. || Adults,! Minors,| Week. 
Experi- | Learn- Experi- | Learn- Experi- | Learn- 
enced. |ers, etc. enced.8 Jers, etc. enced. |ers, etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 |Manufacturing......... 10-00- |6-00- 44-50 |9-60- |5-75- 48-60 |10-00- |6-00- 48-54 
11-00} 10-00 15-75} 13-25 12-50} 11-009 
2 |Fruit and vegetable 
CANNING tee ee 13 13 - 14c. 14c. - || 18-25c. | 15-20c. - 
per hr. | per hr. per hr. | per hr. 
3 |Laundering, dry clean- 
HDOLOCG Sree ieee es 10-00- |6-00- 44-50 9-60- _15-75- 48-60 ||11-00- |8-00- 48 
11-00) 10-00 13-2514) 10-8014 12-50|~- 11-00 
4 |Retail stores........... 10-00- |6-00- | 44-50 /9-60- |5-75- 48-6015/8-00-  _|6-00- 48-54 
11-00} 10-00 15-7515) 13-2515 12-50} 11-00 
5 |Hotels, restaurants, 
CLO oan coe nee 10-00- |8-00- 44-50 || 10-30c. | 10-30c. | 60 20-26c. | 20-26c. - 
11-00} 10-00 per hr. | per. hr. per hr. | per hr. 
6 |Hairdressing, etc....... 10-00- |6-00- 48 9:60-— _|5-75- 48-60 |10-00- /4-00- 48-54 
11-00} 10-00 15975\% 13-25 12-50; 10-50 
7 |Theatres and amuse- 
ment places.......... 13 13 -|9-60-  |5-75- 48-60 |11-00- /|11-00- 48-54 
; 15-75} 13-25 12-5022} 12-5022 
SO ficeass nt. hie eek os 10-00- |7-00- 48 7-25- — -|7-25- 48-60258-00-  |6-00- 48-549 
11-00} 10-00 15-0025) 15-0025 12-5026; 11-00 
9 |Telephone operators....|9-00- _|6-00- 44-50 |9-60- |5-75- 48-60 |7-00- _|5-00- 4§ 
11-00} 10-00 15-75} 13-25 12-50} 11-00 


1 Rates apply to cities and incorporated towns. 


2 Rates vary according to zones, the highest rates being in Zone I—Montreal and District; all rates 
apply to males as well as females. 


3 Rates vary according to locality and population. 


4 Rates apply in all cities throughout the Province to male and female workers. 


5 Only in cities and in the Towns of Melville and Estevan and within a radius of 5 miles; rates apply to 
males as well as females. 


6 Orders apply throughout the Province except telephone exchange order which applies only in centres 
with 100 lines or more. 


7 Rates apply throughout the Province. Provision made for fishing industry (except canning), as 
Hope cy Salers hia per week (48 hours) or 32 7/24 cents per hour; minors, learners, etc.—$12-75 to 
-75 per week. 


8 Rates for experienced, minors, learners, etc. are not specified but for most industries three rates 
are given. The highest rate,used here as the experienced rate, must usually be paid to 60 p.c. of the 
workers. Special orders have fixed hourly rates by occupation for certain industries; some of these orders 
apply only to Montreal, Quebec, Lévis, and Hull. 


9 Custom millinery trades not in factories: minors, learners, etc.—$5 to $10. 

10 Fifty hours per week for tailoring, dressmaking, and millinery establishments. 

11 Factory order includes garages, automobile service stations, fuel and lumber yards, etc. 
12 Millinery shops, $4 to $10 for learners. 
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Orders of Provincial Minimum Wage Boards, as at Dec. 31, 1939. 
Wages and Hours of Labour, Report No. 23, issued as a supplement to the Labour Gazette, March, 1940. 


Manitoba.‘ Saskatchewan. Alberta.§ British Columbia.? 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
Week. Week. Week. Week. 
____| Hours Hours Hours Hours 
per per per per 
Adults,| Minors, Week. Adults,| Minors, Week. Adults,| Minors, Week. Adults,} Minors, Week. 
Experi-| Learn- Experi-| Learn- Experi- | Learn- Experi- | Learn- 
enced. /ers, etc. enced. |ers, etc. enced. |ers, ete. enced. lers, etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
10-00- |6-00- 4810 13-0013)7 -50- 48 12-50 |6-00- 48 14-00 |7-00- S51 
12-00} 11-00 11-504 11-0012 13-00 
18 13 - 13 13 - 13 13 = 27c.and| 25c. |10-hr.| 2 
30c. per | per hr. | day 
hr. 
10-00- |6-00- 48 13-00 |7-50- 48 12-50 |9-50- 48 13-50 |8-00- 48 | 3 
12-00} 11-00 11-50 11-50 12-00 
10-00- |6-00- 48 14-0017/8-00- 48 12-5017|7-50- 48 12-50 |7-50- 48 | 4 
12-0016) 11-0016 13-0017 11-0017 12-00 
8-64- = |8-64- 48 |10-00- |8-00- 48-60 12-5029)9-00- 48 14-0021)9-00- 48 | 5 
12-0018 9-60 12-0019} 10-0019 11-0029 12-00 
12-00 (|8-00- 48 13-00 |7-00- 48 14-00 |6-00- 48 14-25 |10-00- - | 6 
11-00 12-00 12-00 13-00 
12-00% {12-008 48 12-00 12-00; 48 14-00 | 14-00 48 14-2524] 14-25 48 | 7 
12-5027 |8-00- 44 13 -0028|7-50- 48 14-0029|7-50- 48 15-00 |11-00- 48 | 8 
11-5027 11:5 12-002 14-00 
10-00 | 10-00 48 13 13 - 14-006 |7-50- 48 15 -003°|11-00- 48 \E9 
and and 12-006 13-0039 
12-00 | 12-00 | 


13 No minimum wage. 


14 In Montreal district—19 to 26 cents per hour, 54-hour week; Quebec City—15 to 27 cents per hour, 
54-hour week. 


15 Quebec City—15 to 30 cents per hour, 60-hour week, except Dec. 5-31 (72 hours). 
16 Department stores and mail-order houses: experienced, $12; minors, learners, etc., $8 to $11. 
17 Applies also to wholesale and mail-order houses. 


18 Rate of $12 applies to Winnipeg and district and Brandon at any time; to Portage la Prairie, May to 
October; and to any summer resort, June to September. 


19 In Towns of Estevan and Melville: experienced, $10; learners $6 to $10 per week of 48 to 60 hours. 
20 Restaurants only—any place where meals are provided. 
21 Applies also to elevator operators; there is a separate order for janitresses in apartment houses. 
| 22 Or 25 to 30 cents per hour. 
23 Cleaners 35 cents per hour; no minors to be employed. 


24 Applies also to attendants at garages and automobile service stations, drivers of motor-cars and 
other vehicles. 


25 Taxicab offices, Montreal—17 and 25 cents per hour, 66-hour week. 

26 Applies also to elevator operators, including learners (under separate order). 

27 Winnipeg, St. Boniface, St. James, and Brandon. 

28 Applies only to offices of industries named in the factories order. 

2 Applies also to physicians’, dentists’, and optometrists’ offices, post, and telegraph offices. 
%0 Applies also to telegraph employees. 
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In Manitoba, the Minimum Wage Act provides that, when a minimum wage 
scale has been established for any industry, no person of the age of 18 years or over 
may be paid less than 25 cents per hour except where the Board has passed specific 
regulations providing for a different rate. As all industries except farming, market 
gardening, and domestic service are now under regulation, the above minimum rate 
of 25 cents per hour for male persons of 18 years of age or over applies to all except 
where special regulations have been made, as follows: In manufacturing, depart- 
mental stores and mail-order houses, retail and wholesale stores, and general em- 
ployees the orders apply to male as well as female employees (see Table 29, pp. 790- 
791). For hotels, restaurants, etc., the minimum for male workers over 18 is 
$12 per week of 48 hours at any time in Greater Winnipeg and Brandon and during 
summer months in Portage la Prairie and summer resorts. The minimum is $10 
per week of 48 hours in other places. All orders apply to boys under 18 in cities, 
except that special orders for boys under 18 in cities provide for minimum rates of $8 
to $10 in manufacturing establishments, hotels, garages, etc. The Taxicab Act estab- 
lishes for Greater Winnipeg a minimum of $17-50 per week or 40 cents per hour with 
a minimum of $1-60 per day, hours not to exceed 12 per day, 6 days per week. The 
Highway Traffic Act sets minimum rates for drivers of public passenger vehicles 
at $80 per month or $20 per week, 9 hours per day for driving, 12 hours in any 
capacity, 6 days per week. The Fair Wage Act provides for minimum wages and 
maximum, hours on public works under contract, and also on private construction 
work as defined in the Act, under schedules approved by the Minister of Public 
Works. 


In Saskatchewan, minimum wage rates for female employees in shops and 
factories now extend to male employees and to all of the Province by amendment in 
1936 to the Minimum Wage Act, 1919. (See Table 29, pp. 790-791). The Coal 
Mining Industry Act, 1935, and an amendment to the Public Services Vehicles 
Act in 1935 provide for the establishment of minimum wage rates but none had been 
set by the end of 1939. 


In Alberta, under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1936, a general order covers all 
workers except those engaged in farm work and domestic service, those working 
under schedules set by the Industrial Standards Act or under codes drawn up under 
the Department of Trade and Industry Act, and casual, seasonal, or temporary 
workers for employers not engaged in the industry, and a few others. The general 
order establishes a minimum of 25 to 334 cents per hour for full-time employees 
over 19 years and 20 cents for full-time employees under 17 years. Corresponding 
minimum rates for part-time employees are from 30 to 40 cents for those over 17 
and 25 cents for those under 17. A special order for employees of sawmills, box 
factories, woodworking, logging, and tie-cutting in rural districts provides a minimum 
rate of $30 per month with board and lodging. Another special order sets the follow- 
ing minimum rates for retail delivery boys if employed by the week or longer 
period, under 16 years—$7-50; over 16 and under 18—$9-50 per week; 17 to 223 
cents per hour according to age, if employed by the day or hour. 


In British Columbia, under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1934, applying to all 
occupations except farm labourers and domestic servants, orders have been issued 
in relation to: logging, sawmilling, furniture and woodworking industries; baking; 
fruit and vegetable canning, packing, etc.; construction; carpenters in some localities; 
shipbuilding; truck, bus, and taxi drivers; mercantile industry; stationary engineers; 
barbers; elevator operators; first-aid attendants; janitors; and the Christmas- 
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tree industry. Generally speaking, the minimum rates for unskilled labour are: 
40 cents per hour for males over 21 years of age, 25 to 35 cents for those between 18 
and 21, and 20 to 25 cents per hour for those under 18. In addition, the Female 
Minimum Wage Act, 1934, provides that, where a minimum wage rate has been set 
for female workers in any industry, male workers may not be employed at work 
usually done by female employees at less than the fixed minimum wage. 


Subsection 3.—Wages and Hours of Labour under Collective Agreements 
and Schedules of Wages and Hours Made Obligatory by 
Order in Council in Certain Provinces. 


In Nova Scotia, under the Industrial Standards Act, 1936, minimum wage 
rates and standard hours have been fixed in Halifax and Dartmouth for brick- 
layers, carpenters, electrical workers, plumbers and steamfitters, and plasterers. 


In New Brunswick, the Industrial Standards Act, 1939, is in effect, but no 
schedules had been approved by the end of 1939. 


In Quebec, under the Collective Labour Agreements Act, 1938 (ion replaced 
the Workmen’s Wages Act, 1937, and the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act, 1934), wages and hours in agreements between representatives of employers 
and of workers have been extended and made compulsory for all employers in the 
trade or industry in the district affected, and were in effect at the end of 1939, as 
follows: For the whole Province, in certain manufacturing industries, viz., boots and 
shoes; gloves (all operations on fine gloves, cutters only on work gloves); men’s 
and boys’ clothing (except work clothing); children’s clothing; men’s and boys’ 
hats and caps; women’s coats and suits; lithographing; furniture; can, container, and 
metal utensils; paper boxes; granite, marble, and stone quarrying; also for the paint 
manufacturing industry from February, 1940: in most of the cities and towns and in 
some villages for the building trades, and the barbering and hairdressing trades: in 
three districts, which include all cities of over 11,000 population, for job-printing 
trades, and in two of these districts for newspaper work as well: for iron oxide 
mining and aluminium smelting in the districts in which these industries are carried 
on: in the four largest cities and in Granby for bakeries: in Quebec, Montreal, and 
Sherbrooke for garages and service stations: in the Montreal and Quebec districts 
for the fur industry: in Montreal and district for women’s and children’s millinery; 
textile and jute bag industry; the passenger, freight, and industrial car and bus 
manufacturing industry; and for funeral undertakers: in Quebec, Montreal, and 
Sorel for longshoremen: in Quebec for dairy employees and tavern employees: 
in eight cities and towns for clerks and accountants: in six Eastern Township 
counties for horseshoers and wheelwrights: in Sherbrooke for shoe visas in 
Jonquiére and Kenogami, for the sash and door industry. 


In Ontario, under the Industrial Standards Act, 1935, wages and hours schedules 
have been made binding by Order in Council and were effective at the end of 1939, 
for the following industries: throughout the Province for breweries, furniture (wood) 
factories, men’s and boys’ clothing factories, and women’s cloak and suit factories; in 
two districts for the logging industry; in Ottawa, for bakers; in Toronto for the 
soft furniture industry, jewellery manufacturing, coal hoisting, coal handling and 
driving, and taxi driving; in Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Kingston, Cornwall, 
Peterborough, Brantford, Galt, Kitchener, St. Thomas, Kirkland Lake, Windsor, 
Sault Ste. Marie, and Timmins for one or more of the building trades; and in most of 
the cities and larger towns for barbers. 
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In Manitoba, Part II of the Fair Wage Act, added in 1988, is similar to the © 
Industrial Standards Acts in other provinces, but no schedules had been approved 
by the end of 1939. 


In Saskatchewan, under the Industrial Standards Act, 1937, schedules were 
in effect by Order in Council at the end of 1939, as follows: one building trade in 
Moose Jaw, one in Saskatoon, and five building trades in Regina; barbers in twelve 
districts and hairdressers in five districts; draying, transferring and storage, and shoe 
repairing at Regina; bakers at Moose Jaw; sign painters at Regina and Moose Jaw; 
and watch repairing at Saskatoon. 


In Alberta, under the Industrial Standards Act, 19385, schedules have been put 
into effect by Order in Council and were effective at the end of 1939, as follows: 
in Calgary, Edmonton, and the adjacent districts, for bakers; two building trades 
at Calgary and seven at Edmonton and their surrounding districts, and one trade 
at Red Deer and Sylvan Lake; taxi drivers at Calgary, Banff, and Edmonton; 
garages and service stations at Calgary; bowling alley employees at Edmonton and 
Calgary; the honey-producing industry in the Coaldale, Taber, Vauxhall, and 
Lethbridge zones; the lumbering industry, including logging, sawmills, planing mills, 
and box factories, in three zones. Under the Department of Trade and Industry 
Act, 1934, a code setting forth minimum wages for barbers throughout the Province 
was in effect at the end of 1939. ; 


Section 10.—Proceedings under the Combines Investigation 
Act. 


A general article on Canadian legislation concerning combinations and mono- 
polies in restraint of trade appears in the 1927-28 Year Book under the heading 
“Legislation Respecting Combinations in Restraint of Trade’’, pp. 765-770. In 
each later issue of the Year Book an annual statement on proceedings under the 
Combines Investigation Act is included. 


The first Dominion legislation in this field was ‘‘An Act for the Prevention and 
Suppression of Combinations Formed in Restraint of Trade’’, passed in 1889 and 
now in force in amended form as Sect. 498 of the Criminal Code. Legis!ation pro- 
viding special facilities for the investigation of combines was first enacted in 1907 
and was included in the Customs Tariff of 1907. In 1910 the Combines Investi- 
gation Act of that year was enacted. The latter Act was replaced by the Combines 
and Fair Prices Act, 1919, which, in turn, after declaration of its constitutional 
invalidity by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, was replaced by the 
present Combines Investigation Act in 1923 (R.8.C. 1927, c. 26). 


The Combines Investigation Act.—This Act provides means for the investi- 
gation of trade combinations, mergers, trusts, and monopolies alleged to have oper- 
ated in restraint of trade and to the detriment of the public. The Act was amended 
in 19385 and 1937. In 1981 its constitutional validity was upheld by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, following a reference of questions on this point by 
the Governor in Council to the Supreme Court of Canada. The Combines Investi- 
gation Act provides for publication of reports of investigations of alleged combines. 
Participation, or knowing assistance, in the formation or operation of combinations 
or monopolies that are detrimental to the public and come within the scope of the 
Act, is an indictable offence. Provision also is made in the Act for the reduction or 
removal of customs duties, at the instance of the Governor in Council, in cases where 
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it is found that, with respect to any commodity, there exists any combine to promote 
unduly the advantage of manufacturers or dealers at the expense of the public, and 
that such disadvantage to the public is facilitated by existing customs duties. 


Investigations in 1939.—A report on an investigation into the operations of 
alleged combines in the manufacture and sale of paperboard shipping containers and 
related products was made by the Commissioner on Mar. 14, 1939. A combine 
embracing all principal manufacturers in Canada was found to exist in the shipping- 
container industry. The Commissioner also found that several manufacturers of 
paperboard used in such containers were parties to a secondary and related combine. 
Court proceedings were begun at the instance of the Attorney General of Canada and 
true bills on two indictments were found by a grand jury in Toronto in September, 
1939. One trade association officer and 23 corporations were charged with offences 
against Sect. 498 of the Criminal Code. Trial under this indictment was expected 
to proceed early in 1940. 

Proceedings against the alleged combine of tobacco manufacturers and whole- 
salers, investigated under the Combines Investigation Act in 1938, were instituted by 
the Attorney General of Alberta in November, 1938, when informations were laid 
charging 44 individuals and companies with offences under Sect. 498 of the Criminal 
Code. After preliminary hearing of the Crown’s evidence in April and May, 1939, 
the accused were remanded for trial, which was later adjourned to a date early in 
1940. 

A combine of certain wholesalers and shippers of fruits and vegetables in Western 
Canada was declared to exist in a report made by the Commissioner on Oct. 31, 
1939. The report and evidence were remitted to the Attorney General of British 
Columbia, at whose instance informations were laid on Dec. 19 charging 4 individuals 
and 8 companies as parties to this alleged combine and charging the same accused 
and 2 others as parties to a conspiracy contrary to common law in relation to secret 
rebates. At the conclusion of the preliminary hearings before a magistrate at 
Kelowna, B.C., on Feb. 8, 1940, the accused were committed for trial on the com- 
bine charges; the conspiracy charges were dismissed. 


Investigations made during 1939, in addition to those reviewed above, 
covered a wide variety of products and various types of trade practices. Complaints 
alleging the existence of injurious restraints of trade have been carefully investigated 
when it appeared possible that the public might be affected detrimentally by opera- 
tions of an alleged monopoly or combination. Modifications of proposed or existing 
trade programs along lines designed to safeguard public interest have followed 
certain of these preliminary inquiries. 


Section 11.—The Co-operative Movement in Canada.* 


The Co-operative Union of Canada was formed in 1909, with six affiliated 
societies and 1,595 members. In 1988, 62 societies reported to the Union, their 
membership being 178,832. The sales of the reporting societies totalled $14,013,232 
and the purchase dividends returned to their members amounted to $608,600. 
The classes of co-operative activities covered included retailing, wholesale trading, 
marketing, dairying, transportation societies, and buying clubs. 


* An article on ‘‘The Co-operative Movement in Canada’, by Miss Margaret Mackintosh, M.A., of 
the Department of Labour, Ottawa, appears at pp. 704-720 of the 1925 edition of the Year Book. 
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Since October, 1909, the Union has published a monthly, The Canadian Co- 
operator, from which these statistics and those in Subsection 1 have been taken. 


Subsection 1.—Consumers’ Co-operation. 


The statistics in Table 30, which cover only those retail societies reporting to 
the Co-operative Union of Canada, cannot be considered as strictly comparable 
owing to the fact that, should a large society fail to report in any one year (and this 
has frequently happened in the past), an apparent decrease in the activities of the 
societies, not in line with actual conditions, would result. 


The following notes, covering membership only, will help the reader to judge 
the real trend of consumers’ co-operative activity. The increase of 624 in 1932 was 
due, in part, to the failure of 2 existing societies to report in 1931, although 3 new 
societies reported a membership of 583. Of the total increase of 1,354 in 1933, 1,058 
was due to the reporting, for the first time, of 4 societies that had been in existence 
from 2 to 5 years, while one new society reported 57 members. In 1934, the apparent 
increase of 418 is modified by the fact that it includes 210 members of a society not 
reported in 1933, while one new society, with 44 members, reported in 1934. In 1935 
the situation was complicated, since 6 societies that reported in the previous year 
failed to do so in 19385, their 1934 membership having totalled 736—on the other hand, 
2 previously existing societies, which did not report in 1934, reported 177 members 
and 3 new societies reported 525 members; as these two factors almost balance, 
it would appear that the existing societies increased their membership by nearly 600. 
In 1936, three new societies reported a membership of 461, while those established 
societies that reported in both 19385 and 1936 showed an increase in membership 
of 1,022; in addition, six buying clubs in Quebec and Ontario reported a mem- 
bership of 739. In 1937, the 88 societies that also reported in 1986 showed an 
increase in membership of 1,839; five societies that did not report in 1986 had 
a membership of 1,467, and of these, 3 were new organizations with 474 mem- 
bers. Three societies, with 688 members, reported in 1936 but not in 1937. 


Of the 47 societies reporting in 1938, 38 reported in 1937. There were 8 new 
organizations reporting a membership of 1,713 and 1 old association, which did not 
report in 1937, had a membership of 252 in 1938. Five societies that reported a 
total membership of 2,277 in 1937 did not report in 1938. 


30.—Statistics of Retail Co-operative Societies Affiliated with the Co-operative Union 
of Canada, 1931-38. 


Bust = ane Ae i Passes 
al: an eserve tock in ther et ivi- 
Year. | Societies.|Members. Loan Funds. Trade. Assets. Sales. Profits. dends 


Capital. Paid. 
No No $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1931. 2.7 23 8,122 | 574,450 | 449,467 | 455,986 | 955,347 |2,874,746 | 185,116 | 147,175 
19322... 27 8,746 536,245 436, 184 443 424 829,866 |2,631,515 117,895 LEE T30 
1933... 31 10,100 504, 623 360, 784 443,489 638,138 |2,719,212 106, 434 80,220 
1984) oie 33 10,518 515,369 370,388 479,574 728,404 |3,353,884 ALT, (22: 91, 784 
1985.... 34 11,116 573,957 3125 782 503 , 004 877,634 |3,876,195 161,113 130,518 
1936.... 41 13,696 637,012 365,925 585, 240 891,053 |4,445,339 209,379 163, 952 
1937.... 45 16,364 809, 468 415,703 670,296 |1,152,963 |5,041,328 229,270 182,790 


1938.... 47 17,428 | 886,670 | 418,486 | 706,887 |1,250,668 |5,480,806 | 264,368 199,201 
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Subsection 2.—Co-operative Credit in Quebec. 


A form of co-operation that provides short-term credit for small-scale farmers 
and industrial workers in the Province of Quebec has achieved great success. In 1900, 
what are known as “Les Caisses Populaires’’, or People’s Banks, were begun with 
the establishment, by the late Alphonse Desjardins, of La Caisse Populaire at 
Lévis. M. Desjardins adopted the following principles: lending money only for 
approved purposes to carefully selected members in a restricted area; limited 
liability; issuing shares of small amount payable by instalments and withdrawable; 
and distribution of profits. These banks are for the most part established in 
agricultural districts. Loans are made to purchase agricultural implements at cash 
prices, to increase farm live stock, to improve farm buildings, to tide over a period of 
depression, to pay off a merchant, and for various similar purposes. The loans, 
though comprised within the term ‘short credit’, are for longer periods than are 
usual in ordinary commercial transactions because agricultural operations necessarily 
extend over longer periods than those of trade. They may be for 12, 15, or even 24 
months, because they must give time for the farmer to realize on his products. 


Details of organization may be found in the Statistical Year Book of Quebec. 
Complete information on the working of each individual bank, including such details 
as number of members and depositors, rates of interest paid, loans made and profits 
realized, classification of size of loans, receipts and expenses, and a résumé of chief 
operations from the date of organization to 1988, for those banks operating in the 
latter year, are published in the report entitled ‘‘Co-operative People’s Banks and 
Co-operative Agricultural Societies’. 


31.—Progress of Co-operative People’s Banks in Quebec, 1915, 1920, 1925, and 1930-38. 


Value of Profits 


Banks Loans 


Year. : Members. | Depositors.| Borrowers. Loans 5 
Reporting. Granted. Granted Realized. 

No. No. No. No. No. $ $ 
19LD ees ee 91 23,614 13, 696 6,728 8,983 | 1,483,160 89, 893 
1020 gees: Neh byes 113 SuiOe 26,238 | 9,213 15,390 | 4,341,544 ollele 
19255. Soenastts 122 33,279 So sUe (een ee O G4 13,682 | 3,909,790 449,531 
1930s ese 179 45,767 44,940 14,278 18,857 | 3,724,537 645,096 
LOST AAR oteee. 174 43,641 43,207 13,240 16,203 | 2,998,046 594, 235 
1932 o neee ne 168 40,933 40,201 12,363 13,283 | 2,157,886 531, 765 
1933 MSE eores, 162 36,470 37,683 10, 784 11,407 | 1,682,551 452,220 
LORY Goce in ee 190 38,811 39, 723 11,230 11,295 | 2,141,762 441, 876 
1 Bi) Se ae ee 202 43,045 42,856 11,987 12,175 | 2,803,748 472,543 
LOS 6 He orn t5. 32 234 49,890 49,796 13,453 13,974 | 3,370,821 459,601 
1937 eee oes: 256 57,216 56,493 15,576 17,639 | 4,310,777 519,714 
A988 esas cnars cists 338 75,419 73,262 19,679 23,586 | 5,771,429 624,263 


Subsection 3.—A¢gricultural Co-operation in Canada.* 


Canadian farmers have been accustomed to the idea of mutual assistance since 
the days of early settlement as evidenced by barn raisings, beef rings, threshing 
syndicates, and the exchange of labour for various types of farm work. — Isolated 
groups have been in business for some time but in the past thirty years the number of 
such organizations has increased rapidly. Available statistics for 1938 show 1,332 
active farmers’ business organizations with a total turnover of $201,659,984. 


* Prepared in the Division of Economics, Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture. 
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These associations have been brought into being in order to obtain better price 
terms through increased bargaining power, to provide some service not at present 
available, or to improve some existing service considered inadequate. 


In Canada the expansion of co-operative activity has taken place most rapidly 
and to the greatest degree in the marketing field. Collective action has made possible 
the pooling of the proceeds received from the sale of agricultural products of the 
same grade and quality and the return to the farmers of an average price for such 
products. This has frequently implied better grading and preparation for market 
while the products are still under the control of the producers than would otherwise 
have been the case. The value of farm products marketed amounted to $180,747,471 
for the crop year ended July 31, 1939. 


Many associations formed primarily for marketing have found it possible to 
render additional service to their miembers by utilizing the existing organizations 
for the purpose of purchasing supplies needed on the farm. A number of associations 
have been formed primarily for the purpose of buying supplies, usually bulk com- 
modities, and some are operating stores carrying a full line of general merchandise. 
Over half of the associations of this type operate in the Prairie Provinces and the 
principal commodities handled are gasoline, tractor fuel and other petroleum pro- 
ducts, coal and wood, and binder twine. Sales of supplies and merchandise amounted 
to $20,400,008 for the crop year 1938-39 or about 11 p.c. of the value of farm 
products marketed. 


In order to increase effectiveness, sales agencies have been formed on a regional 
basis or on a Dominion-wide commodity basis, as the Canadian Co-operative Wool 
Growers, Limited, and the Canadian National Silver Fox Breeders’ Association. 
Wholesale societies are also operating in most of the provinces, consolidating the 
buying power of the local associations and augmenting the benefits to be obtained 
from quantity buying. The United Farmers of Ontario, Limited, and the Coopér- 
ative Fédérée de Québec combine the functions of sales agency and wholesale 
buying agency for their affiliated local associations. 


Fruits, vegetables, grain, seed, eggs, poultry, wool, and furs are usually graded 
and otherwise prepared for market before being offered for sale. Elevators, stock- 
yards, common and cold-storage warehouses, and chick hatcheries are owned and 
operated co-operatively. Butter and cheese are manufactured, chicken and apple 
products are canned, commercial feeds and spray materials are prepared in co-oper- 
ative plants. The First Co-operative Packers of Ontario, Limited, process hogs 
into bacon and other pork products. The Consumers’ Refineries Co-operative 
Association, Limited, Regina, refine crude oil into gasoline, distillate, and other 
petroleum products. 


In 1908 the Nova Scotia Legislature passed the Farmers’ Fruit Produce and 
Warehouse Associations Act and in the same year the Quebec Legislature enacted 
the Co-operative Agricultural Associations Act. Since that time each province 
has provided for the incorporation of co-operative associations by suitable legis- 
lation. Since 1932, five provinces have enacted new co-operative associations 
Acts and in three provinces there have been extensive amendments or consolidations. 
Such legislation varies between provinces but in most cases interest on capital 
is limited and profits are required to be distributed to members on the basis of 


~ 
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patronage. There is no Dominion co-operative Act but several farmers’ organi- 
zations have been incorporated under the Dominion Companies Act. Others 
have been incorporated by special Acts of the Dominion Parliament and provincial 
legislatures. Over 90 p.c. of the associations reporting are incorporated by one 
or other of these means but many have not achieved such status and are buying 
or shipping through clubs or circles. 


The Provincial Governments have set up machinery to assist co-operative 
activity mainly in connection with marketing. The Agricultural Economics Branch 
was established within the Dominion Department of Agriculture in 1929 and one 
phase of its work has been the study of the farmers’ co-operative movement. Under 
joint agreements with the Provincial Governments, a survey of existing organizations 
was undertaken in 1931 and has been maintained annually since that date. 


The number of associations reporting to the Economics Division has shown an 
increase in each of the eight years since the survey was inaugurated. ‘The annual 
volume of business increased from 1932-33 to a high point during the 1939 crop 
season. The total business transacted by farmers’ co-operatives amounted to 
$201,659,984, an increase of $46,579,549 over the previous year. In 1938 the volume 
and quality of the grain crop in Western Canada showed considerable improvement 
over that of the 1937 season. The price per bushel showed a decline but, owing to 
increased volume, the estimated total value of the grain crop marketed co-operatively 
increased by $31,000,000. The business of the Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing 
Association of Ontario has been included in the summary for the first time this 


' year. This is a co-operative bargaining association controlled by growers whose 


representatives annually negotiate a price with the tobacco manufacturers. After 
making allowance for the inclusion of the business of this association, amounting to 
$16,000,000, and the increase in value of the grain marketed, the record indicates 
a slight gain in general business by other co-operatives in 1938-39 compared with 
the preceding year. 

In addition to the trading associations described above and for which statistics 
are given in Table 32, farmers are interested in other forms of co-operative activity. 


A mutual fire insurance company was formed in Ontario as early as 1836 and 
several, still functioning as farmers’ mutuals, were organized between 1850 and 
1860. To-day there are about 350 such companies with net assets of over $5,000,000 
and insurance at risk amounting to over $1,000,000,000. These have a long history 
of successful operation behind them. 


Approximately 69,000 or 5 p.c. of the telephones in Canada are operated by 
rural co-operative companies in which there is a total investment of $19,414,380. 


Inspired by the example of Quebec, six other provinces have passed co-operative 
credit union legislation within recent years, and societies have been formed for the 
purpose of making credit available to members. 


Societies have been formed by fishermen on both coasts for the purpose of 
canning and marketing fish and buying gear on the co-operative plan. .As many 
of the members of these societies are also farmers, mention may well be made of 
this activity in a summary of agricultural co-operation. During 1938, 17 fishermen’s 
co-operative societies in Nova Scotia with a membership of 800 did business amount- 
ing to $271,610 and had on hand, at the end of the year, assets amounting to $92,075. 
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Section 12.—Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons.* 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—Legislation respecting Old Age Pensions 
(R.S.C., 1927, c. 156) was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927. Under 
the provisions of this statute the Dominion Government reimbursed each province 
participating in the Dominion scheme to the extent of one-half of the provincial 
expenditure for old age pensions. An amendment passed at the 1931 session of 
Parliament (c. 42, Statutes of 1931) provided that the Dominion contribution to 
the provinces be increased from 50 p.c. to 75 p.c. of the provincial disbursements 
for old age pensions. The Dominion contribution of 75 p.c. of provincial disburse- 
ments was made effective from Nov. 1, 1931; the provinces have since been reim- 
bursed on this basis. 


The Dominion Old Age Pensions Act is now operative in all provinces and in 
the Northwest Territories. 


The Gold Commissioner of Yukon was given authority, by a Yukon Territorial 
Council Ordinance passed in 1927, to enter into an agreement with the Dominion 
Government for the purpose of obtaining the benefits of the Old Age Pensions Act 
for residents in the Territory. No proposed scheme of administration for adoption 
in Yukon has been submitted for the approval of the Governor in Council. 


Sect. 5 of the Act provides that, before any agreement is made with a province, 
the scheme for the administration of pensions proposed to be adopted by the province 
shall be approved by the Governor in Council, and that no change in such scheme 
shall be made without the consent of the Governor in Council. 


The qualifications required of an applicant for pension are set forth in Sect. 8 
of the Act which reads as follows:— 


(1) Provision shall be made for the payment of a pension to every person lohies at the 

date of the proposed commencement of the pension:— 

(a) isa British subject, or, being a widow, who is not a British ‘subject, was such 
before her marriage; 

(b) has attained the age of seventy years; 

(c) bee. Pe in Canada for the twenty years immediately preceding the date 
aforesaid; 

(d) has resided in the Province in which the application for pension is made for the 
five years immediately preceding the said date; 

(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 

(f) is not in receipt of an income of as much as three hundred and sixty-five dollars 
($365) a year; and 

( g) has not, made any voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the purpose 
of qualifying for a pension. 


(2) The receipt of a pension shall not by itself constitute a disqualification from voting 
at any provincial or municipal election. 


Sect. 9 provides that the maximum pension payable shall be $240 yearly, sub- 
ject to reduction by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of $125 
a year. The pension authority may accept a transfer of the pensioner’s interest 
in a dwelling house in which he resides, in which case the value of the dwelling is 
not considered in calculating the amount of pension payable. Subject to certain 
conditions, the pension authority is entitled to recover out of the estate of any de- 
ceased pensioner the amount of pension payments with interest at 5 P- c. per annum, 
compounded annually. 

By Sect. 15 provision is made for the suspension of pension where a pensioner 
has transferred his residence to some place out of Canada. It is provided by 


* Revised under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 
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Sect. 16 that a pension shall not be subject to alienation or transfer by the pensioner 
or to seizure in satisfaction of any claim against him. 

The Governor in Council is empowered by Sect. 19 of the Act to make regu- 
lations pursuant to this section. Existing regulations were revised and approved 
by Orders in Council dated Dec. 9, 1937, Feb. 3, 1938, and July 27, 1939. 


33.—Financial Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 


Prince 
Edward he ies settee ale Quebec. Ontario. | Manitoba. 
Island. 
Item. — — — — —_ — 
Act Act Act Act Act Act 
Effective | Effective | Effective Effective | Effective | Effective 
July 1, Mar. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, Nov. 1, Sept. 1, 
1933. 1934. 1936. 1936. 1929. 1928. 
Totals, pensioners as at Dec. 

SI GSO: caactee ees, ree No. 1,983 14,540 11,854 49,017 59, 895 12,530 
Av. monthly pensions...... $ 11-20 14-82 14-56 17-83 18-51 18-69 
Percentages of pensioners to 

total populations, 1939!.... 2-09 2-61 2-63 1-53 1-60 1-72 
Percentages of persons 70 

years of age or over to 

total populations!...... 6-19 4.97 4-18 3:02 4-40 3-11 
Dominion Government’s 

contributions, Jan. 1 to 1 

Deersl. 1930 Fe ene $ 190,216 | 1,903,437 1,511,256 | 7,724,987 | 9,739,010 2,045,715 
Dominion Government’s 


contributions from incep- 
tion of Old Age Pensions 
Act to Dec. 31, 1939...... $| 1,003,099 | 10,109,193 | 4,784,188 | 24,177,886 | 75,773,426 16,237,316 


| ad Northwest 
Saskat- British ; 
Alberta. : Terri- 
chewan. Columbia. tovient 
Order in Total. 
They Act Act Act Council 
Effective | Effective | Effective | Effective 
May 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 25, 
1928. 1929. 1927. 1929. 
Totals, pensioners as at Dec. 31, 1939.. No. 12,502 10,586 13,240 7 186, 154 
Av. monthly pensions................... $ 16-72 18-50 19-15 20-00 - 
Percentages of pensioners to total pop- 
ulations, 1930!) sea te ce noe ene more ae los Ye 1-34 1-71 0-08 1:65 
Percentages of persons 70 years of age or 
over to total populations!.............. 2°35 2-36 3-54 1:22 3,59 
Dominion Government’s contributions, 
Jan LORD EC toll 930Ur. on, ae $} 1,878,258 | 1,716,802 | 2,174,476 1,753 28,885,860 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of Old Age Pensions Act 
fo Decrsiy 1930 even a. ie eee $| 14,682,287 | 11,008,581 15,634,547 16,280 173,426,802 


1 Hstimates of population on which these figures are based are given at p. 103. 


Pensions for Blind Persons.—By an amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act 
in 1937, provision was made for the payment of a pension to every blind person 
who, at the date of the proposed commencement of pension :— 


(a) is, and continues to be so blind as to be unable to perform any work for which eye- 

‘sight i is essential; 

(b) has attained the age of forty years; 
(c) is not in receipt of a pension in respect of blindness under the Pension Act, or an 
(a) allowance in respect of blindness under the War Veterans’ Allowance Act; 

is:— 

(i) unmarried, or a widower without a child or children, or a widow without a 
child or children, and is not in receipt of an income of as much as four hundred 
and forty dollars a year, or— 

(ii) married, or a widower with a child or children, or a widow with a child or 
children and is not in receipt of an income of as much as six hundred and 
forty dollars a year; and— 

(e) fulfils the conditions laid down in paragraphs (a), (c), (d), (e), and (g) of Subsection 

1 of Section 8 of the Act. 
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The maximum pension payable to a blind person is $240 yearly except in the 
case of a blind person, who, after the coming into force of the amendment to the 
Act, marries a person so blind as to be unable to perform any work for which eye- 
sight is essential. The maximum pension in such a case is $120 yearly. 

The amended Act provides that pensions payable to blind persons shall be 
subject to reduction as follows:— 


(a) in the case of an unmarried person or a widower without a child or children or a 
widow without a child or children, by the amount of the income of the pensioner 
in excess of two hundred dollars a year; 

(b) in the case of a married person or a widower with a child or children or a widow 
with a child or children, by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess 
of four hundred dollars a year; 

(c) in the case of a person married to a blind person receiving a pension under the 
amended Act, by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of two 
hundred dollars a year. 


No blind person who is married, or is a widower with a child or children, or a 
widow with a child or children, is entitled to any pension in excess of the pension 
to which an unmarried person is entitled unless such married person and his or her 
spouse, or such widower or widow and one or more of his or her children, are living 
together. 

The Governor in Council is empowered to make regulations with regard to 
pensions for blind persons and to define the expression “‘is so blind as to be unable 
to perform any work for which eyesight is essential’. 


34.—Financial Summary of Pensions for Blind Persons in Canada, by Provinces, as 


at Dec. 31, 1939. 


Prince 
Nova New ; 
ere Beove: Er enaWiek. , alight Ontamo. 
Item. a Act Act ae At 
Act ; Effective | Effective 
Effective Eff ie I cnr ia Oct: 1; Sept. 1, 
Dec. 1, 1937 ' 1037,” 1937. 1937. 
1937. ; : 
Teotalas pensioners? A245 .)dae ase eos 6 No. 110 551 641 1,700 1,305 
Averages, monthly pensions............ $ 13-96 19-08 19-71 19-46 19-55 
Dominion Government’s contributions, 
Jan teto. Wee% sl 1959 See tue. $ 12,936 88,085 102, 729 283,011 218,110 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of amendment to Old 
AL CrP ONSIONS IA Cliyisini sete Litety sus cata tos $ 20,859 Lismol 175, 356 537,867 404,683 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba. chierweses Alberta. Cahivahis 
Act Act Act Act Total. 
Effective | Effective | Effective | Effective 
Sept. 1, Nov. 15, Mar. 7, Dec. 1, 
1937. 1937. 1938. 1937. 
ovals POHSIONOTS ®..s<s.5. as. ec cee. 6 No. 257 244 - 181 276 5,265 
Averages, monthly pensions............ $ 19-46 19-81 19-61 19-24 - 
Dominion Government’s contributions, 
Meta. 1G DOC, dl, 1939. Mace erotic $ 39,850 42,707 28,316 44,108 859, 853 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of amendment to Old 
Age, Pensions Act, J.Gu. Fs) eA. $ 70,859 70,540 41, 238 74,434 1,549,567 


Section 13.—Mothers’ Allowances.* 
Seven of the nine provinces of Canada provide for the payment of allowances to 


mothers who are widowed or without adequate means of support. 


The Province of 


Manitoba was the first to make such provision in 1916, and the example has been 


* This information was obtained through the courtesy of the respective provincial authorities. 
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followed by the other western provinces and by Ontario, Nova Scotia, and Quebec. 
The Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1930, of New Brunswick has not been proclaimed in 
effect. 

All the mothers’ allowances Acts stipulate that, at the time of making applica- 
tion, the mother must be a resident of the province and a widow. In British 
Columbia the recipient must have resided in the Province for a period of at least 
three years. 

In all provinces but New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a wife whose husband is 
mentally incapacitated is eligible. In each case the applicant must also be a resident 
of the province at the time at which death, incapacity, or desertion occurs. Under all 
the laws, except those of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Quebec, the wife of a 
physically disabled man is eligible but the section in the Alberta Act relating speci- 
fically to such persons has not been proclaimed. In British Columbia allowances 
are paid in cases where total disability is expected to continue for one year or more, 
and allowances are paid on behalf of the disabled man. 

In Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario, and Saskatchewan ‘deserted’* wives are 
paid an allowance, and in British Columbia and Saskatchewan the wives of inmates 
of penal institutions are eligible. British Columbia also grants allowances to di- 
vorcees or those legally separated. Under all the statutes except those of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, the mother must be a British subject, or the widow or wife of 
a British subject. In Nova Scotia the recipient herself must be a British subject. 
Allowances may be paid to foster-mothers under certain conditions in all the provinces 
but Alberta, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 

In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Quebec, allowances are payable in respect 
of two or more dependent children. In addition, New Brunswick pays an allowance 
for one child under 16 if there is an invalid child over 16 years of age, while the same 
is true of Nova Scotia, if the mother is unable to maintain herself and the child. 
In the other provinces, allowances are payable in respect of one or more dependent 
children, but in Manitoba, under the regulations, no allowance is payable in respect 
of an only child, unless the mother is temporarily or permanently unable to care for 
the child. In British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec, 
and Saskatchewan a dependent child is a child under 16 years of age. In Alberta, 
a boy under 15 or a girl under 16 is deemed to be dependent. In Manitoba, only 
children under 15 are regarded as dependent but exceptions are made in the cases 
of invalids. 

In Alberta the cost of the allowances is divided between the Province and the 
municipalities concerned, and in the other provinces the whole cost is carried by the 
province. 

Rates of Allowances.—In British Columbia, the Act provides for a maximum 
monthly allowance of $42-50 for a mother with one dependent child, an additional 
$7-50 for each child under 16 years of age, and a further $7-50 in cases where 
the husband of the mother is totally disabled and is living with her. Since 1933 
the amount allowed for a mother and one dependent child has been reduced to $35, 
although the Act has not been changed. In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a 
maximum allowance of $60 per month is fixed by statute. In the other provinces, 
the provincial authority administering the Act has power to fix the rate of the 
allowance. In Ontario, the maximum for a mother and one child is $35 per month 
in a city, $30 in a town of over 5,000 population, and $25 in a rural district, with an 

* In Ontario presumption of death after complete disappearance of the husband for 3 years is interpreted 


as desertion. In Saskatchewan death may be presumed after 7 years, while in Alberta and British Col- 
umbia pensions may be paid after desertion for 5 and 2 years, respectively. 
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allowance of $5 for each additional child. In Saskatchewan, under the terms of an 
Order in Council of January, 1936, maximum monthly payments range from $8 
to a mother with one child to $44 to a mother with ten or more children. 

In Manitoba, the maximum allowance for a mother and two children is $50 
excluding allowance for winter fuel, with a maximum of $89 for a family of seven or 
more children. In Alberta, the allowance is determined by the special circumstances 
in each case, the maximum payment ranging from $25 per month to a mother with 
one child to $50 per month where there are five children. 

An allowance of $40 monthly for a woman with two dependent children is paid 
in Quebec, with $5 for each additional child, the total not to exceed $60. 


Nova Scotia.—The Mothers’ Allowances Act (c. 4, 1980) was passed at the 
session of 1930 and came into force on Oct. 1, 1930. 


35.—Mothers’ Allowances in Nova Scotia, Fiscal Years 1931-39. 


Families Children Benefits 
Year. Assisted. | Assisted. Paid. 
No. No. $ 

HOSMER OAT ENGSUISeD) 50) watt mehin. a. ote ee cd. Bae. ose ltkc st. 1,030 3,179 310,602 
1932 ‘ pee i otst eoeyee eae Fi os eS OR ASLEEP RE 1,108 3,342 331,307 
1933 by Cle 8 SRR ACG ee NEY OM AE ine ee OR Se en 15S 3.487 341,929 
1934 < Soo any, Slee he ic ROIS MRR cee eee ERR Aan Me er eR 1,168 3,549 356,075 
1SBandAsmonthsended“NOvsO) eho cereiets fos oe pa ae bow cw eben 1, 239 3,720 413,997 
JGsR kyesnriencded! NOV. 30) wee is os Nei mk ee tale Mkts 16229) 3,630 363,981 
1937 s Sy ea A ERA ea Ee ke AN a else 1,260 3,682 389,212 
1938 i) Se ak Nae. 8 Be REEL im calls a aR Ct Oy > hao ea 1,295 3,713 412,745 
1939 ss Sete Lae Ss eenceed Bs Me AR EIES oT IRR ane be Saks Nae cid 1,291 3,640 424,615 


Quebec.—The Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act, 1937, became operative in 
December, 1938. The total amount paid out in allowances from Dec. 31, 1938, 
to Jan. 31, 1940, was $2,263,219. The number of beneficiaries at Jan. 31, 1940, was 
4,728. Of this number, 4,449 were widows, 251 were mothers whose husbands were 
interned in lunatic asylums, and 28 were grandmothers. 

Ontario.—The Mothers’ Allowances Act (R.S.O., 1927, c. 280) was originally 
passed at the session of 1920, as c. 89 of the Statutes of that year, and came into 
force on Oct. 1, 1920. 

36.—Mothers’ Allowances in Ontario, Fiscal Years 1921-39. 


Benefits Paid. 


Vaart Families | Children || Chargeable | Chargeable 
i A Assisted. | Assisted. to to Muni- Total. 
Province. cipalities. 
No. No. $ $ $ 

1921 .(year ended QOct..31).....c0% 0006 cask 2,660 8,271 416,152 358,515 774, 667 

22 oe ee A 3 50k CREA LESS 3,559 10,922 762,059 620,079 1,382,138 
1923 a OS LE Aan Sate eh Se 3,870 11,791 889, 252 723,449 1,612,701 
1924 SC Cedi yh cp eats ok een 4,058 12,374 939,522 768,372 1,707,894 
1925 ss eS ee so PS eee ae 5,007 14,577 974,174 807,107 1,781,281 
1926 & Oe ed Re Ge ee eee 5,215 15,115] 1,027,518 849,367 | 1,876,885 
1927 ef Le ae) eee 9) es eed 5,540 16,060 1,101,817 905,740 2,007, 557 
1928 i) CIR) SAP ce RN seek dae 5,976 17,328 1,203 , 920 986,487 2,190,407 
1929 se ee ce Tce ae ook ok 6,411 18,605 1,260,299 1,045,784 2,306,083 
1930 ce eM io ceeeOee Pad 258 6,712 19,620 1,292,245 1,084, 743 2,376,988 
1931 se PMN ln, OME RAGA Sos 7, 157 20,906] 1,400,418 | 1,181,468 | 2,581,886 
1932 ee oe oy eda Rad eM Rad cere: 7,418 21,468 1,455,100 1,234,627 2,689,727 
1933 ee ctle Mie ME So Stree, Peet Uae 7,653 22,068 1,516,260 1,285,613 2,801, 873 
1934 ik ne Te OR TS VENI ee Serer, 8,144 Dalia 1,640,283 1,385,872 3,026,155 
1985 (Nov. 1, 1934, to Mar. 31, 1935)...... 7,875 22,417 745,885 634,080 | 1,379,965 
19386 (year ended Mar. 31)................ 11,189 26,697 2,133,490 1,813,326 3,946,816 

37 iy aot RX 1508 ee ee 12,856 28,700 2,477,631 2,104,916 4,582,547 
1938 ee ah bicteedth as 2 «tell 13,644 29,551 4,851,577 Nil 4,851,577 
1939s LC eimiheias sak t 50, it Pee ee 13,937 29,630] 5,016,509 ¢ 5,016,509 
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Manitoba.—The Mothers’ Allowances Act (1916, c. 69), the first of its kind 
in Canada, came into operation on Mar. 10, 1916. Allowances are now made under 
the authority of the Child Welfare Act (1936, c. 6). 


37.—Mothers’ Allowances in Manitoba. 1919-39. 


Benefits Paid. 
Families Children 
Year. : : Chargeable| Chargeable 
Assisted. | Assisted. to tas neds Total. 
Province. | cipalities. 
No. ENO. $ $ $ 

1919 (year ended Nov. 30)............... 413 1 107,651 95,833 203 , 484 
1920 ce SoU, Per as! BRADY ee ee. 532 1 157,484 193 , 360 350,844 
1921 (Dec. 1, 1920, to Aug. 31, 1921)...... 648 1 DADE PANE 225,000 437,237 
1922\\(vear ended Autsol) >. «tacts concee 669 1 179, 060 150,199 329,259 
1923 aS lee ie: Gylot., Sa jt ese ences 722 2,609 236,399 225,749 462,148 
1924 f ala RI OR SAR tk Oe 728 1 185,661 220,359 406 ,020 
1925 (Sept. 1, 1924 to Apr. 30, 1925)....... 756 1 144,590 150, 937 295 , 527 
1026 (Year ended Apr: a0)... tee 825 2,507 172,425 \ 229,796 402,221 
1927 H Soa ty Se ae BIS Pat OW 1899 2 855 2,595 183,924 230,000 413,924 
1928 He ei | iti thar ats NE pa 967 2,986 286, 798 244,559 531,387, 
1929 oe oe be OANA be ate 1,062 3, 239 276,144 281,400. ve 557,621 
1930 Se Sh ds 2 ee he eee 1,055 3,180 100,979 384,081 485,060 
1931 i Se -— SE Sa Re | TAT 1,042 Bp DAS) 140,545 325, 194 465,739 
1932 ef SS PA, eae Ace ea 1,070 Bynes I 471,704 Nil 471,704 
* 1933 s SES BR ee Oh 1,078 33074 432,615 es 432,615 
1934 . Pa ACT SNS ae PR 1,092 Bole 438 , 649 se 438 , 649 
1935 “ pra bBell Soe 3c ene Ay eee STO 3,302 440, 769 eS 440,769 
1936 ss RE MRCAE Men. p AC ey ee eS 1,140 3,386 444, 869 ss 444, 869 
1937 af SABE oe Ley ee a it 1,141 3,271 445,549 < 445 549 
1937 (May 1, 1987 to Dec. 31, 1937)....... 1,053 3,072 283,451 aE 283,451 
1938 (calendartyear eesti sence ee 1,079 3,197 426,621 S 426,621 
1939 SELSEELR Miia ER OSE RARS A TAA SP aod 1,055 8,088 || 427,781 S 427,781 


1 Not available. 


Saskatchewan.— Mothers’ allowances are paid under the authority of Part VI 
of the Child Welfare Act (R.S.8., 1980, c. 231), originally enacted in 1917 as the 
Mothers’ Pensions Act. 


38.—Mothers’ Allowances in Saskatchewan, Years Ended Apr. 30, 1929-39. 


Year. Families Children Benefits 
Assisted. Assisted. Paid. 
No. No. $ 

TOO lee RES MPU, Eee. 8 eR eh ent ere ARR Ee Oe 1,214 4,657 521,880 
NOS Oi) 6 te cbs Fate Ret ks SER oe Ee eso Scie ee beter 1,800 5,465 467,575 
DO Ted os su: holes, Wieser ype NU ae ea eG ee 2, 183 6,590 544,250 
LOB DPT he ackld ok Hy) athe ee te Ae Tae ee EE Ee yee le PA oie 6,431 483,618 
LOS BIR ce 6 ins SAE te Sle eae, Rare Aone ot ey RR | eee 8 2, oer ote Ea Pap GARE 6, 733 403 ,915 
LOO ARETE ca os Veta ahe Pee ee ee oe CE Cee cee Ao) eae See 2,608 6,794 407,993 
POS eee 5. 8s Ss ed oly oe See aoe Sa ie dias RE Ree OTM EER 2,826 7,368 440,580 
1 RL sec ee we a At MM I ee Re Ot ee eo 2,944 7,638 474,120 
LOOT ewe Wet). <5 ee hick Thy, alee Peo ant RR ae OMe REIT Che ewer 2,958 7,487 482,411! 
LOSS ste aR AE . 2k" 2a See Ae eS eye Re Ae AR Ah ey 3,007 7,854 495,988 
NOS O Neeieeteee ess ceed 8 ee Cee ee he ee an BE ree 6 RE 3 OU 7,922 498,048 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


Alberta.—The Mothers’ Allowance Act (R.S.A., 1922, c. 215) was originally 
passed at the session of 1919, and came into force in that year. 
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39.—Mothers’ Allowances in Alberta, 1919-39. 


Benefits Paid. 


Year. Families Children |} Chargeable) Chargeable 
Assisted. | Assisted. to to Muni- Total. 
Province. | cipalities. 
No. No. $ $ $ 
1919 (calendar year)................0005 245 766 19,714 19,714 39,428 
1920 SS hla bibs. Wier s, ceeets Petaat Rae stax, 477 1,502 80,642 76, 787 157,429 
1921 Sets tui karate te ase bo 562 1,636 103,572 98, 302 201, 874 
1922 ib. NER ey ine beam Fs 721 1,864 126, 122 120,629 246,751 
1923 Hie Ce ke ek Rete a Ey oe 758 1,887 122,651 120,035 242,686 
1924 SEDO Ring DRE ect Set bar Sh Ade 742 2,136 129 , 242 128, 169 257,411 
1925 ei 8 ee hone a bomen mares me 828 27TH 142,004 141,582 283 , 586 
1926 Sey ane Awa Mone Sr ae 907 2,290 157,272 157,013 314,285 
1927 Ba TR SWS ey ae Me Sr eg On 968 2,445 174,500 174,440 348,940 
1928 Reh MAR aty Shae Neate. ahd YF 1,029 PLS 182,382 182,222 364, 604 
1929 US "etd — Shut tei Scrat | 1,094 2,280 198,378 198,377 396,755 
1930 fon ePentrattes /oryehiac yes Ses te. 1,270 3,409 234 , 828 231,708 466, 536 
1932 (year ended Mar. 31)................ 1,499 3,747 242,314 237, 293 479 , 607 
1933 SSeeepee Whe We ENTE OS ELI 1,675 3, 882 222,606 216,590 439,196 
1934 erate nme nn. Sete, 0 05 Wake <i ee Ligo4 4,060 223 , 262 216,721 439, 983 
1935 Se CRISS RL IS SECIS). OTR ELEN a 1,812 4,274 233 , 904 228,489 462,393 
1936 Cae Pe eR rere Ned 2,088 4,764 DAW hos yA 250,175 507,502 
1937 Ree ibe. PO: Fe Bat eed bt ee eA 2,319 HaLiZ 410, 872 164, 636 575,508 
1938 DON. 6 Ap AG BARN ae DOES Ie Lsspat lye7/ 462,143 151,421 613, 564 
1939 PRAT Cpe tre a eS ee ee 2,304 4,970 469,126 153,711 622,837 


British Columbia.—The Mother’s Allowances Act (R.S.B.C., 1937, c. 53) was 


originally passed as c. 61 of the Acts of 1920, and came into force in July, 1920. 


Under the original Act, the full cost of allowances was borne by the Province. 
In 1932 one-half of the costs of allowances paid to residents of a municipality was 
charged to the municipality to which they belonged, but at the end of the fiscal 
year 1936-37 responsibility for all payments was again assumed by the Province. 

In 1939 there were 469 cases where mothers received extra allowances for 
incapacitated husbands. 


40.—Mothers’ Allowances in British Columbia, Fiscal Years 1921-39. 
Benefits Paid.2 


Veap Families Children || Chargeable| Chargeable 
: Assisted.! | Assisted.1 to to Muni- Total. 
Province. | cipalities. 

No, No. $ $ $ 
3 3 3 3 273,575 
771 1,978 487,888 Nil 487,888 
785 1,990 414,227 bs 414,227 
847 2,240 423 , 233 “ 423 , 233 
943 2,544 463, 669 sf 463, 669 
986 2725 518,471 . 518,471 
1,100 3,050 612,645 s 612,645 
1,233 PAR 628, 600 by 628,600 
1,370 3,028 677,510 se 677,510 
1,468 3,229 759, 698 «6 759 , 698 
1,568 3,295 816,272 e 816,272 
1,547 Blo 842,977 ‘ 842,977 
1,514 3,274 468,511 311,129 779,640 
1,436 3,147 469,916 151,586 621,502 
1,410 2,922 365,288 224,334 589,622 
1,485 3,026 403 ,558 212,997 616,555 
1,567 3,191 443 , 803 238,785 682,588 
1,692 3,481 747,878 Nil 747,878 
12751 3,626 790, 101 C4 790,101 

1 Years ended Sept. 30 for 1921-32, and fiscal years ended Mar. 31 from 1933. 2 Fiscal years 


ended Mar. 31 in all cases. 3 Not available, 
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For purposes of statistical analysis, commodity prices are usually divided into 
two principal groups, wholesale prices and retail prices. The term ‘wholesale’ is 
not used literally, and primary producers’, factory, and jobbers’ quotations, as well 
as actual wholesale prices, are often included in this group. Markets in which 
this type of price is quoted are usually well organized, and frequently very sensitive. 
They are responsive to changing business and monetary conditions. Wholesale 
quotations are preferred, therefore, for sensitive index numbers of prices designed 
to reflect price reactions to economic factors. 


CANADIAN INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE PRICES and Living Costs 
1914-1939 


1914 1915 1919 1920 1924 1925 i929 1930 1934 1935 


Retail prices represent more diffused markets, and are less sensitive. There is 
ordinarily a lag of several months between this type of quotation and its wholesale 
counterpart. Retail prices are important from a statistical point of view, however, 
because they. indicate changes in living costs and, along with measurements of 
income, show fluctuations in the economic well-being of the community. 


——— 


* Except as otherwise credited, the sections of this chapter have been revised under the direction of 
Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 
Branch compiles and publishes statistics on: Prices (wholesale, retail, securities, bond yields, services, 
exchange, cost of living), Retail and Wholesale Trade, Foreign Capital Investments in Canada and Canadian 
Investments Abroad, Balance of International Payments, and other related subjects. For a complete list 
of the publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX, Section I, under ‘‘Internal Trade’’. 
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Section 1.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Review of Canadian Prices. 


From Table 1 will be noted the high prices of 1867, following the close of the 
American Civil War and the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, and the tendency to 
declining prices in subsequent years. Prices rose again after the Franco-German War 
of 1871 and reached a high point in 1872 and 1873, but the crisis of the latter year 
resulted in a decline. A downward trend persisted fairly steadily throughout the 
25 years from 1872 to 1897, when the gold supply of the world did not increase as 
rapidly as the supply of commodities. This gold shortage was accentuated by the 
demonetization of silver, which was reduced to the level of token money by most 
nations. Relief came through the discoveries of gold in the Rand mines and the 
application of the cyanide process to low-grade ores. The result was a rapidly 
increasing world production of gold from about 1890 to the outbreak of the War of 
1914-18, with consequent rising prices as the volume of the new gold became an 
appreciable part of the total stock. The War itself, both through the scarcity of 
commodities that it occasioned and the inflation of the currency, drove prices rapidly 
upward to a maximum of 248-5 in 1920, followed by a rapid drop to 152-0 in 1922. 
The tendency from 1922 to 1929 was gradually downward, although the period was 
one of increasing prosperity. 


Commencing in the autumn of 1929, a severe economic depression was ac- 
companied by a drastic decline in wholesale prices (the wholesale price index fell 
from 153-7 in August, 1929, to 99-2 in February, 1933). A subsequent irregular 
rise followed until 1937, although the trend of prices was downward in the latter 
half of that year. This movement persisted until September, 1939, when the out- 
break of war in Europe accounted for a sharp rise in the last four months of the year. 


1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1867-1939. 
(1913=100. Unweighted index from 1867-1912.) 


Year: Index | Year. Index Year Index Year. Index 
oO. No. fo) fo) 
BOT BAIS 13370} (1886.4. b5209 . 2 90-7 1905. 0h). Joecd.. 87-8 || 1924.........0.. 155-2 
BUG CEle on'e no 6 TESST MMSE eh ao cidege OE O00. ca Ss) +25 92°6:(-1025 ean oe 160-3 
ABOO, CNT ISE 101 126-50) WS88r 5 thos aE O5e5/ L007. Jean 9625/1926 Fass. Jaen 156-2 
LES. Cepia ieee ECD OH ISSO sae stoe ss cog W296 ANOS oo ass acne 8 90°91 102 Tro itesic 152-6 
ISTH IGS. LILY 12455 -W°1890.2 i). seu. POSED 11909128". ved OL v4 |. 1028.) 255. oes 150-6 
AB (ems 0. 48k. FS 13597 W189N. kas dein. OE Ss TOIO Lak. os 9433.) BO29 soir laws ' 149-3 
UL EASE wri 1337S: ELSO ort. srsieyersictet BOON LOLs recs ce > 95°00 2980 Pine aea eer 135-3 
BAA ufos 05 ee 1200s: LS9S yeahs. ee. Bdr2. |) 19ND). nso se et 09-51 P08 brea de wee 112-6 
ide ara ea VU a ei I COG" -2OES. (ote res. 100-07) 1082. AP Aa 104-2 
sie gh ain wise M16+B. 151896.) ono ns ks POO LOL Co. ofa. ans > 102-3 1983. 0. caerey.s « 104-8 
Plans Suteayey 5 LB 1-18 OG. Fog. 2 os POMP Re LOLO) co < gins ae 109-9. 1934. oe eae es. - 111-8 
he Baas lg tea ete 4 (cn aoa mm oe MOMO MM LOL One. ayn ater ep el aka ee ea 112-6 
“Oe ee LODO 1698 2 oe alee ova ce MS u LON (hr... amare seat 178 Soh 1D8G vias gs 5. 116-5 
MMO arn ess inte UeO! ASSO. cats a's oe 3% BL HALTS. Sartteete SOOO IGG tytn. es. 132-1 
> Daas 109-9 || 1900............ reli yaor led PEER Cotes * oc 200-2 UAB S Sos... ss 122-8 
ee M19 Tu WOOL wate os. 84-53!) 1920)... soe oe» PSE UE. Ye 117-6 
MOOD e sacs ss aw es:, JOS" OAEQOZ ra cra reso EG12 WAG 2T Sa erates 171-8 
J en ee MOO AOS, 85 Stoic aca SO" Bi 1022. .5 Paiva oni 152-0 
7 Se eer BS Ci IU0 8 iw oto ihe S70 28 eee ae nt tee 153-0 
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Subsection 2.—The Index Number on the 1926 Base. 


There was a net advance during 1939 of 11-5 p.c. in the general index while 
component groups showed the following percentage increases: vegetable products 
19-2, animal products 11-5, textiles 23-3, wood products 11-7, iron and its products 
4-0, non-ferrous metals 5-3, non-metallic minerals 0:2, and chemicals 9-5. Net 
price increases for the year for individual commodities were, with few exceptions, 
less than 25 p.c. Increases exceeding this amount, however, were recorded for raw 
silk, wool, grains, rubber, leather, groundwood pulp, and tin. 


2.—Monthly Weighted Index Numbers of General Wholesale Prices, 1929-39. 


(1926=100.) 

Month. 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1982. | 1938. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939. 
PANUAIV 56 Sei o es cs 94-0 | 95-3 | 75-9) 69-5 | 63-8 | 70-7 | 71-4 | 72-9] 81-9 | 88-8 | 73-2 
February........... 95:0 | 93-9 | 75-5 | 68-9 | 63-5 | 72:1] 71-8 | 72-5] 82-9 | 83-6 | 73-1 
Maren cca min sos yet 95-6 | 91-8 | 74:5] 69-0] 64-3 | 72-1 | 71-9 | 72-4 | 85:4] 83-1] 73-2 
APU OROGE ay: 94-5 | 91-2 | 73-9] 68-2] 65-3 | 71-3 | 72-5 | 72-2 | 86-2] 82-3] 73-4 
May jus sani 93:4 | 89-7 | 72-5 | 67-4 | 66-7 | 71-1] 72-2] 71-9 | 85-3} 80-3 | 73-7 
JUNC. Gy Scoaeee see 93-4 | 87-7) 71-8 | 66:4 | 67-5 | 72:0] 71-4] 72-3 | 84-6] 80-1] 73-3 
DULY ss snd g ind oe Mts 6 97-2 | 85:3 | 71-3 | 66-5 | 70-5 | 72-0] 71-4 74-3 | 87-6] 78:6] 72-6 
August s. 4). Ha/s.8 98:4 | 83-7 | 70:5 | 66-7] 69-5 | 72-2 | 71-7 | 76:1] 85:6] 76-0} 72-4 
September......... 97-8 | 82-1] 69-7 | 65-9 | 68-9 | 71-9 | 72-4 | 76-4} 85:0] 74:5 | 78-3 
Octoberi.).f5. 2.08: 96:8 | 81-0 | 69-9) 65-0 | 67°9.| 71:3 73-1 | 77-1 | 84-7 | 74-1]. 79-5 
November......... 95:7} 79-5 | 70-7 | 64-7} 68-9] 71-1] 72-7 | 77-2) 83-1 | 73-5] 80-4 
December......... 96-0 | 77-7 | 70-4.| 64-0] 69-0} 71-1} 72-7 | 79-6 | 82:7] 73-3 | 81-7 


Yearly Averages...| 95°6 | 86:6 | 72-1} 66-7 | 67-1] 71-6) 72-1 | 74:6| 84:6 | 78-6 | 75:3 


Canadian Farm Products Prices.—Movements in the Canadian farm pro- 
ducts index of wholesale prices were somewhat narrower during 1939 than for 
commodity wholesale prices in general. This was due in part to the use of minimum 
prices established by the Canadian Wheat Board when market prices of wheat were 
below the Board’s minimum levels. The composite index for Canadian farm 
products advanced from 64-8 in January to 65-5 in April and then receded to 58-4 
in August. The subsequent rise in prices did not cancel summer declines until 
December, when the index reached 69-1. Throughout 1939 the animal products 
section held at levels substantially higher than those of the field product section. 
Annual averages for these two groups were 81-4 and 54-3, respectively, in 1939. 


Industrial Materials Prices.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics inaugu- 
rated in 1938 a new series of index numbers, consisting of 30 basic industrial 
materials. It is computed from an unweighted geometric average with 1926 prices 
equal to 100. The 30 commodities are divided into 2 main groups of 18 sensitive 
manufacturing materials and 12 stable price series. The 18 sensitive commodities 
are, in turn, separated into 2 sub-groups of 13 sensitive manufacturing materials 
and 5 food products. 
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MONTHLY WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS 


1926-1939 | Le eee ek tee 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 193] 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1936 1939 


The major trends outlined by the index of industrial materials prices since 
1926 can be summarized briefly as follows: from 1926 to 1929 underlying instability 
was apparent and the general index moved lower at a gradual pace throughout the 
period. Then followed a severe decline, which depressed industrial materials prices 
along with other principal commodity groups until the beginning of 1933 although 
temporary improvement occurred during the summer months of 1932; markets 
weakened, however, towards the close of the year and the index dropped further. 
A gradual rise punctuated by intermittent short-period declines ensued. In March, 
1937, industrial materials prices attained their highest point since 1929 and a slightly 
lower peak was shown in July, after a minorreaction. From this period to November, 
1938, the index of industrial materials prices receded to levels on a par with those of 
1936 and the latter part of 1935. The effects of the outbreak of war are noticeable 
in the last four months of 1939. 


3.—Monthly Price Index Numbers of Industrial Materials Prices, 1926-39. 


(1926 =100.) 

Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 
LOD Bei raek 104-7 | 102-6 | 100-7 | 99-4] 98-3 | 98-4 | 99-5] 98-9 | 99:2} 99-1] 97-4 98-0 
UV 70 as abe 97-2 | 97-5 | 96-4] 96:7! 96:8 | 96-9 | 96-0 | 96-6 | 96-7] 96:0 | 94-8 96-1 
192825 ces 95-4 | 93-7] 94-5 | 94-1] 95-2] 93-8 | 93-4 | 92-1] 90-9 | 89-9] 90-2 91-1 
1090), em Soe. 92-2 | 92-7] 93-2] 91-8 |. 90-3 | 90-4 |. 92-9 | 93-0] 98-7 | 92-4] 89-4 89-5 
UTP gee Ae 88-3 | 86:8 | 84-0] 83-4 | 79-8 | 77-4] 74:0) 71-9] 69-3 | 67-7] 66-6 64-9 
BO Les hss 63-9 | 62-1] 61-5 | 61-2} 59-5 | 59-3 | 59-6} 57-9 | 56-1 | 57-7 | 58-1 57°7 
WSR e tose 2. 56-8 55-2 53-4 51-5 49-7 49-2 50°3 51-6 51-5 49-9 49-1 47-4 
BOBS SR. ces: 46-0 45-8 48-4 49-3 54-0 56-7 60:8 59-4 58-6 55:7 57-0 57-6 
ROA! Shs 2, 59-4 61-7 61-5 60-9 60-7 60-9 59-8 60-1 59-1 58-4 58:3 58-9 
AGAn .£ox.4.. 59-8 | 60-0] 59-7] 61-1) 62-0] 61-7 | 62:0} 62-1] 64-1] 65-9 | 65-5 65-3 
Thr 66-1 |} 66-5] 66-3 | 66:0] 64-6 | 64-6 | 66-4 67-7 | 68-2 | 68-0] 69-9 73-1 
Ul ny Maar ae 78-1 79-3 85-2 84-7 83-4 82-3 84-5 82-9 81-2 76-8 73°4 71:5 
Ue a oe 70:6 | 69-2 | 68-8} 67-4 | 65-9] 65-5] 66-3 | 65-1] 64-1] 64-2} 64-2 64-0 
LOBOS, |2.5-5 64-3 | 64-3 | 64-7 | 64-6 | 65-2] 65-3 | 64-9 | 65-3 | 75-0 | 77-4] 77-9 79-0 
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4.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 
to Chief Component Material, 1926-39, with Monthly Figures for 1938 and 1939. 


(1926=100.) 


Nore.—Annual figures for 1913-25 are given at p. 815 of the 1938 Year Book; monthly figures for certain 
earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous editions. 


A . Wood : 
Animals| Fibres, ? Tron Non- Non- Chemi- 
Y a eee and | Textiles, Wood and Ferrous | Metallic cals are 
‘Mon th. P Their and dusts Its Metals | Minerals and fii 
ol 4 ie Pro- Textile aad Pro- jand Theirland Their] Allied : le i 
ucts. | ducts. | Products. Paper ducts. | Products.| Products.| Products.|| 1° 
Numbers of Commodity Price Series Used. 
1913—2d-Aee ee 67 50 28 21 26 15 16 13 236 
1926=33).nee cen 124 74 60 44 39 15 73 73 502 
1934-39). eee ties 135 76 85 49 44 18 83 77 567 
Index Numbers. 
1926 Sa es 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
aK PAV hIG A? Eh aRees Aen 98-3 101-9 93-7 98-5 96-2 91-5 96-5 98-3 97-7 
O28 ae is sees 93-0 108-1 94-5 98-7 93-2 92-0 92-5 95-3 96-4 
1O2OF erecetee 91-6 109-0 91-3 93-9 93-7 99-2 92-9 95-4 95-6 
LOSO Mere abies st 77:7 99-1 81-8 88-7 91-1 80-7 91:3 92-8 86-6 
1GS Terre aes tee: 56-9 73-9 73 °4 79-1 87-4 64-6 86-5 86-7 72-1 
1032 res eee 54-8 59-7 69-7 69-1 86-3 59-0 85-5 83-9 66-7 
LOSS arterttas ac 59-3 59-4 69-7 62-8 85-4 64°3 84-4 81-3 67°1 
1034 cia. ieee 66-6 67-2 72°9 65-4 87-0 64-3 86-0 81-2 71-6 
TEs BS cui 67-3 70-4 70°2 64-6 87-2 69-1 85-5 79:1 72-1 
OSG usr o sae: 72°6 71-8 69-7 68:5 88-0 70-0 85-5 78-0 74-6 
LOST ee ete ere 88-4 78-4 72-8 76:7 101-8 83-8 86-6 81-4 84-6 
LOSSAe enero 73°8 76°7 67-5 77:5 100-4 70:9 86-7 79°9 78-6 
TOSS Ree heer 63-3 74:7 69-8 79-2 98-5 71-3 85-2 79-8 75:3 
1938. 
JANUALY Eee 87-4 77°2 68-9 79°6 103-9 72-7 87-1 80-7 83-8 
Hebriaryns eee 87-0 77-8 68-7 79-4 103-7 71:1 87-1 80-6 83-6 
Marchy4 eee 85-1 79°1 68-4 79-0 103-2 71:3 87-0 80-5 83-1 
Aprilia. cece 84-0 78-9 68-1 77°6 102-5 70-6 86-6 80-5 82-3 
May aye. eaeee 79-1 77-1 67-9 77-2 101-5 69-0 87-1 80-5 80°3 
VUNOA Noe en 78°6 78-0 67-4 76:8 101-4 67-8 87-1 80-1 80-1 
July. eee 74:4 78°3 67°5 76°7 97-8 70°6 86-5 79°4 78 +6 
August he 66-8 76:2 67:1 77-3 98-0 70-0 86-5 79°4 76:0 
September..... 61-7 76-4 66-9 76:9 98-2 70-8 86-7 79°4 74:5 
October........ 60-8 74-8 66-7 76-9 98-1 73:0 86-4 79°4 74-1 
November..... 60-2 73°3 66:5 76°2 98-2 72:7 86-2 79°3 73°5 
December...... 60-3 72-9 66-2 76-2 98-1 71-5 86:3 79-0 73°3 
1939. 
ALERTED qe ee 60-4 72-9 66-2 76-2 97-6 70-3 85-6 78-9 73-2 
Hebruary....... 60-1 73-4 66-2 76-1 97-4 69-8 85-7 78:3 73-1 
iW lo 60-8 73°3 65:8 76:3 97-4 70-1 85-0 78-1 73-2 
ADT Wao eee ccs 3 62-1 721 65-7 76-4 97-5 69-5 84-9 78-1 73-4 
WiavAl ere... « 63-1 71-9 66-3 76-8 96-9 69-2 84-7 78-0 73°7 
SUNOS eee, 3 62-0 71-2 66:5 77-1 97-0 69-2 84-6 77-7 73°3 
JULY Si eee ec, 59-9 71-1 66:4 77-0 97-1 68-6 84-4 77°8 72-6 
August. one. 58-8 70-3 66-6 78-4 97-1 69-9 84-1 77-6 72-4 
September..... 68-6 77-6 72:5 82-4 99-3 74-6 84-6 81-5 78-3 
Octoberss. cee: 68-2 80-8 75-1 83-6 100-5 74-9 86-1 82-3 79-5 
November..... 68-5 80-9 79-1 85-0 101-9 74-5 86-5 83-9 80-4 
December...... 72-0 80-4 81-7 85-3 102-0 75:3 86:5 85-1 81-7 
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5.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 
to Purpose, 1926-39, with Monthly Figures for 1988 and 1939. 


(1926 =100.) 


Nore.—Annual figures for 1914-25 will be found at p. 816 of the 1988 edition; monthly figures for certain 
earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous editions. 


Consumer Goods. Producer Goods. 
Producer Materials. old 
Year and Month. wee te SPT AE OREO RITE WEY a eve 
everages, ucer +14: ities. 
All. Sad Other. |} All. |p quip-| ay ee erat 
Tobacco. ment. : nent Bee 
ion.| uring. 
Numbers of Commodity Price Series Used. 
IOS Reete ee eke oe 98 74 24 146 15 131 32 99 236 
dL toe Some al i an 204 116 | 88 351 22 329 97 232 502 
LORS BOM ee Reels Sans s 236 126 110 402 24 378 111 267 567 
Index Numbers. 
OOF cette: Bey, ANG. 100-0 100-0 ) 100-0 || 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
1927 Ss OLE Boies 95-7 99-4 93-3 98-5 101-1 98-2 96-1 98-6 97-7 
OD Re an cette eiatoh sheias 95-6 99-6 92-9 96-7 93-7 97-0 97-4 96-9 96-4 
ORO er eee centers she s,s 94-7 100-0 91-1 96-1 94-6 96-3 99-0 95-9 95-6 
TOSORBRM ae ce lis. 89-3 93-1 86-8 82-5 92-9 81-7 90-8 79-7 86-6 
DOOM ete tetes cok seat eres 76-2 70-4 80-0 67-1 90-0 64-6 81-9 61-7 peo. 
OGD Raa es eee hide’ 71:3 61-5 77-8 62-4 88-7 59-5 77-2 56-5 66:7 
1933 sete sok satan s 71-1 63-8 76-0 63-1 86-0 60-5 78-3 57-5 67-1 
NOS A Serie caren ct stares 74-1 69-7 77-0 67:8 88-9 65-5 82-5 62-6 71-6 
LOSbreaee ne te Ss 73°6 70-4 75-7 69-5 89-8 67-2 81-2 64-8 72-1 
LOBOS ae ie ae cde oe 74:7 73°4 75-5 72-4 90-0 70-4 85-3 67-9 74-6 
QB ARMS, cine ioe 79-5 81-2 78 +4 86-1 93-8 85-2 94-4 83-6 84-6 
TOSS Ase eee tok ee ss 77+2 V7-1 77-2 75-8 95-1 73-7 89-1 71-1 78-6 
10S OF tee aie tons swe 76-4 74-0 78-0 70-4 95-4 67-6 89-7 63-9 75:3 
1938. 
JONUAL VRE Cee ee 78:8 79-9 78°1 84-5 94-5 83-4 91-7 82-0 83-8 
IPOBrUALYsnc oo sese aes 79-0 80-7 77-9 83-7 94-5 82-5 91-4 81-0 83-6 
Mairi hain cs as) aot iors 79-1 81-2 T7°7 82-5 94-5 81-2 91-0 79-5 83-1 
PA ETM rie isine ol Asie 78-5 80-5 771 81-8 94-5 80-4 89-9 78°8 82-3 
May Pete nicts 5st slokyat cane 77°7 78-4 772 78-9 95-5 77-0 89-4 74-9 80-3 
Ap UT\ey <7. Rn epee 2 77-4 78:1 76-9 78:6 95-5 76:7 89-0 74-6 80-1 
RUIN eh ES ie bw 77-7 78-9 76-9 75°8 95-5 73-6 87-4 71:3 78-6 
FAUCUS ERIN er sic eh a 76°3 75-5 76-8 71-7 95-5 69-1 88-5 65-8 76-0 
September........... 76-0 74-3 77:2 68-7 95-5 65-7 87-8 62-0 74°5 
SGLODGIS st Ae ceca sieien 75-2 73:0 76-7 68-3 95-3 65-3 88-0 61-5 74-1 
INOVEMDEL.2.00. cme 00 74-8 72-0 76-7 67-9 95-3 64-8 87-5 60-9 73-5 
December............ 74-6 71-5 76°6 68-2 95-2 65-2 87-3 61-4 73°3 
1939. 
Le pe eee 74-2 71-7 75-8 68-1 95-0 65-1 87-2 61-3 73-2 
POO TUAIY gsc Sa e.c aes > ayo 74-4 71-9 76-1 67-9 95-0 64-9 87-3 61-1 73-1 
Miner Chee. Aree ay 6 74-1 72-2 75-4 68-0 94-9 65-0 87-4 61-2 73°2 
NOY ees) CVE ee 74:2 72°3 75-4 68-3 94-9 65-3 87-6 61-5 73°4 
4 LUE 5 tee ee ee 74-0 72-2 75-2 69-0 94-9 66-1 87-9 62-4 73°7 
: ‘SS ONR IS So0 A 73°7 71-9 74-9 68-0 94-9 65-0 88-1 61-1 73-3 
A AUN Sos Seager 73°4 71-4 74-8 66-6 94-9 63-4 88-5 59-1 72-6 
PAM PRIS Gils s nlosivic el-« 3 72-8 70-0 74:7 66-7 94-9 63-6 90-2 59-1 72-4 
HEpPLembers fo. .a<s« 77-4 77-2 77-6 74:5 95-7 72-1 91-3 68-8 78°3 
MMPTODELS sosis. os 5 oe sou 79-9 79-1 80-4 74:4 96-4 72-0 92-8 68:5 79-5 
iMowern ber. s;5 c. oss 80-6 79-0 81-6 74-6 96-5 72-0 93-9 68-5 80-4 
BDBCGI DOL cae coset on 81-3 79-1 82-7 78-1 96-6 76:0 94-2 72-9 81-7 
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6.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 
to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, 1933-39. 
(1926=100.) 


Nore.—Figures for 1918, 1919, and 1921-29 will be found at p. 866 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and those for 
1930-32 at p. 795 of the 1987 Year Book. 


Numbers of 
Item. Commodities. 


1926-33.] 1934-39. 


Aggregate Combined Indexes, Raw i 
and Partly Manufactured.......... 232 245 || 56-6 | 63-5 | 66-0 | 70-8 | 84-3 | 72-7°| 67-4 


1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939. 


Aggregate Combined Indexes, Fully 
and Chiefly Manufactured......... 276 822 || 70-2 | 73-4 | 72-8 | 73-6 | 80-5 | 78-2 | 75-3 


ARTICLES OF FARM OrIGIN—1 
Field (grains, etc.)— 


Raw and partly manufactured....... 98 98 || 45-3 | 54-2 | 56-2 | 63-8 | 82-8 | 63-0 | 50-7 
Fully and chiefly manufactured..... 69 91. }}-71-2-)..73-9. |-72:8.| 73:8 )-82-4.|-76-5 73-1 
C@ombinediindexes 47. oh lee sone 167 186 || 59-3 | 64-8 | 65-1 | 69-2 | 83-1 |} 70-3 | 62-8 
Animal— 
Raw and partly manufactured...... 41 46 || 59-0 | 66-0 | 71-6 | 73-6 | 82-7 | 79-8 | 80-1 
Fully and chiefly manufactured..... 49 59 || 62-5 | 69-8 | 69-9 | 71:4 | 76-2 | 74-3 | 72-0 
Combined indexes. -24 2 2). 90 105 || 61-0 | 68-2 | 70-6 | 72-4 | 79-0 | 76-7 | 75-5 
CANADIAN FarM Propucts— 
Mieldk(erains 5ebCs),Lesckceen ror ee 46 52 || 45-8 | 53-8 | 57-3 | 65-8 | 88-3 | 69-0 | 54-2 
Amie |. 295 epee 25 tae le cee aire ge ee 13 18 || 59-7 | 67-7 | 74-0 |. 75-3 | 85-0.| 81-3 81-2 
Combinedandexes =... es ee 59 70 || 51-0 | 59-0 | 68-5 | 69-4 | 87-1) 73-6 | 64-3 
ARTICLES OF MARINE ORIGIN— 
Raw and partly manufactured......... 5 5 || 56-2 | 60-3 | 61-8 | 67-1 | 72-1 | 65-4 | 67-2 
Fully and chiefly manufactured....... 11 11 || 65-4 | 75-1 | 72-0 | 70-1 | 71-7 | 72:0 | 72-7 
GCombinediindexes. 464.6... 20 oo 16 16 || 62-9 | 71-1 | 69-2 | 69-3 | 71-8 | 70-2 | 71-2 
ARTICLES OF FoREST ORIGIN— 
Raw and partly manufactured......... 3d 37 || 69-7 | 76-3 | 74-5 | 80-8 | 94-0 | 85-5 | 88-0 
Fully and chiefly manufactured....... oN 20 || 57-2 | 56-1 | 56-1 | 57-5 | 61-1 | 69-9 70-9 
Combinedfindexess ih ..6<6- see ee 52 57 || 63-0 | 65-5 | 64-7 | 68-4 | 76-4 | 77-2 | 78-9 
ARTICLES OF MINERAL ORIGIN— 
Raw and partly manufactured........ oF 62 || 75-6 | 77-5 | 79-6 | 79-9 | 85-3 | 81-5 | 82-2 
Fully and chiefly manufactured....... 126 141 || 84-6 | 86-0 | 85-3 | 85-2 | 91-6 | 90-5 | 88-6 
Combined indexed 24... be hire. te oe 183 203 || 80-6 | 82-2 | 82-8 | 82-8 | 88-8 | 86-5 | 85-7 


1 Domestic and foreign. 


%7.—Monthly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 
to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, 1933, 1938, and 1939. 
(1926=100.) 
Norr.—Comparable figures for 1926-37 will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions. 


Origin and Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Totals, Raw and 
Partly Manufac- 
tured— 


1933.5. 34, gee as ees 51-2 | 50-6 | 52-1 | 53-0 | 56-0 | 57-6 | 62-9 | 60-9 | 59-9 | 57-5 | 59-3 | 58-9 
MOBS. 3h. ate. tet es chee 81-9 | 81-1 | 79-6 | 79-0 | 75-8 | 75-4 | 72-5 | 67-5 | 65-5 | 65-1 | 64-6 | 64-9 
1930. cs. de ee 64:8 | 64-6 | 65-1 | 65-5 | 66-5 | 64-9 | 63-1 | 62-8 | 70-9 | W1-7 | 72-1 | 74-4 . 


Totals, Fully and 
Chiefly Manufac- 


tured— 
Noes ae. c.ctie Jala ee 67-2 | 66-8 | 67-8 | 69-6 | 70-4 | 70-2 | 72-4 | 71-7 | 71-5 | 71-2 | 71-7 72-0 
1 Ee ssi, ae ae a ar Oe 81-5 | 81-9 | 82-0 | 81-3 | 79-3 | 79-2 | 78-4 | 76-8 | 75-6 | 74-7 | 73-9 73-6 
CRE Sa Dp a, 73°4 | 73-5 | 73-2 | 73-3 | 73-3 | 73-0 | 72-9 | 72-7 | 77-9 | 79-5 | 80-3 | 81- 
ARTICLES oF FARM Ori- 

GIN— 1 
A. Field (grains, fruits, 

cotton, etc.)— 

Raw and Partly 

Manufactured— 

IER Ye Ae st eee 35-1 | 35-8 | 38-3 | 40-7] 46-5 | 48-8 | 58-6 | 53-5 | 49-4 | 44-4 | 46-3 | 45-3 

LOSS.) ae Se TE ex, ca: 80-9 | 80-0 | 77-0 | 76-0 | 69-5 | 69-5 | 63-4 | 53-3 | 47-5 | 46-9 | 46-1 | 46-6 

OS ORs een 5, 46-7 | 46-1 | 47-0 | 48-4 | 50-5 | 49-2 | 45-9 | 44-5 | 57-1 | 55-8 | 55-7 | 60-4 


1 Domestic and foreign. 
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7.—_Monthly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 
to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, 1933, 1938, and 1939—continued. 


Origin and Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May.| June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
ARTICLES OF Farm ORI- beat AC 
G@in—concluded. ! 

Fully and Chiefly 
ee Manufactured— 
933 


1n38 De lone trerttoisterate cae 82-1 | 81-8 | 80-0 | 79-0 | 74-6 | 74-1 | 70-6 | 64-4 | 60-2 | 59-4 | 58-7] 58-8 
POSS eet eee oe 58:8 | 58-6 | 59-0 | 60-0 | 61-0 | 59-9 | 58-0 | 57-4 | 66-5 | 66-2 70-0 
B. Animal— 
Raw and Partly 
Manufactured— 
| Ot seh shai 57-9 | 55-0 | 55-9 | 56-2 | 57-7 | 57-4 | 58-5 | 59-9 | 62-2 | 62 65-3 | 65-1 
Hh eee ain amie 80:9 | 79-4 | 79-8 | 80-6 | 81-1 | 79-8 | 79-3 | 77-9 | 80-1 | 79-4 | 79-3 | 80-1 
TOSQ here ae 2 oslo 80-0 | 80-2 | 80:7 | 79-7 | 79-3 | 75-5 | 74-8 | 74-9 | 80-2 | 85-2 | 84-6 | 84-6 
Fully and Chiefly 


Manufactured— 
1933 


; 8 : 3.0 ; 
: 7-9 . 3°3 : 
13 Oe tae ce ota . 7-9 : 75-3 | 79-2 | 80-3 | 80-6 
Totals, Animal— 
Se ne ee oe 58:6 | 57-2 | 59-5 | 60-5 | 60-1 | 59-9 | 61-0 | 61-8 | 62-7 | 62-6 | 64-6 | 65-3 
MOSS Mea Oe «alte rom 77-7 | 78-1 | 79-2 | 79:2 | 77-1 | 77-1 | 77-3 | 75-7 | 76-2 | 75-1 | 74:0 | 73-7 
TORO here ris ere 73:8 | 74-0 | 73-8 | 73-0 | 72-8 | 71-6 | 71-5 | 71-2 | 77-8 | 80-7 | 82-2 | 82-2 


C. Toran CANADIAN 
Farm Propucts— 
Ee (grains, etc.)— 
9. 


SON a ote ns wee Stas 34:8 | 35-8 | 37-8 | 40-7 | 46-9 | 49-4 | 60-8 | 55-1 | 49-5 | 44-1 | 46-7 | 45-3 
LOSS ata olen cick e Aue os 88-8 | 87-5 | 83-9 | 83-2 | 74-6 | 74-3 | 65-9 | 54-9 | 53-4 | 53-6 | 54-6 53-8 
HOSES TURP ES 54-7 | 54-7 | 54-9 | 56-1 | 55-9 | 55-6 | 55-0 | 48-2 | 53-9 | 51-7 | 51-8 58-6 

ANIMAL— 
PUSS M AE te enes oe 58-3 | 54-7 | 56-1 | 56-3 | 58-3 | 57-7 | 58-9 | 60-6 | 63-2 | 63-0 | 67-7 | 67-4 
BOSS Boke ei ls oat 82-2 | 81-1 | 81-6 | 81-2 | 81-7 | 80-4 | 80-7 | 79-6 | 81-1 | 81-0 | 82-1 82-6 
BASSO reese snes sri taere ae 81-6 | 81-3 | 81-9 | 81-1 | 80-5 | 76-0 | 75-4 | 75-4 | 81-8 | 86-6 | 86-8 86-4 
ToraLs— 
1a 8 ener cust Re RNR ACCS 43-6 | 42-9 | 44-6 | 46-5 | 51-2 | 52-5 | 60-1 | 57-2 | 54-6 | 51-2 | 54-6 53-6 
MOSS reice ec tctn et aes 86:3 | 85-1 | 83-0 | 82-5 | 77-3 | 76-6 | 71-4 | 64-1 | 63-8 | 63-8 | 64-9 64-6 
OBO ctemesik a. be ale 64-8 | 64-6 | 65-0 | 65-5 | 65-1 | 63-2 | 62-6 | 58-4 | 64-3 | 64-8 | 64-9 69-0 
ARTICLES OF MARINE 
OrIGIN— 
Raw and Partly 

Manufactured— 

VOSS aS eon Saree 54-5 | 44-6 | 49-6 | 46-6 | 48-1 | 54-8 | 56-5 | 59-2 | 63-3 | 67-5 | 71-0 | 58-9 

MUSSER tne Ohne eee 70:9 | 73-1 | 69-5 | 56-0 | 56-0 | 55-4 | 56-7 | 62-6 | 72-7 | 76-3 | 73-6 | 60-8 

DOSQReR eke oe ns 63-3 | 63-1 | 64-0 | 58-8 | 71-0 | 61-6 | 57-5 | 58-8 | 68-0 | 80-5 | 82-2 | 78-8 
Fully and Chiefly 

Manufactured— 

EE cpl he Ae) ie 2A 60-8 | 61-2 | 61-8 | 63-0 | 62-7 | 62-3 | 63-6 | 67-7 | 67-7 | 68-9 | 69-0 | 69-7 
HUBS ax, meena ai io rae 74-1 | 74-6 | 74-7 | 74-0 | 72-5 | 72-4 | 71-1 | 70-8 | 69-9 | 70-6 | 69-3 69°8 
AOSOR AN ccd eh sy oh 68:9 | 69-0 | 69-1 | 67-8 | 67-8 | 69:3 | 69-7 | 69-1 | 79-4 | 80-0 | 80-3 | 87-4 

Torats, MARINE 
RIGIN— 
THUS fe Ree le Beare Me 59-1 | 56-7 | 58-5 | 58-6 | 58-7 | 60-3 | 61-7 | 65-4 | 66-5 | 68-5 | 69-5 | 66-8 
IC RISE Reh Se, pears 73-2 | 74-2 | 73-3 | 69-1 | 68-0 | 67-8 | 67-2 | 68-6 | 70-6 | 72-1 | 70-5 67-4 
A RLEIUL 8 Fes auger fpr area 67-4 | 67-4 | 67-7 | 65-4 | 68-7 | 67-2 | 66-4 | 66-3 | 76-3 |, 80-1 | 80-8 85-1 
ARTICLES OF FOREST 
ORIGIN— 
Raw and Partly 

Manufactured— 

ORS Py toy Se 66-0 | 65-2 | 65-2 | 64-4 | 64-8 | 69-7 | 71-5 | 72-8 | 74:0 | 74-7 | 74-4 | 74-4 


Fully and Chiefly 


Manufactured— 
PDO iis a ae cisycrelcie's «lle 61-8 | 61-6 | 61-3 | 55-3 | 55-2 | 55-1 | 55-2 | 55-3 | 55-3 | 56-0 | 56-1 | 56-2 
IVS folk Me Oe os ee 70-2 | 70-2 | 70-3 | 69-8 | 69-9 | 70-2 | 69-9 | 69-7 | 69-9 | 69-8 | 69-6 69:7 
BS DR Vet. oF wicuar 69-6 | 69:5 | 69-2 | 69-3 | 69-3 | 69-2 | 68-9 | 69-1 | 73-6 | 74-0 | 74:3 74-4 
Torats, Forest OR- 


1 Domestic and foreign. 


: 
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7.—Monthly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 
to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, 1933, 1938, and 1939—concluded. 


Origin and Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May.| June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


ARTICLES OF MINERAL 


ORIGIN— 
Raw and Partly 
Manufactured— 
19332 Sey) SPER RLF 75°8 | 75-6 | 75-9 | 74-9 | 74-1 | 74-4 | 75-7 | 75-0 | 76-5 | 75-9 | 76-2 | 77-3 
JOBS Ae Soe ot Ee 82-1 | 81-8 | 81-8 | 81-2 | 80-8 | 80-7 | 81-2 | 81-0 | 81-8 | 82-0 | 82-0 81-6 
19395, 8%... 0. fake. ome 81-1 | 81-0 | 80-8 | 80-5 | 80-2 | 80-2 | 79-7 | 80-0 | 81-3 | 82-0 | 83-8 83-9 
Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 
LOS Shee iat tea nice ee 84-2 | 83-3 | 83-4 | 83-6 | 83-7 | 84-2 | 84-3 | 84-7 | 85-8 | 86-1 | 86-1 86-1 
LOB Sis Rawaratvetens betes 92-2 | 92-0 | 91-8 | 91-6 | 91-4 | 91-3 | 89-7 | 89-6 | 89-6 | 89-2 | 89-0 88-9 
L989) AA Se aoe kilt 88-2 | 88-2 | 88-1 | 88-0 | 87-6 | 87-5 | 87-8 | 87-6 | 88-9 | 90-3 | 90-7 91-0 
Totats, MINERab 
RIGIN— 
TRUS ete an Se Se Mec 80-4 | 79-9 | 80:0 | 79-7 | 79-4 | 79-8 | 80-5 | 80-4 | 81-6 | 81-5 | 81-7 82-2 
OB Soo cre tateve uses cieteys 87-7 | 87-4 | 87-3 | 87-0 | 86-7 | 86-6 | 85-9 | 85-8 | 86-1 | 86-0 | 85-9 85-6 
193 9R 20. O20. e se 85-0 | 85-0 | 84-8 | 84-6 | 84-3 | 84-2 | 84-2 | 84-2 | 85-5 | 86-6 | 87-6 87-8 


Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Principal Exports and Imports.— 
Wholesale prices of principal import and export products were affected in almost 
equal degree by advances between August and December, 1939. The import index 
mounted from 80-6 to 93-8, while the export series moved up from 59-9 to 71-5. 
The relative price margin of imports over exports was greater, however, in 1939 
than for any other year since 1913. It was most pronounced in the price groups for 
vegetable products, iron, and non-ferrous metals, but for all component material 
groups 1939 import wholesale price indexes were above corresponding export series. 


8.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Exports and Imports, Classified According 
to Chief Component Material, 1929-39. 
(1926=100.) 
Norte.—Statistics for 1913-28 are given at p. 830 of the 1938 Year Book. 


5 Wood, Non- Non- : 
hae Animals 3 Shed Wood Hon Ferrous | Metallic ag 
3 and 18 Pros 2 Metals | Minerals A 
Year. and Their and duct and It and and and Total 
Their fe Textile cls) |Products. é : Allied 
Products Products. Products and Their Their Products 
; ‘| Paper. Products. |Products. . 
EXPORTS. 
a a I 
1929). Je neve ee 89-3 107-9 85-8 91-9 91-3 88-0 83-7 95-6 92-2 
1930)... ae ack ke Ses 65-3 94-2 69-5 87-3 87-4 75°4 81-5 92-9 77-4 
193). bina hee 41-7 70:7 56-7 78°3 82-7 66-2 67-8 87-9 60-5 
IER i Spies ( ea 40-4 oDa7 39-6 68-1 81-3 65-2 66-1 68-3 54-9 
1933)... Fadaan ic Sees 44-9 58-0 46-1 60-0 75-8 68-6 65:7 69-9 55-2 
1984...) athe ee ce 53-4 64:5 59-1 62-5 78-0 67-6 (AW, 72-2 60-6 
L935 Hee do sce 56-7 65-7 49-5 60-8 78-0 73-8 70-5 71-7 62-2 
LOSGeE he he Seer 63-9 69-5 61-4 65-0 80-1 71-1 71-3 71-8 66-8 
OS dict, se ee 87-2 76-5 731 72-1 95-2 79-9 69-7 72-1 81-1 
MOSS se ae teie e 66-4 69-1 54-5 73°4 93-9 70-7 80-0 78-1 70-9 
OSO.)... «cenit ae 47-4 70:7 42-4 75°8 94-5 68-3 79-8 86-6 63-5 
IMPORTS. 
IROL) eae ee 85-6 113-3 93-4 - 95-0 116-9 89-4 92-0 94-2 
GSO See hears 250 75-0 94-5 75°5 - 91-1 84-7 87-3 87-5 83-7 
OSA ala os 93 60-1 72-5 59-9 °— 88-7 57-5 80-3 83-3 72-4 
RES ae on nn 57-6 59-1 52-6 - 91-1 46-5 84-8 86-3 70°5 
OSes ae ee 61-4 67-7 57-3 - 92-2 59-1 79-4 86-9 73-0 
19034. Re tere... 65-0 69-7 64-2 - 92-7 66-7 &3-6 88-0 76-5 
1 ARF Se ACE 68-5 74-6 63-6 - 94-4 68-0 82-5 89-7 77-9 
1926. 3: ol No ates 68-4 78-7 67-7 ~ 96-3 HAN: 82-0 86-9 79-4 
OSGi ete et. Ramee ee Gig, 89-9 72-1 - 114-5 93-6 82-8 95-1 89-8 
IGSRR ee ae le * 68-8 75-9 61-2 st at LS 7 72-7 84-1 84-5 83-1 
TOR tions rete i yilee 78-0 66-0 - 112-2 83-8 82-3 83-5 84-4 
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Section 2.—Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 


Collection of data and calculation of index numbers of retail prices and the 
cost of living are carried out in co-operation by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and the Department of Labour. Resultant series of index numbers are computed 
from different points of view. Index numbers of retail prices and cost of living, 
issued by the Bureau, have for their object the measurement of the general move- 
ment of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole, and are so calculated as 
to make comparisons possible with other general index numbers constructed on 
similar principles, for example, the index of wholesale prices. Calculated, as they 
are, on the aggregative principle, i.e., the total consumption of each commodity, 
the Bureau’s index numbers afford an excellent measurement of changes in the 
average cost of living in the Dominion as distinguished from that of any particular 
class or section. As a development of retail prices and cost of living studies, in- 
vestigations into the living expenditures of families in representative cities (see 
Subsection 2, p. 819) have been made by the Bureau of Btatistics. The results of 
these are available in bulletin form. 

The computations of the Labour Department are designed to show changes in 
the cost of living for workmen’s families in cities. They are thus limited in scope and 
more restricted in application than the Bureau of Statistics index. 


Subsection 1.—The Bureau of Statistics Index Numbers of Retail Prices 
and Services. 

In the Bureau’s index, 1926 is taken as the base year. A description of the 
system of weighting of individual items, sub-groups, and groups, and of the method 
of construction of this index number is given at pp. 812-818 of the 1931 Year Book. 
Annual figures on the 1913 base covering prices of a family budget of staple foods, 
fuel, rent, etc., will be found in the Bureau’s report ‘‘Prices and Price Indexes”, 
while monthly figures are published in the Labour Gazette. 

As in the case of wholesale prices, retail commodity prices showed little move- 
ment during 1939 until the closing months of the year; the food index showed an 
appreciable advance only in the last four months. During the same period fuels 
moved higher by slightly more than the usual seasonal increase for the autumn and 
early winter season. Special surveys of prices of clothing and household furnishings 
showed that there were moderate advances in November and December and at the 
end of the year the prices of these two items were, respectively, 3-6 p.c. and 8-4 p.c. 
above the levels of Sept. 1. Changes in residential rentals during 1939 were gener- 
ally small. An index of rentals based on a survey in May was 90-0, and the corre- 
sponding October, 1939, index was 89-9. The 1938 average index for rentals was 
89-8. 


9.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents, and Costs of Services, 1929-39, and “3 
Months, 1938, 1939, and January-April, 1940. 
(1926=100.) 
Nore.—Statistics for 1913-28 are given at p. 820 of the 1938 Year Book. Monthly figures prior to 1938 
will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of the Year Book. 


Food Fuel Rent | Clothing | Sundries| Total , 


Year. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. 
ROC tT MeN cece lekatin belies 101-0 96-4 103-3 96-9 99-0 99-9 
ORCA eet te ante se ca oolad tte ces 98-6 95-7 105-9 93-9 99-4 99-2 
UES Ee SE AN a el ae aloes 2 eee ae 77-3 94-2 103-0 82-2 97-4 89-6 
MERA Eye MX delass teir eh cca ore ete e hen 64-3 91 94-7 72-3 94-6 81-4 
«Bai 5 AER ee SIs Ea ee ne 63-7 87-7 85-1 67-1 92-6 77-5 
1 USS okie anche Se 69-4 87-7 80-1 69-7 92-1 78-6 
POs ERE isha re wvarciavral evs to <caveis aid Sis dacs b miSale’s 70-4 86-8 81-3 69-9 92-2 79-1 
GST T TET ccc os oboe eas Sfeebbess 73°4 86-4 83-7 70-3 92-8 80-8 
LEY 1s A RAO A ke 2 A 3 47-3 84-9 86-9 92-7 93-4 83-1 
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9.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents, and Costs of Services, 1929-39, and by 
Months, 1938, 1939, and January-April, 1940—concluded. 


Food Fuel Rent Clothing | Sundries | Total 
Year and Month. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index, 

1938. 
J AAT a ie fcc Pere eae eee: 78-4 85:5 89-0 73°3 94-1 84-1 
IP@Druary.. coe ee ena res ane 77-9 85-3 89-0 73°3 94-1 83-9 
March oii srt. Dirt eles aoe abe. 78-6 85-7 89-0 73-7 94-1 84-3 
ASPET 3 cook ORES Cn ES 78-8 85-6 89-0 73-7 94-1 84-3 
LE aes ORR LS ee ah Be eee | 5 77-7 85-3 90-3 73°7 94-1 84-2 
JURE eter yee, Orecee Se Co ae 78-1 84-5 90-3 73-0 94-0 84-1 
J a etapa unre Peni ani a hat G8 aahits candi nae Das aaa 78-4 84-3 90-3 73°0 94-0 84-2 
AUPUSt yes Sie Nusaar ee or ea ee rene 80-7 84-6 90-3 73-0 94-0 84-9 
September ssc hen ee ie ee 77-6 84-7 90-3 73°4 94-0 84-1 
October tio ee So Nose Seek Ne eer 77-1 85-1 90-1 73-4 93-9 83-9 
INOVENED SD Aor ce inet ech ei cee ee 76:6 85-5 90-1 73°4 94-2 83-8 
DJSCCMDELs ee oe oes ae, EE ee 76-2 85-6 90-1 72:8 94-2 83-6 
Averages, 1988........... aa 78-0 85-1 89-8 73°3 94-1 84-1 

1939.1 

VANUAEVEarre ton ee irecine aren Serene 75-2 85-7 90-1 72°8 94-2 83-3 
Me briaryeac hens ae) 2 ee eee 74°5 85-4 90-1 72°8 94-2 83-1 
March tient. o-ace cis, ete a ee eee 74°5 85-3 90-1 72°8 94-1 83-1 
Alp Pilites Poured fe she he. BAG RAR ae 74-5 85-1 90-1 72-8 94-2 83-1 
BY stot oresa ae ters shared» Rite ae RD eee 74-6 84-5 90-0 72-8 94-3 83-1 
JUNGM ree oe enone Sate h rome 74°+3 84:3 90-0 72°6 94-1 82-9 
PALLY Zac cies a tay Ve aa Me me ae en ae nna 75-1 83-9 90-0 72-6 94-1 83-1 
AUupuBth ote he. Peas Ae tea ees Bee 74-9 83-7 90-0 72°6 94-1 83-0 
September se one ee ee ee eee 74-2 83-8 90-0 73-1 94-1 82-9 
October ea oie chee ee eee 79-8 85-1 89-9 73°1 94-4 84-7 
Novem Dens soe ei ain the eae oe eee ee oe 80-5 86-1 89-9 73-1 94-5 85-0 
December’ ie, cccadacy eee eae 79°3 86-1 89-9 75:7 95-2 85-3 
Averages, 1939.............. 76-0 84-9 90-0 73-1 94-3 83-6 

1940.1 
WANUATY se hace. Cnen RTE Ne Ie ee tes 78-6 86-4 89-9 75°7 95-2 85-1 
Hebriary: | §: eek Skee EE 4 cs eee 78-6 86-8 89-9 75-7 95-2 85-1 
MArChiee ts otc, Seb ele eit eae Rance bree 78°5 86-8 89-9 78:3 95-5 85-7 
98) 0) 2) Westen ree nines tans aire Aehgils Coal ERR Coad a, 78°3 86-8 89-9 78-3 95-5 85-6 


1 Subject to revision. 


Prices of Services.—Services are a very considerable item in the cost of living 
of the average family, and special studies are made annually by the Bureau of 
Statistics covering the most important services that affect the family budget. 
Information with regard to street-car fares, rates for manufactured and natural 
fuel gas for domestic consumption (which is mostly a service charge), and domestic 
electric light and telephone charges, is published at pp. 801-804 of the 1927-28 
Year Book. Detailed information for intervening years regarding such services 
will be found at pp. 72-83 of the annual report on ‘‘Prices and Price Indexes, 1913- 
38”, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. . 


Prices of manufactured fuel gas, after showing a downward tendency between 
1926 and 1936, reversed direction and recorded a moderate rise, the Dominion index 
number for 1937 being 94-5, as compared with 93-6 in 1936. A slight decline oc- 
curred again in 1938. The index number of the price of natural fuel gas declined 
from 100-0 in 1926 to 92-5 in 1930, rose again to 94-3 in 1932, then declined to 
92-3 in 1936, 1937, and 1938. On the other hand, telephone rates have shown a 
distinct increase, the Dominion index number of domestic telephone rates having 
risen from 100-0 in 1926 to 107-4 for 1933-38. Again, the business telephone rate 
has risen from 100-0 in 1926 to 119-4 in 1988. 


Hospital Charges.—Special investigations into hospital charges are made annually 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the results are given as Dominion averages 
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in the following table. Hospital charges in 1930 were 94 p.c. above the 1913 level. 
From 1930 to 1935 rates gradually declined to less than 88 p.c. above those in 1913, 
then rose slightly from 1936 to 1938. Operating room charges have not increased 
at the same rate as room charges, being approximately 56 p.c. above those in 1913, 
while the latter averaged more than 90 p.c. higher. The cost of maintaining patients 
in hospitals declined more than 11 p.c. between 1930 and 1934, then gradually rose 
by more than 5 p.c. during the next four years. 
The detailed results of this investigation, including the statistics by provinces, 
are given at pp. 73-77 of the annual report on ‘‘Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-38”. 
10.—Average Daily Hospital Charges in Canada and Index Numbers Thereof, 1913 
and 1931-38. 
(1913 =100.) 
Nore.—Statisties for 1922-30 are given at p. 828 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Item. 1913. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Pabliewardss.- css... $ 0-99 2-03 2-03 1-99 1-98 1-98 1-99 2-04 2-04 
Index numbers.......... 100-0 | 204-1 | 204-1 200-6 199-1 199-5 | 200-1 204-8 | 205-4 
Semi-private rooms.... $ 1-57 2-89 2-85 2-82 2-80 2-79 2-79 2-81 2-84 
Index numbers.......... 100-0 190-2 188-0 185-8 184-8 183-7 183-9 185-0 187°4 
Private rooms......... $ 2-68 5 +23 Sel. 5-06 5-06 5-01 5:01 5-03 5-05 
Index numbers, ...:..... 100-0 194-5 190-2 188-1 187-2 186-4 186-4 187-0 | 187-7 
Operating room......... $ 5-16 8-33 8-23 8-14 8-10 8-09 8-04 8-03 8-13 
Index numbers.......... 100-0 159-7 157-6 156-1 155-1 155-0 | 154-0 153-9 155-9 

Costs of maintenance 
per head. SeL0IL.. 1-68 3°58 3°44 3-25 3-22 3-23 3-23 3-33 3°39 
Index:numbers.......... 100:0 | 207 199-9 189-0 187-2 188:0 | 188-2 193-8 197-3 


Subsection 2.—The Nutrition and Family Living Expenditures 
Investigation.* 


An interdepartmental committee was organized in 1937 to examine possibilities 
of meeting the need for definite information in respect to nutrition and family 
living expenditures, especially in urban centres. On this committee were repre- 
sentatives from the Bureau of Statistics, the Department of Pensions and National 
Health, the Department of Labour, the Department of Agriculture, and the National 
Research Council. Following recommendations by this committee, Parliament 
made a vote to the Bureau of Statistics for the purpose of proceeding with a survey 
in 1938. | 

At June 15, 1939, the Bureau of Statistics had completed a survey of family 
living expenditures in the 12 cities of Charlottetown, Saint John, Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, and 
Vancouver. The statistics cover the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1938. The sample 
families were selected at random from among those with certain characteristics 
that make them typical of Canadian wage-earner homes. Each home consisted of 
both parents and one or more children, and in some cases one lodger or a domestic 
also lived with the family. Earnings in the samples ranged from $450 to $2,500 per 
annum and all families were completely self-supporting throughout the survey year. 
It was found that family incomes tended to centre between $1,200 and $1,600—the 


* Revised by H. F. Greenway, M.A., Prices Statistician and Officer in Charge of the Nutrition and 
Family Living Expenditures Investigation, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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proportion receiving less than $1,200 being larger than the proportion receiving 
more than $1,600. Of the 1,489 families from which records were received, 1,135 
were families of British origin, 211 were French families in Montreal and Quebec, and 
93 were families of other racial origins in Montreal and Winnipeg. 


In addition to the main information as to family expenditures, certain other 
questions were asked, the replies to which throw light upon some family charac- 
teristics at progressive income levels. These are summarized in a statement at 
p. 863 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Summary of Results.—Results show that remarkable similarity prevails in 
the proportions of income spent upon the more essential budget items in different 
areas of the Dominion. On the average, about two-thirds of the total expended 
each year goes for necessities. The value of food purchases tends to be higher 
in the larger cities. ‘The proportion of expenditures devoted to the provision of 
shelter ranged from 15-1 p.c. in Charlottetown to 20-9 in Ottawa; fuel and light 
expenditures range from 4-5 p.c. in Quebec City to 7-7 p.c. in Charlottetown; 
and clothing expenditures from 9-6 p.c. in Vancouver to 12-5 p.c. for Montreal 
families other than British and French. 


Many factors affect expenditures for living needs. The amount of family 
income is generally considered the dominant influence, but income in turn is related 
to the age of the principal breadwinner, and the numbers and ages of children 
also affect the character of family living expenditur In thees. studies that the 
Bureau is making, living expenditure records are shown grouped according to three 
principles of classification with a view to examining the relationships between 
living expenditures and the factors in family composition, viz., number of children 
in the family, age of the father, and principal types of families. 


From the data gathered there appeared to be no general tendency in urban 
wage-earner families of British origin for the number of children to increase in the 
higher family-income groups, although in French families the average number of 
children was larger at higher income levels. 


' In both racial origin groups, amounts spent per person declined as the number 
of children in the family increased. Average expenditure per person dropped from 
$516 in British families with one child to $212 in households with five children. 
Corresponding averages from French families were $397 and $219. All budget 
groups contributed to this decline, with food outlay per person falling from $127 
to $74 for British families and from $109 to $75 for French families with one and 
with five or more children, respectively. 


A different picture was obtained when expenditure records were classified 
according to the age of the father. The number of children per family tended to 
increase until the father’s age was somewhere between 45 and 54, and amounts 
spent per person on food and clothing increased slightly as the age of the father 
moved upward into that range. This was associated with a more rapid rise in 
income than in numbers of children at progressive age levels of the father. 

Analyses of records for living expenditure tendencies related to numbers of 
children and the length of time the family had been formed, did not reveal the 
existence of a ‘typical’ family. Families with one child under 13 years, or with two 
children from 4 to 12 years apparently possess some claim to this title but, contrary 
to popular opinion, families with three children form a definite minority. The 
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tendency, already noted, for income to increase as the family life span lengthened 
was apparent in family groups with the same number of children. The earnings of 
older children were partly responsible for this increase. For families with the same 
number of children, expenditures on food and clothing mounted as the family life 
span extended but not by the full amount of the income increase. Housing and 
household furnishing expenditures actually declined as the number of children 
increased. Apparently a wide diversity in consumer tastes exists, which is scattered 
fairly evenly among ‘non-necessity’ expenditures, such as recreation, transportation, 
and savings. 


11.— Average Distribution of Family Expenditures, by Income Groups. 


Note.—The total average amounts of expenditure shown are in some cases greater than the maximum 
of the salary group, because savings from annual income have been treated as items of expenditure, and 
considerable credit is utilized by wage-earner families. Purchases made from previous savings and by 
trade-in allowances also enter into the picture. 


BRITISH FAMILIES. 
Budget Group. Income Groups and Amounts Expended. 
$400 | $800 | $1,000 | $1,200 | $1,400 | $1,600 | $1,800 | $2,000 
~799.| -999.| -1.199.| -1,399.| -1,599.| -1/799.| -1.999.| -2'399, |82»400+-.|Total. 


— | | | | | | — | — | — | —_ 


GUC ste ee eG us 288 | 351 380 419 449 473 508 517 578 433 
Eos in piss Preis oe ages 165 187 224 254 283 324 315 396 420 276 
Capital expenditure on 
OMT eee he Nil 4 2 10 11 8 12 23 20 9 
Fuel and light. .).0....: 70 78 84 94 103 110 116 139 142 101 
Clocminetan ae. tee 62 93 120 147 165 187 217 253 260 160 
Household operation... 5 8 13 21 30 38 48 60 74. 29 
MUU UGULO wee cintivi cies t 36 47 a 82 99 107 134 128 176 92 
Hiealthaeus cy Se 25 41 60 59 70 77 86 94 95 67 
Personal care.......... 13 16 20 23 26 28 30 34 35 24 
Transportation......... iv 35 39 73 90 125 143 182 306 93 
WUOCTOALIONs. avaicssc.cn 39 49 62 83 102 114 128 139 179 93 
SU AIAUICER  Ag i e ee 43 69 84 121 143 176 218 307 362 150 
Children’s education 
and vocation.......:. 6 7 12 14 19 29 36 40 51 21 
Community welfare 
BNGwiltsrds peda oe. 11 15 24 32 43 52 val 72 106 42 
Motalsty so 03; 775 (1,000 | 1,196 | 1,432 | 1,626] 1,848 | 2,062 | 2,384] 2,804 | 1,590 
Numbers of families..... 45 | 108 184 236 212 118 91 100 41 | 1,185 


FRENCH FAMILIES. 


Income Groups and Amounts Expended. 


$400-799. $800-1, 199.] $1,200-1,599. | $1,600-1,999. | $2,000+. Total. 


1 NO 6 Caled SOOO 275 368 446 571 698 445 
PGUSING Sf torsiete de bien s 167 211 246 287 377 245 
Capital expenditure on 
OT Pea ieiene clever Nil Nil 2) Nil Nil Nil 

Fuel and light.......... 50 61 74 87 95 71 
Clothing: Hab... stk. 163 136 167 257 334 175 
Household operation... 12 13 26 40 53 25 
WOTAIGULO Maia tis ok news 76 98 129 118 72 115 
1S LTE Re RR 13 55 73 77 106 64 
Personal care........... 13 17 22 29 34 22 
Transportation......... 13 22 43 107 63 45 
PROCTOALION s 650) Fi0e08 30 D7 74 107 121 73 
RSME iis cio. sts by aie's tvs do 57 103 146 190 244 138 
Children’s education 

and vocation......... a 7 18 49 80 24 
Community welfare and 

PULBOSC adil ee oe aes 12 18 29 35 50 27 

Totals icc. i. 794 1,160 1,495 1,954 2,427 1,469 

Numbers of families..... £7, 62 68 84 20 211 
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Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices. 


Security prices have long been utilized in statistical measurements related to 
economic phenomena. They are generally sensitive to changing business con- 
ditions, although this valuable characteristic is sometimes overshadowed by the fact 
that their movements may be influenced greatly by speculative interest very 
remotely associated with underlying economic conditions. Thus in 1928 and 1929, 
common stock prices advanced far beyond levels indicated by business profits and 
prospects. 

The behaviour of Canadian common stock prices has been quite different from 
that of commodity prices since 1914. During the War of 1914-18 there was no 
advance in security markets paralleling the pronounced inflation in commodity 
values. Between 1926 and 1929, however, when commodity prices were declining 
gradually, common stocks more than doubled in price. Both sets of prices recorded 
a sharp drop between 1929 and 19338, and both have shown recovery subsequently. 
However, this recovery has been much more pronounced in the case of security prices. 

Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks.—The outbreak of hostilities 
at the beginning of September found Canadian common stock prices at or near low 
points for 1939. From the year’s opening level of 107-5, the Bureau’s daily index for 
95 industrial and utility common stocks declined about 16-3 p.c. to 90-0 on Aug. 24. 
Recessions were common to almost all sections of the market during this period. 
After the declaration of war on Sept. 3, the industrial and utility share price average 
mounted within four days to approximately 17 p.c. above the year’s low. A decline, 
almost as sharp, cut more than 80 p.c. off this advance within the ensuing two weeks. 
A sizable rally developed from that point which moved this index back to 108-7 
by the final week of October. The closing weeks of the year again found quotations 
moving lower, though this reaction was in marked contrast to the substantial 
improvement in Canadian industrial activity in the final quarter. Closing at 101-2, 
the composite index of industrials, utilities, and banks showed a net loss of 6-9 p.e. 
from the corresponding level of a year earlier. Industrial stocks, paced by a 19-6 
p.c. decline in the industrial mines sub-group index, dropped 9-8 p.c. during the 
year to 165-4. An index for 19 utilities, on the other hand, moved 3-2 p.c. higher 
to 45-6. Bank stocks were 0-7 p.c. higher, the index at the end of the year being 
84-4. 

12.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1939. 
(1926=100.) 
Norr.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of earlier editions. 


Types of Stocks. 


Industrials. 


Grand Machi- Tex- | Food : 
Month Total. Pee g Indus-|} nery | Pulp Mill tiles and B Piss Indust- 
‘| trials, | and and re) Oils) and - | Allied as Ma rial 
Total. | Equip-| Paper.| 18 Cloth-| Prod- | #2°*: t al Mines 
ment. ing. ucts. ChaISs 

January....| 102-9 |] 85-2 | 171-4 | 129-4 16:9 | 79-1 | 173-5 | \52-9 | 172-9 | 126-9 | 183-3 | 422-1 
February...| 104-1 |} 85-3 | 174-0 | 129-4 16-4 | 77-6 | 175-9 | 54-3 | 175-3 | 180-4 | 1383-6 | 433-1 
March...... 103-7 || 85-1 | 171-4 | 126-6 | 15-1] 79-8 | 173-9 | 57-2 | 172-5 | 127-6 | 132-9 | 419-2 
Aprite. sate. 96-2 || 83-7 | 157-7 | 111-1 11-5 | 71-4 | 162-9 | 53-1 | 169-2 | 116-9 | 119-3 | 381-9 
May etrn sa) 99-2 || 84-7 | 163-0 | 112-5 | 12-0 | 78-9 | 170-2 | 55-0 | 176-3 | 120-4 | 124-6 | 387-9 
unos cee 97-0 | 85-0 | 157-6 | 114-2 | 12-4 | 77-4 | 153-2] 56-2 | 179-2 | 124-7 | 128-8 | 389-0 
NUN went 97-3 || 85-0 | 159-2 | 118-0 | 12-7 | 75-0 | 154-0] 59-8 | 182-1 | 124-8 | 129:5 | 393-1 
AU SUSbie. 94-2 | 84-3 | 154-2 | 108-6 | 11-1] 76-0 | 147-9 | 60-1 | 180-5 | 117-7 | 121-6 | 386-7 
September .| 100-1 | 78-4 | 168-2 | 132-8 | 19-1] 99-8 | 164-6 | 71-9 | 170-8 | 108-5 | 145-3 | 426-3 
October....|. 106-0 | 81-0 | 177-0 | 149-1 | 23-4 | 106-3 | 185-9 | 81-4 | 178-8 | 121-4 | 160-9 | 399-6 
November..| 103-6 || 84-2 | 171-9 | 141-1 | 22-7 | 100-9 | 173-9 | 82-9 | 174-3 | 127-5 | 156-5 | 394:8 
December..| 101-2 || 84-4 | 165-3 | 142-1 | 23-7 | 101-8 | 163-5! 84-7 | 180-1 | 130-8 | 155-3 | 376-8 
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12.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1939—concluded. 


Types of Stocks. 
Public Utilities. 


Month. =F 
ublic Telephone Power 

Utilities, te cies an and 

Total. DOES uOe: Telegraph. | Traction. 
CUES) Coens Set eee ENE RR EE a 42-7 13°4 127-3 57°5 
POT DH I eee Mer ede Oh ces ata Ph Site aie crditith aenetant 42-9 12-4 129-7 58-2 
WIACOH NRTA eee eee oe le mae hte oe oe eee ee 44-4 11-5 131-7 62-0 
PATO ee etre tet aed ita sata areata RAAT RRS SSRN 41-9 9-6 129-7 58-9 
PLS Meee reer Nao Aes asiave taxa cleteve, Succi ee niaps¥Pratio os rose) east 43-2 10-0 132-6 60-8 
SED Oh oe te ee ee RE, ME ean di ee eR: 43-7 11-0 133-8 60-8 
IRL VAN ret oR iia cee creed ior essgst Mae ea xk HI I ee ee 42-7 10-4 132-8 59-2 
RAL IS trtetge Weer eet die tree SASS Rhee con Grease’ Phenol aschale oh GPM 3 Frye a eck 40-9 9-3 130-0 56-8 
MOPlEM OI r tr. Mireles Teer owe a cs ores oe Or Oe ease ees 42-2 17-8 116-7 53-8 
YE 66) OY Dy hrs Ry he ts ao ee aE Re Cr 45-7 19-6 123-4 59-5 
INE VieI DOME he eerie cb ae oh cloa hold tee cee oes 44-7 16-0 125-2 59-6 
Cem Der wetac etic: bet octane sca cae eee ciel oe 45-7 16-6 126-5 61:3 


Preferred Stocks.—An index of 25 Canadian preferred stock prices dropped 
from 85-0 in January, 1939, to 78-9 in April. Subsequent recovery was hesitant 
until September, when preferred issues, like common stocks, reacted sharply to 
war-time conditions. The December index of 91-3 showed a net rise of 5 p.c. for 
the year, in contrast to a decline of nearly 7 p.c. for common stocks. 


13.—Index Numbers of 25 Preferred Stocks, by Months, 1927, to May, 1940. 


(1926=100.) 

Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
gC hy ee se ee ee 102-1) 102-5} 102-7) 102-6} 102-5} 102-1} 102-5) 103-8} 104-8] 107-8) 110-8) 111-8 
TODS Read Crd ac oes seca. 111-5) 110-9} 109-9) 111-4} 111-7} 111-2) 110-3} 107-5) 107-6) 106-2) 104-0) 107-9 
BAYA A © CRN no a 107-4} 108-1} 106-8} 104-3} 104-3} 104-8} 104-8} 105-6} 105-1) 102-9} 99-8) 100-4 
NWI) Ue trainee endltl Laeelt ee mse A 97-9} 98-8} 100-0} 103-4) 102-6) 99-5) 97-4} 97-1} 96-2} 85-4] 81-9] 82-5 
LOS dei entr a: Sie ack 83-2} 83-4) 84-2] 78-8} 73-8) 72-6] 71-8) 69-1] 64-2} 63-9] 66-5} 63-0 
LOS2 RES SIGs Sie ke 57-2] 58-8] 58-0) 55-4] 48-4] 45-2} 49-5) 52-9) 53-4) 52-9) 52-2) 50-2 
1 ASE OR eee See ree ie oe 49-6] 49-6] 47-3] 47-2] 54-6) 58-5) 61-9) 61-7) 61-0} 59-7} 59-1] 60-2 
Ce le ape ad tees ged ds 64-1| 66:5} 67-3} 68-5) 68-7) 68-4] 68-1] 67-3} 67-4] 69-5) 70-6) 71-4 
Wabtis fot Pesta. ath site. 73-5) 73-8) 71-2) 69-2) 68-4] 68-4] 69-6} 70-9} 69-2] 69-5) 72-5] 73-8 
EOS Olea lacs iieye eter taas occ 74-9| 77-2! 76-3) 76-0) 74-6] 76-2} 79-5) 80-6] 83-8) 86-8] 91-1] 93-9 
CR (ie 2 ee en 99-2} 100-4} 102-6} 103-1} 100-2) 99-3) 99-4} 101-5} 91-0) 82-2) 82-0) 81-0 
1 MEF reel ohn aca ag Sa ars Se lee 83-4| 82-1) 77-5) 78-2) 80-1) 81-8} 87-2} 86-8} 81-3} 88-0) 87-5] 86-9 
TOSD B Ses Heters cies «sil 85-0} 84-4] 83-9} 78-9] 79-0} 81-9} 83-0} 81-0) 838-3} 89-0] 90-1} 91-3 
EO pe ree merce kick ae chs 91-8} 91-0} 90-2) 90-3) 80-1 - - - ~ - - - 


Weighted Index Numbers of Mining Stocks.—Prices of mining issues in 
1939, while following the major price fluctuations of industrials and utilities, showed 
some noteworthy differences. Chief among these was the slump in an index for 
22 golds, which fell to a 1939 low of 92-8 on Sept. 11. Prices strengthened moder- 
ately from this point partly as a result of a 10 p.c. premium on United States funds, 
thus raising the United States official gold price of $35-00 per ounce to $38-50 
in Canadian funds. On a daily basis the final 1938 index of 123-6, compared with 
the 1939 closing level of 107-6, showed a percentage loss of 12-9. An index of 
3 base metal stocks touched a yearly peak of 338-5 on Sept. 5 but within the space 
of two weeks had fallen to a 1939 low of 270-0. This sharp decline followed the 
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announcement that British Control Boards were to be set up to establish prices 
considerably below the current levels for various non-ferrous metals. ‘The year’s 
closing index of 303-2 was down 4-8 p.c. from that of 1938. There was a 
decline of 9-8 p.c. to 145-6 in the Bureau’s composite index for 25 mining issues 
between Dec. 31, 1938, and Dec. 31, 1939. ) 


14.— Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Months, 1938, to May, 


(1926 =100.) 


Year and Month. Gold. Base Total. Year and Month. Gold. Base Total. 


Metal. Metal. 
1938. 1939—concl. 
JANUALY.c eee 121-0 241-7 14a Se AR edsces cvs aan teee tes 110-1 282-6 143-7 
HCbrulainyiee ences 124-3 246-9 DUAL Tie MAY Saves teins 114-6 303-3 151-4 
Marchi nr. cece 111-4 225-3 134 ).9 soll) DUNO N ocrtccrc pers 116-5 308-6 153-9 
Aprileete ne aie 110-5 229-5. TSOP cUly:tes ceomdes eet 117-7 314-7 155-8 
IW Eas a ee GaSe 114-1 243-0 139 Deal BAUGUSt aces aces 112-8 310- 151-4 
JUNO cere als 119-2 259-5 145-8 || September......... 99-6 298-3 137-7 
JitlWrnaeacrsiextes 5 sence 119-8 282-1 1511s October. spcucnian a. 106-6 299-6 144-7 
AUSUSt tas < cere 123-8 289-2 156-0 November........ 106-3 304-1 144-7 
September......... 113-6 269-8 144-0 || December......... 105-0 298-0 142-4 
October nenenee 121-3 308-2 157-4 
November......... 121-1 319-3 159-6 1940. 
December......... 121-6 313-0 159-0 
JANUS; eo aes eerie 107-3 298-8 144-7 
1939. February.......... 101-8 288-1 137-9 
January? os. fo eeee 121-4 307-0 158 “OM Marely 42 *.m. 40... 96-5 281-8 132: 
Hebruaryscc.eeee 121-1 815-1 Ite sates Hilal op he aren punks 4 Sion 95-7 276-7 130-7 
Mitre heise ee senor 118-2 305-6 155s Ani Wlayaeeenche eae 79-6 221-1 106-8 


Section 4.—Index Numbers of Bond Yields. 


The exceptional requirements of the war years of 1914-18 turned the Dominion 
authorities to the internal market, a field that had hitherto served mainly the needs 
of the provinces and municipalities. Historical records of long-term bond yields 
in the internal market for years before 1914 are obtainable, therefore, only from 
provincial and municipal sources. Ontario issues from 1900 to date are available 
in this field, and were utilized for the first long-term bond yield index constructed 
by the Bureau of Statistics. The relatively long period for which these records 
have been preserved makes this series of considerable value. At pp. 805 and 806 
of the 1987 Year Book a statement will be found bearing on the movements of 
Ontario bond yields since 1900.* Since the War of 1914-18, however, the growing 
importance of Dominion financing in the domestic market has made it advisable 
to supplement the Ontario series with the Dominion index of long-term bond yields 
shown in Table 15. The data have been revised, as indicated in the headnote, in 
order to simplify the construction of these series and to lengthen the average ma- 
turity of issues included. Comparison of the new indexes with those published for 
the years 1932 to 1939 at p. 870 of the 1939 Year Book will show a very close 
correspondence. However, the new yield index, while showing the same fluctuations 
as the old, has tended to remain at slightly higher levels in recent years. 


* This index of Ontario long-term bond yields may be found in the Bureau’s monthly bulletin ‘‘Prices 
and Price Indexes’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 


i 
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Revised indexes have been based upon simple arithmetic averages of market 
prices and computed yields for two representative long-term Dominion issues. 
At the beginning of 1932, the two issues upon which the indexes were based were 
Dominion of Canada 44 p.c. 1948-58, which was used until December, 1936, and 
Dominion of Canada 43 p.c. 1949-59, used until December, 1937. The first of these 
was replaced by Dominion of Canada 8 p.c. 1950-55, which was used from December, 
1936, to December, 1988. The two issues now forming the base for the index are 
Dominion of Canada 3} p.c. 1956-66, in use since December 1937, and Dominion of 
Canada 8 p.c. 1953-58, in use since December, 1938. 


15.—Index Numbers of Dominion of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, by Months, 
1932 to May, 1940. 


(1926=100.) 


Norre.—Figures have been revised since the publication of the 1989 Year Book. 


Month. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1940. 
PERU EY ee a ma 112-4 97-9 94-9 73-6 76-6 67°8 71-5 67-4 74-4 
Hebruiarys ho ats bia tsk 111-5 97-5 93-6 76-2 74-6 71°3 71-0 67-5 73°4 
DYARGH Cito iio eee ce oni 109-0 99-0 88-6 74-9 73 °6 75°6 70-4 66-3 73°4 
AEE SRG terle eee ce 109-1 97-8 85-5 75-2 73°3 76-5 69-3 67-5 72-4 
MiB ye ro Sates bs ofehe 109-1 96-7 84-0 74-0 72-6 75°3 68-2 68-4 71:8 
SUNG ee ee aes es 112-3 94-9 83°8 76:1 70:5 73°8 68-6 67-0 ~ 
ULV Metta: < teh hee cans 108-7 94-9 82-4 75-7 68-7 73°3 68-9 66°8 - 
PAU URS ie ct inte ree ae eset ere! otacs 101-0 94-0 80°3 75-1 66-6 72°6 69-2 68-1 - 
September... oe ....0t arian 100-1 94-1 79-8 81-2 66-0 72-5 70:6 78:3 = 
October ees case fo 97-3 94-9 81-6 81-9 69-1 74-0 70-0 76-5 = 
November! 2. i. i. 5.000% 98-2 95-2 80-1 78-0 68-1 73°7 68-1 74-0 ~ 
Decombers.t). 7.455 ssnnatk 100-6 96-0 74-6 78-5 67-2 72-0 67:7 75-1 - 


Bond Prices.—Long-term bond prices ended the year approximately 5-3 p.c. 
lower, the index falling from 118-8 for the final week of 1938 to 112-5 for the week 
ended Dec. 28, 1939. The year-end index indicated that bonds had recovered 
approximately one-half of severe September price declines when the index touched 
a five-year low of 108-7. 
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The great increase in Dominion expenditure since 1913 has been due partly to 
the War of 1914-18 with the resulting burden of interest, pension charges, etc., and 
partly to railway expenditures and social services including, latterly, dtienisloeedt 
relief. Increases on a commensurate scale have also taken place during the same 
period in provincial and municipal expenditures. Thus, in their fiscal years ended 
1937, the total ordinary expenditure of the nine Provincial Governments was 
$253,443,737 as compared with $53,826,219 in 1916, only 21 years before—an in- 
crease of over 371 p.c. (The aggregate interest payments of Provincial Govern- 
ments rose from $7,817,844 in 1916 to $67,222,797 in 1937.) Again, in recent years, 
between 1924 and 1937, the aggregate tax receipts of the municipalities of Ontario 
have increased from $94,526,271 to $120,502,561 (comparable figures are not avail- 
able for earlier years)—an increase of about 27 p.c. In Quebec the ordinary receipts 
of municipalities increased from $33,288,115 in 1915 to $79,471,242 in 1933—an 
increase of 139 p.c.; later figures given in Table 34 are not comparable. 


Combined Statistics of All Governments.—In Appendix VI is a combined 
balance sheet for all Governments as Table 1, and a combined revenue and expendi- 
ture current accounts statement of all Governments as adjusted for comparative 
purposes. The statement below is summarized from the statistics given in the respec- 
tive sections of this chapter, the guaranteed or indirect debt being shown separately. 


SUMMARY OF THE AGGREGATE PUBLIC DEBT OF CANADA CIRCA 1938. 


(Dominion, Provincial, and Municipal Debt.) 
Net Direct Dest— 


Net: Debt:of Dominion Government, Mar.3iy 1938),)...2.0.2- sees eee 3,101, 667,570 
Net Direct Liabilities Provincial Governments, 1938 (sinking funds and 
available capital, current and trust account assets deducted)......... 1, 260, 256, 621 
Direct Liabilities all Canadian Municipalities, 1937 (less sinking funds and 
INVESEINENTS) Tr ese a eer aT an eae ec a eto 1,465, 486,818 
‘Toran: NatyDrr nce Dmpiirs ocacicew cic ceed beso eee choo ee eee 5,827,411, 009 


GUARANTEED OR LNDIRECT Dest— 
Dominion Government, Mar. 31, 1938— 


Principal and interest guaranteed on railway and other $ 
BOCULIDIOR 2s Seas Re, Se Ne ih AD 834, 400, 643 
Interest only guaranteed on railway securities......... 216, 207,142 
Other guarantees Bl NS ae OR RE AR on the LEN COR Cu 213, 259, 2301 
—_—___—_———. 1, 263, 867,015 
Provincial Governments—individual fiscal years, 1938................000- 275,728, 633 
‘LOTAL GUARANTEED OR UNDIREOT DEBT Ven... b rite dence oe oe en neine ee 1,539, 595,648 


GRAND AGGREGATE Pusuic Net Direct Dest AND GUARANTEED OR INDIRECT 

Dust of CANADA 22. ate ssa aag Saas pala Pens Re eae ee ee ee 7,367,006, 657 

1 Includes bank advances $8,162,834, British Columbia and Manitoba Treasury Bills $5,505,297, “de- 

posits of chartered banks in Bank of Canada $194,859 ,595; bank loans under Saskatchewan Seed Loan Guar- 

antees Act, 1936, $2,555,113; and the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act $2,176,391. There is also 

an unstated amount guaranteed for the Winnipeg Grain and Produce Clearing Association, Limited, for day- 

to-day margins of the Canadian Wheat Board. Bank loans guaranteed under the Seed Grain Loans Guar- 

antee Act, 1937, have been authorized up to $8,950,000 and an indeterminate amount has been guaranteed 
under the Dominion Housing Act, 1935 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF CANADA 
BILLION 


GROWTH OF THE NET DEBT 
OF THE 


DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
IQO0-!939 


BILLION 
GROWTH OF THE GROSS DEBT 
(S) SVS Girl = 


PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS 
ISI6-i938 


Tolal Municipal. Bonded /ndoblodness, 


- 


wo Prov: Bonded Debt and Treasury Bills ‘ 


0 
1916 ‘20 i bas 130 10s, 138 


%* ‘The Figures of Bonded Debt and Treasury Bills shown here are the only figures of 
Provincial Debt comparable over the period shown. 


APPORTIONMENT OF AGGREGATE PUBLIC DEBT 
DIRECT AND INDIRECT, OF CANADA 


27,411,009 DIRECT’ ee IREC 
P5827, $301,667,550 re 


$ 7367006657 $ 4,365534,585 $ 1535985254  $1465,486,8168 
TOTALS DOMINION PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL 
DIRECT AND DIRECT AND DIRECT AND DIRECT DEBT 
INDIRECT DEBT INDIRECT DEBT INDIRECT DEBT 


NOTE.—Dominion indirect debt (railways) includes that of Canadian National Steamships 
and Harbours Commission. 
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Section 1.—Dominion Public Finance.* 


Historical Sketch.—Both under the French régime and in the earlier part of 
the British, the territorial or casual revenues of Canada, consisting of certain seig- 
niorial dues and the proceeds of the sale of government timber and land, were 
reserved to the Crown, while the right of levying taxes and of regulating the trade 
and commerce of the colony was, after 1763, deemed to be vested in the British 
Parliament. 


By the Quebec Act of 1774, certain duties on spirits and molasses were imposed, 
to be expended by the Crown in order to provide a revenue “towards defraying the 
expenses of the administration of justice and the support of the civil government of 
the province’. A little later, in 1778, the British Government, by the Declaratory 
Act (18 Geo. III, c. 12), renounced forever the right of taxing the colonies to provide 
Imperial revenue, but maintained its claim to impose duties considered necessary 
for the regulation of trade, the proceeds to go towards defraying the expenditures of 
the colonial administration. After the Constitutional Act of 1791, the customs duties 
remained under the control of the Imperial Government, their revenue, as well as 
the territorial revenue above mentioned, coming in to the Executive Administration 
independently of the Legislative Assembly and thus making the Executive power 
largely independent of the Legislature. In case these revenues proved insufficient, 
recourse could generally be had to the grant made by the Imperial Government for 
the support of the army. As time went on, however, the Crown revenues became 
more and more inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, while the wave of 
economy in the United Kingdom after 1815 made it impossible any longer to supple- 
ment these revenues from military sources. On the other hand, the purely provincial 
revenues collected under the authorization of the Provincial Legislature showed an 
increasing surplus. The power of the purse thus began to pass into the hands of the 
Legislatures; further, in 1831 the British Parliament passed an Act placing the 
customs duties at the disposal of the Legislatures. 


Under the Act of Union, a consolidated revenue fund was established. All 
appropriation bills were required to originate in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was forbidden to pass any vote, resolution, or bill involving the expenditure of public 
money unless each had been first recommended by a written message of the Governor 
General. The British Government surrendered all control of the hereditary or 
casual revenues, which were thenceforth paid into the treasury of the Province to 
be disposed of as its Legislature should direct. 


At the interprovincial conference that took place prior to Confederation, it 
was decided that the new Dominion Government, which was to take over perma- 
nently, as its chief source of revenue, the customs and excise duties that had yielded 
the greater part of the revenues of the separate provinces (direct taxation being as 
unpopular in British North America as in other new countries), was also to assume 
the provincial debts and to provide out of Dominion revenues definite cash subsidies 


* Revised under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, with the 
exception of those parts dealing with war tax revenue and income tax revenue at pp. 845-849, which were 
revised by the Department of National Revenue. 
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for the support of the Provincial Governments. (See Tables 21 and 22.) Until the 
War of 1914-18, which made other taxes necessary, the customs and excise duties 
constituted the chief resource of Dominion Government revenue for general purposes 
—the Post Office revenue and the Government railway receipts, which are not 
taxes at all, being mainly or entirely absorbed by the expenses of administering 
these services. Indeed, for many years preceding the War, customs and excise 
duties, together with the revenue from the head tax on Chinese immigrants, were 
the only items of receipts that were classified as taxes by the Department of Finance. 
In the pre-war fiscal year 1914 these two items aggregated $126,143,275 out of total 
receipts on consolidated fund account amounting to $163,174,395, the Post Office 
and Government railways furnishing between them $26,348,847 of the remainder, 
offset, however, by expenditures on these two services amounting to $27,757,196. 
Miscellaneous revenue, largely fees, amounted in that year to $10,682,273—a 
comparatively small fraction of the total. As both customs and excise taxes were 
indirect, the average Canadian felt but little the pressure of taxation for Dominion 
purposes. 


The War of 1914-18 enormously increased the expenditure, and this increase 
had, in the main, to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public 
finance that, where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation should be imposed 
to meet the interest charge upon the loans and to provide a sinking fund for their 
ultimate liquidation. This War taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks 
of the War when, in the short War session of August, 1914, increases were made in the 
customs and excise duties on various commodities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous 
liquors, and tobacco. In 1915 special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem were 
imposed on commodities imported under the British preferential tariff and 73 p.c. 
ad valorem on commodities imported under the intermediate and general tariffs, 
certain commodities being excepted. New internal taxes were also imposed on bank 
circulation, on the income of trust and loan companies, on insurance in other than 
life and marine companies, on telegrams and cablegrams, railway tickets, sleeping- 
car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal notes, money orders, letters, and post cards. 
In the following year, the business profits war tax (dropped in 1921)* was intro- 
duced, and in 1917 an income tax was imposed. In 1918 both of these taxes were 
increased and their application widened, and in 1919 the income tax was again 
increased, and still further augmented in 1920 by a surtax of 5 p.c. of the tax on 
incomes of $5,000 and over; the sales tax was also introduced in 1920. _The cumu- 
lative result of these War taxes was that, in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, 
customs duties were, for the first time, displaced from their position as the chief 
factor in Canadian revenue, the War taxes yielding $168,385,327, as against the 
customs yield of $163,266,804. This situation has remained true down to 1939 with 
the exception of the period between 1928 and 1931, when customs duties tempor- 
arily assumed their former position. 


* Belated revenue from this tax has been collected in subsequent fiscal years down to 1933 (see Table 9, 
p. 845). 
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The importance that the sales tax has attained as a source of revenue will 
be seen from Table 16. When first introduced in 1920 the tax was 1 p.c. on sales 
but the rate has been varied from year to year and from May 2, 1936, has been 
8 p.c. A statement appears at p. 836 of the 1938 Year Book showing the changes 
made from the inception of the tax up to 1988. A lesser, but still substantial, 
source of revenue is the special excise tax on importations, instituted in 1931, the 
changes in rates of which are shown in a second statement.* 


Recent Modifications in the System of Taxation.—A detailed sketch 
of the changes made in taxation from 1914 to 1926 will be found at pp. 755-759 of 
the 1926 Year Book, while similar information re tax changes in 1927 to 1929 is 
given at pp. 791-792 of the 1930 Year Book, for the years 1930 to 1935 at pp. 824-826. 
of the 19386 Year Book, for 1936-37 at pp. 837-839 of the 1988 Year Book, and for 
1988 at spp. 874-875 of the 1939 edition. 


The Minister of Finance in his Budget Speech of Apr. 25, 1939, outlined the 
financial position of Canada. Among the tax changes credit was allowed against in- 
come tax equal to 10 p.c. of the capital expenditures made by any individual, firm, 
partnership, or corporation in the year preceding Apr. 30, 1940. Provision was also 
made for extension to Jan. 1, 1948, of the period of eligibility for the three-year ex- 
emption from income tax granted to new metalliferous mines. In order to implement 
the undertaking made in the United States-United Kingdom Trade Agreement, the 
Budget exempted all but goods entering the country under the General Tariff from 
the special excise tax of 3 p.c. onimports. Minor changes were made in the Customs 
Tariff and the Income War Tax Act, while under the Excise Act the tax on spirits 
used in making vinegar was increased from 27 cents per gallon to 60 cents per gallon. 


The Special War Budget.—On Sept. 12, 1939, at a special session of Parliament 
called following the outbreak of war in Europe, the Acting Minister of Finance 
presented a comprehensive program of tax changes intended to provide revenues 
to meet the additional expenditures arising out of Canada’s participation in the 
war. The most important feature of this program was the Excess Profits Tax 
Act, which provides for a tax on excess profits, to be calculated on either of two 
bases at the option of the taxpayer. One option embodies a graduated tax on 
profits when calculated as a percentage of capital employed in the undertaking, 
while the other option embodies a tax of 50 p.c. on the increase in profits over the 
average profits for the four years 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1989, or the four fiscal periods 
of the taxpayer ending therein. It is provided that, in either case, the ordinary 
income tax paid may be deducted as an expense before calculating the excess 
profits tax. 


Under the Income War Tax Act the ordinary rate of tax on corporations was 
increased from 15 p.c. to 18 p.c., while the rate on corporations making a consolidated 
return was increased from 17 p.c. to 20 p.c. A war surtax equal to 20 p.c. of the 
tax payable by individuals under existing income tax rates was levied. Allowance 
of contributions to patriotic organizations as a deduction up to 50 p.c. of net taxable 
income was also provided. 


Under the Excise Act the duty on spirits was increased from $4 to $7 per proof 
gallon; the duty on Canadian brandy was increased from $3 to $6 per proof gallon; 


— 


* Pursuant to changes made in the 1939 Budget, this tax now applies only to importations under the 
General Tariff, and hence in the future will be of small importance as a source of revenue. 
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the duty on malt was increased from 6 cents to 10 cents per pound; the duty on 
manufactured tobacco, with the exception of cigarettes, was increased from 20 cents 
to 25 cents per pound; the duty on cigarettes weighing not more than three pounds 
per thousand was increased from $4 per thousand to $5 per thousand. Other changes 
affecting malt liquor and malt syrup were also made. 


Under the Customs Tariff, increases were made in the duty on imported beers, 
liquors, wines, and tobaccos to correspond with the increases made in the tax on 
these products when manufactured domestically. In addition, there was imposed 
an increase in the duty on coffee of 10 cents per pound, and of 5 cents per pound on 
tea valued less than 35 cents per pound, 7} cents per pound on tea valued 35 cents 
or more but less than 45 cents per pound, and 10 cents per pound on tea valued 
45 cents or more per pound. 


Although no increase was made in the rate of sales tax, important items were 
removed from the exempt ‘ist, including canned fish, salted or smoked meats, and 
electricity and gas when used in a dwelling place. Carbonic acid gas and similar 
preparations used for aerating non-alcoholic beverages were taxed at the rate of 2 
cents per pound under the Special War Revenue Act, while the tax on wines of all 
kinds, except sparkling wines containing not more than 40 p.c. proof spirit, was 
increased to 15 cents per gallon; the tax on champagne and all other sparkling wines 
was increased to $1-50 per gallon. 


A statement at pp. 811-817 of the 19837 Year Book shows complete details of 
the Dominion tax system as of July, 1936, and statements at pp. 836-837 of the 
1938 edition show changes made in the sales tax and in the special excise tax on 
importations since the inception of these taxes in 1920 and 1931, respectively. 


Subsection 1.—The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion. 


The details of the various assets and liabilities are contained in the schedules 
accompanying the balance sheet and printed in the Public Accounts. 


It should be noted that under the heading ‘‘Non-Active Assets’, p. 832, the 
revision of the capital structure of the Canadian National Railways in 1938 resulted 
in the elimination of all loans made in previous years to the Canadian National 
Railways to cover deficits and the setting up of the new accounts shown for 1938 and 
1939. These latter represent the Government’s present equity in the Railways (see 
p. 648 for further details). There is, therefore, no comparability between the 1938 
and 1939 figures and those for previous years as regards these items. 


In the Public Accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1939, certain minor 
changes were made in the form of presentation of the balance sheet. On the lia- 
bility side a new heading was set up entitled ‘Floating Debt’’, under which was 
shown funded debt matured and outstanding, interest due ard outstanding, stock 
payable on demand and outstanding cheques. Sinking funds, formerly carried 
as a deduction from the funded debt, are now carried as an asset. In former years 
the net liability of the Dominon in respect of provincial debt accounts was shown 
on the liability side of the balance sheet. In the balance sheet for Mar. 31, 1939, 
the gross liability is shown on the liability side and the deductions applicable 
thereto as an asset. However, to preserve the continuity of the following five- 
year table, these changes have not been made and the figures for 1939 are shown on 
the basis followed in previous years. 
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1.—Balance Sheets of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1935-39. 


Notr.—Dashes indicate that the items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


Item. 


Active Assets— 


Cash on hand and in banks. . 
Specieireserves.. ee ces ne 
Bank of Canada, 
stock investment.......... 
Railway accounts!........... 
Housing loans to provinces... . 
Relief loans to provinces..... 
Province of Alberta—Sub- 
sidy over-payment....... 
Advances to National "Har- 
bours Board and harbour 
COMMissions Meese els. 
Advances to Canadian Farm 
Hoan Boards fee ee 
Loans under Dominion Hous - 
ing Act, 1935, and National 
Housing Act, 19388......... 
Loans under Municipal Im- 
provements Assistance Act. 
Advances to foreign govern- 
IMENUS Se ce ne haw 
Soldier and general land 
settlement loans........... 
Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration—loans............ 
Canadian National (West 
{ndies) Steamships, Ltd.— 


Totals, Active Assets......... 


Balance of liabilities over ac- 
tive assets, being net debt 
Mar. 31 


Totals, Gross Debt........... 


Non-Active Assets— 


Public works, canals......... 
Public works, railways...... 
Public works, miscellaneous.. 
Military property and stores. 
Territorial accounts.......... 
Railway accounts (old)...... 
Railway accounts (loans non- 
AGtIYVE) scat eee 
Canadian National Railways 
security trust stock........ 
Canadian National Railways 
stopk Fac On Ae eee 
Canadian National Steam- 
ships (loans non-active).... 
Miscellaneous investments 
and other accounts (non- 
BCtIVG):.. wer Myciaae tra tee 
Bal. Consolidated Fund as 
at Mar. 31 of preceding year 
Excess of expenditure over re- 
venue, year ended Mar. 31.. 
Charges authorized by 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways Capital Revision 
ING I hy ee a 


eer 


1935. 


$ 


16, 296, 697 
2,443,224 


33, 884,413 
9,771, 188 
74, 223,015 


468,750 


81,714,395 
8,856, 850 


30, 494, 720 
44,648,325 


57,043 , 834 


309,845,411 


ae | | | | -- 


2,846, 110,958 
3,205, 956,369 


242,411,265 
442,884,582 
259, 118, 195 
12,035,420 
9,895,948 
88,398, 829 
655, 527, 455 


2 


2 


15,840, 634 


77,192,578 
935,419, 276 
107,386,776 


2 


1936. 


$ 


20,243, 808 
2,236, 629 


46,087,498 
6, 768,387 
116,527, 165 


468,750) 


83, 152,398 
16, 789, 808 


81,583 


30,494, 720 
43,594,540 


59,398, 223 


425,843,509 


3,006, 100,517 
3,431, 944,026 


242,855, 235 
442,910,909 
265, 165,018 
12,035,421 
9,895,948 
88,398,829 
655, 527,455 
2 


2 


15,507,970 


79, 621, 230 


1,042, 806, 052 


151,376, 450 


2 


1937. 


ASSETS. 


$ 


26, 239, 458 


5, 100,000 
56,335, 222 
4, 730,388 
113, 502, 587 


468,750 


83,475, 654 
27,760,379 


1,076, 492 


30,494, 720 
42,477,774 


66,907,513 


458 , 568,937 


3,083, 952, 202 
3,542,521,139 


242,726,334 
443,109,941 
267,970,363 
12,035, 420 
9,895,948 
88,398, 829 
655, 527,456 
2 


2 


13,754,191 


100,482,811 


1,194, 182,502 


55, 868, 407 


2 


1938. 


$ 


8,297,389 


5,100, 000 
28,784,895 
3,308, 000 
129, 801,198 


468,750 


85,366, 059 
31,598, 256 


2,754,513 
30,854, 262 
42, 232,502 

500, 000 


450, 000 
69,054, 220 


438,570,044 


1 Included in ‘‘miscellaneous current accounts’” i in the 1937 and earlier Year Books. 


2 See text on p. 831. 


1939, 


$ 


32,127,822 


5,920,000 
31,016,335 
3,203, 000 
144,786,039 


468,750 


86,058, 161 
34,418, 291 


5,411,954 
815,088 
30, 854, 262 
40,588, 430 
450, 000 


450,000 
69, 193,370 


—————e 


485, 761,502 


3,101, 667,570} 3,152,559, 314 


——. 


3,540, 237,614) 3,638,320,816 


ee | ee | | | 


240,349,604] 240,316,691 
429,690,834) 429,584,113 
286,506,741} 292,022,857 
12,049,714 12,056, 713 
9,895,948 9,895,948 
62,791,435 62,791,435 
2 2 
269,325,706 266,612,868 
18,000,000 18,000,000 
13,858,030 13, 864, 295 
101,787,036] 104,920,907 
1, 250,050,909] 1,657, 412,522 
14,443,347 45,080,965 
392,918,266 Nil 


"2,846,110, 958 3, 006,100,517 "3,083, 952,202 $,101,667,570| 3,152,559,314 
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1.—Balance Sheets of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1935-39—concluded. 


1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939. 
Item. Te Ti Te a Cy eal: EDN GRRE Ga earn een 


LIABILITIES.! 


oe 


$ $ $ $ 
Bank Note Circulation Re-| ? 
Gem pvuonswiNndcras creck. eos 6, 696, 471 6, 857,942 7,019,898 5, 967, 227 5,462,028 
Post Office account, money 
orders, postal notes, etc., 
CEG CE (i 2 13/000 2,726,925 4,074,164 3, 664, 726 2,498, 656 
Post Office Savings Bank de- 
tL I See SCN Sa 22,547,006 22,047, 287 21,879,593 22,587, 233 23,045,575 
Insurance, superannuation funds 
Vale Bsa ¥ cay (ec PepapeeNy eS Se 126,166,496} 150,614,097} 176,973,747) 201,332,556) 221,220,852 
irish inuse, ss ta... on eee 19,587,159 20,943,718 20, 933,993 20,951, 204 21,328,456 
Contingent and special funds. . 5,625,412 6,044, 065 13,597,412 21,853,040 34, 762,566 
Province accounts............. 9,623,817 9,623, 817 9, 623,817 9, 623,817 9, 623,817 
Funded debt less sinking funds.} 3,011, 718,862] 3, 211,347,008] 3,285,066,671| 3,252,577,884| 3,318, 490,049 
Interest due and outstanding... 1,858,613 1,739, 167 3,351,844 1,679,928 1,888,817 
Totals, Liabilities or Gross 
DEbtn et eer ee. 3,205, 956,369) 3,431, 944,026] 3,542,521,139| 3,540, 237,615) 3,688,320,816 


1 Direct liabilities only. Indirect liabilities or guarantees given by the Dominion of Canada are listed 
in Table 28, at pp. 862-863. 


Subsection 2.—Receipts and Disbursements. 


The receipts of the Dominion Government on Ordinary Account for the fiscal 
year 1939, showed a decrease of $12,280,875 as compared with the previous year 
while total receipts were reduced by $14,521,395. The regular expenditure on 
ordinary account decreased by $1,859,208, though total expenditures were $18,654,980 
higher than for 1938. There was an increase of $50,891,744 in the net debt (gross 
debt less active assets) during the year. (See Table 26 for interest-bearing debt.) 


Changes in the Public Accounts, 1936.—Several important changes were 
made under various headings in the Public Accounts for 1986. On the revenue side 
“War and Demobilization Receipts’, previously carried as “Special Receipts”, were 
transferred to Ordinary Account (Casual Revenue). On the expenditure side several 
recurring items were also transferred from “Special” to “Ordinary”, as follows: 
cost of loan flotations, representing flotation costs of new loans and annual charges 
for amortization of bond discount; the Government’s annual contribution to the 
Superannuation Fund; the annual payment to maintain the reserve in the Govern- 
ment Annuities Fund; adjustment of War claims; and expenditures made under the 
Railway Grade Crossing Act. A new category was established under the heading 
“Government-Owned Enterprises’, to cover expenditures incurred by the Govern- 
ment on account of the Canadian National Railways, the Canadian National Steam- 
ships, and various Harbour Commissions. Other major changes were the establish- 
ment of a separate category for Write-down of Assets, and transference of payment 
of Old Age Pensions from the Department of Labour to the Department of Finance. 


In Tables 2, 3, and 8 the new classification of items has been adopted for the 
1936, 1937, 1938, and 1939 figures and the figures for 1935 have been adjusted to 
the new basis. The result is that the figures for 1935 as given in the tables do not 
conform with the figures shown in the Public Accounts for that same year, because 
89187—53 
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of the new set-up after 1935, but the figures below are on a comparable basis through- 
out. Certain new items are introduced for 1938, but these do not affect the com- 
parability of the figures of earlier years. 


2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, Fiscal Years 1935-39. 


Nors.—See text above re adjustment of statistics for 1935. Dashes in this table indicate that 
the items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


Item. 1935. 1936. 1937. 19388. 1939. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Consolidated Fund Receipts— 
Tax Revenue— 
Clistamenic ie: rg nee, oe bias iets ies 76,561,975| 74,004,560) 83,771,091 93,455,750] 78,751,111 
EIXcise CUtles: cera cece oe Meike ipiecdeter: 43,189,655} 44,409,797) 45,956,857] 52,037,333 51,318, 658 
War Tax Revenue— 

ANKS other Rese. cones Tate fhe 1,368,480} 1,280,933 1,209,894} 1,106,859 1,013,776 
Insurance companies.........+.+++- 750, 100 760, 843 774, 363 866, 820 891.539 
ANCOME LAX Moral te te ten eo sbeahceterce he 66,808,066} 82,709,803} 102,365,242) 120,365,532 142,026, 138 
Sales tak: ou sue eke oe Went ieee ele 72,447,311| 77,551,974| 112,832,259] 138,054, 536 122,139, 067 
Tax on cheques, transportation, ete.| 39,744,759} 35,181, 074| 39,641,163} 42,764,231) 39,571,505 
ED arc ONsDO LG ee epee ate sie eicreiraat atte 3,573,383 1,412,825 - - ~ 

Totals, Tax Revenue.......... 304,443,729] 317,311,809] 386,550, 869} 448, 651,061 435, 706, 794 
Non-Tax Revenue— 
G@anadal GromeActiee son. oe viii 1,204,536] 1,213,087} 1,192,099 679,927). 1,155,718 
@anada GAZevce mesa toe ele eave otters 47,257 49,295 47,697 46,584 49,305 
Gre Pa ibe. city oie neo ee rea IIE OMG Ores Div 837,871 889,764| 1,003,765} 1,866,286 723, 234 
Gas ual hen Ree ee ee tt etioe eibicmee= 4,336,881}  4,636,537| 6,275,858 6,596,993} 7,439,785 
(H@hinese LOyenue cree were eee steals 5,506 6,476 7,444 2,359 2,459 
Dominion lands, parks, etc.......... 516,389 457, 680 478,133 540, 841 680,477 
Electricity inspection........:....... 484,498 542,101 646, 117 692,361 726,185 
Fines and forfeitures............+---- 89, 806 294, 674 134,389 208,988 211,346 
Wisherioseey oe sane ice oe eesice serene 42,935 42,104 55, 656 60,443 52,281 
Gas inspection. sos shekie ee wists ences 96,096 90,948 93,289 87,519 83, 465 
Insurance inspection...............+- 139,304 146, 874 151,966 161,934 172,177 
Interest on investments...........+6- 10,963,478] 10,614,125] 11,231,035} 13,120,523 13,168,015 
Miarinevecsiey ie tetstee eee en ties tate Se 218,437 221,673 63, 260 336, 163 377,250 
Mariners Hund atone ict see coer 181, 203 187,448 204, 525 205,586 210,512 
Military College ..4qsupa0emre-tyse csp eae 20,044 19,616 20,012 20, 100 20,400 
Military pensions revenue...........- 173,794 178,408 186,515 194, 150 209, 231 
Ordnance landst 2. 8).. ophitieo ties fare 15,819 15,685 15,451 16, 437 19, 825 
Patent and copyright fees 425,677 454, 762 463, 850 452,150 441,764 
Penitentiarics a seni ines sees eieeee 73, 765 67, 683 62,324 62,820 81,930 
Post Off caste cus eee ere 31,248,324| 32,507,889] 34,274,552) 35,546,161 35, 288, 220 
Premium, discount, and exchange 
(net) fa... See bite tne. aad = spas 751,491 35, 600 - 26,911 477,430 
Public WOreseraee etre s.. ci ee anes 254,158 251,273 274,431 317,835 296, 630 
Radio receiving licences...........-- 1,487,408] 1,574,431 989,619! 1 1 
R.C.M.P. officers’ pensions.......... 9,20 10, 807 10,195 10,570 11,028 
Weights and measures inspection..... 407,303 401, 457 395,904 392,879 - 416,295 
Totals, Non-Tax Revenue....... 54,031,182| 54,910,397] 58,478,086] 61,646,520 62,309,912 
Totals, Consolidated Fund Receipts.. .| 358,474,911 372, 222,206| 445,028,955) 510,297,581| 498,016,706 
Special Receipts (Sundry receipts and 
Grecitsy Ts ee Te eh chee 3,397,169 319,833| 8,463,997} 3,009,879) 1,255,962 
Other Credits— 
Refunds on capital account........... 80, 409 27,033 616, 069 1,543,135 40,796 
Credits to non-active accounts....... i 21,275 26, 924 44,726 1,842,154) 2,857,890 
Totals, Other Credits.................. 101,684 53,957 660,795} 3,385,289] 2,898,686 
Grand Totals, Receipts........ 361,973, 764| 372,595,996] 454,153,747) 516,692,749 502,171,354 | 


? 


pecs of pol et ee ee Oe 


1 As from November, 1936, radio licence fees are deposited to the credit of the Canadian Broadcast ing 
Corporation. 
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3.— Details of Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1935-39. 


Nors.—See text on p. 833 re adjustment of statistics for 1935. Dashes in this table indicate that the 
items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


Item. 


Ordinary Expenditures— 
PARPICULGULOT: Heo Oey sees eles Ge tice als 
Auditor General’s Office............... 
Civil Service Commission............. 
External Affairs, including Office of 
TINO MMINISEED IN foe oo hlshe hei coa tren 
Finance— 
Interest on public debt.............. 
Cost of loan flotations............... 
Subsidies to provinces............... 
Special grants to provinces........... 
Other grants and contributions. . 
MUPOLSUMUALION Se sda tore. s vase kes 
Government contribution to Super- 
annuation Fund 
Old apemensions« 4. sete erica cantar 
Premium, discount, and exchange 


sere ree ee eee mere erene 


wee ese eee eres ee esreseserereces 


(net 
Other departmental expenditure..... 
ISHOPIOG: Sete tte. id Fh tls Veale. pee 


TWBOTENOGs 222 Fe hes siete ele se snes eed «5 


TUStICOTA eee ede who gae eens 
MZGHIGGDGIATIOR Se): Soti.s cae ee aicle note se 
Labour Department— 
Labour (incl. technical education). . 
Government annuities—payments to 
WAAINGAIN TESELVEs oss sees cc tele be 
Legislation— 
House of Commons............s.008- 
Library of Parliament............... 
SOnALet Resins cad caroeete canes. 
Granaralit wie tities OAT e Se Wiehe ees 
Dominion Franchise Office.......... 
Chief Electoral Office, including 
BIOCHONS eet ke teers sed eases 
Mines and Resources— 
Administration and general expend- 
ADUE DSU SEO oe anes Cote Ss 
Immigration and Colonization....... 
MIC IATO NE AIT Sahota Se ie a iets cross as oe 
LEGORIOUP is Teed Gael siw es bale a Seea"s 
Lands, Parks, and Forests...... Le 
Surveys and Engineering SAGE ociae 
Mines and Geological Survey 
Movement of Coal and Domestic 
1S LUN Os SE ee ea, aa 
National Defence— 
EH rGIG OL VICC tas cod oss. ciaid sae 8 oh wes 
Deri eryaeO wc eth cit cstaiccic vice stele 
RATE ORUACOM eae eed oiae a eee at iaens 
(Goneral Services. 4.2.00. sone cs eb we. 
National Revenue (including Income 


ey 


Pensions, war, military, and civil...... 
Pensions and National Health......... 
[TET OVO SE SR ale ais een one caer ast aes 
eetinRPOOUNCIUS ee arsricid o Dene sauce ears 
EOLICPATCHLVCST fot astrt es wane ete es 
Public Printing and Stationery......... 
IG WVOPKS os were. se ec ae eee ts 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police....... 
RG bAT Vs OL SUALOSs 04 ewe sree sold oe eee 
Bolcser Settloment ....45. 00% seceslsee see 
Trade and Commerce— 

Mail subsidies and steamship sub- 


Other departmental expenditures... 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 837. 
89187—534 


7,106,535 
6,556 
220,787 


1,426,999 


921,925 
1,947,495 
14,942,459 


3,939,064 
1,640,562 
132,789 
156,397 


2,410,414 
2,667,340 


671,935 
146,057 
1,796,121 


ih: 545, 283 
146, 220 


1,268,788] _ 


4,361, 733 
2,749, 828 


964, 869 


2,123,971) . 


8, 852, 632 
2,222,003 
2,258, 1424 
847,017 


10, 165, 641 
44,235, 808 
10,487, 141 
30, 252,310 


746, 127 


2,274, 255 
1,679, 236 
3, 057, 023 


9,399,311 
428,665 
258, 688 


1,289,879 


134,549, 169 
3,576, 858 
13,768,953 
3,975,000 
736, 505 
835, 124 


1,874,964 
16,764,484 


3,734, 888 
1,710,345 
137,857 
162,798 


2,454, 869 
2,376, 651 


758,361 
271,827 
1,485,515 


498, 208 
1,089, 464 


1,322, 218 
4’ 868, 609 
2' 938,997 


1,040,346 
2,102,631 


10, 141, 230 
2,380,018 
3,777, 3204 
878,506 


10,962,988 
43,337,096 
12,053 , 582 
31,437,719 
5, 802 
164,953 
168,697 
12,945,277 
5,929,815 
704,972 
761,721 


2,426,484 
1, 848, 251 
3,458, 235 


8,741,070 
3,367 
304,921 


1,340,912 


137,410,345 
3,839,481 
13,735, 196 
3,225,000 
540, 224 
768, 046 


2,018,754 
21,149,352 


399,930 
3,578,449 
1,690, 610 

143, 216 

171, 658 


2,502,594 
2,371,932 


796, 598 
540, 832 


1,759, 641 
994 
587,326 
72,817 
52,593 


71,820 


1,312, 835 
4,903,880 
2,887,354 


1, 134, 714 
2,276,735 


11,345,751 
4,763,294 
5, 821,8244 

992, 224 


11,205, 101 
43,3956, 180 
12,452,392 
31,906, 272 
45, 488 
160,362 
169,367 
14,518,757 
5, 634, 760 
654, 705 
805,945 


2,119,915 
1,738, 585 
5,522,518 


9,016, 839 
463,335 
358, 252 


1,450,048 


132,117,422 
,437 

13, 735,336 
7,475,000 
560,244 
696, 557 


2,065,491 
28,653,005! 


3,652,961 
1,849,619 
144,179 
186,725 


2,507, 432 
2,577,319 


754, 728 
8,941,196? 


1,515, 869 
79, 052 
535,576 
56, 899 
76,240 


44,609 


1,857,868° 
1,163, 004 
4,896, 748 


1,542,790 
933.387 
658, 082 


2,520,922 


17,221, 198 
4,371,980 
10,018, 104 
1,149,025 


11,870,199 
42,823,277 
13,066,320 
33,762,269 


12, 382, 073 
6,022,503 
692, 331 
801,036 


2,029,211 
1,675,051 
4,069,797 


9,527,766 
473,007 
378, 524 


1, 056, 727 


127,995,617 
4,914,349 
13,752,110 
7,475,000 
642,577 
630, 878 


2,219,820 
29,043,639! 


3,770,328 
2,035, 822 
144, 690 
193,947 


2,473,012 
2,675, 201 


815,540 


75 , 000 
49,897 


114, 466 


182,818 
1,334,724 
5,304, 885 


2,249,010 
1,324,945 
1,339,441 


1,921,130 


15,772,295 
6,589,714 
11,216,055 
3,959 


11,899,312 
42,793,055 
14,582,890 
35, 455, 182 
48,783 
158, 697 
190,572 
15,484, 196 
5, 822, 638 
730, 092 
757, 664 


1,993,323 
1,846, 706 
4,762,994 
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3.—Details of Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1935-39—continued. 


Item. 


eS 


Ordinary Expenditures—concluded. 
Transport— 

Administration and miscellaneous 

expenditures....... 26. e eee eee eee 
UK SOL VACO Ene cete aieaies cen alone a 
VATING. hoes Meee cites tice ct 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.. 
Railways and Canals........ Pd: 
Maritime Freight Rates Act......... 
Railway Grade Crossing Fund....... 


Totals, Ordinary Expenditures. . 


Capital Expenditures— 
Canals ts pee eA Lc ne sete Ea 


Ril Ways Pea ede eis erao'y wa nadie s ne else 
Public WOLPK Se accc <6 icv torte «s/o fe 


Totals, Capital Expenditures.... 


Special Expenditures— 
Unemployment Relief Act, 19305... ae 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1931....... 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1932....... 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1933....... 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1934....... 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1935....... 
Public Works Construction Acts....... 


Special Supplementary Estimates— 
Grants-in-aid to provinces........... 
Dominion’s share of joint Dominion- 

Provincial projects. 02.05. ...--.26s 
Transportation facilities into mining 
ATLCAS Vee Pes Crisler. terres Bee toes 
Railway maintenance..............-- 
ING StratiOner ser cerieiae ts ere wee 


Dominion projects as provided by 
Special Supplementary Estimates. . 


Special drought area relief...........-. 


Wheat Crop Equalization Payments 


assumed Dee. 2, 1935.............. 
Loss on 1930 Oats Pool under guarantee 
of bank advances to Canadian Co- 
ae a Wheat Producers, Lim- 
WEG « PER AES oie dic ay racenonembneneter ates “oletter's 
Canadian Wheat Board—reserve 
against estimated losses on wheat 
marketing guarantees applicable to 
fiscal year 1988-39... 2.22.0... see 


Totals, Special Expenditures... 


Government-Owned Enterprises— 
Losses Charged to Consolidated Rev- 
enue Fund— 
Canadian National Railways........ 
Prince Edward Island Car Ferry.... 
Canadian National Steamships...... 
National Harbours Board........... 
Trans-Canada Air Lines............. 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 837. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 


1939. 


5, 742,429 
1, 248, 923 
4,581,444 
2,529,394 

274,820 


359, 700,909 


337,907 
525,772 
6, 243, 737 


Se SS Se | es ae 


7,107,416 


2,500 
52,243 
398,928 
2,419, 952 
49,113,684 


8,672,549 


pd 


5, 857,428 
1,500, 000 
4,250, 138 
2,348,399 

127,719 


457,926 
286,887 
5,799,341 


6,544, 154 


6, 600, 000 


15,856, 645 


174,383 


102,047,284 


48,407,901| 47,421,465 


269, 969 
1,126,056 


| 


) 


5,614,342 
878,174 
4,019,131 
2,505, 823 
53,966 


372,539,149 387,112,072 


2 2 SSS) SS | |) es ee 


51,945 
203 , 035 
3, 236, 564 


3,491,544 


28,929,774 
12,691,397 
1,221, 227 


2,662,084 
194,306 


23, 553,924 
8,750,990 


78,003, 702 


43,303,394 


249,718 


417,2778 
2,935 ,2564 
4,290, 279 


3,911,022 
3,182,458 
179,770 


414,891,410 


71,454 
4,358, 698 


4,430,152 


19,492, 958 
8,878, 166 
1,323, 657 

377, 980 


13,875, 769 
24,585, 834 


68,534,364 


42,345,868 


288,917 
111,005 


376,407% 
3,457,1084 
4,266,775 


4,616,956 
2,582, 897 
186, 643 


413,032,202 


26,348 
5,397,928 


5,424,276 


17,037,033 
6, 258, 672 
1,212,941 

260,466 


12,980, 739 
9,145,556 


25, 000, 000 


ee aN ee acre fe ead ET Tae Lae SL! 


60,659,856 


a See eS EY Sr eee ar rn ee 1 DEA a. 


71,895, 407 


54,314, 196 
387, 648 


138,440 
818,026 
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Item. 1935. 


Government-Owned Enterprises— 
concluded. 
Loans and Advances (Non-Active)— 
Canadian National Steamships...... 
National Harbours Board........... 


487,167 
1, 241, 733 


Totals, Government-Owned 


Enterprises..................... 50,136,801 


Other Charges— 
Write-Down of Assets Chargeable to 
Consolidated Fund— ; 


Reduction in soldier and general land 
BeLeMenimlOANS. cis, sy ieehas 468,916 
Yearly established losses in seed 
grain and relief accounts........... 21-279 
Cancellation of Canadian Farm Loan 
Board CAPA Stock sees bees es - 


Province of Manitoba treasury bills. . - 


Reduction of Immigration and Col- 
onization Assisted Passage Loans. . - 


Write-Down of Active Assets to Non- 
Active Assets— 


Province of Manitoba treasury bills. . - 


Province of Saskatchewan treasury 
[SWS ok ie hor sha aaa bet bial ei = 


Soldier and general land settlement 
non-active account—adjustment.... = 


Bonds, interest and notes—adjust- 
PLOT UN apa poner tee earn 22 wine WP Se S BE = 


Canadian National Railways Secur- 
ities. Trust Stock—reduction due to 
line abandonments during calendar 
OASEEN Col LUE SS keris eae baa eae hdl a oe Sa = 


Non-Active Accounts— 
MVITRCEMANCOUS = 4 cklack. cree snes whe peted 
Account previously carried as active 
asset transferred to non-active..... 


200 
11,208 
Totals, Other Charges......... 501,599 


Grand Totals, Expenditures...| 478,106,581 


1 Includes pensions to blind persons. 


1936. 


Cr. 332, 664 


2,455,576 


50,940,402 


487, 642 


26, 924 


Nil 


514,566 


532,585,555 


1937. 


$ 


Cr. 1,753,779 


2,419, 193 


44,218,526 


627, 663 
44,425 


20,385 


804,897 
17, 682, 158 


60 


Nil 


19,179,588 


532,005,432 


3.—Details of Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1935-39—concluded. 


1938. 


103, 839 


1,983, 759 


44,833,388 


749, 766 


14,197 


10,135 
804, 897 


247 


139,361) 


200 


Nil 


1,718,803 


6, 265 
3,278,924 
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1939. 


58,943,494 


1,022,617 


17,701 


14, 280 


283 


2,712,837 


Nil 


3,767,718 


534,408,117) 553,063,097 


2JTt was found that the tables heretofore used for valuation 


understated the liability on annuity contracts. This exceptional amount is due to the adoption of tables 
in conformity with the mortality experience of previous years. § 
tration expenses were not segretated from other expenditures of the respective services of the Departments 
that were amalgamated to form the Department of Mines and Resources and the Department of Transport. 
The figures for 1939 represent only Departmental administration, other administration cost being included, 


as in other departments, under the respective services. 


3 Prior to 1937-38, general adminis- 


4 Prior to 1937-38 expenditures on Civil 


Aviation, now the Air Service Branch of the Department of Transport, were included under expenditures 
for the Air Service Branch of the Department of National Defence. ; 
_ for 1937, 1938, and 1939 were continued under the Unemployment Relief and Assistance Acts, 1936 and 1937, 


and other items shown immediately following. 


5 Relief expenditures 


838 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


Year. 


1889... 
1890... 
189h xs 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1893566 
1896... 
1897... 
1898... 
1890). 
1900... 
1901... 
1902... 
1903... 
1904... 
1905... 
1906... 
19076. . 
1908... 
1909... 
1910... 
19d 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
TON eye 
1918... 
1919)... 
19203 
19218: 


1922... 
1923... 
1924... 
192002 
1926... 
1927 oe 
1928... 
1929... 


19308. . 
1931... 
1932... 
1933... 
1934... 
1935... 
1936... 
1937... 
1938... 
1939... 


Interest 


Debt. 


10, 137, 009 
9,682,929 
9, 893,313 

10, 148, 932 
9,656,841 
9,584, 137 
9,763,978 
9,806, 888 

10, 212,596 

10,466, 294 

10,502, 430 

10, 645, 663 

10,516, 758 

10, 855, 112 

10, 699, 645 

10, 807,955 

10,975,935 

11,068, 139 

11, 128, 637 

10, 6380, 115 

10, 814, 697 
6,712,771 

10,973,597 

11,604, 584 

13,098, 160 

12,535, 851 

12, 259, 397 

12, 605, 882 

12,893,505 

15, 736, 743 

21,421,585 

35, 802, 567 

47,845,585 

77,431,432 

107,527,089 
139, 551,520 


135, 247, 849 
137,892,735 
136, 237,872 
134,789, 604 
130, 691,493 
129, 675,367 
128,902,945 
124,989,950 


121,566, 213 


Old Age 


Pensions. 


$ 


Li et et et PS RN Fee a ee | Vet BS] Tk sie es nc a] Mien J es es sy Vi hm Mt J I cmc Ta ZC Dead Foot Eg) Sa hs het) 2h CRT DST ET ees 


a Fe Sts fp 


131,4524 
832, 687 


1,537,174 


121,289,844} 5,658,143 


121,151, 106 
134, 999, 069 
189,725,417 
138, 533 , 202 
134,549, 169 
137,410,345 
132,117,422 
127,995,617 


10,032,410 
11,512,543 
12,313,595 
14,942,459 
16,764,484 
21,149,352 


‘28,653 ,0051° 


29,043 63910 


4.—Principal Items of Dominion 
Norr.—From 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30; after 1906, on Mar. 31. Figures for 


Ordinary Expenditures. 


Pensions, 


War, Mili- 


tary and 
Civil. 


8,155,691 
18, 282,440 
26,004,461 
37,420, 751 


36, 153, 031 
32,985,998 
33,411,081 
34,888, 665 
37,203,700 
37,902,939 
39,778, 130 
41,487,323 


40,406,565 


45,965, 723 
48,686,389 
45,078,919 
43, 883, 1382 
44, 235,808 
43,337,096 
43,356, 180 
42,823,277 
42,793,055 


Public 
Works. 


$ 
126, 270 
120,031 
1,756,010 
1,046,342 
1,108,815 
1,342,000 
1,765, 256 
2,908, 852 
2,302,363 
2,046, 552 
2,133,316 
2,162,116 
2,299, 231 
1,972,501 
1,937,546 
1,627,851 
1,927, 832 
2,033,955 
1,742,317 
1,299, 769 
1,463,719 
1,701,313 
1,902, 664 
2,289, 889 
3,386, 632 
4,221,294 
4,065,553 
4,607,330 
6,765,446 
7,484,716 
5,520,571 
8,721,327 
12,300, 184 
7,261,218 
8,621,431 
10,344,487 
13,468, 505 
19,007,513 
19,343,532 
12, 039, 252 
8, 633, 096 
7,432,901 
6, 295, 060 
9,016, 246 
10,846,875 


10,574,364 
9,978,440 
11,900, 847 
12,029,578 
13,416,045 
11,178,054 
14, 037,366 
17,003, 254 


National 
Defence. 


$ 

1,018,016 
1,245,973 
1,013,944 
690,019 
667,001 
772,812 
734,354 
989, 498 
2,707,758 
4,355, 880 
1,193, 693 
1,273,179 
1,323,552 
1,287,014 
1,279,514 
1, 266,308 
1,419, 746 
1,284,517 
1,574,014 
1,136,714 
1, 667,588 
1,514,472 
2,112, 292 
1,846,179 
2,061, 674 
2,060,979 
1,963,009 
2,252,030 
2,650,700 
4,294,125 
3,347,038 
5,498, 184 
5, 230, 297 
4,686, 698 
8, 658, 668 
8,814, 056 
10,198, 135 
11,730,964 
10,573, 423 
5,083, 225 
4,880,365 
4,311,379 
3,482, 604 
5,033,479 
14,020, 854 


16, 412, 602 
13,448,176 
13,757, 103 
13,172,318 
14,113, 167 
14,909, 500 
17, 659, 638 
19, 674,201 


Subsidies 
to 


Provinces. 


$ 
2,753,966 
2,588, 605 
3,750, 962 
3,430, 846 
3,455,518 
3,530,999 
3, 606, 673 
3,603,714 
3,959,327 
4,182,526 
4,169,341 
4,188,514 
4,051,428 
3,904,922 
3,903,757 
3,935,914 
3,935, 765 
4,206, 655 
4,250,675 
4,235, 664 
4,238,059 
4,237,372 
4,250, 636 
4,250, 608 
4,250,607 
4,402,098 
4,402,503 
4,402, 292 
4,516,038 
6,726,373 
6,745, 134 
9,032,775 
9,117,148 
9,361,388 
9,092,472 
10, 281,045 
13, 211,800 
11, 280, 469 
11,451, 673 
11,451, 673 
11, 469, 148 
11,369, 148 
11,327, 236 
11,490,860 
11,490, 860 


12,211,924 
12, 207,313 
12,386, 136 
12,281,391 
12,375, 128 
12,516,740 
12,516,740 
12,553,724 


Post 
Office. 


$ 
616, 802 
808, 623 
1,520, 861 
1,818,271 
1,876, 658 
1,980,567 
2,176,089 
2,312,965 
2,488,315 
2,763,186 
2,818,907 
2,889,729 
2,982,321 
3,074,470 
3, 161, 676 
3,316, 120 
3, 421, 203 
3,517,261 
3,593, 647 
3,665,011 
3,789, 478 
3,575,412 
3,603,799 
3,758,015 
3,931,446 
4,023, 637 
4,105,178 
4,347,541 
4,634,528 
4,921,577 
3,979,557 
6,005, 930 
6,592,386 
7,215,338 
7,954,223 
9,172,036 
10, 882, 804 
12,822,058 
15,961,191 
16,009, 139 
16,300,579 
18,046, 558 
19,273,758 
20,774,312 
22,696,561 


32,003,189 


31,180,814 
31,733,351 
31,721,543 
32,099,644 
32,392, 659 
33, 823, 562 
34,949,550 


18, 134,359 
23, 763,284 
16,099,739 
11,778,684 
9,666, 753 
8,726,385 
11,718,877 
13,346,345 
11,135,878 
15,484,197 


21,986, 537 
23,736,447 
18, 221, 632 
13, 750.314 
13, 476, 862 
14,185,772 
17,177,074 
22,923 , 093 
32,760,307 
34,432,023 


12,496,958 
17, 435, 736 
13, 694,970 
13, 677,384 
13,727,565 
13,768,953 
13,768,953 
13,735, 196 
13,735,336 
13,752,110 


36,557,012 
37,891, 693 
36,052, 208 
31,607,404 
30, 553, 768 
30, 252,310 
31,437,719 
31,906, 272 
33, 762, 269 
35,455, 182 


Total 


Ordinary 
Expenditures.? 


$ 
13,486, 093 
14,345,510 
23,713,071 
24, 850, 634 
25,502,554 
27,067, 104 
28,730, 157 
31,107, 706 
35,037,060 
39,011,612 
35, 657, 680 
36,718,495 
36,917,835 
35,994,031 
36,343,568 
36,765,894 
36,814, 053 
37,585,025 
38, 132,005 
36,949, 142 
38,349,760 
38,832,526 
41,903,500 
42,975,279 
46, 866,368 
50, 759, 392 
51,691, 903 
55, 612, 833 
63,319, 683 
67,240, 641 
51,542,161 
76,641,452 
84,064, 232 
79,411,747 
87,774, 198 
98,161,441 
112,059, 537 
127,384,473 
135, 523, 207 
130,350, 727 
148,599, 343 
178, 284,313 
232,731, 283 
303 , 843, 930 
361,118,145 


347,560, 691 
332, 293, 732 
324,813,190 
318,891,901 
320, 660,479 
319,548,173 
336, 167,961 
350, 952,924 


363 , 237,478 


386,584, 863 
372,101,318 
354, 643, 201 
351,771, 161 
359, 700, 909 
372,539,149 
387,112,072 
414,891,410 
413,032, 202 


1The expenditures shown include moneys spent for Civil Government account and _ miscellaneous 
expenditures from 1922; figures for subsequent years have been revised since the publication of the 1939 
3 Includes expenditures on militia, 
Dominion lands, and debt allowances to provinces; details of expenditure under these headings, under 
Public Works, and Railways and Canals, are shown at pp. 846-847, 1988 Year Book. 
§ Includes $2,725,504 for the improvement of the St. Lawrence, 


Year 


Book. 


expenditure recorded under this head. 


spent during the previous years by Montreal Harbour Commission. 


2 Includes various non- -enumerated items. 


6 Nine months. 


First year 


7 Tn- 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF DOMINION EXPENDITURE 839 
Expenditure, Fiscal Years 1868-1939. 
intermediate years not shown between 1868 and 1880 will be found at pp. 845-847 of the 1938 Year Book. 
Capital Expenditures. Other Expenditures. 
Rail Ww d Bape Yi 
Public Se epee. | Other Pas ig Oceoe 
Railways.| Canals. | Total.’ Sub- Demobi- Total. tures, 
Works. sidies. | lization. Charges. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
41,690} 455,250 51,498] 548,438 - - 37,158 37,158] 14,071, 689/1868 
1,821,887} 1,693,229 Nil 3,515,116 - - 155, 988 155,988) 18,016, 614]1870 
189,484) 5,018,428] 1,714,830] 6,922,742 - ~ 2,253,097) 2,253,097). 32,888, 911|1875 
8,730} 6,109,078) 2,123,366) 8,241,174 - - 949,948 949,948] 34,041, 756]1880 
187,370 » ay 237| 2,077,028] 8,176,317 - - 117,772 117,772) 33,796, 643]1881 
70,950 175,047} 1,647,759} 7,405, 637 - - 201,805 201,805] 34,674, 625} 1882 
119, 869 iv 707,619} 1,763,902}14, 147,360 - - 21,369 21,369] 42,898, 886] 1883 
491,376}14,018,075) 1,577, 295)23,977, 702!) 208,0004 - 2,567,453] 2,775,453] 57,860,862 1884 
182, 306 11,224,245 1,504, 621/13, 220, 185 403, 245 - 502, 587 905,832] 49, 163,078)1885 
569,202) 4,443,220] 1,333,325) 9,589, 734]| 2,701,249 — | 10,584,973] 13,236,222] 61,837,569) 1886 
353,044] 1,846,887] 1,783,698) 4,439,939] 1,406,533 ~ - 1,406,533) 41,504, 152) 1887 
1,033,118} 1,765,586 963,778] 7,162,964!) 1,027,042 - 155,623} 1,182,665} 45,064, 124/1888 
575,408] 2,709,854 972,918) 4,420,314 846, 722 - 1,333,328] 2,180,050) 43,518, 198}1889 
495,421} 2,392,768) 1,026,364] 6,778,6635] 1,678, 196 - 44,947} 1,723,143] 41,770,333]1890 
515,702) 1,184,317) 1,318,092) 3,115,860} 1,265,706 = 68,074) 1,333,780] 40,793, 208]}1891 
224,390 417,426] 1,437,149] 2,164,457] 1,248,216 - 2,093,569] 3,341,785] 42,272, 136)1892 
181,878 712,918} 2,069,573] 3,088,318 811,394 - 139, 963 951,357] 40,853, 728|1893 
102,059 585,749] 3,027,164] 3,862,970! 1,229,885 - 330,354| 1,560,239) 43,008, 234| 1894 
102,393 376,815} 2,452,273] 3,030,490) 1,310,549 - 399,294} 1,709,843] 42,872,338]1895 
114,826 326,065] 2,258,779] 3,781,311] 3,228,745 - 137,185} 3,365,930) 44,096,384| 1896 
129, 238 204,624] 2,348,637) 3,523, 160 416,955 - 682,881} 1,099,836) 42,972, 756]1897 
364,018 270,991! 3,207,249) 4,143,503]) 1,414,985 - 943,317) 2,358,252) 45,334, 28111898 
385,094] 1,112,348] 3,899,877) 5,936,343!) 3,201, 220 - 501,572) 3,702,792) 51,542, 635)1899 
1,089, 827] 3,309,130) 2,639,565) 7,468,843 725,720 ~ 1,547,624) 2,273,344] 52,717,467/1900 
1,006,983] 3,922,989) 2,360,570) 7,695,488] 2,512,329 - 908,681} 3,421,010] 57,982, 866)1901 
2,190,125) 5,103,288) 2,114, 690/10,078, 638) 2,093,939 - 1,088,831} 38,132,770) 63,970,800) 1902 
1,268,005} 3,083,681] 1,823,273] 7,052,725) 1,463, 222 ~ 1,538,722) 3,001,944) 61,746,572) 1903 
1,334,396] 2,617,770] 1,880,787] 7,881,719] 2,046,878 = 6,713,618} 8,760,496] 72, 255,048)1904 
1,642,042] 6,125,482] 2,071,594/11, 933,492! 1,275, 630 - 2,275,334} 3,550,964] 78,804, 139)1905 
2,359,529] 6,102,566} 1,552, 121/11,913,871) 1,637,574 - 2,485,555} 4,123,129} 83,277, 642)1906 
1,797,872] 7,141,569 887, 838}11,329, 144] 1,324, 889 - 1,581,944] 2,906,833] 65,778, 139|19076 
2,969, 049|23, 671,553) 1,723, 156/30, 429, 907]| 2,037,629 - 3,469,692} 5,507,321/112,578, 680) 1908 
2,832, 295|35, 846, 185) 1,873, 868/42, 593, 167} 1,785,887 - 4,998,238] 6,784, 125/133,441,524|1909 
4,514,606 21,505,913 1,650, 706/29, 756,353] 2,048,097 - 4,179,576] 6,227,673 115,395,774 1910 
3,742, 717/24, 760,771] 2,349, 475/30, 852, 963]| 1,284, 892 - 2,949,197] 4,234,089)122, 861, 250/1911 
4,116,385|24, 262,253] 2,560, 988/30, 939,576 859, 400 - 7,181,665) 8,041,065/137, 142,082|1912 
6,057,515}18, 888,889) 2,259, 642)27, 206, 046)| 4,935,507 - 255,787) 65,191,294)144, 456,878)1913 
10, 100, 017/24, 250,498} 2,829, 661/37, 180, 176)|19 036, 237] - 2,640,162) 21,676,399|186, 241, 048)1914 
11,049, 030/24, 907,494) 5,490, 796/41, 447,320) 5,191,507/60,750, 4764 5,186,016) 71,127,999|248, 098, 526)1915 
8,471, 229/23 ,924, 769] 6,170, 953/38, 566,951] 1,400, 171) 166, 197, 755| 3,186,898)170, 784, 824/339, 702, 502/1916 
7,838, 116|14, 737,327) 4,304, 589/26, 880, 032 959, 584 306,488,815 15, 275, 345/322, 723, 744/498, 203, 118) 1917 
6,347, 201/34, 982,746] 1,781, 957|/43, 111,904 720, 405|343,836,802] 10,706, 787/355, 263, 994/576, 660, 210) 1918 
5, 705,348]17, 113,954) 2,211, 964/25,031, 266 43, 805|446,519,440) —7, 283 , 582/439, 279, 663/697, 042, 212)1919 
38, 869, 683/25, 881,433] 4,550, 762|69,301, 878 334, 845/346,612,955| 19,995,313/366, 948, 113/786,031,6117| 1920 
9,809] 7,002,993) 5,450, 005/40, 012, 807 Nil 16,997,544 2,048] 17,489, 592/528 ,302,5137|1921 
10,431,698] 1,381,024) 4,482, 610/16, 295,332 “ 1,544, 250 301,518} 1,845, 768/463 ,528,3897) 1922 
3,411,510) 1,400,480) 4,995,184) 9,807,124 “ 4,464,760} 4,042,931! 8,507, 691/434,735,2777| 1923 
3,804,427 309,455) 6, 747,395|10, 861,277 —1,523 446,083] 7,902,759| 8,847,319|370,589,2477| 1924 
6,030,320} —99, 712/10, 619, 903/16, 550,511 Nil 506,931} 3,953,433} 4,460,364/351,169,8037|1925 
4,805,949} —31,856}12,024, 456/16, 798,549 oS 191,392} 6,330,092] 6,521, 484/355,186,4237| 1926 
2,920,670 2,792,344 13,845, 689 19, 558, 703}) ay 64,485] 7,814,977] 7,879,462/358,555,7517| 1927 
3,281,097] 3,591, 646/13, 762, 905/20, 635, 648 f 1,656,011} 1,705,311] 3,361,3221378,658,4407| 1928 
3,342,714] 6,301, 979/13, 164, 582/22, 809, 275 ms —669, 399| 2,067,153] 1,397, 754/388,805,9537| 1929 
8,589,022) 6,873,511] 10, 264, 187/25, 726, 720 of Nil 16,302,1859| 16,302,185 405, 266, 383| 19308 
12,145, 264| 6,702,854) 9,862,574/28, 710, 692 sé Ke 26,272,8579| 26,272, 857/441, 568, 413}1931 
7,485,438] 6,376, 207| 3,304, 298/17, 165, 943 “4 ee 59,475,056} 59,475,056/448, 742, 316/1932 
4,233,789) 1,658,812] 3,156,328) 9,048,929 sé re 168,677,8109/168, 677, 810/532, 369/940) 1933 
3,839, 751 754,194] 1,986,140) 6,580,085 i‘ & 99,806,6599| 99,806, 659 458, 157,905 1934 
6, 243, 737 526,772 337,907| 7,107,416 ‘ < 111,298 ,2569/111, 298, 256/478, 106, 581}1935 
5,799,341 286, 887 457,926) 6,544, 154 a ss 153,502, 2529/1538 , 502, 252/532, 585, 555/1936 
3,236, 564 203,035 51,945] 3,491,544 sf a! 141,401,8169}141, 401, 816/532, 005, 432/1937 
4,358,698 71,454 - | 4,430, 152 a of 115,086,5559|115, 086, 555/534, 408, 118/1938 
5,397,928 26,348 — | 5,424,276 oy eS 134,606,6199/134, 606, 619|553, 063, 098| 1939 


cludes certain advances non-active to railways, amounting to $45,780,690 in 1920, $109 ,662,655 in 1921, 
$97,950,645 in 1922, $77,863,938 in 1923, $23,710,617 in 1924, $9,934,453 in 1925, $10,000, 000 in 1926 $10,000, 000 
in 1927: together with ‘advances of $5, 979,856 in 1923, $1, 500, 000 in 1924, $900, 000 i in 1925, $668,000 in 1926, 


$426, 817 i in 1927, $999,837 in 1928, and $758, 000 in 1929, to the Canadian Merchant Marine, etc. 


8 Figures 


for 1930 and following years conform with new set-up of Public Accounts as established in 1936 (see p. 833). 
10 Includes pensions to blind persons. 


9 For details, see Table 5, p. 840. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 


5.—Analysis of “Other Charges” (Shown in Table 4), Fiscal Years 1930-39. 


Special 
Expenditure. 
Unem- Wheat 
ployment Bonus 
Year. Relief Acts and 
and Public | Losses on 
Works Grain 
Con- Marketing 
struction | Operations, 
Acts. etc. 
$ $ 
LOSO ARG. At Nil Nil 
LOST EA: Rae 4,431,655 ee 
1932%) ee Ee 38,295,515 | 10,908,429 
LOSSL aa eee 36, 720, 935 1,811,472 
LOSANE Se eaeeee 35,898,311 Nil 
LOB OU Oe eee 60, 659, 856 sf 
LOS6. Mi oe 79,416,256 | 22,631,029 
LOST GL eae 78,003, 7022 Nil 
19SSS22C0 Pee 68,534, 3642 = 
LOZOM ERT AL G28 


Government-Owned 


Enterprises, 
Losses 
Charged | Loans and 
to Advances 
Con- Non- 
solidated Active. 
Fund. 
$ $ 
4,308,357 | 8,244,950 
6,712,239 | 5,487,941 
6,631,856") 3, 112,285 
62,139,413 | 66,453,050! 
58,955,388 | 2,095,773 
48,407,901 1,728,900 
48,817,489 | 2,122,912 
43,553,112 665,414 
42,745,791 2,087,597 


46,895, 4072| 25,000,000%! 55,658,306 


3, 285, 188 


1 Includes a write-down of assets amounting to $62,938,239. i 
provinces, and other works voted as Special Supplementary Estimates, and western drought area relief 


authorized by Governor General’s warrants. 


guarantees applicable to fiscal year 1938-39. 


6.—Principal Items of Receipts (Ordinary) and Total Receipts, Fiscal Years 1868-1939. 


Norr.—F rom 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30; after 1906 on Mar. 31. Figures for 
intermediate years not shown between 1868 and 1880 will be found at p. 848 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Other 
Charges. 
Write- 
hae 
of Assets : 
Non-Active 
Bree ee Accounts. 
solidated 
Fund. 
$ $ 
3,731,536 17,342 
9,640,997 25 
526,971 Nil 
105,717 1,447, 223 
1,857,087 1,000, 100 
490,191 11,408 
514,566 Nil 
692,473 | 18,487,115 
1,579, 242 139,561 
3,767,718 Nil 


Total. 


$ 
16,302, 185 
26, 272,857 
59,475,056 
168,677, 810 
99, 806, 659 
111, 298, 256 
153,502, 252 
141,401, 816 
115,086,555 
134, 606, 619 


2 Relief projects, grants-in-aid to 


Customs 
pear. Duties. 
$ 
IS6SH tO Le ale 8,578,380 
TSVOLE EE oe 2 ee 9,334, 213 
ASFOR oe eee 15,351,012 
TSSOL SS tee 14,071,343 
188s Bs VL Ue 18, 406, 092 
LS82iV. Aas Eee 21,581,570 
1SSBriaee eee eee 23,009, 582 
LSS42k es ck ee 20,023,890 
IS85 tLe ay 18,935,428 
ISSOLiee eee eae 19,362,308 
ISSiAtjaeeee ee 22,373,951 
1888il et see 22,091, 682 
T889irs i Hee 23,699,413 
IS9OrList scans 23,913,546 
18QHkt.( eee Va 238505. 218 
T8O2k1. 7 ree 20,361,382 
LS 9301. Gecsbare es 20,910, 662 
1894n to). eens 19,119,030 
1895i3,, eae 17,585, 741 
18OG3 1) ieee eee 19, 766, 741 
18Q 70h eae 19,386,278 
198921) 9 @aepaine 21, 622,789 
1890 Abe ee 25,150,745 
190011 Fe ols 28,219,458 
OTODREN peeteet es aes 28 , 293, 930 
POOR Se A ed 31,916,394 
1O0BRA 55 oo Met 36, 738,033 
HOOT Soe hae 40,461,591 
TOQBEE ES vous 41,437,569 
POOGEE IS te 24 46,053,377 
POURSHE RES.) 2 39,717,079 
190K eve 5:3 57,200,276 
1GO9R ees © oa 47,088,444 
LOOK eee | 59,767,681 
TOU ay eee. : 71,838,089 
NOT 2 ited ct aR 85,051,872 
19137 eae 111,764,699 
AO AWAATS CN en Se 104, 691,238 
AGA. Zan aie Woe 75,941, 220 
TOLGU he ee bere 98, 649, 409 
LOR Nie wei 134,048,842 
LOLS are a es 144,172,630 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 841. 


Excise 
Duties. 


War Tax 
Revenue. 


Total 
Revenue 
from 
Taxation. 


Interest 


Post 
Office. 


3 Reserve against estimated losses on wheat marketing 


Total 
Revenue 
Receipts.? 


oS 
bo 
or 
co 
co 


19, 623 


32,428 
43,022 


60,117 


08, 201 


18,118 
45,098 


05,733 
26,006 


SO ed EES SA OR ae epee Sc se ea SS 
bo 
ie) 
oS 
or 


10,318, 266 
11,197,134 
12,013,779 
12,958, 708 
12,586,475 
14,010, 220 
11, 805, 413 
15,782, 152 
14,937, 768 
15, 253,353 
16, 869, 837 
19, 261, 662 
21,447,445 
21,452,037 
21,479,731 
22,428,492 
24,412,348 


[Pes (MR Pee free eee een ce ft rect a mt Soe | ga mA | al Cee Fe ag gz Sa] fc ag aL rm res Md ah al 


98,0574 
3, 620, 782 
16,302, 238 


27,168,445| 25,379,901 


$ 
11,700, 681 
13, 087, 882 
20, 664,879 
18,479,577 
23,942,139 
27,549,047 
29,269, 699 
25,483,199 
25,384,529 
25,215, 213 
28, 682, 152 
28,163, 169 
30,586, 152 
31,531, 664 
30, 220, 068 
28,306, 480 
29,278,026 
27,500,119 
25,391,474 
27,692,747 
28,556, 657 
29,494,352 
34,791,972 
38, 087,533 
38,612,196 
43,113,528 
48,751,812 
53,420, 299 
54,020, 124 
60,063,597 
51,522,492 
72,982,428 
62,026, 212 
75,021,034 
88, 707, 926 
104,313,534 
133,212,144 
126, 143, 275 
97,519,008 
124, 666, 969 
174,758,428 
196, 720,976 


1,892,224 
2,020,953 
2,236,256 
2,105,031 
2,140,312 
1,235,746 
1,925,569 
2,256, 643 
2,807,465 
1,668,773 
1,281,317 
1,430,511 
1,964,541 
2,980, 247 
3,358,210 
3,094,012 
4,466,724 


12,051,729 
12,954,530 
13,046, 665 
18,858, 690 
20,902,384 
21,345,394 


$ 
13, 687, 928 
15,539, 657 
24,649,724 
23,364,547 
29,635, 298 
35,182,549 
36,803, 669 
32,815, 226 
33,354,041 
33, 479, 883 
35,775,531 
35,908, 464 
38, 782,870 
39,879,925 
38,579,311 
36,921,872 
38, 208, 609 
36,374,883 
33,978,129 
36,618,591 
37,829,778 
40,556,510 
46,743,103 
51,031,467 
52,516,333 
58,052,333 
69,348,084 
70,679,251 
71, 186,072 
80, 141,394 
67,972,110 
96,055,417 
85,549, 580 
101,616,476 
117,884,328 
136, 108,217 
168, 690, 427 
163,174,395 
133,073,482 
172, 149,394 
232,701, 294 
260,778,953 


e 
{ 
: 
i 
4 
; 
/ 


PER CAPITA RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


6.—Principal Items of 


841 


Receipts (Ordinary) and Total Receipts, Fiscal Years 1868- 
: 1939—concluded. 


Total Interest ae 
Wear Customs Excise War Tax Revenue on Post R otal 
Z Duties. Duties. Revenue.! from Invest- Office. R ON eig 
Taxation. ments eceipts. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

LOTR EGR a ele 147,169,188] 30,342,034] 56,177,508} 233,688,730} 7,421,002} 21,603,542) 312,946,747 
1020 pe eet: 168,796,823) 42,698,083] 82,079,801) 293,574,707} 17,086,981| 24,471,709] 349,746,335 
LORI aa 163,266,804} 37,118,367) 168,385,327) 368,770,498] 24,815,246] 26,706,198} 436,292,184 
902 seessv cies 105,686,645) 36,755,207) 177,484,161} 319,926,013} 21,961,513} 26,402,299] 382,271,571 
BUPA Des 25 BO ae 118,056,469] 35,761,997] 181,634,875} 335,453,341} 16,465,303) 29,016,771] 403,094,210 
AO BS) cle ae 38 121,500,799] 38,181,747) 182,036,261] 341,718,807) 11,916,479] 28,865,374] 406,581,318 
1GZ5 Bry eS: 108,146,871] 38,603,489] 147,164,158} 293,914,518} 11,332,328) 28,782,535] 351,515,392 
TOLER osc ai eRe: 127,355,144] 42,923,549] 157,296,320] 327,575,013 8,535,086) 30,334,575] 382,893,009 
LOD TUS Soleaeats. 141,968,678} 48,513,160) 156,167,434} 346,649,272) 8,559,401] 29,069,169] 400,452,480 
USAC Se pad ee 156,985,818} 57,400,898] 150,319,087) 364,705,803) 10,937,822) 31,562,580} 429, 642,577 
TOROS Feo ee 187,206,332] 63,684,954) 145,029,742] 395,921,028) 12,227,562) 30,611,964] 460,151,481 
LUE US ala Sea a 179,429,920] 65,035,701] 134,086,005) 378,551,626) 13,518,205} 33,345,385] 453,007,129 
TOG) eae AG. ae 131,208,955} 57,746,808] 107,320,633) 296,276,396) 10,421,224) 30,212,326) 357,720,435 
132 Cee. 104,132,677) 48,654,862) 122,266,064) 275,053, 603 9,330,125] 32,234,946] 334,508,081 
IW8S38 2 ahie. 0 70,072,932] 37,833,858} 146,412,011] 254,318,801} 11,220,989) 30,928,317] 311,735,286 
LORY: loan cee epee ne 66,305,356} 35,494,220) 170,051,973) 271,851,549] 11,148,231) 30,893,157) 324,660,590 
1085 ey se. Se: 76,561,975| 43,189,655] 181,118,715) 304,443,729] 10,963,478) 31,248,324] 361,973,764 
ULB ant ats eee ae 74,004,560} 44,409,797] 197,484,627] 317,311,809} 10,614,125) 32,507,889] 372,595,996 
LOS coe 83,771,091} 45,956,857) 256,822,921) 386,550,869] 11,231,035) 34,274,552) 454,153,747 
AOS ere we, 93,455,750} 52,037,333] 303,157,978) 448,651,061; 13,120,523] 35,546,161) 516,692,749 
1039 ee eee. 78,751,111) 51,313,658| 305,642,024] 435,706,794| 13,163,015| 35,288,220) 502,171,354 
1¥For detailed statement, see Table 12, p. 844. 2 Includes various smaller items of revenue re- 
ceipts for most earlier years and. special receipts since 1921. 3 Nine months. 4 Year tax 


imposed. 


established in 1936 (see p. 833). 


5 Figures for 1930 and following years conform with new set-up of Public Accounts as 


7.—Per Capita Figures of Taxation, Total Revenue Receipts, Expenditures on Consoli- 
dated Fund Account, and Total Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1868-1939. 


Notrt.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are those of the Censuses, Apr. 6, 1891; Apr. 1, 1901; June 1 


1911, 1921, and 1931. 


For the intercensal years the populations are estimated as at June 1 (see p. 113). 


See 


Tables 1-6 for the figures of revenue and expenditure on which this table is based. Figures for 
intermediate years not shown between 1868 and 1885 will be found at p. 849 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Year. 
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1 Nine months. 
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Per Capita. 
Expend- 

IN ee itures on| Total 
Sine Consoli-| Dis- 
Re dated | burse- 

ceipts Fund | ments. 

Acct. 

$ $ $ 
3-90 3-84 4-01 
4-29 3-96 4-97 
6-23 6-00 8-32 
5-49 5-84 8-00 
7-37 Woe 10-84 
7-31 8-60 | 13-63 
7-73 7-71 8-97 
7-68 7-85 9-63 
8-20 7-81 9-20 
8-34 7°53 8-74 
7-98 7-52 8-44 
7-56 7-53 8-66 
7-75 7°47 8-29 
7-31 7-55 8-64 
6-76 7:59 8-53 
7-22 7-52 8-69 
7-39 7-49 8-40 
7:84 7-50 8-76 
8-93 8-00 9-85 
9-63 8-11 9-94 
9-78 8-72 10-79 
10-57 9-24 11-64 
12-27 9-15 10-93 
12-13 9-54 12-40 
11-86 10-72 13-13 
12-93 10-85 13-44 
10-60 8-32 10-61 
14-50 11-57 16-99 
12-58 11-36 19-62 
14-54 11-36 16-51 


Rev- 

enue 

Year. fom 
Tax- 

ation 

$ 

LOLA ae 12-31 
NU At kee ae eee 14-12 
LOTS ee peer tiie 17-45 
COW. Syed a ee 16-01 
DOWD Ree aeeueutet) 12-22 
L9LG RA ARIS 15-58 
TOON UG dt Bae Se 21-68 
LOTS teen wats 24-14 
At) KO oe ene 28-12 
1O20) Vee teeta 34:31 
Cah a EB 41-96 
LODO eee athe 35-87 
LOD Dey ee act 37-24 
LODE RA Ree 37-38 
LOD Fae ae. sree. 31-63 
LOGS haere 34°66 
LOD Revi tc x se 35-98 
TODS fant teak 37-09 
19200 RM 39-49 
NOB Oey saree ks 37-09 
POS TNa. teach 28-55 
[ROR eas Bae 26-18 
TORR 208 1 8 ae 23-81 
OSA SA tretee caters 25-12 
19SD ao eee 27-84 
TOZG tony daetontee 28-77 
193%. Fea ee 34-76 
1938 s...secve eee 40-03 
10397 t-sys 38-51 


Per Capita. 
Expend- 
oat itures on| Total 
tits Consoli-| Dis- 
Be. dated | burse- 
Bae Fund | ments. 
: Acct. 

$ $ $ 
16-36 12-18 17-04 
18-42 13-28 18-56 
22-10 14-68 18-93 
20-71 16-17 23-64 
16-67 16-98 31-09 
21-52 16-29 42-46 
28-87 18-44 61-81 
32-01 21-88 70:77 
37-65 | 28-00 83°87 
40-88 | 35-51 91-87 
49-65 |. 41-09 60-11 
42-86 | 38-97 51-97 
44-74 36°88 48-26 
44-47 | 35-53 40-53 
87-82 34-32 37-78 
40-51 33-93 37-59 
41-56 | 33-17 37-21 
43-69 | 34-19 38-51 
45-88 35:00 38-78 
43-68 35-06 39-01 
34-32 37°55 42-41 
32-05 | 35-73 42-92 
29-13 | 33-57 49-79 
29-98 32-03 42-31 
33:09 | 32-41 43-71 
33-79 | 33-78 48-29 
40-84 34-81 47-84 
46-10 37-01 47-68 
44-38 36°50 48-88 


842 PUBLIC 


FINANCE 


8.—Per Capita Revenue Receipts and Expenditures, by Principal Items, 1935-39. 


Notr.—See Table 2 at p. 834 for the revenue receipts and Table 3 at pp. 835-837 for expenditures 
on which these per capita figures are based. Dashes in this table indicate that no revenue was cojlected 
or expenditures made under the corresponding heads because the items were not applicable in the years so 


indicated. 


Item. 


Consolidated Fund Receipts— 
Tax Revenue— 
Customs 


i er 


Banksia Ark RO SVN 28 te ea AY ee. § 
Insurance Companieses. |e evens te ate 
InGomeutaxase cer &. closes dee ee - evitans Mote ata 
Dales Taxice wecine olay. change coke siotemiariatiee tees 
Tax on cheques, transportation, etc........... 
eo aLXONsPOlene- cain, Mees acetic ole ere: reais 
(Rataley bax even oneness cones 

Non-Tax Revenue— 
Canada (GrainvAct.-p nace terert oat ele 
Canals 


eC ee ey 


CC CC 


Patentand-copynichtlecse-sea eet oe cee 
POs OLN COs chick ag Gaia RES ike ore Ee ae 


Totals, Non-Dax Revenueliscenk..weccnee 


Totals, Consolidated Fund Receipts............. 
Special Receipts and Other Credits.............. 


Grand Totals, Receipts.............. 


Ordinary Expenditures— 
ASTI CU tur ea. cee che Meeker RE ON cic meee hs 
Finance— 
Interest.onmpublic/debittes con. Man. teers wee ctes + 
SubsiaiestO;pLovincesie a + .as. hace eet 
Oldiragepensionst se Ree her wee ae eee 
ISHOTION aied:.h hese: Poe ete ke, Meaubeae te Ee te 
Justice (including penitentiaries)................. 
Labour (including technical education and Gov- 
ernmentannuities) iis. sto ee ok sete eels so cee 
Mines and Resources— 
Immigration and Colonization................. 
Indian A ffairs 
AN CATION A Gye Bs IRON: Sel tae es Ae (cone SE 
Mines and Geological Survey.................- 
Movement of Coal and Domestic Fuel Act..... 
National, Defences: #eat ie ah; Wares ak. coecice chee 
National Revenue (including Income Tax) 
Pensions, war, military, and civil 
Pensions and National Health 
Post Office 


ee eee ee reer e noe eee eee ees eesreosese 


see eee 
ee ee eee or rere eee 
ee ee a ery 
2 er Or 


Ce rs 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Trade and Commerce 
Transport— 
Marine. £6 4 S8.coh: BRS bee eee ss ee 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation........... 
Railways and Canals (including Maritime 
Freight Rates Act and Railway Grade 
Crossing Fund) 


sere ere reer eee eee 


ee 


ce ed 


Totals, Ordinary Expenditures! 
Totals, Capital Expenditures 
Totals, Special Expenditures..................... 
Government-Owned Enterprises 
Other Expenditures 


CC ee ee ee 


Ce 


eC 


eC rr 


Grand Totals, Expenditures 


see eer rere ere 


eee eas | 1997.0] 1988. | 199. 
REVENUE RECEIPTS. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
7-00 6-71 7-53 8-34 6-96 
3.95 4-02 4-13 4-64 45a 
0-13 0-11 0-11 0-10 0-09 
0-07 0-07 0:07 0-08 0-08 
6-11 7.49 9-21 | 10-74 | 12-55 
6-63 7-03 | 10-15 | 12-32 | 10-79 
3.64 3.19 3-56 3-82 3-50 
0:33 0-13 i = a 
27-86 | 28-75 | 34-76 | 40-03 | 38-51 
0-11 0-11 0-11 0-06 0-10 
0-08 0-08 0-09 0-17 0-06 
0-05 0-04 0-04 0-05 0-06 
1-27 0-96 1-01 1-17 1-16 
0-04 0-04 0-04 0-04 0-04 
2-86 2-94 3.08 3-19 3-12 
4-94 4.98 5-26 5-50 5-51 
32-78 | 33-75 | 40-02 | 45-53 | 44-01 
0-32 0-03 0-82 0-57 0-37 
33-10 | 33-78 | 40-84 | 46-10 | 44-38 
EXPENDITURES. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
0-65 0-85 0-79 0-80 0-84 
12-67 | 12-20 | 19-36 | 41-79 | 11-31 
1-26 1-95 1-24 1-23 1-22 
1-37 1-52 1-90 2.56 2-57 
0-15 0-15 0-15 0-17 0-18 
0:46 0-44 0-44 0-45 0-45 
0-07 0-09 0-12 0-872 | 0-86 
0-12 0-12 0-12 0-10 0-12 
0:40 0-44 0-44 0-44 0-47 
0-25 0-27 0-26 0-22 0-32 
0-09 0-09 0-10 0-06 0-12 
0-19 0-19 0-20 0-22 0-17 
1-30 1-56 2-06 2.92 3.04 
0-93 0-99 1-01 1-06 1-05 
4-053 3.93 3-90 3.89 3-78 
0-963 1-09 1-12 1-17 1-29 
2.77 2-85 2.87 3-01 3-13 
0-91 1-17 1-31 1-10 1-37 
0-53 0-54 0-51 0-54 0-51 
0-64 0-70 0-84 0-693 | 0-76 
0-53 0-53 0-50 0-38 0-38 
0-11 0-14 0-08 As ‘, 
0-68 0-61 0-59 0-65 0-65 
32-89 | 33-78 | 34-81 | 37-01 | 36-50 
0-65 0-59 0-31 0-40 0-48 
5-55 9.25 7-01 6-11 6-35 
4-58 4.62 3.98 4-00 5-21 
0-05 0-05 1-73 0-15 0-33 
43-72 | 48-29 | 47-84 | 47-68 | 48-88 


1 Includes other items not specified. 
publication of the 1939 Year Book, 


2 See footnote 1, Table 3, p. 837. 


3 Revised since the 


REVENUE FROM TAXATION 843 


Subsection 3.—Analysis of Revenue from Taxation. 


As shown in Table 7, of the per capita revenue receipts of $44-38 in 1939, 
$38-51, or 86-77 p.c., were obtained by taxation. Customs receipts accounted 
for $78,751,111, or only 18-07 p.c. of the total taxation revenue of $435,706,794, 
while excise duties amounted to $51,313,658, or 11-78 p.c. Thus the two main 
sources of taxation revenue, prior to the War of 1914-18, accounted for less than 
30 p.c. of the taxation revenue in 1939. 


Customs receipts constitute a single item in the Public Accounts and cannot 
be further analysed here. This treatment of taxation revenue is therefore confined 
to excise duties and war tax revenue. Excise statistics cover distillation and al- 
cohol and tobacco taken out of bond and those of war tax revenues include an an- 
alysis of the occupations and income classes of individuals and corporations con- 
tributing to the income tax, together with a statement of the income upon which 
taxes were assessed. 


Excise Duties.—Excise duties proper are presented here together with a 
summary of the excise tariff and statistics arising as a by-product of administration, 
such as the quantities of grain and other products used in distillation and the quan- 
tities of excisable goods taken out of bond. Excise war taxes are shown under the 
heading ‘‘War Tax Revenue”’. 


Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 
tariff, as existing at Jan. 1, 1940:— 


1. Spirits distilled in Canada, per proof gal. .$ by mn ig 3. Beer or Malt Liquor:— 


Canadian brandy, per proof gal.......... oF (a) Brewed in whole or part from any 
f substance other than malt, per gal....... $ 0-30 

Except Spirits as follows:— p (>) Imported (in addition to any of the 

(a) Used in a bonded manufactory for : duties otherwise imposed), per gal...... 0-07 

medicines, extracts, etc., per proof gal. . 1:50 

(b) Used in a bonded manufactory for 4. Malt:— 

perfumes, per proof gal.................- 1-50 (a ) Produced in Canada and Screened, 

(c) Used in a bonded manufactory for POUR ic eon oe secant efor pea eee ae 0-10 

vinegar, per proof gal. -.........,.-..-.- 0-60 Toulihneciod. pon Ioana noni aaa 0-10 


(d) Used for chemical compositions ap- 
proved by Governor in Council, per 


DLOOMCA LPOG TO LL ae. Deeg Boe 0-15 5. Malt Syrup:— 

{e) Sold to licensed druggists for phar- (a) Seance in icra per loess qian 

maceutical preparations, per proof gal. . 1-50 (b) Imported, per lb..........--++++-++s : 

(f) Distilled from native fruits and used 

by a licensed wine manufacturer for 6. Tobacco, Cigars, and Cigarettes:— 

fortification of native wines, per proof (a) Manufactured tobacco, perlb....... 0:25 

al Otte SE Ras HAR IC AL SAE OO RENE ir SO Free (b) Cigarettes weighing not more than 

3 Tojper .M, per Miu coca men ccmteereers 5-00 

2. Spirits imported (in addition to any of (c) Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 lb. 

the duties otherwise imposed), per per. M Sper: Miu occ sweets ensure ete Mate arere 11-00 

DLOOLPAl es seen hrc oer eee 0-30 (a) Cigars, per Masses ee tare neatres 3-00 


A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing 
not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities to universities, 
scientific or research laboratories, or to any bona fide public hospital for medicinal 
purposes only. 

Revenue from Excise Duties.—In the fiscal year 1939, tobacco, including 


cigarettes, supplied about 63 p.c. of the revenue from excise duties. 
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9.—Details of Excise Duties Collected, Fiscal Years 1934-39. 


(As shown in the Report of the Commissioner of Excise.) 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Spinits A eee Mee eee 716; O18 8,155, 162 7,401, 581 8,316, 669 9,844,227 9,929,585 
Validationiiee........<.<<-. 323, 482 443 ,550 600,417 1,055,719 918, 607 390, 763 
Beer or malt liquor......... 234,877 1,143,910 408, 760 390,277 363, 208 254,819 
Malt syaitpaet ae eer #2. 1 168, 705 163,710 160,175 132,210 113), 127. 
Malt eer eee na 2,773,984 6, 263, 464 7,691,832 8,050, 380 8,852,924 8,177,299 
Tobacco (incl. cigarettes)...| 25,857,511 | 27,903,910 | 28,678,512 | 28,334,748 | 32,428,275 32,840, 490 
Cigara ner See ee oe eee 347,803 376, 136 373, 668 372,058 409,010 383, 994 
TGONCES sons Bre peace ee pct 54,710 45,201 40,540 88,891 38,557 34,339 

Totais24 eer: 36,768,880 | 44,500,038 | 45,359,020 | 46,718,917 | 52,987,018 52,124,416 


1 Duty not applicable in 1934. 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation. 


10.—Statistics of Distillation, Fiscal Years 1934-39. 


Schedule. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
Licences issued......... No. 20 18 18 18 19 19 


Iicence iees...0..-.2..0. $ 5,750 5,000 4,750 4,500 5,250 5,250 


Duty Collected Ex-man- 
ufactory on Deficien- 
cies and Assessment— 


Amount... este proof gal. 297 80 664 678 , 848 eM 
PJUGVES. Shee hes tee $ 2,076 559 2,655 2,942 3,391 284 
Totals, Duties Collected 
Plus Licence Fees..... $ 7,826 5,559 7,405 7,442 8,641 5,534 
Grain, etc., for Distillation— 
Malt: 2: eet ee lb. | 8,259,033 3,878, 133 6,460,673 8,674,360 | 11,476,111 12,163,156 
Dudian/corn ss... s ee “| 27,497,313 | 22,508,624 | 32,961,102 | 52,575,085 | 72,192,878 70,882,809 
PRY usa. eee eee | 18,929,865 4,772,654 7,128,903 | 10,440,518 | 11,076,495 15,093,490 
Otheneraine see S 121, 208 119,000 192,098 328,960 392,124 358, 094 
Totals, Grain Used..... “| 49,807,419 | 31,278,411 | 46,742,776 | 72,018,923 | 95,137,608 98,497,549 
So IE Fe SRE ES ee es ee Ses | be Se Ee te tS ee 8 Re 
Molasses used........... | 69,111,370 | 48,550,415 | 74,932,898 | 87,235,183 | 88,986,256 73,455, 645 


Wine and other materials “ 1/525, 833 2,387,528 304,531 2,247,560 4,160,731 1,445, 688 
Proof spirits manufac- 
ULC Cty. Mere ee proof gal.| 6,411,230 |} 4,321,457 6,553, 190 8,723,005 | 10,198,330 9,642,830 


The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated greatly since 1920, varying 
from the low of 2,356,329 proof gal. in that year to the high of 16,816,312 proof gal. 
recorded in 1929. 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond.—Record amounts of tobacco 
and cigarettes were taken out of bond for consumption in 1939. While figures for 
malt and malt liquor were below those for 1938, they were greater than for the 
years immediately preceding. 
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11.— Quantities of Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt, and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond for 
Consumption, Fiscal Years 1921-39. 


Note.—For years prior to 1900, see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528; for 1901-10, see 1933 Year Book, p. 840; 
and for 1911-20, the 1938 Year Book, p. 855. 


Year. 


1 Including snuff. 


Spirits. 


gal. 
2,816,0712 
730,474 
729,678 
899,291 
910,316 
1,082,785 
1,404,111 
1,896,357 
2,016, 802 
1,926,063 
1,180,536 
781,612 
769,527 
933,946 
1,063,928 
1,621, 286 
1,900,714 
2,302,210 
2,299,474 


Malt Liquor. 


gal. 
35 509, 757 
38,404,346 
36,789,195 
SB eiieas 
48,106,177 
52,443,505 
Ol /267251 
58,391,360 
65, 719, 129 
62,992,156 
58, 641, 404 
52,001,768 
40, 632,084 
40,105,883 
51,703,781 
56,913,069 
59, 920, 298 
67,019,336 
63,069, 959 


Malt. 


lb. 
82,210,351 
87,561,176 
84,922,024 
105, 446, 169 
118, 237,385 
127,789, 729 
126, 967,976 
142,543,947 
158,490,019 
149,746, 711 
137,997, 652 
121, 257, 234 
95,604,954 
92,319, 768 
117,985, 480 
128, 204,424 
134, 154,965 
147,568,751 
136, 284, 405 


Cigars. Cigarettes. Tobacco.! 
No. No. lb. 

214,262,197| 2,439,832,278 19,389, 268 
181, 255,533] 2,450,397, 154 20, 528,228 
183,965,151) 1,917,773, 908 22,072,709 
198,042,909! 2,420,052,731 21,172,307 
168,097,387] 2,531,693, 150 20,870,651 
174,363,188) 2,883,448, 160 21,595,483 
175,335,838) 3,333,999, 860 21,589,772 
181, 730, 614] 3,927,022,325 21,907,747 
190,981,166} 4,607,500, 425 QE G73 ead 
196,251,957} 5,035,878, 655 22,195,455 
177,841,987] 5,082,314,590 22,520,345 
152,159,301] 4,401, 628,765 22,801,035 
122,664,715) 3,728,832, 089 22,815,839 
115,988,080) 4,342,728, 835 22,315,295 
125,519,841] 4,958, 250,855 22,891,129 
124,570,870) 5,310, 132,016 23, 118,501 
123,956,872] 5,855,935, 609 24,122,763 
186,275,443) 6,848, 693,442 Qoob 143 
127,756, 146| 6,912,920,315 25,929,546 


2 Exclusive of imported spirits but inclusive of non-potable spirits. 


War Tax Revenue.—An account of the various war taxes imposed in 1915 
and subsequently has already been given at p. 829 in the introduction to this 


Section. 


For convenience of reference, amounts received from these taxes since 


first instituted are segregated and the totals paid to the Receiver General are given 
in Table 12. The taxes imposed on banks, trust and loan companies, and insurance 
companies are collected by the Department of Finance; excise taxes and income 
taxes are collected by the Department of National Revenue. 


12.—War Tax Revenues Received by the Receiver General, Fiscal Years 1915, 1919, 1920, 


and 1926-39. 


Nore.—Statistics for the intervening years from 1916 to 1925 will be found at p. 851 of the 1938 Year 
Book. - Receipts for these years are included in the totals. 


Year. 


1 The figures are for special taxation only, imposed in 1915 as outlined at p. 829. 


life and marine insurance companies. 3 Although this tax was not charged upon profits accruing after 


see 


eee 
eae 


wee 


Totals, 1915-39... 


1,176,869 


1,242,399 


1, 106,859 
1,013,776 


29,740,000 


Trust Sales 
and Loan sae Business Income | and Other 
om- nies2 | _rotits.® ase Excise 
panies.! Pamee: Taxes. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Nil Nil Nil Nil 98,057 
323,340} 546,114) 32,970,062) 9,349,720) 11,888,508 
274,216} 638,731) 44,145,184} 20,263,740) 15,587,707 
326,714 950, 221 1,178,449} 55,571,962}; 98,097,106 
335,368} 947,880 710,102} 47,386,309} 105,613, 160 
345,430) 999,003 956,031) 56,571,047) 90,222,931 
7,641) 894,864 455,232} 59,422,323) 83,007,283 
Nil 74,416 173,300} 69,020,726} 63,409,143 
74,250 34,430} 71,048,022) 34,734,661 
Nil 12,152 3,000} 61,254,400) 59,606,391 
826, 150 54| 62,066,697} 82,191,575 
se 741,681 Nil 61,399,171} 106,575,575 
Pe 750, 100 ¥ 66,808,066} 112,192,069 
sd 760,843 is 82,709,803] 112,733,048 
H 774,363 rf 102,365, 242] 152,473,422 
be 866, 820 - 120,365,531] 180,818,767 
g 891,539 y 142,026,138) 161,710,572 
3,922, 644 16,260, 006| 198,544,083 /1,382,858,685|1,942,213,186 


Total 
War 
Tax 

Revenue. 


$ 

98,057 
56,177,508 
82,079, 801 
157, 296,321 
156, 167,434 


150,319,087 
145,029,742 
134,086,005 
107,320, 633 
122, 266,064 


146,412,011 
170,051,973 
181,118,715 
197,484, 627 
256,822,921 


303,157,977 
305, 642,025 


3,573,538,604 


2 Exclusive of 


Dec. 31, 1920 (see 14-15 Geo. V, c. 10), belated revenue therefrom continued to be received until 1933. 
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Income Tax.—One of the chief sources of revenue of the Dominion Govern- 
ment is the income tax which, with the sales tax, now provides much the larger part 
of what is still known as war tax revenue. The latter tax was inaugurated in 1915 
but the income tax was not resorted to as a source of revenue until 1919 and, whereas 
during the first year of its operations $9,350,000 was collected, the Dominion coffers 
were enriched to the extent of $142,000,000 in 1939. 


13.—Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by Provinces, Fiscal 


Years 1935-39. 


Province. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
$ 3 $ 3 $ 

Prince Edward Island......... 2,256, 109 4,579,652 4,446, 650 10,687,177 4,327,316 
INOVal Scotia. vnGcuetuk anae aee 21,405,900 21,794,087 23,969,857 27,108,595 27,392, 189 
New Brunswick............... 14, 207, 882 14,389,098 16,539, 884 18,348,481 21,552,752 
(QUBDOGNT Jes Grits: sees se 273,987,869 | 357,486,710 | 331,710,154 | 282,712,958 268,927,401 
ONtETIOW ie. tees Pasar ns 449,885,677 | 501,917,767 | 517,310,542 | 522,198,138 576, 261,365 
MADILOOR. cue asta. eaten c sk Ane sis 47, 188,764 46,760,597 48,430,521 43,128,266 38,944,495 
Saskatchewan................. 15, 226, 696 15,347,973 16,918,431 20,191,316 19,908,326 
PADUA De tosdes ous Ceee mr bs es 35, 653,360 35,171,837 36,833,766 34,693,719 41,331, 673 
British Columbia...) e06. 2s 67,822,116 74,959, 621 83,771,834 | 106,123,159 127,711, 133 
WGON rose eB. eevouchs. die oes} 920, 657 1,034,774 958,431 842,735 854, 530 
Totatsy..62 26e 928,555,030 |1,073, 442,116 |1,080,890,070 |1,066,034,544 | 1,127,211,180 


14.— Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by Individuals and 
Corporations, Fiscal Years 1921-39. 


Individuals. Corporations. Total 
Year. Income 
a —_—_—__—__—_—_———|| Assessment. 
No. Assessment. No. Assessment. 
$ $ $ 
DLP A pak aA nae marek. tir Ss Ane ey ty 190,561 1 3,696 1 912,410, 429 
OAs coe PONTE ro eMac, Gee bt a 290,584 |1,058, 577,617 8, 286 403,951,553 } 1,462,529,170 
102 rn Hee ee i ee or eee te 281,182 | 823,100,878 6,010 | 269,307,047 || 1,092,407,925 
124 Oe yee el Ry a 5 Sal A meee a hc eee 239,036 | 802,617,497 5,569 | 305,410,374 || 1, 108,027,871 
92D eee no BR eS he eke eee 225,514 | 701,892,820 6,236 | 297,267,428 999, 160, 248 
1926 yo gO oh, as eas es Oe 209,539 | 697,016,973 5,788 | 306,093,673 || 1,003,110, 646 
LY Ree OS acme at GN Ole Ee 116,029 | 465,689,900 5,777 | 278,494,991 744,184,891 
LOS Te oe Lee pees Oe Ce laa SER Ey 122,026 604, 736, 116 6,121 435,496,832 || 1,040, 232,948 
LO 2 Oe so hs, | etic eat ene Ree, © ome 129,663 | 668,687,536 7,438 | 526,714,731 || 1,195,402, 267 
NOS O eA ee ee eee ee ee 142,154 | 781,174,030 7,957 | 544,019,414 | 1,325,198,444 
Ae siece sth ease ER ice eee BEE REE 143,601 | 815,714,684 7,603 | 555,763,956 || 1,371,478, 640 
DOME isso sbererc's a sechereietrae ee Re ea 133,621 | 660,107,257 6,010 | 332,498,963 992,606, 220 
LOSS AMS... tial cyst bade else va une nee ee esa mea 166,972 | 685,543,980 6,483 | 258,547,584 944,091,564 
LOA ate. 6 bial Se velatns be See eee 203,957 | 617,717,251 8,913 | 211,614,313 829,331,564 
LOS OS Ree Scale ofa he oe ee oes 184,195 | 655,380,912 10,458 | 273,174,118 928,555,030 
DOGG Mee tae s late Aas a ste eet 199,102 | 714,333,602 10,970 | 359,108,514 || 1,073,442, 116 
1 RY Rye 5 cicic 3 OCS EE OCR PRIS eater tel oe 217,049 728,043,754 12,146 352,846,316 || 1,080,890,070 
LOSS MeN ee ss. been ce eine Ween Ob 237,064 712,183,316 13,949 353,851, 228 || 1,066,034, 544 
LOSQES Ve aA. So as DOO Ne a es 264,804 | 729,639,641 13,809 | 397,571,539 |) 1,127, 211,180 


és Not segregated into individual and corporation groups for this year. 2 In 1927 the exemption 
limits, in the case of individuals, from $2,000 to $3,000 for married, and from $1,000 to $1,500 for single per- 
sons came into operation; in 1933 the limits were $2,400 and $1,200, and in 1934 the reduction to the old basis 
was effective. The effects are reflected in the changes in the numbers of taxpayers. 


Province. 


DDN a eT asc eicne garg RR 


Income Class. 


der $2,000...... 
0 to $ 3,000.. 
0 to $ 4,000... 
000 to $ 5,000. . 
000 to $ 6,000... 
000 to $ 7,000. . 
,000 to $ 8,000... 
000 to $ 9,000. . 
9,000 to $10,000. . 
$10,000 to $15,000. . 
$15,000 to $20,000. . 
$20,000 to $25,000. . 
$25,000 to $30,000. . 


ss 


- - 


PAAAAAAAS 
COONS OP wWrDws 


$30,000 to $35,000. . 
$35,000 to $40,000. . 
$40,000 to $45,000. . 
$45,000 to $50,000. . 
$50,000 or over.... 


Totals........ 
Unclassified 


amounts. .....%, : 


n 

2,000 to $ 3,000.. 
3,000 to $ 4,000. . 
4,000 to $ 5,000. . 
5,000 to $ 6,000. . 
6,000 to $ 7,000... 
7,000 to $ 8,000. . 
8,000 to $ 9,000.. 
$ 9,000 to $10,000. . 
$10,000 to $15,000. . 
$15,000 to $20,000. . 
$20,000 to $25,000. . 
$25,000 to $30,000. . 
$30,000 to $35,000. . 
$35,000 to $40,000. . 
$40,000 to $45,000. . 
$45,000 to $50,000. . 
$50,000 or over.... 


Totals........ 
Unclassified 
SMOUNEGs Ls ance t 


Net Totals.... 


INCOME TAX REVENUE 847 
15.—_Amounts of Income Tax Collected, by Provinces, Fiscal Years 1935-39. 
Norz.—Includes the 5 p.c. tax on interest and dividends imposed in 1933. (See pp. 848-849.) 

$ $ $ $ $ 
SP yO 329, 667 426,893 872,985 970, 278 499, 138 
957,893 1,206,481 1,375,274 1,614,332 2,337, 848 
570,492 811, 186 910,940 1,100,728 1,585,397 
20,483, 134 25,205,466 29,301, 603 34,111,907 39,073,779 
35,935, 202 45,059,358 58, 162,075 68,170, 189 80,729,455 
1,922,323 2,204,596 2,484,464 3,008,384 3,993, 986 
296, 896 327,843 409,395 537,521 505, 097 
1,298,740 1,599,511 1,850,705 1,922, 628 2,273,278 
4,526,254 5,512, 408 6,738, 986 8,819,374 10,973, 647 
16,673 17,850 23,519 26,675 46,482 
Merete io cis 66,808, 066 82,709,803 | 102,365,242 | 120,365,531 142,026,138 
16.—Income Tax Paid (Individuals and Corporations), by Size of Income, Fiscal Years 
1936-39. 
1936. | 1937. 1938. 1939. 
IIGaA utcn ss No. | $ No; $ No. ee 
INDIVIDUALS. 
89,724) 987,387 98,423) 1,053,965) 106,764] 1,152,471) 119,346] 1,269,724 
46,198] 1,042,133 50,618] 1,092,977 56,026] 1,196, 682 63,572] 1,324, 663 
26,804} 1,125,428 28,690} 1,194,403 30,973] 1,348,557 34,392] 1,462,000 
12,766] 1,049,783 13,852] 1,118,943 14,727| 1,216,838 15,902] 1,296, 625 
6,759| 976,905 7,448] 1,073,633 8,016] 1,174,617 8,627] 1,234,400 
4,267| 948,545 4,480| 1,026,244 5,148] 1,180,612 5,563] 1,260,057 
2,816] 878,603 2,993) 944,178 3,344] 1,048,250 3,674] 1,144,597 
1,898] 834,797 2,078| 892,847 2,290! 985,368 2,612} 1,107,188 
1,422] 767,668 1,533] 823,620 1,691} 919,723 1,986] 1,059,920 
3,303] 3,033,935 3,520] 3,194,978 4,121] 3,753,354 4,687] 4,247,515 
1,290) 2,357,644 1,431] 2,674,299 1,613| 2,¥19,947 1,775| 3,210, 835 
654] 2,029. 986 724| 2,271,437 763} 2,351,043 816] 2,551,849 
345] 1,548,875 380] 1,753,135 452] 2,087,838 469| 2,132,006 
236) 1,485,413 261| 1,701,135 314] 1,923,770 353] 2,156,943 
137| 1,071,460 133| 1,061,177 215} 1,622,398 234| 1,732,370 
101] 996,645 108} 1,085,591 134] 1,245,898 182| 1,656, 633 
78| 866,677 77| 902,373 91) 1,095,111 157| 1,662,512 
304/11,055,666] ———-300/11,636,031} 382/14, 027, 159 457|17, 289,366 
19$,102/33,057,550|  217,049/35,500,961  237,064/41,249,636]  264,804/47,799, 203 
Bee a oUsop ia hh Sad, 000i. se fy 80,435 ~ |___ 4,416 
199, 102/33,366, 887] 217,049|35,733,630]  237,064/41,330,071|| 264, 804/47, 803,619 
PEP etre) ese O00 A 1 tte) b, 245 - |__ 885,232 — |_ 866, 414 
.| 199, 102/32,983,232)  217,049/35,442,385!  237,064(/40,444,839]  264,804/46,937,205 
CORPORATIONS. 
6,306} 547,271 6,671| 659,781 7,669| 735,456 7,120} 722,021 
776| 309,947 950| 381,317 960| 400, 804 963} 440,094 
479| 259,761 558} 328,084 579| 347,869 670| 410,879 
384| 271,588 403} 303,870 439| 345,894 512| 399,179 
289} 238,891 298| 284,199 325| 305,709 367| 351,785 
193] 199,553 244| 258,323 270| 317,401 306} 350,731 
179} 196,966 191] 237,978 252} 317,100 233| 306,246 
155} 214,176 155] 213,394 163| 251,106 202} 325,820 
114] 165,293 155) 241,772 195| 298,756 168] 279,560 
407| 774,018 522| 1,060,377 552] 1,200,875 679| 1,462,173 
252| 651,499 354| 986,321 410] 1,155,034 411] 1,142,083 
188| 602,834 199} 737,521 279| 1,056,383 292| 1,033,439 
151) 585,823 169] 688, 609 215| 896,692 200| 842,374 
105} 511, 228 126] 651,375 169] 883,432 185| 981,286 
79| 387,046 105| 605,868 129} 827,559 131; 813,377 
69} 390,267 64| 449,998 124| 856,213 104] 695,527 
67| 455,800 90| 629, 706 101] 709,111 79| 687,262 
773136, 169, 233 892/49, 967, 659)) 1, 113/59, 698,715 1, 18074, 433, 855 
10,9701 42,933,281! 12, 146|58,690,4032|  13,9495|70,607,5233)  13,8094/85,696,5554 
- 28, 874 - 2, 627 - 3,080 - 3,620 
10, 9701/42,962, 1551 12, 146]58,693,0302|  13,9493/70,610,6033|  13,8094/85,700,1754 
-| 448,184 -| 680,187 -| 841,998 -| 514,287 
10,9701\42,518,9711 12,146|58,012,8432|  13,9495|69,768,6053!  13,8094/85,185,88S4 


1 Totals include 4 corporations paying $2,088 in taxation grouped to conceal net income and identity of 


taxpayers. 


2 Totals include corporations paying $4,251 in taxation grouped to conceal net income and 
identity of taxpayers. 


3 Totals include 5 corporations paying $3,414 in taxation grouped to conceal 
4 Totals include 7 corporations paying $18,864 in taxation 


net income and identity of taxpayers. | 
grouped to conceal net income and identity of taxpayers. 
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17.—Income Tax Paid (Individuals and Corporations), by Occupations of the 
Taxpayers, Fiscal Years 1936-39. 


Nore.—Exclusive of special 5 p.c. tax on interest and dividends; see text at foot of this page. 


Occupation. 


Agranang snes 
Professionals...... 
Employees........ 
Merchants, retail. 
Merchants, whole- 
BOO sondern! 
Manufacturers..... 
Natural resources. 
Rinameta lier 
Personal 
corporations. .. 
Family 
corporations..... 
ALI OGRErBSigcis. So- < 
Unclassified....... 


Totals.......... 
FReMINGS). a aeye ec 


Net Totals..... 


Aprarians, “Gs8t.. . 
Merchants, retail... 
Merchants, whole- 

sale. Saabs Lees 
Manufacturers. .... 
Natural resources. 
MACS eran 
Transportation and 

public utilities... 
Ad KOGHETSIEe a3. 502 
Unelassified....... 


Totals.......... 
Refunds 


tee ee eee nee 


Net Totals..... 


Grand Totals, 
Individuals and 
Corporations... 


199,102) 33,366,887 


1936. 
No. | $ 


694 46, 609 
6,579) 1,967,035 
159, 972|12,474, 844 


6,417) 748,782 
832}, 318,988 
547) 164,014 
155 41,559 

12,995} 8,931,621 
538} 4,433,134 

14 31,247 
10,359) 3,899,717 
- 309,337 


1,854} 2,103,684 
1,150) 2,418,014 
2,727|21, 264, 276 
214) 4,317,700 
2,806) 5,748,756 
555| 5,114,318 
1,550) 1,909, 674 
= 28, 874 
10,970) 42,962,155 


= 443,184 


10,970) 42,518,971 


a 75 3 502 3 203 


= 383, 655 
199, 102/32, 988, 232 
114 56, 859 


eo | 1638, 
No. | $ No. | $ 
INDIVIDUALS. 

921 76,395 1,000 78,081 
6,992) 1,903, 221 7,708| 2,270,077 
174, 349|13, 506,473 189, 731)15, 053,910 
7,400 867,710 8,782) 1,100,905 
878 317,214 1,024 384, 168 

596 170, 196 677 176,508 

161 82,561 202 48,908 
13,871] 9,980, 752 14, 957/12, 654,511 
541] 4,502,616 570| 4,661, 792 
Nil ~ Nil - 
11,340} 4,143,823 12,413] 4,820,776 
- | 232,669 -| — 80,435 
217,049) 25,733,630 294 ,064| 41,330,071 
- 291,245 - 885 , 232 

217, 049/35, 442,385 237,064) 40,444,839 


CORPORATIONS. 


132 67, 696 
2,238] 2,632,761 


1,308} 3,029,043 
3, 060/26, 618,505 

258) 10,543,396 
2,862] 7,217,403 


586] 6,071,188 
1,702) 2,510,410 
= 2,627 


12,146/58, 693,030 
= 680, 187 


12,146)58,012,843 


— | 93,455,228 


121 71,490 
2,577| 3,434,094 


1,455| 3,872,960 
3,500/32,279.596 
260/12, 289,490 
3,468| 8,680,772 
646] 6,945,216 
1,922] 3,033,905 
a 3,080 
13,949|70, 610,603 


- 841,998 


13,949) 69, 768, 605 


— |110,213,444 


1939. 


Nowa $ 


1,309} 124,836 
7,818] 2,621,362 
215, 357/16, 402,376 
9,054| 1,245,580 


1,041} 473,939 
787| 319,251 
236 75, 843 


15, 796/15, 903,455 
649} 4,771,037 


Nil = 
12,757} 5,861,524 
= 4,416 


264,804) 47,808,619 


= 866,414 


264, 804/46, 937,205 


83} 104, 228 
2,719) 4,036,279 


1,421) 5,161,351 
3, 721/40, 207, 436 

228) 15,942,079 
2,928] 7,946, 274 


663) 8,376,726 
2,046| 3,922,182 


13, 809/85, 700,175 
- 514, 287 


13, 809/85, 185,888 


— |132,123,093 


Table 18 shows the amount received from the special 5 p.c. tax of 1983 (c. 41, 
1932-33) imposed at the source on interest (if paid solely in Canadian funds) and 
dividends paid by Canadian debtors to non-residents of Canada, and on interest and 
dividends received by Canadian residents by way of bearer coupons or cheques where 
such are payable by Canadian debtors, optionally or otherwise, in foreign currencies, 
and such coupons or cheques are cashed in a currency that is at a premium over 
The receipts are classified by provinces, no further classification 


Canadian funds. 
being available. 


EXCISE WAR TAXES 
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18.—_Amounts Received from Special Five Per Cent Tax on Interest and Dividends, 
Fiscal Years 1935-39. 


1935. 1936. 
Province. Amount | P.C. |} Amount ] P.C. 
of Tax of of Tax of 
Received.|Total.|| Received.|Total. 
$ $ 

ERTS. Bau. 3S fk 186,857) 3-21 134,726} 1-87 
INES es eed 42,047} 0-72 72,733) 1-01 
NL BOE. $5.0 She5% 6,284) 0-11 8,836} 0-12 
@persa.F... 1660.8 1,413,800} 24-31} 1,532,864] 21-27 
Ont 5 2ee. et 3,830,920} 65-86) 4,903,102) 68-08 
Mant. co. atthe 52,705} 0-91 65,203) 0-90 
Paskeee Ui. die. & 6,590} 0-11 8,096} 0-11 
7A: ae an Cee 38,546} 0-67 52,622) 0-73 
EOL Ae Sete eis 238,686} 4-10 429,419) 5-96 
Wukonttacti... Nil - Nil = 
Totals....... 5,816, 435 100.00 7,207, 601/100-00 


1937. 


Amount | P.C. 
of Tax of 
Received.}Total. 


$ 


502,316 
50,084 
12,006 

1,967,221 
5,940,309 
56,821 
12,093 
50, 206 
318, 958 
Nil] 


5-64 


§,910,014/100-00 


1938 


Amount 
of Tax 
Received. 


$ 


387,732 
49,845 
14, 653 

2,525,363 
6,697,199 
63,357 
7,461 
48,968 

357,510 
Nil 


10,152,088 


: 1939. 

P.C. || Amount | P.C. 
of of Tax of 
Total.|| Received.|Total. 
$ 
3-82 166,390) 1-68 
0-48 43,681) 0-44 
0-14 17,567| 0-18 
24-88]| 2,382, 755| 24-06 
65-97) 6,696,446] 67-63 
0-62 77,758| 0-78 
0-08 7,468| 0-07 
0:49 56,179| 0-57 
3-52) 454,801) 4-59 

- Nil ~ 
100-00) 9,903,045)100-00 


Excise War Taxes.—In addition to the income tax, and to those war taxes col- 
lected by the Deparment of Finance, as outlined in the text at p. 845, there are 


certain excise war taxes collected by the Department of National Revenue. 


amounted to $165,497, 


936 for 1939. 


These 


19.— Excise War Taxes Collected, by Commodities and Provinces, Fiscal Years 1934-39. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Commodity 
or Item. 


Ce ee 
re i a 
ee a ee ee 


Playanevcards..0. cs. «2-2. 
Toilet preparations 


eee eee 


TOPPA Bi ENS oi lesa, Se esy 
WANES ae er te ene cicss 
Ale, beer, and porter...... 
Malt products............ 
ISAT ie tla se 
Transportation and _ tele- 

WHOKES I, es eine ee es 
Embossed cheques (De- 

parbmMontaleeenwer. o- a: 
Mighitorsters os ott sot sees 


Cigarette papers and tubes 
Penalties and interest 
Sales, domestic 


re 


Domestic Totals 


Importations— 


re  Y 


Special excise 3 p.c........ 


Grand Totals, Excise Taxes 


1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

42,506 48,576 41,872 44,734 51,958 44,880 
4,438,833] 4,419,907} 4,404,764) 5,543,480) 4,824,752) 4,527,332 
1,672,390} 1,457,117) 1,566,896] 1,496,195; 1,609,604; 1,728,140 
855,490} 1,241,918} 1,261,918} 1,317,561) 1,258,590) 1,171,400 
240, 488 244,000 278,090 222,500 233,000 230,030 
862,119} 1,051,997} 1,078,376} 1,112,021) 1,157,111) 1,187,505 
120, 469 120,795 124,837 121,106 124, 632 122,624 
213,631 248,425 203, 466 207,191 239,787 230, 209 

4,718,307} 1,773,712 Nil Nil Nil Nil 

209,332 64,225 a * 5: 

14,122,564] 10,679,488} 10,037,792} 10,306,171] 10,549,056) 10,760,584 
1,375,046} 1,463,203) 1,460,952} 1,582,223; 1,727,434) 1,639,936 
201,395 216,834 229,511 252,899 233,363 219, 282 
Nil Nil 18, 881 26,273 23,974 21,825 
= * Nil Nil 146, 152 242,241 
142,328 84,588 85,672 103,764 120, 637 93,907 
54,244,032} 64,011,591} 70,259,941} 99,421,015} 121,348,801) 107,927,690 
83,458,930) 87,126,375) 91,052,968) 121,757,133) 143,648,851) 130, 147,585 
8,979,576| 10,432,314; 10,918,243] 16,717,786) 20,514,447) 17,998,740 
1,434,656] 1,510,296} 1,561,268) 1,889,731] 1,842,732} 1,760,565 
14,534,620] 15,007,274; 12,939,182} 15,415,315} 18,621,449] 15,591,046 
108,407,782} 114,076,259!| 116,471,661!| 155,779,965!| 184,627,479!) 165,497,936! 


L 


1 Includes refunds of $1,832,208 in 1934, $2,352,789 in 1935, $3,270,014 in 1936, $3,306,541 in 1937, $3,808,712 
in 1238, and $3,787,365 in 1939. 
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19.—Excise War Taxes Collected, by Commodities and Provinces, Fiscal Years 
1934-39— concluded. 


Province or Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 66, 620 66, 264 63,532 78, 608 92,144 77,680 
INOVAISCOlIas ete ne een 2,999,426] 2,880,166} 2,615,775} 3,226,915} 3,911,193} 3,466,045 
New Brunswick............ 1,316,363 1,355, 261 1,174,567} 2,591,941] 3,549,994} 3,225,460 
Quebee icmiset een e eee oe 37,328,247] 38,301,415) 38,711,344! 49,507,285) 59,334,505) 53,626,296 
ONnCATIONS A Acs. Gee te eres 52,235,416] 57,371,744] 59,675,399) 81,461,611) 96,429,163) 85,416,810 
Manitoba wens. ieee ae semie + 3,319,419} 3,413,597) 3,645,548] 4,965,252} 5,518,163] 5,283,796 
Saskatchewan.............- 950,315 983, 661 1,069,734 1,432,091 1,434,562 1,379,497 
AL BOrtaen seeks etic ta crete 2,398,887]  2,249,292| 2,237,418) 2,798,669) 3,545,855} 3,663,537 
British Columbia........... 7,562,350} 7,209,637| 7,011,577) 9,416,853! 10,502,408) 9,054,844 
OY Uk Onee eA Aa: os Ceri. 5 es 19,981 22,580 29,437 44,562 69,417 75,877 
Departmental sales......... 208, 887 221,494 236,218 259,726 238,328 226,479 
British post office parcels... 1,872 1150 2 1,452 1,747 1,615 


Subsection 4.—Subsidies and Loans to Provinces. 


Subsidies.—By the provisions of the British North America Act and subsequent 
arrangements entered into from time to time, the Dominion makes certain annual 
payments, listed below, to the provinces. 


Interest on Debt Allowances—By the terms of the union of the provinces at 
Confederation in 1867, the Dominion assumed all the outstanding debts and lia- 
bilities of the provinces and undertook to pay, except in the case of Ontario and 
Quebec, interest at 5 p.c. on the amounts by which the actual per capita indebtedness 
of the provinces fell short of a basic debt allowance calculated at approximately 
$25 per capita. On the subsequent entry of additional provinces into Confederation, 
similar arrangements were effected regarding the assumption of their pre-Con- 
federation indebtedness. From time to time, adjustments have been made in the 
basis of calculation of the debt allowances of the various provinces and the Dominion 
pays interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by which the actual debts of the 
provinces, on their entry into Confederation, fell short of the allowed debts as ad- 
justed. The aggregate annual payment from the Dominion to the provinces in 
respect of interest on debt allowances is $1,609,386. 


Allowances for Government and Legislature.-—Under the terms of the Union, 
annual grants of specific amounts were made to the various provinces for the support 
of their governments and legislatures. These fixed amounts vary with the population 
of the provinces according to the following scale, approved in 1907 :— 


Where population is— $ 
Under: 150,0002); bere Wate: 2 cng eo Oita vee bce vo Ree teen ee RI ke eee ee 100, 000 
150;000 sout: does notiexceed 200; 0008 ae. 12...4. be nies He ees ce lek een ane 150, 000 
200,000, ib ss 400R000 2.05 «<5, ae Pee etlols Be atch ae inl enc 180,000 
400,000, “ La SOOROOWE Pe ce AER er ete ns cttteterorte haters. ears acne Sheen 190,000 
800,000, MY oe TR OUURU00 ceterslminre. eye RUENRAD, Atel ate eps Seema ita anne an 220,000 
CSver 1500, 00. 4.0. cate. chat Roan te tars atte hee eres ciclo Cee ae eT eee ee 240,000 


The aggregate annual allowances presently paid under this head amount to $1,750,000. 


Allowances per Head of Population.—Under the British North America Act of 
1867, a grant of 80 cents per head of the population was allowed to each province. 
The British North America Act of 1907 provided that the grant would be paid to 
each province at the rate of 80 cents per head up to a population of 2,500,000, and 
at the rate of 60 cents per head for so much of the population as exceeds that number. 
Such allowances paid to the provinces in the fiscal year 1939 reached $8,111,844. 
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Special Grants.—In the case of certain of the provinces, grants have been added 
to the original scale of subsidies in view of special circumstances obtaining, which, 
for the fiscal year 1939, amounted in aggregate to $2,280,880 as set forth below:— 

Prince Edward Island.—A special grant of $195,000 less a deduction of 
$39,120 (net grant of $155,880). 

New Brunswick.—An annual grant of $150,000 since 1875 in consideration of 
the repeal of lumber duties reserved to the provinces by the B.N.A. Act of 1867. 

Manitoba.—A special grant on the basis of population amounting at present 
to $562,500 per annum. 

Saskatchewan and Alberta.—Receive an annual sum as compensation for 
loss of Public Lands revenue, based on their respective populations and 
amounting at present to $750,000 for Saskatchewan and $562,500 for Alberta. 

British Columbia.—A special grant amounting at present to $100,000 per 
annum. 3 
Other Special Grants.—In addition to the above, there are other special grants 

paid to the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia that are voted annually, 
aggregating, in the fiscal year 1939, $3,225,000 as follows:— 


$ 
Prince el warylolan dixie entree tice then forceie a ete cies Mc Un ece rman Saas 275,000 
INOMALSCOLLA NISRA OCe Nene Orne a aietin ee MRO ine ae ae AE Bere eae Sales 1,300,000 
INGWRES LUNG WICKEr te, Cece c COM TT ERR noe MeO nee oo eee ate 900, 000 
SRS GLUT placenta steer eee eee TS he ence 750,000 


Temporary grants were made to the Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan in 
the amounts of $750,000 and $3,500,000, respectively, in the fiscal year 1939. 
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Subsidies of Dominion to Provincial Governments, Fiscal Years 1934-39. 


Se a a Sn 


Province. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island!...... 381,932 381,932 381,932 381,932 381,932 381,932 
NOVA DCOtlat ! es sic. eee > 653,048 653, 048 653,048 653,048 653,048 653,048 
New Brunswick!............ 693,040 693,040 693,040 693,040 693,040 693,040 
GOIBO teen eos ga toca <p 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 2,592,014 
ONCAFIO ohare tinea ly sins «+ 0s 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 2,941,424 
DAMES vee denis sicnisk <p 1,705,340 | 1,716,484 | 1,716,484 | 1,703,022 | 1,703,092 1,708,171 
Saskatchewanl............. 2,128,889 | 2,144,975 | 2,144,975 | 2,120,084 | 2,120,095 2,126, 132 
OIA De dwn eae aii b-95 «gs 1,757,317 | 1,771,475 | 1,771,475 | 1,776,071 | 1,776,130 1,781,788 
British Columbia!.......... 874,561 874,561 874,561 874,561 874,561 874,561 

Totals oo 25.225 5 13,727,565 | 13,768,953 | 13,768,953 | 13,735,196 | 13,735,336 | 13,752,110 


1 Additional special and temporary grants, not included in this table, are paid to Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia. (See text). 


21._Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1939. 


Allowances | Allowances Interest 


; for on Basis Special 3 
Mropines Govern- of Grants.1 pinerekt 2 iota 
ment. Population. ; 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince’ Hdward Island). 2.5... cs)... <0. 4,220,000 | 5,661,754 | 5,448,704 | 2,758,004.) 18,083,462 
MUONS COIS cle is ie Lt a ci tictoe « sterateiagsie- ayune 8,480,000 | 25,363,393 826,980 | 3,446,565 | 38,116,938 
IN Gy ASPUNG WAG 56 casi cae ons tiele'e's's 7,840,000 | 19,410,952 | 10,530,000 | 1,529,960 | 39,310,912 
EUSELS) SEY ER J ESE eR 8 ge i i ea 10,480,000 | 93,554, 298 Nil 5,834,096 | 109,868,394 
ADUTALION tects on ,0,* Ls Sees ae as OM et 10,880,000 |114,874,037 *§ 5,598,176 | 131,352,213 
MUGHICOA Meer reete ie Sera ie ete poe ee ee 7,685,000 | 19,625,417 | 22,706,733 | 15,258,540 | 65,275,690 
AAR LOUO WAM Sao een ee kyr Rcats ons 6,596,667 | 19,082,999 | 20,781,250 | 13,782,750 | 60,248, 666 
DMA ER rian ial beings Ben A mart ete 6,106,666 | 15,033,207 | 17,906,250 | 13,782,750 | 52,828,873 
ISPS He Yo) hah eae Fa RP ad ae RE ie a 7,080,000 | 14,954,419 | 7,800,000 | 1,992,056 | 31,826,475 
POL GIS Seater jae ae 69,368,333 |327,560,476 | 85,994,917 | 63,982,897 | 546,906,623 

1 Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings. 2 Allowances in lieu of debt. 3 Does 


ates nm special and temporary grants paid to Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and British 
olumbia. 
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Loans to Provinces.—All of the provincial loans recently advanced by the 
Dominion have been made to the western provinces under the authority of relief 
legislation beginning with the: Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and these 
have been secured by interest-bearing treasury bills of the respective provinces, 
the rate being 3 p.c. since July 1, 1936. The sum total of such loans outstanding 
as at Mar. 31, 1940, was $175,8&0,650 less write-offs of $18,487,055, making net loans 
outstanding $157,393,595. 


In addition to these, however, there were also outstanding at that date $2,504,000 
of housing loans, being the balance of loans made to the provinces in the years 
following the War of 1914-18, on the authority of Orders in Council passed in 1918 and 
1919, and of the Appropriation Acts of 1920 and 1921. Upon these loans the Province 
of Ontario repaid the whole of the advances in 1928, the Province of Quebec repaid 
in full in 1937, and New Brunswick in full in 1938. The other provinces concerned 
have, in most cases, reduced their indebtedness from year to year. 


22.—Loans to Provincial Governments Under the Relief Acts, by Provinces, Fiscal 
Years 1936-40. 


Norr.—Figures for 1932 (the first year such loans were made) and 1933 will be found at p. 844 of the 
1936 Year Book, and for 1934 and 1935 at p. 858 of the 1938 edition. 


Province and Item. 1936. 1937. 1988. 1939. 1940. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
coans during years’... t25 acne: cl eee 4,720,655} 4,627,000} 2,982,000} 2,312,000} 2,012,000 
Less cash repayments and credits of Donn 
ion’s share of expenditures.............. 2,324,429 1,000 22,812 906, 501 129, 507 
NetGloans fomyvesn.::. 2. aye.aes. <b ae Ree 2,396,226} 4,626,000} 2,959,188) 1,405,499) 1,882,493 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year..| 13,108,630] 15,504,856] 20,130,856} 23,090,044] 24,495,543 
Totals Outstanding Mar. 31......... 15,504,856) 20,130,856) 23,090,044) 24,495,543) 26,378,036 
Saskatchewan— | S| | rH | rH 
Loans @uningyyearee: 1 ees etn ee ae 14,291,043) 6,059,461} 11,604,787) 13,767,910} 10,289,278 
Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 
ion’s share of expenditures.............. 45,565 582 Nil 59,063} 1,057,068 
Net loans:forayear, ia) bee's Os eed eee one 14,245,478} 6,058,879] 11,604,787) 13,708,847) 9,232,210 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year. .| 34,123,151] 48,368,629] 54,427,508) 66,032,295) 79,741,142 
Pew Totals Outstanding Mar. 31......... 48,368,629] 54,427,508) 66,032,295) 79,741,142) 88,973,352 
erta— | 
Doansiduringiyerr: S878 ...P. lard. eh cece 13,117,000 974,450 200,000 Nil Nil 
Less cash Tepayments and credits of Do- 
minion’s share of expenditures........... 13,000 169,252 7,000 4 53, 698 
Net loans foryear ho foie et a8 oaheast 13,104,000 805, 198 193,000} - Nil —53, 698 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year..| 11,977,000} 25,081,000} 25,886,198} 26,079,198} 26,079,198 
Totals Outstanding Mar. 31......... 25,081,000) 25,886,198) 26,079,198} 26,079,198) 26,025,500 
British Columbia— ————E——————————— ——|—_-—_—_—. 
Hoans during year... :.569 835.8002 dee ee 12,566,000) 4,044,000} 2,000,000 Nil 1,546, 552 
Less cash Tepayments and credits of Do- ; 
minion’s share of expenditures........... 7,554 71,600 458,363 129, 506 Nil 
Netroans for year: v.. 3 (Ais See ee 12,558,446] 3,972,400} 1,541,637) —129,506| 1,546,551 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year..| 15,014,234! 27,572,680] 31,545,080] 33,086,717] 32,957,211 
Totals Outstanding Mar. 31......... 27,572,680) 31,545,080) 33,086,717} 32,957,211! 34,503, 762 
Anta "Totals. oi. cicctacc auc cae aie 116,527,165) 131,989,642!) 148,288, 2541/163,273,094!| 175,880,650! 


1 Less write-offs as follows: Manitoba, $804,897 and Saskatchewan, $17,682,158. leaving net loans out- 
standing at Mar. 31, 1937, of $113,502,587; at Mar. 31, 1938, of $129,801,199; at Mar. 31, 1939, of $144,813,770; 
at Mar. 31, 1940 of $157,393,595. 
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23.—Loans to Provincial Governments Outstanding, on Account of Housing, by 
Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1920-40. 


Prince New : British 
Date. Edward coe * Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. pees Colum- Total. 
Island. * | wick. anes bia. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Mar. 31— 

: CO See Nil Nil 600,000 60,000} 8,750,000) 1,580,000 750,000} 11,740,000 
TOD De ted ones ae 4 600,000} 1,220,000] 1,146,700} 8,750,000} 1,580,000] 1,361,500} 14,658,200 
LC) ae Ot eer oe fc 1,100,000} 1,525,000} 2,312,885] 8,750,000) 1,975,000} 1,701,500) 17,364,385 
joe See mrcrasher ee 50,000} 1,537,000} 1,525,000) 4,391,617] 9,350,000} 1,975,000) 1,701,500} 20,530,117 
11: a a aay ear 50,000) 1,537,000) 1,525,000} 7,359,590} 9,350,000} 1,975,000] 1,701,500} 23,498,090 
TOD8 Lt. ee Shes 50,000} 1,537,000) 1,525,000) 7,355,305) 9,350,000} 1,975,000] 1,701,500} 23,493,805 
1526 > Osher. cee 50,000} 1,537,000} 1,462,000} 7,352,018) 9,350,000} 1,975,000} 1,701,500) 23,427,518 
POD s ese go Ps 50,000} 1,537,000} 1,308,000) 7,337,843] 9,350,000} 1,825,000] 1,701,500] 23,109,343 
YA aes ee ee 50,000} 1,362,000} 1,250,000) 7,317,403 Nil 1,660,000) 1,701,500; 13,340,903 
TOD OS Se re a 50,000} 1,212,000} 1,198,000] 7,304, 203 a 1,600,000) 1,701,500} 13,065,703 
TO SON Geen | ba 50,000} 1,077,000} 1,136,000} 5,796,703 ss 1,550,000} 1,701,500) 11,311,203 
POD: cata thee 82 36,500} 1,017,000} 1,057,000] 5,384,688 1,475,000) 1,701,500) 10,671,688 
IGS2e 2) Rei. Se 35,000 937,000 988,000} 5,384, 688 e 1,475,000} 1,701,500] 10,521,188 
1933) 1479 Seas 34,000 877,000 910,000) 5,384,688 1,475,000} 1,701,500} 10,382,188 
BOCAS. 0s Beet hs 33,000 822,000 860,500) 5,384, 688 s 1,367,000} 1,701,500} 10,168,688 
HOS Beats. fe Ree: 33,000 757,000 800,000} 5,384, 688 he 1,095,000} 1,701,500 9,771,188 
936.) oh: ROR. ea 31,500 682,000 648, 700} 2,609,688 <5 1,095,000} 1,701,500 6, 768,388 
LOST ae 6 ee ens 30,500 607,000 588, 700 730, 688 < 1,072,000} 1,701,500 4,730,388 
POSS es ois eee ee 29,500 537,000 Nil Nil ue 1,040,000} 1,701,500 3,308,000 
OSD Clady eee 29,500 457,000 os YF as 1,015,000) 1,701,500 3,203,000 
O40 oa) ees 26,500 402,000 ss se y 374,000 | 1,701,500 2,504,000 


Subsection 5.—National Debt. 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. Comparatively 
small as was this debt, it was a debt incurred almost altogether either for public 
works of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and transcontinental railways 
and the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets, of the 
nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded debt 
payable in London being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only $717,453 
payable in Canada. 


The great changes brought about in the national debt during the 26 years 
from 1914 to 1939 have been: (1) the enormous increase in net debt from $335,996,850 
to $3,152,559,314; (2) the gross debt, having been incurred largely for war purposes, 
is not represented by corresponding assets; (3) the debt is now mainly held in Canada, 
$2,510,515,435 being payable in Canada at Mar. 31, 1939. 
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24.—_Summary of the Public Debt of Canada and Interest Payments Thereon, 
July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1939. 


Year.| Gross Debt. 


Total Assets.| Net Debt. 
$ $ 

17,317,410 75,728, 642 
21,139,531 75,707,185 
36,502,679 75,859,319 
37,783, 964 78, 209, 742 
37,786, 165 77,706,518 
40,213,107 82,187,072 
29,894,970 99,848,462 
32,838,587 108,324,964 
35,655,024 116,008,378 
36,653,174 124,551,514 
41,440,526 133, 235,309 
84,595,199 140,362,070 
36,493, 684 142,990,187 
42,182,852 152,451,589 
44,465,757 155,395,780 
51, 703,601 153,661,651 
43,692,390 158,466, 714 
60,320,566 182,161,850 
68,295,915 196, 407, 692 
50,005, 234 223,159,107 
45,872,851 227,814,775 
49,982,484 234,531,358 
50,192,021 237,530,042 
48,579,083 Zale Oooo Le 
52,090, 199 237,809,031 
54,201,840 241,131,434 
58,373,485 241,681,040 
62,164,994 246, 183,029 
64,973,828 253,074, 927 
67,220, 104 258,497,433 
70,991,535 261,538,596 
74,419,585 263, 956,399 
78, 887,456 266,273,447 
80,713,173 265,493, 807 
86, 252,429 268, 480, 004 
94,529,387 271,829,090 
99,737,109 261, 606,989 
104,094,793 260,867,719 
111,454,413 266,224, 167 
125, 226,703 267,042,977 
116, 294,966 263,671,860 
130, 246, 298 277,960,860 
154, 605, 148 328, 930,279 
134,394,500 336, 268,546 
134,899,435 340,042,052 
168,419,131 339,919,461 
168, 930,930 314,301, 625 
208,394,519 335,996,850 
251,097,731 449,376,083 
321,831,631 615,156,171 
502,816,970 879,186, 298 


$ 
1867. 93,046,052 
1868. 96,896, 666 
1869..| 112,361,998 
1870..} 115,998,706 
1871..| 115,492, 683 
1872..| 122,400,179 
1873..| 129,743,432 
1874..| 141,163,551 
1875..| 151,663,402 
1876..| 161,204,688 
1877..| 174,675,835 
1878..} 174,957,269 
1879..] 179,483,871 
1880..} 194,634,441 
1881..} 199,861,537 
1882..} 205,865,252 
1883..| 202,159,104 
1884..| 242,482,416 
1885..| 264,703,607 
1886..| 273,164,341 
1887..} 273,187,626 
1888..} 284,513,842 
1889..| 287,722,063 
1890..] 286,112,295 
1891..| 289,899,230 
1892..| 295,333,274 
1893..| 300,054,525 
1894..] 308,348,023 
1895..| 318,048,755 
1896..| 325,717,537 
1897..| 332,530,131 
1898..} 338,375,984 
1899..} 345,160,903 
1900..} 346,206,980 
1901..| 354,732,433 
1902..| 366,358,477 
1903..| 361,344,098 
1904..| 364,962,512 
1905..} 377,678,580 
1906..} 392,269,680 
19076.| 379,966,826 
1908..| 408,207,158 
1909..| 478,535,427 
1910..| 470,663,046 
1911..} 474,941,487 
1912..} 508,338,592 
1913..] 483,232,555 
1914..| 544,391,369 
1915 700,473,814 
1916..| 936,987,802 
1917. .|1,382,003, 268 
1918. .|1, 863,335,899 
1919..|2, 676,635,725 
1920..|3, 041,529,587 
1921..|2, 902,482,117 
1922. .|2, 902,347,137 
1923. .|2, 888, 827, 237 
1924..|2,819, 610,470 
1925..|2, 818,066,523 
1926..|2, 768,779, 184 
1927..|2,726, 298,717 
1928..|2,677, 137, 243 
1929. .|2, 647,033,973 
1930..|2,544, 586,411 
1931..|2,610, 265, 698 
1932..|2,831, 743, 563 
1933..'2, 996,366, 665 


671,451,886 |1,191,884,063 
1,102, 104,692 |1,574,531, 033 
792,660,963 7/2, 248, 868, 624 
561, 603, 133 7/2,340, 878,984 
480, 211,335 7/2, 422,135, 802 
435,050,368 7/2,453,776, 869 
401,827,195 7/2, 417,783,275 
400, 628, 8377|2, 417, 437, 686 
379,048, 0857/2, 389,731,099 
378, 464, 3477/2, 347, 834,370 
380, 287, 0107/2, 296, 850, 233 
421,529, 2687/2, 225,504, 705 
366, 822,4527/2,177, 763,959 
348,653, 7627/2, 261,611,937 
455, 897,3907/2,375, 846,172 
399, 885,839 7!2, 596, 480, 826 


For footnotes see end of table, page 855. 


Net 
Debt 
Per 


Capita! 


$ 


21-87 
21-58 
21-28 
21-58 
21-06 
21-89 
26-10 
27-81 
29-34 
31-07 
32°78 
34-07 
34-17 
35-83 
35-93 
35-12 
35-77 
40-60 
43-29 
48-72 
49-14 
50-13 
50-23 
49-70 
49-21 
49-38 
49-01 
49-44 
50°35 
50-95 
51-06 
51-01 
50-86 
50-08 
49-99 
49-48 
46-29 
44-77 
44-36 
43-09 
41-13 
41-96 
47-64 
48-12 
47-18 
46-00 
41-18 
42-64 
56-31 
76-88 
109-08 
146-28 
189-45 
262-84 
266-37 
271-57 
272-34 
264-44 
260-11 
252-85 
243-65 
233-54 
221-91 
213-34 
217-94 
226-14 
243-09 


Increase or 
Decrease of 
Debt 
during 
Year.? 


$ 


28,493 
102,184 
2,350, 423 
—503, 225 
4,480,554 
17,661,390 
8,476, 502 
7,683,414 
8,543, 136 
8,683,795 
7,126,761 
2,628,117 
9,461, 402 
2,944,191 
—1,734, 129 
4,805,063 
23,695, 136 
14,245, 842 
26,751,4153 
4,155, 668 


3,349,086 
-10, 222, 1014 
—739, 2705 
5,356,448 
818,810 
-3,371,117 
14, 289,000 
45,969,419 
12,338, 267 
3,773,506 
—122,591 
-25, 617,836 
21,695,225 
113,379, 233 
165, 780,088 
264,030, 127 
312,697,765 
382,646,970 
674,337,591 
92,010,360 
81,256, 817 
31,641,067 
-35, 993,594 
—345, 589 
-27, 706,587 
-41, 896, 729 
-50, 984, 137 
-71,345, 528 
~47,740, 746 
83,847,978 
114, 234, 236 
220,634, 654 


Interest 
Paid 
on Debt. 


4,501,568 
4,907,014 
5,047,054 
5,165,304 
5, 257,231 
5, 209, 206 
5,724,436 
6,590,790 
6,400, 902 
6,797, 227 
7,048,884 
7,194,734 
7,773,869 
7,594, 145 
7,740,804 
7,668,552 
Ue 700, 181 
9,419, 482 
10, 137,009 
9,682,929 
9,823,313 
10, 148, 932 
9,656, 841 
9,584, 137 
9,763,978 
9,806, 888 
10, 212,596 
10, 466, 294 
10,520,430 
10, 645, 663 
10,516,758 
10,855,112 
10,699, 645 
10,807,955 
10,975,935 
11,068,139 
11, 128, 637 
10, 630,115 
10,814,697 
6,716,771 
10,973,597 
11,604,584 
13,098, 161 
12,535,851 
12, 259,397 
12,605, 882 
12,893,505 
15,736,743 
21,421,585 
35, 802,567 
47,845,585 
77,431, 432 
107,527,089 
139,551,520 
135, 247,849 
137,892,735 
136, 237,872 
134,789, 604 
130, 691, 493 
129,675,367 
128,902,945 
124,989,950 
121,566, 213 
121, 289, 844 
121,151, 106 
134,999,069 


Interest 
Received 
from 
Active 
Assets. 


126,420 
313,021 
383, 956 
554,384 
488,042 
396,404 
610, 863 
840,887 
798, 906 
717,684 
605,774 
592,500 
834,793 
751,513 
914,009 
1,001, 193 
986, 698 
1,997,936 
2,299,079 
990, 887 
932,025 
1,305,392 


17,086,981 
24,815,246 
21,961,513 
16,465,303 
11,916,479 
11,332,328 
8,535,086 
8,559,401 
10,937,822 
12,227,562 
13,518,205 
10, 421,224 
9,330, 125 
11, 220,989 


Interest 
Paid 


Per 
Capita.! 
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24.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada and Interest Payments Thereon, 
July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1939—concluded. 


Net | Increase or Interest | Interest 
Debt | Decreaseof| Interest | Received | paid 
Year.| Gross Debt. | Total Assets.| Net Debt. Per Debt Paid from Per 
Capita.1] during on Debt. Active Capita. 
Year.? Assets. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


1934. .|3,141,042,097 | 411,063,9577|2, 729,978,141 | 251-96 |133,497,314 |139,725,417 |11, 148,231 12-91 

1935..|3, 205,956,369 | 359,845,4117)2,846, 110,958 | 259-94 116,132,817 |138,533, 202 |10,963,478 12-67 

1936..|3,431,944,027 | 425,843,5107/3,006,100,517 | 271-68 |159,989,559 |134,549,169 |10, 614,125 12-20 

1937..|3,542,521,139 | 458,568,9377)3,083,952,202 | 277-33 | 77,851,685 |187,410,345 |11, 231,035 12-36 

1938..|3,540, 237,614 | 438,570,0447/3, 101,667,570 | 276-71 | 17,715,368 |1382,117,422 |13, 120,523 11-79 

1939..|3, 638,320,816 | 485,761,5027/3, 152,559,314 | 278-62 | 50,891,744 |127,995,617 |13, 163,015 11-31 
| 


1 The per capita figures are based on the official estimates of population given at p. 103. 2 The 
minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 3 This amount includes $10,199,520, for which land was taken 
from the Canadian Pacific Rly. Co. 4 This amount includes $3,305,450, caused by the settlement 
of accounts with Ontario and Quebec. 5 This amount takes into account $5,397,503, allowed to 
Ontario ac Quebec under 47 Vict., c. 6. 6 Nine months due tv change in fiscal year. 7 Active 
assets only. 


Recent Funded Debt Operations.—Conversions and other national debt 
operations carried out between 1914 and 1930 are dealt with at pp. 842-843 of the 
1933 Year Book; those between 1931 and 1934 at pp. 905-907 of the 1934-35 Year 
Book; those of the fiscal year 1935 at pp. 845-846 of the 1936 Year Book; those of 
the fiscal year 1937 at p. 837 of the 1937 Year Book; and those of the fiscal year 
1938 at p. 898 of the 1939 edition. The following review carries the summary down 
to Mar. 31, 1940. 


On May 18, 1938, the Dominion Government offered in Canada an issue of 
$50,000,000 in bonds of two maturities, dated June 1, 1938. A six-year 2 p.c. bond 
due June 1, 1944, priced at 99-375 and accrued interest, and yielding approximately 
2-11 p.c. was offered in the amount of $20,000,000, and a twenty-year 3 p.c. bond, due 
June 1, 1958, priced at 99-00 and accrued interest, and yielding approximately 3-07 
p.c. comprised the remaining $30,000,000. In addition to the $50,000,000 of new 
money called for, the holders of 2 p.c. bonds due Oct. 15, 1938 (outstanding in an 
amount of $90,000,000), were given the opportunity of conversion into bonds of the 
new issue, the outstanding maturity being convertible, with final coupons attached, 
at 100-80 p.c. in exchange for the new bonds at the offering price. Under this offer- 
ing, conversions were made to the extent of $89,825,000, all but $175,000 of the 
outstanding issue being refunded. The conversion subscriptions were allotted 
between the offering maturities in the amount of $70,625,000 for the six-year 2 p.c. 
bonds, and $19,200,000 for the twenty-year 3 p.c. bonds. Thus, the total amount 
outstanding of the former maturity is $90,625,000, and of the latter, $49,200,000. 

On July 1, 1938, the School Land Debenture Stock, held by the western provinces 
in the amount of $33,293,471, matured and was renewed for another year at the 
prevailing rate of 4 p.c. | 

For the purpose of meeting a New York maturity of $40,000,000 in 2 p.c. notes 
issued Jan. 1, 1936, and falling due on Jan. 1, 1939, the Dominion Government on 
Nov. 17, 1938, sold an issue of thirty-year 3 p.c. bonds in the amount of $40,000,000 
in New York. These bonds were sold to an underwriting syndicate at 95-25 and 
accrued interest, or a cost basis of 3-25 p.c. 

Early in 1939 there were sold to the Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York and a group of associated banks, $20,000,000 twenty-seven month 1} p.c. 
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notes dated Feb. 1, 1939, and maturing May 1, 1941. The notes were sold at 99-75 
p.c., a cost basis of approximately 1-36 p.c. The proceeds of the issue were used 
for the purpose of supplying the Government with United States funds to enable it 
to make temporary loans, or to reimburse the Government in part for temporary 
loans, made to the Canadian National Railway Company for the purpose of redeem- 
ing certain obligations of the Railway Company that matured during January 
and February, 1939. Some of these obligations were payable in London and some 
were payable optionally in New York, London, or Canada. 


An issue of $134,500,000 in two maturities was next sold on the domestic market. 
A short-term maturity in the amount of $95,500,000, dated May 15, 1939, and ma- 
turing May 15, 1942, bore an interest rate of 1} p.c. and was priced at 99-375 to 
yield 1-72 p.c. A maturity of longer term in the amount of $39,000,000 dated May 
15, 1939, and maturing June 1, 1958, bore a 3 p.c. rate, and was priced at 98-50 to 
yield 3-10 p.c. Conversions of outstanding bonds of the following issues were 
accepted against the new maturities: 1 p.c. bonds due June 1, 1939; 4 p.c. bonds due 
Oct. 15, 1939; 24 p.c. bonds due Oct. 15, 1939; and 2 p.c. bonds due Nov. 15, 1939. 
These issues were converted to a total of $84,500,000, while $50,000,000 of the new 
issue was sold for cash. 


The first issue of the war period was sold directly to the Canadian chartered 
banks at par in the amount of $200,000,000, dated Oct. 16, 1939, and maturing 
Oct. 16, 1941, bearing a 2 p.c. rate. The proceeds of this issue were to be used in 
part for the redemption of the Dominion of Canada 1930-50 registered stock out- 
standing in London in the amount of £28,162,775 (slightly in excess of $125,000,000 
at the rate of exchange then prevailing) against which a sinking fund of £7,733,000 
was held. This stock was subject to call at par at any time after July 1, 1930, on 
six months’ notice, and notice was given for redemption on Apr. 16, 1940. The 
ultimate effect of this operation was to make Canadian dollars available to the 
British Government for the purchase of supplies in Canada. The remaining part 
of the issue was to provide for the redemption of domestic maturities falling due in 
October and November, 1939, to a total of $28,064,500, and for general purposes 
of the Government. 


Early in 1940 the Government sold its first war loan. Dated Feb. 1, 1940, this 
issue bore an interest rate of 3% p.c. and was priced at 100. Provision was made 
for redemption of the issue by annual drawings on Feb. 1, 1948 to 1952, 20 p.c. of 
the outstanding amount to be redeemed each year at the following prices: on Feb. 1, 
1948, 1949, and 1950, at 100; on Feb. 1, 1951, at 100-50, and on Feb. 1, 1952, at 
101. In addition to an amount of $200,000,000 issued for cash, $50,000,000 of 
the new loan was issued in conversion of part of the 3 p.c. loan maturing Mar. 1, 
1940, so that the total amount of the new loan outstanding was $250,000,000. 


To provide funds to meet in part the unconverted portion of the Mar. 1, 1940, 
maturity, an issue of $40,000,000 five-year 2 p.c. bonds was sold to the Bank of 
Canada at 99-375. This issue was dated Mar. 1, 1940, and matures Mar. 1, 1945. 


In the past five years a market for short-term treasury bills that has proven 
highly satisfactory has been built up in Canada. Each issue has, with two excep- 
tions (where the bills were sold direct to the Bank of Canada), been offered for 
public tender. A complete list of treasury bills sold by public tender for the period 
Mar. 1, 1934, to Feb. 15, 1937, appears at p. 838 of the 1987 Year Book. The 
sales since that date are as follows:— 
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TREASURY BILLS SOLD IN CANADA, MAR. 1, 1937, TO MAR. 31, 1940. 


Date of 


Issue. 


Mar. 1, 
Mar. 15, 
A primed di 
Apr. 5 


Date of 
Maturity. 


June 1, 1937 


Nov. 15, 1938 
Dec. 1, 1938 


Amount. 


Cost. 


$ p.c. 
20,000,000} 0-795 
25,000,000) 0-805 
25,000,000) 0-786 
25,000,000} 0-771 
20,000,000} 0-749 
20,000,000} 0-715 
20,000,000) 0-678 
25,000,000! 0-643 
25,000,000} 0-634 
25,000,000} 0-632 
25,000,000) 0-633 
25,000,000) 0-636 
25,000,000) 0-628 
25,000,000) 0-632 
25,000,000) 0-660 
25,000,000) 0-696 
25,000,000) 0-781 

. 25,000,000} 0-816 
25,000,000} 0-785 
25,000,000} 0-761 
25,000,000} 0-744 
25,000,000) 0-726 
25,000,000) 0-700 
25,000,000! 0-648 
25,000,000) 0-584 
25,000,000) 0-524 
25,000,000) 0-510 
30,000,000} 0-508 
30,000,000} 0-490 
25,000,000) 0-471 
25,000,000! 0-466 
25,000,000) 0-465 
25,000,000) 0-479 
30,000,000} 0-489 
25,000,000) 0-501 
25,000,000) 0-519 
25,000,000| 0-532 


Average) 


Date of 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
Novy. 


Dec. 
Dee. 
Dec. 
Jan. 

Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
July 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Date of 
Maturity. 


Average 


Amount. Cost 


p.c. 


$ 

Dec, 15, 1938} 25,000,000} 0-608 
. 30, 1938) 25,000,000) 0-760 
13, 1939) 30,000,000) 0-747 

- 1, 1939} 25,000,000} 0-717 
. 15, 1939} 25,000,000} 0-693 
- 1, 1939) 25,000,000) 0-675 
. 15, 1939} 25,000,000) 0-672 
. 31, 1939} 25,000,000) 0-681 
. 14, 1939} 30,000,000} 0-690 
1, 1939) 25,000,000) 0-691 
15, 1939] 25,000,000) 0-680 
1, 1939} 25,000,000); 0-669 
15, 1939} 25,000,000) 0-655 
30, 1939} 25,000,000} 0-643 
14, 1939} 30,000,000) 0-636 
. 1, 1939) 25,000,000} 0-631 
. 15, 1939} 25,000,000} 0-631 
1, 1939) 25,000,000) 0-622 

. 15, 1939} 25,000,000} 0-614 
. 29, 1939] 25,000,000} 0-604 
13, 1939} 30,000,000) 0-584 

. 1, 1939) 25,000,000) 0-569 
. 15, 1939) 25,000,000) 0-553 
. 1, 1939) 25,000,000) 0-683 
. 15, 1939] 25,000,000; 0-846 
. 29, 1939} 25,000,000) 0-925 
15, 1940} 30,000,000} 0-880 

- 1, 1940} 25,000,000}; 0-858 
. 15, 1940} 25,000,000} 0-872 
. 1, 1940) 25,000,000) 0-881 
. lo, 1940} 25,000,000; 0-806 
. 1, 1940) 25,000,000} 0-787 
. 15, 1940) 30,000,000) 0-784 
1, 1940} 25,000,000) 0-752 
15, 1940) 25,000,000) 0-746 
31, 1940} 25,000,000; 0-751 


25._Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of the Dominion, Dates of Maturity, Rates of 
Interest Payable Thereon, Centres at Which Loans are Payable, Amounts of 
Loans Outstanding, and Total Annual Interest Charges, as at Mar. 31, 1939. 


Date 


of 


Maturity. 


1939—June 


Sept. 
1941—Mar. 


May 


Nov. 


1942—June 
Oct. 
1943—June 
Oct. 
1944—Jan. 
June 
Oct. 


Nov. 
1945—Aug. 


Oct. 


1946—Feb. 


1947—Oct. 
1949—June 

Oct. 
1950—July 


1951—Nov. 


1952—May 
Oct. 


Name of Loan. 


Coversion Loan, 1937 
Refunding Loan, 1937 


Amount 
of Loan 


Outstanding. 


Annual 
Interest 
Charges. 


see eee wee ee 


Debentures—School Lands...... 


Refunding Loan, 1933 
Refunding Loan, 1934 
Loan of 1935....... 
Loan of 1935....... 
Loan of 1986....... 
Refunding Loan, 1925 


Ce 


eee eee ee eee 


Four and One-half Year Notes.. 
Twenty-Seven Month Notes,.... 
National Service Loan.......... 


Conversion Loan, 1937.......... 
Refunding Loan, 1934 
Loan of 1935...... 
Refunding Loan, 1923 
Loan of 1987....... 
Loan of 1988...... 
Refunding Loan, 1924 
Refunding Loan, 1937 
Loan Of 1986293, .2 
Refunding Loan, 1933 
Refunding Loan, 1926 


Loan of 1897— 


£1,004,421-14-2 


eee creer eee 


ee 


eee eer eens 


Ce a ed 


CC 


ed 


Cr 


eee eee er eees 


a 


Conversion Loan, 1937.......... 


Refunding Loan, 1934 
Loan of 1930-50— 

£28,162,775-11-0 
Refunding Loan, 1937 
Loan of 1922....... 
10 | Loan of 1932 


eee ester 


ee ee emer nee 


ee 


eee eee eeeee 


Ce 


ed 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 858. 


TN Set lS) 


DHA 


pene 


He Or co tO co 0b H> HE DOD DO > DO DS Orbs 


cts. 
20,000,000 00 
20,000,000 00 
33,293,470 85 
47,269,500 00 
7,933,000 00 
20,000,000 00 


115,013,636 82 


80,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
45,000,000 00 
20,000,000 00 


141,663,000 00 


60,000,000 00 
40,409,000 00 
20,000,000 00 


147,000,100 00 


30,000,000 00 
90, 625,000 00 
50.000,000 00 
20,000,000 00 
76,000,000 00 
88,337,500 00 
45,000,000 00 


4,888,185 64 
33,500,000 00 


138,322,000 00 
137,058,841 00 


60,000,000 00 


100,000,000 00 


56,191,000 00 


$ cts. 
200,000 00 
200,000 00 
1,331,738 83 
1,890,780 00 
198,325 00 
400,000 00 
3,450,409 10 
1,200,000 00 
3,375,000 00 
450,000 00 
250,000 00 
7,083,150 00 
1,200,000 00 
1,212,270 00 
500,000 00 
7,350,005 00 
675,000 00 
1,812,500 00 
2,250,000 00 
500,000 00 
1,900,000 00 
3,533,500 00 
2,025,000 00 


122,204 64 
1,088,750 00 
4,841,270 00 


4,797,059 43 
1,950,000 00 
5,000,000 00 
2,247,640 00 
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25.—Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of the Dominion, Dates of Maturity, Rates of 
Interest Payable Thereon, Centres at Which Loans are Payable, Amounts of 
Loans Outstanding, and Total Annual Interest Charges, as at Mar. 31, 1939— 


concluded. 
Date Where Sara “iat ter 
fe) re) an nterest 
Maturity. Name of Loan. Rate. Payable. Outstanding. Charges. 
1955—May 111 | Loan of 1934— pc $ cts. $ cts. 
£10000, 000-0200 es sree oe 34.1 London fes.ce 48,666,666 67} 1,581,666 67 
June  112/Loan of 1935, dated June 1...... 8} Canadate ain, 40,000,000 00} 1,200,000 00 
June 112|/Loan of 1935, dated Nov. 15.. Sri tCanadarense. 55,000,000 00} 1,650,000 00 
1956—Nov. 11%/Conversion Loan, 1931.......... 44 |Canada.......|. 43,125,700 00} 1,940,656 50 
1957—Nov. 114/Conversion Loan, 1931.......... 44 |Canada....... 37,523,200 00} 1,688,544 00 
1958—June 115/Loan of 1938.................05. 3 Canada....... 49,200,000 00} 1,476,000 00 
Sept. 116/Loan of 1933— 
£15,000; 000-020.). ).0 2.050... 08 4.0 >\(Londons.f 2. 73,000,000 00} 2,920,000 00 
Nov. 117/Conversion Loan, 1931.......... 42 |Canada.......| 276,687,600 00] 12,450,942 00 
1959—Nov. 118|Conversion Loan, 1931.......... 44 |Canada.......| 289,693,300 00) 13,036,198 50 
1960—Oct. 119 |Loan of 1940-60— 
£19,300, 000-0-0.............. aoe Hondon eae. 93,926,666 66] 3,757,066 67 
Octate A120 Moamlol 1930. ther. .iesutee ctor ores 4 New York....| 100,000,000 00} 4,000,000 00 
1961-Jan? "152! Neoanioh 1986. sven. cree ohne. oe 3+ |New York.... 48,000,000 00}: 1,560,000 00 
1968—July 122 | Loan of 1958-63— 
£10,000,000-0-0............... 34 |London....... 48,666,666 66] 1,581,666 67 
1966—June 122 }Loan of 19386.................... 3+ |Canada....... 54,703,000 00} 1,777,847 50 
1967—Jane) 1524|uoanlot 193.7. shan. ata. ote san 3 New York.... 55,000,000 00} 1,650,000 00 
1968—Nov. 1525 | Loan of 1988.................... 3 New York.... 40,000,000 00) 1,200,000 00 
Perpetual*s...... Moantoml Os Ge eerdl. Gates antes orate 3) Canadas. . 55,000,000 00} 1,650,000 00 
1989—Apr. 14 |Treasury Bills.................. -690 |Canada....... 30,000,000 00 207,000 00 
Mays ties) Creasury. bulls sitter seas suet -691 |Canada....... 25,000,000 00}. 172,750 00 
Maye 1b 'reasury, Billsei ea. eis. of. ok °681 |Canada....... 25,000,000 00 170,250 00 
Junew.t ia PreasuryoBitls sew. ientee oe meta. note -670 |Canada....... 25,000,000 00 167,500 00 
June. ID treasury, (Billets. oes seit te so oe -655 |Canada....... 25,000,000 00 163,750 00 
Junes30U.)Dreasuny Bills secs cone ane tar -643 |Canada....... 25,000,000 00 160,750 00 
Demand........ Dominion Stock, Issue A........ 6 |Canadalz:.%... 4,000 00 240 00 
Dominion Stock, Issue B....... 3% |Canada....... 9,600 00 336 00 
Compensation to Seigneurs...... 6° |Canadale)..... 11,827 40 709 64 
3,385, 722,461 70)119, 198,476 15 
Recapitulation— ——S SSS | are eee 
Pavablein Canada..orcce eaten eee ee 2,510,515,435 07| 88,203,812 07 
iPayable-in#New tYork 4 haa ean een 469,000,000 00} 16,235,000 00 
Payablesmabondonds...2.0. tasetanas e: cena 406,207,026 63) 14,759,664 08 
3,385, 722,461 70)119, 198,476 15 
Less bonds and stocks of the above loans held as sinking funds..... 69,993,620 41 
Net Funded Debt and Treasury Bills........... 3,015, 728,841 29 


1 Subject to redemption in whole or multiples of $100,000 after Mar. 1, 1941, on ten days’ notice, at 
100 and accrued interest. 2 Subject to redemption as a whole on or after Jan. 15, 19438, on 30 days’ 
notice. 3 Subject to redemption in whole or in part on Aug. 15, 1948, or on any subsequent interest 
date on 30 days’ notice. 4 Subject to redemption as a whole on Oct, 15, 1948, or on any subsequent 
interest date on 60 days’ notice. 5 Subject to redemption in whole or in part on June 1, 1946, or on 
any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 6 Subject to redemption as a whole on Oct. 15, 1944, 
or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. - 7 Subject to redemption on 6 months’ notice, 
on or after July 1, 1930. 8 Subject to redemption in whole or in part on Nov. 15, 1948, or on any sub- 
sequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. ® Subject to redemption as a whole on or after May 1, 1942, 
on 60 days’ notice. 1¢ Subject to redemption as a whole on Oct. 15, 1947, or on any subsequent interest 
date on 60 days’ notice. 11 Subject to redemption in whole or in part on or after May 1, 1950, on 3 
months’ notice. 12 Subject to redemption as a whole on June 1, 1950, or on any subsequent interest 
date on 60 days’ notice. 18 Subject to redemption as a whole on Nov. 1, 1946, or on any subsequent 
interest date on 60 days’ notice. 14 Subject to redemption as a whole on Nov. 1, 1947, or on any sub- 
sequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 15 Subject to redemption in whole or in part on June 1, 1953, 
or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 16 Subject to redemption in whole or in part 
on or after Sept. 1, 1958, on 3 months’ notice. 17 Subject to redemption as a whole on Nov. 1, 1948, 
or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 18 Subject to redemption as a whole on Nov. 1, 
1949, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 19 Subject to redemption in whole or 
in part on or after Oct. 1, 1940, on 3 months’ notice. 20 Subject to redemption as a whole on Oct. 1, 
1950, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 21 Subject to redemption in whole or in 
part on Jan, 15, 1956, or on any subsequent interest date on 30 days’ notice. 22 Subject to redemption 
in whole or in part on or after July 1, 1958, on 3 months’ notice. 23 Subject to redemption as a whole 
on June 1, 1956, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 24 Subject to redemption in 
whole or in part on any interest date on 60 days’ notice at the following percentages of par: to and including 
Jan. 15, 1942, at 105 p.c.; thereafter to and including Jan. 15, 1947, at 104 p.c.; thereafter to and including 
Jan, 15, 1952, at 103 p.c.; thereafter to and including Jan. 15, 1957, at 102 p.c.; thereafter to and including 
Jan. 15, 1962, at 101 p.c.; and thereafter at 100 p.c. 28 Subject to redemption in whole or in part on 
any interest date on 60 days’ notice at the following percentages of par: to and including Nov. 15, 1943, at 
105 p.c.; thereafter to and including Nov. 15, 1948, at 104 p.c.; thereafter to and including Nov. 15, 
1953, at 103 p.c.; thereafter to and including Nov. 15, 1958, at 102 p.c.; thereafter to and including Nov. 15, 
1963, at 101 p.c.; and thereafter at 100 p.c. 26 Subject to redemption in whole or in part on or after 
Sept. 15, 1966, on 60 days’ notice. 
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The Interest-Bearing Debt of Canada.—Something of the extent of the 
burden of national debt being carried by the Canadian people may be realized 
from the fact that, for the fiscal year 1939, the interest charges on the total interest- 
bearing debt amounted to about 30 p.c. of the total receipts from taxation and 
nearly 26 p.c. of the receipts from all sources. 


Before the War of 1914-18, interest rates were comparatively moderate, but the 
unprecedented expenditure of the world’s capital in that gigantic struggle led, in 
all the participating countries, to the raising of enormous loans at comparatively 
high rates of interest, which in many cases still have to be paid until refunding 
becomes possible under the terms of the contracts made between the nations and 
their creditors. ‘Thus, in Canada, the average rate of interest paid upon the direct 
interest-bearing obligations of the nation, which was only 3-368 p.c. at Mar. 31, 
1913, rose to 5-164 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1922, and fell gradually to 3-528 p.c. at Mar. 
31, 1939. 


26.—The Interest-Bearing Debt, Annual Interest Charges Thereon, and Average 
Rates of Interest, as at Mar. 31, 1913-39. 


Annual Average Annual 
Boils Interest Interest Savings Interest Aver- 
Dohentares Charges Rate Bank on Savings Total eR age 
Date and ’ | on Bonds, | on Bonds,} Deposits, Bank Interest- Thiorest Rate 
; Peaaiir Debentures,| Deben- | Trust and | Deposits Bearing Ghares of 
Bills y and tures, and Other and Debt.} ge. |Inter- 
; Treasury | Treasury Funds. Other est. 
Bills. Bills. Funds. 
ey $ $ p.c $ $ $ $ p.c 
1913. 260,869,037; 8,973,746 3-439} 91,785,123} 2,904,287) 352,604,160} 11,878,033) 3-368 
1914 311,833,272} 11,162,047 3-579| 93,031,928) 2,957,544) 404,865,200) 14,119,591) 3-487 
1915.. 358,659,932] 138,075,447 3-645] 91,910,510) 2,935,881) 450,570,442) 16,011,328) 3-554 
nat 508,000,366] 20,499, 696). 4-035] 92,240,955} 2,960,002} 600,241,321) 23,459,698] 3-908 
1917 
893,208,877; 39,098,579 4-376] 96,885,192) 3,114,315) 990,094,069) 42,212,894) 4-263 
1918 1,472,098,608} 71,121,368 4-831] 95,796,899} 3,096,532) 1,567,895,507} 74,217,900] 4-733 
1919...| 2,085,218,097| 102,218,489 5-022] 100,636,102} 3,441,803] 2,135,854,199} 105,660,292) 4-947 
1920...| 2,596,816,821| 134,559,302 5-181) 107,038,317) 4,275,480] 2,703, 855,138) 188,834,782) 5-134 
1921 2,520,997,021| 130,416,007 5-173] 107,345,348) 4,429,302] 2,628,342,369] 134,845,309) 5-130 
1922...| 2,564,587,671] 183,482,113 5-204] 105,379,439] 4,399,661] 2,669,967,110) 137,881,774] 5-164 
1923...| 2,547, 105,821} 131,476,511 5-161} 106,763,391] 4,531,156) 2,653, 869,212) 136,007,667) 5-125 
1924...} 2,504,083, 820) 128,571,337 5-134] 110,118,766] 4,626,715) 2,614,147,586] 133,198,052) 5-092 
1925...| 2,503, 763,169] 125,928,071 5-029] 113,943,282) 4,758,780) 2,617, 706,451) 130,686,851) 4-992 
1926 2,484,410,336] 125, 108,738 5-035] 119,205,393) 4,977,889] 2,603,615, 729) 130,086,627) 4-996 
1927...} 2,489,340, 736} 123,399,911 5-058] 126,310,527) 5,274,429) 2,565,651,263) 128,674,340) 5-015 
1928...] 2,377,581,086}] 119,479,400 5-025} 136,485,482} 5,721,330) 2,514,066,568) 125,200,730) 4-980 
1929 2,325,413,986) 116,843,934 5-024] 145,780,369] 6,156,036] 2,471,194,355) 122,999,970) 4-977 
1930...) 2,250,837, 286) 112,942,215 5-017} 154,997,485} 6,572,018) 2,405,834,721| 119,514,233] 4,967 
1931...| 2,320,832, 286] 115,491,955 4-976] 163,994,443] 6,969,151) 2,484,826,729] 122,461,106) 4-928 
1932...| 2,579, 238,724] 128,188,969 4-970] 136,356,977; 5,522,579) 2,715,595, 701) 133,711,548} 4-923 
1933...| 2,715,977, 874] 132,866,543 4-892] 144,176,675] 5,858,850} 2,860, 154,549) 138,725,393] 4-850 
1934...| 2,858, 624,524! 132,354, 806 4-630} 154,137,868] 6,093,937] 3,012,762,392| 138,448, 743] 4-595 
1935...| 3,061,955, 821] 127,074,870 4-150] 171,554,957) 6,683,560] 3,233,510,778) 133,758,430} 4-136 
1936 3, 265,314,332] 128,598,9082 3-938] 196,197,8972) 7,679,285} 3,461,512, 729) 136,278,193] 3-937 
1937 3,337,358, 832] 125,093,381 3-748] 224,157,683] 8,798,557] 3,561,516,514) 133,891,938] 3-759 
1938...| 3,314,558,032| 117,062,907 3-532! 248,176,039] 9,771,812! 3,562,734,071) 126,834,719] 3-560 
1939 3,385, 722,462) 119,198,476 3-521| 272,692,286] 9,879,428) 3,658,414, 748] 129,077,904) 3-528 


1 Includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury for sinking funds. 


2 Tn 1936 an amount of 


$11,827, being compensation to seigneurs, previously included under Savings Bank Deposits, Trust and Other 
Funds, was transferred to Bonds, Debentures, and Treasury Bills. 
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Guaranteed Debt of the Dominion.—Besides the direct debt of the Domin- 
ion, already dealt with, there are also large indirect obligations, arising mainly out 
of the guarantee of securities, by the Dominion, of the railway lines that now form 
the Canadian National Railways, and the subsequent extensions thereof. Together 
with these are other smaller indirect obligations, originating in the Government’s 
guarantees of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and of the 
bonds of its Harbour Commissions, issued in the main for harbour improvements. 
Since 1932 guarantees of certain bank loans have been made under the various 
Relief Acts. With the commencement of business of the Bank of Canada on Mar. 
11, 1935, the guarantee [authorized by Sect. 27 (6) of the Bank of Canada Act] of 
the deposit required to be maintained in the Bank of Canada by every chartered 
bank, came into force. This guarantee will require to be implemented “‘in the 
event of the property and assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities, 
and if the Bank suspends payment of any of its liabilities’. Under the terms of 
the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937, the Government guarantees 
chartered banks and other approved lending institutions against losses up to 15 p.c. 
of the aggregate value of loans made by each such institution for the financing of 
repairs, alterations, and improvements to rural and urban dwellings. The Act 
provides that the amount of guarantees shall not exceed $50,000,000 and therefore 
the limit of the Government’s guarantee is $7,500,000. Under the terms of the 
Saskatchewan Seed Grain Loans Guarantee Act, 1936, the Dominion Government 
guaranteed the principal and interest of loans made in Saskatchewan by chartered 
banks for seed grain assistance to farmers during the spring of 1936. These loans 
were primarily guaranteed by the Province of Saskatchewan and the Dominion’s 
liability was only to the amount that the Province was unable to fulfil its guarantee. 
The amount of this guarantee was $2,555,113. 


Under the terms of the Seed Grain Loans Guarantee Act, 1937, the Dominion 
Government guaranteed the principal and interest of loans made in Alberta, Man- 
itoba, and Saskatchewan during the spring of 1937. The loans in each province were 
primarily guaranteed by the provincial government and the Dominion’s liability 
was only to the amount of the guarantee that the province was unable to meet. The 
amount of such loans outstanding at July 31, 1939, was $6,998,821, divided as 
follows: Manitoba, $89,425; Saskatchewan, $6,359,144; and Alberta, $550,251. 


Under the Act of 1938, such guarantees during the spring of 1938 were extended 
only to Alberta and Saskatchewan and the liability of the Dominion Government was 
not to exceed $1,900,000 for Alberta and $14,500,000 for Saskatchewan. In the case 
of Alberta, the principal amount guaranteed was $1,089,483. The principal 
amount guaranteed in the case of Saskatchewan has not yet been determined. 


Under the terms of an Order in Council, dated Aug. 5, 1938, passed pursuant 
to the Canadian Wheat Board Act, a price of 80 cents per bushel (basis No. 1 Northern, 
Fort William) was fixed as the basic price to be paid by the Canadian Wheat Board 
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for all wheat of the 1938 crop delivered to the Board by producers. The Board’s 
operations in respect of the 1938 crop were financed by loans obtained from a group 
of chartered banks under guarantee of the Dominion Government. The amount 
of the guaranteed bank loans outstanding at Mar. 31, 1939, was $61,155,470. 


The guarantee of the Dominion to the Winnipeg Grain and Produce Clearing 
Association, Limited, arising out of transactions and trades made by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, continues. No liability in connection with this guarantee accrues 
from day to day, as margin deposits are made by the Board to the Association 
daily. 

In 1935, the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited, purchased 
oats on account of the Province of Saskatchewan with the proceeds of bank loans 
guaranteed by the Dominion. As at Mar. 31, 1939, the amount of such guaranteed 
bank loans outstanding was $173,665. After the end of the fiscal year, these bank 
loans were paid off with no liability accruing to the Dominion Government. 


27.—_Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government (Amounts Held by the 


Public), as at Mar. 31, 1914-39. 


Norre.—Dashes in this table indicate that there were no guarantees of the type shown for the corres- 
ponding years. 


Come aa ei ee 
uarantee ailways, anadian 
Date as to Guaranteed| National eos Other Bank of Total 
; Principal | astoInter-| Steam- c S- | Guarantees.) Canada. ee 
and Inter- | est only. ships. pe ga 
est. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mar. 31— 
1904 Mare ace 94,738,584 - - - - - 94,738,584 
TOI b i sie tos cs 114, 644,310 - - - = - 114,644,310 
TOG Hees ss 135,546, 098 - - - - = 135,546,098 
LOT7. Srey ae wists 135,546,098 - - - - - 135,546,098 
LOMB eeae aacee 135,546, 098 - = - - - 135,546, 098 
1919 Sheps rey. 130, 436,098 = os - - - 130,436,098 
1920 eae 130,436,098 - ~ - - - 130,436,098 
OD eee: 197,545,125 - - - - - 197,545,125 
10D chia thin 248, 987,789 - - - - - 248,987, 789 
POOR E toseacdia 237,878, 762/216, 207, 1421 - ~ - ~ 454,085,904 
1024 Mis) ot ices. 309, 628, 762/216, 207, 142 = - - - 525, 835,904 
NODS. sete aces «1s 365,915, 762/216, 207, 142 - - ~ - 582,122,904 
POD Grr. ak 364,415, 762/216, 207, 142 - - - - 580, 622,904 
ad SPS Pata 397,795, 002/216, 207, 142 - 4,000,000! - - 618,002,144 
Meera Sue 440, 224, 186/216, 207, 142 828,7891| 9,467,165 - - 666, 727, 282 
19205 ere 472, 709,509/216, 207,142 | 7,936,486 | 17,355,118 = - 714, 208, 255 
1OSO Ree cats 590,091, 292/216, 207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,335,118 - - 837, 033, 552 
TOS 220 5, Ae 707,474, 852/216, 207,142 9,400,000 | 21,835,118 - - 954,917,112 
RD eae ee 753,080, 146|216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,835,118 = -. }1,000,522, 4062 
(ib, ee See eee 748, 874, 239/216, 207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,670,472 | 28,272,301!,2 — 1|1,024,424,1542 
Lee en eee 746, 035,434/216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,634,472 | 93,296,0732 = {1,086,573,1212 
RT ies See ee 740, 117,976|/216, 207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,601,481 |104,525, 860 |149, 028, 9021)1, 240, 881,361 
IOS GR oho i fas 747,366, 632/216, 207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,576,481 | 96,044,370 |188, 202,917 |1,278, 797,542 
NS ea aa aa 756, 163,072/216, 207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,565,595 | 14,836,167 |194,275,314 |1, 212,447,290 
TUS Bre eet! ok 803,740, 048/216, 207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,260,595 | 18,399,635 3/194, 859,595 |1,263,867,0153 
1 Ere 838, 658, 616/216, 207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,200,338 | 87,617, 1983/205, 641,646 |1,378, 724, 940% 


1¥First year data recorded. 


2 Unstated advances re wheat marketing are not included. 
3 Does not include indeterminate amounts and amounts not yet determined. 
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28.—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1939. 


A i ceh to 
Amount of sgh ert 
Security. Guarantee ee oe Where Payable. 
Authorized. Public. 
$ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal 
and Interest— 
Canadian Northern Rly. Co., 3 p.c. deb. stock, 
CUCM 9085 10255200 —U Unies cassicteres comer rete at 9,359,997 9,359,997 |London. 
Canadian Northern Rly. Co., 34 p.c. deb. stock, 
due) 1958572141622 86-19-90 ek Saas 2S een kk 7,896,590 7,896,543 1 
Canadian Northern Ontario Rly..Co., 33 p.c. deb. 
stock, due 1961, £7,350,000-0-0............. 35,770,000 | 34,229,997 | London. 
Canadian Northern Alberta Rly. Co., 34 p.c. deb. 
stock, due 1960, £647,260-5-6................ 3,150,000 | 3,149,999 | London. 
Grand Trunk Pacific Rly. Co., 3 p.c. bonds, due 
1962-,£14 000/000=0-0b Fs ee ates eae es 68,040,000 | 34,992,000 Heaen New York, and 
anada. 
Canadian Northern Alberta Rly. Co., 34 p.c. deb. 
stock, due 1962, £733,561-12-10.............. 3,570,000 - |London and Canada. 
Grand Trunk Pacific Rly. Co., 4 p.c. bonds, due 
1962; .£3:250;000-0-0Resere «icine semen ens 15,940,800 | 8,440,848 |London, New York, and 
Canada. 
Canadian Northern Rly. Co., 64 p.c. bonds, due rf 
NO 4 Gistiyccsehs Sith Sas es VERE Saas ORR a, ee Ae ce epee 25,000,000 | 24,238,000 | New York. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. bonds, due 
TODA The Ganciatom haw tae eia ca he oe onto ee eee 50,000,000 | 50,000,000 |Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 1927, 2 p.c. guar. 
deb. stockj257,176/801-0-0 Se. suraerecicine th 34,927,098 | 22,351,232 | London. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 44 p.c. gold bonds, 
GUe 19D fer ee meen Cott eee 65,000,000 | 65,000,000 | New York and Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, 
duet Jay i L969 ek tee eee care reais Mae cee 60,000,000 | 60,000,000 }London, New York, and 
Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, 
GUOCE STATO GO Mink aa tee sername rr ate 60,000,000 | 60,000,000 |London, New York, and 
Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, 
OUTS WAU Reese Sat cred et RNS Mei owe npmiat os | A 18,000,000 | 18,000,000 |London, New York, and 
Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 4% p.c. gold bonds, 
GeO Sb, RRR ee Sie, SAR Ree eee ie home 50,000,000 | 50,000,000 |London, New York, and 
Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 44 p.c. gold bonds, 
Que 195653 aoe tote ee ee ees 70,000,000 | 70,000,000 |London, New York, and 
Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 44 p.c gold bonds, : 
hue \195 1 Se 02 tee see to) Sees ec gens AEE. 38 50,000,000 | 50,000,000 sees New York, and 
anada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co.,3 p.c. bonds, due 1950} 20,500,000 | 20,500,000 |Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co.,3 p.c. bonds, due 1944] 35,000,000 | 35,000,000 |Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co.,2 p.c. bonds, due 1943] 55,000,000 | 55,000,000 |Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co.,3 p.c. bonds, due 1953 25,000,000 | 25,000,000 |Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 2} p.c. bonds, due ' 
1 See wai tipi Us eS ried ieiaeaietiage A SAE SRS eae 15,500,000 | 15,500,000 |Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co.,3 p.c. bonds, due 1952} 20,000,000 | 20,000,000 |Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 2 p.c. bonds, due 1942} 20,000,000 | 20,000,000 |Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co.,3 p.c. bonds, due 1950} 30,000,000 | 30,000,000 |Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co.,24 p.c. bonds, due 
1946 oi x oe MPO ae FOG d SEE aca Ob OE omer OR 15,000,000 | 15,000,000 |Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co.,3 p.c. bonds ,due 1959} 35,000,000 | 35,000,000 |Canada. 
AOR BIS lt, «'0. 0:4 sguinacrs attest onde eee 897,654,485 |838,658, 6162 


1 Part of this issue is payable in Canada, part in London, and the balance in London and Canada. 
? Additional railway securities guaranteed as to principal and interest to the value of $45,657,952 were held 
by the Canadian National Securities Trust as at Mar. 31, 1939, but these are not outstanding in the same 
sense as those in the hands of the public. 
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28.—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1939— 


concluded. 


Amount of 
Security. Guarantee 
Authorized. 


Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest 


nly: 
Grand Trunk Rly., Acquisition Guarantecs— 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. guar. stock, £12,500,000) 60,833,333 


Grand Trunk 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £4,270,375. 20, 782, 492 
Great Western 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £2,723,080. 13, 252,323 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £24,624,455.| 119,839,014 
Northern Rly. co Canada, 4 p.c. perp. deb. 


BLOCK ECSU SEAT Demet ae ohare Soc cain tee itech 1,499,980 
OG AUS hese Be cc ate rahae Mania Soctace wok 216,207,142 
Other Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and 
Interest— 
Harbour Commissioners of Montreal, Montreal 
South Shore Bridge 5 p.c. bonds due 1969....... 19,500,000 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, 
Ltd Sipe. bonds, due 1900 82. 7.22. ee es. 10,000, 000 


Saint John Harbour Commission— 
Bonded indebtedness of the City of Saint 
John, assumed by the Commission........... 1,467,165 


Debentures of the Commission issued to 


the City of Saint John, due 1952.............. 667, 953 

New Westminster Harbour Commissioners 43 
Die Go pencures, AUC 1948 sc tess. ches eecec aes 700, 000 
TOGA rite ean cairo ncc care Hates elela 32,335,118 


Other Guarantees— 5 
Bank advances, ré Province of Manitoba Savings 


Eee = hide ok Os OS ae ua 8 RAN Rese Ia Ech gy OI 12,442, 400 
Bank advances, re Government of Newfoundland. 625,000 
Province of British Columbia treasury bills...... 626,534 
Province of Manitoba treasury bills.............. 5,894,127 
Loans made by approved fending, institutions 

under National Housing Act............0..000- Unstated. 


Loans made by approved lending institutions 

under the Home Improvement Loans Guar- 

BULEOPA CURT ORO Os fern TRE Eee chek wane cee ers 7,500,000 
Bank advances, re Grain Marketing— 

Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 

(Saskatchewan Oats Acct.)..........000ce08 - 

The Canadian Wheat Board..............e0085 75, 000, 000 
Winnipeg Grain and Produce Clearing Association, 

Ltd. Day-to-day margins of the Canadian Wheat 


Oar ClOSCGOUULCEILY )cniila cdi iiicene ounre cools ee Unstated. 
Bank loans guaranteed under the Saskatchewan 

Seed Grain Loans Guarantee Act, 1936......... 4,000, 000 
Bank loans guaranteed under the Seed Grain 

Loans Guarantee Act, 1937..............000008- 8,950, 000 
Bank loans guaranteed under the Seed Grain 

Loans Guarantee Act, 1938.,..............0000% 16,400, 000 

Bank of Canada— 

Deposits maintained by the chartered banks in 

RCO OANA. eens cee ee: soak eee eee Unstated. 


1 Principal outstanding July 31, 1939. 


Amount 
Outstanding 
and Held 
by the 
Public. 


$ 


60, 833,333 
20, 782,492 
13, 252,323 
119, 839,014 


1,499, 980 


216,207,142 


19,000, 000 


9,400, 000 


832,385 


667,953 


700, 000 


30,600,338 


6, 688, 965 
625, 000 


626,534 
4,878, 764 


Indeter- 
minate. 


3,914, 867 


173,665 
61,155,470 


2,555,113 


Where Payable. 


London. 
London. 
London. 


London. 


London. 


London, New York, and 
Canada. 


London, New York, and 
Canada. 


$219,000 payable in Lon- 
don, New York, and 
Canada; balance in 
Canada. 


Canada. 


New York and Canada. 


Canada. 
Canada. 


Canada. 
Canada. 


Canada. 
Canada. 


Canada. 
Canada. 


Canada. 


Canada. 


6,998, 8211!|Canada. 


Not 
determined.|Canada. 


205, 641, 646) Canada. 
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Section 2.—Provincial Public Finance.* 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under Sect. 118 of the 
British North America Act, 1867 (80 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a considerable assured income in 
subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. Details of these payments are given for 
the years 1934 to 1939 at pp. 850-851. In addition, through their retention 
of ownership of their lands, minerals, and other natural resources, those provinces 
that, by the voluntary action of their previously existing governments, entered 
Confederation, raise considerable revenue through land sales, sales of timber, min- 
ing royalties, leases of water powers, etc., while the Prairie Provinces, which have 
controlled their own natural resources since 1930, formerly received from the 
Dominion special grants in lieu of Jand revenues. Further, under Sect. 92 of the 
British North America Act, provincial legislatures are given authority to impose 
direct taxation within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money on 
the sole credit of the province. The total revenues received by Provincial Govern- 
ments for their respective fiscal years ended in 1987 are analysed by source at pp. 
912-913 of the 19389 Year Book. 


Prior to the opening of the present century, provincial receipts and expendi- 
tures were generally moderate, as may be seen from Table 29. The demand, more 
especially in Ontario and the West, for increased services from governments, par- 
ticularly in respect of education, sanitation, and public ownership and operation of 
public utilities; and the performance of these functions, necessitated increased 
revenues, which had, in the main, to be raised by taxation. Among the chief 
methods of taxation to be employed has been the taxation of corporations and 
estates, succession duties showing a considerably increased yield even within the 
comparatively short period of twenty-two years from 1916 to 1938 covered by the 
statements compiled by the Finance Branch of the Bureau of Statistics.t The 
fact that provincial government is cheaper per head in the eastern provinces (al- 
though both Ontario and Nova Scotia have shown large per capita increases in 
recent years) is evident from Table 30. This, however, is not to be taken as evidence 
that the larger services rendered to the public are not worth what is being paid for 
them. 


For the half-century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial accounts, 
published by each Government according to its own system of accounting, were 
quite incomparable as among the provinces, a fact much regetted by students of 
provincial public finance. Upon the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1918, its Finance Branch undertook the work of placing the various provincial 
public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the revenue derived 
from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public lands, .royalties on 
forest, mineral, and fisheries products, as well as the expenditures on such services as 
agriculture, civil government, education, and public works. As the result of the 
Bureau’s exhaustive analysis of the provincial public accounts, a summary state- 
ment of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Provincial Governments 


* Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch issues detailed statements on Provincial Finance that may be obtained from the Dominion 
Statistician. For a list of these publications, see Section 1 of Chapter X XIX. 


} The succession duties collected by the provinces in 1938 amounted in the aggregate to $36,416,605, as 
compared with $1,020,972 as recently as 1904, an increase of more than 35-fold in 34 years. The aggregate 
revenue raised by taxation of corporations, land, income, and miscellaneous (exclusive of gasoline taxes, 
succession duties, and amusement taxes), increased from $7,217,548 in 1916 to $53,742,101 in aes an increase 
of 745 p.c. in 22 years. 
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appears for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. The various items of receipts 
and expenditures were classified under appropriate headings and a uniform termin- 
ology was adopted. From these statements it is possible to ascertain the amounts 
received and expended in each year under the respective headings for each province, 
as well as for the provinces collectively. The detailed figures for the years 1916 to 
1920 will be found at pp. 680-685 of the 1921 Year Book, those for 1921 at pp. 
786-791 of the 1922-23 Year Book and those for 1922 to 1926 at pp. 836-841 of the 
1927-28 Year Book. 

The Bureau now makes more extensive analyses of the finances of the provinces, 
including capital and trust accounts as well as ordinary revenue and expenditure. 
These analyses are based on a uniform classification adopted at a conference held in 
1933 between provincial treasury officials and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This new extended analysis, however, does not affect the comparability of the 
summary totals of Table 29. 


Subsection 1.—Provincial Revenues and Expenditures. 


Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures.—Revenues have grown very rapidly 
over the period covered in Table 29 and expenditures have more than kept pace. 
Since 1916, i.e., in the short space of 21 years, while total revenues of all provinces 
have shown an increase of 4387 p.c., ordinary expenditures have increased 371 p.c. 
Detailed ordinary revenues and expenditures for 1987 are shown at pp. 912-915 
of the 1939 Year Book. Complete figures for 1938 are not available at the time of 
going to press, and are not included in the tables, but certain items of revenue are 
given in the textual treatment of the growth of provincial taxation. 


Growth of Provincial Taxation.— In earlier years Dominion subsidies 
and revenues arising out of the natural resources of the provinces and from fees 
for specific services rendered to the citizens nearly sufficed to cover the whole expenses 
of government and rendered a resort to taxation for provincial purposes practically 
unnecessary in most of the provinces. However, the great increase in the functions 
of government since the commencement of the present century has put an end to 
this state of affairs. The aggregate amount of taxation for provincial purposes 
in the fiscal years prior to 1916 is unfortunately not available. Since that time 
provincial taxation has increased from $12,521,816 in 1916 to $131,755,348 in 1938 
(exclusive of motor-vehicle licences, liquor traffic profits, and other licences and 
permits, etc.), or over ten-fold in 22 years. 

The increase in the use of automobiles, both for commercial purposes and for 
pleasure, is clearly demonstrated by the growing revenues from licences and permits 
issued by the Provincial Governments. In 1921 the total revenue of all provinces 
from automobile licensing alone amounted to $7,857,751. It has since fluctuated 
considerably, reaching $21,735,827 in 1929 but declining to $19,952,575 in 1931. 
The revenue from this source in 1938 was $25,606,890. 

The gasoline tax is now generally adopted as a means of increasing provincial 
receipts and has proven to be a lucrative source of revenue. In 1923 only Manitoba 
and Alberta showed gasoline-tax revenue, the total being $280,404. In 1924 
the five Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
Columbia collected such revenue to the amount of $559,543, while in 1925 the 
same provinces, with Ontario added, collected $3,521,388. In 1926 all provinces, 


~ except Saskatchewan, collected gasoline taxes to the amount of $6,104,716, in 1927 


= 


to $7,615,907, and in 1928 to $9,151,735; thereafter, gasoline taxes were collected 
in all provinces and amounted to $17,237,017 in 1929, $20,956,590 in 1930, $23,859,067 
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in 1931, $24,987,273 in 1932, $25,931,480 in 1933, $26,812,275 in 1934, $20,474,977* 
in 1935, $32,310,353 in 1936, $35,415,061 in 1937, and $39,688,974 in 1938. The 
higher yields in recent years, however, were due partly to higher rates of taxation. 
The general rates of taxation at present (1940) in force are 10 cents in the Maritime 
Provinces, 8 cents in Quebec and Ontario, and 7 cents in the Western Provinces; 
certain exemptions are allowed in each province. 

The provincial revenues from the liquor traffic increased considerably between 
1925 and 1930, but subsequently declined until 1934, again increasing in 1938. The 
adoption of government control of the sale of liquor in one province after another, 
until now it exists in all but Prince Edward Island where prohibition is still in force, 
has resulted in trading profits, licensing revenues, and permit fees, all of which have 
swelled the provincial revenues. Prior to the adoption of government control, such 
revenues were not available to the provinces. In 1925 the total revenue collected 
by all provinces from the liquor traffic was $8,964,824; in 1926 it was $11,609,392, 
increasing to $27,599,687 by 1929. In 1933 such revenue amounted to $16,160,980, 
in 1934 to $12,814,120, in 1935 to $12,886,197, in 1936 to $19,338,366, 
in 1937 to $25,913,699, and $27,962,194 in 1938. The method of control varies 
somewhat as between the provinces. In the majority of cases there are inde- 
pendent commissions or boards to administer the provincial liquor traffic Acts, 
but the accounting and trading profits are shown somewhat differently in the 
various provincial public accounts reports.t 

Fiscal Years of the Provinces.—The fiscal years of the provinces are as 
follows: P.E.I., Dec. 31; N.S., Sept. 30 prior to 1935 and Nov. 30 thereafter; N.B., 
Oct. 31; Que., June 30; Ont., Oct. 31 prior to 1935 and Mar. 31 thereafter; Man. 
and Sask., Apr. 30; Alta. and B.C., Mar. 31. 

* The wide difference between the figure for 1935 and that for 1936 is accounted for largely by the 
change in the fiscal year for the Province of Ontario from Oct. 31 to Mar. 31, so that the Ontario figures for 
1935 included in the 1935 total were for five months only. 


+ See Chapter XVII, pp. 626-630, and also the report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on ‘‘The 
Control and Sale of Liquor i in Canada’. 


29.—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for Their 
Respective Fiscal Years Ended in the Census Years 1871-1926 and in Each Year 
from 1931-37. 


Norg.—For provincial ordinary revenues and expenditures in all other provincial fiscal years since 
Confederation, see the 1932 Year Book, pp. 734-736. Figures for intervening years between 1916 and 1931 are 
given at p. 875 of the 1938 Year Book. For dates on which the fiscal years of the provinces end, see text above. 


Prince Edward Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Quebec. 
Island. 
Year. : 3 4: cal 
Revenue. pee Revenue. Fae coy Revenue. Bea Revenue. Fapeadis 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1378 Reine pee i 385,014} 406,236! 525,824 600,344 451,076 438,407} 1,632,032) 1,575,545 
A Sais Le i 275,380} 261,276! 476,445 494,582 607,445 598,844] 3,191,779) 3,566,612 
Sires se 274,047| 304,486) 661,541 692,538 612,762 680,813} 3,457,144] 4,095,520 
TOD ee. 8 yas sites 309,445} 315,326} 1,090,230] 1,088,927) 1,031,267 910,346) 4,563,432) 4,516,554 
POUG ee 2 oes 258,2352| 264,1351,2} 1,391,629) 1,375,588 887, 202 879,066) 5,340,167! 5,179,817 
OWA... aoe 374,798} 398,490!) 1,625,653] 1,790,778] 1,347,077] 1,403,547] 7,032,745] 6,424,900 
TG es RR 508,455} 453,151!) 2,165,338} 2,152,773) 1,580,419] 1,568,340} 9,647,984] 9,436,687 
VDA oR Abe We 769, 719 694,0421| 4,586,840) 4,678,146) 2,892,905) 3,432,512) 15,914,521/14, 624,088 
IES. so ee 832,551 756,1141) 5,744,575] 6,327,043] 4,206,853] 4,078,775] 27,206,335/26, 401,480 
A051 See se: 1,149,570] 1,453,191!) 8,104,602} 8,194,592} 5,980,914] 6,761,420) 41,630, 620/40, 854, 245 
1032 oc weyetaeel 1,206,026} 1,277,401!) 8,874,095} 9,037,199] 6,495,573] 6,898,263) 39,349, 193/39, 933,901 
MOSS cnn siete: « 1,263,063} 1,392,276!| 8,013,463} 9,632,347) 5,691,138] 5,770,207) 33,324, 760/40, 165, 668 
1054). eee 1,385,777] 1,656,924!) 8,876,506/10, 168,838) 5,809,975] 6,434,035] 31,018,343/36, 612,816 
OSD ches ccs 1,535,709} 1,912,0061)13,642, 4103 14,540, 0113 6,486,481] 7,189,598) 35,195,579|40, 134, 814 
TOSGre eon cee 1,718,466] 1,743,120! 12,841, 266 12’ 689,548 7,080,142] 7,755,111] 40,497,031/42,420, 207 
OBI ek ool seein a 1,830,260] 1,951,0341/14, 101,342114,038,953| 9,630,144| 9,601,052] 47,924,840/43 ,956, 275 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 867. 
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29.— Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for Their 
Respective Fiscal Years Ended in the Census Years 1871-1926 and in Each Year 
from 1931-37—concluded. 


Ontario. Manitoba. Saskatchewan. 
Year. _|__Revenue. | Expenditure. | Revenue. | Expenditure.| Revenue. | Expenditure 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LUA eae Ses ae 2,333,180 1,816,784 - & “ ed 
i fof eae Cae am eee GP 2,788,747 2,592,800 121,867 226,808 - ~ 
1 Sh EO ig a a as Mee 4,138,589 4,158,460 590,484 664,432 - = 
MOU, Seta ete < aioe 4,466,044 4,038,834 1,008,653 988,251 - = 
WOOO Fen Heese 7,149,478 6,720,179 2,089, 652 1,572,691 1,441, 2583 1,364,3523 
1g ARE Sa «a 9,370,834 9,916,934 4,454,190 4,002,826 2,699,603 2,575,145 
TOG Hee 13,841,339 12,706,333 5,897,807 6, 147,780 4,801,064 5,258,756 
ROUT acu a:cbales mein 30,411, 3964 28,579,688 9,358,956 10,063, 139 11,789,920 12,151,665 
RU RO ees ode ee es 52,039, 8554 61,251,781 10,582,537 10,431,652 13,317,398 13,212,483 
103) Fite. ut soll 54,390, 0925 54,846, 9945 13,842,511 14,491,673 14,346,010 18,202,677 
EOS vaeein atti vag ee 68,999, 855& 71,060, 6546 15,726,641 15,726,641 13,254,871 19,075,161 
NOES Aster SS 67,800,543 67,324,118 13,838,339 15,782,904 16,177,784 16,756,421 
FOB eae Sic tes oye 61, 426,935 103,578, 686 13,966,921 14,003,533 15,585,918 16,979,911 
i Mela ae hase Se i pte al 30, 941, 9537 41,382, 6257 16,092,546 15,933,111 15,278,905 18,115,533 
MOBOe cavte fe Sit nee b 90,321,896 103,664, 602 16,415,993 16, 294,294 17,838, 692 18,890, 607 
RU Sh sath eaas eee 107,088,435 '. 97,774,496 17,214,854 16,934,472 18,388,857 19,635,392 
Alberta. British Columbia. Totals for All Provinces. 
__Revenue. | Expenditure.| Revenue. | Expenditure. ||__Revenue. | Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
- - 191, 8208 97,6928 5,518, 9469 4,935, 008° 
- - 397,035 378,779 7,858, 6989 8,119, 7019 
- - 959,248 1,032,104 10, 693, 8159 11, 628,353? 
- - 1,605,920 2,287,821 14,074,991 14,146,059 
1,425,059? 1,485, 9142 3,044,442 2,328,126 23,027, 1229 21,169, 8689 
3,309, 15610 3,437, 08810 10,492,892 8,194,803 40, 706, 9489 38,144,5119 
5, 281, 695 6,018,894 6,291, 694 10,083,505 50,015, 7959 53, 826, 2199 
11,086, 937 13,109,304 15,219,264 15,236,931 102,030,4589 | 102,569,5159 
11,912,128 11,894,328 20,608,672 19,829,522" || 146,450,9049 | 144,183,1789 
15,710, 962 18,017,544 23,988,199 27,931, 8661 || 179,143,4808 | 190,754, 2029 
13,492,430 18,645,481 25, 682,892 32,734,453 193 ,081,5769 | 214,389, 1549 
15,426, 265 17,533,786 23,000, 115 26, 169,492 184,868,4709 | 200,527, 2199 
15,178,607 17,056,639 22,618,367 22,992,344 175,867,349 | 229,483, 7269 
15,790,170 17,528,221 25,603,942 24,439,767 160,567,6959 | 181,175, 6869 
16,636,652 18, 287,450 29,016,044 26,396, 869 232,616,1829 | 248,141, 8089 
20,743,046 20,665, 193 31,575,892 28,886,870 268,497,6709 | 253,443,7379 


1 Includes expenditure on capital account, which is not separable. 2 Nine months. 
teen months. 4 Includes capital revenue for lands, is cannot be separated. 
interest paid by Hydro and other commissions. 6 Taken from the Public Accounts of Ontario. 
7 Five months. 8 Six months. ® See footnotes to figures for individual provinces. 10 Tn- 
cludes small sums of capital revenue or expenditure that cannot be separated. U Includes sinking 
funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income). 


30.— Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per Head of 
Population for Their Respective Fiscal Years Ended 1931-37. 


Notz.—Per capita figures are calculated on the basis of the population figures given at p. 103. See 
also headnote to Table 29. Figures for the census years 1871-1930 are given at p. 911 of the 1939 Year Book. 


3 Four- 
5 Eixclusive of 


. Average 
Prince ew : ‘| British 
Nova ¢ Mani- | Saskat- for All 
Year. ra Scotia. pe Quebec.|Ontario.) toba. Ichewan,|a/berta. cole Pro- 
t x vinces. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ORDINARY REVENUES. 
LOS bss, ereceae ais ase 13-06 | 15-80 | 14-66] 14-48) 15-851) 19-77 | 15-56) 21-46] 34-56) 17-272 
MOB Zeist, 3 «ares 13-55 | 17-10 | 15-73 | 13-62] 19-863} 22-18 | 14-21 | 18-23 | 36-48 || 18-132 
LOSS te exterst,. at cAet 14-19 | 15-35 | 13-55 | 11-22 | 19-02 | 19-49 | 17-86] 20-62 | 32-77 || 17-31 
NOB 4 de ahs cia yas 15-57 16-91 13-67 10-28 16-93 19-64 16-72 20-08 31-20 16-22 
OSD Seslvaes cee es 17-26 25-894) 15-12:| 11-49 8-425) 22-63 16-41 20-67 84-84 14-682 
ROS Mena oe crs eck 18-68 23°91 16-85 13-08 24-48 23-09 19-16 21-55 38°69 21-09 
itt WOM bites 8 Doe Ap reas 19-68 26-02 21-89 15-29 28-86 24-01 19-58 26°66 42-05 24-15 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 
TOSI GRK ventas sce 16-515) 15-97 16-57 14-22 15-981) 20-70 19-74 24-61 40-257|| 18-382 
BOA wake aso bi9s% sss 14-356 17-41 16:70 | 13-72 20-453) 22-18 20°44 25-20 46-50 19-772 
AOS cose dass «Fok 15-649} 18-45 13-74 | © 13-52 18-89 22-23 17-98 23-44 36°75 18-772 
DOA ine tec ke 18-628| 19-37 15-14 12-13 28-54 19-70 18-22 22-56 31-71 20-112 
LUDO Save ao a sss 21-486 27-5941 16-76 13-11 11-275) 22-41 19-46 22°94 33°25 16-572 
UG OG cess aletersteys-anaie 6 18-958) 23-63 17-83 | } 13-70 28-09 22-92 20-29 23-69 35°20 22-502 
NEV Ells Bi eneile eee 20-988| 25-90 21-82 14-02 26°35 23-62 20-91 26-56 38-46 22°79 2 
1 Exclusive of interest paid by Hydro and other commissions. 2 See footnotes to figures for i in- 
dividual provinces. 8 Taken from Public Accounts of Ontario. 4 Fourteen months. 5 Five 
mont 6 Includes expenditure on capital account which is not separable. 7 Including sinking 


funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income). 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Debts and Assets. 


Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—Of the total liabilities of the 
provinces the major part is represented by bonded debt owing to the public in 
Canada and abroad. The total gross bonded debt amounted to $1,533,524,253 in 
1938 as compared with only $218,875,927 in 1916, an increase of over 600 p.c. 
in the 22 years. In addition to this bonded debt there were treasury bills outstand- 
ing on provincial accounts amounting to $229,361,796 for 1938. The rapid rise in 
the bonded debt of the provinces is accounted for largely by the development of 
public ownership of utilities (such as the “Hydro” in Ontario), the extension of 
the highways and surfaced roads systems in all provinces (highway debentures 
outstanding in 1938 accounting for $639,658,405 of the provincial debt), and the 
requirements for the promotion of industrial activities and public and social wel- 
fare. These demanded heavy expenditures that could not easily be met out of 
current revenue. The borrowings, while increasing the public debt, are in the main 
considered justifiable, as the public utilities are in most cases meeting from their 
revenues the interest on indebtedness incurred in their construction, and the pro- 
vincial assets generally are sound enough to take care of capital investment for other 
services that are necessary to develop the country. 
31.—Gross Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by 

Provinces, for Their Respective Fiscal Years 1916, 1921, 1926, and 1931-38. 


Nore.—Figures for intervening years, from 1917-30, are given at p. 877 of the 1938 Year Book. For 
dates on which the fiscal years of the provinces end, see p. 866. 


Prince 
Nova New 3 
Year. ined Scotia. Brunswick. Quebec. Ontario. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
TOL GR ASa SE 2 ce eee tee 733,000 13,443,087 9,100,647 38,346, 128 52,411,401 
1020 ee ek eee tis te ey. 858,000 20,678, 267 23,573,432 51,652; 113 184,693, 420 
1926 eee Vee eee ee et 1,873,000 35, 986, 324 35,325, 909 78,004,926 280,558,094 
POST seats Pu eR Oi aera eee ee 2,104,000 60,325,613 45,858,996 84, 235, 292 455,375,344 
O32 tas; SR a oeisicic sere Ratios 3,504,000 61,740, 747 58,739, 663 91,987,692 499,986,011 
ROSE aes ee en Ae Br Pe ee oe ee 3,754,000 66,439, 880 61,935,163 110, 237,892 522,687,345 
OSA noc a'c. src traworstenepe ree een acts 4,554,000 73,476,013 63,570,920 | 126,518,007 600, 454, 102 
1 OS Dts cea Rie eck OR a daca aes 5,754,000 85,866,647 67,562,920 | 149,748,007 594,088, 188 
LUSG sn ehopunee Tronic, REP iin ane 6,029,000 86,974, 113 74,049,920 | 164,747,607 602,027,288 
19387 55 ee ae Soe ante ne ane 6, 104, 000 92,969,247 76,613,920 | 195,170,199 576,886, 147 
J9SSERAE Sees RR eed ery 6,690,000 102,666,380 89,801,573 | 257,576,099 585,557,531 

: Saskat- British 

Manitoba. Kes ae Alberta. CulGaiaa. Total. 


$ 3 $ $ $ 
30,396,274 24,292,044 29,000, 200 21,153,146 218,875,927 
61,929,870 41,785, 436 59,010,257 46,511,436 490, 692,231 
64,433,595 54,114,176 86,894, 666 71,485,736 708, 677,426 
81,381, 906 85,141,205 | 106,866,573 95,358,236 | 1,016,647, 165 
89,630,906 | 101,831,236 | 128,970,593 | 111,982,236 | 1,148,328,084 
90,938,906 | 109,209,642 | 133,837,260 | 125,332,736 | 1,224,372,824 
90,024,906 | 112,868,207 | 129,055,260 | 129,163,236 | 1,329, 684,651 
92,136,606 | 121,109,740 | 129,744,260 | 127,311,236 | 1,373,321, 604 
95,480,881 | 124,446,374 | 128,140,260 | 144,398,236 | 1,426, 293,679 
94,962,481 | 124,043,319 | 127,999,260 | 145,546,236 | 1,440, 294,809 
93,997,481 | 123,949,693 | 127,999,260 | 145,286,236 | 1,533,524, 253 


Total Provincial Public Debt.—The statistics of Table 32 have been as- 
sembled on as comparable a basis as possible, but differences in Provincial book- 
keeping are accountable for minor incomparabilities. New Brunswick, for instance, 
regards treasury bills as current debt, while Ontario does not consider as ‘‘available”’ 
assets such items as Dominion Debt Account; Common School Fund; Quebec 
Turnpike; and Plant, Live Stock,:and Equipment. More complete details are 
given in the footnotes to the table at p. 13 of the Bureau’s bulletin “The Public 
Debt of Canada, Dominion and Provincial Governments, 1938, and Municipalities, 
1937”. 
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Z9Z'TE9 "SF || LIZ 9GO'9FT | 8hh'E9S'8Z | GOO'BIF‘FLT | CTG‘ZOT'ES | EST‘LTZ‘TST | Es9‘ozs'6g | OSS‘ PEO'TIT | 9OL‘T6G‘Es | 9EZ‘98Z‘SPT {°° °° * “BIquINfoD YsztIg 
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POS'EST LI | TSS‘OZO'ZIZ | LOG‘PZT ‘9h | SIL‘FFI‘SGz | OGL*6IP‘9T | 826‘FZL‘THS | 000‘009‘6 826 'F6S'SES |e TLT‘Tge'se | 660'9LG‘LES |" soaqen® 
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870 PUBLIC FINANCE 


Interest Payments and Receipts of the Provinces.—The current burden 
of a debt in the case of a continuing organization is represented by interest payments, 
which may be offset in whole or in part by interest received on loans made to pro- 
vincially owned public utilities or to corporations or individual citizens. In a 
country where provincial public policy varies widely with regard to public ownership, 
it appears desirable to include a statement showing, for each province, the gross 
interest payments, the interest receipts, and the net interest payments. This informa- 
tion, which is subject to revision, is given below for the provincial years ended in 
1938. (See text at p. 866 for respective dates.) 


Province. Ties ee ot ree Noid on 
Paid. hart ai Paid. Capita.1 
$ $ $ $ 
Printe Edward Ishandis x: fe ee... ao a be 292,050 Nil 292,050 3-11 
Nova Beotia. co aii Sees $5.03 Week wt, fe aoe Se ke 3,925,357 914,227 3,011,130 5-49 
New Brunswick cease we ee 3,529,594 444,816 3,084,778. |: 6-98 
" QU BOG is acted saints Gite ats nieinestian wie Tene aepe ares 6,534, 205 919,314 5,614,891 1-77 
Ontario.fah sine ncaa od cen i p eat eae ee 27,037,065 9,548,178 17,488, 887 4-69 
Marmttoba tac: Sh accsen or et arose est tetas eee oe 5, 763, 846 1,892,588 3,871, 258 5-38 
Saskatchewan rors ee fee aes cee eee 6,711,715 1,784,158 4,927,557 5-24 
DADGEGA Aig ste recuse oar area ta ns een amit 3,937,224 608, 225 3,328,999 4-25 
British Celimpia, vase cee, «0: oto Ste ee 8,053, 190 339, 660 7,713,530 10-14 


1 Estimates of population on which these figures are based are given at p. 103. 


Section 3.—Municipal Public Finance.* 


The existence of local self-governing units has always been characteristic of 
democratic societies, and nowhere more so than in Canada. ‘The struggle for 
responsible government was naturally accompanied by an agitation for local self- 
government in the cities and towns of Canada and, after responsible government 
had been conceded, a complete system of municipalities was established throughout 
the old Province of Canada by the Municipal Act of 1849. Under the division of 
powers made by the British North America Act between the Dominion and the 
Provincial Governments, legislation regarding municipal government, being a local 
matter, was naturally assigned to the provinces, which differ considerably with 
regard to their types of municipal organization. Thus, in Prince Edward Island the 
only incorporated municipalities are the City of Charlottetown and seven incor- 
porated towns. In British Columbia seven of the 33 cities have fewer than 1,000 
people, while there are no towns at all and only 18 villages; again, in the same 
Province the rural districts are mainly administered from the Provincial capital, 
there being only 28 rural municipalities. Finally, in Saskatchewan and Alberta 


_* Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch issues statements on ‘‘Financial Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 10,000 Population and 
Over’’, on ‘‘Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities’, and on ‘‘Assessment Valuations of Municipalities’’. 
For a list of publications see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Finance’’. 

t For a brief outline of the rise of the municipal system of Ontario, see 1922-23 Year Book, p. 108. 
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there exist local improvement districts (areas that have not as yet been organized 
into rural municipalities) where the taxes are levied, collected, and expended by 
the Provincial Governments. Such districts, however, may be regarded as on the 
way to becoming self-governing rural municipalities. Their statistics are there- 
fore included in Table 33. 


33.—Municipalities in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, 1937. 


Other Local Subur- 


Province. Cities. Towns. | Villages. | Counties. tases ge ies ;_ | Total. 
palities. | Districts.| palities. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

P.E. Island....... 1 ay Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 8 
Nova Scotia...... 2 43 : 24 re " 69 
New Brunswick... 3 | 20 2 15 Nil # > 40 
Geers back. 26 106 304 76 1,037 ¥y 7 1,549 
OMANION is ee: 27 146 156 382 5713 fe ~ 938 
Manitoba......... 4 314 22 Nil 112 | . 5 174 
Saskatchewan..... 8 82 382 . 302 82 Nil 856 
AL DOTS ha ies al - 7 53 146 . 158 240 s, 604 
British Columbia.. 33 Nil 18 . 28 Nil 7 79 

Totals........ 111 488 1,030 129 24232 322 5 4,317 

1 Nova Scotia has 18 counties, some of which are ‘municipalities’, while others are divided into ‘muni- 
cipalities’. 2 There are 43 counties in all, geographically, but a number are united for municipal 
purposes. 3 Officially known as ‘townships’. 4 Includes Flinflon Municipal District. 


Municipal Revenue from Taxation.—As a result of accumulated borrowings 
to meet conditions peculiar to the depression, the relentless advance of interest 
charges against realizable taxation has brought about a condition in many muni- 
cipalities where expenditures are out of all proportion to receipts, in spite of the 
fact that the trend of interest rates has been definitely downwards. It is natural 
under such conditions that the general subject of taxation should receive the in- 
creasing attention of the public and, of all forms of taxation, the imposition of 
municipal taxes—where the tax is applied broadly to assessed valuations placed on 
homes and other real property and on incomes and business—hits the ratepayer’s 
pocket most directly. | 

In view of the wide public interest in municipal taxation, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics published a bulletin giving as complete a picture as is possible of tax 
levies and taxation receipts of municipalities, classified into cities, towns, and rural 
municipalities, by provinces, for the years 1913-37.* The following summary 
table, taken therefrom, gives figures of tax receipts for these years so far as they 
are available. Unfortunately, there are certain inconsistencies and omissions, as 
between provinces, which cannot be overcome owing to the lack of uniformity in 
the collection of municipal data. 


* See the bulletin ‘‘Municipal Tax Levies and Receipts, by Provinces’’, obtainable from the Dominion 
Statistician. 
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34.—Tax Receipts of Municipalities in Canada, by Provinces, 1913-37. 


Year. | P.E.I.1] N.S. N.B.2 Que Ont Man Sask. Alta 1BAGs 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1913... | 3 ) 
1914... : 
1915... .1| 8 33, 288, 115 
OUGe alt | 32,131,489 } 
DOL saeett 33, 222,593} | 3 | 9,382,099 
1918; 3,462,587 36,628,407 3 | 3 10,630,355 
L9T9. 3,443, 681 47,001,911 14,096,799 
1920....]}} 4,099,780 | 53,929,349] | 15,519,092 
190s 4,727,730 60,400, 650 22,278,621 14, 664, 292 
1922 ee. 3 5,229,302 3 57,311,990 27,314, 503 14,627,777 
OQ Saree 6,367,966 58,857,190 | | 26,079,908 14,506, 982 
1924 6,184,398 64,236,251} 94,526,271 26,009, 764} 10, 706, 183]13, 856, 416 
1925.20). 6,012,030 65,654,871) 94,559,210 27,245,639] 9,694, 632)14, 748, 216 
1926.... 6,397,612 67,779,258} 96,703,171 26,300, 069] 12,433, 696]14, 858,435 
1027 6,576, 609 71,044,091} 103,426,618 26, 241, 928)10,572, 85315, 208, 181 
1928: s¢3 116,801,365 62,619,679] 107,449,970 27,369,597] 9,583, 254/16, 153, 676 
1929.... | 6,813,918 69,450,228) 116,693,006 26, 612, 226/11,005, 241/17, 345,523 
1930.2... 6, 642,094 73,337,620) 120,627,896 20,779, 829}10, 424, 676/17, 989,046 
1931....| 168,646/6, 605,580 |2,598,910 |73,761,481) 122,316, 767| 6, 998, 9634/18, 392, 914110, 255, 692|18, 260, 430 


1932....| 145,830}6, 613,675 [2,441,063 |79, 612,584 


1933....| 156,135/6,440,471 |2,295,247 |79,471, 242] 116,920, 000)17, 104,553/15,822, 648) 11, 661,595)17,521,554 
1934....| 164, 158)7, 108,035 |2, 207, 230?/59,729,9735| 117,892,884)18, 187, 714|16, 624, 783/12, 218,328]/18, 002,475 
1935....} 168, 262/7,273,053 |2,353,811 |59,253,714| 122, 108,912/16, 622,464) 16,769, 993/10, 900, 409|17, 185,917 
1936....| 186,152|7,403,541 [5,033,039 665,445,212) 121,825, 930|18, 342, 869/16,672,335]11,325,644)17,070, 680 
1937....| 198,127/4,804,779 |5,090, 231 |65,354,034| 120,502,561/19, 127, 157|11,376, 192/11, 405, 962/18, 006, 961 


1 Statistics are for Charlottetown only. 2 Cities of Saint John, Moncton, and Fredericton only 
for 1931-33; for Saint John and Moncton only for 1934 and 1935. 3 Figures not available. 4The 
figure shown is for all municipalities except cities. 5 Statistics are not comparable with those for 
previous years owing to modification of provincial reports. 6 Statistics of taxation receipts covering 
all municipalities were published for the first time in 1936. 


Municipal Assessments.—The chief basis of municipal tax revenue is the 
real estate within the limits of the municipalities; though, as indicated above, in 
certain provinces personal property, income, and business carried on are also taxed. 
General taxes are normally assessed at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the 
assessed valuations. In the Prairie Provinces, the values of improvements made 
to real property are often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatchewan, where 
the taxable valuations of buildings are about 13 p.c. of the taxable valuations of 
lands, and in Alberta, where they are about 26 p.c. of the taxable valuations of lands, 
as shown in Table 35. 


There are various reasons for fluctuations in assessment valuations, owing to 
differences in laws and varying practices with regard to assessment in the various 
classes of municipalities throughout Canada.* Lands in the West, valuations for 
which in earlier years were somewhat inflated, have of late been assessed on a 
sounder basis, and in some provinces the Equalization Boards have placed a more 
equitable valuation on lands as among the various rural municipalities. 


P| * This subject is dealt with more fully in the special report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
Assessment Valuations by Provinces’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 


121, 284,311|17, 290, 889/17, 616, 414/12, 032,471)17,089,972 — 
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35.—Total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, by Provinces, 1933-37. 


Nors.—Corresponding figures for 1927 and 1928 are given at p. 824 of the 1930 Year Book and for 1929-32 
at p. 874 of the 1936 Year Book. Data for earlier years are given in previous editions. 


Taxable Real Property. 


Total 


i Personal Exempted 
Province. Income Taxable 
Land eters nS Valuations.’ KBuiakS 
Buildings. 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 

Pea: 1933 |} 33,731, 795 6,307,809 40,220,965 5, 183,790 

1934 33,987,896 6,217,767 40,385, 822 5,187,040 

1935 2 34,065,474 6,322,012 3 40,388,851 8,225,030 

1936 | 34,131,877 6,427,925 40,561, 202 8,259,050 

1937 34,305,065 6,421,647 | 40, 728,099 8,146,550 
INS stones 1933 |} 139,323,274 22,616, 6034 1,198,4364 | 174,180,858 45,513, 267 

1934 137,808,458 22,071,5124 1,081, 1824 | 171,701,982 44,961,175 

1935 2 137,172,626 22,298, 2944 1,133,3934 | 171,345,143 47,309,476 

1936 | 137,076,180 22,796, 4044 725,3484 | 171,109,587 45,940, 264 

1937 186,324,890 21,157, 2564 1,068,2154 | 219,257,116 47,866,312 
N. Baws 1933 {| 129,634,462 19,580,954 | 149,215,416 |) 

1934 126,366,539 19,333,049 2 145,699,588 i 2 

1935 2 123,570,899 18, 227,865 141,798,764 

1936 117,976,386 13,072,457 28,024,270 168,456, 159 64,319, 825 

1937 123,329,347 14,584,307 28,622,121 | 173,705,975 52,009, 103 
Que..:...s- 1933 {]2,192,446,982 2,240,825,176 741, 701,3105 

1934 2,184,368,606 2,233,093,702 743,230, 6115 

1935 2 2,173,591,643 3 3 2,224,039,302 734,498, 1535 

1936 2,146,101,583 | 2,199,369,834 738,067, 7465 

1937 2,130,452,112 2,180,743,058 | 748,078,8915 
OnbOs eee 1933 |1,298,794,571 |2,817,352,141 |) 105,838,712 |8,163,733,491 | 578,130,065 

1934 |1,266,175,295 |2,702,400,638 86,035,072 |3,023,011,441 587,889, 203 

1935 2 2,685,249,332 3 71,500,340 {3,000,835,872 | 380,845,652? 

1936 |1,263,202,479 |2,679,132,724 10,930,8548 !3,002,146,474 | 386,428,5077 

1937 |1,312,183,104 |2,677,749,749 | 8,633,9108 |3,003,425,657 | 391,910,347? 
Man....... 1933 502,767,941 5,769,755 517,628,197 | 162,430,924 

1934 495,428,343 5,595, 233 509, 753, 890 162, 235,639 

1935 2 471,645,195 5,479,320 8 487,829,469 159,039,314 

1936 461,402,958 5,329,075 | 477, 221,364 159,619,526 

1937 455,012,254 5,398,365 471, 012, 168 | 160,179,240 
Sask......1933 | 959,838,291 |1,076,520,081 1,115,773,324 

1934 | 950,175,177 |1,067,714,102 1,106,016,437 

1935 | 941,489,766 |1,058,009,449 3 3 1,096,061, 102 

1936 | 932,992,544 |1,049,145,800- 1 ‘087, 413,856 

1937 | 913,548,145 {1,030,218,868 1,068,558,074 J 
Altaaiatis 1933 | 445,610,003! | 567,605,428! |) (| 586,965,175 

1934 | 437,678,242! | 560,408,966! | 577,407,878 

1935 | 383,233,937! | 501,630,807! 3 3 518,180,058 

1936 | 384,883,284! } 501,092,352! 519,710,605 |) 

1987 | 454,250,660! | 570,663,0478 588,072,856 1,381, 988° 
BeCwnars 1933 | 277,291,181 | 640,461,800 } 640,461,800 | 145,988,409 

1934 | 268,996,902 625, 762,235 625,762,235 146, 434, 234 

1935 | 243,225,090 583,756,323 $ 3 583, 756,323 146, 685, 827 

1936 | 242,488,675 452,684,537 452,684,537 146,925, 242 

1937 | 280,845,861 | 440,372,156 440,372,156 | 150,939,644 
Totals... ..1933 |) 8,099,843,904)1 8,629,004,40211 | | 

1934 7,934, 245,78311 8,432,832,97511 

1935 10 7,768,691,74811 10 10 8,264,234,88411 10 

1936 7,078, 2¢44,39711 8,118,673,61811 

1937 7,648,427,4881! 8,185,875,1591! 


1 Includes certain taxable valuations not specified. 2 Not available. 3 No assessment in 
“aa province. 4In Nova Scotia personal property and income assessments for cities are for Sydney, 
5 Includes property temporarily exempted. 6 Corporation income only. 7 Cities only. 
3 ie 1937 figures include $1,381,988 statutory exemptions for municipal districts not separable. 9 Muni- 
cipal districts only. 10 Complete totals not available. 4 Jn interpreting these totals, footnotes 
f. to the constituent items should be noted. 
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Bonded Indebtedness.—Like other Canadian governing bodies the munici- 
palities of the greater part of Canada borrowed rather freely during the boom period 
of 1900-12, and again during the nineteen-twenties. The figures of Table 36 show 
that there was an increase in 1937 over 1936 in the Provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, and Quebec; the others showed a decrease. 


36.—Total Bonded Indebtedness of All Classes of Municipalities, by Provinces, 1919-37. 


Notr.—Figures are for gross debenture debt unless otherwise indicated. 


Prince 


Year nein Nova Scotia. | p, fae Te Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LOO Tran secures iss 970, 100 17,863,881 _ 11, 188, 467 199, 705, 568 243,226,877 
O20 ei ecciesouheretacen ee 1,086,500 19,192,462 10,841,466 224, 269,714 269,727,271 
LOOT Ee Riatccoiotete crseberer cs 1,202, 200 22,451,743 7,578, 567 230,955,538 317, 613, 283 
L922 oe cele vaosseiege crerorteet are 1,254,900 238,541,759 10,025,633 246, 920,376 349,276, 606 
1023 Mk aches eles aioe aie 1,290, 800 24, 248, 782 7,974,362 260, 907,356 | 376,512,002 
DO 2G where sPaysloiatelel auoys ees 1,148,550 25,348, 664 17,350, 225 276,834,787 — 430,010,501 
SL PAa a mene ans a Hy 1,163,050 25, 722,635 10,660, 863 281,213, 213 405,178,853 
HOQG aciare sbonsiss see an pareoats 1,247,545 26,281,152 17,091,550 296, 746,090 413,474, 813 
LOD 0 cipetsjaioke Ecostore 1,452,425 28,381,616 15, 707,699 3138, 416, 960 434,464,056 
1928 vocrs spake olustoetoine 1,515,125 29,049,412 19,584,335 335, 784, 811 435,912,807 
1929 or stones cf cos cay gece 1,598, 624 29,029,119 21,343,890 352,291,456 451,936,592 
LOO atte ravers cies oepexe ais 1,868,211 30,182,264 | 20,942, 9881 384, 763,515 485, 280, 182 
19D E, Saprcnsak cae ies + 1,959,672 31,386,025 22,165,501 427,815,926 499,002,074 
LOBQ SEE PRE es SIRE 2,129,350 31,606, 140 24,752,873 463,613, 696 504,755,977 
LOSS AER ete ores Otte oe 2,147,650 32,772,717 24,667,909 479,608,472 494,433,956 
LOSE Re, ie cisieie a5, rent oe 2,348,275 33,318,115 26,495,037 493, 867,826 483,952,700 
LOG Eau At itateorrae sak 2,479,550 83, 866, 913 27,538,898 500, 788,727 461,653, 182 
LOB. G ier nhratveteacel terse 2,510,675 84,211,220 26,796,910 513,113,001 431,546,483 
b> gi payee ER eee 2,901,175 34,695,716 26,591,813 513,533,544 425,744, 206 
Manitoba Saskatchewan.? Alberta British Total.3 
; } ; Columbia. : 
$ $ $ $ $ 
10107 tics ope aeren 55,562,788 39,585, 3884 66,870, 4644 94,741,615 729,715, 148 
L920 is % oS cect 57,820,588 40,611,271 57,205, 2754 96,107,911 776,862,458 
iA ya Depa Saeed LORS ee tt 65,463, 239 41,180,255 53,429,5584 97,495, 984 837,370,367 
1922 hi. Daierincil acer 68,811,040 59,719,165 60,832, 6504 98,761,630 919,143,759 
Ra teinmess 4 Setiinn ehh 73, 908, 963 59,011,174 70,999, 6114 96,273, 987 971,127,037 
1024 Te eee 73,944, 105 57,763,699 65,414,3174 96,106,151 1,043,915, 999 
1926. ini tat eee 79,211, 867 55,835,505 57,908, 5934 99,055,201 | 1,015,949, 780 
1926 cverk 2..ee Ree 80,716,272 54,844,759 56,950, 7124 102, 853, 228 1,050, 206,121 
102i. GL ans bees eee 83,017,302 54,361,158 62,414, 6604 107,376, 118 1,100,591, 994 
BOIS Fh aes aoe ete 85,651,906 53,092,330 63, 428, 8534 110,124,819 | 1,134,144,398 
9929 3 en Tea 85,901, 404 54,913, 100 78,473,392 118,483, 618 1,193,971, 195 
BPOUE. aides ie atwrmay 84,879,707 59,000, 183 78,645,803 125,832,088 | 1,271,389, 941 
MOG Meae kes, gers, ce Ree 91,615,195 59,146,592 78,679,571 129,913,890 1,341, 684,446 
ROBES ois tacos eeroee: 92,471,256 59, 238, 281 76,892,413 129,332,791 1,384, 792,777 
WO SOR Rcs. < a 'o.cts! sea eee ite 96,076, 856° 57, 288, 400 69,455,181 128,094,159 1,384,545,300 
LOD ANCE. iss ese 90,767,215 55,692,110 67,886,011 127,172,942 | 1,381,500, 2316 
LOS Orla. sie catoe Soke 95,557, 1497 55,519,672 67,251, 233 127,370,560 | 1,372,025, 8848 
NOS GER meres se salts 95, 883, 6997 55,582,491 67,641, 130 125,838,619 | 1,353,124, 228 
LO Oicgiscemetels » Chess 6 94,487, 6597 55,507,932 60,964,770 122,780,368 | 1,337,207,183 


1 Statistics above the rule are not strictly comparable, owing to the varying number of municipalities 
reporting. 2 Statistics of school debt for villages and rural municipalities not included. 3 Foot- 
notes on constituent items should be noted in interpreting these totals. 4 Net debenture debt. 
5 Includes deferred liabilities, not separable. 6 Revised since the publication of the 1989 Year Book. 
7 Includes schools, 
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37.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 


Populations of 10,000 or Over, 1937. 


Province and City. 


Prince Edward 
Island— 
Charlottetown..... 
Nova Scotia— 
PRAIA 1. irce cia aces 
DVN Javsiee fects oi 
Glace Bay......... 
New Brunswick— 
Saint John......... 
Moneton. ....8..... 
Fredericton........ 
Quebec— 
A Key stn: ):) 


Lachine ehassacsoes 
Shawinigan Falls... 
St. Hyacinthe..... 
Chicoutimi. . 2... 
Valleyfield......... 
BS briGallen. ca ceeci. 6 


Sotelnsenwiteneeen ac 
Jonquiére.......... 
Thetford Mines... 
Cap de la 
Madeleine........ 
St. JérOme......... 


Wingston:.... ssn. 


SEImaNINS:. .eleeieey s 


Guelp 
PorweATenuts.s. ass ¢ 


Hefei Lit: te Seay Ee 


North Bay ...../.\'. 
Belleville: ess aha 
Galtcerir wists ce. 


Cormmwalle co ,. 3 
Woodstock......... 
Welland 


Area. 


Popu- 
lation 


as Fur- 
nished by 
Munici- 


Total 
Assessed. 
Value of 
Taxable 
Property. 


rand 
Total 
Receipts. 


Grand 
Total 
Expendi- 
tures. 


Total 
Assets. 


Total 
Liabilities. 


————$—$ | —— | | | | FSS | CT 


885, 000 
151,432 
63,582 
42,000 
31,832 
30, 154 
29,850 
26,000 
19,552 
17,600 
16,532 
14,068 
13,411 
12,850 
12,700 
12,467 
11,873 
11,509 
11,500 
11,250 


10,375 
10,172 


648,309 
153,527 
142,852 
102,704 
74,281 
32,550 
31,282 
27,426 
26,315 
24,844 
24,331 
24,020 
23,627 
23, 622 
23,450 
21,333 
20,302 
18,747 
18,155 
17,615 
16, 208 
16,153 
15, 287 
14,560 
14,410 
13,118 
12,870 
11,382 
10,924 
10,364 


9,153, 663 


99,797,270 
12,168, 259 
5,312,150 


46,301,300 
22,923,440 
10, 200, 180 


947,742,839 
121,088, 197 
41,758,500 
29,011,993 
28,606, 884 
20,094, 244 
37,120,958 
67,451,875 
19,706,568 
26,828,330 
14,716, 193 
7,100,307 
6,770,325 
11,702,902 
7,233,346 
5, 820,842 
6,003,614 
5,663,940 
4,378,080 
6,188,250 


5,831,395 
4,820,540 


974,088,170 
164,649,920 
155,084, 619 
93,272,633 
81,918,905 
26,122,591 
26,705,468 
24,170,001 
13,380,255 
16,431,975 
18,981,180 
28,748, 147 
19,046, 253 
12, 208, 926 
24,346,325 
13, 888, 108 
26,041,546 
18, 284, 102 
17, 948 , 860 
13,727,535 
15,094, 174 
14,322,343 
9,519,825 
10,326,955 
11,016,215 
8,639,537 
9,715, 604 
7,465, 645 
9,847,162 
4,864,713 


323, 629 


2,536,452 
984,695 
515,144 


2,825,040 
1,130,635 
461,945 


43, 602,062 
6,150, 903 
2,282,103 
2,020,733 
1,897,088 
1,474,015 
1,409,491 
2,223,541 

905,354 
827,598 
499,175 
302, 169 
350, 939 
378,458 
244,882 
322,956 
272,508 
247,896 
293 , 298 
215,424 


192,370 
242,357 


36,481, 6412 
7,027, 1982 


6,800, 8742! | 
4,427,745? 


3,529, 9362 
1,349, 2722 
1,293, 2662 
1,160,043 2 


901, 7052} | 


991,5652 
906, 1092 
1, 228,3012 
802, 7472 
581,733? 
940,219? 
812,156? 
1,069,119 2 
854,8172 
745, 2722 
722,479? 
645,754? 


537, 8722); 
641,744 2) | 
619, 0922) | 


517,310? 
429,9102 
306, 0602 
330,991? 
473, 7512 
262, 7122 


342,858 


2,531,826 
992,989 
517,771 


2,574,299 
1,130,635 
402,332 


44,903,630 
6,366,628 
2,291,173 
2,059,635 
1,866,095 
1,504, 407 
1,405, 264 
2,108,256 

897,644 
821, 683 
494,887 
375, 156 
344, 228 
367,707 
259,397 
328, 856 
284,383 
271,071 
266, 905 
222,257 


215,712 
233,737 


3,536,040 


12,435,0141 
1,914, 8991 


788,541 


17,001,942 
7,834,338 
2,069,909 


426,375,352 
56,515, 107 
18,456, 128 
16,625,165 
14, 220,669 

7,608 , 847 
10,796,689 
16, 640,634 
10,340,717 

7,572,245 

3,645, 806 

3,731,215 

2,061, 164 
3,032,039 

1,857,398 

2,698,191 

2,231,934 

2,441,449 
2,933,753 

1,527,637 


1,927,066 
2,037,136 


2,729,628 


22,516,970 
4,025,704 
1,976,918 


10,356,086 
7,235,731 
1,053,023 


415,996,088 
55,643,986 
18,055,597 
18,572,544 

9,557,364 
7,661,711 
10, 649, 243 
15, 216, 722 
9,038,807 
7,271,270 
2,055,010 
2,896, 043 
1,790, 135 
2,397,873 
1,297,522 
1,683, 664 
2,206,383 
2,512,774 
2,882, 266 

547,412 


1,821,602 
1,196,895 


1 Tn addition there were capital assets amounting to over $13,000,000 for Halifax and over $3,000,000 


for Sydney. 


the major portion of receipts. 


89187—563 


2 Total receipts are not available; this figure of total tax collections represents by far 


3 Owing to a revision of the system of reporting municipal statistics, 
incomplete returns only are available for receipts, expenditures, assets, and liabilities. 
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37.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 
Populations of 10,000 or Over, 1937—concluded. 


al, oe 7 

ation ota 

i ive F aa ge ee noe "Petal Total Total 
rovince and City. rea. |nishe y alue o ota Sei one 

Monies Taxable Reseipta’ pier ee Assets. | Liabilities. 
pality. Property. 

Manitoba— acres. No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Winnipeg........... 15, 287 215,814 1/202, 933, 208 2 2 47,712,0903) 80,000,413 
Brandon’. eee 5,427 16,4611] 11,289,948 2 2 3,994, 2403 4,559,767 
St. Boniface........ 11,642 16,2751) 8,771,970 2 2 6,677,4753 8,583, 805 

Saskatchewan— : 

Reza: .ba.niccmice 8,936 54,2501] 42,241,360 | 5,711,504 5,781,797 | 27,719,512 18,937,412 
Saskatoon.......... 8,000 42,5001) 33,107,821 4,893,734 4,651,923 | 21,462,912 17,897,147 
Moose Jaw......... 9,760 19,5001) 16,808,075 1,459,507 1,482,341 | 12,721,287 7,147,906 
A Allbertet cn 9,713 11,3501) 6,797,804 590,306 574,906 4,911,010 3,839,041 
erta— 
Caleary ., peat 25,920 83,3041] 60,427,489 | 5,258,762 5,074, 768 2 25,709,503 
Edmonton. cee 27,200 87,0341] 53,948, 165 9,308, 206 6,879, 263 2 32,638, 006 
Lethbridge..'..-... 6,944 13,5204) 9,550,115 840,381 767,272 2 4,285,441 
Medicine Hat...... 10,880 10,0001) 6,985,600 686, 623 650, 617 2 2,852,578 

British Columbia— , 

Vancouver......... 27,965 270,000 |216,966,863 | 13,202,063 | 14,124,988 | 88,779,100 80,625, 403 

Wactoria \ eae: 4,637 39,000 | 38,804,415 5,951,089 5,762,501 | 18,849,486 14,410, 623 

New Westminster..! 3,481 20,500 | 16,445,148 2,012,998 2.124913 8,213,471 7,122,102 

eect of 1936 figure. 2 Not available. 3 Real property and public utility assets not 
included 


Section 4.—National Wealth and Income. 
Subsection 1.—National Wealth. 


A general idea of the size and composition of the national wealth is essential 
for the intelligent consideration of many problems, both national and international, 
although, in view of the numerous elements of uncertainty in a calculation of this 
nature, the statistics must be regarded as indicative rather than as strictly accurate; 
when carefully prepared they hold a very important place in a national statistical 
system. 

There are several methods of computing national wealth, i.e., the aggregate 
value of the public and private property within the nation apart oe undeveloped 
natural resources. Perhaps the most familiar of these methods is that of working 
back to capital values through income tax returns, but this can be applied only 
in countries where small as well as large incomes are assessed for income tax. A 
second method is that of estimation from probate returns, the value of the estates 
of deceased persons being regarded as representative. A third is that of a complete 
census, based upon a canvass of the individual. A fourth method, namely, the 
so-called ‘inventory’ method, is often employed.* The estimate of Canada’s 
wealth herein presented is based on the inventory principle, i.e., an attempt is 
made to secure for the nation an approximation of the businessman’s inventory of 
his possessions. This method consists in totalling the amounts invested in agri- 
culture, manufacturing, dwellings, etc. It does not include the value of undeveloped 
natural resources but only natural wealth that has been appropriated. 

The first official estimate of national wealth issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics was for 1921, being based on the census data of that year. The national 
wealth was then placed at $22,195,000,000. Later estimates were $25,673,000,000 
for 1925 and $27,668,000,000 for 1927. The estimates for 1921, 1925, and 1927 are 
not exactly comparable with those for 1929 and 1933 given in Table 38, but are 
sufficiently so for most purposes. The 1929 estimate presents a picture at the peak of 


* An explanation of method and of the background of early estimates of national wealth as applied to 
Canada will be found in the article ‘‘The Wealth of Canada and Other Nations’ by R. H. Coats, Dominion 
Statistician, published in the Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, October, 1919. 
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prosperity, whereas that of 1933 reflects the writing down of values resulting from 
the depression. The 1933 estimate is the latest that has been published. 

Wealth of Canada by Items, 1929 and 1933.—In the items showing the 
composition of-the national wealth, as set out in Table 38, care has been taken to 
exclude all duplication. For instance, the item “Fisheries” includes only capital 
invested in primary operations. Capital invested in fish-canning and -curing estab- 
lishments is included with ‘‘Manufactures”, though this also might be considered 
as part of the wealth connected with “Fisheries”. Similarly, the items for ‘““Manu- 
factures” do not include lands and buildings in urban centres that are shown under 
the heading “‘Urban Real Property’’.* 


* A fuller explanation of the composition of the separate items is contained in the bulletin ‘‘Canada’s 
National Wealth”, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 


38.—Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and Per Capita 
Distribution of Component Items, 1929 and 1933. 
Nore.—For discussion of these items, see p. 871 of the 19838 Year Book and the bulletin referred to above. 


yond: 
Aggregate Percentages mounts 
: : per Head of 
Classification. Amounts. of Totals. Population’ 
1929. 1933. 1929. 1933. 1929. 1933. 
Farm values (land, buildings, implements, $'000 $'000 p-C. D.C. $ $ 
machinery, and live stock)................ 6,308,353] 4,760,844 20-17 18-48] 629-01) 445-738 
Agricultural products in the possession of 
farmers-and: trad6rs ince. os seer erento te ee 1,631,124] 802,946 5-22 3-11] 162-64 75-17 
Totals, Agricultural Wealth......... 7,939,477| 5,563,790 25-39 21-59)) 791-65} 520-90 
Mines (capital employed)................... 867,021} — 800,292 2-77 3-10 86-45} 74-930 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw 
materials, pulpwood, and capital invested 
in woods operations) .:.. 0.2.24. ee lees ee ce 2,299,903} 2,090,821 7-35 8-11] 229-33) 195-75 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, 
etc., in primary operations)............... 33,935 25,380 0-11 0-10} 3-38 2-38 


Beal cae ee ptaions, (cal iea Siege ten 
ands and buildings other than office build- 
ings and in equipment, materials, etc.)....| 1,003,070) 1,309,801 3:21 5-08] 100-02) 122-63 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, and 

estimate for capital in rural lands and 


BM sey ae oc ee anes pat als - 1,421,430} 949,721 4-55 3-69]) 141-78 88-92 
anufactures (materials on hand and stocks 
in process, duplication excluded)........... 837,805) 368,070 2-68 1-43 83-54 34-46 


ect, ieabet te and ila lal Rial 
of capital invested in machinery and tools 
and atoriele on hand)... 7 es he Goa as 137,685 32,385 0-44 0-13 13-78 3-03 
Trading establishments (estimate of the 

value of furniture and fixtures, equipment 


Pee 11,039,584) 708,043] 3-82) 2-75] 103-60] 66-29 

erials on hand)... 
gee ee oy ead PS ae rf ene 3,321,033) 3,365,464 10-62 13-06} 331-14) 315-09 
cquipment) oe ect Jn mone anc] 940,111] 228,704] 0-77] 0-87] 28-041 20-04 


Telephones (cost of property and equipment) . 291,589} 330,491 0-93 1-28 29-07 30-94 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and 

exempted property and estimate for under- 

valuation by assessors and for roads, 


BEWOLS CLG.) 5 ion rc cvie poms HERR es Bs 8,251,011) 6,918,530 26-38 26-83) 822-72) 647-27 
C (a i 

Te Gms ease cn eH Lau oso] zoom) 0-7] 1-04 mets] 28-06 
H : 

Mar, 31, 190 and 1984) nnn nscs,s| 405,346) 502,264] 1-30] 1-95) 40-49) 47-02 
Shipping (including aircraft)................. 150,827) 185,506 0-48 0-53 15-04 12-69 
Smolen senisterO).-ca-iccseweescocs eee) 090: 089)., .202.211] 2-21] od-Gal 68-81] “ 30-72 
Us ES CSG aaa ay eae ta 532,972} 689,333 170 2-68 53-14 64-54 


Household furnishings, clothing, etc. (value 
eetunsted from production ‘and ede) 1 o70,o0] 012,207] 4-86]. 3-84] 186-60] 8852 
Specie, coin, and other currency held by the 
Government, chartered banks, and the 


Benlaeblinst. boule losis saith is __ 201,030 186,362) _0-64)_— 0-72] 20-04)___—17-45 
Grand Totals...................... 31,275,814|25, 768,236] 100-00] 100-00) 3,118-54| 2,412-53 


ws sa a a aa a I a ae NC A a ES a 


1 These averages are based on the estimates of population as given in Table 39. 
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Aggregate and Per Capita Wealth, by Provinces, 1929 and 1933.—For 
1933 Ontario and Quebec led in absolute wealth, but Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
British Columbia came first in per capita wealth. In 1929 the provinces held the 
same relative places, both as regards aggregate and per capita wealth. 


39.—Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and 
Per Capita Analyses, 1929 and 1933. 


Nore.—Figures for 1921 and 1925 are given at pp. 849-850 of the 1927-28 Year Book, and for 1927 at 
p. 870 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Percentage Retiniated Percentage Pie 
Waar anedePravines: Estimated Distribu- Population Distribu- Capita 
Wealth. tion of J Sy tion of Wealth 
Wealth. une et Population. - 
Ce No. ioe 

1929. : 4 7 : 
Prince Hidward Island............... 167,117,000 0-54 88,000 0-88 1,899 
Noval Seotiawsnninest cn ec cen enon 925,822,000 2-96 515,000 5-14 1,798 
Newsbrons wicks. 5. tant eee ce 855,511,000 2-74 404,000 4-03 2,118 
Qushecwem phew es ees tee nee 8,403,854, 000 26-87 | 2,772,000 27-64 3,032 
OMPATIOPiereceertk ca: created ane cate 10, 655,562,000 34-07 | 3,334,000 33-24 3,196 
Manitebarnt: rei tiles on fod an 1,979, 141,000 6-33 677,000 6-75 2,923 
Saskatchewan “10 gone cee 3,088,281, 000 9-87 883,000 8-80 3,497 
INL DOLbANn Ee rth Deke he eee mere cine 2,427,957, 000 7-76 684,000 6°82 3,550 
British’ Columbia... es. oek ee ecko 2,756,844, 000 8-81 659, 000 6°57- 4,183 

SYEURON Seine koe hes ee TE 2 seo tie 15,725,000 0-05 4,000 0-04 1 
Totals, 1929............. 31, 275,814,000 100-00 | 10,029,0002 100-002 3,119 

1933. 

Prince Edward Island............... 138,699,000 0-54 | 89,000 0-83 1,558 
INOVA SCOURS Ete cue ween panei aia, Ate 790,290,000 3-07 522,000 4-89 1,514 
News Brunswick. niente. se onl oe: 730, 297,000 2-83 420,000 3-93 1,739 
Quebots cd. Macs ek aie eo te BO Pos wl OL,000 26-15 2,970,000 27-81 2,269 
CONGATiO’ ak diac oe tee ates 8,795,801, 000 34-14 | 3,564,000 32-99 2,468 
IMeItOb a Re ae, CMa ee ane beeen 1,562, 421,000 6-06 710,000 6-75 2,201 
Saskatchewanncca. milesssedetesbeee 2,527, 147,000 9-81 932,000 8-90 rope A bk 
IN IDENG Ae ee tiiar eis RR aeiates otters ae ...| 2,035,576, 000 7-90 748, 000 7-09 oa 
British Columbia.......... A eR 2,430,890,000 9-43 712,000 6-67 3,414 

DV ATRONG coe Sette le Seay EN oe Seay ee 18,934,000 0-07 4,000 0-04 1 
Totals, 3933 ccs. 5 seco 25, 768,236,000 100-00 | 10,681,0002 100-002 2,413 


1As the statistics for Yukon are uncertain, the per capita estimate of wealth is not shown. 
2 Includes the population of the Northwest Territories: 9,000 in 1929 and 10,000 in 1938, 0-09 p.c. in both 
cases. 
Analyses of Itemized Wealth, by Provinces, 1929 and 1933.— Detailed 
statistics of the wealth of each province by leading items are given at pp. 882-883 
of the 1986 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—National Income. 


The subject of the national income is dealt with at pp. 889-896 of the 19388 
Year Book, under the following headings: definition of national income, approaches 
to the measurement of national income, and income tax statistics as a measure of 
national income. The statistics shown under the last-named heading have been 
transferred to Subsection 3 of Sect. 1 of this Chapter, where they appear under the 
general heading of war tax revenue. The subject of national income as a whole 
and the revision of the method of estimation are still undergoing investigation by 
the Bureau, as outlined at p. 891 of the 1938 Year Book. Statistics for the years 
1933-34, based upon the Survey of Production, are given at p. 866 of the 1937 Year 
Book. ‘These are the latest figures published on the old basis. 
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Subsection 3.—British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada and 
Canadian Capital Invested Abroad.* 


Because of the increasing complexity and the great variety of forms invest- 
ments take and the difficulties inherent in arriving at satisfactory valuations, 
along with the continual changes in ownership in some cases, these estimates should 
be considered as approximations rather than exact representations. They are, 
however, indicative of the general proportions of the investments involved. In 
using these statistics it should be recognized that changes in value from one year to 
another do not always reflect actual capital movements between Canada and other 
countries as there are important changes in the value of ‘equity’ investments arising 
from internal operations, such as reinvested profits, for instance, which are quite 
independent of external factors. 


Revised estimates of British and foreign investments in Canada and Canadian 
investments in other countries were issued in 1938 by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Revisions went back to 1926 and revised statistics of international 
investments will be found for the years 1926 and 1929 to 1937 in tables at p. 930 
of the 1939 Year Book. Very marked changes have taken place in Canada’s 
international indebtedness during the present century. The industrial expansion in 
Canada in the years preceding the War of 1914-18 was related closely to the heavy 
inflow of capital from Great Britain. In 1914 the value of United Kingdom invest- 
ments in Canada was not much different from the value shown for recent years, 
although slightly higher than in 1926. The rapid growth in United States invest- 
ments in Canada took place after 1914. Part of this increase in the investments 
of the United States in Canada came after 1926 and there was a change in these 
investments between 1926 and 1930 of from $3,161,200,000 to $4,298,400,000. 
This influx of capital followed two contrasting channels. A large part of the capital 
was raised through the sale of new issues at New York but the capital coming to 
Canada through the channel of direct investment was also especially heavy and this 
capital invested directly in Canada has given to such United States investments 
a particular character. Since 1930 there has been a reduction in the value of United 
States investments in Canada, as a result of the redemption of Canadian securities 
owned in the United States, changes in the values of equity investments in Canada, 
and other factors. 


In 1937 the indebtedness abroad of Canadian governments amounted to 
$1,698,000,000 of which $514,200,000 represented government securities held by 
British investors and $1,180,600,000 government securities held by residents of 
the United States. The total non-resident investments in Canadian railways, 
$1,632,900,000, was about the same as the total government securities held abroad, 
but the British investments predominated in this group, being $1,065,600,000 
compared with a United States investment of $538,500,000. In most other classes 
of investment the amounts owned in the United States were larger than the British 
although the latter were generally substantial. 


In appraising Canada’s international indebtedness, consideration must also 
be given to Canadian investments abroad. These have grown from $1,352,800,000 


—— 


* Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This subject is treated more fully in the bulletins ‘‘British and Foreign Capital Invested in 
Canada and Canadian Capital Invested Abroad, 1926-36’’, ‘‘Canadian Balance of International Payments — 
A Study of Methods and Results’’ and recent reports on direct investments, obtainable from the Domin- 
ion Statistician. For a list of the publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX. 
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in 1926 to $1,757,900,000 in 1937. The principal growth was in Canadian portfolio 
holdings of United States securities although considerable amounts of the securities 
of Latin American and European governments were also acquired in the earlier 
part of the period. The increase in the holdings of these miscellaneous investments 
in other countries has been greater than the increase in total Canadian investments 
abroad, as there has been a very marked reduction in the net assets of the Canadian 
banks in other countries during this period. 

For 1937, Canadian capital in other countries is estimated at $1,757,900,000. 
The largest part of this, about $1,097,600,000, was invested in the United States 
and was principally in the form of direct investments in railways and branch and 
subsidiary plants and in portfolio investments in the stocks and bonds of United 
States governments and corporations. Investments in other countries include 
a miscellaneous item of $382,000,000 representing an estimate of Canadian holdings 
of other foreign securities such as the bonds of Latin American and European 
governments. Direct investments in other countries, largely in the British West 
Indies and Latin America, amounted to $169,600,000. | 

Of further interest, in considering the relative importance of Canada’s inter- 
national indebtedness in the nation’s economic life, is the place Canadian capital 
occupies in the total amount of capital invested in Canada. It is estimated that 
the amount of capital invested in Canada is about $18,000,000,000. ‘This sum 
includes the bonded indebtedness of Dominion, provincial, and municipal govern- 
ments, investments in railways, all manufacturing concerns, mines and metal 
industries, public utilities, trading establishments, finance, insurance, land, and 
mortgages. It does not include private capital in domestic enterprises such as farms, 
homes, etc. Of this sum, it is estimated that 62 p.c., or over $11,000,000,000, is 
owned in Canada; about 22 p.c., or $3,932,400,000, in the United States; 15 p.c., or 
$2,684,800,000, in the United Kingdom; and less than 1 p.c., or $147,800,000, in 
other countries. 


Investments of Canadian Insurance Companies Operating Abroad.— 
Insurance investments, so-called, are not investments of quite the same character 
as the other items shown in the tables. The large assets in other countries held by 
Canadian insurance branches in those countries have against them, besides ordinary 
liabilities, the fiduciary interest of the policyholders. In fact, when the prospective 
claims of policyholders are considered, it appears that, on balance, there is a small 
net investment of these branches in Canada rather than a Canadian investment 
abroad. This is possible because the assets underlying the reserve funds need not 
all be held abroad. On the other hand, the fact that assets can be transferred 
between countries gives an importance to them as a factor in capital movements. 
Again, British and foreign securities held by Canadian companies in Canada have 
already been included as Canadian investments abroad. On account of the am- 
biguity of the item ‘Investments of Canadian Insurance Companies Operating in 
Other Countries” and the fact that it has already been included in another form, 
it has not been repeated in the tables. 

With regard to British and foreign insurance investments in Canada, since 
there exist net assets in Canada over all liabilities including reserves against future 
claims of Canadian policyholders, the residual amount is shown in Table 40 as a 
bona fide investment in Canada. 
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40.—Estimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada as at Dec. 31, 1937. 


_  Nore.—Net equities of policyholders, etc., outside of Canada invested in Canada through Canadian 
insurance companies operating abroad are not shown in this table for the reason given at p. 880. The 


omission does not materially affect the totals. 


Invested by Residents of— 


Type of Investment. 


United 
States. 


Other 
Countries. 


-_- | | || SESS 


United 
Kingdom. 
$’000,000 
Government Securities— 
PS GUIINOD cyte ceo cation OnE « wiiis iste ho) ohcne 317-1 
PTO WNC Aes oe ik Ree hy Ge SE ce kiten Fae ahs 61-3 
TRICU Ua eames oe Nice ern OT NOTIN Meri nae Sata 135-8 
Public Utilities— 
MUOIWAVS EH oe Etec Rie ae ee eh ae ont 1,065-6 
Other (traction, light, heat, power, telephone, etc.) 176-0 
Manufacturing— 
WY. GOCE ANG. DADET PLOGUCLS As <ciais cis. cicls sha Ssevaiciesttre 0. «2 97-0 
Metal industries....... ae i < Se ie Sea geles Meee ae 72-0 
All other manufacturing industries................ 201-0 
VIAN 2 eee eee ee eat es he nip ac ca 90-0 
Merchandising and service.............00.0ccccceceees 73:0 
TRE ATCO sort cae hrciel ae Se ant eee et NG) Ae ia sd caer. « 85:2 
Finance and mortgage corporations............-.eee0. 150-8 
Miscellaneous (agricultural lands, summer homes, 
prospecting, assets administered for persons or 
corporations residing outside Canada, etc.)........ 160-0 


Grand Totadlsyir) cee chown es ewes Mes 2684-8 


$000,000 


546-6 
430-8 
203-2 


538-5 
553-0 


354-0 
334-0 
277-0 
257-0 
145-0 
104-9 
103-4 


85-0 


3,932-4 


$’000,000 


1 


os 


bo 


Ne OC Orb © 00 


— 
AWSSSOS OH 


> 


30-0 


147-81 


1 Some indeterminate parts of the amounts shown as owned in the United Kingdom and possibly 
some shown as owned in the United States are owned by residents of other countries. 


41.—Estimated Canadian Investments Abroad as at Dec. 31, 1937. 


Norre.—Investments held abroad by Canadian insurance companies operating in other countries are 
not shown in this table for the reason given at p. 880. The omission in its net effect does not materially 


affect the totals. 


Canadian Investments in— 


Type of Investment. 


United 
Kingdom. 
$’000,000 
Canadian Government credit8.............0.eceeeeeee Nil 
Net assets of Canadian banks held outside Canada... . 10-1 
Foreign securities held in Canada by Canadian insur- 
ARCECICOIDRINES', S227. oad Sites salt 0 loser hbn adn + Sussehe a's 9-6 
ADIFOCLAUVERLINONES actos Oo vecce cla tee eke Con tale dee ees 13-2 
Miscellaneous investments.............cccceeeecceeees 8-0 
Grand: Totals. eye Tess Chee ees 40-9 


United 
States. 


$000,000 


Nil 
101-5 


161-2 
327-9 
507-0 


1,097-6 


Other 
Countries. 


$’000,000 


30-9 
8-4 
28-5 
169-6 
382-0 


619-4 


Total. 


$000,000 


30-9 
120-0 


199-3 
510-7 
897-0 


—— 


1,757-9 


CHAPTER XXII.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE. 


CONSPECTUS. 
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In this chapter are assembled the statistics regarding financial institutions and 
transactions, other than those pertaining to insurance, which are dealt with separately 
in Chapter XXIII. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


Section 1.—Historical Sketch. 


At pp. 900-905, inclusive, of the 1988 Year Book there appears a historical 
sketch of currency and banking in Canada, in which certain features of a central 
banking system were traced that finally led up to the establishment of the Bank 
of Canada. In chronological order these were:— 

1. Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 

2. The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900, and designed to 
effect greater co-operation among the banks in the issue of notes, in credit control, 
and in various aspects of bank activities. 

3. The Central Gold Reserves, established by the Bank Act of 1913. 


4. Rediscount Facilities, although originated as a war measure by the Finance 
Act of 1914, were made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act of 
1923, which empowered the Minister of Finance to issue Dominion notes to the banks 
on the deposit by them of approved securities. This legislation provided the banks 
with a means of increasing their legal tender cash reserves at will. 


Section 2.—The Bank of Canada. 
Subsection 1.—The Bank of Canada Act and Its Amendments. 


C. 43 of the Statutes of 1934, “An Act to incorporate the Bank of Canada”, 
provided for the establishment of a central bank in Canada. The capital of the Bank 
was originally $5,000,000, divided into shares of $50 par value. These shares were 
offered for public subscription by the Minister of Finance on Sept. 17, 1934, and were 
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largely oversubscribed. The maximum allotment to any one individual or corpora- 
tion was 15 shares. Shares of the Bank could be held only by British subjects 
ordinarily resident in Canada, or by corporations controlled by British subjects 
ordinarily resident in Canada. The maximum holding permitted one person was 
50 shares. The Bank commenced business on Mar. 11, 1935. 


By an amendment to the Act, passed at the 1936 session of Parliament, the 
capitalization of the Bank was increased to $10,100,000 by the sale of $5,100,000 
Class ‘‘B” shares to the Minister of Finance; the original shareholders were 
designated Class ‘‘A”’. 


The Bank of Canada Act was further amended in 1938 (c. 42 of the Statutes of 
1938). By this legislation the capital of the Bank was reduced from $10,100,000 to 
$5,000,000 divided into 100,000 shares of the par value of $50 each to be exchanged 
for the Class ‘‘B” shares held by the Minister of Finance which were to be cancelled by 
the Bank of Canada. All ‘‘A’”’ shares, held by the public, were purchased for the sum 
of $59-20 each plus accrued dividends, and these certificates were also cancelled. 
This legislation, therefore, brought the Bank of Canada under complete government 
ownership. Owing to changes in constitution and ownership, adjustments were 
made in the method of appointing directors as well as in other directions. 


The Bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends of 43 p.c. per annum from 
its profits after making such provision as the Board thinks proper for bad and doubt- 
ful debts, depreciation in assets, pension funds, and all such matters as are properly 
provided for by banks. The remainder of the profits will be paid into the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund of Canada and to the Rest Fund of the Bank in specified 
proportions until the Rest Fund is equal to the paid-up capital, when all the remain- 
ing profits will be paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities of the Dominion and the provinces without 
restriction if of a maturity not exceeding two years, and in limited amounts if of 
longer maturity: short-term securities of the Dominion or provinces may be 
rediscounted. It may also buy and sell short-term securities of British Dominions, 
the United States, or France without restriction, if maturing within six months, 
-and such securities having a maturity exceeding six months in limited amounts. 
The Bank may buy and sell certain classes of commercial paper of limited currency, 
and, if endorsed by a chartered bank, may rediscount such commercial paper. 
Advances for six-month periods may be made to chartered banks, Quebec Savings 
Banks, the Dominion, or any province against certain classes of collateral, and 
advances of specified duration may be made to the Dominion or any province in 
amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion of such government’s revenue. The 
Bank may accept from the Dominion or Provincial Governments, or from any 
chartered bank or any bank incorporated under the Quebec Savings Banks’ Act, 
deposits that shall not bear interest. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, 
nickel, and bronze coin, and gold and silver bullion, and may deal in foreign 
exchange. 

The provisions regarding the note issue of the Bank of Canada are dealt with 
at p. 893. 

The Bank of Canada must maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 
25 p.c. of its total note and deposit liabilities in Canada. The reserve, in addition 
to gold, may include silver bullion; balances in pounds sterling in the Bank of 
England, in United States dollars in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and in 
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gold currencies in central banks in gold-standard countries or in the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements; treasury bills of the United Kingdom or the United States of 
America having a maturity not exceeding three months; and bills of exchange having 
a maturity not exceeding 90 days, payable in London or New York, or in a gold- 
standard country, less any liabilities of the Bank payable in the currency of the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America, or a gold-standard country. 


The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 5 p.c. 
of their deposit liabilities payable in Canadian dollars in the form of deposits witb 
and notes of the Bank of Canada. 


The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada without charge 
and may, by agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank 
does not accept deposits from individuals and does not compete with the chartered 
banks in commercial banking fields. 


The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa, and it has an agency in each province, 
namely, at Charlottetown, Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary, and Vancouver. 


The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, and he is assisted by a Deputy Governor and an Assistant 
Deputy Governor. The first appointments were made by the Government. Sub- 
sequent appointments are to be made by the Board of Directors subject to the 
approval of the Governor in Council. 


At the first meeting of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 1935, seven directors were 
elected by the shareholders for terms to run as follows: one until the third annual 
general meeting (1938), two until the fourth (1939), two until the fifth (1940), 
and two until the sixth annual general meeting (1941). Directors are now appointed 
by the Minister of Finance with the approval of the Governor in Council for terms 
of three years. There are now eleven directors. Former directors continued in 
office when the Government took over the management of the Bank. In the trans- 
action of the business of the Bank each director has one vote. 


There is also an Executive Committee of the Board of Directors consisting of 
the Governor, Deputy Governor, and one member of the Board, which must meet 
once a week. This Committee has the same powers as the Board but every decision 
is submitted to the Board of Directors at its next meeting. The Board must meet 
at least four times a year. The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ex officio member 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but is without a vote. 


The Governor, or in his absence the Deputy Governor only, has the power to 
veto any action or decision of the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee, 
subject to confirmation or disallowance by the Governor in Council. 


Subsection 2.—The Bank of Canada and Its Relationship to the Canadian 
Financial System. 


An article under this title is given at pp. 881-885 of the 1937 edition of the 
Year Book. It deals with such subjects as the functions of the Bank, its control 
and regulation of credit and currency, the mechanism by which such control is 
exercised, the expansion and contraction of credit, the mitigation of general economic 
fluctuations, the control of exchange operations, the advisory function of the Bank, 
and its duties as the Government’s banker. 
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Subsection 3.—Bank of Canada Operations. 


The operations of the Bank of Canada, as shown by the liabilities and assets 
statement as at Mar. 18, 1935, and Dec. 31, 1937-39, are shown in Table 1. 


1.—Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of Canada, Mar. 13, 1935, and Dec. 31, 1937-39. 


Item. Mar. 13, 1935.) Dec. 31, 1937.1) Dec. 31, 1938.1] Dec. 31, 1939.1 
$ $ $ $ 
Liabilities. 
MSAHIEAT DAG UD Ne oes oan ats dak doh hore eles os 5,000, 000 10, 100, 000 5,000,000 5,000, 000 
IRE Te a GiLae (is 9ylly ah a RE oo SRR oy | A 173, 092 1,348,414 1,903,515 2,449, 757 
Notes in Circulation: 22). Joc d. « Soe Sees es 99,677,229 | 165,330,405 | 175,259,573 232,779,327 
Deposits— 
Dominion. Government. 3. ..3...5680c60>- 18,262,844 12,292,882 17, 7838, 800 47, 862,964 
Chartered banks 5, 321.3,. cece vhucatie eo aes 181,636,034 196,039,737 200,645,826 216,996,201 
OPO ee oe he nates Se a ee 766,255 8,456, 936 8,086,873 17,851,578 
Photals, Menositsicn. seks cae omen 200,665,133 | 211,789,054 | 221,515,499 282,210, 743 
Dividendadedlared 2326 soe ls ee Se 113, 000 228, 260 85, 000 112,500 
Other tisbilities. <k se sos ts noche ete eee 2,026, 698 1, 634,083 1,172,015 4, 678,505 
Totals, Liabilities............... 307,655,152 | 390,430,216 | 404,935,602 527,230,832 
Assets. 
Reserves (at market values)— 
Gold’ coin and: bullion’ 3.6 3665.56 5..4 oe 180,509,343 | 179,763,762 | 185,912,017 225, 677,320 
Bilveronlion we wate eee eke ks doh ee 1, 638.366 2,992, 623 Nil Nil 
Sterling and U.S.A. dollars............... 4,223,101 14, 884,810 28,354,420 64,324,718 
Other currencies, of countries on a gold 
BEAU ALO Roan eR oe bee hols aisles 5 9,215 382 2,005 47 
Totals, Reserves............ea006 186,380,025 | 197,641,578 | 214,268,442 290, 002, 085 
Subsidiary coin...... WOM he baie: Oooh se og Ko 128,778 42,989 220, 152 90,273 
Advances to Dominion Government.......... 3,465, 813 Nil Nil Nil 
Investments (at not exceeding market 
values)— 
Dominion and Provincial Government 
short-term securities.............0.6 80,873,169 82,843,729 | 144,620,866 181,896,820 
Other Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
WMOMT SOCUTICIOS icc She hota teete le te . 83,409,676 91,664,710 40, va 76 49, 875,738 
Other S6CUEIteS eo Sa Ce ee tone Nil 19,812,487 Nil Nil 
Totals, Investments............. 114,282,844 | 186,120,876 } 185,515,842 231,772,558 
iBank premises toe een sc dace oe oh eee 111,911 1,167,563 1, 647,580 1, 635, 158 
AMV Other assets oot ton cee he Beek ot 3, 285, 780 5,457,210 3,283,586 3,730, 758 
Totals, Assets..................- 307,655,152 | 390,430,216 | 404,935,602 527,230,832 


1 From the Bank’s Annual Statement. 


The chart on p. 886, showing Bank of Canada liabilities and assets covering 
the short period since June, 1937, illustrates the relationship between the central 
bank’s balance sheet and chartered banks’ cash reserves. The expansion of Bank 
of Canada liabilities and assets has provided for increased Bank of Canada notes 
in active circulation, as the chartered bank-note issue is limited and is gradually 
being retired under Bank Act regulations, and has somewhat enlarged the cash 
reserves of the chartered banks. The principal change in Bank of Canada assets 
since June, 1937, has been the rise in reserve and investments, variations in the 
latter having been due, in part, to seasonal variation in cash reserves and active note 
circulation. 
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Section 3.—Currency. 


Subsection 1.—Canadian Coinage. 


The present standard of Canada is gold of 900 millesimal fineness (23-22 grains 
of pure gold equal to one gold dollar). Under the Uniform Currency Act of 1871, 
gold coin has been authorized but only very limited issues were evermade. The British 
sovereign and half sovereign, and United States eagle, half eagle, and double eagle 
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are legal tender. Subsidiary coin consists of 50-, 25-, and 10-cent silver pieces,* 
800 fine (reduced from 925 fine in 1920). Such subsidiary silver coin is legal tender 
to the amount of ten dollars. The 5-cent piece (now made of nickel) is legal tender 
up to five dollars and the 1-cent bronze coin up to twenty-five cents. There is no 
provision for the redemption of subsidiary coin. 

* The Currency Act of 1910 made provision for a silver dollar and a 5-cent silver coin. The former was 
not coined until 1935, when a limited issue was made as a jubilee coin. The 5-cent silver coin was coined 


freely until 1921. It still has limited legal tender but has been replaced in the coinage by the nickel 5-cent 
piece. 


2.—Particulars of Canadian Coinages Current in 1940. 


Legal Remedy— 


: : Amount 
Thick-| Diameter for 
Coin. ness of of — Fineness. Legal Weight. which 
B Coin. : of Legal 
of Weight, Fine- .| Tender. 
ness. 
Gad in. in. |mm./|1,000ths.| grns.| oz. | grams. | grns. | grams. |1,000ths. $ 
ola—— 
StOsa aes). -068 | 1-060} 26-92 900}  258]-5375 16-72 4 026 ee 
3 Co ea -053 | +850} 21-59 900}  129|-26875 8-36 -25} 016 1||@mount. 
Silver— 
bt, ceed eg -09375| 1-40 | 35-56 800} 360-75 23-33 1-50 097 6 10-00 
BOC RS Fee Nase s -064 | 1-170) 29-72 800}  180)-375 11-66 1-50 097 6 10-00 
Pai pedals bap aaa +051 °930} 23-62 800 90] -1875 5-83 eee 065 6 10-00 
: . ; ; : per 10 pieces. 
foes ur 035 | -705| 17-91 800;  36|-075 2-33 { pi Rieors Aaa 
Nickel— (1-055 Ib.av. per lb. of 100 - 
DOR each: | to *835| 21-21 1,000 70] -O1 45 pieces. 
057 100-00| 6-480 15 5-00 
Bronze— Cu. 955 per lb. of 140 
LO ee 0495 °750/19-05;| Sn. 30 50) -007 3-24 pieces. 
Zn. 15 2 00 9-072 - 0-25 
3.—Circulation of Canadian Coin as at Dec. 31, 1926-39. 
Nore.—The figures are of net issues of coin from 1858 to the years given. 
Date. Silver. Nickel.2 Bronze, Total. aris. 
Dec. 31— , : ; ‘ “ 
AOD Gee sere y Re cack Sat ees are, ay hs AIS so 27,433,463 564,865 | 2,043,833 | 30,042,161 3-18 
SLATE SR ok ence a ae cr i as a Da 27,104,534 813,784 | 2,080,196 | 29,998,514 3-11 
PODS I PLEASE OR ae ke ht ee oc 27,737,963 | 1,063,627 | 2,171,657 | 30,978,247 3-15 
Oe AR nate NA retary arcRniare arc Why Seve ajeitpaxetec 28,638,195 | 1,330,498 | 2,290,789 | 32,259,482 3-22 
LL iri Bela a AR ora SPAN ge Ai i 28,562,330 | 1,494,525 | 2,297,405 | 32,354, 260 3-17 
LBD MES crak aPe Meds eR Seah e Peed ty 2 28,706,348 | 1,775,139 | 2,346,054 | 32,827,541 3-16 
MSU ea citer ratate eis Shei cle die lece eietee te mea 28,853,740 | 1,939,923 | 2,558,962 | 33,352, 625 3-17 
RA Os eer. Se Ree ines oe th idec aiuaw% ote Ws 28,530,340 | 2,064,054 | 2,678,302 | 33,272,696 3°12 
CUNT i i aear CARDARD etdint bah RS reat ya 28,702,640 | 2,256,268 | 2,745,296 | 33,704,204 eich eis 
NSD ECR ete aren te ethene ilies Caer aeeS 28,407,168 2,449,278 2,818,341 | 33,674, 787 3-08 
TURE yey ei at ace al ile oer 28,442,074 | 2,650,891 | 2,904,288 | 33,997,253 3-08 
OSM ne ee ee ee Ee OR: 29,387,857 | 2,899,361 | 3,003,286 | 35,290,504 3-17 
Rohe) ic Cate Ape sae en Sth a nner 30, 482, 924 3,051,594 3,091,873 | 36,626,391 3°27 
LOS tC ook ee hee es be eteee 32,236,145 | 3,355,906 | 3,276,771 | 38,868,822 3-44 
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4.—Annual Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint, and Bullion and 
Coinage Issued, 1926-39. 


* Gold none wateg pi Re ate 
ear. : ullion ‘oin ‘oin ‘oin 
Received. | Tssued. Issued. Issued. Issued. 
fine oz fine oz $ $ $ 
1926... sete bicens ghee ho eae ce ne eerie 1,375,502 1,347, 668 50,000 168,500 28, 200 
DY Mea Re ete eS HRA ge taA Eat nets 1,448,180 1,451,907 574, 000 249, 000 37,500 
1928 ARs reer Gs re siaos Steere aiens 1,325,113 1,305, 200 867, 000 250, 000 92,100 
URSA eles ea ai res: Wa eel AA NDE te 8, OE eer 438,351 468,384 1,081,000 267,000 123,300 
19302. SiSe eee cic See eee On a ee 862,075 722,469 326,000 164, 500 13,400 
0A) i BOI Oe aie ee AO eta red | epi a8 1, 721, 237 1,735, 112 475,400 281,000 51,400 
NGS Bes oct ae ne EAC RATER earn 2,829,529 2,873, 221 287,000 165, 000 213,200 
OSB res bss.cateee GREE RED cea ie ie Bio's casa 2,568, 838 2,589, 649 155, 000 125,000 120, 800 
MOSER Bt cP ad ten, eae -e cautions on eens ME ieee 3,008,977 3,038,019 172,300 193,000 69,900 
BATTS Wee SEE meen ee Ae Teen Ae gH hay he Be 3,158,780 3,177,401 601,020 194, 000 75,100 
TOS G8 hs SOM des Saree cle balecmi ae omen 3, 603,335 3,625,549 809, 200 202,600 87,200 
BA By et ad SIA neh PR eh 8 eh, hy a ar a 3,933,453 3,937,910 1,322,200 251,100 105, 400 
LOSS Rat eee hte ae cr ehs eae Rte 4,398, 258 4,308, 067 1,376,000 153, 500 184,300 
i bY B}! Parte See eRe, Oe oe ok A aS Bon 4,869, 239 4,834, 214 2,794, 032 a 321,000 214,600 
OT ieseewtae 28 A 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN MINT.* 


History.—On Jan. 2, 1908, His Excellency the Governor General, Earl Grey, 
formally opened the Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint and struck the first coin 
made in Canada. Previously, all coinages required for Canada had been executed 
at the Royal Mint, London, or, under its supervision, at the ‘““Mint’’, Birmingham. 
Authority for the establishment of the Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint was the 
(Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and the Ottawa Mint Act passed by the Dominion 
Parliament in 1901. The work of construction commenced in June, 1905, the Royal 
Proclamation authorizing the opening of the Ottawa Branch of the Mint was 
published at Buckingham Palace on Nov. 2, 1907, became effective Jan. 1, 1908, 
and the Mint was formally opened the next day. 


The main purpose of the Ottawa Branch as first constituted was the minting 
of coins of gold, silver, and bronze for domestic circulation, of British sovereigns 
and small coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica.t Previous 


to 1911 only small amounts of gold bullion were refined but after that date the 


increasing amounts of bullion sent to the Mint for refining in the Assay Department 
soon led to the decision by the Dominion Government to build a refinery. This 
had actually been begun in 1909, and operations were in active progress by January, 
1911, the process being entirely electrolytic. The subsequent great development 
of the gold-mining industry in Canada has made gold refining one of the principal 
activities of the Mint. The result was that the refining facilities of the Mint again 
proved to be entirely inadequate and it was necessary to enlarge the plant. The 
new equipment installed, designed for the Miller Chlorine Process of refining, 


. * Revised by H. E. Ewart, M.E.I.C., Master, Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. F 
} There were three important amendments to the Currency Act of 1910 made during the reign of King 
George V: the first, in 1919, reducing the size and weight of the bronze cent from one inch to three-quarters 
inch diameter and from 87} grains to 50 grains; the second, in 1920, reducing the millesimal fineness of the 
silver coinage from 925 to 800; and the third, in 1921, giving currency to a five-cent pure nickel coin. The 

latter coin, first issued in 1922, replaced the silver five-cent piece, which had not been struck after 1920. 
The first Canadian silver dollar was struck in 1935 commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 

accession of His Late Majesty, King George V. 


a in reverse designs for all subsidiary coins were instituted at the beginning of King George VI’s reign 
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speeded up the process materially and the total refining capacity of the Mint was 
increased to 1,250,000 ounces of fine gold per annum. 

During the War of 1914-18, the Ottawa Mint came to the assistance of the 
British Government by refining South African gold on account of the Bank of 
England. This necessitated the erection of a temporary building in the Mint 
grounds. ‘The building was equipped with an entirely new chlorine plant and, by 
working several shifts, had a capacity of one million ounces of fine gold per month. 
During the years 1916-18, over nineteen million ounces of South African crude 
bullion were refined in this plant. After 1918 the supply of South African gold ceased 
and the refinery operated at normal working capacity on bullion from Canadian 
sources only. 


On Dec. 1, 1931, the Mint was taken over by the Department of Finance on 
behalf of the Dominion of Canada and is now known as the Royal Canadian Mint. 
As the gold production in Canada had increased steadily and had been particularly 
accelerated by the increase in the price of gold from $20-671834 until it reached 
$35 per fine ounce in 1934, the capacity of the plant was again found inadequate. 
Therefore, a new refinery with modern machinery was completed late in May, 
1936. 

Organization of the Ottawa Mint, 1940.—As constituted at present, the 
Ottawa Mint consists of four principal departments:— 


1. The Mint Office, in which all bullion is received for coinage purposes and 
from which the finished coins are issued to various parts of Canada on requisitions 
received from the Chief of the Currency Division, Bank of Canada, Ottawa. 


2. The Operative Department, with its subdivisions: (a) The Melting 
House in which the bullion is melted with the requisite alloy into coinage bars. 
(b) The Coining Department, where the coinage bars are rolled into fillets 
from which the coin blanks are cut, marked, annealed, blanched, cleaned, 
struck, and tested before delivery to the Mint Office. (c) The Die Department, 
where the coinage dies are made. (d) The Mechanical Department, where the 
power is generated and renewals and repairs to all minting machinery effected. 


3. The Assay Office, where the fineness of crude bullion, fine ingots, coinage 
bars, and finished coins is ascertained. 


4. The Refinery, where deposits of rough gold bullion are melted and re- 
fined, the fine gold and silver contents extracted and cast into bars for coinage 
or for trade purposes. 


Once each year the integrity of the coins turned out by the Mint is checked by 
three Assay Commissioners nominated by the Governor General in Council under 
the terms of the Currency Act. During the year, Mint officers set aside one piece, 
selected at random, from each ‘journey’ (720 ounces) of silver coin ready for issue. 
The Assay Commissioners meet once each year and weigh and assay the pieces 
that have been set aside, in order to determine whether they are within the pre- 
scribed limits of weigbt and fineness, reporting their findings to the Minister of 
Finance. 


Refining Procedure.—The deposits of crude gold bullion—known in Mint 
parlance as ‘rough gold’—are received at the refinery receiving-room, weighed by 
officers from the Mint Office, and each deposit given a serial number; any marks 
or peculiar features are noted at the time. They are then transferred to the re- 
finery office and again weighed by refinery officers. These deposits may vary in 
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weight from ingots of 1,500 ounces to a few ounces and may contain from 99-9 p.c. 
of gold to 20 p.c. of gold, the remainder being silver and base metals (copper, lead, 
zinc, etc.). Regulations prohibit the acceptance of bullion containing less than 
20 p.c. of gold or any deposit containing less than one ounce of gold. 


From the receiving office the deposits are transferred to the Rough Gold Melting 
Room. Each deposit is melted separately and two small dip samples are taken 
during this process. ‘The molten metal is poured into moulds that shape the ingots. 
Cuts are taken from these ingots and, along with the dip samples, are sent to the 
Assay Office for assay. If the assays of the dips and cuts agree within certain limits, 
the assay is reported and payment made, less the refining charges, for the gold and 
silver contents calculated on the weight after melting. When concordant assays 
cannot be obtained, the deposit is remelted and the operation repeated. When 
the bullion is passed for payment, it becomes the property of the Mint and there is 
no necessity to retain the separate identity of each deposit. The whole purpose of 
this process is to obtain the actual weights of gold and silver contained in the de- 
posits and thus determine the amount to be paid the consignor. 


The rough gold ingots are then taken to the Gold-Refining or Chlorination Room. 
The Miller Chlorine Process is based on the fact that chlorine attacks base-metals 
and silver in preference to gold when passed into a molten mixture of these metals. 
Chlorine gas is passed into molten crude bullion covered with borax. The chlorine 
combines with the metals to form chlorides. A large portion of the base-metal 
chlorides and some silver chloride volatilize and are carried off while the remainder 
rise to the surface. When all the silver and base metals have been converted into 
chlorides, the addition of chlorine is stopped before the gold is attacked. The 
chlorides are bailed off, leaving the refined gold which assays 995-0 and over. The 
chlorides, which contain a little gold, are melted and some carbonate of soda is 
scattered on the surface. This reduces a portion of the silver chloride and the 
metallic silver settles to the bottom carrying the gold with it. The container is 
allowed to cool below the melting-point of silver and the chlorides, which are still 
liquid, are poured off, leaving a ‘button’ of silver which contains all the gold. This 
bullion is put in with another charge of rough gold and again passes through the 
chlorination process. 


The refined gold, obtained in the foregoing manner, is poured into moulds, 
each holding 400 ounces. The weight of the fine gold ingots (trade bars) must not 
be less than 390 and not more than 410 ounces. Small sample bars of about 20 


ounces are poured before casting the first ingot and after every tenth ingot. Cuts 


taken from these sample bars are assayed in the regular manner. 


The chlorides remaining after the removal of the gold are treated with nascent 
chlorine to dissolve the base-metal impurities, the principal one being cuprous 
chloride. The silver chloride is reduced to metallic silver, washed, and transferred 
to the silver melting room where it is cast into ingots of 1,000 ounces in the same 
manner as gold. The liquids drained off during the silver chloride reduction pro- 
cess are treated further to precipitate the copper. This copper is sold as a copper 
sweep containing a little silver and a trace of gold. 


Every possibility of loss of precious metal is guarded against. Slags, discarded 
crucibles, furnace linings, chamber dust, etc-—known as sweeps—are crushed and 
any metals extracted. During the process, samples are continually being taken and 
these are sent to the Assay Office for further sampling and assaying. ‘The sweep 
is stored in drums until sold to smelters. In addition to this, the fumes from all 
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furnaces are drawn by a special ventilating system into the “Cottrell Precipitators’’. 
The flue gases carry gold, silver, and other metals in suspension. The precipitators, 
by means of an electrical process, extract the metals in the form of a fine powder, 
which is collected, sampled, assayed, and sold to smelters. 


In 1938, 6,913 deposits were received having a gross weight of 5,601,257 ounces. 
The rough gold received weighed 4,671,147 ounces, the average assay being: gold, 
743-0; silver, 143-8; base metals, 113-2. The number of fine gold trade bars 
produced was 10,967, weighing 4,420,379 ounces with an average fineness of 996-87. 
Granulated gold, produced for sale to manufacturing jewellers, etc., had a gross 
weight 12,395 ounces, with an average fineness of 999-84. The capacity of the 
refinery is approximately 140,000 ounces of fine gold trade bars per week. A 
record was kept, some years ago, over a period of nine months, of the recoveries of 
gold from the refining of rough gold containing 474,000 ounces fine gold. The 
percentage recoveries were as follows: gold in the form of trade bars, 98-357; gold 
in silver ‘buttons’, 1-504; gold in flue dust, slags, etc., 0-135; gold not recovered, 
0-004. The output of silver is approximately 20,000 ounces per week. 


Coinage Methods.—The ingots used for coinage must be of a purity of 999 
parts per 1,000, or over. These ingots are placed with the necessary alloys in 
crucibles and are charged into the melting-furnaces where the metals are thoroughly 
mixed. ‘The flues of the furnaces are so arranged that the gases issuing from the 
furnaces enter a large condensing chamber where any fine particles of metal that 
may be carried from the furnaces are removed from the air before it reaches the 
chimney stack. When the metal is ready for pouring, it is cast into bars about 
24 inches long, $ inch thick, and varying in width from 1} inches to 2} inches ac- 
cording to the denomination of the coin to be made. The bars cast from each 
crucible are kept separate and marked distinctively, so that their origin can be 
readily traced at any time. In the case of gold or silver bars, a small piece is cut from 
one end of the first and of the last bar from each crucible, and these pieces are for- 
warded to the Assay Office for testing. The bars are not used until a report from that 
department has been received stating that they are within the legal standard as to 


fineness. All bars above or below this standard are remelted with the necessary 


amount of alloy, or fine metal, to bring them to standard. 


From the melting-house, the bars go to the rolling-mills where they are rolled 
into long thin strips or fillets. ‘There are three of these mills: the breaking-down mill, 
through which the bars pass about twenty times; the thinning mill, through which 
they pass about ten times; and finally, the finishing mill, where, after being passed 
through about eight times, the bars are reduced to correct thickness for the coin that 
is to be made. In the finishing mill, the adjustment of the rolls can: be made as 
fine as 0-0002 inch. 


In the case of silver and bronze, the fillets pass from the finishing mill to the 
blank-cutting machines, but in the case of gold it is found that further adjustment 
is necessary. ‘This is done by drawing the gold fillets between two steel cylinders 
that can be adjusted to a space of 0-0001 inch. Blanks are then cut from the fillets 
and the skeleton of the fillet is sent back for remelting. 


The blank coins are then put through a marking machine which puts pressure 
on the edges, raising them and forming a protection for the impressions that are to 
be made on the blanks in the coining process. Before coining, however, the metal 
must be rendered ductile as it has been hardened considerably by the rolling, cutting, 
and marking processes. This is accomplished by annealing—heating the metal 
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to redness and suddenly quenching it in water. The blanks are cleaned thoroughly 
and dried, and are then ready for the coining presses. 

The embossing of the blank coin is accomplished by subjecting it to pressure 
when placed in a collar between dies. The collar is fixed on the plate, or table, of 
the press; the dies work up and down through the collar. . The blanks are placed in 
the feed tube of the press, and feeding fingers, at each stroke of the press, take a 
blank from the bottom of the tube and place it upon the bottom die, which is just 
level with the surface of the table; the bottom die then sinks to the centre of the 
collar, the blank resting upon it, and the top die, following down, strikes the blow, 
causing the imprisoned metal to squeeze out and fill all space available. The blank 
thus takes the impressions of both dies and also any markings placed on the inside of 
the collar (the milling in the case of ordinary gold and silver coins). The top die then 
rises and the bottom one follows, forcing the struck piece out of the collar, the feeding 
fingers advance, pushing the struck piece down the delivery tube at the back of 
the press and placing another blank on the bottom die. The process is then re- 
peated. A feature of this machine is a device that prevents the dies from striking 
each other in the event of the fingers failing to carry a piece forward from the feeding 
tube. A pair of dies will strike an average of 78,000 coins before they become un- 
serviceable but, naturally, if they struck each other they would’be rendered use- 
less immediately. The speed of the presses can be controlled so that. the number of 
blows struck per minute can be varied from thirty to one hundred. The battery 
of six presses can strike an average of 200,000 pieces per day. 

The finished coins are forwarded to the examining room to be subjected to various 
tests. The edges of the coins are examined for flaws and then weighed. The 
automatic weighing machine, on which are weighed all gold coins and fifty-cent 
and twenty-five-cent pieces, separates the coins into three boxes, one for those of 
correct weight and the others for those coins that are too light or too heavy. The 
ten-cent pieces are weighed against a standard dollar weight, while the five-cent 
nickel pieces and the one-cent bronze pieces are weighed against an avoirdupois 
pound. 

Coins of correct weight are examined on both sides for imperfections. Those 
coins not of correct weight, discoloured, ‘dumb’, or imperfect in any way are des- 
troyed in the defacing machine and remelted. The good coins are delivered to the 
Mint Office and counted into bags by an automatic machine. The bags are tagged 
as to denomination, weight, and value of contents, sealed, and placed in the strong- 
hold ready for use. 


Precautions Observed in Working up Bullion.—The handling of precious 
metals in such large quantities at the Mint necessitates the enforcement of certain 
precautions. Each workman has a locker furnished with a special key and, on 
arrival in the morning, changes from his street clothes to his working clothes, 
fastens his locker and deposits the key with the foreman of the room. Each strong- 
hold where the bullion is kept is fitted with a double combination and time-lock. 
When the bullion to be worked on is checked out into various rooms, it is weighed 
on balances carrying up to 3,500 troy ounces and turning to the one-hundredth 
part of an ounce. Each room is debited with the issue of raw material in the 
shape of bullion and credited with the amount of finished work turned in. At 
the close of the day, the floors are swept, the dust burned, and all small particles of 
bullion are recovered and weighed in. If the accounts then balance, the keys of the 
lockers are released to the men; if there is a loss, search is made for the missing 
metal or coin. 
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Subsection 2.—Dominion and Bank of Canada Notes. 


Dominion Notes.—It is explained in the historical outline referred to at the 
beginning of this chapter that Dominion notes became established in 1868. The 
legislation by which the issue was expanded with the growth of the country is 
given in an explanatory footnote at p. 952 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Prior to the taking over of the note issue by the Bank of Canada when it opened 
on Mar. 11, 1935, Dominion notes were issued under any one of three statutory 
authorities: (1) The Dominion Notes Act (Statutes of 1934, c. 34), which required a 
gold reserve of 25 p.c. to be held against the first $120,000,000 of notes issued, and 
full gold coverage against any issue in excess of $120,000,000. (2) The Finance Act 
(R.S.C. 1927, c. 70), Part II of which authorized the Minister of Finance to advance 
to any chartered bank or to the savings banks of Quebec, Dominion notes to any 
amount on the pledge of approved securities deposited with the Minister—these 
advances bore interest and no gold coverage was required to be held on Dominion 
notes so advanced. (3) C. 4 of the Statutes of 1915, authorizing the Government 
to issue Dominion notes to the amount of $26,000,000 without gold coverage, but 
partly covered by the deposit of $16,000,000 of railway securities guaranteed by the 
Dominion Government. 

The Dominion note issue was, therefore, partly gold-backed and partly fiduciary. 
Dominion notes were legal tender and, in normal times when Canada was on the 
gold standard, they were redeemable in gold. 


Dominion notes were of two types, those for the purpose of general circulation, 
and ‘special’ notes. The latter were used only by the banks for inter-bank trans- 
actions and clearings, or for cash reserves or deposit in the Central Gold Reserves. 
They were mainly of $5,000 and $50,000 denominations. Dominion notes for the 
purpose of general circulation were of the denominations of 25 cents, $1, $2, $4, $5, 
$50, $500, and $1,000, although for a considerable time no $4 or $50 notes had been 
issued. Since the minimum denomination for chartered bank notes was set at $5, / 

_ Dominion notes of lower denominations naturally were largely in circulation among 
the general public, but there was nothing to prevent any of these Dominion notes / 
from being included in the reserves of the banks, and it was provided that at least v 
40 p.c. of the banks’ reserves were to consist of Dominion notes. 


Bank of Canada Notes.—The Bank of Canada, when it commenced operations, 
assumed the liability for Dominion notes outstanding, which were replaced in public 
circulation, and partly replaced as cash reserves, by its own legal-tender notes in 
denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, and $1,000. Deposits of chartered 
banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replacement of Dominion notes as cash 
reserves. 

The chartered banks are required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce the 
issue of their own bank notes gradually during the years 1935-45 to an amount 
not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada 
notes are thus replacing chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter is reduced. 

There has been little change in the circulation of denominations of notes under . 
$5. In the denominations from $5 to $1,000, where Bank of Canada notes have 
partially replaced chartered bank notes or Dominion notes, there has been a large © 
increase. On the other hand, the special Dominion notes in denominations from 
$1,000 to $50,000, which were used almost exclusively for inter-bank transactions 
or bank reserves, are no longer in use. 
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5.—Denominations of Dominion or Bank of Canada Notes in Circulation, 1926, 1929, 
1932, and 1937-39. 
Nors.—Annual averages of month-end figures. The totals outstanding are not always multiples of the 


denominations of notes, because of adjustments made according to scale when parts of mutilated notes are 
turned in for cancellation. 


Denomination. 1926. 1929. 1932. 1937. 1938. 1939. 

2 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Provincial...... 27,624 27,621 27,594 27,581 27,578 27,576 
Fractional...... 1,330, 663 1,380,710 1, 287,544 1,142,455 1} 123; 738 1,112,857 
$ YW a SS 17, 732,100 20, 032,308 18,957,935 23,048,042 23,716,228 24,675,157 

gjliart ae 12,925,212 | 14,609,088 | 13,346,323 | 15,662,722 | 15,900,985 16, 292.040 
Adon eee 33,397 32, 138 31,004 29,444 29,334 29,204 
Totals....| 32,048,996 | 36,081,865 | 33,650,400 | 39,910,244 | 40,797,863 42,136,834 
PN GOREN 626,179 730,101 5,137,627 | 21,415,392 | 24,005,936 27, 651,343 

10... Nil Nil Nil 37,914,727 | 45,738,944 57,562, 141 

DONA Tet beax « «“ « 15,328,494 | 19,849,718 24325, 035 

GaN gs: «“ «“ «“ 73,433 63,390 57,654 

BOL ORE 650 650 650 4,588, 100 5,591,283 6,991,237 

JOD taeaetes te Nil Nil Nil 5,813,192 8,056,675 10,518, 633 

SOU re - 1,875,917 1,811,875 2, 530, 833 1,981,542 1,411,500 967,292 
170001 sae he 3,799, 250 4,168,917 6,437,583 | 14,017,333 | 15,610,750 14, 683, 750 
Totals....| 6,301,996 6,711,543 | 14,106,693 | 101,132,213 | 120,328,196 | 142,757,085 
Specials— Sf ! 
$ 1,000....... ; 671,333 407, 667 3,500 1,000 1,000 1,000 
BOO ae 16,307,500 7,209,583 8,063,750 10,000 10,000 10, 000 
50,000....... 134,675,000 | 153,970,834 | 110,054,167 Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, ; 
Specials.| 151,653,833 | 161,588,084 | 118,121,417 11,000 |- 11,000 11,000 


Grand Totals..| 190,004,825 | 204,381,492 | 165,878,510 | 141,053,457 | 161,137,059 184,904,919 


Subsection 3.—Chartered Bank Notes. 


The developments by which bank notes became the chief circulating medium 
in Canada in the period preceding the establishment of the Bank of Canada are 
described in the historical outline referred to at the beginning of this chapter. 
The main steps of this development which remained as permanent features of the 
system are assembled and emphasized here. By the Bank Act of 1870 (later con- 
solidated with the general Bank Act of 1871), the note issue of a bank was not to 
exceed its paid-up capital, no bank notes were to be issued under $4 in value (later 
changed to $5 and multiples thereof), and, while the banks were allowed to use their 
own discretion regarding the amount of their cash reserves, it was stipulated that at 
‘SS least one-third (later increased to 40 p.c.) of such cash reserves as they chose to carry 

should consist of Dominion notes. In the revision of 1880, a note-holder was 
definitely recognized as a preferred creditor. ‘The Bank Act of 1890 provided for the 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund, made up by each bank depositing with 
\ the Minister of Finance an amount equal to 5 p.c. of its note circulation. Asa result 
of the operation of this fund and of making notes a prior lien against the assets of 
failed banks, no bank-note holder in Canada has suffered a loss since 1881. In 
1908, after the financial crisis of 1907, provision was made for the banks to issue, dur- 
ing the crop-moving season, (October to January inclusive—later extended to Sep- — 
tember to February inclusive), an excess circulation up to 15 p.c. of their combined — 
capital and ‘rest’ or reserve funds, such excess to be taxed at a rate not exceeding — 
\ 5 p.c. per annum. The revision of the Bank Act in 1913 provided for the establish- ; 
» ment of Central Gold Reserves in which banks might deposit gold or Dominion notes — 
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and issue additional notes of their own there-against. The Finance Act (c. 3) of 1914, < 
gave the Minister of Finance authority to issue Dominion notes to the banks against 
approved securities deposited with him. Originally passed as a war measure, this 
was made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act (c. 48) of 1923, 
and provided the banks with the means of further expanding their note issue by the< 
deposit of the Dominion notes, so obtained, in the Central Gold Reserves. 


Bank notes, although the chief circulating medium in the hands of the 
public, were a fiduciary issue; they were not legal tender but were convertible into 
Dominion notes which were legal tender. 


The provisions regarding bank notes were materially changed with the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of Canada under the Bank Act (c. 24) of 1934. The authority | 
both for seasonal expansion and for additional issue secured by deposit in the Central ™ 
Gold Reserves was then terminated. Provision was made for a gradual reduction in 
bank-note circulation over a period of years as explained at p. 893. As a result of 
these changes, current data on bank-note circulation are not comparable with those 
of earlier years. However, statistics of total notes in the hands of the general public 
are comparable. This public circulation includes chartered bank notes together with 
Dominion notes and Bank of Canada notes, exclusive of those held by the banks as 
reserves. Statistics on this basis are shown in Table 6. 


6.—Annual Averages of Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, 1926-39. 


Nortr.—Averages of month-end figures have been revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


Averages of Month-End Averages of Daily 
Figures. Figures of Total. 
Pent, Dominion 
Chartered : Per 
or Bank of Total. Amount.’ ; 
Bank.! Canida? Capita.4 
$ $ $ $ $ 
TOQG Me raat tes canis ine Oe Perce cates 153 , 931,898 26,314,706 | 180,246,604 |} 195,000,000 20-63 
ih PA baeA bos bis eb itis rat RR TOR ORT 156, 254, 231 27,793,500 | 184,047,731 || 198,000,000 20-55 
DO Deter ee ee re tacre tate Reta e eee ales 160, 209,051 28, 803,340 189,012,391 204,000, 000 20-74 
TA VAL aes cre RR Pep a ae le eh eh 161,483, 696 30,008,870 | 191,487,566 || 205,000,000 20-44 
PGs eer er entre Sere eck eta soars os thaleae 144,178,819 28,812,059 172,990, 878 185, 000, 000 18-12 
LIE sche eeu REINO RST ORT 128,881,241 28,572,011 | 157,453,252 | 167,000,000 16-09 
EUs VAR ee he ee ee ee 120,918,577 28,483, 686 149, 402, 263 158,000, 000 15-04 
MOS Sartre kais tee sees ce shores atric og 120,624, 661 29,066,051 | 149,690,712 || 157,000,000 14-70 
LOSE Renee teresa: occu ees Geaies t's 125,119,382 30,547,720 | 155,667,102 || 163,000,000 15-06 
1OSS ices waa tae eae 118,512,334 47,288,651 | 165,800,985 || 169,000,000 15-45 
OBO me ieee diets maka ies else tvcsue owes ne 112,914, 641 66,934, 958 179, 849, 599 182,000, 000 16-50 
TOR Wee Coes eR Cat | ep ea aa eS, 104, 211,037 94,876,384 | 199,087,421 || 200,000,000 17-99. 
1 OSGi Geigy Sub ace Sana eae 93,978,355 | 109,748,030 | 203,726,385 || 205,000,000 18-29 
POSORL hen Ae ee. BARR BR: 88,820,636 | 129,261,655 | 218,082,291 || 216,000,000 19-09 
1 Gross note circulation of chartered banks. 2 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks 
and notes deposited in the Central Gold Reserves up to March, 1935. 3 Figures to nearest million 
supplied by the Bank of Canada. 4 Figures based on estimates of population as given at p. 103. 


Section 4.—Monetary Reserves. 


Subsection 1.—Bank of Canada Reserves. 


4 The composition of Canadian Gold Reserves held by the Government is pre- 
. sented in the 1936 edition of the Year Book, for the years 1905 to 1934, at p. 895. 
Since March, 1935, the gold reserves have been held by the Bank of Canada. By 
authority of the Exchange Fund Act (c. 60, 1935), effective in July, 1935, they 
are valued at the prevailing current market price of gold. The effect of the re- 
valuation as from the above date is shown in the chart at p. 886. The new data 
are now to be found under the item ‘‘Reserves” on the ‘‘Assets’” section of Table 1, 
p. 885. 
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Subsection 2.—Chartered Bank Canadian Cash Reserves. - 


Before the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—Up to March, 1935, 
legal tender cash reserves in Canada were made up partly of Dominion notes (see 
p. 893); and partly of gold coin and bullion, and subsidiary coin, including 
these forms of cash held by the banks themselves; and as deposits in the Central 
Gold Reserves. In so far as these reserves were in actual gold or were in Dominion 
notes backed by gold, they were subject to the expanding or contracting influences 
of monetary gold imports or exports arising from Canada’s balance of international 
payments, so long as Canada was on the gold standard. 

Since the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—When the Bank of 
Canada was established, the chartered banks turned over their reserves of gold in 
Canada and Dominion notes to the new bank in exchange for deposits with and notes 
of the Bank of Canada. It was provided that henceforth the chartered banks were 
to carry reserves in these forms amounting to at least 5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities 
in Canada. Since that time, therefore, the gold reserves against currency and bank 
credit have been in the custody of the central bank. 

The cash reserves shown in Table 7 include, prior to Mar. 11, 1935, the gold 
and coin and Dominion notes held by the banks in Canada and the deposits in the 
Central Gold Reserves not ear-marked against the issue of bank notes, and, since 
the above date, notes of and deposits with the Bank of Canada. 


7.—Annual Averages of Cash Reserves of the Chartered Banks in Canada, 1926-39. 
Nore.—Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. 


Annual Annual Annual Annual 

Average of | Average of Average of | Average of 
Year. Daily Month-End Year. Daily Month-End 

Figures. Figures. Figures. Figures. 

$ $ $ $ 
NOZG cs Vee en eee cote ese 192,000,000} 197,000,000) 1938.................008. 189,000,000) 195,000,000 
1 Ky RS eae SIE NE A 187,000,000) 194,000,000) 1934................. 006, 201,000,000} 203,000, 000 
A DSi iy. os bores ae ey eres 193,000,000} 205,000,000, | 
1S PAU a sas tte AS “wk 191,000,000} 212,000,000) 19351... .. 22... . eee ee eee 213,000,000} 216,000,000 
LUSO Re nt ee appease een ee 176,000; 000).,197 ;0005000)) 1936) S02 c55.. hess sce eee. 225,000,000} 225,000,000 
| LOS ilat Batt werauie ste he sete ate 240,000,000} 240.000, 000 
193 Tee. ced. one teetoaerinete ae 169,000,000) 182,000,000) 1938...............5..... 254,000,000] 252,000,000 


19322525 onn hatte niet aes eevee 17250005000) pi SOS0005 000111 939% sumcacis. Saecnres 269,000,000) 268,000,000 
1 See text immediately preceding this table. 


Section 5.—Commercial Banking. 
Subsection 1.—Historical. 

Since one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue notes 
to provide a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient to 
cover both currency and banking in the one historical sketch which is given at 
pp. 901-905 of the 1938 Year Book. However, the function of note issue is no longer 
as important as it was. Latterly, the services of the chartered banks in gathering 
deposits from innumerable sources have emphasized the importance of deposit 
banking by which the savings of the people are put to immediate productive and 
commercial use; with the development of commercial banking, other necessary 


commercial banking facilities have been given more importance. Included among 
ee 


these is the mechanism of bills of exchange by which foreign trade is financed. 
The principal features of this development of commercial banking facilities in the 
evolution of the Canadian banking system may be summarized as follows: (1) its 
origin, closely related to the Montreal produce and export trade, and to the com- 
merce of Halifax and Saint John; (2) the development of the branch bank system 
in order to meet the demands of a rapidly moving frontier of settlement; (8) the 


4 
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adaptation to the requirements of the grain and cattle trade of the West; and 
(4) the consolidation during later years of the features that tended towards its 
early success. The development of a stable system has been accompanied by fail- 
ures, particularly marked about the middle of the 19th century, but progress has 
nevertheless been steady and based on sound principles. 

The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian system 
as it exists to-day, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and with a small 
population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the growth of branch banks 
was the development of a partly centralized system — centralized as to banks, of 
which there are now ten, rather than as to districts as in the partly centralized 
system of the United States. There were 28 chartered banks in existence at Confed- 
eration. ‘The elimination of weaker banks or their amalgamation with more stable 
institutions has been a progressive move towards greater security and confidence. 
The banks at Confederation were as follows:— 


ONTARIO AND QUEBEC. Union Bank of Lower Canada. 

Bank of Montreal. Mechanics’ Bank. 
Quebec Bank. Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
Commercial Bank of Canada. 
City Bank. Nova Scorta. 

ore Bank. 
Bank of British North America. Ho aouth THalitas 
Rerauie oe ea ge ke People’s Bank of Halifax. 
ee enti Geen Union Bank of Halifax. 
Bank of Toron cae Bank of Nova Scotia. 

ntario Bank. 
Eastern Townships Bank. New Brunswick. 
Banque Nationale. Bank of New Brunswick. 
Banque Jacques-Cartier. Commercial Bank of New Brunswick. 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada. St. Stephen’s Bank. 
Royal Canadian Bank. People’s Bank of New Brunswick. 


A table at pp. 894-895 of the 1987 Year Book shows the insolvencies since 
Confederation; there have been no further changes reported. 


8.—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867. 
Nots.—The purchasing banks named in that part of the table at p. 898 are no longer in business. 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date.! 

BRIIKGOrOnereAl tents in che eine ee Exchange Bank, Yarmouth, N.S........... Aug. 13, 1903 
People’s Bank of Halifax, N.S............. June 27, 1905 

OnPariOUbanl cate. O Hoe sbesec he at cie octneu et Oct. 13, 1906 

People’s Bank of New Brunswick.......... Apr. 15, 1907 

Bank of British North America............ Oct. 12, 1918 

Merchants’ Bank of Canada..............4. Mar. 20, 1922 

Molson aban leet acct sae ote aeine nine Jan. 20, 1925 

Canadian Bank of Commerce....,......... Gooner Bpanlcn Se leh yee Malits Seeabe ciel ctenonee May 19, 1870 
Bani of BritishniColumbia nyc. thant wee eee Dec. 31, 1900 

Halifax Banking Company...............4. May 30, 1903 

Merchants’ Banicof 2. Hil. a. csck «sane wae May 31, 1906 

Hastern Townships Bank............-s0000> Feb. 29, 1912 

Panic of bam il toni. asc votes eels pelea Dec. 31, 1923 

Standard Bank of Canada...........-..0e0- Nov. 3, 1928 

MS ATINOL NOVA. SCOUA a. ccs ides. t's # a tistedelnns Wnion Banik OfP HEL § 20u esis ces seve tigers Oct. 1, 1883 
Bankiot New Brunswick: i) is) cesate scieelane Feb. 15, 1913 

The’ Metropolitan. Bank... .0c.\.d/esenesiee cee Nov. 14, 1914 

the bank of Ottawa... .n+.%s0ece- tease Apr. 30, 1919 

Royal Bank of Canada,....... eee ee Union Bank of, Halifax.) .5 .cseeine eee Nov. 1, 1910 
Traders’ Bank of Canada... ..0..s.. 8s enes Sept. 3, 1912 

Quebee: Banks.'. 5.3.3... ace see ooo eee Jan. 2, 1917 

Northern Crown Bank’...)..csioceeriesecoe. July 2, 1918 

Union Bank of Canada... ic. iacecs baer: Aug. 31, 1925 

_ Imperial Bank of Canada.................. Niagara DistrictiBank..... (esc sceee secs « June 21, 1875 
The Weyburn Security Bank..............- May 1, 1931 

Banque d’Hochelaga?.................0005- BanquerNationale:a.ckce delete sets a> one Apr. 30, 1924 


1 Dates later than 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorptions. *The Banque 
a’ Hochelaga after absorbing the Banque Nationale adopted the name Banque Canadienne Nationale. 
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8.—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867—concluded. 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date.} 

Bank of New Brunswick................... SuUMIMEerside anki rscamecens choca te teeta cee Sept. 12, 1901 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada...............- Merchants? Bank tec 4) chee de eie stan ee Feb. 22, 1868 

Commercial Bank of Canada............... June 1, 1868 
Wnion Banik of Halifaxs ery, 2. ete Commercial Bank of Windsor.............. Oct. 31, 1902 
Northern Crown bank: .tecsicici ace scenes THOnNOFtheEn Banks nono. ceis diee’s Gamer July 2, 1908 

Crown Bank of Canada. ..........26..--005 July 2, 1908 
Wnion Bank.of Canada 2.1 gonna. ace. alee United Hmpire/ Bank sise. «coe same ee Mar. 31, 1911 
Home Bank of Canadane.csscnmeas te ance La Banque Internationale du Canada....... Apr. 15, 1913 
Standard Bank of Canada................. Western Bank of Canada.............-....- Feb. 13, 1909 

Sterling Bank of Canada...............00.- Dec. 31, 1924 


1 Dates later than 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorptions. 
Subsection 2.—Combined Statistics of Chartered Banks. 


In order to afford a clear view of the nature of banking transactions in Canada 
bank liabilities have been classified in Table 9 in two main groups: liabilities to 
shareholders and liabilities to the public. Only the latter group is ordinarily con- 
sidered when determining the financial position of any such institution. Assets are 
divided into four groups, ‘other assets’ being included in the total. As of interest to 
students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase of capital and reserve 
funds may be noted, also the great increase in the proportion of liabilities to the 
public to total liabilities, and the gradually increasing percentage of liabilities to the 
public to total assets. ‘The accompanying chart of ownership division of total assets 
is of interest in this connection. The declining proportion of notes in circulation to 
total liabilities to the public is also characteristic of the evolution of banking in 
recent times. Holdings of Dominion and Provincial Government and municipal 
securities were relatively insignificant prior to the War of 1914-18. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TOTAL ASSETS 
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9.—Development of Chartered Banking Business in Canada, 1867-1939. 


_ Notr.—These statistics are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. Dashes 
indicate that no information is available under the corresponding column heads for years so indicated. 
Figures for intermediate years not shown between 1867 and 1880 will be found at pp. 918-919 of the 1938 


Year Book. 
LIABILITIES. 
Liabilities ae eae : 
Veed. La Sarohaliders: Liabilities to the Public. 
; Rest or Notes Demand Notice Total Total 
Capital. Reserve fin Deposits Deposits on Public 
Fund. Circulation.} in Canada. | in Canada. Deposit. Liabilities.2 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LSG72 30,926,4703 ~ 9,346,0818 - - 31,375 ,3168 43 ,273 ,9693 
LSS0ee<.% 60,052,117 - 22,529, 623 - - 85,303,814 111,838,941 
TSST SF 59,534,977 - 28,516, 692 - - 94,346,481 127,176, 249 
1882.52. 8 59, 799, 644 - 83, 582, 080 = ~- 110,133,124 149,777,214 
1883ee.4" 61,390,118 = 33, 283,302 = = 107, 648,383 145,938,095 
1884..... 61,579,021} 18,149,1934] 30,449,410 - ~ 102,398, 228 137,493,917 
1880 27-3. 61,711,566} 17,879,716) 30,720,762 - - 104, 014, 660 138,762, 695 
LSSO5o. se 61,662,093) 17,817,693]| 31,030,499 - - 111,449,365 146, 954, 260 
18ST See 60,860,561) 17,873,582] 32,478,118 - - 112, 656,985 149, 704, 402 
1888..... 60,345,035) 18,529,911)) 32,205,259 - ~ 125,136,473 163,990, 797 
1889..... 60,229,752} 19,766,426)| 32,207,144 - ~ 134, 650, 732 173, 029, 602 
TSRO Ses 59,974,902} 21,127,838] 32,834,511 - - 135,548, 704 173, 207,587 
189 sack 60,700,697} 22,821,501)| 33,061,042 - - 148,396,968 187,332,325 
189225." 61,626,311} 24,511,709|| 33,788,679 = ~ 160, 668, 471 208,062, 169 
1893282 % 62,009,346! 25,837,753|| 33,811,925 - - 174, 776, 722 217,195,975 
TSUaS se 62,063,371] 27,041,235] 31,166,003 = - 181,743,890 221,066, 724 
1895..... 61,800,700} 27,273,500) 30,807,041 - ~ 190,916,939 229,794,322 
189653...2 62,043,173) 26,526,632) 31,456,297 - = 193,616,049 232,338, 086 
LOOT SAS oe 62,027,703] 27,087,782] 34,350,118 - - 211,788,096 252,660, 708 
1898s 62,571,920} 27,627,520)| 37,873,934 - - 236,161, 062 281,076, 656 
1809 eee s 63,726,399} 28,958,989] 41,513,139 - - 266,504,528 318, 624, 033 
1900..... 65,154,594) 32,372,394] 46,574,780 - - 305, 140, 242 356,394, 095 
19002: 67,035,615} 36,249,145)| 50,601,205} 95,169,6314 221,624,6644 849,573,327 420,003, 743 
1902s 69,869,670} 40,212,943) 55,412,598) 104,424, 203 244,062,545 390,370,493 466,963, 829 
1903 Fas 76,453,125} 47,761,536)| 60,244,072) 112,461,757 269,911,501 424,167,140 507,527,550 
1904..... 79,234,191} 52,082,335!) 61,769,888] 117,962,023 307, 007, 192 470, 265, 744 554,014,076 
190535. 82,655,828) 56,474,124] 64,025,643] 138,116,550 338,411, 275 531, 243,476 618, 678, 633 
1906.52.43 91,035,604} 64,002, 266)| 70,638,870} 165,144,569 381,778, 705 605,968, 513 713,790,553 
190/4F 95,953,732] 69,806,892)| 75,784,482] 166,342,144 413,014, 657 654, 839,711 769, 026,924 
1903.2 96,147,526] 72,041,265) 71,401,697] 169,721,755 406, 103, 063 658,367,015 762,077, 184 
1909..... 97,329,333] 75,887,695)| 73,943,119) 225,414, 828 464, 635, 263 783, 298, 880 882,598,547 
1ISVOe ys 98,787,929} 79,970,346) 82,120,303) 260,232,399 532, 087, 627 909,964,839] 1,019,177, 601 
OY) 8 Bee + 103,009,256} 88,892,256)) 89,982,223). 304,801, 755 568,976,209] 980,433,788] 1,097, 661,393 
191228 112,730,943] 102,090,476]) 100,146,541] 359,431,895 625,705,765} 1, 102,910,383} 1,240,124,354 
Tote elt: 116,297,729] 109, 129,393]] 105, 265,336] 367,214, 143 626, 199,470| 1,126,871,523] 1, 287,372,534 
1914..... 114, 759, 807} 113,130, 626]| 104,600,185) 346,069,908 656, 760,687) 1,144,211,363) 1,309,944, 006 
19S. 113,982,741} 113,020,310)) 105,137,092) 358,444, 252 690,904,274] 1,198,340,315| 1,353, 629, 123 
AGIG Re 113,175,353) 112,989,541) 126,691,913] 428,717,781 780, 842,383] 1,418,035,429! 1,596, 905,337 
0 fe wale 111, 637, 755) 113,560,997) 161,029,606) 468,049,790 928, 271,838] 1, 643,203,020) 1,866,228, 236 
1913) tu 110, 618,504} 114,041,500] 198,645,254) 587,342,904 966,341,499} 1,912,395, 780] 2,184,359, 820 
1O1Or ees 115,004,960} 121, 160,774] 218,919,261] 621,676,065) 1,125,202,403| 2,189,428, 885) 2,495,582, 568 
192035 - 123,617,120) 128,756, 690!) 228, 800,379] 653,862,869] 1,239,308,076| 2,488,079, 792| 2,784,068, 698 
OZ se 129,096,339] 134, 104,030|) 194,621,710) 551,914,643] 1,289,347,063| 2,264,586, 736) 2,556,454, 190 
1 pe ae 125,456,485] 129, 627,270]) 166,466,109] 502,781,234] 1,191, 637,004] 2,120,997,030| 2,364, 822, 657 
1925 4 - } 124,373,293] 126,441, 667]| 170,420,792) 523,170,930] 1,197,277,005| 2,107,606,111| 2,374,308,376 
1ODG ees 122,409,504) 123,841, 666) 166,136,765) 511,218,736) 1,198,246,414] 2,130,621,760} 2,438,771, 001 
192525"... 118, 831,327) 123,108,366] 165,235,168) 531,180,578] 1,269,542,584| 2,221,160,611) 2,532,832, 064 
T9268 5:. 3 116, 638, 254) 125,441,700] 168,885,995] 553,322,935] 1,340,559,021) 2,277,192,043) 2,604, 601, 786 
Mop actiepeee 121, 666,774! 130,320,897] 172,100, 763) 596,069,007} 1,399,062,201] 2,415,132, 260) 2,758,324, 713 
1928... 122,839,879) 134,087,485] 176,716,979) 677,467,295] 1,496,608,451) 2,610,594, 865) 3,044, 742,165 
1929 233 3x 137, 269,085} 150, 636, 682) 178,291,030) 696,387,381] 1,479,870,058] 2,696, 747,857) 3,215,503, 098 
TOD Se. 144,560,874] 160, 639, 246)) 159,341,085] 622,895,347] 1,427,569, 716} 2,516, 611,587} 2,909, 530, 263 
Losers. 2 144, 674, 853| 162,075,000!) 141,969,350) 578,604,394) 1,437,976,832) 2,422, 834,828) 2,741,554, 219 
1g le sae 144,500,000} 162,000,000) 132,165,942) 486,270, 764] 1,376,325,128] 2, 256,639,530) 2,546,149, 789 
1933 0% ,5 21 144,500,000} 157,250, 000|| 130,362,488] 488,527,864} 1,378,497,944] 2, 236,841,539] 2,517,934, 260 
IMS Oa ae 144,916,667] 132, 604,166] 135,537,793] 513,973,506] 1,372,817, 869| 2,274, 607,936) 2,548, 720,434 
: 1O6R 2% 2: 145,500,000] 132,750,000) 125,644,102] 568,615,373] 1,445,281, 247) 2,426, 760,923] 2,667,950, 352 
1536: es. 145,500,000] 133,000, 000) 119,507,306} 618,340,561) 1,518, 216,945} 2,614,895,597| 2,855, 622,232 
. AOSUs cae: 145,500,000] 133,750, 000) 110, 259,134] 691,319,545] 1,573, 654,555] 2,775,530, 413] 3,025, 721,653 
; 19385) 224 145,500,000] 133,750,000!) 99,870,493) 690,485,877) 1,630,481, 857| 2,823, 686,934] 3,056, 684,905 
r ROSH EAs 145,500, 000| 133,750,000! 94,064,907] 741,733,241] 1,699, 224,304] 3,060, 859,111] 3,298,351, 099 


1 Includes the deposits of Dominion and Provincial Governments and also, since 1901, deposits else- 
i 8 Six-month average. 


where than in Canada. 


‘First year reported. 
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9.—Development of Chartered Banking Business in Canada, 1867-1939—concluded. 


ASSETS. 
ee 
5 Municipa ublic 
Y = pees and Dominion and| Securities in Lia- 
i Bani Provincial | Canada and Total Total Total bilities 
°C aie d Government Public Securities. Loans. Assets.! to Total 
O Notes “ Securities. Securities Assets. 
See Elsewhere. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c 
1867. - - - - 53,889,7032] 78,294,6702) 55-272 
1880. - - - - | 102,166,115 184,276,190 || 60-69 
1881. - - - -— | 116,953,497 | 200,618,879 || 63-39 
1882, - - - - 140,077,194 | 227,426,835 || 65-86 
1883. - - - - | 143,944,957 | 228,084,650 || 63-98 
1884. - - - - | 130,490,053 | 219,998,642 || 62-50 
1885. ~ - = - 126,827,792 | 219,147,080 || 63-32 
1886. - - - - | 182,883,313 | 228,061,872 || 64-44 
1887. - - ~ - | 139,753,755 | 230,393,072 || 64-98 
1888, = - ~ -— | 141,002,373 | 243,504,164 |} 67-35 
1889. - - - - | 149,958,980 | 253,789,803 || 68-18 
1890. - - ~ — | 153,301,335 | 254,546,329 || 68-05 
1891. - ~ - - | 171,082,077 | 269,307,032 || 69-56 
1892. 17,794, 2018 - - -— | 198,455,883 | 291,635,251 |} 71-34 
1893. 19,714, 648 - - — | 206,623,042 | 302,696,715 || 71-75 
1894. 22,371,954 ~ ~ — | 204,124,939 | 307,520,020 || 71-87 
1895. 22,992,872 - - - | 203,730,800 | 316,536,510 || 72-50 
1896. 22,318, 627 - - — | 218,211,996 | 320,987,643 || 72-39 
1897. 24,178,151 - - — | 212,014,685 | 341,163,505 || 74-06 
1898. 25,330,564 - - — | 223,806,320 | 370,583,991 75-86 
1899. 26, 682,971 ~ - — | 251,467,076 | 412,504,768 || 77-24 
1900. 29, 047,382 - - - | 279,279,761 | 459,715,065 || 77-52 
1901. 32,088,501 11,331,3853; 13,031,176 — | 388,299,888 | 531,829,324 || 78-97 
1902. 35,478,598 9,804,998 14, 487, 682 - | 430,662,670 | 585,761,109 || 79-72 
1903. 42,510,574 11,186,607 14,896,472 — | 472,019,689 | 641,543,226 || 79-11 
1904. 50,307,871 10, 705, 202 15,560, 145 - | 509,011,993 695,417,706 || 79-67 
1905. 56,590,323 8,833, 626 18, 820, 985 - | 559,814,918 | 767,490,183 || 80-61 
1906. 61, 287,581 9,360, 614 20, 460, 670 — | 655,869,879 | 878,512,076 || 81-25 
1907. 70,550,520 9,546,927 21,198,817 -— | 709,975,274 | 945,685,708 || 81-32 
1908. 80, 654,276 9,522,743 19, 788,937 — | 670,170,833 | 941,290,619 80-96 
1909. 95,558,461 11, 653,798 21,707,363 -— | 762,195,546 |1,067,007,534 || 82-72 
1910. 104, 735, 626 14, 741,621 21,696,987 — | 870,100,890 j|1,211,452,351 |} 84-13 
1911. 120, 146, 690 10, 637,580 22,848,170 — | 926,909,616 |1,303,131,260 || 84-23 
1912. 132, 853,405 9,388,968 22,586,119 - |1,061, 843,991 |1,470,065,478 | 84-36 
1913, 141,872, 8844 9,995, 237 23,183,162 — |1,109, 493,263 |1,530,093,671 || 84-14 
1914. 165,845,9574] 11,697,603 22,707, 738 - |1,101, 880,924 |1,555,676,395 |} 84-20 
1915. 208,438,8544] 12,814,898 31,553,091 — |1,066, 252,854 |1,596,424,643 || 84-75 
1916. 230,118,8314| 29,717,007 | 117,902,686 — |1,185, 866,531 |1,839,286, 709 86-82 
1917. 265,389,5674| 131,078,854 138,341, 125 — 11,219,161, 252 |2,111,559,555 |} 88-38 
4918. 351, 762,8414] 162,821,026 | 252,936,568 — |1,339, 660,669 |2,432,331,418 || 89-81 
1919. 370,775,7234| 214,621,625 | 256,270,715 ~— 11,552,971, 202 |2,754,568,118 || 90-60 
1920. 367,165,0544) 120,356,255 | 210,826,991 — 11,935,449, 637 |3,064,133,843 |} 90-86 
1921. 335, 081,0324| 166,688,146 | 156,552,503 — |1,781,184,781 |2,841, 782,079 || 89-96 
1922. 305,522,4254) 198,826,031 90,131,491 — |1,643, 643,443 |2,638,776,483 || 89-62 
1923. 291,999,8794} 242,292,315 | 112,642,627 | 401,792, 2063)1, 606,932,483 |2,643,773,986 || 92-16 
4924. 266,961,3304} 314,099,097 | 135,597,860 | 502,561,847 |1,546, 792,080 |2, 701,427,011 |} 90-28 
1925. 259,714,0434) 358,344,887 | 147,563,292 | 565,505,647 |1,562,017,009 |2,789,619,061 || 90-80 
1926. 252, 754,2684] 343,595,986 | 127,765,375 | 532,817,056 |1, 682,379,658 |2,864,019,213 || 90-94 
1927. 252,188,4474] 324,580,796 | 133,314,843 | 520,971,402 |1,839,905,275 |3,029, 680,616 || 91-04 
1928. 264, 804,2514|] 333,837,004 | 124,996,823 | 522,628,208 |2,072,403,628 |3,323,163,195 || 91-62 
1929. 261,625,1734] 341,744,572 | 104,309,024 | 499,015,188 |2, 279,247,504 |3,528,468,027 |} 91-13 
1930. 232,016,6164} 316,196,343 101,585,131 | 471,687,542 |2,064,597, 746 |3, 237,073,853 || 89-88 
1931. 207,983,8574| 454,386,965 | 154,829,056 | 674,357,232 |1, 764,088,477 |3,066,018,472 || 89-42 
1932. 206,925,1034] 489,709,241 150, 891,599 695, 758,801 |1,582, 667,313 |2,869,429,779 || 88-73 
1933. 209,550, 2854] 626,881,709 | 163,834,318 | 841,151,958 |1,409,067,110 |2,831,393, 641 || 88-93 
1934. 214,419,2804] 683,498,403 | 139,850,099 | 866,725,958 |1,373, 683,071 |2,837,919,961 |} 89-81 
1935. 227,692,9525,6] 860,942,292 | 137,764,626 |1,044,351, 653 |1,276,430,825 |2,956,577, 704 || 90-24 
1936. 240, 596,447 5/1,074, 795,141 161,879,725 |1,330, 808,991 |1,140,557,800 |3,144,506, 755 || 90-81 
1937. 249,372, 7245/1,118, 898,988 | 181,972,016 |1,426,371,394 |1, 200,574,223 |3,317,087,132 || 91-22 
1938...] 262,354,597 5|1, 143,040,485 170,487, 703 |1,489, 666,822 |1, 200,692,605 |8,348, 708,580 || 91-28 
19389...} 279,161,539 5|1, 234,066,994 | 179,924,335 |1,540,330, 246 |1, 243,616,409 13,591,564,586 || 91-84 
1 Includes other assets. 2 Six-month average. 3 First year reported. 4 Includes 


deposits in Central Gold Reserves. 5 Notes of, and deposits in, the Bank of Canada and specie. 


6 Ten-month average. 
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10.—Assets of Chartered Banks, 1929, 1932, and 1937-39. 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 
As the first two items have been worked out only to the nearest million for the years prior to 1937, the 
totals for 1929 and 1932 are not the exact sums of the individual items. 


Item. 1929, 1932. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cash reserves against Canadian 
deposits (as per Table 7).....} 212,000,000 | 186,000,000 | 289,893,926 | 252,144,266 268, 255, 213 
Secured bank-note issue....... 25,000,000 2,000, 000 Nil! Nil Nil 
SewsidiaryscOi 2 264..hGls.ae oe ehes 2 2 5,075,458 5,338,991 5,372, 204 
Notes of other Canadian banks. 16,807,334 11, 247,365 6,048, 097 5, 892,138 5, 244, 271 
Cheques of other banks........ 149,545,199 82,948,867 | 110,292,586 | 111,586,831 115,190, 028 
Deposits at other Canadian | 
SDKs Pet eeseeee $k ets! 4,698,323 3,461,775 4,584,844 4,189,163 4,112,564 
Gold and coin abroad......... 24,797,260 19,089, 489 4,403,340 4,871,340 5,534, 122 
Foreign currencies............. 19,468, 671 16, 022, 766 23, 086,428 27, 223,767 31, 683, 643 
Deposits at United Kingdom 
(sist ccs See Ah A eee ees 4,826,444 9,383,994 235 00 ;210 31,383,908 25,050,301 
Deposits at foreign banks...... 86,178, 585 97,999,358 96,487,680 | 102,293,489 190,186,300 
Securities— 
Dominion and Provincial 
Government securities.....| 341,744,572 | 489,709,241 |1,118,898,988 |1,143,040,485 | 1,234,066,994 
Other Canadian and foreign 
public securities........... 104,309,024 | 150,891,599 | 181,972,016 | 170,487,703 179, 924,335 
Other bonds, debentures, and ; 
BEOCK Mua Ay dociccie thot 52,961,542 55,157,961 | 125,505,440 | 126,188,634 126,338,917 
Call and Short Loans— 
in Wanadars.5 fe Bo: et ee 267,271,488 | 117,224,745 | 107,443,328 66, 722,525 54,508,836 
Elsewhere nett saueknsret 301,091, 053 84, 227,574 67, 697,568 51,427,577 47,693,574 
Current Loans— 
Canada— 
Loans to Provincial Gov- 
OLNIMENCS Son. Kok wees 19,002, 655 34,386, 119 19, 652, 784 19,821,221 18,762,323 


Loans to cities, towns, 
municipalities, and 


school districts.......... 93,325,211 | 130,567,792 97,769,341 | 109,145,741 114,548,420 
Other current loans and 
GISCOURTSE Jacks oeicte seins 1,342, 666,883 |1,032,081,481 | 731,660,179 | 786,145,073 854,511,568 
Elsewhere than in Canada...| 248,367,887 | 171,861,621 | 164,776,853 | 157,672,674 144,759, 685 
Non-current loans............. 7, p22 ;a01 12,317,980 11,574,170 9,757,794 8, 832,002 
Other Assets— 
Realestate, other than bank 
PIGITIBOS . geek A 5, 618, 820 7,141, 708 8, 662, 108 8,305, 205 7,870,483 
Mortgages on real estate sold 
Hyathe panks, Sioeae.6e. 7,221,774 6, 244, 908 4,228, 687 4,323,494 4,150,701 
Bankepremisess..). 265s) 258 75,536, 822 79,714, 603 74,420, 237 73,349, 685 72,323,493 
Bank circulation redemption 


sae ey a ee a a 6,246,861 | 6,721,355 6, 697, 792 5,744, 888 5,288,771 


under letters of credit as 
MIO COR Wye Tis OLS eee 100,473, 805 48,671,585 69, 512, 423 58, 269,394 53,772,575 
Allotherassets. 6.0.50. .6.0: 11,957,574 14,520, 279 12,964, 696 13,432,594 13,583, 263 


—_———— | 


Totals, Assets........ 3,528,468, 027 |2,869,429,779 |3,317,087,132 |3,348, 708,580 | 3,591,564,586 


seh ea) 2 Ee |. ee es a 


1 System changed owing to establishment of the Bank of Canada. 2 Included in cash reserves. 
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11.— Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1929, 1932, and 1937-39. 


Nors.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Item. 1929. 1932. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
$ $ $ $ $ 


LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC. 
Notes in circulation............ 178,291,080 | 132,165,942 | 110,259,134 99, 870,493 94,064,907 
Deposit Liabilities— 

Government Deposits— 


POMINION ee see ee re eee 77,815,312 55,598, 660 47,244,049 49,436,735 92,261,070 

Provincial. ee. cae 24,536, 732 26,151, 681 42,705, 268 44,952,800 53,494,539 

Advances from Bank of 

Canada secured......... Nil Nil Nil 416, 666 Nil 

Public Deposits— 

Demands x wanes eee 696,387,381 | 486,270,764 | 691,319,545 | 690,485,877 741, 733,241 

il Bae 0) ANP "se 28 A 1,479, 870,058 |1,376,325,128 |1,573, 654,555 |1,630,481,857 | 1,699, 224,304 

HOrelonee rr hirace eee 418,138,374 | 312,293,297 | 420,606,996 | 408,329,665 474,145,957 
Inter-Bank Deposits— 

Canadian sea score 14,528,474 10, 694, 683 14,572, 664 15,609, 409 14, 800, 678 

United Kingdom.......... 25, 693, 879 5,131,001 12,208,396 11,455, 218 24, 620,341 

Otherse5 24s res ey oe 100, 254, 711 49,732,341 37,432,300 41,236, 295 43,716,370 


Canadian currency (estimated)]2, 293,000,000 |1,955,000,000 |2,382,000,000 |2,449,000,000 | 2,630,000,000 
Foreign currency (estimated)..| 644,000,000 | 367,000,000 | 458,000,000 | 443,000,000 614,000,000 
Totals, Note and Deposit 

iabilities emer et ect 3,015,515,951 |2,454,363,497 |2,950, 002,907 |2,992,275,015 | 3, 238,061,407 


ease Appr k 4 GS 2S i Ea 82,916, 667 37,352, 667 Nil Nil Nil 


Billsipayables 8 nee ess 10, 842,329 1,579,945 953,701 411,131 266,334 
Letters of credit outstanding.| 100,473,804 48, 671,585 69,512,423 58, 269,394 53; 772,079 
Liabilities not included under 


foregoing heads............ 5,754,347 4,182,095 5, 252, 622 5,729,365 6, 250, 783 
Torats, LIABILITIES TO THE 
PUBLIC. yee a eee eee 3, 215,503,098 |2,546,149,789 |3,025, 721,653 |3,056, 684,905 | 3,298,351, 099 
LIABILITIES TO SHAREHOLDERS. 
Capital creas: posite 5 reeee 137, 269, 085 144,500,000 | 145,500,000 | 145,500,000 145, 500,000 
Rest or reserve fund........... 150,636,682 | 162,000,000 | 133,750,000 | 133,750,000 133, 750,000 


Grand Totals, Liabilities. ..|3,503,408,865 | 2,852,649,789 |3,304,971,653 |3,335,934,905 | 3,577,601,099 


1 The totals of deposit liabilities do not correspond with those shown in Table 9 because of the inclusion 
here of inter-bank deposits. 


12.—Ratio Comparisons of Certain Assets and Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1926-39. 


Norr.—Yearly averages of month-end figures, except where otherwise specified. 


Canadian Cash to Securities Loans to 
Year. Canadian Deposits. to Note and Note and 
 _———| Deposit Deposit 
Daily. Month-End. | Liabilities. Liabilities. 
p.c p.c. p.c p.c 
O26 Siete. c.g ktcas Rhee ee ee ees 9-8 10-1 21-3 67-2 
LOD Ear mas, v's «ate tre ROR ee eee Te ees 9-0 9-4 19-7 69-4 
LO PCRe zee RM NO RRE RR PRPS, ce tears Eabnbibied ae os ceiver 8-5 9-1 18-2 72-0 
PAU A) 1 Sy, re Raa ne ae Sone EG a 8-3 9-2 16-6 75-6 
LOSO. GARR ee ki ORR eet ee eae Sa 2k 8-2 9-2 17-1 74-6 
LRU ee spt dh oe 4: Rhy iaet noth: RA ee 8-1 8-6 25-5 66-7 
LOD FERS Ae Ce Pen ys Te NIE Em 8-8 9-5 28-4 64-5 
LIDS tied earias Tees. ok ee Cee ie eee 9-8 10-1 34-8 58-2 
LOS oe eg k E e TS OL! ee eam 10-2 10:3 85-3 56-0 
1 8 a fs ee OR I) ce 9 10-1 10-2 40-1 49-1 
193.6) Meee Sei, Ss ee ee 10-2 10:0 47-7 40-9 
LOB Ti ee acs dre eR 5 pe oc eee eee 10-2 10°1 48-4 40-7 
LOD Seer Les eer. 2s hg ee tees a 10-5 10-3 48-1 40-1 
1990) ee Fae St eA Ee. 0! Saeko Riad 10-4 10-0 47-5 38-4 


1 Supplied by the Bank of Canada. 
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Classification of Deposits and Loans.—As a result of an amendment to the 
Bank Act in 1934, deposits and loans are required to be classified each year accord- 


ing to size of the deposit, or purpose of the loan. 


deposits and loans in Canada only. 


The following figures cover 


13.—Deposits, According to Size, in Chartered Banks in Canada, as at Oct. 31, 


1939. 


$ 


89,018, 025 
109, 226,479 
132,366, 292 
142,043,879 
341, 237,352 

7,825,055 


821,717,082 


454, 885, 624 
588, 216,921 
348, 860,597 
123,329, 760 
190, 117, 190 

3,746, 682 


1937-39. 
Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of the 
Year Book. 
Kind and Size of Deposit. 1937. 1938. 
Deposits Payable on De- No. $ No. $ No. 
mand— 
$1 OOULOL OBB oso cas. sich <:cke cts 596, 830 84,938,517 || 604,490 88,127,361 614,045 
$1,000 to $5,000........... 47,438 97,755,972 50, 094 102,443, 022 53, 088 
$5,000 to $25,000.......... 11,416 114, 786, 855 11,991 121,542, 883 13,020 
$25, 000 to $100, OOOR eA 8,542 115, 483, 832 2,708 125,413,101 3,019 
Over LUO, OOO stereos ecstere ¢ 765 | 264,111,589 861 | 306,077,873 947 
Adjustment items!,....... - 2,048,380 5, 752,550 - 
Totals. 2.5: 659, 991 | 679,125,145 || 670,144 | 749,356,790 | 684,119 
Deposits Payable After 
Notice— 
SL 000 ORICBS =. cas... cess o's 3,770,692 | 456,017,245 |3,797,481 452,808, 233 13,828, 291 
$1,000 to $5,00C........... 274,810 | 551,364, 607 284, 243 571,677,424 290, 222 
$5,000 to $25,000.......... 36,343 | 315,602,966 38,077 | 330,974,095 40,001 
$25, 000 to $100, OOO se Ses ate 2,371 103, 622,340 2,541 111,882, 640 2,757 
Over S100; 000% ackuis soe ate 536 154, 100, 491 621 185, 235,546 626 
Adjustment pen EMSS Aes - 2,987,073 3, 204, 167 ~ 
Totals.iii... 00... 4,084,752 |1,583,694,722 4,122,963 |1,655, 782,105 |/4,161,897 


1,709,156, 774 


1 Representing certified cheques, interest accrued on interest-bearing accounts, items in transit, etc. 


14.—Loans, According to Class, made by Chartered Banks in Canada and Out- 
standing as at Oct. 31, 1937-39. 


Norse.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of the 


Year Book. 


Class of Loan. 


PP ALOIE CHOU OLNITIONE. oe 1. tie vrs cose ce thew e dace casiees 
Municipal government and school district............es0e00- 
Agricultural— 
Loans to farmers, cattlemen, and fruit growers.. 
Loans to grain dealers, grain exporters, and seed 
TOC AOL Mitts Sees anit tac\ Foie aabety ee aca shan, 26 vine 


Financial— 
Call loans and other accommodation to brokers and 
DONG idealorseg.s eames armies Ohevele athcie ano mbad bauseievs 
Loans to trust, loan, mortgage, investment and in- 
surance companies, and other financial institutions. 
Loans to individuals against approved stocks and 
bonds not otherwise classified..........cccceeeeee- 


AOLaley PIDANCIAlancte decusrcat ets oecice soles wie 


Merchandising, wholesale and retail...............0eeeeeeeee 
> eam in lumber, pulpwood, and products 
ELL OMCOLM Mole ch closets cette ios aur eek nine seyaaue! ale. ceive steve a’c wiea'a 6:6 


aE: Sea ae ge a Sree Anne an ee Re em 
Fishing, including packers and curers of fish.................- 
Public utility, including transportation companies............ 
Building—contractors and others for building purposes....... 
Charitable and religious institutions—churches, parishes, 

are a LCL eae ere ee oR Oa ae Gane aaa .cles caer 


1937. 


$ 


26,384,534 
94,187,869 


57,490, 784 
30, 803 , 892 


88,294,676 


73,531,185 
68,966, 413 
142, 798, 237 


285, 295, 835 
129, 635, 451 


62,949,545 
156, 555, 520 
6,109,791 
7,709,483 
11,948,007 
33,579, 276 


16, 408, 806 
61,567,831 


1938. 


$ 


22,847,911 
114,507,761 


56, 802, 780 
91,651,082 


148, 453, 862 


62,401,107 
66, 906,329 
120, 450, 926 


249,758,362 
133, 652, 188 


75,176,990 
138,380,018 
8,904, 144 
8,683,300 
24,923,530 
39,248,172 


19,359,989 
74, 691,584 


1939. 


$ 


18, 454, 687 
112, 165, 925 


56, 980, 203 
211,387,522 


268,367,725 


51,749, 848 
58,817, 649 
109, 409, 126 


219,976, 623 


133,977, 633 


56,947,765 
135, 656, 465 


45,772, 46 


19,034,041 
83,338,328 


980,626,624 |1,058,587,811 | 1,143,451,284 
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Clearing-House Transactions.—In advanced industrial societies money is 
only ‘the small change of commerce’. The great bulk of monetary transfers, 
particularly in the case of the larger transactions, is made through the banks. 
It has been estimated that about 6 p.c. of the business transactions of the Continent 
of North America are financed by the use of money and the remaining 94 p.c. by 
the use of cheques. Accordingly, if the aggregate amount of the cheques paid 
through the banks and charged to accounts is known, there is an almost complete 
record of the volume of business transacted, and thus of the business activity of the 
country. 


Statistics of this character were at first secured through the operation of the 
clearing houses—places where the representatives of all the banks met daily in the 
leading cities and presented for payment the notes of other banks and the cheques 
drawn upon other banks that had been paid in to their institutions in the regular 
course of business. In Canada, the first clearing houses to be established were those 
of Halifax (1887), Montreal (1889), Toronto (1891), Hamilton (1891), and Winnipeg 
(1893); the number has subsequently increased to 32. 


For the purpose of the Central Clearing Settlement, each bank maintains in its 
account with the Bank of Canada, Ottawa, a balance (in excess of whatever deposit 
is maintained as part of the 5 p.c. reserve against deposit liabilities in Canada 
required by statute) deemed sufficient to settle its clearing obligations. Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver are settlement points for the clearing 
houses in their respective zones. The debit or credit balances of the banks at. the 
specified points are daily communicated by the clearing-house manager, and con- 
firmed by the respective bank, to the local agent of the Bank of Canada (to the 
Bank of Canada in the case of Ottawa) for transmission to the Bank of Canada at 
Ottawa by telephone or telegraph, which bank on the same day debits or credits, as 
the case may be, the account of the respective bank maintained with the Bank of 
Canada. By this means practically all the banking transactions of the country are 
adjusted daily in Ottawa in the accounts maintained by the banks with the Bank of 
Canada. 


The figures of Table 15, represent not only actual city clearings but exchanges 
between numerous rural branches in each district. 


15.—Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada, 1935-39. 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table in previous Year Books. 


Clearing House. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Brandon. 2... «. baeme 15,020, 604 16,404,775 16, 950, 884 17,582, 200 16,972,436 
Brantiord s).3'5. a8 41,207,595 45,356, 164 50,506,997 46,424, 869 44,722,995 
Calgary s.gh..6 toh ee 292,584,549 305,417,532 306, 818, 675 300,161,170 279, 663,913 
CHei panty.’ 2% '. Vy 605 22,192, 630 25, 865, 402 31,781, 621 30,160,322 30, 139,377 
Edmonton,......... 199,411,079 197,022,175 206, 183 , 407 201,035, 055 201,977,802 
Fort William........ 30, 651, 099 37,944,014 40,556, 659 37,527,993 34,157,614 
PlaM aes gh fates 112,710, 681 119,545,816 134, 094, 626 128, 130, 093 130,899, 207 


Hamilton rs :.¢...248 197,844,548 236,482,873 285,024,414 254, 838, 784 267,959, 422 
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15.—Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada, 1935-39— 


concluded. 
Clearing House. 1935. 1936, 1937. 1938. 1939. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

WRAGY BLON fe. se", 6 2 or o& 26,779,593 28,025, 967 29, 466,619 29,132,380 29,484,373 
ACFECHONET clas bie ce cs 50,414, 984 54, 834, 963 56,542,066 56,352,022 53,778,980 
Lethbridge.......... 23,963, 854 24,105,821 25, 229, 839 26,331,675 26,996, 736 
IDOHHONT Es oase ote. 134, 707, 964 145, 222,921 146, 861, 077 133, 836,073 127,963, 282 
Medicine Hat....... 12,995,361 12,367,706 12,092,715 12,080,166 12,903,438 
Nioncton ets s ee 35, 753, 000 37, 250, 494 41, 278, 230 88,511,645 38, 648, 686 
Montreal >. Gee 2 cs). 4,582,416,573 5,386, 188, 857 5, 871,146,518 5, 382,362,315 5,306, 897,388 
Moose Jaw.......... 27, 283,900 31,587,919 30,976, 707 29,487,745 31,805, 492 
New Westminster... 27,463,691 32,166,195 35,055,324 32,687,614 33,076,133 
Mptawacs ce oe sae ee. 1,076, 864,472 1,132,979, 446 1,091, 883, 251 998, 823,343 1,041, 873,213 
Peterborough....... 31,325, 062 32,347,673 32, 660, 582 30,946, 954 30, 242,390 
Prince Albert....... 18, 437,203 17,814, 604 18,048,670 15, 742, 684 16,795,057 
Quepecere een tere oe 207, 012, 322 222,901, 251 264, 680, 505 250,085,177 245,139,004 
RREPIN Ae tata daree. 191,995,407 218, 683, 823 186,954,514 207,704,393 236,430,344 
SaintJdohncejrt6oe3e: 84,059,113 90, 730,398 99, 326, 689 91,306, 823 92,751,127 
PATUIA he ree Newton nc 23,082,010 23,754,497 24, 842,473 24,564, 744 23,514, 866 
Saskatoon........... 74,956, 723 (URS ey py: 70,019,704 64,577,460 69,199, 123 
Sherbrooke......... 28,659, 155 29,959, 127 35,528,449 36,194,610 36, 637, 764 
BUGDUPY.. seteees kee. 38, 895, 230 46,340,527 50, 746, 395 51,778,260 51,126,380 
IE GHONGOM. Saree. 5,720,065, 081 6, 465, 263, 740 6,397, 987, 564 5, 835, 980, 087 5,735, 792,413 
Vancouver....:..... 781, 264,535 953,566, 363 975, 233,058 867,619, 815 888,885,944 
Wictorias... sees enn 79,007, 806 87,484, 888 89,962, 678 85,997, 667 89, 366, 862 
WANGSOLS... diseases 115,902,542 142,249,058 161,779,776 145,087,711 137,314,911 
Winnipeg. 5.605: 2,622,557, 766 2,925, 627, 890 2,030, 163,981 1,800, 572,038 2,379, 667, 846 

Totals...... 16,927, 486,132 | 19,202,526,601 | 18,850,384,667 | 17,263,573,887 17, 742,784,518 


Bank Debits.—As the number of separate banks has in recent years been 
steadily diminishing through amalgamations (see pp. 896-898), there being only 10 
in December, 1939,* as compared with 18 in 1923, inter-bank transactions are a 
steadily decreasing proportion of total business transacted, and bank clearings have 
ceased to be a satisfactory measure of general business. The Canadian Bankers’ 
Association agreed to secure from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate figures of 
the amount of cheques charged to accounts at all banking offices situated in the 
clearing-house centres of Canada, and monthly and annual figures of cheques charged 
to accounts (bank debits) have been published since that time by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Further, in order that an estimate might be made of the 
proportion of banking transactions outside the clearing-house cities to the total, the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association secured for the month of January, 1935, the grand 
total of all cheques charged to accounts at all branch banks throughout the Dom- 
inion. ‘The results were published in the Bureau’s Monthly Review of Bank Debits 
for February, 1935, and showed that in January, 1935, the aggregate of transactions 
outside the clearing-house cities was 124 p.c. of the grand total in the clearing- 
house cities. The corresponding figures in the five economic areas were as follows: 
Maritime Provinces 104-2 p.c.; Quebec 6-9 p.c.; Ontario 13-5 p.c.; Prairie Provinces 
8-4 p.c.; British Columbia 16-7 p.c. Only in the Maritime Provinces did the total 
of bank debits in clearing-house cities appear to represent inadequately the grand 

total of business transactions. 


* Barclays Bank, established in 1929, was the latest addition to the commercial chartered banks in 
Canada; the number has remained at 10 since 1981. 
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16.—Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, by Individual Centres, 
1935-39. 


N ore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table in previous Year Books. 


Clearing-House Centre. 1935. 1936. 1937, 1938. 1939. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces— : 
Halivfaxcs. 5. cp eee ie Ate oon 310,052,273} 341,775,552! 406,591,857) 339,640,504] 881,824,396 
Moncton::<, trate te feels one 90, 680, 025 98,641,301) 112,550,923} 108,145,304] 108,891,549 
Saintwohn can cee eek niaeiees 173,320,562} 189,985,161) 214,216,666} 191,897,145} 189,232,027 
Totals, Maritime Provinces 574,052,860) 630,402,014) 783,359,446) 639,682,953] 679,947,972 
Quebec— 
Montrealt....)) Gas. tinct os 8,307,134, 410]10, 150, 016, 770/10, 596, 261, 705! 9,005, 746,968] 8,759,472, 109 
Quebecor 2k ae eee 606,964,150} 717,146,205) 888,524,702) 875,695,644] 977,211,370 
Sherbrooke .2 saa sae core 63,430,463 71,484, 756 83, 635, 1385 83,739, 779 83,715,973 
Totals, Quebec............. 8,977,529, 023/10, 938, 647, 731/11, 568,421,542! 9,965, 182,391) 9,820,399, 452 
Ontario— 
Brantiord o7.h eater ee. 94,186,017} 103,221,469] 120,088,991} 109,468,693) 107,113,483 
Chatham. (LAO see oe. 79, 902,107 100, 652, 126 111,553,991 103, 272, 854 102, 259, 883 
Bort William ae ee 50, 202,917 63,348, 734 68,085, 229 68, 129,478 67,033,183 
Hamilton). aaah teak oe 559,388,191 601,358,570 691,483,173 625, 033,425 644, 434,304 
Ging ston: see Sone ae. e 55,634,971 67,867,438 76, 687,282 71,213,576 72,712,646 
Katchener an. Say boa = dee 114,191,829} 128,018,389) 143,265,155) 141,030,659] 145,302,026 
Wondon. ons. e eats eae ss 362,317, 629 420, 889, 625 413,075,352 389, 223 , 524 385, 768, 062 
Ottawa. Ge see eas ah 1,444, 156,227} 1,469, 292,434] 1,348, 844,155) 1, 203,891,077) 1,266, 268,210 
IReterboroug amici cecrncertee 60, 023,193 68, 620, 664 75,770,408 70, 269, 426 70,496, 391 
Sarniar, 2% See een eae, Oe: 69,145,537 74,160, 267 81,347,420 75,489, 832 76,489,776 
SUC DUBV sii terctcrss cteelectiever 55,597,151 42,180,200 88,780, 681 84,715,014 85,812,435 
TorontOMeenses Ae eee 10, 642,516, 427/12, 168, 836, 487/12, 226, 885, 028)10, 428,035, 428/10, 173, 866,946 
Wincl sorter mince ene rete 289,364, 280 439, 678,369 493, 282,632 440, 290, 022 420,933,103 
Totals; Ontariowes.cetoree 13, 876, 626, 476/15, 778, 679, 837/15, 939, 149, 497/13, 810, 063, 008/13, 618, 490, 448 
Prairie Provinces— 
Brandon-he eaccctae ca ae 25, 666, 690 28,313,991 31,358, 553 82,845,981 33, 810,275 
Galeary sacra hits a erate chet _ 616, 831,075 636, 145, 594 658, 768, 183 650, 666,363 661, 675,521 
HMdmontonie ty. eatetes » Ett se 400,418,426] 387,386,725) 417,969,669) 430,271,739] 470,279,314 
Weth bridge. sce 4. nie secs 48,945,714 45,780,043 51, 787,553 57, 226,409 56, 702,076 
Medicineshatiinecdt fake: 27,322,542 26, 842, 729 26, 611, 236 28,155,429 27,707,009 
Moose. Jaws stieeceelneee . 53,874,399 77,376,584 73,307, 647 68, 605,328 83,327, 283 
iPrincevA IbOLt. pumas «kee 24,434, 064 25,976, 662 28,790, 736 25,789,444 27,796,295 
REGINA slater se aes oestee 505,052,792} 495,621,447} 428,357,691] 507,534,686) 555,513,335 
Saskatoon'ss ects ceee ec oe ee 110, 058, 112 121,553,190 121,374, 564 114, 863, 759 121, 853, 807 
WINKING 2c a telomere eens 4,632,791,950} 4, 660,521,712] 2,988, 695,575) 2,656,424,383) 3,439,564, 964 
Totals, Prairie Provinces... 6, 445,395, 764) 6,505,518,677| 4,827,021,407) 4,572,383,521| 5,478,229, 879 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster........... 59,819, 150 70,089, 850 74,751, 206 73,972,517 78,647,117 
VialiCOuvieris Oe eta nce lenine 1,349,924, 217] 1,682, 786,803) 1, 692,513,585] 1,546,113,353| 1,587,410, 731 
Victoria’ Sp aoc ee ee ane 262,718,851} 322,481,831] 330,844,455} 316,964,989} 354,226,232 
Totals, British Columbia...| 1,672,462,218] 2,075,358,484] 2,098,109, 246) 1,937,050, 859) 2,020, 284,080 
Grand Totals........... $1,546, 066, 341/35, 928, 606, 743/35, 166,061,138/30, 924,862, 732/31, 617,351,831 
| 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks. 


Assets and Liabilities.—The statistics in column 2 of Table 17 represent, for 
the years 1935 (when the Bank of Canada was established) and 1937 to 1939, the 
total of Bank of Canada notes in the possession of the chartered banks together with 
their deposits at the Bank of Canada. For 1929 (before the establishment of the 
Bank of Canada) they represent the totals of the banks’ holdings of gold and coin 
in Canada, Dominion notes, and that part of their deposits in the Central Gold 
Reserves not required against their note issues. 
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17.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929, 1935, and 


1937-39. 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Cash Reserve 


Bank. Against Total Total Total 
Canadian Securities. Loans Assets. 
Deposits.4 
$ $ $ $ 
Banksor Montreal: -xcoctieas cnies sink os 86,400,000 | 130,941,236 | 581,302,970 913, 759,043 
65,400,000 | 349,672,401 | 266,878,000 766, 144,449 
74,800, 000 451,446,479 231,442,795 843,559,930 
71,600,000 440, 267,982 245,738,502 851, 843, 235 
78,300,000 | 468,069,688 | 260,698,738 925,992,713 
Bank onmNovarscovia,. scrmae aeee cece 18, 400, 000 44,107,278 172,881,551 275, 257,022 
23,400,000 | 103,828,021 | 110,217,442 277,368,870 
21,200,000 117, 296, 803 116,505,352 297, 863, 823 
23, 000, 000 123,262,557 113,745,078 305,196,111 
22,700,000 128,464,101 117,409,315 322,729,150 
PAN kTOEeLOLON CO ages. o scart a csetane oc 8,700,000 17,633,621 89,012,432 134,485, 442 
11,000,000 43,941, 167 51, 748, 891 121,582,723 
12,700, 000 65,362,279 47,498,717 141,847,481 
14, 600, 000 69,015, 109 46,781,406 145,714,429 
14, 600, 000 72,630, 780 49,577,778 157, 932,947 
Banque Provinciale du Canada...... 1, 200, 000 10, 203, 136 33,956, 608 54, 648, 363 
2,400, 000 20,044, 145 18,463,790 48 383,082 
4,500, 000 26, 213,729 17,419,458 55,310, 698 
5,100,000. 27,176,678 19,717,569 58,545,562 - 
4,900,000 30, 766, 756 19,986, 634 61, 891, 607 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........ 40,000, 000 86,446, 466 498,345,544 737,542,966 
46,500,000 | 206,399,787 | 253,387,099 585,971, 609 
46,300, 000 271, 802,611 240,530,574 646, 200, 637 
49,900,000 | 279,967,984 | 231,775,730 646, 969,476 
50, 200,000 287,270,300 251,199,518 680,265,958 . 
Royal Bank of Canada.............. 38,300,000 | 126,757,074 | 614,062,764 949,919, 252 
42,000,000 192,962,019 379,979, 253 750,717,195 
49, 400, 000 323,108, 273 349, 453, 135 869, 211,590 
53,700,000 821,915, 852 342,317,904 864, 199,597 
58,600,000 | 356,990,782 | 339,970,347 935,002,482 
Wamimion ban kes ee Cee tone: 7,700,000 20,378, 753 99, 205, 694 150,976,550 
8,300, 000 36, 766, 116 62,975,908 126,554, 150 
9,500, 000 53,952, 829 59,671,160 141,619,393 
11, 800, 000 55, 808, 860 56,527, 867 142, 288,383 
13,700,000 56, 882,370 58,999,340 148,898, 691 
Banque Canadienne Nationale....... 4,400,000 39,444,192 90,376,497 155,406,098 
8,300, 000 49,179,738 54,918, 167 128,034, 699 
10,100, 000 55,143,091 63,037,116 145, 750, 652 
11,100,000 54,319,008 67,474,078 150,073,389 
11,300, 000 56, 858,195 69, 747,306 155, 671, 248 
Imperial Bank of Canada............ 7,300,000 21,818,113 96, 859, 437 148, 644, 987 
7,700,000 36, 690, 525 75,599, 203 137, 764, 752 
10, 700, 000 54,932,510 72,434, 899 157,036,305 
10,300,000 Di sotto le 74,455,372 162, 228,588 
. 12,200, 000 69, 870, 089 73,819, 560 175,969, 083 
Weyburn Security Bank?............. 200, 000 1,165, 832 3,178,206 6,349, 160 
Barclays Bank (Canada)............ 100, 000 358,012 197,405 4,437,434 
600, 000 4,867,734 2,263,072 14,056,175 
700, 000 7,112,790 2,581,017 18, 686, 623 
1,000, 000 10, 061,580 2,159,099 21,649,810 
1,700, 000 12,527,185 2.212810 27,210, 707 
otals. oe 28 © tana 212,000,600 499,015,138 |2,279,247,504 | 3,528,468, 027 
215,600,000 |1,044,351,653 |1,276,430,825 | 2,956,577, 704 
* 239,900,000 |1,426,371,394 |1,200,574,223 | 3,317, 087,182 
252,100,000 |1,439, 666,822 |1,200,692,605 | 3,348,708,580 
268,206,000 |1,540,330,246 |1,243,616,409 | 3,591,564,586 


1 Excluding minor amounts of gold carried in such reserves. See also text immediately preceding this 


table. 2 Absorbed by the Imperial Bank of Canada, May 1, 1931 3 Four-month averages; 
: bank commenced business in September, 1929. The grand totals for 1929 are, however, twelve-month 
Z averages for all banks. 
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18.—Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929, 1935, and 
1937-39. 


Norre.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Bank. 


Bank of Montreal. . 


Bank of Nova 
Scoblanerssctter 


Bank of Toronto... 


Banque Provinciale 
du Canada....... 


Canadian Bank of 
Commerce..,.... 


Royal Bank of 
@anauain eee oc 


Dominion Bank.... 


Banque Canadienne 
Nationale........ 


Imperial Bank of 
Canadann.deaane 


Weyburn Security 
LEO fel) eM phere at 

Barclays Bank 
(Canadas. aaa 


Totals ..)...:5 


Year. 


Notes in 


Circulation. 


$ 
44,588,405 
29, 849, 273 
24,246,142 
22,457, 550) 
21,346,573 


15, 956,549 
10,771, 142 
9,800, 871 
9,337, 665 
8,473, 645 


8,334,322 
5, 260, 483 
4,225,007 
3,961,319 
3,715,337 


4,464,714 
3, 602,388 
3,253,591 
2,965, 134 
2,757, 853 


33,352,567 
25,348,088 
22,294,347 
18, 250,316 
16,437,765 


41,105,812 
30,894, 509 
29,431,462 
27,126,023 
25,845,811 


7,994, 871 
6, 264,324 
5,779,618 
5,273, 824 
5, 122,320 


11,796,049 
6, 660,373 
5,145, 059 
4,714,484 
4,852,045 


10, 150,422 
6,704, 185 
5,747,553 
5, 438, 889 
5,141, 100 


511,116 


108, 607 
289,337 
335,484 
345, 289 
372,458 


178,291,030 


125, 644, 102 
110,259,134 
99,870,493 
$4,064,907 


| 


Deposit Liabilities. 


Govern- 
ment. 


$ 
53,303, 709 
23,491,810 
38, 833,093 
36,021, 636 
44,796,211 


3,061,797 
2,957, 607 
2,565,548 
4,096,324 
9,280,712 


1,058, 293 
1,914, 259 
2,684, 423 
2,803, 875 
6,033, 716 


425,790 
245,491 
1,515, 086 
2,417, 226 
3,192,006 


11,530, 442 
14, 619, 685 
17, 766, 683 
17,078, 129 
26,470,370 


23,341,461 
14, 668, 783 
15, 695,540 
18,691, 618 
31,466,558 


1,890,531 


9, 682, 274 
15, 243,191 


138,064 


Nil 
138,598 
41,407 
174,043 
651,413 


102,352,044 


64,791,170 
89,949,317 
94,389,535 
145,755,609 


Public. 


$ 
680, 631, 822 
617,001, 769 
679, 048,576 
692, 210,561 
750, 843, 149 


202,312,043 
215, 204, 121 
237,225,243 
243, 885, 881 
255, 696, 020 


100, 825, 532 
94,232, 159 
112, 252, 400 
116, 212, 605 
124,955, 879 


42,296, 216 
38,919, 770 
45,046,361 
47,185,326 
47,741, 664 


529, 141,722 
466,714, 142 
518, 257, 897 
526,457,708 
553,561, 604 


700, 120,040 
614,911, 650 
726,481,376 
725,013,715 


782,428,491 


107, 612, 958 
97,065,461 
111,797,450 
112,502,498 
117,171,195 


115, 948, 289 
104, 903, 295 
123, 767,079 
127,909,329 
131, 068, 530 


110,927,178 
106, 821,368 
122,375, 207 
125,321,823 
134,540,528 


4,415, 648 


493,097 
6,196,018 
9,329,507 

12, 647,953 
17,096,442 


2,994,395,813 
2,361,969,753 
2,685,581,096 
25429,297 5399 
2,915,105,502 


1 Absorbed by the Imperial Bank of Canada, May 1, 1931. 
commenced business in September, 1929. The grand totals for 1929 are, however, twelve-month averages 


for all banks. 


Inter- 
Bank. 


$ 
30,303, 442 
9,486,070 
12,511,120 
12,892,138 
20,597, 881 


6,968, 960 
4,105, 639 
4,427,098 
4,818, 185 
5, 825, 746 


4,301,318 
2,500, 251 
3,537,407 
4,408,036 
4,277,255 


121,181 
45,940 
97,644 

144,861 

2,824,619 


53, 207,388 
10, 233, 069 
13,767,952 
14, 683,516 
16,210, 772 


33, 889,308 
10,559, 813 
14,886,475 
14, 624, 668 
18,055, 054 


6,009, 296 
3, 234,575 
3,498,397 
4,182,107 
3,411, 827 


1,079, 893 
1,051,327 
2,065, 425 
2,313,814 
1,962,173 


3.602, 427 
2,803,772 
3,826,475 
4,814, 740 
3,724,812 


45,729 


2,844,367 
5,078. 168 
5,595,367 
5,418, 857 
6, 247, 250 


140,477,064] 


49,098, 624 
64,213,360 
68,300,922 
83,137,389 


Liabilities 
to Share- 
holders. 


$ 
70,446, 677 
74,000, 000 
75, 000, 000 
75,000, 000 
75, 000, 000 


30,000, 000 
36,000, 000 
36, 000, 000 
36,000, 000 
36,000, 000 


14,127,164 
15,000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
15,000, 000 


5,500, 000 
5,000, 000 
5,000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
5,000, 000 


55,343,749 
50,000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50,000, 000 


68, 142,960 
55,000, 000 
55,000, 000 
55, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000 


15, 638, 582 
14,000,000 
14,000, 000 
14,000, 000 
14,000, 000 


12,598, 742 
12,000,000 
12,000, 000 
12,000, 000 
12,000, 000 


15, 000, 000 
15,000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
15,000, 000 
15, 000, 000 


774,560 


1,000, 000 
2,250, 000 
2,250, 000 
2,250, 000 
2,250, 000 


287,905,767 


278,250,000 
279,250,600 
279,250,000 
279,250,000 


Total 
Liabilities. 


$ 
908, 926, 178 
764,351,694 
842,093, 963 
850, 271, 288 
924,521,059 


272,704, 813 
276,534,562 
296, 815, 820 
304, 153, 257 
321,557,115 


132,734,214 
120, 647, 696 
140,353, 623 
143, 752,583 
155, 644,457 


54,146, 698 
48,052,045 
55,022,562 
58,236, 725 
61,570, 884 


731,593, 634 
584,120, 623 
643, 936, 683 
644,930, 263 
677,765, 630 


944,796,101 
748,444,778 
866,173,511 
861,061, 632 
931,464,933 


150,041,996 
125,952,174 
140, 886, 800 
141,459, 442 
148,019,960 


153, 806, 492 
127,372, 211 
144,989,351 
149, 203,346 
154, 834,376 


146,916, 789 
136, 675,412 
156, 020, 052 
161, 225,972 
175, 024, 696 


6, 258, 719 


4,449, 695 
14,049, 157 
18,679, 288 
21,640,397 
27,197,989 


3,503,408,865 
24916,200,352 
3,304,971,653 
3,335,934,905 


3,577,601,099 


2 Four-month averages; bank 
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Earnings of Canadian Banks.—The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part Dominion-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable accuracy the fluctuations 
of general business. 


19.—Net Profits of Canadian Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for Their Business 
Years Ended 1934-39. 
Norr.—These figures are not strictly comparable owing to variations from year to year in the practices 


of individual banks and between banks. With the exception of La Banque Provinciale du Canada, the 
profits for 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1939 are shown after deducting Dominion and Provincial Government taxes. 


1934. 1935. 1936. 
meek: Reece.) Wandend| ee Neb | Dividend | Net Popeaene 
Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 

Bank of Montreal........... 4,105,024 8 3,005,212 8 3,181,501 8 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 1, 850; 330 12 1,834,174 1) 1,926, 686 12 
Banisor LOrontors....  s.ck. 822,499 10 806,391 10 1,141,810 10 
Banque Provinciale du 

EEE WG 025 Joa ae in ais AES 417,366 6 400, 843 6 402,678 6 
Canadian BankofCommerce] 3,413,654 8 3,389,031 8 2,909, 124 8 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 4,398,217 8 4,340,522 8 3,504, 241 8 
Dommion Bank.) se... so - 1,151,561 10 901,556 10 951,277 10 
Banque Canadienne 

IN BUI Mamta alos pce «bass opas 935, 823 g1 915,790 8 | 727,935 8 
Imperial Bank of Canada...| 1,231,992 10 1, 208,079 10 962,813 10 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... 2 - 2 - 2 - 

Totals, Net Profits. .....+| 18,326,466 ~ 16,801,598 - 15,708,065 - 

1937, 1938. 1939. 
Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. 
$ D.C} $ p.c. $25 p.c, 

Bank of Montreal........... 3,408,328 8 3,398,390 8 3,462,446 8 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 1,982,140 12 1,980,709 12 2,033 ,333 12 
Bank of Toronto... . 1.00. 1,156,372 10 1,163,716 10 1,324,229 -10 
Banque Provinciale du 

ORANG Ria: BR, See ore ee or, a 444,410 6 450,427 6 457,173 6 
Canadian Bank ofCommerce]| 2,934,117 8 2,648,975 8 2,938,105 8 
Royal Bank of Canada..... Sali Les1o 8 3, 696, 233 8 3,724, 842 § 
Dominion - Bank. 66: )23.5. 976, 838 10 960,121 10 802, 2968 10 
Banque Canadienne 

INATIONAICL Reta hoes t «ees 774, 228 8 780,240 8 783,184 8 
Imperial Bank of Canada... 967,977 10 961,342 10 966, 258 10 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... 2 - 2 - 2 = 

Totals, Net Profits....... 16,355,789 - 16,040,213 _- 16,491,866 - 


1This bank paid at the rate of 10 p.c. per annum for the first half-year and 8 p.c. for the second. 
2 Not reported. 3 Ten months. 

Branches of Chartered Banks.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same (36 in 1881 and 1891, and 34 in 1901), but during the present cen- 
tury there has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the number 
of banks having dropped to 25 in 1913 and to 10 in 1931. That this has been far 
from involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 9, which shows 
the development of the banking business since 1867, and in Table 20, which com- 
pares the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, and 
shows a growth from 123 at Confederation to 4,083, inclusive of sub-agencies, at Dec. 
31, 1930. Since then, owing to the shrinkage in commercial activities as a result of 
the depression, some unprofitable branches have been closed and the total has 
declined to 3,319, exclusive of 140 branches and agencies in other countries, as sa 
Dec. 31, 1939. 
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20.—Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1868, 1902, 
1905, 1920, 1926, 1930, and 1936-39. 


1926.1 


No. 


1930.1 


No. 


1936.1 | 1937.1 | 1988.1 | 1939.3 

No. No. No. No. 
27 27 27 26 
135 134 134 134 
98 97 98 97 
1,069 1,074 1,078 1,079 
1,224 1,209 1,210 1, 208 
175 169 164 164 
279 248 246 241 
200 186 180 174 
187 188 190 191 
4 4 5 5 


—— | | — | | | | | | 


Province. 1868. 1902. 
No. No 
Pel lisland oh eo. Nil 9 
Nova Scotia..... 5 89 
New Brunswick.. 4 35 
Quebec ee 12 137 
Ontario, ase 100 349 
Manitoba........ Nil 52 
Saskatchewan.... 30 
Alberta. eee $ J 
British Columbia 2 46 
Yukon and 
IN Webs diane Nil Nil 
Totals....... 123 747 


1905. | 1920.1 
No. No. 
10 41 
101 169 
49 121 
196 | 1,150 
549 | 1.586 
ee 
87 424 
55 242 
3 3 
1,145 | 4,676 


1 Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 


21.—_Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in Each Province and 
Outside Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1939. 


Norre.—This table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 598 in 1939, including 2 outside Canada. 


Bank. 


Banque Provinciale du Canada...... 
Canadian Bank of Commerce....... 
Royal Bank of Canada.............. 
Dominion Banke eee aoe ee 
Banque Canadienne Nationale....... 
Imperial Bank of Canada............ 
Barclays Bank (Canada)............. 


Dotalsta ees... eee 


Banque Provinciale du Canada....... 
Canadian Bank of Commerce....... 
Royal Bank of Canada.............. 


Dominion Bank 


se eere esses oer oe eeeee 


Banque Canadienne Nationale...... 
Imperial Bank of Canada........... 
Barclays Bank (Canada)............ 


coos 


1 Be 
Island. 


No. 


eee 


eee 


eoee 


eee 


a 24 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


Nova 
Scotia. 


Alberta. 


3 
Nil 


130 


New 
Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. 
wick. 
No. No. No. No. 
13 107 189 28 
34 21 123 qi 
Nil 15 106 11 
13 107 14 Nil 
6 60 231 35 
22 77 222 ay 
1 8 97 12 
Nil 204 12 4 
ce 3 124 8 
Ee 1 1 Nil 
89 603 1,118 162 
British Yukon 4 
Colum- and a neigs Total 
bia. N.W.T ahees: 
No. No. No. No. 
46 2 10 486 
6 Nil 38 297 
9 ss Nil 171 
Nil oe ce 137 
63 12 526 
47 Nil 16: 693 
4 sé 2 131 
Nil ss 1 223 
11 sf Nil 195 
Nil “cc 6c 2 
186 5 138 2,861 


The number of branches of Canadian banks doing business outside Canada 
increased rapidly during the war and early post-war period, rising to a total of 206 


in 1921. 
agencies in 1939. 


Since then the number has gradually declined to 140 branches and sub- 
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22.—Numbers of Branches of Each of the Canadian Chartered Banks in Other 
Countries, with Their Locations, as at Dec. 31, 1938 and 1939. 


Bank and Location. 1938. 1939. Bank and Location. 1938. 1939. 
No. No. No. No 
Bank of Montreal— Royal Bank of Canada— 
Newfoundland............... 51 52 Newfoundland.............. 5 5 
nA ee ee as So ws uae: 2 2 Pingiandie.te os estes He 2 
United States............... 3 3 British West Indies......... 11 11 
United Statesi. +. 5.20500 css 1 1 
Bank of Nova Scotia— Cubase. chee oe Fife) 22 
Newfoundland:..... 52% 0s 35 12 12 Puerto Rico, etc............ 11 11 
inglandiens.: ees 2 swe a oldies 1 1 France (auxiliary).......... 1 1 
British West Indies......... 122 112 SDAING A eels ee bss wnttaionts 1 1 
ee Staves Awe. e Hee: : : Central and South America. 21 21 
MSR Ne Coa cn eee ee 
Puerto Rico, etc............. 3 3 Dominion Bank— 
HE MglanGe acento aecia ats 1 il 
Canadian Bank of Commerce—|_ . United Statesius2. 288.3. 8 1 1 
ewioundland \, ics... ebe ee. 2 2 ; 
LU nS 94 aan Oe ee ee 1 1 Banque Canadienne 
British West Indies.......... 3 3 Nationale— 
United Statessi.., 3:.s/h2% tices . : HIPANCO 5 Arabs saienci dia a¥ersiaswlatel? 1 1 
CUO Ty cu tna Oa Pa ae alana ee ee | eeceeeeene 
St. Pierre and Miquelon..... 1 Nil Totals ct) zsmacciaese’ 1413 1381 
1 Exclusive of two sub-agencies. 2 Exclusive of one sub-agency. - 3 Exclusive of three sub- 


agencies. 


Section 6.—Government and Other Savings Banks. 


In a comparatively new country where capital is relatively scarce, it is natural 
that the banks that finance the business institutions should also absorb the bulk 
of the people’s savings for use in promoting the business of the country. Thus, 
in Canada the great bulk of the current savings of the people is found in the savings 
or notice deposits of the Canadian chartered banks, the annual average figures of 
which are given for recent years in Table 9 of this chapter, the 1939 average being 
$1,699,224,304. Further, the current savings of the Canadian people are going very 
largely into the purchase of life insurance, the total premiums paid in the single year 
1988 aggregating $205,290,819. In comparison with the enormous figures of notice 
deposits in chartered banks and with total insurance in force, the deposits in the 
special savings banks are comparatively small, but are none the less significant. 


There are three distinct types of savings bank in Canada at the present time, 
in addition to the savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan 
companies. First, there is the Post Office Savings Bank, in which the deposits are a 
direct obligation of the Dominion Government. Secondly, there are Provincial 
Government savings banking institutions in Ontario and in Alberta, where the 
depositor becomes a direct creditor of the Province. Thirdly, there are, in the 
Province of Quebec, two important savings banks, the Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec, established 
under Dominion legislation and making monthly reports to the Department of 
Finance. 


Dominion Government Savings Banks.—Prior to 1929 there were two 
classes of Dominion Government savings banks in Canada, the Post Office Savings 
Bank under the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings 
Bank attached to the Department of Finance. The former was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order to “enlarge the facilities now 
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available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that 
purpose, and to give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor for 
repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon”’. 
Branches of the Government Savings Bank proper, under the authority of the 
Finance Department, were established in the leading cities of Canada under the 
management of the Assistant Receivers General and in other places, in the Provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in 
Council. From deposits of $1,483,219 at June 30, 1868, increases were registered 
until 1887, $21,334,525 being shown at the credit of depositors at June 30 of that 
year. Commencing about 50 years ago, the individual banks were gradually 
amalgamated with the Post Office Savings Bank, and at Mar. 31, 1928, deposits 
had fallen to $7,640,566. The remaining banks finally were amalgamated with those 
of the Post Office in March, 1929. 


23.—Deposits with Post Office and Dominion Government Savings Banks, Fiscal 
Years 1918-39. 


_.. Norz.—Figures for Provincial Government savings banks are not included. Figures for 1868-1917 
will be found at pp. 833-834 of the 1926 Year Book. The Dominion Government Savings Bank was amal- 
gamated with the Post Office Savings Bank in 1929. 


aloe rhea ae f= Foe 
ce overnment ce 
Year. Savings Savings Year, Savings 

Bank. Bank. Bank. 

$ $ $ 

TE Sia sh patra as SUN A LE es a a ul 41,283,479 LOL ie 28a% || LODO ee fe accion eee eee ee ee 28,375,770 
1919 2. Aaa clneraciee Chee 41, 654,960 11.402 098 cHlid9OB80 1 yO as eth Be veel 26,086, 036 
PA Fea ee een ARO eIRa. Ne eben et 31, 605,594 TOP ZIMA TS GO eee eer amy. pot ameb mia ete te 24,750, 227 
JOZT Se eee IED a 29,010, 619 LOS T5OM189 e982. BF. ee: Bae 23,919, 677 
1992 ere er eek teats ge 2, 24,837,181 9.820605. 4 lelOSoh « ana cite otis tet h m terete 23,920,915 
192S Aa ian Senn Ane ree errs 22,357,268 GEASSHR3 OMe ST OSA). setae ene 0 ce ener ee tee 23,158,919 
1Q26 =: suntan tet ars seredtoic Se aR 25,156,449 9,055,091 IOSD) F6 o re ANP nccleh. Bae ee Petes 22,547,006 
TO 2D i fcc Plena a one ee a eras 24, 662,060 82949 O73, dO aOeuccs acietodees cece eae 22,047, 287 
TQQ6 SPO Se ce he Re 24, 035, 669 837948708 I LOST ied oo eee ee 21,879,593 
LOD Tree Cirtke, Rysrteren A. cle tele 23 402-837 SCOLO OGM ATUS Sh eee ee cre. ee omer ee 22,587, 233 
O25. Ree Cee ase 23,463, 210 Ts040¥O00" el 0S Oe meee toe tt eens ee 23,045,576 


24.—Financial Business of the Post Office Savings Bank, as at Mar. 31, 1934-39. 


Item. 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937, 1938, 1939. 
chor ni Stenesth tenes By-akt doce Ravel slp 8 ath tee ee 
Deposits during year........ } 2,565,470 | 2,223,907 | 2,292,326 | 2,830,193 | 38,671,298 3,812,974 
Interest on deposits......... 580, 946 510,592 435,558 426,535 432,436 445,886 
Totals, cash and interest....| 3,146,415 | 2,734,499 | 2,727,884 | 3,256,728 | 4,103,734 4,258, 861 
Withorawalsvs.0c. +s... suees 3,908,411 | 3,346,412 3,297, 602 3,424,422 | 3,396,094!) 3,800,518 
At credit of depositors...... 23,158,919 | 22,547,006 | 22,047,287 | 21,879,593 | 22,587,283 | 23,045,576 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1989 Year Book. 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta, while 
a similar institution was in operation in Manitoba from 1924 to 1932 when the 
depositors’ accounts were taken over by the chartered banks. 


% 
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Ontario.—In the session of 1921, the Legislature of Ontario authorized the 
establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office, and in March, 1922, the 
first branches were opened. Interest at the rate of 1 and 14 p.c.-per annum com- 
pounded half-yearly is paid on accounts. The deposits are repayable on demand. 
Total deposits on Jan. 31, 1940, were $39,850,000, and the number of depositors 
at that date was approximately 114,000. Twenty-six branches are in operation 
throughout the Province. 


Alberta.—In Alberta the Provincial Treasury receives savings depcsits and 
issues demand savings certificates bearing interest at 2 p.c., or term certificates for 
one, two, or three years, in denominations of $25 and upwards, bearing interest at 
2 p.c. for one year and 23 p.c. for two or three years. The total amount in savings 
certificates on Dec. 31, 1939, was $5,597,931, made up of $3,474,337 in demand 
certificates and $2,123,594 in term certificates. 


Penny Banks.—Provision is made by the Penny Bank Act (R.S.C., 1927, 
ce. 13) for the institution of banks designed to encourage small savings by school 
children, although their facilities are not confined to children. Such banks are 
not deemed to be banks within the meaning of the Bank Act, but are savings banks 
within the meaning of the Winding Up Act and their powers are strictly limited. 


The only bank operating under this Statute is the Penny Bank of Ontario. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE PENNY BANK OF ONTARIO, YEARS ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1937-39. 


Item. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
$ $ $ 
ASSETS— 
PSOCUTIUICH Rb bene aan at Re eed lta eg BS a 991,988 816,190 894, 136 
Cash on hand and on deposit...........cececececceeceuss 384, 299 596,874 565,330 
MLOTALSPARBETStA Sites dace tects cedisoten gee eees 1,377,511 1,414,027 1,460, 562 
LiIABILITIES— 
PSHOSIES ANC ACCEUCUHINUCTOSH anki ccs). soas, Loverssorbou wee eee 1,350, 793 1,384, 612 1,428, 225 
Surplus (guarantee fund and interest earned)............. 26,718 28,415 325337 
TOTAL MESA BIDITIONG Se Mans Sete cio tele «tis elie nee ne 1,377,511 1,414, 027 1,460, 562 


1 Totals include minor unspecified items. 


For many years the Penny Bank of Ontario has been paid a grant by the Ontario 
Government on the requisition of the Department of Education; the grant paid 
during the fiscal year 1939 was $5,000. As at June 30, 1939, the Penny Bank of 


Ontario served a school population of 208,000 children in 522 schools. R.S.O., 
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c. 357, Sect. 89-Y, the Public Schools Act, and ce. 360, Sect. 25-B, the High Schools 
Act, state that the Board of Trustees may provide books, stationery, and other 
materials necessary in connection with the establishment and maintenance of a 
penny savings bank or any system introduced for the encouragement of thrift and 
the habit of saving. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had on Mar. 31, 1940, a 
paid-up capital and reserve of $5,000,000, savings deposits of $66,306,745, and total 
liabilities of $67,872,412. Total assets amounted to $72,994,651 including nearly 
$56,000,000 of Dominion, provincial, and municipal securities. The Caisse d’Econo- 
mie de Notre-Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855, and 
given a Dominion charter by 34 Vict., c. 7, had on Dec. 31, 1939, savings deposits 
of $13,532,218, a paid-up capital and reserve of $3,000,000, and total assets of 
$17,069,847. 


Les Caisse Populaires or People’s Banks of Quebec (338 reported to the Pro- 
vincial Government in 1938) are also an important element in promoting thrift and 
assisting business in that Province although they are in reality co-operative credit 
loaning agencies and not banks. On Dec. 31, 1938, savings deposits in these agencies 
amounted to $12,103,888, while the amount on loan was $13,035,610. Loans 
granted in 1938 numbered 23,586 amounting to $5,771,429. Profits realized amounted 
to $624,263. Further information regarding them will be found at p. 797 of this 
volume. 


25.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de 
Notre-Dame de Québec, Representative Fiscal Years 1868-1909, and 1905-39. 


Norre.—Figures for intermediate years will be found at p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Year. Deposits. Year. Deposits. Year, Deposits. 
$ $ $ 
USGS Sees... notes $7369 799 Uh OLD ee eae iae 34,770; 3865 F190 ee eae 69,940,351 
TESTA De tee ac GRR ek ae eB WPI esit Go oc soar SO} 20s C001 || EL O28 eevee ne 72,695,422 
1S(ORs eres: 5. bee GuOlls 416 Nola eo, ten AD 133351 ol 1920 ee ace teeet 70, 809, 603 
ASSO Te eens + s GAOSTROZD Nall Olone, th tee erate SOMO ASO wall OSU ser eereers cere 68, 846,366 
USS5iee caer «+s OF 1915395 wIelO1G cmos tees Bijele se Pie eee Ae aclon aden = 69, 820, 422 
US90 A eee ota eee 10; 908fOS Tae OR one. aeeekeerirer 40° 40D\ 037 @ lelOS 2 eee oer 68, 683,324 
1S0b ee Rak oes. oot 13 ,1285483 MPlOLS) Sa Bee 44 91395978 5 il 1083s es eee ies 68,113,501 
UIT se al tana ee oR 17,425,472 UN A eae ee Pear ae Sees 42,000, 543 LOS 4e occ crcnraries 66, 673, 219 
QOS Mma eee ers 2050505966 bl O20 keener reer 465199584 Ff OSD. Al tomes tinea 66,496, 595 
RYU Seton om eee: Dio 00) LOS mil LOD Lem rember re 53,118.00 dam lek 98 Ose ee eee eee 69,665,415 
Bsa Ses oer 6 285359; 618.91 19220. aac. Gaseren HS; SOHO 03 7, tee Pee oe 73, 450, 133 
TQOS ., Bette cisihecs 2892248, allel O2de oti meb etic at 5932.75 9 Olwel Oo Seance cre aera cee 77, 260, 433 
LOQOM Erie .tee 29,867,973 1924 eh nee Wee | F004, 2405811 LOSQ CE, SO cheeks 81,566,754 - 
1O1OS See. noe 32, 239,620 LODO aa einee chances 65, 837, 254 TQ40 aed AN ee 79, 838,963. 
19TT eess. Cie. $2,239,620) 19262292, fe eee 67, 241,344 2. 


1 For 1907 and subsequent years the fiscal year ended Mar. 31; previous to 1907 the year ended June 30. 
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PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE. 


Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies.* 


The Canada Year Book, 1934-35, presents at p. 993 an outline of the develop- 
ment of loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 1913. 


The laws relating to loan and trust companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that the 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be col- 
lected. However, certain summary statistics of provincial companies have been 
supplied for 1938 by courtesy of those companies and are included in Table 1 in 
order to complete the picture for loan and trust companies throughout Canada. 
It is estimated that more than 90 p.c. of the business of provincial companies is 
represented in the figures, so that they may be accepted as fairly inclusive and 
representative of the volume of business transacted as compared with Dominion 
registered companies. The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer only to those companies 
operating under Dominion charter, except that, beginning in 1925, the statistics of 
loan companies and trust companies incorporated by the Province of Nova Scotia, 
and brought by the laws of that Province under the examination of the Dominion 
Department of Insurance, have been included in Table 3 as well as those for trust 
companies in New Brunswick since 1934 and in Manitoba for 1938. These historical 
series start with the year 1920, at which time the Dominion Department of Insurance 
took over the administration of the legislation concerning Dominion loan and trust 
companies—the Department of Finance had previously exercised supervision of 
their activities. 

As indicating the progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada, 
it may be stated that the book value of the assets of all loan companies rose from 
$188,637,298 in 1922 to $213,649,794 in 1931, but declined to $193,677,487 in 
1938. The assets of trust companies (not including estates, trust, and agency 
funds, which cannot be regarded as assets in the same sense as company and guar- 
anteed funds) increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 to $233,521,151 in 1938. In 
the former year, the total of estates, trust, and agency funds administered amounted 
to $1,077,953,643 and in the latter year to $2,582,791,675. (Table 1.) 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies 
operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings, and mort- 
gage business, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees, 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the 


* Revised under the direction of G. D. Finlayson, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance. 
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living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for munici- 
palities and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Some companies receive deposits, but the lending of actual trust funds 
is restricted by law. 


Statistics of Loan and Trust Companies.—The figures of Table 1 are of 
particular interest in the case of trust companies, on account of the nature of their 
functions, they are mainly provincial institutions, their chief duties being intimately 
connected with the matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the 
provinces. 


1.— Operations of Dominion and Provincial Loan and Trust Companies in Canada, as 
at Dec. 31, 1938. 


Item. baer Wear calf ae 
Loan Companies— : : 4 
Assets (hook: values)siexre'h O53 sve: . ieee ae ee oete 57,537,845 | 136,139,642 193, 677, 487 
Liabilities to the publigne.1 Ws NOUs, Hoods scuba ah shee 28,305,959 | 100,655,486 128,961,445 
Capital Stock— 
PLBUDOLIZOG cs fee ret ee hema eet amet rrr 36, 645, 875 59, 150, 000 95,795, 875 
UDSORIDEC, sites asst th eb aeee ne tet wuieaEe tas ne 19,978,215 26, 156, 600 46,134,815 
PALOUDai) sens os Con ah om meee een agro na eae eee recs 18, 424, 146 19,340, 788 37, 764,934 
Reserve and contingency funds............ccscecccsceess 10,473,570 14, 757, 224 25, 230, 794 
Other liabilities to shareholders...............eceeeeeees 892,619 1,380, 221 2,272,840 
Total liabilities to shareholders..... RE Ee ak pean 29, 790,335 35, 478, 233 65, 268,568 
Net profits realized during year............... ae fe Get 996,309 815, 746 1,812,055 
Trust Companies— 
Assets (book values)— 
Company (NNG@Soa02 twee ast ate ca ee ane eee 61,081, 680 20,247,474 81,329, 154 
Gusraliteed (GBd8i.. 9 a7 v4 topes ta tere as eee ae ee 115,175, 854 37,016, 143 152,191,997 
Totals, Company Fundsand Guaranteed Funds....| 176,257,534 57, 268,617 233,521,151 
Estates, trust, and agency funds............s.seeeeeecees 2,846,823,940 | 286,467,785 | 2,582,791, 675 
Capital Stock— 
POUCH OTIZOC Seattle « «'nsic sakes sees op seas oes 6a wp 53,607, 600 25, 150, 000 78, 757, 600 
MEDBCEIDOU s Sata tee os .. och ada ties on odio tear coat at 26, 639,300 13,108, 470 39,747,770 
MPAGAUB 2: 2+ occu be tee ks os Pe Omen oe oe ee ren beer 25, 122,508 11,949,775 37,072, 283 
Reserve'and contingency funds...%..8.5). snes eee bee eee 16, 162,335 5,946, 939 22,109,274 
Unappropriacved surplises=; errr ss aon: ee os fee toe eee 3,586,011 461,126 _ 4,047,187 
Netiprofitsrealizedi during) years saa ccsen ees eee 2,666, 783 618,361 3, 285, 144 


a 
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2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies Chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, as at Dec. 31, 1920-38. 


Sad lal given in this table do not include small loans companies (see Section 2 of this chapter, 
pp. y . 


ASSETS. 
‘ eee . 
ebentures, nterest, 
Year. Real” peering | Collateral | Stocks, and A et od Rents, ete.,! mora) 2 
Estate.! Estate Loans. Other in BR be i Due and pean 
; Company anks. | Accrued. 
Property. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ub )P1 1 Pees Ree 4,753,049 | 63,725,084 | 1,750,128 | 16,593,932 | 3,363,877 1,658 | 90,413,261 
MODDay eke ee ss 4,979,779 | 67,147,513 | 1,618,865 | 15,328,797 | 4,568,984 | 2,790,348 | 96,698,810 
Pye ea) BE a 5,309,854 | 69,824,985 | 1,916,976 | 16,967,305 | 4,800,649 | 2,989,460 | 102,462,090 
LUA Se, Sige Ps ar 5,515,170 | 73,858,726 | 1,772,148 | 16,445,685 | 3,467,822 | 3,353,822 | 104,866,102 
Lh. Mew Beane 4,035,582 | 71,468,506 | 1,722,803 | 18,568,856 | 3,636,592 | 2,470,756 | 101,919,837 
1OD5Se ht OR 3,982,921 | 79,106,407 | 1,532,366 | 20,210,387 | 3,442,928 | 2,180,700 | 110,638, 667 
TODGSE es. SES 4,150,307 | 89,873,578 | 1,161,886 | 18,426,169 | 4,284,648 | 2,274,535 | 120,321,095 
1O2TET. Eh as 3,999,808 |102,501, 193 1,585,891 | 18,884,434 | 5,672,479 | 2,020,087 | 134,669,734 
TOZSSS A ote ee 4,172,704 105,106,365 | 2,472,312 | 17,874,808 | 3,255,166 | 1,746,138 | 134,634,288 
MOOS Fetes hie 2 6,156,227 |103,774,850 | 2,266,288 | 17,654,463 | 3,186,180 | 1,838,545 | 134,877,701 
SOB08> 45. 22 Sees 7,069,914 |105,477,328 | 2,420,927 | 20,834,907 | 4,291,855 | 2,558,238 | 142,657,134 
Hass Th Pee 8,104,521 |106, 607,563 1,020,076 | 23,430,382 | 3,282,016 | 3,529,451 | 147,094,183 
iS Ae ge eet ehees 8,263,875 |102, 661,879 491,387 | 21,521,472 4,527,610 4,366,369 | 142,886,473 
NOSSSE TE, sce 8,860,817 | 98,357,741 240,069 | 18,767,937 | 4,311,894 | 5,487,535 | 136,990,422 
VOS4ESP Th, 2 cieees 9,112,878 | 97,169,985 253,458 | 21,693,414 | 4,384,592 | 6,532,256 | 140,147,053 
HDSHSE S... Shee 9,527,647 | 96,008, 289 306,183 | 20,572,693 | 3,670,060 | 6,926,558 | 137,994,145 
AYZGSe OS ees 9,770,965 | 97,622,787 271,660 | 21,175,454 | 3,496,046 | 3,928,038 | 137,210,511 
NO27 8b agri ees 10,593,241 | 97,050,041 134,333 | 20,371,285 | 3,303,863 | 3,891,070 | 136,262,516 
IOS 88H US 10,436,985 | 97,104,591 112,270 | 20,204,905 | 3,714,627 | 3,669,841 | 136,139,642 
LIABILITIES. ! 
Liabilities to Shareholders. Liabilities to the Public. 
Debentures and 
ee . Debenture Stock. parses 
apita eserve —— . ue 
Paid Up. | Funds. Total. Elsewhere Deposits. and Total.® 
Canada. and Accrued. 
Sundries. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AOQ0 BE cook ones 24,062,521) 13,442,364/39, 110, 640/116, 982, 032/18, 451, 054|15, 257, 840 6 51,302, 620 
ib Pa YON os ears Pana 25,750,966] 14,278, 619/40, 629, 689/17, 682, 083/20, 265, 766}15, 868,926) 480,547) 54,651,433 
PLS, Sea Wo 25,241,600] 14,740, 834/40, 013, 363]/20, 360, 480/22, 390, 990/16,910,558| 499,661) 60,386,903 
AO DSF oh. . 5 es 24,939,622] 14,879,516/41, 239, 712/22, 667, 861/24,315,010/15, 854,029} 577,460) 63,600,093 
MODE Bec bee 22,592,057| 13, 734, 681/37, 122, 1381/25, 426, 434/21, 901,431/15,970,077| 543,131] 638,989,554 
A ee tay 23,632,474] 14,555, 603/38, 461,375|180, 052, 139/21, 600, 001/18, 660,122} 538,755) 71,066,398 
NOCHE sae ca dyryae 23,498,336] 14, 861, 280/38, 977, 937/36, 613, 088/21, 572, 810/21,316,150} 663,987) 80,447,480 
POT sas Rte 20,699,710} 14,867, 432/38, 596, 121;147, 818, 386}19, 965,321/27,019,323| 868,694) 95,895,897 
MO 2S ee 5 eee 20,038,831] 14,112, 114/36, 067, 816/151, 269, 133]15, 292,362/30,671,257| 940,528! 98,408,186 
MO ZO8s. her eae 20,192,840] 14,427, 948/35, 694, 166/52, 857, 277/14, 813, 287/29, 602,789] 941,795} 98,482,375 
GSO. dst.5.008 be 20,333,966) 14,615, 844/35, 634, 733/158, 058, 682)15, 063,313/31,581,913) 978,602) 105,896,436 
19B18eoe5 45 dese. 20,407,157) 14,717, 152/35, 765, 429/163, 158, 214/14, 837, 565/40, 823, 662} 1,027,388} 110, 280, 658 
TOSDEE 08 55 Meee 19,174,463] 14, 724, 620/35, 455, 456/161, 959, 437/14, 858, 798/29, 418,924) 989,303] 107,431,181 
LOS GO OR. ae RE 19,253,370] 15,182, 125/35, 855, 209|/60, 483, 299|15, 161,505/24, 287,270) 996,132) 101,120,948 
BOS4 es er. tke t 19,373,841] 15,800, 582/36, 599, 186/161, 157,372/16, 222, 139/24, 908,363) 1,004,063) 103,536, 768 
AO BO8%; St... sie bes 19,393,907] 15,618, 715/36, 404, 095/59, 386, 546/14, 530,516/26,556,302} 898,830} 101,578,778 
CRY i Morty Meee 19,301,368] 15,262, 697/36, 005, 271/58, 918, 941/14, 939,518)26, 250,954} 860,115} 101,194,543 
193738 19,352,276] 15,048, 254/35, 771, 946/57, 506, 233|14,977,437|26,966,644| 765,435) 100,478,054 
CO SSSe reels s cae 19,340, 788] 14,757, 224135, 478, 233/57, 073, 555/14, 959, 522/27,668,490) 705,622) 100,655,486 


1 Book value of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 


2 Includes other assets. 


3 Includes statistics of loan companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia, but inspected by the 
4 Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 


Dominion Department of Insurance. 


other liabilities to the public. 


6 Not shown separately. 


5. Includes 
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3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies Chartered by the Dominion 
Government, as at Dec. 31, 1920-38. 


COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS. 


Total 

Assets 

of the 
Companies. 


$ 


10, 224, 252 
10, 237,980 
10,353, 243 
10, 830,509 
12,056, 259 


12,453,916 
13,195,277 
13, 682, 713 
14,766, 284 
14, 669, 497 


14,952, 282 
15,459,347 
15,361,656 
15,351,418 
15,901, 219 


15,970, 893 
16,374,558 
17,408,307 
20, 247,474 


—$—$—= 


Total 
Assets 
Held 
Against 
Guaranteed 
Funds. 


8,809,510 
8,774,185 
8,785, 405 
10, 649, 004 
14,308, 737 


15, 897,339 
17,979,412 
22,464,753 
24,105,724 
24,465, 263 


26,408, 829 
25,718,219 
25, 222,913 
27,396, 707 
31,651,057 


34,757,392 
35,456, 607 
35, 784, 676 


All 
ment, Cash Other 
Year. O Real erate on Assets 
n ea cipal, : 
On Stocks | Estate School, Stocks. eee Stak ie 
Real and and Other Banks Cote 
Estate. Securi- Securities Anika 
ties. Owned. p 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1920.0. chee. 4,736,064) 512,800} 701,564] 2,500,942} 349,294) 576,125} 847,463 
ODT Ae.. 2 eae 4,408,914 344,302 908,618} 2,400,914 253,779 603,618) 1,317,785 
10281. VE Che 5,254,434) 391,475) 973,022) 1,584,234) 264,186) 473,687} 1,412,205 
1 O23eR hae oe eee: 5, 402, 752 375,129] 1,048,682) 1,656,304 292,564 481,672] 1,573,406 
AO 2438 68 5) Ee: 5,114,753) 446,001] 1,551,673] 1,598,971] 336,818] 524,368] 2,483,675 
NODS EPO Ope 5,148,123] 618,250) 1,969,737] 2,323,064] 432,956] 203,431) 1,763,355 
LOZOUS ee ok Ree 5,450, 907 580,128) 2,091,322] 2,318,344 477,917 705,064) 1,571,595 
OZER Neo seme 5, 668,574 977,514) 2,140,344] 1,993, 823 494,083 804,469) 1,603,906 
(O28t8. BOs. eee. 5,651,201] 1,156,698) 2,148,354] 2,808,630 495, 094 917,019] 1,589, 288 
TODO De be fete 5, 652,084] 1,121,536} 1,959,581) 3,228,722} 425,077) 659,466) 1,623,031 
19301 Oe, AOR 5,573,596) 1,183,298) 2,049,285) 3,176,348] 458,392) 732,025] 1,779,338 
POSNER ae Shee 6,034,794) 1,035,169] 2,140,792) 3,211,183 488,995 551,595] 1,996, 819 
1OB21A Bae oo Aree 6,057,336 628,586) 2,306,950) 3,105,079 447,940 773,537] 2,042, 228 
JOSSER. es s.e aaletes 5,413, 800 706,146] 2,655,924) 3,418,374 451,552 624,363] 2,081, 259 
OSLER BAe eee. 5,034,509] 973,532! 3,008,327] 3,681,872} 454,975) 667,932) 2,080,072 
OSS UE See. ees 5,162,632! 666,465} 3,163,130) 3,591,823] 471,431] 1,008,869] 1,906,543 
LOSGtN Feet ee. 5,105,167 884,014} 3,304,918] 3,960,552 461,014 914,439] 1,744,454 
LOS THe ees, 2 eels 5,411,003 971,560} 3,734,913] 4,008, 247 657,507 724,846] 1,900,231 
NOSSiE Reet ee. 6,116,342} 901,935) 4,518,886] 4,423,228) 1,103,090} 1,020,266) 2,163,727 
GUARANTEED FUNDS—ASSETS. 
Loans. Gucten: 
Municigal Cash 
unicipal, ash on 
On School, Stocks. Hand and a ee 
On Stocks and Other in Banks. — Ss 
Real and Securities 
Estate. | Securities. Owned. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
HOZOS.. 55%. 5 thereon 4, 247,183 Nil 2,437,106 329, 801 853, 832 941,588 
OZ. 5... eae 4,159,355 ae 2,508,197 Nil 550,011 1,556, 622 
TOD Zee sss asl ee 5,241, 872 es 1, 823, 290 150,951 546,929 | 1,022,363 
NODS Meee. tessa hals 8,552,388 220,717 | 1,010,225 137,791 251,508 476,375 
OD 2 5 Ee 12, 278,138 345, 892 989, 050 137,791 404,999 152, 867 
TOD Weer taee «2 12,897,930 490,528 | 1,463,920 85, 062 636, 526 323,373 
19260: Pees eer? 14,005,093 | 1,334,078 | 1,488,070 85, 062 813,344 253, 765 
19271 Oe. ee: 16,596,737 | 2,407,158 | 1,978,136 85,062 | 1,067,790 329,870 
10981 ys eer Os 17,095, 284 2,337,415 2,376, 726 85, 062 1,911,962 299,275 
1Q292. fee, vanes 18,447,949 | 1,804,750 | 2,689,069 OAL oonl elnlog Ose 387,574 
1OSON. AEE. cate ee 19,513,691 | 2,075,322 | 2,491,089 Nil 1,948,592 380, 135 
LOST 2 fie HR ae 20, 812,176 887,015 | 2,598,587 18,300 919,982 482,159 
LOSZR See 19,336, 735 1,480, 454 3, 286.467 il 688, 136 431,121 
NOS S31 rea ae chee 19, 141,920 2,551,966 4,072,131 23,400 1,084, 150 523,140 
19S4T Ge eee 19,911,247 | 3,913,332 | 5,771,085 Nil 1,444, 847 610,546 
1935 DRS se 20, 123,641 4,004,017 8,542,061 oe 1,345, 204 742,469 
LOS OU EE: Ree 20,474, 810 5,748, 256 7,300,519 sé 1,199,866 733,156 
198 To eekike hoe ses 21,926, 852 3,172, 609 8,525, 407 es 1,486, 606 673, 202 
L9SSU ec ena ss 21,452, 863 4,025,109 9,573,096 se Lonosdoo 611,322 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 919. 


37,016, 143 
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3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies Chartered by the Dominion 


Government, as at Dec. 31, 1920-38—concluded. 


LIABILITIES. 
Company Funds. Guaranteed Funds. 
‘we Liabilities | 
Year. Liabilities to Shareholders. to the 
Public. 
aay eee Total. |) Principal.| Total. 
Capital | Reserve Other - prors 
: > sy enegs otal Borrowed 
Paid Up. | Funds. | Liabilities. Money ote. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

AG 20 eres oa 7,465,376) 1,851,028 263,716) 9,580,120 422,368) 10,002,488] 8,673,539} 8,809,5102 
TO Des Si one 7,532,777) 1,746,815 126,279] 9,405,871 501,460} 9,907,331) 8,424,128) 8,549,6422 
DO 2 Oiutte, © ain c 7,078,401] 1,912,123 46,068} 9,636,592 329,827| 9,966,419] 8,478,720) 8,600,5882 
A023. ale. 7,772,749] 1,908, 887 5,674] 9,687,310 832,724] 10,520,034] 10,306, 767| 10,484,8632 
1D Y. ae 8,796,479) 1,918,567 169,390) 10,884,436 766,783) 11,651,219) 14,027,120] 14,160,7032 
19255. 5 22, 9,523,618] 2,261,890 184,153} 11,969, 661 232,813} 12,202,474] 15,897,339] 15,897,339 
19261...... 9,666,449} 2,313,464 393,932] 12,373,845 580,380) 12,954, 225) 17,979,412! 17,979,412 
LA 6 ie ie 9,824,031) 2,653,673 443,377] 12,921,081 571,279] 13,492,360] 22,464, 753] 22,464,753 
OCU eae 10,424,249] 2,877,766 549,905) 13,851,920 741,364] 14,593, 284!) 24,105,724] 24,105,724 
192985 6 35..4 10,512,879] 3,325,020 257,288) 14,095,187 325,914} 14,421,101) 24,465,263) 24,465, 263 
19301 t; 358. 10, 260,025) 3,431,538 718,240} 14,409, 803 294,897! 14,704, 700|| 26,408,829] 26,408, 829 
iM ny Gee 10,493,608] 3,478, 889 629,215) 14,601,712 464,719] 15,066,431] 25,718,221] 25,718, 221 
19322 is she 10,601,822) 3,461,760 457,518) 14,521,100 368,279} 14,889,379] 25,222,913] 25,222,913 
ibe Ree oe 10,630,336) 3,555,585 444,302] 14,630, 223 206,372] 14,836,595! 27,396, 708) 27,396, 708 
1984I ees, 10,652,618} 3,746,260 591,103) 14,989,981 246,466) 15,236,447] 31,651,057) 31,651,057 
1985107. 10,590,333} 3,744,068 679, 0783/15, 013,479 3 302, 6673) 15,316,146] 34,757,391] 34, 757,391 
19361... 235 9,803,722} 4,935,216 805,197 3)15, 544, 1353 333, 9263) 15,878,061) 35,456, 607| 35,456, 607 
JOS TES. cals 10,357,757| 5,311,158 542, 708 3/16, 211, 6233 359,0263) 16,570, 649]) 35,784,676) 35,784, 676 
1938). -ot5. 11,949,775] 5,946,939 584,149] 18,480,863 974,982] 19,455, 846] 37,016, 1438] 37,016, 143 


1 Includes statistics of trust companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia but inspected by 
the Dominion Department of Insurance for the years 1925-33, inclusive, by the Governments of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick for 1934-37, inclusive, and by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Manitoba for 1938. 2 Includes interest due and accrued. 3 Revised since the publication 
of the 1989 Year Book. 


4.—_Amount of Estates, Trust, and Agency Funds of Trust Companies Chartered 
by the Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1920-38. 


Estates, 


Estates, 
Voars Trust, and Year. Trust, and 
Agency Agency 
Funds. Funds. 
$ $ 

57,225,303 | ot ga EOE EAE ee x Seo ora SEP 2 205, 282,593 
79, 252,639 198 TIa i 8 en hoe ensleoie cas eobeeatee 215, 698, 469 
92,449, 298 LQG OLS | ira's wha sapbuicls hoebto nae were ee 215,702,235 
102, 764, 835 225,484,151 
123, 082, 289 230, 230, 283 
131, 420, 502 242,594,310 
139,777,235 226,024,454 
161,040,061 228, 155, 009 
202,655,185 236, 467, 735 


210, 005, 726 


1Seefootnote1to Table 3. 


Section 2.—Small Loans Companies. 


There have been incorporated in recent years, by the Parliament of Canada, a 
number of companies that make small loans, usually not exceeding five hundred 
dollars each, on the promissory notes of the borrowers and additionally secured in 
most cases by endorsements or chattel mortgages. While small loans companies 
may, under their charter powers, make loans on the security of real estate, actually 
they have made but very few of such loans. 
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5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies Chartered by the Dominion 
Government, as at Dec. 31, 1928-38. 


ASSETS. 
Year. 
Loans en on Other Total 
Receivable. in Bailes. Assets Assets. 
$ $ $ $ 
1 Pt eae Rens a PEM ote tba tte e2 oa Bee ae 138, 635 3,597 17,007 159, 239 
| AA lacnkan hae an aera vera ey GER gee iow Ren + Ga a Sal RGR «Mie Ns 434, 432 9,621 36,341 480,394 
LOS OMe nae ck cee Lernout ek Rebelo’ os cscs Gitte ae akan ena 598,275 21,814 31,551 651,640 
TUES LE so i i ILA ie, ue kar siebcict i ol eh Aaaca teas Tee tae ae HOR AE 777,414 13,020 36,939 SI ore 
1s Bldg Re Rent PSS A PERN ole OR ag Ha PN RE Mere EAE 644,339 PDR WAS 13,449 679,913 
1A eo RPI Ass Lee AE EPPS RE Coc Gh DARA EG ERE ENGR GNA a I 1, 228,180 327,760 14,019 1,569,959 
LOB ARES. Die tate be RRR sate tee da MNOS Tata Coe ame RMr Ui, 2 2,353, 862 284,761 Zone 2,660,734 
OSD 249 8S Bra erate Be elie ne ast) i Se ee oe ee 2,962,580 194, 406 30,403 3,187,389 
1 RL See Arie eee eabaatiins sic eo eins At Sims Bra aslo Mn Motte 4,145,066 214,363 32,961 4,392,390 
LOS TGA ES Be ee eS eee tal Sy gee Rae 4,875,596 261, 864 37,092 5,174,552 
NOS SIEGE TREE ce eT Ree Reet on ooh vee aks omen Ree 4,764,032 412,594 Sa wloe 5, 208, 808 
LIABILITIES. 
Liabilities to Shareholders. Liabilities to the Public. 

Year. es Total 
General| Reserve] Capital] Other Un- | Other iabili- 

Re- | for | Paid | Lia- | Total. |Borrowed) corned | Lia- | Total. | tes. 

serve. | Losses.} Up. | bilities. Y- lIncome.|bilities.! é 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

TOZS ae Nil 1, 757| 101,000 2,650 105, 407 45,000 6,549 397 51,946 157,353 
1929 See cs 10,075) 101,000 1,399 112,474 346,924) 16,656 1,571 365,151 477,625 
LOSON es Gd 16,284] 141,150 7,418 164, 852 450,659) 22,211 9,349 482,219 647,071 
14! 13 lies Nati S 36,028] 273,150 3,992 313,170 474,659) 24,532) 10,759 509, 950 823, 120 
182 eeyes o 14,722} 331,600 Tis 348, 097 295,930) 18,596) 12,375 326,901 674,998 
1083 rr HW 22,945} 976,750} 10,871) 1,010,566 445,382) 96,248 4,075 545,705} 1,556,271 
19342 282 od 65,559} 976,750) 76,518) 1,118,827) 1,330,797] 171,817} 17,181) 1,519,795) 2,638, 622 
LOS SNe we 91,061} 976,750) 168,923) 1,231,734] 1,681,062] 222,643) 21,742] 1,925,447) 3,157,181 
1986: 300,000) 146,658) 976,750 : 1,426, 179]| 2,581,710) 315,678) 37,559) 2.934,947| 4,361,126 
LOS Tani. 300,000) 220,308)1,001,750) 237,643] 1,759, 701]| 2,920,840} 361,315) 95,904) 3,378,059) 5,137,760 
198Seatea 318,000} 295,361)1,001,750| 441,718] 2,056, 829] 2,653,334) 348,355) 118,108) 3,119,797] 5,176, 626 


1 Including taxes. 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bonds. 


The total sales of Canadian bonds naturally reached a very high mark toward 
the close of the War of 1914-18, owing to the Dominion Government financing 
required to cover the war expenditures. However, the total sales were greater in 
1936 than in any other year, owing largely to Dominion Government conversion 
loans. 

Dominion Government financing through bond sales since 1907 may be divided 
into three periods: the first from 1908 to 1914, when the money was required largely 
for internal development of the country, public works, and Government railways; 
the second from 1915 to 1919, when war expenditures required very large borrowings; 
and the third since the War of 1914-18, when the issues have been required largely 
for refunding former loans at lower interest rates and for expenditures in connection 
with public works and railways. For index numbers of Dominion of Canada 
long-term bond yields, by months, for 1932 to May, 1940 see p. 825. 
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Provincial bond issues have been on a much larger scale since the War of 1914-18 
than formerly, probably because of the development of provincially owned public 
utilities and of improved highways. Sales of the bonds of Canadian municipalities, 
on the other hand, were greater in 1913, toward the end of the ‘land boom’, than 
they have been in any other year, although sales in 1930 almost reached the record. 
However, apart from considerations of the increased urbanization of the population 
there has not been the same marked increase in the average annual sales of muni- 
cipal bonds in the period since the War of 1914-18, as compared with the period 
before the War, that is noticeable in the case of provincial bonds. 

Sales of corporation bonds, which from 1926 to 1930 had averaged over 
$257,000,000 per year, dropped to $10,550,000 in 19382 and to $4,385,000 in 1933, 
this being due largely to the uncertainty of the industrial outlook. Railway bonds 
also showed a precipitate decline to $12,500,000 in 1932 and fell to $1,000,000 in 
1933. A change in the method of accounting between the Dominion and the Cana- 
dian National Railways partly accounts for the apparent decrease since 1936. 

A very striking change has taken place during the present century in the market . 
in which Canadian bond issues are principally sold. Prior to the War of 1914-18, 
a great part of the capital required for Canadian development came from the United 
Kingdom, and the major portion of Canadian bond issues was sold there. The 
outbreak of war temporarily eliminated that market, and Canadians turned largely 
to the United States for outside capital. However, the great increase in wealth 
during and since the War of 1914-18 has enabled a much greater proportion of 
public and industrial financing to be done at home, and, beginning with the Victory 
Loan campaigns, Canadians not only learned how to invest their money in bonds, 
but had the necessary funds to invest on a large scale in bond issues. In 1939, 
90-7 p.c. of all bonds issued were sold in Canada, and 8-8 p.c. in the United States. 


6.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1926-39. 


(From the Monetary Times Annual.) 
Nore.—Figures for 1904-25, inclusive, are given at p. 921 of the 1983 Year Book. 


CLASS OF BOND. 


Year. 
Dominion. Provincial. Municipal. Railway. Corporation. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
T926ceer a os. 105, 000, 000 76, 633, 267 65,020, 194 34,500, 000 250,919,200 532,072,661 
1b a ae meee 45,000, 000 114, 795,500 72,742,114 80,000, 000 289, 680, 067 602,217,681 
O28. Fe nate i 92,992,500 27,120,588 48,396,000 285,083,000 453,592,088 
TO20b ees Aeerase 1 119,960,500 98, 667, 809 199, 200, 000 243 , 330, 600 661, 158,909 
1950. Ae. de aos 140,000,000 160, 004, 000 109, 648, 063 137, 238, 000 220,355, 000 767,245,063 
nS | Reem Fo 858, 109,300 126, 239, 205 85, 290, 066 121,750,000 59,432,000 |1, 250,820,571 
OBOE Nr Sac. ead 226, 250, 000 128,217,000 95, 600, 632 12,500,000 10,550, 000 473,117,632 
TORDE 68 lS os Aa 440,000, 000 82, 889, 000 41,282,513 1,000, 000 4,385,000 569,556,513 
UCAS eer he eee 400, 000, 000 139, 868,000 24, 690,132 32,500,000 40,902, 696 637,960, 828 
EOS oy BM odes 739,300, 000 123, 407, 000 44,793,200 48, 400, 000 60,605,700 |1,016,505, 900 
TOR GE. oo cctie ts 793,000, 000 118,735, 000 34,356, 087 133,000,000 219,983,224 |1,299,074,311 
TORE Soo te Ha 919,000,000 174,362,000 52,137,475 30,380,000 89,566,800 |1,265,446, 275 
TORS aie cee et obicas 903,491,6672! 118,792,0002 35, 154,3442 19, 480, 000 55,962,500 2/1,132, 880,5112 
TOSO S.C ses eens 1,024,585,000 | 154,059,900 26, 897, 689 6,500,000 | 236,208,600 |1,448, 251,189 


1 Not reported for this year. 2 Revised since the public ation of the 1939 Year Book. 
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6.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1926-39— 
concluded. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SALES, BY COUNTRIES. 


Year. 
Sold Sold in Sold in 
in United United Total. 
Canada. - States. Kingdom. 
$ $ $ $ 

LUQG Reece. cee CT ee coe Ooi 263,862,718 259, 209,943 9,000,000 | 532,072,661 
19D (ie aye ere ess oe ee, Pee ba see 373, 637,014 223,714,000 4,866, 667 602, 217, 681 
LRU A. Ue eile epee RAN Wis SS Eten: Ft ee AAA eon 278,080, 088 159,512,000 16, 000, 000 453,592,088 
VEAP NE A eA Des ye 87 t S C e 378,395, 909 263, 654,000 19,109, 000 661, 158,909 
TOSO Ree se. Ate tity weet eee Take ated 368, 868, 063 393, 632,000 4,745,000 767, 245, 063 
1 ORR Eo CIES MOP Ar ie AeRS G ImuCRSSEED AY BO oe: 1,090, 800,571 155, 920, 000 4,100,000 |1, 250,820,571 
1A Penta EAR RR Ri AT 55 4S ON te aes Sena ee aa 377, 752, 632 81,015,000 14,350,000 473,117, 632 
OBS Pacey tek ho ded . cue ya ied a ui tel ea C1 Lee Bae 434, 556,513 60, 000, 000 75,000,000 | 569,556,513 
LSS) ern. Ravn cine enh bra tere tac hale eieren ie 529, 630, 828 50, 000, 000 58,330,000 637,960, 828 
1985 HPht US. Ve ee eee. Ces EE so AO 853,940, 900 162, 065, 000 500,000 |1,016,505, 900 
TOSG SRA SSE ARSED, SR Rae e Oe Petes ae 2 SOE, 1,211, 824,311 86, 000, 000 1,250,000 |1, 299,074,311 
LOS Uisaeten coe Pun ee bec ee een 1,177,196, 275 88, 250, 000 Ni 1,265, 446,275 
LOB SS. os ce tyros Ras RET RN Rc eee as 1,044,038,8441) 40,175,000 48, 666, 667 1/1, 1382, 880,5111 
BEY RU antares Fearn Sader! any Meer x ee eae Bee ore 1,316, 651, 189 127,500,000 100, 000-1, 448, 251, 1892 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 2 Includes $4,000,000 distributed else- 


where. 


Section 4.—Corporation Dividends. 


Although the 1939 estimate of total dividends paid by Canadian companies 
was $23,910,000 below that of 1938, it was the third highest annual amount dis- 
bursed by Canadian corporations and was over double that of 1933, the lowest 
year of the depression in this respect. Mining companies accounted for $94,100,000 
or 31-1 p.c. of the total disbursements for the year. 


7.—Dividend Payments of Canadian Companies, by Months, 1932-39. 


(From the Financial Post Business Year Book.) 


Month. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937, 1938. 1939. 


January see i. 6 20,401 13, 855 14,417 14,785 16,032 22,442 23,078 20, 671 
February .i7h<.03 4,095 3,336 3, 783 3,496 4,311 5, 722 5,018 7,003 
Marehee..et 07k 18,945 16, 754 17, 267 9,440 19,176 21,500 23,731 26, 233 
v2 0) 9 | a eer rr 21,274 11, 602 12, 266 14,621 16,161 20,917 22,535 20, 896 
Mays iock Gets 4,674 2,931 4,793 4,025 3,332 6, 847 5,711 6,893 
PUDO rte ashes «ke te 19,343 17,497 41,939 55,804 61,333 71,562 69,178 64,924 
SDLY Se Rie nw cee 16, 008 12,672 16,423 18,679 23,408 31,212 27,404 23,543 
UIT ES ct eie aay 4,392 3, 260 4,464 4,362 3,580 4,585 5,926 6,516 
September. ....... 16,049 14, 271 9,732 12,315 14,610 19, 226 19,845 24,299 
Octaber visa60 hn. 15,920 11,807 13, 849 14, 801 16,018 19, 489 19,506 21,019 
November........ 3, 652 3, 656 4,188 3,601 4,680 9,046 9, 887 6,557 


December... ...... 20, 209 23,038 42,639 66, 700 78,000 91,176 94,112 73,467 


| | | ef | 


Totals........ 164,962 | 134,679 | 185,760 | 222,629 | 260,641 | 323,724 | 325,931 302,021 
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Section 5.—Foreign Exchange.* 


The Canadian dollar, adopted as Canada’s currency in 1857, was equivalent to 
15/73 of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was equal to $4-866 in 
Canadian currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations between the import 
and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either direction, until 
the outbreak of the War of 1914-18. During the first eleven years after Confederation, 
the Canadian dollar was at a premium in the United States, as the United States 
dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in gold until 1878. From the latter 
date, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent at par, and variation was only 
between the import and export gold points or under $2 per $1,000. 


At the outbreak of the War of 1914-18, both the pound sterling and the Cana- 
dian dollar were removed from the gold standard and fell to a discount in New York, 
though this discount was ‘pegged’ or kept at a moderate percentage by sales of United 
- States securities previously held in the United Kingdom, by borrowing in the United 
States, and, after the United States entered the War, by arrangement with the 
United States Government. After the War, when the exchanges were ‘unpegged’ 
about November, 1920, the British pound went as low as $3-18 and the Canadian 
dollar as low as 82 cents in New York. In the course of the next year or two, 
exchange returned practically to par, and the United Kingdom resumed gold 
payments in April, 1925, and Canada on July 1, 1926. From then until 1928 the 
exchanges were within the gold points, but in 1929 the Canadian dollar again fell to 
a moderate discount in New York. The dislocation of exchange persisted, with the 
exception of a few months in the latter half of 1930, into 1931. Dollar rates were 
below the gold export points, however, only for a few scattered intervals. 


Recent Movements in Canadian Exchange.—In September, 1931, the 
equilibrium of the international exchange was seriously disturbed. This unfortunate 
turn of events followed a period of over six years during which the nations of the 
world had worked steadily towards the stabilization of their currency systems upon 
a gold basis. Within two months of the time when the United Kingdom found it 
necessary to suspend free gold shipments, however, only a very small number of 
countries, including the United States and France, were left with currencies un- 
shaken by preceding abnormal gold movements. The decision of the United 
Kingdom to go off the gold standard (Sept. 21, 1931) resulted in a sharp depreciation 
of sterling in New York. Canadian rates depreciated also, and fluctuated broadly 
with sterling until the United States dollar dropped from the ranks of gold standard 
currencies on Apr. 19, 1933. 


Since that time major adjustments have occurred in practically all currencies 
of the world. The United States dollar was replaced on a gold basis, but was de- 
valued at 59-06 p.c. of its former gold parity (137 grains or s/x oz. of gold to the 
dollar as against 23-22 grains previously) on Jan. 31, 1934, with other countries 
following suit at irregular intervals until the final break-up of the European gold 
‘bloc’ in September, 1936. These countries, including France, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land, were the last to abandon post-War gold standards established between 1925 and 
1927. During 1936, the United States dollar and the Canadian dollar fluctuated 
narrowly about par, while the pound sterling declined in the latter half of the year 


A * Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 
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until it also approached its old New York and Montreal parity of $4-866. With the 
exception of the last three months of the year, when readjustments within the former 
gold bloc were occurring, 1936 exchange fluctuations were unusually narrow. ‘This 
was broadly true also for 1937, although there were considerable declines in the 
French franc, Spanish peseta, and Brazilian milreis. 


On May 5, 1938, the French franc was devalued to a minimum rate of 179 
francs to the pound sterling; the pound itself dropped sharply during the year 
from an average of $5-00 in January to $4-71 in December. The Canadian dollar 
remained at fractional discounts in New York from March to December. 


Foreign exchange trading, outside of the Unites States, was subject to a marked 
increase in official control in 1939. Soon after the outbreak of hostilities in 
September, belligerents took action to safeguard the positions of their currencies 
and foreign exchange reserves. However, both sterling and the Canadian dollar 
were depreciated materially in September as may be observed from Table 8. 


8.—Monthly Averages of Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1938 and 1939. 


Norre.—The noon rates in Canadian funds upon which these averages are based have been supplied by 
the Bank of Canada. 


Australia. Belgium. Denmark. Finland. ~ France, 
Month. Pound. Belga. Krone. Markka. Franc. 
Old parivalue: |) »4-8606 1390 | +2680 0252 0392 


January SRek Eis cere anes ae 4-000] 3-765} +169) +170} -223) +210) -022} -021| -033| -027 
HeDIUar ya ace eee enc aol 4-013] 3-767| +170} +169} -224) -210} -022) -021] -033) -027 
Mia re iier ios. Ut Aaoes Bins: ote inane he 3-998] 3-764) +169 169 223) +210 022 021 031 027 
ADEA ye dis Sects ee ae oA hate ae as 4-005] 3-763] -169 169 224) -210 022) -021 031 027 
MO Vac see. 0 ce ete een, Seren ees 4-006] 3-759} +170) -171 224) -210 022 021 028 027 
Junepess terete ore every ca Peete, 4-009} 3-754} -171 170 224) -209 022 021 028 027 
Jitlye PP eh an pipes fie. Cente Bee 3:964| 3-751 170 170 221) +209 022 021 028 027 
ANgustestit Sa RIRaS oes Bek ae 3-918) 3-706 169 170 219} +208 022 021 027; -026 
Septem bers thence Oe: eee 3-867} 3-529} -170| -187} +216) +212) -021) +021) -027) -025 
Octobers fuer ee ees eee 3-851} 3-576} -171} -186) +215) +214) +021] -021) -027| -025 
Novemibenrteyesens.. aie. tae eee 3-793) 3-576} +170) +183} +212} +214) +021} +020) -027) -025 
December: nassey iin. tear suck aniks 3-771| 3-576} +170} +184) +210} +214] -021} -019] -027) -025 

Germany. |Netherlands. Italy. Norway. Spain. 

Month. Reichsmark. Florin. Lira. Krone. Peseta. 

Old par value 2382 4020 0526 2680 1930 


— | 


1938. | 1939. | 1938. | 1939. | 1938. | 1939. | 1938. | 193 9 1938. 1939. 


i , 


VANUALY (esa aegls + = desler pba ae 403} +404) -557) +546) -053] -053] -251) +286) -061| -047 
Peprianyeew, ee. {LIS eis be oc -404) +403) +559} -539) +053) -053) +252) +237) -061) 1 

DAASCUDS itn. eR Oe: wats aaae aon emer °404| +403) +557) +533) -053} +053} +251} +236) -058) 1 

ABTS: ATTA ote atin s Bite Shee eee 404; +403] +559) -534) +053) -053} +252) -236) -058| 1 

PAY, eadin 1 Oph e otc gins Rimes « Po es ae ee 405; +403] +558) -538/) -053} -053) -252) +236) -059) -111 
DUNG tel sc cake bach tae eme cee are Ce ee 407} -402] -559} +533] -053) -053} +252) +236} -058) -110 
eT chee ips ama stain:s abe ceabaest *404) +402) +553} -534) +053) +053) +249) +236) -057) -110 
PMBMBU) oa ves he sia Se ep hot Ghats 0.5 shee OE -402| -401} +548) -537| -053) +053] +246) -234) -058} -111 
Bepteniber 0h acy baka. demas sriale ho 402 1 543) +585} +053) +057) +243} -249) -053) -115 
TO UOOE Meh gs:city ceca haley Meitieel«« cated 404 1 549} -590} +053) -056); +242) +252) -051] -113 
Novemiber?, .09. thik (atest tetis. ote 403 1 547} +589} -053) +056) +238] +252} -051] -111 
DGGE DOP say « acuta emente site iba so 405 1 549} -590} -053) +056; +237] +252) +050} -110 


1 No quotations received. 
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8.—Monthly Averages of Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1938 and 1939— 


Brazil. 
Milreis.! 


EE 


concluded. 
Switzer- Argentina. 
Month gi Seat land. Peso.1 
; ae Franc. (paper. ) 
Old par value. - 2680 -1930 4244 


Mexico. |Hong Kong. 
Peso. Dollar. 
+4985 3000 


VAMUBY Vine te tick oot +258] +242) +231) -228) -292) -231 
Bebruary cre ctees ovens +259). +248) +232) +228) -266) +231 
AVIATOR eres nt hastens +258] +242) +231] +227) +257) -232 
Avil aeeenaoreaee ee. +258) -242) -231) -225) -256) -232 
May tt Sabor. sibisee cca. os +258} +242) +230} -226) +263) -232 
JUNOT SH, s Seo ate. +258] +242! +231) +226) +263) -233 
ESR E RS Sw aoe oe tee eke OSE Res +255} +242) +280] +226) -261| -233 
ANPUBtERELTS Ree nie. octet +252| +241) +280) +227) +259) -232 
‘SLEEP 2) cull 8S) eRe a gD R °249| +261) -228] -248) -255| -257 
Octobortaere: janet ake: +248) +264] +229) -249| -254] -260 
INGVEMMDOR.. aiic acc cccion +245| +264] +228) -249) -237| -257 
Pietemberss2. fen. ba +243} +264] -228) +249) +230) -253 
India Japan 
Month. Rupee Yen 
Old par value. 3650 4985 
1938. | 1939. | 1938. ) 1939. 
$ $ $ $ 

Vanier yiwten ee ee oe Miccs orciera Serer les +378) +351} +291) -274 
UKE) OF EE ee eae SCS SII ee eae -379| +352) -290| -274 
Marchi Werte se ess eek EK . Rese SARE *377| +352) +290) -274 
FEO. eet neta et eRe ae te +376} +351) -292) -274 

LV AEE deb Oh eke nity Viseree ae ay eR LEM +374] +351) -292) -274 
AST Tei SARL RAS GREE Re AR eee -371} +350) -292) -274 
BRUT Ty hte i eeaae  o8 oo yl ak ae Am Ed +370) -°350) -289) -273 
ANSUSE tebe Cd. Be Roses SALES +365} +335) -285} -270 
BGC DOR sre Rites i lds sete eas +361) +328) -282) -258 
DELODOT wee ee cote oss ee oe ee eS +359} -336) -281) -261 
INGYeOmberet fie vhs eae ek cee en ees +354] -335] -276| -260 
LD Jere even ge) ee ney Ay Aten Le eRC Ne nae -352} +336) -275) -260 


$ $ 
2 059 
°058) -059 
-059| -059 
-059] -059 
-059| 057 
-059| + -051 
-059} = -051 
-059} +050 
°059) +055 
-059| + -056 
-059| + -056 
-059) -056 
Shanghai. 
Dollar. 
4167 
1938. | 1939. 
$ $ 
-295| -164 
-296| -160 
°283| +161 
*271| +-161 
-241| + -161 
-191) +135 
-183) -107 
-167| +072 
-173] -075 
°162} -086 
°160} -093 
°163} -083 


+278) +196} -312} -293 
-277| + +201) +313] -292 
-256/ +201] -311}) -292 
+232} +201]; -310} -288 
-226| +201} -311} -290 
*211} +201] +312) -290 
+202} +172} -309) -288 
198} +169} -306] -288 
*196} +212! +302) -274 
199] +224] +300} -278 
-202| +228] +296} -272 
201} +202} +295) +272 
London. New York. 
Sterling. Dollar. 
4-8666 1-00 
1938. | 1939. | 1938. | 1939. 
$ $ $ $ 
5-000} 4-706} 1-000) 1-008 
5-017) 4-709) 1-000} 1-005 
4-998] 4-704] 1-003] 1-004 
5-006} 4-704] 1-005) 1-005 
5-008} 4-698] 1-008} 1-004 
5-012} 4-692] 1-011] 1-002 
4-956| 4-689) 1-005} 1-002 
4-897| 4-633] 1-003} 1-005" 
4-834] 4-409] 1-006} 1-095 
4-812) 4-450) 1-009} 1-105 
4-741) 4-450] 1-007} 1-105 
4-713) 4-450] 1-009} -1-105 


1 Free market rates. 


2 Exchange transactions temporarily suspended. 
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Insurance business is transacted in Canada by companies of the following 
classes: (1) companies incorporated under the laws of the Dominion of Canada 
or of the former “‘Province of Canada’, (2) companies incorporated under the laws 
of the provinces of Canada, and (8) companies incorporated or formed under the 
laws of British and foreign countries. The word ‘‘companies’’, as here used, includes 
fraternal benefit societies and exchanges that transact the business of insurance. 
The Dominion Insurance Acts provide that companies of classes (1) and (8) above 
may not transact business anywhere in Canada unless registered} by the Dominion, 
but these Acts also provide that fire insurance on property in Canada may be effected 
in companies of class (3) even though not registered, if the insurance is effected 
without solicitation, advertising, or the use of the mails; and if an office is not main- 
tained in Canada, though property to be insured may be inspected and losses may 
be adjusted. Insurance so effected is generally known as ‘unlicensed insurance’. 
Companies of class (2) may transact business in the province of incorporation, 
subject to compliance with the laws thereof, or in any other province subject to 
compliance with the laws thereof, or, on compliance with the Dominion laws, may 
be granted Dominion registration.- Most of these companies limit their business to 
the province of incorporation or to one or more other provinces; a few only have 
been granted Dominion registration. | 


What has been said above implies that jurisdiction concerning insurance com- 
panies and insurance business is divided between the Dominion and the provinces. 
There have been many references to the courts and appeals to the Privy Council 
with a view to determining the respective legislative domains, both in respect of 
insurance legislation specifically and in respect of legislation affecting companies 
generally, including insurance companies. The latest Privy Council decision was 
handed down in 1931. It may now be taken as established that the Parliament of 
Canada may require companies formed or incorporated outside of Canada to obtain 
Dominion registration and to continue to be so registered as a condition of trans- 
acting business in Canada, and these companies may be required to make returns 
from time to time of their business and doings in Canada and to furnish evidence of 
their solvency. The powers of the Dominion go much further in reference to 


* The statistics of Fire, Life, and Miscellaneous Insurance have been revised under the direction of 
G. D. Finlayson, Superintendent of Insurance, and those pertaining to Government Annuities (Section 5) 
under the direction of W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
_ _.} Prior to 1932, the Dominion Insurance Acts provided for the ‘‘licensing’’ of companies; the Acts passed 
in 1932 provided for “‘registration’’. The change in terminology does not indicate any change in substance. 
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companies incorporated by the Parliament of Canada, but include all of the powers 
that may be exercised over companies formed or incorporated outside of Canada 
and registered by the Dominion. The Acts passed in 1932,* as since amended, 
implement the powers of the Dominion as determined by the Privy Council decisions. 


The Dominion Acts under which companies are registered are administered by 
the Department of Insurance under the Minister of Finance. The chief officer of 
the Department of Insurance is the Superintendent of Insurance. The first Super- 
intendent was appointed in 1875 as head of a newly created Insurance Branch of the 
Department of Finance. In 1910 the Insurance Branch was organized as a separate 
Department, the Department of Insurance, under the Minister of Finance. 


Precedent to obtaining initial registration, in addition to filing certain docu- 
ments, including a full and complete financial statement, a company must satisfy 
the Minister that it is sound and solvent and must make the required initial deposit 
of securities, varying from $10,000 to $100,000, depending on the class of business 
to be undertaken. Annual returns are required of all registered companies and the 
Acts require an examination to be made, by the Superintendent or on his behalf, 
of the books and records of companies with a view to substantiating the accuracy of 
the statements filed and the soundness of the companies. Should any company 
show an unsatisfactory financial condition, the Acts require remedial measures 
to be taken. British and foreign companies are required to maintain in Canada 
assets sufficient to cover all of their liabilities in Canada, while Canadian companies 
are required to maintain in Canada all of their assets, except such as it may be 
necessary to deposit outside of Canada as security for ‘out of Canada’ business. 


The statistics herein given for companies registered by the Dominion are 
divided into three classes relating to: (1) insurance against fire; (2) life insurance; 
and (3) miscellaneous insurance, viz., accident, automobile, aviation, burglary, 
credit, earthquake, explosion, falling aircraft, forgery, fraud, guarantee, hail, inland 
transportation, live-stock, machinery, personal property, plate glass, property, sick- 
ness, sprinkler leakage, steam boiler, title, tornado, and weather insurance. ‘These 
statistics are compiled from the reports of the Department of Insurance; throughout 
they apply to calendar years. 


Since 1915, the Department of Insurance has collected statistics, included 
herein for 1938, of business transacted by provincial companies licensed by the 
provinces, classified as to: (1) business transacted within the province of incorpora- 
tion, and (2) business transacted in other provinces. 


Returns for unlicensed insurance (above referred to) formerly collected, for 
taxation purposes, under the Special War Revenue Act, are no longer required. 
The last figures are for the year 1933 and appear at p. 1016 of the 1934-35 Year 
Book. 


Statistics of Dominion Government annuities are given at the end of this 
chapter. The Department of Labour administers the Acts under which these 
annuities are sold. 


* The Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932, (22-23 Geo. V, c. 46). The Foreign Insurance 
Companies Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 47). 
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Section 1.—Fire Insurance. 


Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment by British fire insur- 
ance companies of agencies, usually situated in the seaports and operated by local 
merchants. The oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the Phoenix 
Fire Office of London, now the Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd., which com- 
menced business in Montreal in 1804. On account of the growth of the insurance 
business of these early British companies, branch offices were established and local 
managers were appointed, charged with directing the companies’ affairs in Canada. 


The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of which 
any record is available. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the Province of Nova Scotia until 1919 
when it was granted a Dominion licence. Among the other pioneer fire insurance 
companies still in operation, mention may be made of the following: the Quebec 
Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 and was largely confined 
in ownership and operations to Quebec Province; the British America Assurance 
Co., incorporated in 1833, the oldest company in Ontario; the Western Assurance 
Co., organized in 1851, and now, after a rapid and steady growth, one of the largest 
companies of its kind on the continent; two United States companies, the A‘tna 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which com- 
menced business in Canada in 1821 and 1836, respectively. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1938, shows that at that date there were 275 fire insurance companies doing business 
in Canada under Dominion registration; of these 56 were Canadian, 69 were British, 
and 150 were foreign companies. In 1875, the first year for which authentic records 
were collected by the Department of Insurance, 27 companies operated in Canada— 
11 Canadian, 13 British, and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the 
number of British and foreign companies from 59 p.c. to 80 p.c. of the total number 
is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance businesses 
in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


Although in its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field 
for fire insurance companies, the great advance in building construction and the 
wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices have materially reduced the 
danger of serious conflagrations and have placed the risks assumed by companies in 
Canada on an equality with those of other countries. 


A feature of the fire insurance business, besides the large percentage of British 
and foreign companies, is the continued increase in the number of companies that 
are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, m which all 
profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making 
themselves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 


Statistics of Fire Insurance.—The net amount of fire insurance in force 
on Dec. 31, 1938, with companies holding Dominion licences, was $9,953,905,417, 
while the net amount in force with provincial companies on the same date was 
$1,214,374,556. Thus the grand total net fire insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1938, 
with Dominion and provincial companies was $11,168,279,973. 
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In Table 1 it is shown that the average cost per $100 of insurance reached a 


maximum, in 1904 and 1905; there has since been a steady decrease with the ex- 


ception of the years 1921, 1922, and 1924, when temporary reversals of the down- 


ward swing were in evidence. 
decreased by 57-5 p.c. since 1905. 


It is noteworthy that the cost of fire insurance has 


1.—Summary Statistics of Fire Insurance by Companies Operating under Dominion 


Registration, 1901-39. 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1869-1900 are given at p. 973 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Net 
Premiums 
Received 
during 
Year. 


Gross Amount 
of Risks Taken 
during Year. 


Premiums 
Charged 
Thereon. 


Average 
Cost per 
$100 of 
Insurance. 


—_———$ | | | SS | | | SS 
eens al 


Amount 
Year in Force at 
End of Year. 
$ 

190 beers 1,038, 687,619 
het ee aa 1,075, 263, 168 
1903).0e a2. 1,140,453, 716 
IG04:. ssw. 1, 215,013,931 
1903.22.25. 1,318, 146,495 
19063 %eemc: 1,443, 902,244 
19Oh52 288s 1,614, 703, 536 
1908 Oe. 1,700, 708, 263 
1909. SRS: 1,863, 276,504 
19TOS ks 2,034,276, 740 
IGE. 2,279, 868,346 
1912 ose235 2,684,355, 895 
IG1S see, 3,151, 930,389 
19142 es. 3,456,019, 009 
ISTH 585.2 3,531,620, 802 
1916235. 3,720,058, 236 
Wve tees 3,986, 197,514 
WOES eas ow 4,523,514, 841 
1919. see 4,923,024,381 
1920), 229.1. 5,969, 872,278 
1921.3. 6,020,513, 832 
hb! yA ra 6,348, 637,436 
1OZsere sree 6, 806, 937,041 
[Ol 4a. 8... 7,224,475, 267 
192526555. 7,583,297, 899 
1926422 8,051,444, 136 
1921 t5 9. 3s 8, 287, 732,966 
TODS Soo oes. 5 8, 761,579,512 
POZO Sve ste 9,431, 169,594 
1930s 9, 672,996,973 
19ST oe. 9,544, 641,293 
182s oss 9,301, 747,991 
RS a eee 9,008, 262,736 
LOSES eke 8,804,840, 676 
LOSES se 8, 782,698,099 
1936030..5. 9,248, 273,260 
1 hy oa 9,773,324,476 
1GBS Fs Sh 9,953,905, 417 
19393... 


10, 202,388,022 


1 Premiums written. 
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9, 650,348 
10,577,084 
11,384, 762 
13, 169, 882 
14, 285, 671 


14, 687,963 
16,114,475 
17,027,275 
17,049, 464 
18,725,531 


20,575, 255 
23,194,518 
25,745,947 
27,499, 158 
26,474,833 


27,783,852 
31,246,530 
35,954,405 
40,031,474 
50,527,937 


47,312, 5641 
48,168,310 
51, 169, 2501 
49,833,718! 
51,040,075! 


52,595, 9231 
51,375, 6371 
54,826, 8511 
56,112, 4571 
52,646,5201 


50,342, 669! 


46,911, 9291). 


41,573,986! 
41,468,119! 
40,884, 8761 


40,218,296! 
42,498,127} 
42,439, 6881 
41,092, 0091 


2 Losses incurred. 


Percent- 
tesa | “ago o 
; osses 
oe to Pre- 
miums 
$ p.c. 
6,774,956 70-20 
4,152,289 39-26 
5,870,716 51-57 
14,099, 534 107-06 
6,000,519 42-00 
6,584, 291 44.83 
8,445,041 52-41 
10,279,455 60-37 
8,646, 826 50-72 
10, 292,393 54-96 
10,936,948 53-16 
12,119,581 52-25 
14,003,759 54-39 
15,347, 284 55-81 
14,161,949 53-49 
15,114, 063 54-40 
16,379,101 52-42 
19,359,352 53-84 
16,679,355 41-67 
21,935,387 43-41 
27,572,5602) 58-28 
32,848,0202| 68-19 
32,142,4942) 62-82 
29,186,9042} 58-57 
26,943,0892! 52-79 
25,705,9752| 48-87 
20,831,9312) 40-55 
25,544,6642| 46-57 
30,209,8392) 53-84 
30,427,968 2 57-71 
29,938,4092) 59-47 
30, 068, 923 2 64-10 
21,655,4602) 52-09 
16,968,0302} 40-92 
14,821,4652| 36-25 
14,072,2372) 34-99 
14,821,5362| 34-88 
17,363,6702} 40-91 
15, 729, 854 2 38°28 


821,522, 854 
892,049, 886 
933, 274, 764 
1,002,305, 105 
1, 140,095,372 


1,210, 099, 865 
1,364, 204,991 
1,466, 294,021 
1,579,975, 867 
1,817,055, 685 


1,987,640, 591 
2,374, 161,732 
2,925, 200,553 
3, 104, 101,568 
3,111,552, 903 


3,418, 238,860 
4,049,059, 999 
4,606,035, 056 
5, 423,569,961 
6, 790, 670, 610 


6,139,531, 168 


6,987,536, 461 
7,646, 026,535 


8,716, 166, 834 
8,531, 139,424 
9, 187,224,958 
10,791,096, 165 
10,311, 193, 608 


10,789, 737,477 
10,339, 649, 769 
10, 644,787,101 
9,506, 703,020 
9,641,773, 674 


9, 642,269,141 
10, 482,290,081 
10,422, 793, 265 
11, 168, 784,302 


3 Subject to revision, 


11,688,958 
13,087,251 
14,038, 182 
16,006, 969 
18, 262,037 


18,554, 730 
20,492,863 
21,968,432 
22,293, 633 
24,684, 296 


26,867,170 
30, 639, 867 
36, 032, 461 
36,185,927 
36,048,345 


37,231, 691 
43,515, 822 
48,770,112 
57,577,632 
71,143,917 


68,161,786 
68,347,294 
73,037,471 
71,146, 802 
74,679, 130 


81,104, 612 
76,423, 855 
80,413,215 
87,317,411 
82,700, 147 


86,741,056 
81,823, 235 
78,980,010 
68,793,705 
67,596, 146 


66,831,039 
71,913,161 
70, 735, 709 
71, 858, 397 
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2.—Assets of Canadian Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
Other Classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies Other Than 
Canadian Transacting Such Business in Canada, 1934-38. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Canadian Companies. $ $ $ $ $ 
Realéstatetrcrni to. wee ie eee 2,020,588 | 1,989,144 | 1,833,914 | 1,835,280 1,881,384 
Ti@ans.on, reabestatecn isa. eee ery char 1,116,048 | 1,801,885 | 1,938,969 | 2,500,869 2,692,587 
Stocks, bonds, and debentures............| 45,611,183 | 50,515,906 | 56,674,057 | 61,819,268 | 64,012,380 
Hs balances and premiums outstand- 

SSSI Gataitts: 2s SOONER OO TS OE Ctr eee 3,220,983 | 3,179,405 | 3,259,316 | 3,798,305 3,848,582 
Gack oOnnand end iNiOanksl.eaee cea 5,451, 675 5,857, 871 5,587,889 6,111,766 6,932,151 
Interest’and’renteve. vers. eee ee 504,444 530,024 524,483 607,413 611,540 
Other-asséts stesesk ease aren ae 3,899,758 | 3,448,895 | 3,064,360 | 3,213,985 2,767,451 

Totals, Canadian Companies...... 61,824,629 | 67,823,180 | 72,882,988 | 79,886,886 | 82,146,075 
British Companies. 
Reali state .5. Spee ns ees oe eons eee 2,995,983 | 3,020,175 | 2,290,810 | 2,256,975 2,240,275 
[Loans on real estaveres. . 1.0 caret eh 2, (83,080 2,585,040 1,999, 665 1,904, 856 1,884, 562 
Stocks, bonds, and debentures............ 50,857,791 | 50,853,298 | 49,196,988 | 46,219,454 | 44,304,812 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

BULAN GING Pet Se he Os ee 3,967,856 | 3,807,444 | 3,872,727 | 3,921,247 3,940, 107 
Gash.on-hand-and-in- bankeln yeni: 4,514,297 | 4,579,638 | 4,462,608 | 4,599,708 4,919,277 
Interest. and rents: oan eae eet 292,177 284,484 266,540 242,987 241,930 
Other’assetsiin Canadaew « ovsiat die oss oo 978,444 922,161 804, 109 1,025,148 1,047,995 

Totals, British Companies2........ 66,340,083 | 65,502,240 | 62,893,447 | 60,170,375 | 58,578,958 
Foreign Companies. 
Realidstates GQOnwas 2 eee, eet cae a Nil Nil Nil Nil ‘Nil 
Loans on realiestate S©. 2.0.e.deee oo. 13,000 13,000 13,000 12,875 12, 625 
Stocks, bonds, and debentures........... 33,369,124 | 33,969,892 | 35,387,700 | 33,804,847 | 35,857,190 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstand- 

TE sre EFS ER ih ars Rares Ny ee 2,788,018 | 2,682,621 | 2,892,533 | 3,046,224 2,981,469 
Cash on hand and in banks!...........:.. 6, 111,374 iplolsedo 6, 740, 761 6,911,974 8,152,561 
Interést and tentigas.seossee. area 262,193 245, 152 272,387 227,344 237,207 
Other assets in‘Canada....220.00).0.2.4.. 150, 196 170,809 95,450 132,913 139,831 

Totals, Foreign Companies?........ 42,693,905 | 44,218,807 | 45,401,831 | 44,136,177 | 47,380,883 
All Companies. 
Realtostate ssa nore ihe ec keane seca 5,016,572 | 5,009,319 | 4,124,724] 4,092,255 4,121, 659 
oans on resliestatessc: a). eases sence 3,862,583 | 4,349,925 | 3,951,634 | 4,418,600 4,589,774 
Stocks, bonds, and debentures............|129,838,047 |1384,839,096 {141,258,745 |141,843,569 | 144,174,382 
Be balances and premiums outstand- 

PD TG Le eS OR LA ERED ier eee? 9,976,857 | 9,669,470 | 10,024,576 | 10,765,776 | 10,770,158 
Case on hand and in banks!............. 16,077,346 | 17,574,842 | 16,791,258 | 17,623,448 | 19,403,989 
Interekt.and. rents ait, 2 ine Aas 1,058,814 | 1,059,660 | 1,063,410 | 1,077,744 1,090, 677 
Other assets in Canada. 2..........6-.... 5,028,398 | 4,541,865 | 3,963,919 | 4,372,046 3,955,277 

Totals, All Companies.............. (170,858,617 |177,044,177 |181,178,266 (184,193,438 | 188,105,916 
1 Or deposited with the Government. 2 Assets in Canada only. 


3.— Liabilities of Canadian Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance 
and Other Classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies Other 
Than Canadian Transacting Such Business in Canada, 1934-38. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Canadian Companies. § $ $ § $ 

Reserves for unsettled losses............. 4,976,772 | 4,970,058 | 4,644,185 | 5,393,839 5, 205, 698 

Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 12,598,953 | 12,589,143 | 13,033,448 | 15,275,117 | 15,714,087 

Sunaryitemswtes. Jos. eee hs eee. 6,540,093 | 6,640,900 | 8,055,097 | 7,880,190 8,062,815 

Totaz, Canadian Companies!...... 24,115,818 | 24,200,101 | 25,732,730 | 28,549,146 | 28,982,600 
Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 

Me (CApItAl eee.” Roe Tee ee ee ee ee 37,708,811 | 43,128,029 | 47,150,259 | 51,337,740 | 53,163,475 

Capital: stock patdlup:... ... ssn ne eee 16,772,229 | 17,201,092 | 17,412,854 | 18,394,690 | 18,475,575 


1 Not including capital. 
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3.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance 
and Other Classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies Other 
Than Canadian Transacting Such Business in Canada, 1934-38—concluded. 


1935. 


$ 
3,190,800 
15,828,479 
1,996, 588 


1,254, 840 
10, 720,926 
1,162,783 


1936. 


3,188,672 
15, 568, 239 
1,751,518 


1,100, 262 
12,322,459 
1, 247,252 


1937. 


$ 
3, 625, 504 
16,052,912 
1,918,415 


1,494,564 
13,206, 175 
1,227,574 


1938. 


$ 
3,920,496 
16,336,321 
1,843,674 


———————————— | ——— | —— | | Te 


—— | | | 


1,997,718 
13,491, 624 
1, 252,026 


—__—$—$—$———— | | | 


Item. 1934. 
British Companies. $ 

Reserves for unsettled losses...... Bae 3,400, 961 

Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 16, 225, 608 

ejtone bin’, NRSV ast: Seo SOO pa ae eeaee panies 2 Ba 1,888,313 

Totals, British Companies!........ 21,514,882 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 

CODIERLS coco Oe hank hee se Se 44,825, 202 

Foreign Companies. 

Reserves for unsettled losses............. 1,059,395 

Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 10, 531,393 

Sdhidhyutems)2e4 fe ee ees. 986,749 

Totals, Foreign Companies!........ 12,577,537 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 

Gapitales: mca sulges 165 vera Bee AE 30, 116,368 

All Companies. rake 

Reserves for unsettled losses............. 9,437,128 

Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 39,355,954 

Stndryuitems) fee. fe. kk eRe 3.2 9,415,155 

Totals, All Companies?............. 58,208,237 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 

ADIL SaeePe Os kad te oe ean Se Ts 112,650,380 

Capital stock pardip? icant cs » sess eels 16,772, 229 


1 Liabilities in Canada only. 


31,080, 258 


9,415, 698 
39,138,548 
9,800,271 


30,731,858 


8,933,119 
40,924,146 
11,053, 867 


10,513,907 
44,534,204 
11,026,179 


28,207,864 


30, 639,515 


11,123,912 
45,542,032 
11,158,515 


SS ey 


58,354,517 


60,911,132 


118,689,660 |120, 267, 135 


17,201,092 


2 Not including capital. 


17,412,854 


66,074,290 


118,119,148 


18,394,690 


67,824,459 


120, 281,457 


18,475,575 


3 Canadian companies only. 


4.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies Operating Under Dominion 
Registration Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other Classes of 
Insurance, and Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies Other Than 
Canadian Transacting Such Business in Canada, 1934-38. 


1 Income in Canada only. 
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Item. 1934. 1935. 
INCOME. $ $ 
Canadian Companies. 

Net premiums written, fire and other 
INSURANEO wR e eset MAE sh ccoateeicn sites 23,121,983 | 22,082,758 
Interest and dividends earned........... 2,261,329 | 2,369,553 
DUBAEVAUOIIS. chickteuae sl Ber ates hee 3,205,661 | 4,071,625 
Totals, Canadian Companies...... 28,588,973 | 28,523,936 

: British Companies. 
Net.cash for premiums. . 3. 6.20... ..5. 6 00 26,243,241 | 25,474,312 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc.....| 1,528,618 | 1,108,045 
DUNGY sts ee eee os Dh detaerstaiee aad eles 11,696 1,878 
Totals, British Companies!....:... 27,778,555 | 26,584,235 
Foreign Companies. 
INGE PLEMIUMS WILLEN ss... -5.F06 ow. c.ers 6 17,611,181 | 18,605, 796 
Interest and dividends earned, etc........| 1,244,377 1,165, 140 
BUNGEVAICOMIS® fem eeo/o.t stale oisas. atid egeccuatet - 8,440 145 
Totals, Foreign Companies!........ 18,863,998 | 19,771,081 
EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies. 

Incurred for losses (fire)................. 5,023,355 | 4,271,020 
General expenses (fire)................... 7,113,962 | 6,969,212 

On account of branches other than fire 
GEC eee es ce Se oe 12,176,171 | 11,629,827 
Dividends or bonuses to shareholders....| 1,049,407 1, 257, 937 
“NS AONE Ck Bn AR Re Oh 4.48 56 See 1,014,006 1,018,258 
Totals, Canadian Companies....... 26,376,901 | 25,146,254 
Excess of income over expenditure....... 2,212,072 | 3,377,682 


1936. 
$ 
22,911,717 


2,500,051 
4,770,420 


30,182,188 


25, 210,739 
907,527 
84,338 


1,114,610 


4,179,480 
6, 837, 687 


11,207,478 
2,044, 148 
1, 259,924 


255528, 717 


4,653,471 


1937. 
$ 
27,164,951 


2,929, 554 
1,374, 879 


31,469,384 


20,943, 128 
1,076,579 
993 


4,408,141 
8,388,119 


14,915,314 
1,694,073 
1, 265, 219 


30,670,866 
798,518 
2 Includes $46,127 dividends to policyholders. 


1938. 
$ 
27,565, 605 


2,897,289 
16,932 


30,479,826 


879,140 


ES | ES | eS | eS | SS 


21,925,770 
1,092,880 
831 


4,884, 296 
6, 254,822 


13, 607, 265 
1,829,525 
1,323,617 


27,945, 6522 
2,534,174 
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4.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies Operating Under Dominion 
Registration Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other Classes of 
Insurance, and Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies Other Than 
Canadian Transacting Such Business in Canada, 1934-38—concluded. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 


ee ee ee eee 


EXPENDITURE—concluded. 
British Companies. 


Incurred for losses (fire)................. 7,207,241 | .6,251, 193) |/555839, 751)1|1-15;545,305 6,745,108 
General expenses (fire)............-202.0+ 8,217,314 | 8,074,949 | 7,755,018 | 7,714,303 7,618,842 
On account of branches other than fire 
OV Se tie ee ee ee ee eI NOEs, 8,004,002 | 8,033,050 | 8,721,614 | 9,811,510 10,648,364 
AXES Aa are ose Ree eee oe ee eee oe oad 1,196,576 152978 532 |. 1; 267, 445ale 1, 820) 1,183,618 
Totals, British Companies!......... 24,685,133 | 23,656,724 | 23,583,828 | 24,391,285 | 26,195,932 
Excess of income over expenditure........| 3,093,422 | 2,927,511 | 2,618,776 | 3,245,638 1,852,706 
Foreign Companies. 
Incurred for losses (fire)..:.............. 6,492,204 | 5,942,698 | 5,629,986 | 6,338,724 7, 260,092 
General expenses (fire)2./..............5. 7,041, 693 7,093,073 7,105,345 | 7,499,756 7,584, 659 
On account of branches other than fire 
Or Life. 80. 5. hee eee Oe ER EE OR 1,943,418 | 2,636,652 | 2,951,588 | 4,101,968 4,990,420 
TRAXGS Ags. b Ae see ee ce ee RPE oh, 851,998 1,003,448 | 1,107,679 1,091,998 1,041,277 
Totals, Foreign Companies !,2...... 16,329,313 | 16,675,871 | 16,794,598 | 19,032,446 | 20,876,448 
Excess of income over expenditure........| 2,534,685 | 3,095,210 | 3,582,380 | 2,988,254 2,142,983 
1 Expenditure in Canada only. 2 Including dividends returned to policyholders. 


5.—Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada by Canadian Com- 
panies Operating Under Dominion Registration, and by British and Foreign 
Companies Transacting Fire Insurance Business, by Provinces, 1937 and 1938. 


(Registered reinsurance deducted.) 


Wane and - Canadian. | British. ; Foreign. 
Province. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. 
1937. $ $ $ $ $ $ - 

Prince Edward Island...... 40,040 19,051 155,042 55,812 66, 909 27,300 
INOVaISCOUlY iiss eee erie 364, 208 182,362 805,058 361,444 734,511 Boo, 102 
New Brunswick............ 256, 863 108, 435 791, 622 246,198 579, 969 191,098 
Quebec, ses... claws: See ee ee 1,970,794 742,676 4,269,059 1,440, 209 5,071,512 1,984,301 
Ontario... Ae sree 4,223,897 | 1,247,604 || 6,017,854 | 1,960,230 || 5,363,242 1,750,081 
Manito bats .uk eee eee 899, 666 276,795 986, 830 267, 619 970, 168 248, 738 
Saskatchewan. see 990, 771 257,380 824, 668 178,773 910,757 239,861 
Aertel: 25,. ck Meee ee 823,017 265,769 || 1,021,887 383,001 te 123 eet 544,400 
British:Columbiay 2.) s.. 657, 960 200; 753] 1,770,155 651,786 || 1,736,941 981,548 
Wiukonkek... nsek ake 3. eee 5, 638 29 22,320 18 8,589 502 

Totals, 19371....... 10,234,678 | 3,501,048 || 16,702,623 | 5,545,300 | 16,572,917 6,338, 720 

1938. 

Prince Edward Island...... 39,185 11,886 152,217 45,924 65,507 18,499 
INOVGAS COLI ete <<a 396, 822 179,935 850, 109 356,948 757,509 343 , 923 
New Brunswick.........:.. 251,181 97,157 ||. 719,204 301, 530 554, 817 195, 201 
Quebec si... ae ails bee ee 1,983, 836 986,343 4, 232,180 1, 782, 282 5,194, 612 2,750,411 
C)DCATION. cs eee eres ses 4,297, 231 1,518,939 5, 843, 539 2,257,766 5,541, 750 2,513,936 
Manitobave aii tears 952,795 301,515 940, 029 305, 456 958,001 304,314 
Saskatchewan.............. 973,135 253,575 759, 246 153, 163 895, 708 104,188 
Mberta + othe er coast inc an 813,3615) > 283,583 974, 292 381,944 132,224 403 , 284 
British Columbia........... 681,561 183,731 156675182 |el515d,083 1,685, 613 626, 186 
All other Canada.......... : 13,681 186 45,969 4,562 18,766 146 

Totals, 1988........ 10,402,788 | 3,766,850 || 16,183,967 | 6,745,108 | 16,804,510 7,260,088 


1Totals include small items unapportioned by provinces. 
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6.—Percentages of Net Losses Incurred to Net Premiums Written by Canadian Fire 
Insurance Companies and Percentages of Net Losses Incurred to Premiums 
Written in Canada by Companies Other Than Canadian, by Classes of Risks, 
1934-38, with Five-Year Averages, 1934-38. 


(Registered reinsurance deducted.) 


1934. 1935. 
Class. EE SS 
Canadian,| British. | Foreign.| Total. |\Canadian.| British. | Foreign.| Total. 
Dwellings—protected......} 39-52 47-97 49-68 46-58 31-98 35-83 39-67 36-18 
Dwellings—unprotected....| 57-53 62-43 60-31 60-63 45-47 56-84 58-64 54-56 
All other dwellings and 
farm property..).......:. 50-10 70-08 65-50 59-36 42-00 54-86 57-14 48-85 
All other two- or three-year 
Tighka-t) Wee tee oly anaes: t 31-78 25-34 32-10 28-97 30-49 32-15 26-54 29-91 
Mercantile risks, wholesale 
stores, and warehouses 
and contents...0. 0.2.04... 35°57 22-94 33-16 30-01 31-31 36-59 44.14 39-23 
Mercantile risks, retail 
stores and contents...... 29-92 32-18 32-97 32-07 33-67 33-12 40-83 36-69 
All other mercantilerisks..| 37-37 20-86 (19-45 23-10 29-26 18-67 28-20 23-60 
Breweries and malt houses.|} 17-94 15-02 13-40 14-65 1 3-43 11-18 6-81 
Boot and shoe factories.....| 259-18 27-22 91-35 95-70 3-18 24-05 4-03 12-63 
Canning factories.......... 54-99 51-38 30-63 43 -00 23-97 44-39 33-84 37-37 
Confectionery and biscuit 
TA CHO IIOR, tence et a 101-99 11-99 26-81 32-79 16-44 56-37 75-53 55-10 
Flour and oatmeal mills....| 115-81 94-36 64-23 87-15 25-44 44.36 20-83 31-25 
Grain elevators........... 35-23 21-50 24-67 29-61 17-20 44.35 19-59 25-03 
TiRUnGTIGs wheat Cee: 23-25 8-42 17-78 13-89 40-09 40-45 16-05 31-28 
DARWIN Se caine as ie news: 149-80 | 146-60 | 222-00 | 194-43 29-01 27-54 30-21 29-38 
Lumberyards. 2. 28662: 68-39 168-58 86-63 109-92 39-87 20-62 37-18 32-59 
Machine shops and metal 
WOEKOF Sie Beant ls ote eet 60-95 25-46 33-85 34-46 36-68 16-64 61-94 41-30 
Minions les 00 fot ousivanes coats 49-80 73°44 55-41 64-64 33-70 75-55 41-59 59-70 
Pork packing and curing 
NGUSES. RENE « has che he 46-26 &9-93 31-74 44.70 38-80 43-72 55-21 49-12 
Pulp and paper mills....... 9-29 32-07 35-57 30-87 0-18 8-96 11-37 9-11 
Street-car barns........... 8-09 5-47 11-39 7-46 53-26 31-84 24-26 31-14 
TRanneries ee cee - 1. . Sao 33-99 3-85 20-73 14-61 |} 274-08 | 145-04 | 172-28 | 172-12 
Wood-working factories....| 30-12 24-15 31-99 28-90 50-82 33-86 50-08 44-71 
Woollen and knitting mills.| 82-24 74-44 | 132-14 95-10 || 121-67 1-67 44.20 37-84 
All other manufacturing 
MISKS ssw At E osicle kanes 30-52 24-49 32-32 28-72 40-87 37-74 35-96 37-47 
Allother one-year and short 
CONES KG sags shah eerste 43-27 33-96 36-68 36-72 31-42 27-26 36-20 31-65 


Sprinklered risks of what- 
ever natureoroccupancy.| 15-38 17-18 18-62 17-58 22-12 22-41 21-68 22-07 


Totals: 2000) s\diep-..ist- 40-21 40-22 42-14 40-91 33-78 35-83 38-13 36-25 


1936. 1937. 


Canadian.) British. | Foreign.) Total. |(Canadian.| British. |Foreign.| Total. 


Dwellings—protected...... 32-13 26-07 39-51 36-25 25-75 29-40 36-54 30-74 
Dwellings—unprotected....| 43-27 48-75 46-05 46-54 39-26 47-44 47-69 45-07 
All other dwellings and 

farm property . 2). sch las: 45-21 56-08 49-52 49-45 42-70 62-05 56-32 50-40 
All other two- or three-year 

TISks aoe oe. LA ee 36-92 41-14 40-17 39-83 37-55 27-99 27-91 30-23 


Mercantile risks, wholesale 
stores, and warehouses 


anc contents... asks 30-33 20-68 33-51 28-41 24-97 30-38 33-05 30-54 
Mercantile risks, retail 

stores and contents...... 30-87 32-78 32-29 32-21 33-01 27-54 35-03 32-06 
Allother mercantilerisks...| 18-57 9-56 18-82 14-24 22-14 30-46 26-41 26-91 
Breweries and malt houses 1-72 1-69 2-56 2-11 1-40 1-04 2-92 1-85 
Boot and shoe factories.....| 61-54 74-76 29-43 52-86 147-86 44.13 46-08 67-00 
Canning factories ......... 18-91 8-99 24-17 17-72 56-01 62-47 46-57 52-80 
Confectionery and biscuit 

FBCpOTies te io ..). 6 Abas: 7-12 37-64 40-70 33-30 13-40 36-44 15-29 21-24 
Flour and oatmeal mills....| 24-00 29-16 33-04 29-55 55-39 27-50 21-31 33-65 
Grain elevators........... 22-38 92-26 46-91 43-35 18-92 20-43 27-46 20-91 
MERUMOTIOS. s50 Sra. ole cielo tie. 6 5 25-33 12-52 26-77 20-04 17-29 20-31 18-70 19-14 


MOWEMUG SS Oe rae ee eee ees ss 39-21 13-91 34-28 27-15 57-37 51-80 28-44 40-27 
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6.—Percentages of Net Losses Incurred to Net Premiums Written by Canadian Fire 
Insurance Companies and Percentages of Net Losses Incurred to Premiums 
Written in Canada by Companies Other Than Canadian, by Classes of Risks, 
1934-38, with Five-Year Averages, 1934-38—concluded. 


1936—concluded. 1937—-concluded. 
Class. PURE EEY EMRE GRTEES CEN: DMAMNEG Se aPerae Gee > _ 

Canadian.] British. | Foreign.] Total. |Canadian.} British. | Foreign. { Total. 

bunmiberivards sae. sae 29-83 39-69 32-17 34-11 19-91 27-33 18-05 20-88 
Machine shops and metal 

wotkers:fisia 0) be Be. 27-38 25-22 30-16 28-07 14-05 61-26 44.23 43-91 

Miningriske eee 25-05 38-94 39-31 37-96 || 44-70 40-41 127-11 79-52 
Pork packing and curing 

Nousespss ee ene 8-18 24-54 15-69 17-54 37-11 25-45 34-97 32-46 

Pulp and paper mills....... 39-31 42-11 34-99 38-84 30-12 33-79 18-41 26-52 

Street-car barns........... 4-26 7°71 15-84 9-14 54-03 50-27 52-30 50-93 

HPanneTi egies ee mn eee are 84-94 10-32 | 106-49 66-92 || 103-55 100-73 | 114-39 | 108-12 

Wood-working factories....} 47-12 63-18 44.70 51-36 28-85 25-48 35-02 30-93 


Woollen and knitting mills.| 37-54 75-71 57-39 61-82 86:21 22-53 19-49 27-67 


All ee manufacturing} 39-67 43-12 38-36 40-43 29-62 27-13 35-20 31-17 
risks 


5 ee ‘eas eve a 50 60S) eis 1p e061 bie is 


Sprinklered risks of what- 
ever natureoroccupancy.| 26-50 24-57 33-36 29-15 25-22 35-59 35°16 sear 


Total 2), 0. eres: 33-20 35-41 35-73 35-05 32-25 33-19 38-24 34-90 


—— SS  — | | — |_| S| | 


1938. Five-Year Averages. 


Canadian.) British | Poreign.| Totals UCanndian,) British: 1 Foreiemaerroeak 


Dwellings—protected...... 27-74 31-71 36-35 32-09 31-42 36-20 40-35 36-37 
Dwellings—unprotected....| 49-91 31-96 40-02 40-51 46-09 49-30 50-54 49-46 
All other dwellings and 

farm property +. /. 2) 7.o°% 41-84 51-59 47-87 45-54 44.37 58-93 55-27 50-72 
All other two- or three-year 

risks, ..(... Sekine ee 42.26 50-82 57-10 51-04 35°85 35-49 36-76 36-00 


Mercantile risks, wholesale 
stores, and warehouses 


and contents. .......,.; 32-61 38-91 65-42 50-00 30-96 29-90 41-86 35-64 
Mercantile risks, retail 
stores and contents...... 32-58 35-62 41-65 37-68 32-01 32-25 36-55 34-14 


Boot and shoe factories.....| 23-81 27-14 34-07 29-79 99-11 39-46 40-99 51-60 
Confectionery and_ biscuit 

actories. 4 Bee OU care 61-13 81-84 9-39 51-67 40-02 44-86 33-54 38-82 
Flour and oatmeal mills....| 82-42 | 172-35 58:68 | 103-57 60-61 73-55 39-62 57-03 
Grain elevators........... 35-51 53-78 88-65 50-21 25-85 46-46 41-46 33-82 
Saundrics= st ae eee eee 45-50 22-54 9-14 22-22 30-29 20-85 17-69 21-31 
Dem ih ates opt Pat se 31-91 46-14 31-13 37-01 61-46 57-20 69-21 65-65 


workers 


er 


ee Tisks) 0, eo ee me 15-03 15-06 26-15 20-13 33 - 66 48-68 57-91 52-39 
ork packing and curin 

is ioe tag Rab Pita ee he 17-21 8-54 15-64 14-11 29-51 32-44 30-65 31-59 
Pulp and paper mills....... 171-35 | 174-90 87-15 | 129-10 50-05 58-37 37-50 46-89 
Street-car barns........... 22-93 29-10 13-49 23-23 28-51 24-88 23-46 24-38 
Lannericsssee Me... bec, 56-81 59-47 4-47 30-40 110-67 63-88 83 - 67 78-43 
Wood-working factories....} 66-51 51-03 73-35 65-14 44-€8 39-54 47-03 44.21 


Woollen and knitting mills.} 16-73 39-50 10-18 21-92 68-88 42-77 52-68 48-87 
All other manufacturing 


Ts aN Se, ore 48-39 32-79 54-97 45-55 37-81 33-05 39-36 36-67 
other one-year and 
short-term foke Ease: 37:18 64-94 42-17 49-60 33-91 36-57 37-06 36-06 


Sprinklered risks of what- 
ever natureoroccupancy.| 37-38 42-47 38-04 39-67 25-32 28-44 29-37 28-59 


SD OUaISy oo a.435 eae tae 36-22 41-68 43-15 40-94 35-13 37-27 39-48 37-61 
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Summary of Fire Insurance in Canada, 1938.—Of the total amount of fire 
insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part is sold by companies holding 
provincial licences and permits. Such companies generally confine their operations to 
the province of incorporation, but may be allowed to sell insurance in other provinces. 
The bulk of fire insurance business, however, is transacted by companies registered 
by the Dominion. 


7.—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1938, with Totals for 1937. 


Gross Net in Net Net 
Item. Insurance | Forceat End| Premiums Losses 
Written. of Year. Received. Paid. 
$ $ $ $ 
Dominion icensees ys «5. e5a0ehe. se dee ss ee 10,422,793, 265| 9,953,905, 417 42,439, 688 17,363,670 


Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated...... 715, 768,904) 1,124,035, 697 4,763,005 2,792,925 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 


INCGRDOBALCCY & pete cian § oot tegen ehnsles 87,566, 260 90,338,859 547,447 330,801 
Totals, Provincial Licensees...... 803,335, 164 1,214,374, 556 5,310,452 3,123,726 
Grand Totals, 1938.......... 11,226,128, 429) 11,168, 279,973 47,750,140 20,487,396 

Grand Totals, 1937.......... 10,971,567, 640/10, 749,545,174 46,141,317 16,656,227 


Fire Losses.—Closely allied to the subject of fire insurance is the question of 
fire losses. ‘The Dominion Fire Prevention Association publishes, under the auspices 
of the Dominion Department of Insurance and with the co-operation of the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Fire Marshals, a report of the loss of life and property caused by 
fire, from which the information shown in Tables 8 and 9 has been summarized. 

In addition to the data there shown, the report gives such information as: 
per capita losses by provinces and by type of building, numbers of fires reported, 
origins of fires, and criminal investigations arising from fires. 

_In 1989, the per capita loss was greatest in Nova Scotia, being $2-99 as against 
the Dominion average of $2-18. The uninsured losses amounted to $5,452,892, 
or 22-1 p.c. of the total. Of the 45,755 fires reported in 1939, 1,402 were the subject 
of official inquiry, 152 prosecutions were instituted, and 107 convictions were re- 
gistered. 

8.—Fire Losses in Canada, 1926-39. 


Norr.—For fire losses from 1923-25, see Statistical Report of Fire Losses in Canada, 1926, published 
by the Dominion Department of Insurance. An estimate of losses from 1898-1922 was published in Siatis- 
tical Bulletin No. 27 (1922), issued by the same Department. 


3 Loss Deaths Loss Deaths 
Year. Eip perty per by Year. Hropenty per by 

pe. Capita. Fire. * | Capita. Fire. 

$ $ No. $ $ No. 
TODO Mere Ree 38, 295,096 4-15 288 1953 Meee 32,676,314 3-15 254 
TOD irate ne ose c 32, 254,084 3-29 465 TOSS. ice see seo 25, 437, 840 2-44 268 
TODS Rey Wa site's 36, 402,018 3-79 314 1935 aie 20, 221,521 2-12 293 
AO 2O Eee caahs 2 47,499,746 4-85 233 193604. erase 21,549,484 1-95 347 
OSU. vate wee wok 46,109,875 4-70 311 LOS Zi). 2 ate cen 22,746,058 2-04 246 
LOS DRS. 47,117,334 4-54 251 19385 .77 oR eee 25,899,180 2-31 263 


Ada Eetee evi: 42,193,815 4-06 285 19390 SS2GKoaee 24, 632,509 2°18 263 
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9.—Fire Losses in Canada, by Provinces, and Percentages of Losses Covered by 
Insurance, 1930-39. 


1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Province. en PEC. ieKen P. PG, 
Loss. Insured. Loss. Insured. Loss. Insured. Loss Insured Loss Insured. 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
P. EK. Island. :... 236 | 62-0 821 | 44-3 615 | 62-8 273 | 52-9 191 56-3 
Nova Scotia..... 1,614 66-8 f, 730 79-8 1, 687 81-3 1,780 74:8 1,219 69-3 
New Brunswick..} 1,943 65-8 4,222 40-5 1,508 67-2 2,188 74-8 824 69-4 
Quebecois os.026 PA AT (his th 12,085 76-0 13,912 80-8 10, 862 Ufc? 7,568 83-0 
Ontario 16, 146 81-0 15,959 82-9 15, 466 88-6 11, 250 88-2 10,040 84-5 
Manitoba........ 2,746 82-7 Deo 86-6 1,586 74-6 1,146 90-4 1,195 82-1 
Saskatchewan....| 3,504 76:5 3,565 88-4 1,674 92-6 1,870 69-2 1; 233 80-5 
Albpertaec: saan e 2,963 | 82-4 2,983 | 82-2 2,377 | 86-0 1,436 | 93-2 1177 | 90a 
British Columbia} 4,701 79-2 3,162 | 82-5 3,299 | 84-0 1,852 72-8 1,989 | 73- 
Totals....... 46,030 | 78-5 | 47,049 | 77-0 | 42,124] 83-7 | 32,657 | 81-0 | 25,436 | 81-7 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
12K Ce Ge PIC: AGH PC: 
Loss. Insured. Loss Insured. Loss. Insured. Loss Insured. Loss Insured. 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Pit. Island. 5- 167 | 77-8 164 | 62-9 223 62-6 200 | 56-9 137 | 60-6 
Nova Scotia..... 1,156 67-7 1,247 72-9 1,409 70-0 1,442 68-3 1, 658 65-8 
New Brunswick..| 1,059 64-9 886 68-0 866 63-6 836 74-7 1, 210 74-0 
QUNeDeG rence ateee 7,405 75-7 6,645 80-8 6,499 76-4 8,552 79-1 9,334 79-7 
Ontario ee 8,164 83-8 7,867 86-2 8,185 79-5 9,397 85-5 7,922 82-8 
Manitoba. sane 1,040 | 79-4 846 | 87-8 893 89-6 1,053 | 90-9 800 | 90-1 
Saskatchewan....} 1,189 70-9 1,081 77-2 1,056 64-4 5021) 100-0! Vays 77-8 
Al bertaw sf: ee. 1,088 | 89-2 1,099 | 75-7 1,503 | 87-4 1,387 | 79-0 1,148 | 66-7 
British Columbia} 1,942 72-1 1,690 | 66-4 2,144 | 85-6 2,530 | 78-4 1,706 | 62-2 
Totals....... 23,210 | 78-0 | 21,525 | 80-5 | 22,728 | 78-1 | 25,899 | 81-3 | 24,633 | 77-9 


1 This amount was given as the total loss, no uninsured losses being reported for Saskatchewan in 1938. 


Section 2.—Life Insurance. 


An article descriptive of the growth and development of life insurance in Canada, 
more particularly with reference to insurance legislation, contributed by A. D. 
Watson, of the Department of Insurance, Ottawa, appears at pp. 937-944 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1933. 


Life Insurance Statistics.—Life insurance business was transacted in Canada 
in 1938 by 41 companies registered by the Dominion, including 28 Canadian, 4 
British, and 9 foreign companies. There were also 8 British and 5 foreign companies 
registered to write insurance, that had practically ceased to write new insurance, 
while 2 other British and 3 other foreign companies were authorized under the Act 
to transact business in connection only with policies written prior to Mar. 31, 1878. 
One foreign company was licensed to transact business in 1931, but has not yet 
written any life insurance business in Canada, except by way of reinsurance. 
Another foreign company was registered during 1938 for the acceptance of rein- 
surance only. Because of the surrender in 1938 of its last remaining Canadian 
policy, one of the British companies which ceased to issue new Canadian business 
in 1878 withdrew from Canada. 


The total net life insurance in force in all companies licensed by the Dominion 
in 1869 was only $35,680,082, while in 1988 it was $6,630,183,594;* the amount 


* This total does not include $179,590,977 of fraternal insurance. 
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per head of the estimated population of Canada has more than doubled since 1919— 
an evidence of the general recognition of the value of life insurance for the adequate 
protection of dependants against misfortune. Notable also from these statistics 
is the fact that in this field British companies, the leaders in 1869, have fallen far 
behind the Canadian and the foreign companies. Detailed analyses are given in 
Tables 11 to 19. 


10.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating Under 
Dominion Registration (Fraternal Insurance Excluded ),! 1901-39. 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1869-1900 are given at p. 958 of the 1938 Year Book. 


: Insurance Net Amount 
Net Amounts in Force. id Fora oriNEs 
Year. pee Head o Teearance 
Canadian British Foreign stimate iffecte 
Companies. | Companies. | Companies. Total. Population.? | during Year. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

T9OLERE S22 ee 284,684, 621 40,216,186) 138,868,227} 463,769,034 86-35 72, 854, 859 
1902 FaAiten «tees 308 , 202, 596 41,556, 245 159, 053, 464 508, 812,305 92-61 79,638,914 
1903 eeterre eer 335, 638,940 42,127,260 170, 676, 800 548,443,000 97-05 90, 732,415 
TOA RF ohe eee 364, 640, 166 42, 608, 738 180, 631,886 587,880,790 100-89 97,617,402 
(LUGS SOR ee ee 397, 946, 902 43,809, 211 188,578, 127 630,334,240 105-02 104,719,585 
1GOGRs, oF Ri 420, 864, 847 45,655,951 189, 740, 102 656, 260, 900 106-46 93, 722,510 
TOO eres oe hac Je oe 450,573,724 46,462,314 188,487,447 685,523,485 106-93 88,784, 250 
1908e6 ere) .roye 480, 266,931 46,161,957 193, 087, 126 719,516,014 108-61 98,644,410 
EU! tes Spee ae 515,415, 437 46,985,192 217,956,351 780,356, 980 114-76 130, 122,008 
LDR accpces eo terres 565, 667, 110 47,816,775 242,629,174 856,113,059 122-51 150, 785,305 
COPIA 626,770, 154 50,919,675 272,530, 942 950, 220, 771 131-85 173, 341, 738 
LOB rece Poin 706, 656, 117 54,537, 725 309, 114,827} 1,070,308, 669 144-85 212, (12, lol 
GS Seance soe 750, 637,902 58,176, 795 359,775,330} 1,168,590, 027 153-12 225, 606, 787 
ee ea 794,520,423 60,770,658) 386,869,397) 1,242, 160,478 157-65 212,977,464 
LOU eee ee 829, 972, 809 58,087,018} 423,556,850} 1,311,616,677 164-34 218, 205, 427 
AOE Oe cts a5 heres 895,528,435 59,151,931 467,499,266] 1,422,179, 632 177-75 227,210, 162 
RUN IP(GES Ss Doe Bete 996, 699, 282 58,617,506 529,725,775) 1,585,042,563 196-66 277,532,095 
TOTS aaron coer 1,105,503, 447 60, 296, 113 619,261,713] 1,785,061, 273 219-08 307,279, 759 
POLO A. orev cresiaic 1,362, 631,562 66, 908,064 758,297,691] 2,187,837,317 263-25 517, 863, 639 
1920s ee 1,664,348, 605 76,883,090} 915,798,798] 2,657,025, 493 310-55 630,110, 900 
192 Teer eet gers 1, 860,026, 952 84,940,938} 989,875,958) 2,934,843, 848 333-96 514,654,111 
TOQD ncign aieie oonteiess 2,013, 722,848 93,791,180} 1,063,874,968| 3,171,388,996 355-58 502, 279, 333 
OD eee oh e'c panic 2,187,434, 147 98,023,020] 1,148,051,506) 3,433,508, 673 381-03 548, 640, 800 
LODE ares kas: 2,413, 853,480 103,519, 236} 1,246, 623,756) 3, 763,996,472 411-64 615,372, 723 
LOZ DS ere bone 2,672,989, 676 108,565,248] 1,377,464,924| 4,159,019,848 447-44 712,091,889 
OLD seats ae os ciatocs 2,979,946, 768 111,375,336) 1,518,874, 230] 4,610, 196,334 487-65 797,940,009 
LG fae eer, ho ten, 3,277, 050,348 113,883,716] 1,653,474,770| 5,044,408, 834 523-44 838,475,057 
TOS Shed sone « trays 3,671,325, 188 115,340,577) 1,820,979,858) 5,607, 645, 623 570-16 918, 742,064 
NOD Ore teasers tater 4,051, 612,499 116,545,637) 1,989,104,071| 6,157,262, 207 613-94 978,141,485 
1980s eee. 4,319,370,209} 117,410,860) 2,055,502,125) 6,492,283, 194 636-00 884, 749, 748 
NOS Theis i tae 4,409, 707,938 119, 262,511] 2,093,297,344| 6,622, 267,793 638-17 782,716,064 
WSO aa etae + «tat 4,311, 747, 692 115, 831,319| 2,044,029,535) 6,471, 608,546 615-99 653 , 249, 366 
OSes exe tater 4,160,351,570 113,807,916) 1,973, 466,488] 6, 247,625,974 584-93 578,585, 659 
ibe t Us anes ay onan 4,139, 796,088 116,745,642} 1,964,184,199| 6,220, 725,929 574-13 595,194,820 
POSo eee ae 4,164,893, 298 123,148,855) 1,971,116, 251) 6,259, 158,404 571-66 588,353, 277 
TBI Od aol ees Be 4,256, 850, 150 129,940,311] 2,016, 247,016) 6,403,037,477 580-62 618, 264, 819 
1928s tea. 4,304, 631, 608 137,862,702) 2,099,130, 7386) 6,541,625, 0463 588-28 671,957,904 
US Breese craks, tna. 4,363,517,357 140,838,697} 2,125,827,540] 6,630,183,5943 591-54 626, 989,339 
TOS OS ie ee ote wslokore 4,469,775, 787 2,161,396,975| 6,776, 558,399 598-90 588, 587, 140 


145,385, 637 


1 For statistics of fraternal insurance, see p. 943. 


figures are based, see p. 103. 


2 For estimates of populations upon which these 


3 During 1937 approximately $85,000, 000, and during 1938 approximately 


$60,000,000 were transferred from insurance in force in Canada. These amounts represent mainly transfers 
to business out of Canada of certain reinsurances previously classed as Canadian business. They also in- 
clude transfers to annuities of contracts providing for combined insurance and annuity benefits or options. 
4 Subject to revision. 
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11.— Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating under 
Dominion Registration, 1936-38. 


Policies Effected. 


Policies in Force. 


N tei i ne N Net 
ationality of Company. et e 
i No. Amount. No. Amount. 
1936. $ $ 
Canadian companies........ 262,200} 389,909,385) 2,156,693) 4,256,850, 150 
British companies Sey 28 4 Pea 23,050} 18,623,741 148, 612 129,940,311 
Foreign companies.......... 513,696} 209,731,693} 4,107,888] 2,016, 247,016 
Totals, 19386........ 798,946) 618,264,819} 6,413,193) 6,403,037, 477 
1937. 
Canadian companies........ 276,576) 418,796,687) 2,210,957) 4,304, 631,608 
British companies.......... 24,244! 18,609,592 154,627| 137,862,702 
Foreign companies.......... 511,105} 234,551,625) 4,119,300) 2,099, 130,736 
Totals, 1937........ 811,925) 671,957,904) 6,484,884) 6,541,625, 046 
1938. 
Canadian companies Ce. 250,499) 408,990, 281 2,250,696] 4,363,517,357 
British companies Jen 19,404) 15,645,335 155, 859 140, 838, 697 
Foreign companies.......... 449,974) 202,353, 723 4,064,402) 2,125, 827,540 
Totals, 1938........ 719, 877|' 626,989,339| 6,470,957) 6,630,183, 594 


1 Death claims, matured endowments, and disability claims. 


Net 
Premium 
Income. 


$ 


129, 258, 259 
3,975,367 
67,307, 639 


200,541, 265 


125,956,518 
4,281,570 
68,857,439 


199,095,527 


125, 824,719 
4,236,091 
68, 567, 269 


198 , 628,079 


Net Amount 
of Policies 


Become 
Claims.! 


$ 
37,337, 200 


1,894,351 
18, 855,083 


58,086,634 


38,661,918 
2,073, 469 
19, 644,098 


60,379, 485 


42,417,007 
2,598,014 
22,104,002 


67,119,023 


12.—Progress of Life Insurance Effected under Dominion Registration, 1934-38. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Canadian Companies—! 
Policies eflected « see uw a. o/s shaw ses No. 256, 294 241,514 262,200 
Policies in force at end ofeach year. “ 2,077,236) 2,100,310) 2, a 693 
Policies become claims............ iY 20,471 284 818 
Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 366,634,749) 365, 542, 246) 389, 909° 385 
Net amounts of policies in force. . $ |4,139,796,088/4, 164, 893, 298)4, 256, 850, 150 
Net amounts of policies become 
ClALIMSA: Hie a yee meat ots $ | 35,102,636) 34,395,990} 37,337,200 
Amounts of premiums............. $ | 1381,407,513| 128,714,106] 129, 258, 259 
Claimsypard20e- pan sem nn aaa ee $ 36,246,115} 386,114,865} 38,207,604 
Outstandinsselaimss-cr 2 seas ce $ 4,688,741} 4,884,373} 5,569,363 
British Companies— 
MOLicies eflected . .pmank..< stage No. 31,437 25, 690 23 , 050 
Policies in force at end of each year.. “‘ 143, 132 145,111 148,612 
Policies become claims............ ss 1,972 1,954 2,244 
Net amounts of policies effected... $ 17,131,400] 17,961,436} 18,623,741 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ | 116,745,642] 123,148,855) 129,940,311 
Net amounts of policies become 
Chane ye 3 0. Peete aoe $ 2,158,900} 1,560,289) 1,894,351 
Amounts of premiums............. $ 3,682,687) 4,788,100} 3,975,367 
@laiim spalden: - een eee eae ae $ 1, 860, 638 1,432,254 1,910,261 
Outstandingiclaims, .«n.2sash aes $ 445,952 466, 822 458,075 
Foreign Companies— 
Policies.eflected wet. ion yo tetordas a No. 518,617 510,090 513, 696 
Policies in force at end of each year.. “ 4,120,156) 4,106,278} 4,107,888 
Policies become claims............ ns ,464 47,394 9,772 
Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 211, 428. 671| 204,849,595) 209, 731, 693 
Net amounts of policies in force. . $ |] 964, 184,199)1 971, 116, 251/2,016, 247, 016 
Net amounts of policies become 
CLAINISG ALR An eee ean. 0 ence) $ | 16,621,059] 17,842,159} 18,855,083 
Amounts OF DRCMUING 3. gos aia of $ 67,493,336} 66,710,361} 67,307,639 
Claims PAID? re eg) satiecn te a eretee «ae $ | 17,956,517| 19,281,966} 20,315,814 
Outstanding claims...) scenes oe $ 1,428,788] 1,523,459 1,700,718 


1 Canadian business only. 


1937. 1938. 
276,576 250,499 
2,210,957) 2,250,696 
22,095 22,457 
418,796, 687| 408,990,281 
4,304,631,608/4,363,517,357 
38,661,918) 39,791,863 
125,956,518) 125,824,719 
39,799,509} 42,417,007 
6,159,083} 5,586,049 
24,244 19,404 
154,627 155, 859 
2,632 2,628 
18,609,592} 15,645,335 
137,862,702} 140,838,697 
2,073,469) 2,525,556 
4,281,570) 4,236,091 
1,852,762} 2,598,014 
654, 708 521,733 
511, 105 449,974 
4,119,300} 4,064,402 
54,068 60,350 
234,551,625} 202,353, 723 
2, 099, 130, 736|2,125, 827, 540 
19,644,098} 21,400,849 
68,857,439] 68,567,269 
20,971,421} 22,104,002 
2,020,583| 2,885,545 


2 Death claims, matured endowments, and disability claims, 
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12.—Progress of Life Insurance Effected under Dominion Registration, 1934-38— 


concluded. 
Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
All Companies— 
Policies efected 0.5. 6.<see sah esc ks No. 806,348 777,294 798,946 811,925 719,877 
Policies in force at end ofeach year. “ 6,340,524; 6,351,699} 6,413,193} 6,484,884} 6,470,957 
Policies become claims............ ee 61,907 69, 632 72,834 78,795 85,435 


Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 595,194,820) 588,353, 277| 618, 264, 819} 671,957,904) 626,989,339 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ |6,220, 725, 929)6,259,158,404/6,403, 037, 4771/6, 541, 625 ‘046 6, 630, 183,594! 
Net amounts of policies become . 


RSME e Rese: tN ABR a $ | 53,882,595) 53,798,438) 58,086,634) 60,379,485) 63,718,268 
Amounts of premiums............. $ | 202,583,536] 200, 157,567) 200,541,265) 199,095,5271| 198,628,0791 
CUAS ARIAS. MPG . tds tk Ae $ | 56,063,270) 56,829,085) 60,433,679) 62,623,692] 67,119,023 
Outstanding claims................ $ 6,563,481} 6,874,654) 7,723,156) 8,834,374) 8,993,327 


1 During 1937 approximately $85,000,000, and during 1938 approximately $60,000,000 were transferred 
from insurance in force in Canada. This amount represents mainly transfers to annuities of contracts pro- 
viding for combined insurance and annuity benefits or options. It also includes transfers to business out of 
Canada of certain reinsurances previously classed as Canadian business. 2 Death claims, matured 
endowments, and disability claims. 


13.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies in Force and Issued in Canada 
by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1938. 


New Policies Effected. Policies in Force. 
Type of Policy and 
Nationality of Company. No. Total fitdete ot No Total ees 
Amount. a Policy. Amount. aeRalay: 
$ $ $ $ 

Ordinary Policies— 

Canadian companies...... 164,572) 343,237,374 2,086) 1,713, 129)3,742,375,445 2,185 

British companies........ 6,409} 12,986,875 2,026 48,496} 121,783,723 2511 

Foreign companies........ 58,716) 95,445,320 1,626 736, 569|1,207,704,081 1,640 
Totals, Ordinary Policies. . 229,697) 451,669,569 1,966)  2,498,194/5,071,863,249 2,030 
Industrial Policies— 

Canadian companies...... 85,728} 36,828, 609 430 535,391] 202,343, 662 378 

British companies food pers Bs 12,995 2,658, 460 205 107,358} 17,558,474 164 

Foreign companies........ 391,234) 98,552,196 252| 3,327,438] 689,784,470 207 
Totals, Industrial Policies 489,957| 138,039, 265 282} 3,970,187) 909,686,606 229 


14.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1935-38. 


Number Number 


Number Number 


Atene et Tasurer of Policies | of Policies | Death Rate! of Policies | of Policies |Death Rate 
we 'O c Exposed |Terminated! per 1,000. Exposed | Terminated] per 1,000. 
to Risk. {| by Death. to Risk. | by Death. 
1935. | 1936. 
All companies, ordinary.....| 2,408,858 14,473 6-0 2,433,360 15,106 6-2 
All companies, industrial....| 3,961,037 26,701 6-7 3,976, 250 27,1038 6-8 
Fraternal benefit societies.. 195, 827 3,218 16-4 202,181 3,284 16-2 
Totalsrs. atpfen se a 6,565, 722 44,392 6-8 6,611,791 45,493 6-9 
1937. 1938. 
All companies, ordinary..... 2,459, 433 15,688 6-4 2,491,871 15,271 6-1 
All companies, industrial. . 4,009,140 28,198 7:0 4,004,485 26, 426 6-6 
Fraternal benefit societies.. 209,516 3,362 16-0 , 216,361 3,391 15-7 
Totalisss hee ik 6,678,089 47,248 vice | 6,712,717 45,088 6-7 
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15.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration, and Assets in 
Canada of Life Companies Other Than Canadian Companies, 1934-38. 
Nors.—Certain British companies transacting fire insurance in Canada transact also life insurance 


in Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, their assets in 
Canada are not included here, bvt are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table3, p. 931. 


Item. 1934.’ 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies—! 
Ren VeStaAtele ccs cae seas eee etree alee 69,379,472} 75,503,841) 80,495,129) 77,041,766} 78,103,230 
Real estate held under agreements of 
SAS ee Nee ee Set pe ts Eee Learn 01S. 14,538,336} 15,134,489] 17,658,063} 20,220,895} 21,542,612 
Goans on'realtestate seven) scree rene ee 310,791,592) 300,707,103} 297,992,429) 298,146,148] 300,715,173 
iLoansonicollaterals ere et ee 126,010 9, 128 223,113 745, 124 154,386 
Poli¢y: loanstetc ate ate cee eee ate ler 284,466,595) 272,158,603} 261,172,955) 259,578,690} 255,627,400 
Stocks, bonds, and debentures......... 993, 039, 478) 1,100,025,515|1,250, 954,257) 1,366,540,901|1,477,298,236 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 31,591,496) 31,115,498; 29,413,033! 30,044,101) 30,060,944 
Cash on hand and in banks....:....... 32,249,720) 40,240,011) 31,289,540) 39,860,753] 42,424,853 
Outstanding and deferred premiums....| 42,499,654) 41,464,884) 40,878,240] 42,490,962} 42,612,312 
Othermassets 12 sas oe ae ae 2,020,116) cOLOS0, O04 Oa algo 4 me enOe + OL0\Mne Cilla 
Totals, Canadian Companies’... . |1,781,307,469/1,880,745,026 | 2,013,204,133|2,136,997,315|2,251,010,279 
British Companies— 
Reali estate tic coh eee ee 892,058 933,158} 1,049,529 1,065,402} 1,081,187 
Real estate held under agreements of 
SOLO A Seen: Panaieks See EPS ees 37,813 31,364 24,610 15,818 15,563 
moans on real estateee sack cee eee 11,325,817} 10,867,000! 10,151,601) 9,628,225} 8,925,688 
Hoans:on collateralsniaeaacss sec. a 13, 610 38,510 13,510 13,510 13,510 
Policviloansteael tes vac eiaeeee 4,568,307| 4,307,469} 4,041,957} 3,962,924) 3,847,118 
Stocks, bonds, and debentures......... 52,949,697) 51,161,817) 53,896,211} 52,562,569) 55,214,868 
Interest and rent due and accrved...... 638, 897 594, 190 575, 502 536, 607 523,901 
Cash on hand and in banks............ LS, 226 987,736 832, 282 853, 305 921,823 
Outstanding and deferred premiums... . 480,525 451,784 476, 225 488,057 516,587 
Othermasseta somes oc ot Sao ees 18,482 26, 264 17,215 10, 264 31,046 
Totals, British Companies?...... 72,100,432} 69,399,292] 71,078,642] 69,136,681) 71,091,291 
Foreign Companies— 
Real estates hime ans Seah. Bee eos 2,588,944) 5,269,627; 5,696,573) 6,618,667) 5,731,165 
Real estate held under agreements of 
Salen ors e OE ie SAAD eer de 4 4 4 4 4 
Toansion realuestate,....cnabe-ne eee 28,007,828) 26,619,081) 24,981,149] 22,079,857) 21,732,063 
Loans on collaterals. .................. 4 4 4 4 4 
Poleysloansst..tyresccssasiscerciaa eae 61,198,865} 60,695,186} 60,296,544] 60,452,038) 60,158,174 
Stocks, bonds, and debentures......... 372,056,124) 3/6,622,542|) 391,066,447) 383,669,030} 399, 703,037 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 6, 292, 263 6,196,987 6, 203,412 6, 125,310 6,111,599 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 8,114,505 8,396, 188 9,918,566 9,918,311} 10,040,932 
Ovtstanding and deferred premiums.... 8,676,335} 8,510,123} 8,320,073} 8,236,123} 8,210,940 
Opheriassets:sececehes eats eek ielaee oes 8, 747 0,119 11,549 12,020 11,514 
Totals, Foreign Companies’...... 486,943,611} 492,319,853) 506,494,313) 497,111,356] 511,699,424 


1 A detailed classification of assets showing investments of Canadian companies and giving the percent- 


age of the total in each group and sub-group for 1937 and 1938 will be found at p. xxxviii of the Report of the 


Superintendent of Insurance, Vol. II, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1938. 
(or authorized) values of these assets were: $1,769,4438,643 in 1934, $1,868,987,065 in 1935, $2, 012, 215,355 in 
1936, $2,135,373,567 in 1937, and $2,249,795,908 in 1938. 


ported. 


2 Book values. 


3 Assets in Canada only. 


The market 


4 None Te- 


16.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration, and Lia- 
bilities in Canada of Life Companies Other Than Canadian Companies, 1934-38. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
} : $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
Outstanding claims: swe eee nae: 11,871,872} 13,050,445} 14,181,886) 15,541,724] 14,989,024 
Net reinsurance Reserve... Net ees ts ns 1,505,819 ,533)1,588,098,044/1,687,181,483}1,793,814,530/1,885,390,870 
Sundry liabilitiesiso «ice ee eee 206, 856,357| 219,453,533) 246,686,777} 259,033,682] 278,073, 251 
Totals, Canadian Companies, 
Liabilities, Not Including 
Capitalt?. 26.25 2264 SEE. 1,724,547,762/1,820,602,022|1,948,050,146 | 2,068,389, 936|2,178,453,145 
Surpluses of assets (Table 15, footnote 2) 
excluding ‘capital sty tenis tee 44,895,881] 48,385,048} 64,165,209) 66,983,631} 71,342,763 
Capitalistockipaidwup.....d..0eakes<e..0- 10,851,079) 10,714,596} 11,091,148} 11,141,228} 11,281,228 


— | 
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16.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration, and Lia~ 
bilities in Canada of Life Companies Other Than Canadian Companies, 1934-38— 


concluded. 
Item. 1934. 
$ 
British Companies— 
Outstanding claims... oo o..ccucnaet ss. 445,952 
Net reinsurance reserve..............+- 32,732,196 
SUE YE OMI EIOS sc. te vet ct scat eerste: 496, 863 
Totals, British Companies, Lia- 
bilities, Not Including Capital!| 33,675,011 
Surpluses of assets in Canada........... 38,431, 736 
Foreign Companies— 
(EA ANG Ng: GAIN Sina , e osm armauevied 1,428,789 
Net reinsurance reserve.............66. 379,364, 705 
Sanminy labilities.2... see wee}. ee 19, 250,375 


.Totals, Foreign Companies, Lia- 
bilities, Not Including Capital!| 400,043,869 


Surpluses of assets in Canada........... 86,899, 742 


1 Liabilities in Canada. 


1935. 


$ 
466, 822 


34,195,194 
53,201 


35,215,217 


34,190,390 


1,523,458 
391, 152,923 
19,161,479 


411,837,860 


80,481,993 


1936. 


$ 
453,075 


35, 044, 871 
715,504 


36,213,450 


34, 872, 208 


1,700,718 
404,775,317 


21,518,345 


427,994,380 


78,499, 933 


1937. 


$ 


654,709 
37, 116, 823 
738,851 


1938. 


$ 


521, 733 
38, 270, 148 
796,774 


38,510,383) 39,588,655 


2,020,585 


30,683,314) 31,509, 652 


2,885,545 


419, 263,754] 481,878,508 


21,805,227) 23,060, 267 


443,089,566} 457,824,320 


54,021,790 53, 875, 104 


17.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion 
Registration, and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British and 


Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1934-38. 


Item. 1934. 
INCOME. - $ 
Canadian Companies— 

Net premium income (including sinking 

TGs) sx teeth cae React MARSA ETS 247,688,370 
Consideration for annuities............. 38,411, 121 
Interest, dividends, and rents.......... 76, 754, 768 
DSUs TOC e Sere eee eto to eee 30, 242, 669 


Totals, Canadian Companies'..| 393,096,923 


British Companies— 
Net premium income (including sinking 


PACS AE ae ei etc teenie. fe 3,685,576 
Consideration for annuities............ 150,100 
Interest, dividends, and rents.......... 2,577,378 
SUlamyiLemsayi tt, Oak BOR s 123,065 

Totals, British Companies?...... 6,536,119 
Foreign Companies— 
INCt Leno MI COMIC a oes aapchon se. < -rehe + 67,493,336 
Consideration for annuities............ 1,197,298 
Interest, dividends, and rents.......... 25,190,898 
SSURUGY (UGS See h en? c) Ske ee css 3,191,575 
Totals, Foreign Companies?...... 97,073,107 
EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies— 
Payments to policyholders............ 210,376, 762 
iSeneralcexpansesuch ©) iat lente chm wile qak 54,521,948 
Dividends to stockholders............. 1,032,675 
Other disbursements?) 0.000.000. e. 19,315, 106 


Totals, Canadian Companies!....| 285,246,491 


Excess of income over expenditure...... 107,850, 432 


1935. 


$ 


242,592,120 
24,682,052 
79, 205, 749 
37,823,442 


384,303,363 


4,735,989 
236,353 
2,627,766 
93, 109 


7,693,217 


66,710,361 
1, 272,025 
24,569, 493 
2, 706,000 


95,257,879 


194, 269, 254 
54,788, 898 
1,042,022 
21,170,341 


271,270,515 
113,032; 848 


1 Includes income or expenditure on business outside of Canada. 


1936. 


$ 


1937. 


$ ~ 


1938. 


$ 


241,855,580) 242,767,374} 245,417,469 


25,508,449 
84,402,395 
53,954, 295 


405,720, 719 


3,978, 180 
416,589 
2,461,065 
200, 745 


7,056,579 


67,307, 639 
1,609,131 
21,456,301 
3, 238,487 


93,611, 558 


190,307, 438 
56, 678,411 
1,123,781 
23,463, 163 


30,170, 769 
88,672,914 
44,258,474 


405,869,531 


4,284,383 
335, 966 
2,399, 259 
206, 969 


7,226,577 


68, 857,439 
1,630,831 
21,140,106 
3,353,590 


94,981,966 


186, 189, 872 
57,434,391 
1,355, 104 
24,727,370 


271,572,793) 269,706,737 
134,147,926} 136,162,794 


32,784,213 
89,714,320 
46,966,418 


414,882,420 


4,238,904 
562, 653 
2,380,545 
205 , 492 


7,387,594 


68,567, 269 
1,581, 682 
20, 838, 629 
3,464, 789 


94,452,369 


201,844,569 
58,166, 254 
1,480,345 
24,506,579 


285,997,747 
128, 884, 673 


2 Income in Canada. 
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17.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion 
Registration, and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British and 
Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1934-38—concluded. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
EXPENDITURE—concluded. 

_ British Companies— 
Payments to policyholders............ 3,348,684] 3,791,435} 3,373,878) 3,040,135) 3,950,186 
Generglexpenses) Pisin creme eens tek 1,118,153) 1,149,283} 1,267,760} 1,282,760) 1,240,536 
Otheridishursemientssaescmeietoae so 102,629 122,985 86, 687 83, 438 106,944 
Totals, British Companies!...... 4,564,466 5,063,703) 4,728,325) 4,406,333) 5,297,666 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 1,971,653) 2,629,514) 2,328,254) 2,820,244) 2,089,928 

Foreign Companies— 
Payments to policyholders............ 55,176,652} 53,897,929) 53,586,710} 53,802,628) 54,446,857 
(General\expenses Scnitecs wae scene br oe 13,342,697] 13,617,539] 18,494,715} 18,902,443] 14,151,371 
Other disbursements: ..)4..2. chee 1,888,402} 1,790,883} 1,914,591} 2,469,658} 2,316,784 
Totals, Foreign Companies!...... 70,407,751) 69,306,351) 68,996,016) 70,174,729) 70,915,012 
Excess of income over expenditure......} 26,665,356] 25,951,528) 24,615,542} 24,807,237) 238,537,357 


1 Expenditure in Canada. 


Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies.—In addition 
to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance benefits to 
members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. Table 18 
gives statistics of life insurance effected with fraternal benefit societies by Canadian 
members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, income, and expenditure 
relating to the whole business of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada 
of foreign societies. The rates charged by these societies are computed to be sufficient 
to provide the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial principles. Each 
benefit fund of every society must be valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, 
by examination, of the Institute of Actuaries, London; of the Faculty of Actuaries 
in Scotland; of the Actuarial Society of America; or of the American Institute of 
Actuaries) and unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of each fund a readjust- 
ment of rates or benefits must be made. The statistics in the first part of this table 
relate to the 10 Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance Department of the 
Dominion Government. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
fraternal benefit societies were required to obtain Dominion authority precedent 
to transacting business in Canada, but any such societies which at that date were 
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transacting business under provincial licences, while forbidden to accept new mem- 
bers, were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance 


already in force. 


Most of these societies have since obtained Dominion authority 


to transact business, also some foreign societies that had not previously been 


licensed by the provinces. 
Canada in 1938. 


Of both classes of society, 28 transacted business in 


18.—Statistics of Insurance of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the Dominion 
Insurance Department, 1934-38. 


Item. 


CANADIAN SOCIETIES. 
(Life Insurance in Canada.) 


Amounts paid by members.............. 
Amounts of certificates effected.......... 
INE RATMOUntS UNTOLCe.o,/c 5. vedas sda 
Amounts of certificates become claims... 
Benefits paid 
Mutetanding ClLarmis. sh ct: seclin Ueisoke ct Be 
Amounts Terminated by— 

Death 


sete eee eee eee ee eee see eresoes 


Ce 


Assets (whole business)— 
BR ORCS SEO wera Shee pace ea AU 


EOD NO RIG IW fe ace pees d tr'scovsci b's ond svg 
Stocks, bonds, and debentures......... 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 
Wes SOM. MEM DOES ni noc. sct.e Ge ols teks 
Ophersassetg ts shh. bbc. kia. cole das o oa2 


Totals, Assets!............. 

Liabilities (whole business)— 
Ontstanding elaims'. 0... et. snae css bales 
RIGSET VCS eee Aa eee os ed BE os he 


Totals, Liabilities........... 


Income (whole business)— 
PAGROSSIMON ES Mere i ae cits a a caulk. <s 


Expenditures (whole business)— 
jetearel Nel neveles alc, eclaray cee Bee ee ante eve Weer 
(aeneralexpenseses ... add. fe we ds ak 
Otherexpenditures: «lees sess <esine 


Totals, Expenditures....... 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 


1937. 


No. 


1,810,873 
10, 858, 832 
108, 743, 852 
2,649, 682 
3,183,242 
258,419 


1,940,583 
10, 650, 996 


11, 155,559 
13, 052, 672 
8, 685,975 
47,674,717 
1,160,077 
876,312 
275, 563 
1,161,418 


84, 042,293 


346, 968 
66, 189, 870 
5,379, 673 


71,916,511 


3,769,475 
1,437,808 
3,589,554 

126, 150 


8,922,987 


6,302,558 
1,603,334 
224,416 


1938. 


1,931,515 
14,445, 147 
112, 698,333 
2,649,795 
3, 234, 829 
233, 624 


1,898,776 
12,490,938 


11,328,650 
11, 742,512 
8,535, 744 
49,548,912 
1,042, 243 
669,913 
309,561 
1,068, 204 


84,245,739 


329,959 
68, 242, 149 
4,523,400 


73,095,508 


3, 892, 824 
1,397,527 
3,810,516 

141,142 


9,242,009 


6, 229, 003 
1,563, 248 
48,111 


1934. 1935. 1936. 

No. No. No. 
16, 167 11,382 9,356 
3,021 2,907 2,946 

$ $ $ 

2,371,386 1,882,790 1,802,479 
9,760, 802 9,335, 867 7,343,950 
116, 738,500 |106,882,394 |103,673, 283 
2,704,716 2,569,401 2,582,490 
3,458, 208 3,381, 297 3,505,486 
224,026 199,672 232,166 
2,067,427 1,944, 665 1,998, 792 
13,175,227 | 14,290,452 | 11,386,571 
15,242,654 | 16,235,117 | 13,385,363 
8,585,993 | 10,397,022 | 11,193,596 
18,515,117 | 15,554,444 | 14,204,277 
10, 255, 430 9,694,277 9,075, 256 
40,877,813 | 41,510,089 | 48,744, 256 
L287 O01 1,597,591 1,398, 799 
1,083,875 875, 755 872, 229 
358, 250 266,475 229,175 
1,547, 646 1,387,957 MPH soln 
82,511,695 | 81,283,610 | 81,944,924 
328, 645 262,719 310,891 
67,004,964 | 64,959,678 | 64,861,647 
3,808,321 4,386, 740 5,339, 604 
71,141,930 | 69,609,137 | 70,512,142 
5,075, 666 4,003,059 3,913,675 
474,741 1, 227,896 1, 290, 622 
3,647,972 3,532,387 3,430,954 
139,281 213,156 373,074 
9,337,660 8,976,498 9,008,325 
6,503,369 6,619,470 6,589,420 
1,448,178 1,338, 747 1,415, 766 
99,045 198,249 160, 567 
8,050,592 8,156,466 8,165,753 
820, 032 842,572 


1,287,068 


792,679 


1,401,647 


1 Book values. The market (or authorized) values of these assets were: $80,058,350 in 1934, $79,520,428 


in 1935, $80,619,538 in 1936, $81,728,539 in 1937, and $82,797,534 in 1938. 
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18.—Statistics of Insurance of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the Dominion 
Insurance Department, 1934-38—concluded. 


Item. ; 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 


FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 


(Life Insurance in Canada.) 


Certifreates eitected tens .. one were 3,627 4,060 6,023 6,501 6,581 
Certificates become claims.............. 804 937 1,018 1,057 1,071 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Amounts paid by members.............. 965,081 979,666 | 1,438,081 1,446, 716 1,483,104 
Amounts of certificates effected.......... 3,437,0700 1 0, 830, 083 5,350, 134 5,943,093 6,567,445 
INevamounts niorces.. ahs. eee ee 50,617,201 | 50,642,333 | 64,912,851 | 65,607,329 66, 892, 644 
Amounts of certificates become claims... 802, 247 926,068 1,114,864 1,155,782 1,124,021 
IBenetits pal: sac Ree ree ee 1,012,918 | 1,015,819 | 1,164,726 | 1,290,020 1,270,704 
QOutstandineiclaims ee eee eee eee 69, 647 68,877 144, 723 141,575 119,480 
Amounts Terminated by— 
1 DY eH dl oe te NS: (eek MA A 660, 431 782,952 872,797 919,072 958,825 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc........... 5,640,029 4,887,648 PPL elu t 5,249,921 5,395, 821 
Totals, Terminated. ......... 6,300,460 | 5,670,600 | 6,169,908 | 6,168,993 6,354, 646 


Realestate wwe te cette ken Nil Nil Nil 1, 200 Sei22 
Ioansron realestate. .ce ce ccs Gee ance (Rear: 6,275 20, 250 121,107 163,550 
POHCYSlOanSee ete te eee 463, 612 515,440 617,839 726,576 813,346 
Stocks, bonds, and debentures......... 3,721,489 | 4,341,378 | 5,589,268 6,444, 230 7,345,430 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 278,463 386, 155 359,497 330, 755 545,035 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 51,981 58,400 70,349 84,065 89,918 
IDR sncoveewparerwd ewe SasweobwicKban ode 102, 827 108, 166 106, 625 111,550 106, 827 
Otherassets tance ne te like 58 179 16 1,614 2°756 

Totals, Assets.............. 4,624,705 | 5,415,993 | 6,763,844 | 7,821,097 9,070,584 


Liabilities (Canadian business)— 


Ontstandinevelalms fee eas BS. 94,681 94,816 189,947 171, 689 147,393 
PRESCEVOS-b age etre ey htc ee rote 9,268,650 | 9,786,781 | 10,646,026 | 10,988,525 11,456, 464 
Otberviiabiliiesecmssce tea trae oe 53,173 81, 137 221,596 327,264 447,015 

Totals, Liabilities........... 9,416,504 | 9,962,734 | 11,057,569 | 11,437,478 | 12,050,872 

Income (Canadian business)— 

AASSOSSINENTS Aetcn re stteltaces ate ee 1,088,497 | 1,126,971 1,593,970 | 1,620,408 1,672,125 
ees and Ques ter cme terme ee ce 211,021 179, 500 304, 217 343,801 371,789 
Interest and TONGS Ree eee 118,186 154,376 190,179 221, 296 246, 603 
Other receipts-o..- wee de eee eee 11,081 12,769 40,159 72,618 78,130 

Totais, Income............. 1,428,785 | 1,478,616 | 2,128,525 | 2,258,123 2,368,647 


Expenditures (Canadian business)— 


Paid to mempensece nose ameitee aan 1,113,707 | 1,140,766 | 1,304,327 | 1,448,439 1,424, 105 
General @xpenseg (5, . bs acess acai ah oe 160, 640 179, 042 218,171 221,125 217,949 
Oph erniexpendituLresiy.. arene ite ec 7,092 6,379 18,877 18,831 25, 004 
Totals, Expenditures....... 1,281,439 | 1,326,187 | 1,536,375 | 1,683,395 1,667,058 

Excess of income over expenditure........ 147,346 147,429 592,150 574, 728 701,589 


Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, 1938.—In addition to the business 
transacted by life insurance companies registered by the Dominion, a considerable 
volume of business is also transacted by companies licensed by the provinces. 
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Statistics of these provincial companies have been collected since 1915 by the 
Department of Insurance. Table 19, showing policies effected and in force, prem- 
iums received, and claims paid in Canada in 1938, summarizes the volume 
of business done by Canadian, British, and foreign life companies and fraternal 
societies, whether registered by the Dominion or licensed by the provinces. 


19.—Summary of Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, by Class of 
Licensee and by Type of Company, 1938. 


Net 
New Policies} Insurance Net Net 
Item. Effected in Force, Premiums Claims 
(net). Dec. 31. Received. Paid. 
$ $ $ $ 
CLASS OF LICENSEE. 
Dominion Licensees— 
(a elle Companies sn winicccade ac oh yous neces 626,989,339 |6,630,183,5941| 198,628,0791 67,119,023 
MIME FALCENSIS sce catenet ae es eee tee ee 21,012,592 | 179,590,977 3,414, 619 3,736, 290 
Totals, Dominion Licensees......... 648,001,931 |6,809,774,571 | 202,042,698 70,855,313 
Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within province 
by which they are incorporated— 
M1) SirevcOMPpanies.s 4:0! bs s.ciee a 3685 9,722,162 45,181,617 1,367,348 628, 255 
(2) eb raterrials eo Go eS, 4,328,619 36, 636,578 820, 154 950, 061 
(b) Provincial companies in provinces other 
than those by which they are incor- 
porated— 
(1) Life companies. ....¢5..05800.0. 4,436,421 18,997,804 495,920 198,627 
(Dyebraternals sito. ee oom bcs 3,509, 667 33,039, 124 564, 699 668, 902 
Totals, Provincial Licensees......... 21,996,869 | 133,855,123 3,248,121 2,445,845 
Grand Totals................... 669,998,800 |6,943,629,694 | 205,290,819 73,301,158 
TYPE OF COMPANY. 
Canadian Life Companies— 
NO OUMINION ee eee or cone ee 408,990,281 |4,368,517,357 | 125,824,719 42,417,007 
PTOMINCINl eee orc ee tit see toe 14, 158, 583 64,179,421 1, 863, 268 826, 882 
Canadian Fraternal Companies— 
PIOMURIO Heisei kas oretele AMEN oer cine ce Heo 9s 14,445,147 | 112,698,333 1,931,515 2,647,401 
IPrOSINCIIC at ero ee rr Roe 7,838,286 69, 675, 702 1,384, 853 1,618, 963 
British-Hfe compantess ss. gascis'. hese te oe ole Hales 15, 645,335 140, 838, 697 4,236,091 2,598,014 
Horeion, life COMPANles « ...s5)cchsesdss sisicpotve'soe ews 202,353,723 |2,125, 827,540 68, 567, 269 22,104,002 
Foreign fraternal companies.................. 6, 567,445 66, 892, 644 1,483, 104 1,088,889 


1 During 1938 approximately $60,000,000 was transferred from insurance in force in Canada. This 
amount represents mainly transfers to business out of Canada of certain reinsurance previously classed as 
Canadian business. It also includes transfers to annuities of contracts providing for combined insurance and 
annuity benefits or options. 


Life Insurance in Force Out of Canada by Canadian Companies Re- 
gistered by the Dominion Government.—Tables 20 and 21 give summary 
statistics of insurance in force as at Dec. 31, 1938, in currencies other than Canadian, 
classified by companies and by the currencies in which business was written, re- 
spectively. The data are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange 
for the countries concerned, but there are several exceptions where, for purposes 
of account, certain companies have converted foreign currencies at rates other 
than par, particularly where the current rate differs substantially from the par 
rate. The major part (over 62 p.c.) of the business in force was written in United 
States currency and over 23 p.c. in sterling. From another standpoint, over 32 p.c. 
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was written in currency of British countries outside Canada and over 67 p.c. in 
currencies of foreign countries. 


Canadian life companies operating under Dominion registration had, at Dec. 
31, 1938, life insurance in force in countries outside Canada amounting to 
$3,126,295,884. As shown in Table 20, insurance in force in currencies other than 
Canadian amounted to $3,033,132,892. The difference between these figures is 
presumably the net amount of non-Canadian business transacted in Canadian 
currency. As against the total non-Canadian business, including annuity business, 
the British and foreign investments of Canadian life insurance companies as at 
Dec. 31, 1938, amounted to $781,011,292. 


Since the business in force in Canada of these companies at Dec. 31, 1938, 
amounted to $4,363,517,357, the total business on their books, Canadian and non- 
Canadian, amounted to $7,489,813,241. Thus over 41 p.c. of the total business in 
force was out of Canada. If to this total are added the amounts of life insurance in 
force in Canadian fraternal benefit societies registered by the Dominion Government 
($112,698,333 of Canadian, and $93,883,698 of foreign business), the total business of 
Canadian companies and societies operating under Dominion registration reached 
the amount of $7,696,395,272 at the end of 1938. On the assumption that all 
provincially licensed companies and societies are Canadian and limit their business to 
Canada, then, adding the amount of their business in force in Canada ($133,855,123), 
the grand total of net insurance in force in Canadian companies and societies, in 
and out of Canada, amounted to about $7,830,250,395 at Dec. 31, 1938. 


20.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force, and Reserves, by Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating Under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies Other Than Canadian, by Companies, 1938, with Totals for 1937. 


Note.—Figures are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange. 


Insurance Effected. Insurance in Force. 


Company. —— 
British Foreign British Foreign 
Currencies. | Currencies. Total Currencies. | Currencies. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Wanad al: sicid kee oda hok 7,577,731 | 12,005,643 | 19,583,374 145,090,282 | 196,913,820 | 342,004,102 
Confederation. ..:...... 7,558,826 | 7,305,600 | 14,864,426 || 75,476,945 63,137,305 | 188,614,250 
Continentals ress ee Nil 25,662 5,662 3,750 99,025 102,775 
CROW tS cepa i erat. 5,554,576 | 8,118,326 | 18,672,902 || 22,719,199 38,047,701 60, 766, 900 
IBYosachhovtes spy eee eae anes 393,445 2,108,516 2,501,961 Daou oon 6,881,905 9,114,437 
Dominionof Canada... 272,860 il 272,860 || 1,187,774 9,000 1,196,774 
ep atOMe At Cees Nil cs - 19,000 24,000 43,000 
Equitable of Canada.... ts “ - Nil 679,512 679,512 
Great-West.......<0.-2- og 12,187,724 | 12,187,724 <s 116,544, 566 116,544, 566 
Kariperiatehi es. 5 ys see 2,768,722 | 2,850,000 | 5,618,722 || 16,820,000 27,150,000 43,970,000 
Ondons Ase 3 Nil 191,158 191,158 Nil 2,303,468 2/303, 468 
Manufacturers......... 15,513,650 | 17,240,971 | 32,754,621 |/119, 781,300 136,404,6841) 256,185,9841 
Marit ssh ate eeer so 301,918 Nil 301,918 || 2,126,600 , 266 2,156, 866 
Maonancliss.. i. 20a tals Nil 2,000 2,000 Nil 4,500 4,500 
IMontresls tans. Acne 133, 644 37,800 171,444 762,568 380, 704 1,143,272 
Mutual of Canada....... 109, 698 864,023 973,721 1,039,551 13,443,612 14, 483, 163 
National Life. .cc8 ae ose 288,980 78,570 367,550 892,162 384, 530 1, 276, 692 
North American........ 187,574 1,819,014 2,006,588 534,895 11,777,895 12,312, 790 
Northern 115). .2kseee Nil 632,379 632,379 23, 133 956, 272 979,405 
SU ee tor star eo 41,077,736 |103,343,149 |144,420,885 |1600,001,828 |1,429, 248, 608 |2,029, 250, 436 
Totals, 1988....| 81,739,360 168,810,535. 250,549,895 988,711,519 |2,044, 421,373 1/3, 033,182,892 1 
Totals, 1937....| 81,387,615 [223,314,430 [304,702,045 961,612,173 |2,033,386,389 |2,994,998,562 


———__ —__ 


1 Tacludes miscellaneous insurance. 
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20.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force, and Reserves, by Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating Under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies Other Than Canadian, by Companies, 1938, with Totals for 1937— 


concluded. 
Reserves. 
Company. Soke lea ov 
British. Foreign. Total. 
$ $ $ 
Canada..... DY eh SAN ac ae ee gee LO vial Mted MEH DERE Gls MONE 53,485, 720 47,489, 804 100,975, 524 
PEON ren Sr ee ERT ee oh tte eae OY whine Gy bd Gaex ded Fes 24,578,903 12,404,391 36,983, 294 
Count ental, Ai UME RE Cc Ih, aloe See O REM ALN Soles ea 971 10,192 11,163 
Crown. erat eee eae Blears cls y Rint: SOMME rhea aicek Oued Rah te aaa id te aed 2,460,943 3,561,891 6, 022, 834 
IO ee at te hc ai ah Mee gis seg Hiss TRAP DE IE A 8Y Sad oe 373,324 865, 265 1, 238,589 
HO OMANION OF CANA aes uc le etn ca dete PS eid Sees sd ayaa 67, 836 2,060 69, 896 
ULC OT ne re eae ae ct Ae ck sa ME OM a a cle koa ahs 7,845 4,646 12,491 
CIEADIC OC AnRd al eek. MOP oie eg Ne od eet van Nil 100,721 100,721 
Get WESU sc ree en, Ci, SIMS he's harcle acc Ams Mode ehlada od Mi 17,556, 2201 17,556, 2201 
TN CDE CY SEW GN oo be ci rR RS 2 ied EE Ps ORE re 3,530,000 6,520, 000 10,050, 000 
MEO OMM ee RaetEe ca eee gc dl EET Me Soa hgtdie PE SHEN SDSS 6: Nil 403 , 000 403, 000 
Manufacturers......... Se ete Teme cdeecsie s hake OPS Reg Mee 2 B26 27,039,987 29,790,0722 56, 830, 059 2 
iy EPUB MOT sity Wi es a9 gla AR AR oe 8 A, UR DP 495,443 BL afi 499,170 
Monarchoneiulycmreeer earn t nce tel a avlie dle sae takes ade de Nil 32 32 
NOntTCALL. ee me: Herb Oo ike at Si hae ESSE Lae eS 2,098 65,815 67,913 
MCU ANOL CANA A wr Oks, st ne oe ae ete Lee Sah ee 5 ats 167,055 2,251, 629 2,418, 684 
ISIE crvoy ee Oe Dr Ce gash Ae ses cord REO Oe a Ga An 110, 457 42,722 153,179 
NOT GOUAINGrICHI Res el htt, CoN a gi oh ase SiS Boye lms a3 113,779 aoe 2,640, 678 
N85 HL AS) a Bigg 8. we exer retain ahh Pee ec nce, ee a 2, 634 33, 852 36,486 
OUT eRe Letter nenwen | Mera w rie Tr he Phas bat id 4 197,770, 387 246,797,974 444,568,361 
Motals TOSS es Sea ere ee eae baS ea ha a8 310,207,382 370,430,9121,2 680, 638, 2941 ,2 
Potaisy 19ST ea hs PRO Ree, is e8 Se dace soee cas 297,806,439 348,646, 7233) 646,453,1623 


1 Includes reserves for vested and deferred annuities with annual payments amounting of $623,953. 
2 Figures for the Manufacturers Life Insurance Company include miscellaneous insurance. 3 Includes 
reserves for vested and deferred annuities with annual payments aggregating $541,880. 


21.—Life Insurance in Force by Canadian Companies (Excluding Fraternal Societies) 
Operating Under Dominion Registration, in Currencies Other Than Canadian, 
by Currencies, 1938. 


Nortre.—Figures are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange. 


Insurance {nsurance 
Currency. Effected. in Force. Reserve. 
$ $ $ 
British— 
Pounds— : 
HOU big UL edly erst Weheaked oy SrA He SS eee Wee ae a ae a 15643008 (oe oreo ner Oncol, ola,o19 
SRibishenVOetalngics ss eae ec faiths Ot ects cs cee elke ae 1,739, 628 12,942,050 4.279.366 
1 EADIE AIG Vox) contains artes at: Gala Iat: b 2 Rael ele Sea enrages O3irioo 302,961 10, 851 
SOUL MCA LETCA, te WP ene eer ie te SUEUR. | euthiond Biel ue ly aces 8,735, 228 82, 702, 859 16, 741, 198 
POOML NCTM RCHOACSIATR AA... mira leo 2d aio cal area etka tease oe 69,422 1,284, 210 266,428 
Dollars— 
BB EIDISHE GAN ANOS eek d eae ee eased Ceee eearae 331,940 1,235, 822 132,504 
ISEipisH AMOStnCIes ide wa dete est ie ad's cadena see bee te 1,943,480 15,325,076 3,656, 166 
PTOUPS ISON Meee TE RT Atta Nee cold ei et tn eds weit SN 4 741,308 10, 164, 725 1,930, 935 
PEPAiCa MERGE ON tBe i nre hese sia cie Misch <oltaceve sVernie ale a ne slate 827,333 8,078,890 1,980,178 
Rupees— 
LESS G EM Wig Date CES 1 ete ok rea esbs SARIN aA eta, pedal met ara run 10, 676,479 143,891,151 48,886, 437 
PEC QIS  USEMLUS ID ogi csc Ck fed oe ra es o's areca nas 81,739,360 | 988,711,519 310,287,382 
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21.—Life Insurance in Force by Canadian Companies (Excluding Fraternal Societies) 
Operating Under Dominion Registration, in Currencies Other Than Canadian, 
by Currencies, 1938—concluded. 


Currency. 


Foreign— 


Cordobas (Nicaragua).......... 
Dollarsi(C@hins))/y. eee eee 
Dollars (Shanghai)............. 
Dollars (United States)......... 
Florins (Netherlands)........... 
Franes(Prance) a4. 2-22 «teeters 
Francs (Switzerland)........... 
Guilders (Netherlands)......... 
Tire \Cltal ye eee ee eee ee 
Pesos (Argentina)........-....0. 
Pesos!(Chile)s ham, <2 eee. 
Pesos (Colombia)............. 

Pesos (Mexico) tars 2s. econ ee 


Pesos (Phillippines) 


Pounds (Hgypt). .. 2 ses ace 
SoliOros (Peru) p-26; eee 
Taels (Shanghai)............. 
Tieals)(Thailand)e.2..2-. tse. 
Nien (Japan) Be bet 0 ee ee 
Miscellaneous................02. 


Totals, Foreign 
Grand Totals, 1938 
Grand Totals, 1937 


1 See footnotes 1 and 3 to Table 20. 


CC 


eeececsrecee oe es oes eee eeoee 


Seer reece erersesereeseen 


ey 


ey 


Ce ey 


ee ee ee er ey 


ry 


weer e ere eer se srosseeseceser 


ee oe ee eer ore erseseeoeeeeeee 


ee eet eee reser eros eeesene 


eece sos eos eesreosesceeeeoees 


ecocecesor ee ere es eoseeoeees 


ee cosres eer oe coe eee esooene 


Cr 


ecco e see eee eee eee ese eave 


Insurance 
Effected. 


$ 


Nil 

846, 672 

491,661 
156, 052.458 


506, 899 
313,712 
Nil 


168,810,535 
250,549,895 
304, 702,045 


Insurance 
in Force. 


235,520 
5,196, 254 
7,017,499 

1,907,546, 082 


9 

28,796,148 
4,326,328 
527,889 
7,721,010 
14,760,395 
15, 509, 008 
3,181,550 
126,350 
2,304, 465 
32,430, 142 
67,371 


2,044,421,373 
3,033,132,892 


2,994,998,562 


Reserve. 


$ 


54,348 
1,244,987 
1,021,011 

333, 993,004 
213,012 


5,401,958 
1,733,968 
193, 141 
1,049, 142 
4,262,884 
2,882,101 
1,194,945 
20,556 
524, 106 
13,680,710 
8,927 


370,430, 912 
680,638, 2941 
646,453, 1621 


Grand Total Business of All Life Companies in Canada and of Canadian 
Companies Abroad.—In the second half of Table 22 the figures given at the end 
of Table 19 have been added to give a grand total of the business transacted by all 
ordinary and fraternal life insurance companies in Canada and of the business of 


Canadian companies abroad. 


22.—Summary of the Business of Canadian Life Companies Abroad and of the Grand 
Total of All Life Business in Canada and Business of Canadian Companies 


Abroad, 1938. 


Norr.—Figures for business in Canada will be found in Table 19, p. 945. 


New Policies 


Item. Effected 
(net). 
Canadian Companies Outside Canada. $ 
Canadian Life Companies— 
Dominion er teeta Serene 
Provincial: 2235 Seno A Re eee 1 


1 None reported. 


Net 
Insurance 
in Force 
Dee. 31. 


256,431,000 | 3,126,295,884 


1 


Net 
Premiums 
Received. 


119, 234,916 


1 


Net 
Claims 
Paid. 


50,495, 669 


1 
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22.—Summary of the Business of Canadian Life Companies Abroad and of the Grand 
Total of All Life Business in Canada and Business of Canadian Companies 
Abroad, 1938—concluded. 


Net 
New Policies| Insurance Net Net 
Item. : Effected in Force Premiums Claims 
(net). Dee. 31. Received. Paid. 
; $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies Outside Canada— 
concluded. 
Canadian Fraternal Companies— 
IDOMInIONisg tock ene Melted. Marsha coke See 6,504, 837 93, 883, 698 1,585,572 2,350, 859 
IPEOVADCIAL oes cides se tiakie suse ty Aa Me sles 1 1 1 1 
Betien life companies: ..i.5 sid skens u< ced eee Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Foreign life companies... ...............00000- $ ¥ & ee 
Foreign fraternal companies. .. Saya g ¥ « sf 
PLOLAIS!. coterie Stes ois ttn 262,935,837 | 3,220,179,582 | 120,820,488 52,846,528 
All Life Insurance in Canada and Canadian 
Business Abroad. 
Canadian Life Companies— 
WWOMINION Moe eek den BR es wc hee eee 665,421,281 |7,489,813,241 | 245,059,635 92,912,676 
EEO VANCIAl ey Sends. o «oe ard c oikion soe acd 14, 158,583 64,179,421 1,863, 268 826, 882 
Canadian Fraternal Companies— 
Dominion see wsse 6s. be SiS ete et és ws «in ae 20,949,984 | 206,582,031 3,517,087 4,998, 260 
BY OVANCISU RAL Gotclis cle ee aes nec cee 7,838, 286 69,675, 702 1,384, 853 1,618,963 
Britishilife companies..0%...007.$22.8). Re 15,645,335 | 140,838,697 4, 236,091 2,598,014 
Horetemililevconipanios. 7 00. sol. te ae keke 202,353,723 |2,125,827,540 68, 567, 269 22,104, 002 
Foreign fraternal companies.................. 6, 567,445 66, 892, 644 1,483, 104 1,088,889 
Grand Totals go. oiiciecucce ise Soe 932,934,637 |10,163,809,276 | 326,111,307 126,147,686 


1 None reported. 
Section 3.—Miscellaneous Insurance. 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire and life has been 
steady. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 
shows that the number of companies licensed for the transaction of accident, guar- 
antee, plate glass, and steam boiler insurance—the only four classes of miscellaneous 
insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1, and 1, respectively. The report for the year 
1938 shows that miscellaneous insurance in Canada now includes various forms of 
accident and 24 other classes of insurance transacted by Dominion companies. In 
1880, 10 companies transacted business of the miscellaneous kind, but in 1938 such 
insurance was issued by 250 companies, of which 54 were Canadian, 66 British, and 
130 foreign; 192 of these 250 companies also transacted fire insurance. In addition, 
18 fraternal orders or societies carried on accident and sickness insurance as well as 
life insurance business and 2 fraternal orders or societies carried on accident in- 
surance only. 
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23.—Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada (Registered Insurance 
Deducted), by Companies Registered by the Dominion to Transact Insurance 
Other Than Fire and Life, by Class of Business, 1936-38. 


1936. | 1937. | 1938. 
Class of Business. Net Net Net Net Net Net 
Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Accident— 
Personal te ee eee 3,013,065 1,212,206 || 3,199,319 1,356,466 || 3,246,458 1,272,422 
Employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation 488,449 198,079 623,713 215, 606 761,013 441,397 
Other at eehe a teen 1, 649, 633 558,321 1,894,090 575,915 || 2,119,726 840,951 
Combined sickness and 
ACCIOen be Ea aL eee 1,845,491 1,099,378 || 2,319,214 | 1,293,069 || 2,696,848 1,535, 805 
Malling Sireratts ae. oman ses 491 Nil 25 1 137 Nil 
AULOMO DilOMasheots ee ae 13,510, 431 7,618,002 || 16,810,675 9,659,005 || 18,015, 202 9,930,504 
AVISbION ce chit tice eine oe 30,316 15,474 82, 828 72,607 187,157 85,924 
Bure larysncs merce nore aes 1,345,343 540,325 || 1,522,799 586,549 1,515, 603 693, 630 
Credit tee amc nae 171, 809 —6,100 197,112 13,510 212,015 29, 883 
Harchous ons &. epee aces 5,397 Nil 9,006 9 5,561 8 
Explosion.tmehetriesecneece 38,013 —13 48,053 418 33,391 6,331 
BOrgery ewer cee ee 65, 129 —8, 038 40,383 8,117 45,850 22,085 
Frater cmiaoaen oe cnme oe 11,955 3,870 10, 641 2,786 10,324 1,927 
Guarantee— 
Eicelitventeamretese sities 1,092, 295 277,448 || 1,240,064 291,098 || 1,260,160 359, 793 
DULCE Y dace oO ein oe fee ee 761,953 37, 122 928,040 299, 597 759,488 131,109 
Elatlinn.2e. east akties ones 815, 228 273,503 567, 833 408,949 || 1,444,039 1,098, 981 
Inland transportation....... 1,355, 814 518,933 918,778 356, 671 826, 729 331, 026 
TAVGIStOCK S) cadeuton cert 26, 767 18,860 28,511 11,455 27,083 4—- 14, 339 
Witchineryver.tk ase renee 196, 665 92,351 286,401 66,378 218,725 52,875 
Personal property........... 130,077 58,167 || 1,058,017 390,648 || 1,154,108 398, 829 
Plateelass tec, Mee et acaie 465,436 237, 257 549,105 238,544 539, 208 253, 236 
Broperty.; (2.23.4 aerate ces « 11,424 1,547 53,719 7,386 129, 839 22,466 
Sicknesses cue shea ee tee 1,417, 688 926,567 | 1,501, 763 913,810 || 1,558,883 959, 724 
Sprinkler lies cates eee 4,782 995 4,650 396 4,343 2etse 
Steam: bollerzcoseeeeh teeee 438,954 27,161 052,000 22,362 640, 537 37,011 
TORUDACOM. che aeL ica cease 161,381 61,890 132,147 86, 609 140, 421 46,101 
Weathers loiccc. eee 6, 046 991 6, 284 Bye (70 7,448 2,793 
Totals"... 29,060,032 | 13,764,296 || 34,585,727 | 16,881,732 || 37,560,296 | 18,571,583 


1 Transacted by a company not holding certificates of registry to transact fire insurance. 


24.—Income and Expenditure, and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
Operating Under Dominion Registration Doing Insurance Business Other Than 
Fire and Life, 1938. 


ee of sa fom of 
: neome © a eqs ssets 
Company. Tncome. pena: over. Assets. hints over 
; Expendi- il Liabili- 
ture. ties. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Boiler Inspection........... 470,800 389,346 81,454 1,188,635 560, 651 627,985 
Chartered Trust............+. 524, 631 450, 192 74,439 || 5,794,672?) 4,510,172 1,284,500 
Confederation Life.......... 126, 896 104,044 22,851 165, 864 36,914 128,950 
T. Eaton General............ 18,478 14,690 3, 788 158, 208 20,576 137, 631 
Fidelity Insurance.......... 260, 097 239,992 20,105 540, 156 213,945 326,211 
Guarantee Co. of North 
ROUEN a htc ia. sis hiss oak » 546, 642 490,999 55,643 || 4,595,726 | 1,057,309 3,538,417 
London Life Be da eit F< sae 376, 182 RPA poy 48,850 415,361 214,544 200,817 
North American Accident... 105, 850 60,700 45,150 667,308 34, 763 632,546 
Protective Association ThA 342,213 324,347 17, 866 326,479 151,881 174,598 
Royal Guardians........... 1,728 2,941 —1,213 18,749 12, 656 6, 093 
OtalS cae on 2,773,517 | 2,404,583 368,934 | 13,871,159 | 6,818,412 7,057, 746 
1 Not including capital stock. 2 Including $1,108,298 loans on collateral, and $1,000 deposits with 


trust companies for investment. 
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25.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, Other Than Fire and Life, 1938. 


Provincial Licensees— 


Pies Within [In Provinces 

Warainion Prerinoes Pie Than Total Grand 

Cl € Rat > icensees. y ic ose by | Provincial Total. 

Baca oa ; They Are |Which They] Licensees. 
Incorp. Are Incorp. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN. 


Accident— 

ROT BONG: Sok Mae ae eo pes Pe 3,246,458 90,454 22,932 113,386 || 3,359,844 
Employers’ liability and workmen’s 

commpensation.....ciih. «sachet. ..: 76L, 013i} 1315155 2,360 133,515 894,528 
Other. Paes se sen Eben Pees idee wak eae 2,119, 726 238 , 900 17, 762 256, 662 2,376,388 

Combined sickness and accident......... 2,696,848 96,943 59, 208 156, 151 2,852,999 

PRUNE PATRIA onsets wo vc nme ek ery ss 137 Nil Nil Nil 137 

PRODI. SEE EUS, CIR 18,015,202 | 3,705,663 154,454 | 38,860,117 || 21,875,319 

PA ATEMUIOU GR ee erg hoary Sint Mtns ae 187,157 , 704 29, 650 354 286,511 

BOT Glaryo rete oon eee ee ees 1,515, 603 91,365 9, 255 100,620 || 1,616,223 

ONES TT A eerie: bi Ee sis SERS eo Le Fe 212,015 il Nil il 212,015 

FOATOnGUaKG ss Hesse. co ecee ea eens 5,561 ee se he 5,561 

Wipteiond 23 aie coalesce ah sie bs Bove bets 33,391 os ff “ 33,391 

PIOTROL Vee ee ean Sree Ae one e oat ain erie 45,850 ss . s 45,850 

LEGS EPS a Fa ae cis Shes ER Sse Ey 10,324 st! “i i 10,324 

Gusrantes, (HAGLUY ) is... Ssdincserhediec ei tmean 1,260, 160 191,034 23,124 214,158 |} 1,474,318 

Guarantee! (surety) 625). 0o 5b. sede. 759,488 Nil Nil Nil 759,488 

EL aLe yp eercewa Rs nis Mae Sethe icate aries 1,444, 039 227,871 64 227,935 || 1,671,974 

Inland transportation. .o.. asses. ten cee 826,729 26,879 52,488 79,317 906, 046 

DAV GrsLOC kK ce Aerie Fe LEER. Sees 27,083 17,917 1,478 19,395 46,478 

MaGhineryets 23 aati RALUe a Aen. 218,725 Nil Nil Nil 218,725 

Bersomaliproperty saacs: 2 actekuie a hemos 1,154,108 11, 698 1,301 12,999 || 1,167,107 

Blate mings dan: Aer aes i) 33) SIME fh 539, 208 54,553 370 54,923 594,131 

PEGDOLGY cet aartes wits, hoe taie oie ids fe 129, 839 15,001 7,728 22,729 152,568 

SICKHESA aes ots PEPER ARL AT 1,558, 883 4,007 4,014 || 1,562,897 

Spiatiche et rae eae La A oe ee ere dre e 4,343 Nil Nil Nil 4,343 

DLESTIDOMEr, eee. cece oer we ee 640, 537 64, 037 9,180 Monel 713,754 

PEDIOMAG Ovstedas® ctine sara esta on ae eta ato suas 140, 421 Nil Nil 79,295 219,716 

Weattertccrnc ih. facta cae ue eRe sarah c 7,448 79,210 85 Nil 7,448 

Totals an... p see. aes 37,560,296 | 5,116,391 391,396 | 5,507,787 af 43 068,083? 
NET LOSSES INCURRED. 

Accident— —_--——-- HO 
MPEPRONAln yet At 1 Bac ata eoee ch as 1,272,422 29,121 24,484 53,605 || 1,326,027 
Employers’ liability and workmen’s 

Compensation. . sien. eae rea 441,397 41,698 190 41,888 483,285 
RET ESI fetest Ea Mate 0 eile bn ateeepegl 3! 840,951 85,507 4,114 89,621 930,572 

Combined sickness and accident......... 1,535, 805 42,173 25,960 68,133 || 1,603,938 

Malling amerat tid in. daehe gia eases Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 

PAMBO MIO IO gris koi ate, ie coat ok LN 9,930,504 | 2,479,654 91,540 | 2,571,194 || 12,501, 698 

ACA IONGS rere cet oe a ere AER ee 85,924 83,729 70,424 154, 153 240,077 

Burg larvepe tees Societe Oe ote te: 693, 630 27,707 2,495 30, 202 728, 832 

afi eV shot a ii ath ei: Spemmeree i hele engl al alg 29, 883 Nil Nil Nil 29, 883 

EARL NOUR KO Ses ota cenet Ot aa eio ES arcane 8 es ‘ 8 

HOR INOSIOI ary Phono. < racteanis's osm es cos ieee 6,331 B ce 6,331 

HOEZO“W Ga seas SUA o tk oke ee ths weed 22,085 ss ss ss 22,085 

LESTER EA Ae Te Sie RB LSS oe a ae a Ne a 1,927 es Ay ‘. 1,927 

Guarantee) (idelity)M.sc ni ea 359, 793 87,153 3, 636 90,789 450,582 

CIATANLORNBULOY). utcs cus ee areie ot arabs oes 131,109 Nil Nil Nil 131,109 

EAS atte, SOA ae ee ee ee ae hee 1,098,981 233,549 233,549 |} 1,332,530 

Inland transportation. ................4.5 331,026 8,557 50,712 59, 269 390, 295 

DET ERUOG Ie ee ee eee EY, Se Ane 14,339 30,983 Nil 30, 983 45,322 

Dinehanen iy eae unk eM aie Oe as hat: Denko Nil ee Nil 52,875 

POTSOndlpLOoperey ek etree. cinta hoes 398, 829 1,469 311 1,780 400, 609 

lato Glass bret, tt sen cirocen. eh «tees 253, 236 26,322 992 27,314 280,550 

PENG POHU Yes, aa tie fn.. ake tid ohero Maes nel ura oie e 22,466 9,691 _ 98 9,784 32,250 

Sickness Wiis. raw «s,s... oidtae, deh biets 959, 724 1,302 Nil 1,302 961,026 

SOPIN ECTS: Sock pets ee. the Aa ete, aan 2,138 Nil ie Nil UR! 

Steam: bolerUAs eee ie. cae 37,311 5,002 —12 4,990 42,301 

BRON E ee helt hike tnd cee eo nee 46,101 Nil Nil Nil 46,101 

Weathoriites fee ei Mute. te gee) 2e, 2,793 13, 703 w 13, 703 16,496 

ss TRS a ADE Se a a ee ee 

Totals....... Here dent, area 18,571,583 | 3,207,320 274,939 | 3,482,2593) 22,053,8423 

1 This business was transacted by a company not holding certificates of registry to transact fire in- 
surance. 2 Excluding $1,248,896, premiums of fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness, and 
funeral business. 3 Excluding $751,566, losses of fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness, and 


funeral business. 
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Section 4.—Insurance as it Affects the Balance of International 
Payments.* 


Because insurance business is frequently international in its scope, the activities 
of this type of financial concern demand a place in studies of the balance of payments 
and international indebtedness. British and foreign insurance companies have 
important branch operations in Canada and Canadian insurance companies have 
external operations that extend into most parts of the world. There were, in 1938, 
4 British and 9 United States companies registered to transact life insurance 
in Canada. In addition to these, there were 8 British and 5 United States 
registered companies that had practically ceased to do new business in Canada. 
In the same year, British companies registered to transact fire or casualty insurance 
in Canada numbered 74 and United States and other foreign companies of this type 
197. Besides these companies, there were some registered under provincial in- 
surance Acts and some transacting marine and inland marine insurance for which 
no certificates of registry are required. At the same time, there were 17 Canadian 
life insurance companies and 30 Canadian fire and casualty insurance companies 
carrying on business outside of Canada. f 


Most of the business carried on by British and foreign companies is transacted 
by branches in Canada which, in many respects, are similar to internal companies 
and whose operations are, therefore, to a large extent, domestic and do not give 
rise to international remittances. Their income in Canada is generally available 
for Canadian disbursements, and any surplus income there may be is frequently 
invested in Canadian securities. There is a tendency for these companies to build 
up Canadian assets against liabilities in Canada because Canada is a favourable 
field for investment. In the estimate of British and foreign capital invested in 
Canada, p. 881, the insurance item includes net assets held at the branches of British 
and foreign insurance companies in Canada along with the value of equity of non- 
resident shareholders in Canadian insurance companies. 


The activities of Canadian insurance companies in other countries also do 
not give rise to transactions affecting the balance of international payments to the 
extent that might be expected from the size of the operations abroad. In many 
respects the transactions are entirely outside of Canada and do not directly touch 
the Canadian economy. A comparison of the assets and liabilities of Canadian 
companies outside of Canada shows that the liabilities exceed the assets, and for this 
reason the assets of such companies do not appear in the statement of Canadian 
investments abroad at p. 881. Such assets, however, have significance in relation 
to the Canadian economy, since a large part of them is represented by foreign 
marketable securities that may be transferred to or from Canada. The difference 
between the total assets held outside of Canada and the foreign securities held 
outside of Canada is due to other assets such as real estate, mortgages, loans and 
cash, etc., as well as substantial amounts of Canadian securities held outside of 


* A much more detailed treatment of this subject will be found in Chapter X X of the publication ‘‘The 
Canadian Balance of International Payments—A Study of Methods and Results’, by Herbert Marshall, 
B.A., F.S.S., Chief of the Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Price, $1. The subject 
of international balance of payments as a whole is dealt with in the External Trade chapter, at pp. 584-589. 
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Canada. All the foreign securities owned, however, are not held outside of Canada. 
At the end of 1936, the foreign securities held in Canada were valued at $175,000,000. 
These are shown in the statement of Canadian investments abroad because of their 
origin, although the interest and dividends received from them may not always be 
remitted to Canada. There is a large turnover in foreign securities resulting from 
the operations of Canadian life insurance companies, but since the bulk of the trans- 
actions are executed abroad, through the agency of the branch offices of the in- 
surance companies abroad, the financial transactions connected with many are 
entirely external to Canada and do not affect the Canadian balance of payments. 


Because of the various factors at work influencing the valuation of investments 
and the disposition of surplus income abroad, it has been found necessary to obtain 
records of movements of funds especially for the balance of payments statement. 
Such information has been collected by the Bureau of Statistics on two schedules, 
one for Canadian companies and another for British and foreign companies with 
branches or agencies in Canada. The schedule for the Canadian companies is in 
three sections that call, respectively, for the following information: (1) movements 
of funds between insurance companies and their branches, agencies, bank accounts, 
and shareholders abroad; (2) movements of funds between Canadian insurance 
companies and other companies, policyholders, or individuals outside of Canada 
not included in (1); and (3) transactions that must be taken account of as debits 
in the Canadian balance of payments to cover situations arising when interest or 
principal on certain Canadian bonds is collected in sterling or United States dollars 
and not remitted to Canada. The schedule sent to the British and foreign companies 
operating in Canada is divided into two sections as follows: (1) movements of funds 
between branch or agency in Canada and head office or other offices outside of 
Canada; (2) movements of funds between branch or agency in Canada and other 
companies, policyholders, or individuals. outside of Canada not included in (1). 
The companies whose movements of funds have been recorded are limited to those 
registered with the Dominion Department of Insurance. However, such companies 
account for the bulk of the insurance business in Canada. 


The movements of funds between Canada and other countries, by groups of 
companies and the movements of. such funds by classes of companies are shown in 
the tables at p. 954. Movements of funds in connection with international purchases 
or sales of securities that have been executed through the medium of brokers, in- 
vestment dealers, or other agencies resident in Canada are not included, since they 
are taken account of in the record of international trade in securities. 


The figures shown demonstrate how unpredictable, in the main, these trans- 
actions are. There has been no consistent trend or total net movement that 
may be considered typical, although in the case of Canadian companies in Table 26 
the net inward movement is emphasized as compared with the net outward 
movement for foreign companies. However, although there have been some 
abrupt changes in direction from one year to another, it appears that a definite 
movement in one direction is usually maintained for several years. This sug- 
gests that the basic factors underlying the movements of funds may be subject 
to changes that require some time to develop. 
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26.—Movements of Funds Between Canada and All Other Countries, by Groups of 
Companies, 1926-37. 


(In millions of dollars.) 


Group. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1982. | 1988. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 
CANADIAN CoMPANIES— 
NWO Se ee Rete ho ae AeSi 3-72] oS2SeflSe4 | 8-9) |p 28-3e) Gul 1 ee Gal 20 On| slowds Jol AeOul mw eOe ] 
Oucwarduee ware oe 6-8 | 9-8 6-6 1-7 1-7 1:3 1 Wh i eal aS be HB 639 lel a rac, 12-5 
Neti Inward ....this. 24 - - - | 16-7] 7-2 | 27-0] 8-4 | 18-5 | 14-9 2-0 - 7:6 
INGt Outward mace. un 2-0 6-1 3-1 ~ - - - - - - 2-9 - 


BritisH, UNITED STATES, 
AND OTHER ComM- 


Inwanrden ease wee he 9-2} 6-3] 4-5 | 11-6] 12-1] 12-7] 4-4 2-3 7-0] 6:9 | 4-4 3-9 
Outwardee cetnrenr. soe 16-2 | 15-2 | 13-4 | 9-3 | 10-3} 5-7 | 13-8 | 16-8 | 18-9 | 26-9 | 27-5 | 21-5 
INGt liwarde- ncn. on: ~ - - 2-3 1-8 7-0 - - - - - - 
Net Outward.........| 7:0] 8-9 | 8-9 - - - 9-4 | 14-5 | 11-9 | 20-0 | 23-1 17-6 
Att ComMpaNies— 
IENWATOGS os este etee : 14:0 | 10-0 | 8-0 | 30-0 | 21-0 | 41-0 | 14-0 | 20-0 | 27-0 | 20-0 | 19-0 | 24-0 
Out wands cee tierce 23-0 | 25-0 | 20-0 | 11-0 | 12-0 | 7-0 | 15-0 | 21-0 | 24-0 | 38-0 | 45-0 | 34-0 
INetainwarcd one nte aes - ~ - | 19-0] 9-0 | 34-0 - ~ 3-0 - ~ 
Net Outward......... 9-0 | 15-0 | 12-0 - - - 1-0 1-0 - 18-0 | 26-0 10-0 


Table 27 shows that in 1937 operations between Canada and the United States 
accounted for more than half the total movement of funds, and for more than the 
total net outward movement because of the influence of United States on foreign 
life companies. 

_27.—Movements of Funds Between Canada and Other Countries, by Classes of 


Companies, 1937. 
(In millions of dollars.) 


United United 


All : Canadian it British States and 
Between Canada and— Com- ree Fire and pale Fire and hE ar Foreign 
panies. eee Other. 3 Other. Lif 8 Fire and 
: Other. 
United Kingdom— 
inward frome. ase 9-0 8-0 0-1 0-6 0-3 Nil 1 
@Outwand tol wees an ence: 9-2 5-4 0-5 1-0 2-1 0-2 1 
United States— 
war GirOlaesee ace: acts 11-8 8-2 0-9 0-9 Nil 0:2 1-6 
QuUttiwWaT cistO vacates ote ates 23-7 5-2 0-5 1 0-1 13-2 4-7 
Other Countries— 
Un Wwand-tro mire er escorts 3-2 2-8 0-2 1 Nil 0-2 
Outwardsbowearen eens 1-1 0-8 0-1 0-2 se 1 
All Countries— 
Inward {rome eeteeast ce oe 24-0 19-0 1-2 1:5 0:3 0-2 1:8 
Outwarditos ee eae 34-0 11-4 1-1 1-2 2-2 13-4 4-7 
Net Inward syne ee - 7-6 0-1 0-3 - - - 
NeiOutwandene so a eer 10-0 - - - 1-9 13-2 2-9 


1 Less than 0-1. 
Section 5.—Government Annuities. 


For more than thirty years the Dominion Government has carried on a service 
that permits and encourages Canadians, during the earning period of their lives, to 
make provision for their old age. The necessary legislation was passed in 1908 as the 
Government Annuities Act (c. 7, R.S.C., 1927, amended by c. 33, 1931). This 
Act is now administered by the Minister of Labour, and provides that any 
person resident or domiciled in Canada may purchase an annuity from the 
Government of Canada. 

A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income paid by the Govern- 
ment of Canada. The income is payable in quarterly instalments (unless otherwise 
expressly provided) for life, but may be guaranteed for ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
in any event. The minimum amount of annuity obtainable on the life of one person 
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or on the lives of two persons jointly is $10 a year and the maximum amount of 
annuity payable to any annuitant or to joint annuitants is $1,200 a year. 


Although in the vast majority of cases annuities issued on the lives of individuals 
are purchased by the individuals themselves, provision is made in the Act whereby 
employers may contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, 
or associations on behalf of their members. In the latter case the purchase money 
required may be derived partly from the wages of employees and partly from em- 
ployers’ contributions. 


The growth of retirement annuity plans in recent years is indicative of the 
co-operative trend of labour and capital in the industrial organization. At Mar. 
31, 1939, group annuity plans had been contracted between the Government and 
some 50 industrial firms and institutions (religious and educational) involving 6,000 
lives. By the sale of these group annuities, a reasonably adequate income for old 
age is assured for a growing proportion of the working population. 

Annuity contracts are of two classes, deferred and immediate, under each of 
which there are various plans available. Deferred annuity contracts are for pur- 
chase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age, purchase being 
made by monthly, quarterly, or yearly premiums, or by a lump sum. Immediate 
annuity contracts are for purchase by older persons wishing to obtain immediate 
incomes through their accumulated savings. 

The property and interest of the annuitant in a contract for a Government 
annuity is neither transferable nor attachable. As a rule, the purchaser contracts 
that, in the event of the death of the annuitant before the date fixed for the annuity 
to begin, all money paid shall be refunded to the purchaser or his legal representatives 
with interest at the rate of 4 p.c. per annum, compounded annually. 

From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Government annuities 
system, up to and inclusive of Mar. 31, 1939, the total number of annuity contracts 
issued was 51,141. Of these contracts, 4,171 have been cancelled, leaving in force 
on Mar. 31, 1939, 46,970 contracts. The total amount of purchase money received 
during the same period was $133,298,497. 


28.—Government Annuities Contracted for, and Purchase Money Received, Fiscal 


. Years 1909-39. 
Purchase Purchase 
Year. Contracts. Money Year. Contracts. Money 
Received. Received. 
No. $ No. $ 

TOQQURA st BAST RR Seis 66 SOOO BI LOQD a hoes ce ae eats eee ae 486 1,606, 822 
DO LORRI Fo cfore lS 9 HS «ncidishovit « 566 AS ASAOT UT VOZG tele ciate areaeisvern eee ake 668 1,938,921 
TOT errs Sites certs 1,069 O0S EAL Wt 10 D7: ctor bw serene aie OST 503 1,894, 885 
LOM Z aye SEs TRIOS iecinbae os 1,032 Ad GOW Wid G28 oe, Reet heir 13223 3,843,088 
OLS Rater. Petes. co 4 ick dears 373 7 Ns 7 15) | Ro 4 eae oe Ra et a Ph 1,328 4,272,419 
BOAR eee ARI ARO a 318 SOOFS8 Tae 1980) Rh See ees 1, 257 3,156,475 
POUR RO RS eee Ee ce 264 314s OBS 19ST ee eee eee Pacts 1,772 8,612,234 
DOING. Shs cbc wis thes andes oleae 325 S417 696i 1982) o.. aeee ees alto are 1,726 4,194,384 
UN Ly a ee 285 432.272) W198 Suter Sedo ete taeda 1,376 3,547,345 
TSR Gs:. een A See ie 187 SSQRTOZMW 19S S ue oh eee ee we oy 2,412 7,071,489 
LULOR etree faba. demi me a7, B22 8754 198) Bie cee ee eae 3,930 13,376,400 
WOZO ead cis aot die cese ae eek 204 408;:719 WidOBGursctt te Rete Se 6.357 21,281,981 
INE) ES 0s ope SE ae ee 195 BSL SOO Ne 19S ee eect ees ee 7,806 23,614,824 
ORAS Rael Re Se ee 277 7485160, ll 19386. eee ae ees Pe ich 5,724 13,550,483 
i Ube UDG os 1A ane ae ee ae eee 839 13028353") LOSD see, weer cece. 8,518 18,189,319 
WOLD GE See ee 409 1,458,819 | 

POURS ee cele. 51,141 133,298,497 


1 Seven months. 
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On Mar. 31, 1939, 18,296 immediate annuity contracts and 28,674 deferred 
annuity contracts were in force, making a total of 46,970. The total value of 
these contracts on that date was $122,764,923 and the amount of annuity under 
vested contracts in foree on that date was $7,462,651. 


29.—Government Annuities Fund Statements, Fiscal Years 1935-39. 


Item. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets. 
Funds at beginning of year............... 35,023,476 | 46,906,192 | 66,441,822 | 87,984,936 | 107,644, 200 
Receipts during the year, less payments...| 11,882,716 | 19,535,630 | 21,548,114 | 19,659,264 | 15,422,198 
Funds atjend.of years a4..sies eee eee 46,906,192 | 66,441,822 | 87,984,936 |107, 644,200 | 123,066,398 
Liabilities. 
Net present values of all outstanding con- 
SPACE ee ey Ee eas teen ae 47,178,019 | 66,982,654 | 88,224,794 |107,644,200 | 122,764,923 
Receipts. 
For immediate annuities................. 9,904,714 | 14,881,398 | 14,883,153 | 6,740,308 9,859,844 
Hor deferredranniities tee tem ce 3,577,200 | 6,458,204 | 8,841,716 | 6,854,850} 8,412,712 
Intereston Lunds sere er ne eee ere a 1,527,547 | 2,111,374 | 3,039,106 | 3,615,612 4,437,942 
Refundsyx.. sia eiict ah. ek eee ae 3,980 737 Nil Nil Nil 
For amounts transferred to maintain 
TESOLVES eae hr oe eR SR eee a: 146, 057 271,827 540,832 | 8,941,196 € 
Totals, Receipts............ 15,159,498 | 28,723,540 | 27,304,807 | 26,151,966 | 22,710,498 
Payments. 
Payments under vested annuity contracts.| 3,115,031 4,097,230 | 5,556, 153 6,369,494 7,057, 224 
Return of premiums with interest......... 56, 237 33,059 95,496 78, 533 147, 839 
Return of premiums without interest... 105,514 57, 621 110,044 44,675 83, 237 
Balances at end of year..............5... 11,882,716 | 19,535,630 | 21,543,114 | 19,659,264 | 15,422,198 
Totals, Payments.......... 15,159,498 | 23,723,540 26,151,966 | 22,710,498 


27,304,807 


30.—Valuation of Annuity Contracts Issued, as at Mar. 31, 1938 and 1939. 


1938. 1939. 

a Peart = a Value at “i Value at 

escription of Contract. Amuity ue ey Annuity eas ee on 

ontracts. Annuities. | standing Contracts. Annuities. | standing 

Contracts. Contracts. 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 

Immediate annuities........ 8,390 | 3,336,785 | 33,325,158 9,107 | 3,563,907 | 35,405,948 
Immediate guaranteed...... 5,392 | 2,268,450 | 29,219,119 6,472 | 2,691,550 | 34,545,259 
Immediate last survivor.... 2,423 1,100,761 | 15,696,690 DSi 1, 207,194 16,922,774 
Deferred annuities.......... 22,810 1 29, 403, 233 28,674 1 35,890,942 
Totalsak. .a5c00 39,015 | 6,700,9962/107, 644,200 46,970 | 7,462,651 | 122,764,923 


1 Undetermined. 


2 Amount of immediate annuities. 


It will be seen from the statements above that Government annuities have 
grown steadily in favour, especially since 1921, the fund reaching a total of 


$123,066,398 on Mar. 31, 1939. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


PaGsE. Pace. 
Section 1. INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SEecTION 3. ADMINISTRATION OF BANK- 
FAILURES FROM PRIVATE SOURCES. . 958 RupT ESTATES. . 963 


Secrion 2. COMMERCIAL FAILURES FROM 
ADMINISTRATIONS UNDER DOMINION 
LLRGISLATION. . sds SON 960 


According to Sect. 91 of the British North America Act, “the exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada” extends to bankruptcy and insolvency 
legislation, and an Insolvency Act (82-33 Vict., c. 16) was actually passed by the 
Dominion Parliament in 1869, applying to the four original provinces. This 
Act was in force for four years and was renewed by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1874, 
while in 1875 a new Insolvency Act (38 Vict., c. 16) applicable to the whole Dominion 
was passed, but was repealed in 1880. After this there was no Dominion legislation 
on the subject of bankruptcy until 1919. During the interval of nearly 40 years 
commercial failures were handled under provincial legislation, and the statistics 
relating to such failures during this period were compiled and published by Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s commercial agencies. In 1919 a general Dominion Bankruptcy 
Act was passed (9-10 Geo. V, c. 36). Statistics of commercial failures dealt with 
under this Act since it came into force in 1920 have been compiled and published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. (See pp. 960-962.) 


The three Sections of this chapter, although closely related so far as subject 
matter is concerned, cover different aspects of the same field and the statistics pre- 
sented in each Section are not comparable with those in the others. | 


Statistics of industrial and commercial failures in Canada, given in Section 1, 
are compiled by Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. This concern is a mercantile agency 
interested primarily in credit information, and it is not to be expected that their 
data will be compiled on the same basis as figures of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics or the Superintendent of Bankruptcy. Their statistics are established 
on a broader basis than those of Section 2, inasmuch as they include, as well as 
bankruptcies in general, insolvencies under provincial companies’ Acts and such 
proceedings as bulk sales, bailiffs’ sales, landlords’ seizures, etc., when loss to creditors 
results. On the other hand, they do not include assignments of farmers (under the 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act) or of wage-earners, so that as a general rule 
their totals run lower than those in Section 2. As pointed out, between 1875 and 
1919 Dun and Bradstreet were the only source of figures of commercial failures, 
and their statistics have an added value because they present an unbroken historical 
series, though not on a comparable basis since 1934 (see text preceding Table 1). 


Section 2, on the other hand, is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies made 
under Dominion legislation, such as the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act), the Winding-Up Act, and the Companies’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act, but not failures, sales, or seizures carried out apart from such 
Dominion legislation. In the field covered, however, Section 2 is broader than 
Section 1, inasmuch as the Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures include failures 
of individuals such as wage-earners and farmers. 
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A word should be added as regards the value to be placed upon figures of assets 
and liabilities. Such values are estimates made by the debtor and unfortunately 
are not uniformly made. The human equation enters into them to a considerable 
. degree and they must be accepted with this qualification. 


Section 3 is limited to the administration of bankrupt estates by the Super- 
intendent of Bankruptcy, under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ Cred- 
itors Arrangement Act). This Section, however, gives definite information on the 
amounts realized from the assets as established by debtors and indicates that 
values actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower than such estimates 
alone would imply. It can be assumed that this applies in even greater degree to 
the extended fields covered in Sections 1 and 2. 


ra 


Section 1.—Industrial and Commercial Failures from Private 
Sources. 


A historical table giving failures for Canada and Newfoundland by classes for the 
years 1915 to 1935 appears at p. 969 of the 1936 Year Book. Early in 1936, however, 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, from whose reports these figures were taken, 
adopted a new method of classification. The principal changes consisted of setting 
up a new group of construction enterprises previously included in manufacturing 
and a new class for commercial service. Real estate companies, holding and other 
financial companies, and agents of various kinds were dropped. ‘These changes 
have had the effect of confining the failure records more to industrial and commercial 
lines of activity, and liabilities are reduced more in proportion to the number of 
failures since the companies eliminated usually ran high in indebtedness. The 
present figures of Table 1 are not comparable with those given at p. 969 of the 1936 
Year Book, because of the above reasons and because the earlier statistics 
cover Canada and Newfoundland whereas these are for Canada only. 


1._Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Classes, 1934-39, and by 
Provinces, 1939. 


(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated.) 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Totals 
Ven and facturing. < Trade. Trade. struction. | Service. ‘ 
Province. ‘ : : : : 
Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No.| pilities.|N°-| pilities.| N°- | pitities.|N®-| pitities.| N°-| pilities.| N°- | bilities. 


——$ st i [| — | — | —— | — | — | — |] — | — | — | — 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 


Totals, 1934....| 303} 6,056) 82] 2,518) 1,068) 8,767) 63 950} 84 751| 1,600; 19,042 
Totals, 1935....| 285} 5,044] 65) 1,248} 879) 5,202) 58 683) 80 $10) 1,367) 13,094 
Totals, 19386....| 260) 4,459) 63) 1,454) 808) 4,331) 37 574) 72 496) 1,238) 11,314 
Totals, 1937....| 190) 2,875) 51 925} 630) 3,041) 33 228} 48 357/952) 3-7, 426 
Totals, 1938....| 225) 4,760} 55) 1,229) 699) 4,464) 39 267) 31 316) 1,049} 11,036 


Ps wlsiands: se. .% Nil Nil |Nil Nil 4 99] Nil Nil |Nil Nil 4 99 
Nova Scotia........ 3 21 1 2 32 219 2 15 oS 38 257 
New Brunswick 5 193 4 79 oi 256} Nil Nil 3 31 43 559 
Qusebed-sukett eens 124 2,200) 37 430 354 1,996) 39 675| 27 591 591 5, 892 
ONntabionsesaanatcr an 72 974} 19 402 239 1,273 7 O2ls 22 123 359 2, 834 
Manitoba: .i...... 17 172 8 321 81 396 5 41 6 25 117 955 
Saskatchewan...... 5 17 8 59 76 365|Nil | Nil 3 4 92 445 
Alberta 22.2) 22 3 6| Nil Nil 34 OS ONES § Nil Nil 37 238 
British Columbia... 5 DAG Se 13 TLD lanes iH Se “s 18 356 


SS SS ee ee ee 


Totals, 1939....| 234) 3,829} 77; 1,293} 874] 4,946) 53 793) 61 774| 1,299 11,635 


FAILURES, BY INDUSTRIES 
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In 1939 Quebec and Ontario accounted for 45-5 p.c. and 27-6 p.c., respect- 
in the Dominion. As regards liabilities, while the 
two Provinces ranked in the same order, Quebec accounted fora greater percentage 
of the total, 50-6 p.c. as compared with 24-3 p.c. registered for Ontario. 


ively, of the total failures 


2.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, 1937-39. 
(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated.) 
Nortre.—Figures for 1934-36 will be found at p. 951 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Failures. Assets. 


55 92 102 177 294 
24 37 44 70 229 
24 18 280 232 230 


NESS ee ee ee ey 


Province. 

1937. 

No. 
Prince Edward Island.... 2 
INOS DO COUIAS setters Sen ays er 18 
New Brunswick.......... 15 
OD a ales phy pace eter omer nee ate 
ONTARIO Peta Bata. Wk teas 359 
MSNITODSE sce sok Biecee gcc 68 
Saskatchewan............ 42 
Aiberta tenes. 4. watt... 44 
British Columbia......... 27 
OtaIS) He. ele. bees 952 


1,049 | 1,299 || 4,813 | 7,186 | 7,327 


1938. | 1939. || 1937. | 1938. | 1939. 
No. | No. | $000 | $7000 | $’000 
Nil 4 1 - 16 

28 38 43} 130 76 
43 43 93 425 429 


Liabilities. 

1937. 1938. 1939. 

$000 | $000 $’000 
5 - 99 
180 385 257 
91 894 559 
3,241 4,84 5,892 
DASA NE 8.617 2,834 
364 552 955 
232 255 445 
273 90 238 
556 398 356 
7,426 | 11,036 | 11,635 


Failures, by Divisions of Industry.—In every year the great majority of the 
commercial failures of the country are found among trading establishments, which 
are so much more numerous than manufacturing establishments. Thus, according to 
the records of Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, out of a total of 1,299 commercial 
failures in Canada in 1939, 874 were among the retail trading establishments, in- 


cluding 213 in foods and 183 in apparel. 


Out of the 234 manufacturers who failed, 


65 were in the textiles business, 48 in foods, and 20 among manufacturers of forest 


products. 


3.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Divisions of Industry, 1937-39. 
(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated.) 
Nore.—Figures for 1934-36 will be found at p. 951 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Failures. 


Industry and Division. 


1937. 1938. 1939. 


No. No. No. 


Manufacturing— 

"OLEL 8 bejres ces ders RSMO pPRERORE gE RE aE EO ort 55 44 48 
POX CLIO ACO Cleon. 3. = ante stae Shay CEE ttn ks eles beaitioinls 4] 67 65 
Piprege prodtictses ttc. 2c eke thane. LISONLE. B 20 27 20 
iPaper, printing, and publishing. . 2... oc... 2 seas se e's 14 17 15 
Chemicals and Crues .csrisisw nce clad ehh eee ee 11 6 15 
Tabs aGee noe rah arek oe Dente: a Hee I aT a 2 4 4 
iaeagher and leather products sa .c.c cede. oa ce pe eo eae 9 15 11 
Stone, clay, glass and products...................- 5 6 7 
RCMIMATIC SEOUL Wa MMR) ein Se sc obits ono tesa sd Sele see 2 4 10 
NEE OT yo een ee cee eer he noe a, ene Seen ee 6 5 3 
-Eransportation SGUIPMeNt : + che. suied > ae core srdaureteles 1 6 2 
PAM LSCIA OE MR WM Pert ee cu ieiecce nt TetTS « sicis.b aft role een ayete os 24 24 34 


1937. 


Liabilities. 

1938. 1939. 
$’000 $000 
563 607 
894 1,365 
Jibs W pre 186 
129 102 
32 75 
179 252 
144 209 
185 64 
223 104 
86 32 
112 12 
841 821 

4,760 


3,829 
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3.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Divisions of Industry, 
1937-39—concluded. _ 


—— 


Failures. Liabilities. 
Industry and Division. __ — 
1937. 1938. 1939. 1937. 1938. 1939. 
No. No No. $7000 | $000 | $'000 
Wholesale Trade— 
Farm products, foods, groceries..................- 15 17 20 526 430 372 
@lothiniviand firmishines sneer oie ea se ae ee 1 6 9 15 157 193 
Dry; goods:anditextiles te sea esa ae oe 3 5 6 30 229 215 
Lumber, building materials, hardware............ 9 3 7 (ip 40 137 
Whemicalstandtdrugsse eee ee eee oe eee 1 2 2 2 7 48 
UGIS SES Ko cache TR ee OL. oe 1 1 Nil 1 13 - 
Alitomotive products’ ©. eee sae ena ee 33 3 2 27 Uf 15 
Supply: houses 24 see es ee es es nee 4 iG Nil 36 102 - 
All Other. aces fee Onecare 14 11 31 216 244 313 
Totals, Wholesale Trade............... 51 55 77 925 | 1,229 | 1,293 
Retail Trade— 
HOOGS) Nic heie. ee ay WORE Os AE Ae, AON oe | Mie 189 211 213 563 767 683 
Harm supplies; general Stores...) 420.20: se deee 72 72 101 502 691 829 
Generalimerchandise + a ste ee Re ee 31 44 46 186 307 214 
AVDATOlo eee tee eek ate acre Mane 96 125 183 472 -628 989 
Furniture, household furniture..................... 17 20 41 224 67 360 
Lumber, building materials, hardware............ 41 33 45 246 514 392 
AULOMOLIVe PLOGUGUST A ae aaron ok ai iem ines on 33 66 $26 302 722 
FROS HAUL AIGS) epee kee Oh va ene A hoe Vs Bas eee 63 74 90 137 434 252 
PO RUSS, sort leche eee 8 Se Nae Ree UE Ee ee, 21 23 20 101 78 88 
A OURO 18 co Se de te ee ote SAS PRR, Dn Un teenies 63 64 69 284 676 417 
Totals, Retail Trade................... 630 699 874. | 3,041 | 4,464 | 4,946 
Construction— 
Generalicontractors: si. 0). bei kk Mee ee 11 6 13 62 73 499 
Carpentersiand builderss, cnn cy om as sek ein ae 4 15 9 34 78 97 
Building sub-contractors. ..2 cen este ee cee 17 16 31 123 107 197 
Other contractorsiac td <2 ts et ee ee Ce 1 2 Nil 9 9 = 
Totals, Construction.................. 33 39 53 228 267 793 
Commercial Service— 
Cleaners:and:dyers, tailors: ¢ asstuenet c aes 5 4 10 18 12 77 
Haulage sbuses taxis weten.sac:. tea duaeiae eae 10 12 10 171 145 109 
Miotelsee Sey cA Sotee Oe ee 8 3 11 43 67 239 
eT ES its sevece epoca d. Rae EE Re eee ee 4 3 7 58 49 269 
Wincdertarcers ss. arktc seis MS ee eae ee erie 5 ee 2 14 31 9 
ATO Cher s 2b eae ean Sa so Ca UR Pati Eck batters 16 if 21 53 12 71 
~ Totals, Commercial Service............ 48 31 1 ||. 357..| 316 |. 774 
Grand: Totals®. 92) ere ae ree: 952 | 1,019 | 1,299 | 7,426 | 11,036 /11,635 


Section 2.—Commercial Failures from Administrations under 
Dominion Legislation. 


Under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (R.8.C. 1927, cc. 11 and 213) 
certain documents relating to estates administered under these Acts have, since 
1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician for statistical analysis. The 
statistics of this Section cover all bankruptcies and insolvencies that fall under 
Dominion legislation including assignments of individuals and farmers. 
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4.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, 1923-39. 


Year. P.H.Ti | 6 N-S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 
16 155 67 1,181 970 258 280 323 158 3,408 
3 69 67 907 835 100 131 150 57 2,319 
4 vp 67 758 721 85 77 139 74 1,996 
4 63 74 654 655 84 68 113 58 1,03 
4 66 74 658 681 97 54 135 72 1,841 
4 90 56 767 758 103 63 126 70 2,037 
1 as 61 927 762 91 84 101 69 2,167 
3 61 45 1,011 776 113 146 152 95 2,402 
7 51 TA 795 793 109 152 131 104 2,216 
9 62 80 968 889 86 91 131 104 2,420 
10 55 42 935 730 67 59 88 58 2,044 
8 42 38 779 474 56 36 42 57 1,532 
4 28 37 632 390 46 66 83 28 1,314 
6 29 15 589 884 33 57 48 37 1,198 

Nil 23 23 623 335 23 34 25 40 EIA 
4 35 31 5881 3911 67 56 20 on 1,2191 
3 38 45 669 403 74 67 37 56 1,392 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1989 Year Book. 


5.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Branches of Business, 1925-39. 


Trans- 
port- 
Manu- | agp; | Logging Con- | ation Not 
Year. | Trade.| fac- cutca! M and | Mining.) struc- and /|Finance.|Service.| Classi- || Total. 
tures. ‘|Fishing. tion. aes fied. 
tili- 
ties 

1995... 3- 1,026 403 158 14 15 50 21 5 220 84 1,996 
1926; 20%: 805 390 135 27 20 52 34 1 225 84 edie 
1927 Bane 818 430 116 30 26 63 36 Nil 243 79 1,841 
1928..... 884 505 108 31 23 70 45 263 103 2,037 
192944; 1,100 443 125 4 11 61 21 5 239 158 2,167 
LOSON Ae 1,204 488 115 12 9 55 48 29 283 159 2,402 
193.1 5.2: 1,102 464 125 5 7 61 42 Pal 255 134 2,216 
1932 °-.2. jee Wal 468 190 9 6 83 43 if 290 153 2,420 
RB E ee ea 1,089 357 92 1 5 57 26 12 246 159 2,044 
1934... 799 217 82 3 2 59 20 16 217 117 1,532 
193b) 2 594 180 173 3 10 62 11 16 186 79 1,314 
1986221. 536 191 123 2 12 53 10 11 189 71 1,198 
19374258: 584 182 104 5 21 46 a 15 123 9 1,126 
193822551 667 200 101 1 11 50 9 4 1091 67 1,2191 
1989e 664 210 108 6 18 80 an 12 197 75 1,392 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 
6.— Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures in Canada, 1923-39. 


Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Year. Grand Total | Grand Total Year. Grand Total | Grand Total 
Assets. Liabilities. Assets. Liabilities. 
$ $ $ $ 

WZ Sein Tae sien ces Gone aeons We Gl Gb bot 2\|: lous oe ccc crsntresislercrs 40, 604,208 51,629,303 

TUES Ag ae A ee 43,194,035 48,105,397 TOSS te cyoete arate atenete 27,033, 240 32,953,858 

2 LOE Ips Aart eae On 26,968,371 32,153,697 WORE NL e howe tie carats 19,257,469 23 , 598, 260 

BODES Ne eis Coe b es cs bs 24,676,661 32,291,125 LOSS oink Peeee we een 12,174,401 17,567,002 

OOO eae ticiatae b.0 ecco 23,197, 894 30, 634,469 OSG: sae costs cai sca ae 10, 703 ,620 15,144,845 

BEd ees Iie ce eeata e 6 ea 26,583,462 32,455,437 198 Pe tea eens ae 10, 704,079 14,303,362 

LOO ae. eMeeae lowe ds ' 32,064,027 38, 747, 638 VOSS sc. 1 eta dallas 8,782,191 14,017,061 

LSD bes A Shits Sears REE 44,048,171 48,164,065 O30 iss aloha oe Rees 11,186,360 15,089,461 
CPLR gp od 28 Sate el 46,839, 179 52,552, 900 
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7.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Branches of Business, 1939, 
with Totals for 1938. 


Pore Total |Total 
Branch of Business. and | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. .| Alta. for for 
N.S 1939. | 1938. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. | No. 
Trade— 
General’ storesste. acer se cieeae ie aa 4 6 43 26 4 11 101 105 
Grocenyiea ee see ce rade cen Is 4 41 34 4 3 96 | 129 
Conhiectionery sh romsesbiee< See 1] Nil 15 8 | Nil Nil 24 22 
Drink an dubobacCOw csi ae 6 oe Nil < 14} Nil fs i 14 0) 
BU SNeANG AM CAG Hes. osis., chou ces sesle Gee 1 us 29 22 1 3 58 30 
Boots and shoes.... 1 2 iG! 6] Nil Nil 23 16 
WDE Vi OO OSiere, cke severe Schl s aa ocrereesns 1 1 26 13 1 os 44 61 
(GIG bhIne eas ber eerie es eee lees: 3 2 48 37 3 1 105 98 
PRUTHILUT OC teeriach ARE tricia Aeen yn ee Nil 1 7 4| Nil Nil 13 18 
Books and stationery............... Nil 11 4 os ss 15 12 
PAUFOTIO DIG Cte tiken. ene ee eee 1 2 10 A) i 1 25 6 
Hard wareadc cewek ca Lb bie io dee Nil | Nil 13 6 2 1 23 16 
Electrical apparatus................ ie “ 5 4 1 Nil 12 10 
DOW OLLET Vacenen caine cesteon aetna RE ce oe 5 6 2 ss 14 18 
CGoaliand woods cemees tee eee te < 6 4) Nil ss 13 15 
Drugs and chemicals.......+....... 1 2 9 3 2 1 19 22 
NTIS CClAN CONS Whip v. ardet ee ee iw: cok 6 4 21 16 5 4 65 80 
Totals, Trade........... 24 24} 314] 202 26 25 664 | 667 
Manufacturing— 
ViegotabletOOds es... csi «cess saat QING 21 13 | Nil 1 38 39 
Drink and tobacco... ost eee ees Nil “e ea ead e Nil 1) Nil 
AMINA OOUS temas Mec mece e 1 3 9 6 4 oe 25 14 
Murrancdsleatiersarn.ce ees sees ee Nil | Nil 9 10 1 1 QF 14 
Bulpand pavetan ee eete aaeee is 1 2/ Nil | Nil Nil 4 2 
Textiles erie enn eee oe: ee Nil 13 6 th st 20 ie 
Clothing tenor edsead cian ce si mote fe 6 18 13 “s ee 33 35 
Lumbering and manufactures....... ae wv 12 2 1 1 20 22 
Jrontanaistee laser ee eee ea ce Nil 6 Aan Nal Nil 10 6 
INon-ferrousimetals.2...00 00.05 cee <i 3 5 2 2 ee 9 9 
Non-metallic minerals............. t ra 7| Nil 3 if 11 7 
Drugs and chemicals............ A ele ee 5 ee Nil ce 6 4 
Miscellameouseen gs accel ss ses chins ie ay ih ii 4 ts < 12 36 
Totals, Manufacturing.. 3 6 | 115 60 11 3 210 | 200 
Service— 
Garavessa ttre a atti bres a8. Nil 1 18 7 1 1 28 18 
Other customs and repairs.......... Tea 19 13 4 1 40 101 
IRersongliservicer ntsc anak ane Nil 3 22 17 3 1 50 161 
MLGRCAURADIS. (09 3. 5a eg cao seine see =e 4 26 14] Nil 1 47 51 
IPYOLESSIONALSCLVICE... ses ak ok ad Nil 13 4 1 Nil 19 10 
Recreational service................ 1 of Nil 21] Nil 2 5 1 
SisiNessiseryiCes.. sas Wee st ere Nil 1 6 1 @ Nil 8 3 
Totals, Service.......... 2 9 | 104 58 9 6 197 | 1091 
Other— 
Neri culture.t titer Lae eee Cea 3 [odNpal 34 25 14 i 108 | 101 
IMEI Oech ea etn te ee Bey eens 2 6 4] Nil Nil 18 il 
Logging, fishing, and trapping....... Nil | Nil 1} Nil So < 6 1 
CONSELUCTION: *,.0 tae eee ee hee 1 1 45 26 5 1 80 50 
Transportation and public utilities..| Nil | Nil 11 6 2 Nil 22 0) 
HAMANN CEC athe cae eae ee Re 1 1 8 1 1 < 12 4 
Totals, Other........... 7 3 | 105 62 22 2 246 | 176 
Not, Classified 5.052. .42% 602.66. 0+08s 5 3 31 21 6 1 75 67 
Grand Totals....... 41 45 | 669 | 403 74 37 1,392 |1,2191 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 
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Section 3.—Administration of Bankrupt Estates. 


The administration of bankrupt estates is now supervised by the Superintendent 
of Bankruptcy (appointed in 1932) with the object of conserving as far as possible 
the assets of bankrupt estates for the benefit of the creditors. Figures from the 
first report are given at p. 1039 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and those for subsequent 
years are to be found in later editions. 


8.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized, and Costs of Administration in Bankrupt 
Estates Closed, 1933-39, and by Provinces, 1939. 


(From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy.) 


Assets Liabili- ela & 
as ties as ota ost of | Percent- Paid 
Pr Sel’ ean oo Estimated|Estimated| Realiza- | Adminis-| age of to 
y- : y y tion. tration. Cost. | Creditors. 
Debtor. | Debtor. 
No. $ $ ® $ p.c 5 
Totals, 1933.............. 850 | 9,207,503) 8,629,392) 1,880,015 423,833 22-6 1,449,392 
Totals, 1934.............. 1,620 |14,887,298/20,342,883| 3,800,996 880,803 23:2 2,908,020 
Totals; 1935202 css: 1,198 |14,039,847|19,402,471| 2,797,009 763,617 27-3 2,029,868 
Totals; 1936............ 1,069 |10,314, 455/14, 018,966) 2,265,125 603,182 26-6 1,661,943 
4 We Cy 08 eee 1,149 |18,397,022|20,431,515| 2,805,743 770,563| 27-5 2,035,180 
Totals: 1938706... at 1,098 |15,995, 276/21, 740,131) 2,526,562 717,485 28-4 1,809,077 
1939. 
Prince Edward Island........ 3 61,413 94,306 28,367 3,673 13-0 24,694 
ING VSS C6UIS sae ae ees oe as 21 292,968 170, 726 50, 024 13,505 27-0 36,519 
New Brunswick.............. 21 226,628 740,270 41,896 1otsos 36-6 26, 563 
QUE ECs eet ee ree ks 295 | 2.064,769| 2,849,291 637,125 188,619 29-6 448, 506 
Montrealers shy oe etee : 411 | 4,085,064) 4,240,337 708, 342 Me tke dh 32-2 480,555 
OME ARIG Hee eh tase eee lovato 205 | 3,695,187) 4,014,626 629, §93 177, 246 28-1 452,647 
MLOLOUCO CEE AE Aeneas ee. os 69 | 1,508,332} 1,536,989 Slane 120,748 38-8 190,624 
ManitoWa siete. scan deat oes BL 391,781 560,415 67,343 13,053 19-4 54,290 
Saskatehewan vs: |) ose. sns was 145} 99,654 £23 220 27,593 6),.730 24-4 20,856 
AIDGrtat emcee See ea. 14 98,540 137, 647 24,979 11,056 44-3 13, 923 
British Columbia............ 36 649,836} 1,292,815 140, 774 37,639 26-7 103,135 
Notas 49S9e a ews 1,119 |13,174,172|15, 760,643) 2,667,708 815,296 30-6 1,852, 3122 


1Eixclusive of the city shown separately. 


2JIn addition to the payments by the trustee, secured 


creditors valued their security or realized on it themselves without the intervention of the trustee to an 
amount of approximately $3,688,064. 


The Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act came into effect Sept. 1, 1934. 


Assignments are made only in those cases in which the farmers are hopelessly in- 
solvent and in many cases the assignments follow the rejection of proposals sub- 
mitted to the creditors. 
farmers have failed to fulfil the terms of their proposals as accepted by the creditors 


Receiving orders are made only in cases in which the 


and approved by the court. Table 9 shows only statistics of estates closed by 
assignments and receiving orders and does not indicate the proposals that have 


been approved and are being carried out under the Bankruptcy Act. 
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9.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized, and Costs of Administration in Estates 
Closed by Assignments and Receiving Orders Under the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act, 1935-39, and by Provinces, 1939. 


(From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy.) 


Assets Liabili- 


: as ties as Total | Cost of | Percent-| Paid 
aoe oe hee Kstimated|Estimated| Realiza- | Adminis-| age of to 
PONAESSS VECO by y tion. tration. Cost. |Creditors. 
Debtor. | Debtor. 
No $ $ $ $ p.c $ 
Totals, 1935............. 94 352,030} 729,203 20,731 2,296| 11-1 18,435 
Totals; 193865 3.425,.0085 259 1,227,198] 2,426,374 55,451 12,904| 23-3 42,547 
Totals, 1937............. 167 641,096} 1,131,828 78,562 13,885} 17-7 64,677 
Totals, 1938............. 139 575,514| 974,002 76,832 13,400) 17-4 63,432 
1939. 
Prince Edward Island........ 2 8,153 12,355 681 374] 54-9 307 
INOVEUSCOtiam eer ct Scere eke Nil - - - - - - 
New Brunswick. (22 val. . es 3 3,064 6,276 338 259 76-6 79 
@uUCHeCs sient. toca eiches aan Me: 109, 244 162 , 296 22,496 4,537 20-2 17,959 
Ontario, = veo sens ERC Soe © 24 74,288] 178,869 12,750 2,480} 19-5 10,270 
Manitolgee eceapen eine hin 6 5,484 21,533 867 304) < 35-4 563 
paskarchewall wae. coe eee 17 92,622 152,474 2,050 1,036 50-5 1,014 
Albertare stones waenehiee 6 48,408 Oley 389 239 61-4 150 
British Columbian..:...-een 2 27,285 42,984 237 237} 100-0 Nil 
Totals $9395.20... 5204.4. 83 368,548} 688,524 39,808 9,466} 23-8 30,3421 


1 In addition, land and chattels under mortgage or lien, of an estimated value of $221,601 were transferred 
to secured creditors. 
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Section 1.—Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 


The British North America Act assigned public education in Canada, except in 

the case of the native Indian population, to the jurisdiction of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. A system of public elementary and secondary education, financed mainly 
by local school authorities but assisted by provincial grants, has developed in each 
province. ‘There are some private schools in all provinces (i.e., schools that are not 
conducted by publicly elected or publicly appointed boards and that are not 
financed out of public money) but their enrolment is not large in comparison with 
that of the public schools. At the level of higher education, six provinces each have 
a provincially supported university, and the remaining three each have one or more 
colleges supported out of provincial funds. 
; Table 2 of this Chapter gives statistics of enrolment in four different categories 
of educational institutions including Dominion Indian schools. Indian schools 
are treated more fully in Chapter XXVIII, Miscellaneous Administration, along 
with other information on Indian Affairs. 

School Attendance in Relation to Educational Siete of the Entire 
Population.{—School attendance data, collected annually, do not give the number 
of persons of school age who are not at school. Even the number of persons who, 
at a fixed date, report themselves as having been at school is not necessarily the 
same as the number of persons who attended school during the year. In a rapidly 
moving population the difference may be considerable. Much less do annual 
figures show the penetration of schooling into the population structure as a whole. 
In this respect a study of census data must be depended upon. 

Educational Status of the 1931 Population—In considering the educational 
status of those now living in Canada, not only present school attendance but school 
attendance as far back as 1861 must be considered, since the ages at which schooling 
took place may have been anywhere between 5 and 19 years for persons now 75 
years of age or over. Unfortunately, records of school attendance are not available 
for 1861 or 1891. From figures of other censuses, data are interpolated in Table 1 
so as to show the numbers of the present population who were of school age at each 
of those dates and an approximation of the educational status of the 1931 popu- 
lation is thus obtained, in spite of the fact that the figures are qualified by the 
several factors brought out in the footnotes to the table. 


* Revised, except for those parts otherwise indicated, by J. E. Robbins, M.A., Ph.D., Chief, Education 
Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch is concerned with compilin g and publishing 
comparable data relating to educational institutions throughout Canada, and to this end co-operates with 
the Provincial Departments of Education. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter 
X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Education’”’ 

tT Prepared by M.C. MacLean, M. ed F.S.S., Chief of Social Analysis, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Persons of the 1931 Population of School Age (5-19) and Persons Attending School 
in 1931, and at the Dates of the Seven Previous Decennial Censuses. 


Population of School Age. 
os ; Attending School. 
Year. lets ae Immigrant. Total. . 
No. No. No. No. p.c. 
TRUE Rpaearietan Ets RUS: Sey. ac ay, sa8 mata ee SH 3,017, 687 S4000 ln on Ogee 1,983,971 65-67 
1A Ee Nail a AMT RTM A an! pant a 2,188,938 227,622 | 2,416,560 || 1,483,042 61-37 
HOU Ste oe ,cntalahepeatere dean ates taretene Lomein te aie 1,394,569 244,785 1,639,354 867, 874 52-94 
TODS ERATE Ts airs Ge eerste Aetna 1eison2og 271,494 1,404, 749 733,700 52-23 
SON eA Pte Sk Se ind 7 e's ee RO Nt om 877,125 96,2312 973 ,3562 504, 1983 51-803 
TSI.» CRE A eae 606, 627 97, 653 2 704, 280? 361,9994 51-404 
LOCO ohne ces thes gro Re a oe ed 366, 044 65,5812 431, 6252 216,373 4 50-134 
TSG s. Siae,. Soest le ee 124, 666 26,4112 151,0772 74,0273 49-008 


1 The fact that it is impossible to separate repatriated Canadians from either the Canadian born or 
immigrants leads to a slight duplication. Not comparable with first four figures because it includes 
all immigrants 5-19 years of age arriving before 1901 whether they were in Canada at ages 5-19 or not. 
3 Kstimated. 4 School attendance figures for 1871 and 1881 are for all ages. 5Populations of 
Yukon and Northwest Territories are included in 1871 population. 

New School Curricula.—One of the noteworthy features of education in 
most of the English-language provinces during the past few years has been revision 
of the school curricula—the most thorough-going revisions in the hundred years of 
public education in Canada. Teachers are given much more freedom and responsi- 
bility in interpreting them; ‘activity programs’, ‘enterprises’ and ‘projects’ are en- 
couraged; the emphasis on health teaching, physical education, and social studies is 
substantially increased; the old 8-4 division of grades as between elementary and 
secondary education is changed to 6-3-3; and there is very much less use of depart- 
mental examinations to test successful completion of a year’s work. In some pro- 
vinces it is now possible to matriculate to university without a single examination 
external to the school. The old entrance-to-high school examination, obligatory for 
all students twenty years ago, is now taken by only about one-fourth of the students, 
considering the provinces together, and the proportion writing external examinations 
at the end of Grades IX and X is lower still. 


Changes in Rural Administration.—Another change in the educational 
structure, widely advocated and beginning to make its appearance, is the adoption of 
a larger unit of administration for rural schools. The typical unit of rural school 
administration in the past has been a community of a few dozen families responsible 
for raising independently the greater part of the money required to operate its 
schools. (For a description of the system of school administration, see pp. 960-962 
of the 1937 Year Book.) Difficulties in this system have long been obvious, and 
one province (Alberta) has now abandoned it. In a period of three years, beginning / 
in 1936, the Alberta Department of Education has brought its more than 3,000 rural 
school districts into some fifty school divisions for financial and administrative pur- 
poses. ‘T'wo or three similar units have been established in British Columbia, while 
Manitoba and Ontario, in some localities, are making headway in consolidating edu- 
cational services on a municipal or township basis, such as has been used in Quebec. 
For several years the Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Saskatchewan Departments 
of Education have been giving close attention to the possibility of developing larger 
units. 

Aduit Education.—Post-school education is a field that has received greatly 
increased attention in Canada during recent years. The Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, established in 1935, is one of the very few Dominion-wide educa- 
tional organizations maintaining full-time staffs. It is being financed largely by 
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grants from the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the provincial Departments 
of Education. The Director, at the annual meeting in 1938, reported that the number 
of people following more or less formal courses, apart from the regular school and 
university enrolment, was in the neighbourhood of 200,000. The Association aims 
to assist the various agencies whose work is represented by this enrolment, as well 
as to encourage more informal types of adult education. It is collaborating with 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, for instance, in its attempt to train leaders 
for listening groups and make radio a more influential educational factor. It is 
co-operating with the National Film Society and the Canadian Film Committee 
in the development of Canadian cultural and educational films. 


Some of the most distinctive work of Canadian universities has been done by 
their extension services on behalf of the population at large. The University of 
Alberta is outstanding in the variety of services offered, while others have won an 
international reputation for work of a specialized kind—notably St. Francis Xavier 
University in Nova Scotia with its more than one thousand study groups, which 
aim at bettering the economic and social condition of communities through the 
formation of co-operative enterprises. The extension service of the University of 
Toronto has given particular attention to assisting the Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation, which began as an Ontario organization but now has classes in large centres 
throughout the country. It is not possible to describe here the extent of adult 
education activities of the universities, but their increasing importance is indicated. 


The provincial Departments of Education, too, are giving greater attention to 
the educational needs of the adult population. The biennial conference of their 
representatives in 1938 (the Canadian Education Association) took adult education 
for its central theme. Owing in some measure to the Association’s interest in adult 
education, the Association was joined by Newfoundland and became the Canada 
and Newfoundland Education Association. 


Following upon the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education and the Canadian Legion of the British Empire Service 
League jointly undertook to organize educational facilities for men in the armed 
forces, both in Canada and abroad. 


Research in Education.—The many changes, completed or contemplated 
in Canadian education during recent years, have led educators to feel a greater need 
for scientific investigation of their problems, and, since most of the problems are 
common to a majority of the provinces, they have thought in terms of creating a 
medium through which they could collaborate in research. Plans have been on 
foot for a considerable period and resulted, during the early months of 1939, in the 
formation of a Canadian Council for Educational Research. This Council was 
supported by Departments of Education through the medium of the Canada and 
Newfoundland Education Association, by the provincial teachers’ organizations 
through the agency of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, and with assistance for 
the initial years, from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The Council is 
composed of seven members: five on a regional basis (one from each of British 
Columbia, the Prairie Provinces, Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces), 
the Director of Research for the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, and the Chief of 
the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


A record of the first topics proposed for the Council’s consideration indicates 
some of the problems currently to the fore in the minds of Canadian educators: 
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(1) relations between the school systems and occupations; (2) instruction by cor- 
respondence; (8) teacher training; (4) the selective character of Canadian education; 
(5) tests and examinations to measure the outcome of modern programs of study; 
(6) the development of educational records that will give the maximum amount of 
useful information; (7) the effectiveness and practicability of instruction by means 
of radio and visual materials. 


2.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions in Canada, by Provinces, School Year, 


1937-38. 
eee Prince Nova Ree . 
Type of Institution. Hina SagtiastliBeinawitle Quebec. Ontario. 
: No No No. No No 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools.... 18,191 116,438 90,998 585, 3871 672,696 
Evening SCHOOIS 0. : a. 1c eae he eee Nil 3, 689 1,775 17,874} 34,124 
Correspondence courseS............+.+- « 730 Nil Nil 2,800 
Spacial meboolat. Gs: hw. omati~ since «tues 413 - 1,443 2,324 
Wortaal SONOOIs. cose as sae thoreike et 8 306 292 3,370 1,087 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary day schools...............-.. 552 2,723 2,954 60,993) 12,297 
Business training schools............... 178 775 336 5,367 9,085 
Dominion Indian schools................ 15 444 337 1,742 4,631 
Universities and Colleges— . 
Preparatory COUTSCS........2+se0seccs 549 368 531 14,774 3,123 
Courses of university standard......... 108 2,417 1,332 11,827 18,647 
Other courses at university’............ Nil 10,443 253 12,974 17,550 
Totals: ccstosanits net seuspdack 19,588 138, 746 98,808 715,751 | 778,364 
Populations, 1938°..,...... Niessen ae 94,000 548, 000 445,000 | 3,172,000 | 3,731,000 
Saskat- British. | 
Manitoba. Ahdwanl Alberta. Galibin, Canada. 
; No No No. No No 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools.... 139,329 211,298 166, 664 120,360 |., 2,121,536 
EV VCE BCHOOLS voce estes cae oe 7,774 1,385 1,595 29, 836 98,052 
Correspondence CourseS..........e0s+0- Vy (lal 9,620 1,613 ' 4,058 20,532 
Special ScHOOle?! 4 cis tury cue ates lee ane 577 119 214 89 5,179 
Nopmdlschoulst nuevas Oe. 220 584 366 177 6,412 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary day schools.................. 5,011 1,897 3,222 4,968 94,617 
Business training schools............... 3,814 870 1,742 1,781 23,943 
Dominion Indian schools................ 2,567 2,465 2,017 4,072 18,7437 
Universities and Colleges— | 
Preparatory COUrseS. ......200ssss0c+ss 583 619 300 Nil 20, 847 
Courses of university standard......... 3,322 3,443 2,240 3,482 46,818 
Other courses at university‘......... ane. elakens 1,839 335 1,079 45,831 
Dot alors oo. ote Ed, WES ht hk 166,276 234,139 180,308 169,902 | 2,502,5108 
Repulations, 1938853. 705'27 i.e eR 720, 000 941,000 783 , 000 761,000 | 11,209,0009 
1 1936-37 figure. 2 Schools for the blind, deaf, or mentally defective. ‘These are boarding schools 
and many of the pupils are from provinces other than the one in which they are at school. 3 Included 
with ‘‘Universities and Colleges—Preparatory courses’’. 4 Includes also those in the Departmental 
summer schools for teachers in Ontario and British Columbia, not held at universities or colleges. 
5 Official estimates as at June 1, see p. 103. 6 Includes 175 in ordinary day schools for Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. 7 Includes 453 in Dominion Indian schools for Yukon and the Northwest 


Territories. 8 See footnotes 6 and 7. 9 Includes 14,000 estimated population for Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories. 
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Subsection 1.—Provincially Controlled Schools. 


An outline of the provincial systems of school administration is given at pp. 
960-962 of the 1937 Year Book. Summary statistics of these along with privately 
controlled schools, Dominion schools, and universities and colleges are given in 
Table 2. 


A table at p. 963 of the 1937 Year Book includes the record of annual enrol- 
ment by provinces from 1911 to 1935, together with the record of average daily 
attendance shown in Table 3 below. ‘The record of average daily attendance is the 
more comparable one, as between provinces, and probably the more significant for 
most purposes. Both figures have been practically at a standstill, or declining, in all 
provinces, for several years, because of the annually decreasing number of younger 
children entering the schools. The decrease would be much more pronounced 
were it not for the tendency of older children to remain in school longer. The 
extent of this latter trend is indicated at pp. 956-957 of the 1937 Year Book. 


3.—Average Daily Attendance in Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 
; 1921-38. 


Norr.—Figures for years previous to 1911 will be found at pp. 839-840 of the 1932 Year Book, and those 
from 1911 to 1920 at p. 963 of the 1937 edition. 


Year. } P.E.I.| N.S N.B. Que. Ont Man Sask. Alta B.C. Total. 
1921, 11,446 78, 238 49,714 | 401,655 | 450,656 86, 137 | 113, 412 89,401 68,597 || 1,349,256 
1922. 12,3388 79,410 51,668 | 426,466 | 475,591 95,433 | 119,041 | 100,515 75,528 || 1,435,990 
1923ee it os 83,472 53,745 | 426,935 | 482,068 98,787 | 130,499 | 103,612 77, 752 || 1,468, 633 
1924...| 11,783 79,509 58,366 | 430,185 | 496,673 | 103,775 | 139,782 | 104,003 79,262 || 1,503,338 
1925. 12, 259 80,318 58,397 | 448,741 | 508,044 | 104,312 | 144,650 | 105,978 82,721 || 1,540,420 
1926. 11, 823 80,446 58,731 | 448,252 | 512,175 | 106,809 | 152,430 | 108,881 85,293 || 1,564, 840 
1927. LL 77 81,426 61,070 | 452,757 | 528,485 | 106,793 | 157,392 | 112,401 88,306 || 1,600,407 
1928. 127123 82,591 62,205 | 461,228 | 585,691 | 114,270 | 157,207 | 116,245 91,760 }| 1,633,320 
1929. 12,144 84,275 63,312 | 468,537 | 583,334 | 116,766 | 161,658 | 120,229 94,410 || 1,704, 665 
1930. 12,201 85, 080 65,726 | 478,682 | 592,265 | 117,087 | 169,893 | 129,371 96,196 || 1,746,451 
1931. 125721 87,418 70,856 | 502,890 | 597,164 | 120,703 | 176,716 | 184,112 99,375 || 1,801,955 
1932. 13,119 89,513 71,423 | 518,921 | 606,867 | 122,843 | 176,916 | 136,711 | 103,510 || 1,839, 823 
1933. 13, 810 93, 866 72,204 | 525,215 | 614,357 | 121,190 | 175,002 | 137,558 | 104,978 }| 1,858, 180 
1934. 13,399 93,294 72,109 | 542,355 | 611,000) 120,314 | 175,457 | 189,155 | 103,408 || 1,870,491) 
1935. 13,496 90,565 70,757 | 539,441 | 609,269 | 117,379 | 175,323 | 186,202 | 104,824 || 1,857,256 
1936. 13,140 92,279 71,132 | 539,675 | 601,758 | 115,671 | 164,104 | 182,725 | 101,873 || 1,832,357 
1937, 13,313 92,713 72,6912] 541,681 | 605,778 | 117,244 | 165,465 | 133,109 | 104,044 || 1,846,038 
1938. 13,498 93;, 231 73,041 3 607,851 | 116,650 | 173,205 | 185,163 | 106,515 = 


1 Approximate. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 3 Not available. 


A record of the age distribution of pupils in the provincially controlled schools 
of all provinces is presented in Table 4. The ages of boys and girls are not shown 
separately, and it should be mentioned that there is a definite tendency for boys to 
leave school at earlier ages than girls. A table at p. 964 of the 1937 Year Book 
shows, for the -years 1911 to 1935, the comparative numbers of boys and girls in 


the secondary grades of seven provinces. 
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4.—Age Distribution of Pupils in Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 1938. 


Age. Pb Tl: N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man, Sask. Alta. 134} 
5 yearsorunder..| 187] 1,410 s] 13,244 623 | 1,122 251 72 
6. 1,011 | 6,924 ? 7,351 | 64,635)| 49’959 | 8,042] 8,611] 6,602 | 4,553 
7 1/646 | 10,349 | 8,877 |) 60,715 | 11,398 | 17,474 | 14,992 | 10,032 
g 17817 | 11,001] 8/951 63,540 | 12,237 | 19,979 | 16,376 | 10,587 
g « 1/787 | 11,009 | 8,930 62,822 | 12°099 | 21/112 | 15,810] 10,560 
10 « 17879 | 10,959 | 9/437 |!477,8471| 64/216 | 12,520 | 21,507 | 15,797] 10,618 
iin 1/747 | 10,607 | 8,954 63,162 | 12,430 | 20,577 | 15,493 | 10,681 
2 « 1/356 | 11,206 | 9/404 64,817 | 12,820 | 20/355 | 15,684 | 11/106 
3 1°747 | 11,207 | 8,593 65,165 | 12,814 | 20/210 | 15,647 | 11,346 
4 « 1,646 | 10,440 | 7,072 |\ 74 ogo/| 57,281 | 12,687 | 19,527 | 15,136 | 11,188 
15 11448 | 8,490 | 5,352 |f “4 45,850 | 9,999 | 15,264] 12/868 | 10,327 
ig « 722 | 6,202 | 3,571 |\ 99 apf] 30,311 | 7,562] 10,420] 9,132 | 8,596 
7 « 350 | 3,797 | 2,124 |f 2% 19,271| 4/979] 7,163] 6,313 | 6,143 
ig“ 149 | 1/909 | 1/037 10,789 | 1,598] 4,080] 3,908} 3,170 
19 44 661 BAA | 476 | 1,885 | 1,673 853 
20 « 4 186 104 |f % | 7,164 122 787 640 209 
21 years or over... 3 81 75 ( 67 677 342 134 
Totals, Classified! 18,043 | 116,438 | 90,173 | 644,175 | 671,306 | 131,773 | 210,750 | 166,664 | 120,175 
Unclassified... us| Nil 825 | Nil | 1,390 | 7,556 548 | Nil 185 


Technical Education.—Since the War of 1914-18 there has been a tendency 
toward diversity of instruction at the secondary level. The extent to which com- 
munities of various sizes have made provision for technical and commercial in- 
struction is noted below. 


Among the 35 cities in Canada with populations of more than 20,000, there are 
9 without day technical schools. Three of these—Verdun, Outremont, and West- 
mount—are within reach of the Montreal Technical School. The others in order of 
size are Winnipeg, Halifax, Sherbrooke, Sydney, Glace Bay, and Moncton, the last 
four being among the smaller cities of the group. Evening technical classes are held 
in practically the same number of larger cities, though not the same cities, those 
without them in this case being all in Ontario and Quebec. 


Among the 103 cities with populations of between 5,000 and 20,000 about one- 
fourth have day technical schools and a similar number have evening technical 
classes. In smaller centres day schools are extremely rare, considering that there 
are nearly 400 places with populations of between 1,000 and 5,000, with only half a 
dozen schools between them. A considerable number, however, provide evening 
instruction of a technical character. 


As information is not available concerning the number of centres offering com- 
mercial instruction in Quebec, reference can be made to only eight provinces. The 
chief difference to be noted, in comparison with the coverage of other technical 
instruction, is that.approximately twice as many towns and smaller cities include 
commercial courses in their high schools. There are privately owned business schools 
in quite a number of others, although they, too, are unusual in places with popula- 
tions smaller than 5,000. 


Enrolment in day technical schools has changed little for several years (an inter- 
esting situation in view of the fact that the academic high school enrolment has 
continued to increase) probably because the technical schools have been filled to 
capacity with no money available for their extension. Over a ten-year period 
technical students have increased proportionately more than academic students. 
They have approximately doubled while the others have increased by less than one- 
half. Even so, in the eight provinces only about one high school student in five is 
following a technical course. 
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The Technical Education Act.*—Under the provisions of the Technical Educa- 
tion Act of 1919, and amendments thereto, only the Province of Manitoba is now 
participating in grants, all other provinces having received their entire allotments. 
The ten-year period for which grants were made available by the Act of 1919 came 
to an end on Mar. 31, 1929. At that time, only the Province of Ontario had been 
paid the whole of its appropriation, and, by c. 8 of the Statutes of 1929, the other 
eight provinces were granted a further period of five years to earn the remainder of 
their respective shares. At the expiration of this extension several provinces still 
had substantia! sums to their credit and the Act was again extended at the 1934 
session of Parliament for another five-vear term. At the end of this term only the 
Province of Manitoba had an unexpended balance and once again that Province 
has, by c. 8 of the Statutes of 1939, been given another five years in which to earn 
the remainder of its original apportionment, which, at the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1939-40, amounted to $275,223. 

Teaching Stafis.—The teaching staffs of day schools under provincial control 
in Canada consisted, in 1938, of 73,937 teachers, 19,171 males and 54,766 females. 
All of the increase of 4,000 teachers since 1930 has been in the male class. Table 5 
summarizes statistics regarding rates of salary, except for Quebec where comparable 
data are not available. A separate report, “Elementary and Secondary Education 
in Canada, 1936-38” deals in detail with the classification of these teachers, the 
rates of salary paid, and their teaching experience. 


5 -—Teachers in All Provincially Controlled Schools, Classified According to Salary 
Received, for me Provinees, 1938. 


Prince ae 

Wore New : : Saskat- British 
S j 
Salary. aera Scotia. |Brunswick Ontario. |Manitoba. chewan. Alberta. Columbia. 

Less than $400..... 76 147 102 76 50 262 -Nil Nil 

$ 400 -$ 499..... 316 786 767 214 488 2,079 Si sf 

500 - 599..... 115 TW 594 1,071 1,000 2,035 21 s 

600 -— — 699..... 67 366 253 38,436 490 1,011 607 me 
LOO; =F 799) ape 34 240 212 2,286 pe 451 WeDe 353 
800 - 899..... 32 196 122 1,794 208 283 1,703 450 
900 - 999..... 9 166 91 1,436 238 264 503 368 
1,000 - 1,099..... 3 166 50 1,356 152 138 268 293 
1,100 - 1,199..... 2 139 115 969 106 2} 166 270 
1.200 - 1,299 arte, 1 136 89 833 Zo ass 121 185 313 
1,300 — 1,399..... Nil 56 137 650 99 113 99 Aad 
1,400 - 1,499..... 4 33 29 649 Del 89 120 235 
1,500 - 1,599..... 6 Pp) 16 782 141 66 130 167 
1,600 - 1,699..... Nil 32 24 497 52 56 167 468 
1,700 -— 1,799..... : 19 0) h44 147 45 114 82 
1,800 ~- 1,899..... 1 Vi 19 512 31 28 91 97 
1,900 - 1,999..... Nil 13 25 412 35 48 59 70 
2,000 - 2,099..... we 10 tt 320 34 29 41 68 
2°100 - 2,199... “ AG 5 15 388 21 17 Bi 73 
2,200 -— 2,299..... Ms 10 16 1,021 58 17 31 61 
2,300 - 2,399..... - 10 6 278 15 14 30 60 
2,400 - 2,499..... A a 11 196 16 6 27 4] 
2-600 = 2,599... 3 vs si Nil 254 4 24 30 36 
2,600 - 2,699 s 4 2 176 12 iS) 12 67 
OF 100' = 12.190. s c < 4 2 197 36 2 49 25 
2,800 -— 2,899 oe Nil 3 222 Nil 8 7 28 
2,900 - 2,999..... “ 2 Nil 166 3 1 15 89 
3,000 - 3,499..... “i a 1 501 21 8 68 oe 
3,500 - 3,999..... «“ 1 1 356 1 Nil 15 15 
4,000 or over...... os Nil Nil Buf 4 “ Nil 1 
Unspecified...,... (4 9 s 21 4] 60 5 25 
Totals........ 669 | 3,393 25 ter 21,650 4,156 7,401 5,866 4,035 


Financial Statistics.—Table 6 presents records of the finances of the boards 
operating the provincial schools, in a comparable way, in so far as this can be done 
with existing records. 

* Revised by W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister, Department of Labour. 
89187—624 
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6.—Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Schools in Canada, by Provinces, 
1926, 1931, and Recent Fiscal Years. 


Norr.—The receipts shown in the following table do not include any amounts raised by loans, or the 
sale of bonds or debentures, as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by 


local taxation. 


With the exception of the Maritime Provinces, for which the information is not available, 


the total debenture indebtedness of the schools of each province is given annually, thus showing the net 


increase or decrease per year. 


Figures for 1914 to 1925 will be found at pp. 985-987 of the 1986 Year Book 


and those for intervening years from 1926 at pp. 967-969 of the 1937 edition and p. 989 of the 1938 edition. 


Govern- 
ment 
Grants. 


Province 
and 
Year. 


Prince Edward Island— $ 

1926 242 3362 
258,905 2 
265, 723 2 
271,934 2 


365, 2192 
509, 4622 
631, 233 2 
663, 4212 
688, 073 2 


511,3502 
459 , 0292 
462,1822 
505, 0212 
519, 639 2 


993,509 
1,429, 033 
1,137,886 


1,091,151 
1,310,587 

972,277 
1,128, 656 


2,722, 702 


Taxation 
within 
School 


Administra- 
tive Units. 


$ 
171,650 
189,444 
199,172 
170,509 


2,393,155 
2,657,780 
2,604, 137 
2,590, 733 
2,650, 580 


2,263, 082 
2,467,510 
1,964, 287 
2,077,475 


15, 647,512 
18, 697, 183 
19, 002,389 
17,752, 626 


30,903, 9254 
39,544,3764 
33,548, 1554 
30,930, 987 4 
37,411, 6484 


7,302,0445 
7,675, 8795 
6,091, 8955 
7,890,4715 


10, 696, 154 
8,114,719 
6,075,000 
5,050, 000 
5,369, 000 


8,241,715 
8,931, 880 
7,489, 823 
7,738,066 
8, 060, 275 


5,095,420 
6,226, 661 
5,623,115 
6,315,902 
6, 668, 404 
7,009,070 


1 Includes tuition fees where these are recorded. 
in the Maritime Provinces, and, in New eee BGS: grants made to schools by the Vocational Education 
‘The Ontario figures include the township grant towards 

5 In the rural municipalities of Manitoba about three- 


Board. 3 Record not available. 


the salaries of rural public school teachers. 


School 
Board 
Revenue 
from 


Counties. 


$ 
Nil 

6 

“ 


497, 229 
493 , 533 
483,185 
477, 265 
479,063 


213, 066 
210,500 
223,493 
224,451 
225, 244 


1,774,592 
3,100, 225 
2,195,651 
2,173, 659 
2,003, 486 


Total 
Current 
Revenue 


Recorded.! 


$ 
413,986 
448,349 
464, 895 
442,443 


3, 255, 603 
3, 660,775 
3,718,555 
3,731,419 
3,817,716 


2,987,498 

3,187,039 

2,649,962 

2,806, 947 
3 


17,271, 783 
20,742,951 
20,735,404 
19,754, 490 


37,605,519 
49,351,714 
40,482,922 
38, 104, 646 
39,415, 134 


8,393,195 
8,986, 466 
7,064,172 
9,019,127 


13,111,829 
11,015, 486 
7,840,354 
6,945, 1816 
7,679, 660 


9,491,130 
10,599, 204 
9,063, 248 
9,385,328 
9,841,294 


7,476, 088 
9,083 , 037 
7,798, 734 
8,772,274 
9, 282,385 
9,731,772 


Debenture 
Indebted- 
ness. 


ie 
= 
= 


4,961, 800 
4,904, 200 
3 ; 


50,413,950 
65, 886, 105 
82,919, 989 
79, 275,399 


71,061,955 
88,781,934 
79,570,591 
76, 623, 629 
67,521,000 


14,790,474 
15,006,997 
14,590, 064 
14, 805, 883 


11,9383, 064 
15,945,934 
13,526, 765 
12,279, 162 
13,406, 617 


10,704, 634 
12,026, 157 
9,883, 239 
8,542, 168 
8,006, 090 


12,101,417 

15, 936, 753 

14,922, 884 

14,127,303 

14, 440,995 
3 


Adminis- 
trative 
Units 
Operating 


Schools. 


No. 


6, 600 


811 
762 
763 
741 
721 


2 Includes contributions to teachers’ salaries 


fifths of the school support is equalized by a uniform rate. levied over the whole municipality. 
vised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 
to perform many of the administrative duties formerly confined to the rural school districts, though the 
districts retain their identity for certain purposes. 


6 Re- 


7 Larger ‘‘school divisions’ are being established 


Ee —— a 
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Subsection 2.—Private Schools. 


Private Elementary and Secondary Schools.—There are numerous schools 
in each province except Quebec doing work similar to that of the ordinary provinci- 
ally controlled schools, but that are not publicly financed or administered and hence 
are not included in Subsection 1. Except in Quebec, the private schools have 
from about 2 to 4 p.c. of the elementary and secondary pupils in the different 
provinces. In Quebec the proportion is about 10 p.c., but most of these schools are 
subsidized by the Provincial Government and reports include a record of them 
similar to, and in some cases (as of average daily attendance) inseparable from, the 
records of publicly controlled schools. Thus their statistics are of necessity included 
in Subsection 1. Table 7, however, shows their enrolment at intervals from 1921, 
the year in: which the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced the collection of reports from private schools. A directory of the schools 
is included in the “Annual Survey of Education, 1936’. 


7.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada, by Provinces, 
1921, 1926, 1931, and 1936-38. 


Nors.—Figures for intervening years are given at p. 970 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Year. IZA IRS N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 
TWO2e eae AA 682 | 3,047 | 2,607 | 54,671 | 9,961] 3,149] 1,608 | 2,274 | 3,159 | 81,158 
LU DAT ea een YS eee & 580 2,956 | 38,528 | 54,767 | 10,126 4,534 2,358 2,281 4,624 | 85,754 
AE i eee aly rae 570 2,746 | 38,625 | 57,320 | 12,214 | 5,864 2,853 2,944 5,276 | 93,412 
ADSGE4. 2h. eae, 547 | 3,044 2,784 | 55,775 | 11,612 5,131 2,003 3,083 4,568 | 88,547 
Me de See teichs cecravec « 597 2,977 2,395 | 57,031 | 12,046 9,157 1,931 3,594 4,686 | 90,414 


MBS, Ae 552 | 2,728 | 2,954 | 60,993 | 12,297 | 5,011 | 1,897 | 3,222 | 4,968 | 94,617 


Business Colleges.—There are private schools in fields of education other than 
elementary and secondary, the most numerous group working in the field of business 
and commercial education. A record of enrolment from this group also has been 
collected by the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1921. 


8.—Enrolment in Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges) in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1921, 1926, 1931, and 1936-38. 


Norr.—Figures for intervening years are given at p. 971 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Year. PAE Laie NS: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 
UO oes ernie s 85 1,280 740 | 4,319 | 14,537 | 3,538 1,333 2,216 1,986 | 30,034 
1 LU oe A 114 766 722 2,743 | 10,314 3,502 1,436 | 2,739 2,230 | 24,566 
ROS) CRE ice ees 140 775 671 2,807 9,732 3,087 1,400 1, 629 2,180 | 22,421 
LOBG Ska we ewan é 175 585 366 3,218 6, 790 Papell) 873 1,527 1,197 17,504 
LOR Cate oe 188 720 Slomeetel oo le GD4o | oy Loe 912 | 1,641 | 1,853 | 20,532 
HOSS leer ce hae. 173 775 336 5,367 9,085 3,814 870 1,742 1,781 23,943 


Subsection 3.—Higher Education. 


Editions of the Year Book previous to 1938 include considerable current 
information on universities and colleges, concerning enrolment, graduates, teaching 
staffs, and finances. For example, at pp. 971-978 of the 1937 Year Book the en- 
rolment and number of graduates of individual schools of higher education for the 
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year 1934-35 are presented and reference is made to previous editions of the Year 
Book in which statistics regarding the finances, staffs, etc., of these institutions are 
given. Statistics of this nature may be consulted in the report “Higher Education in 
Canada 1936-38”, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Trends in Current Revenue since 1921.—Recorded revenues rose from less 
than $10,000,000 in 1921 and 1922 to almost $14,000,000 in 1931, then after de- 
clining for four years, rose again to their present level of $15,000,000. Since the 
decline of 1931 began, heavy deficits have been shown by many of the institutions. 
Evidence of these having been met to some extent by the use of capital funds is to 
be found in the final column of the Table 9 showing value of endowments and other 
revenue-yielding property. 

Important changes have taken place in the sources of revenue. These are 


summarized by the following percentages :— 
P.C. of Total Revenue 


Contributed. 
1921. 1939. 
Government erantsi ec cde eee. tees min chan hae Te meets eed Sens geet 49-8 42-2 
Htudentlces Me sk Ses Sekielhwe CF A ee Ma ie, 8 otek Se eae gale See 20-1 32-7 
Endowments... 6 s.c'e hs ae I Rh Pea Fee SEAR ER go ects ves 16-4 13-2 
Miscellaneous (including religious bodies)...............0000ceeeeeee 13-7 11-9 
AW SOUTCES Raa ryn ese spteaneednecls Mash contain eer Coe Dore eeeie ae 100-0 100-0 


Students have been called upon to provide a decidedly increased proportion 
of the money required to operate the universities, while other sources of revenue— 
provincial grants, interest, etc.—have declined, relatively, at approximately equal 
rates. This is a trend that, unaccompanied by any substantial increase in funds 
available for student aid, tends to make financial means, rather than intellectual 
ability, the basic qualification for a university education in Canada. 


From the matriculation scholarships and bursaries at present available only 
one student per hundred of each year’s high school graduating class can receive 
financial assistance, i.e., only one in seven or eight of those who enter university. 
The others must rely on private means—with some exceptions, such as those at 
present benefiting from student aid under the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training 
Program. 

Even in provincial universities in Canada, in normal times, students have not 
been admitted without fees as is still the practice in some of the state universities” 
in the United States and other countries. In the latest ten years the increase in 
tuition fees for a year in the Arts course at the provincial universities has ranged from 
37 p.c. to 200 p.c., averaging about 80 p.c. for the 7,000 students concerned. 


The prospect of equality in educational opportunity for persons of equal ability 
—the generally accepted ideal of democracy—seems more and more remote. 


University and College Revenues in 1939.—The current revenue of the 
universities and colleges (about $15,200,000 in 1939), recorded in Table 9, is ex- 
clusive of income from board and lodging. However, it does not all represent 
revenue for the purpose of higher education. Some of the colleges have preparatory 
departments, and most of the larger universities spend considerable parts of their 
incomes on extension services for the general public. Deduction of such sums, 
and addition of an estimate for the unreported institutions (with 20 p.c. of total 
enrolment) would indicate that the total amount available for operation of places 
of higher education in Canada was between $17,000,000 and $18,000,000 for the 
academic year ended in 1939. 
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A better appreciation of the significance of this amount may be gained by 
considering it in relation to support for some other educational or cultural institutions. 
It is equivalent to about one-half of the receipts of motion picture theatres, about 
one-third of the sum required to produce our newspapers and magazines, or one- 
eighth of the amount contributed to the support of elementary and secondary 
schools. 


Capital Resources.—The value of university plants (sites, buildings, and 
equipment) almost doubled between 1921 and 1932, with an average annual increase 
of nearly $4,000,000 in the institutions reported. Since 1932 there has been little 
change, making the 18-year average less than $2,500,000 per year. 


As might be expected, additions to endowment did not keep pace with additions 
to plant. A certain amount of construction continued into the depression years, 
but the market crash of 1929 was apparently decisive in stopping additions to endow- 
ment. The average annual increase in property other than plant was about 
$1,500,000 over the 18 years. The nominal value, in fact, doubled from the 
$28,000,000 of 1921, but its earning power, in terms of interest and dividends, in- 
creased by only about one-third. 


The increase in capital resources of all kinds, over the 18-year period, was 
$4,000,000 per year—from $76,000,000 to $148,000,000. 


§.—Financial Statistics of Universities and Colleges in Canada, 1921-39. 


Nors.—This table provides a record of the annual income since 1921 of the larger universities and many 
of the collegesin Canada. The institutions omitted are mainly those conducted by religious orders, where 
teachers receive little or no salary, and the financial returns consequently do not present a comparable 
record. Those included have enrolled approximately 80 p.c. of the full-time students of university grade 
throughout the period. 


Value of 
Current Income. Capital 
Resources. 
Year. eT) Sey ee re Rs Deficits.?|Surpluses? 
rom overn- : ; 
Endow- | ment Pak foe 299 Total. Plant.3 Baton : 

ident! ena ees. aneous. ment. 

$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 
1921. 1,497 4,522 1,826 1,244 9,089 80 194 48,124 28,328 
1922... 1,709 4,811 1,974 1,295 9,789 96 275 52,784 So,olo! 
1923.... 1,848 5,186 2,070 1,063 10,167 148 191 56,461 36,394 
1924.... 1,934 5,141 2,077 1,457 10, 609 192 100 59,765 39,724 
1925.2... 1,924 5,038 2,114 1,562 10, 638 247 214 61, 665 39,744 
1926.... 2,148 5,471 2,380 1;236- i235 192 132 65, 708 42,157 
Py eae 2,183 5,860 2,473 1,233 11, 749 262 139 68,158 43,842 
1928.... 2,293 6,132 2,810 Teor y 12,446 379 255 70,480 44,577 
1929S 2,340 6,195 3,030 ape lod 12,759 426 213 71,639 48,554 
1930 =: 2,344 6,529 3,142 1,637 13, 652 507 311 74, 865 48,112 
106h4.2 2,258 6,925 3,029 1,455 13,961 600 126 82,403 48,459 
10522>>: 2.135 6,578 3,615 1,453 13,781 931 85 89,017 50,172 
1933... .; 1,933 5,972 3,992 1,540 13,437 462 156 89,961 49,274 
1934.... 1,924 5,587 3,975 1,625 13,111 610 175 89, 635 52,339 
1935: 1,879 5,635 3,919 1,483 12,916 600 93 89,973 53,939 
1936: ... 1,950 5,359 4,457 535 13,301 543 115 88,541 54,378 
1937.52. 1,986 5,883 4,616 1,396 13,881 406 142 89,111 49,918 
1938705. 2,099 6,040 4,784 1,739 14, 662 555 102 90, 867 56, 685 
1939.... 2,017 6,417 4,977 1,807 15,218 676 45 91,342 57,070 

1 Board and lodging not included. 2 Combined deficits or surpluses of schools reporting. 3 Site, 


buildings, and equipment. 


Graduates from Schools of Higher Education.—The number of university 
graduates since 1923 or 1924, when the abnormalities of enrolment resulting from 
the War of 1914-18 had practically disappeared, has increased by about 50 p.c. 
Nearly 3 p.c. of the young people growing up in Canada to-day become university 
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graduates—about 4 p.c. of the young men and 1-5'p.c. of the young women. ‘The 
proportion receiving degrees in Arts or Science is now nearly double that of fifteen 
years ago, but in several of the other faculties the proportion has not increased at 
all, and in some has definitely fallen. 


It is of interest to recall that university education for women in Canada began 
only within the lifetime of the older generation still living. According to the ar- 
chives of the Canadian Federation of University Women, it was not until about 
1850 that women were first admitted to a university course in Canada, and only 
about 50 years ago that the practice became general. 


There has been no tendency in post-War years for women to increase their 
enrolment in such professional lines of study as medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, law, 
theology, or missionary courses. A few appear in the record of every branch of 
study into which enrolment can be divided, except forestry, but they have held 
in the main to Arts, including Science and Commerce, and to Education, Social 
Service, and Public Health. Altogether they constitute about one-fourth of uni- 
versity graduates, but their proportion of the total has not tended to increase notice- 
ably since the abnormal enrolment of returned soldiers came to an end in the early 
1920’s. Their proportion is highest in Ontario and the western provinces. 


10.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, 1930-38. 
Norg.—For figures from 1920-29, see pp. 993-997 of the 1938 Year Book. 


GRADUATES IN ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, AND COMMERCE. 


Year. Bachelors of Bachelors of Bachelors of Total 
Arts. Science (in Arts.) Commerce.2 as 
Total. | Women. Total. | Women. Total. | Women. oe Women. 
I9S0R acs codons 2,499 989 237 38 134 lye 2,870 1,044 
TO SIMA Rats cinwrcee 2,474 981 252 45 169 17 2,895 1,043 
1932. ee aethe ae Se 2,629 1,020 277 41 199 15 3,105 1,076 
LOSS a. Oe. 2,881 1,143 259 35) 244 32 3,384 17210 
LOSE ee ae cs Wh 3,081 ito 7 293 45 241 33 3,615 1,235 
1OS5R BN ct). eek eh 3,034 1,162 288 39 200 26 3,522 1, 227, 
LOSOM RS. ch eee Sta 7G 1,168 320 45 202 25 3, 697 1,238 
TOSS. oc. hee ee 3,342 1,168 280 28 211 23 3,833 1,219 
1938S ORE. cP. eee 3,364 1,187 297 41 221 23 3, 882 1,251 


GRADUATES IN APPLIED SCIENCE. 


Bachelors of Applied Bachelors of . ‘Bachelors of 
Year. Science or Engineering. Architecture. Forestry. Totals. 
Total. | Women. Total. | Women. | Total. | Women. eon Women. 

TOS07 Gr ote tae 384 1 25 Nil 44 Nil 453 1 
LOST Beech OU 418 Nil 24 4 41 se 483 Nil 
LOS2i eer. otis teehee 439 1 22 1 32 < 493 iQ 
LOSS meemrecetoyeta cake 554 1 32 Nil 27° . 613 1 
LDSS icon 624 2 31 « 32 $ 687 2 
OOD ica ote eee 642 1 21 2 37 oa 700 3 
1OSGiareenwees eee 564 2 53 Nil 21 ss 638 2 
pL RE aks ys ee F 536 1 26 2 17 ef 579 By 
DSS Steaks aie or: 604 ‘Nil 36 6 18 sf 659 6 

1 Includes Bachelors of Letters and of Social Science. 2 Includes Bachelors of Accountancy and 
of Tonia Science. 3 Includes diplomas in architecture from the Schools of Fine Arts of Montreal 
and Quebec. 
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10.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, 1930-38—continued. 


GRADUATES IN AGRICULTURE, VETERINARY SCIENCE, 
AND HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


B hel f Agri Grad oe aoe 
achelors of Agri- raduates in of House- 
Year. cultural Science. Veterinary Science. hold Totals. 
Science. 
Total. | Women. | Total. | Women. | Women. aie Women. 
exes. 
(Co ek a 8 oe 131 1 21 Nil 122 274 123 
TRUE S hemlet A 8 OR ae. Saale 160 2 28 hs 112 300 114 
LOGS eee ett h sles Mite ce 150 1 34 § 146 330 147 
DORON ate Reece Cee 198 Z ou is 137 372 139 
LOSR Ae dis Bete cc sates Sees 215 2 36 yy 164 415 166 
LOSD. pee Sine ee beers 243 10 52 7 128 423 138 
WOS Gcetare eee to ee Poke tae 238 7 53 S 138 429 145 
JOS Tit ee. J aa Ae ens Ss 216 3 40 bf 162 418 165 
POSS Mie re OuOR re Boe a ck sshieuaiens 232 5 62 1 184 478 190 
TEACHER DIPLOMAS AND GRADUATES IN EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL SERVICE. 
Teachers’} Degrees in Librarians’ Physical Social 

Year. Dip- | Education or Degrees or Training Service Totals. . 

lomas. Pedagogy. Diplomas. Diplomas. Diplomas. 


Total. | Total. |\Women.| Total. |Women.} Total. |Women.| Total. |Women. Both Women.! 


Sexes. 
1930... 523 We 31 36 36 41 41 20 20 697 128 
1931... 581 60 ‘19 39 37 45 45 18 18 743 119 
1932°. | 744 72 21 48 oe 4] 41 65 51 960 159 
Osan 807 | 56 18 53 pan ss ve 25 25 48 49 989 136 
1934... 810 74 14 61 58 24 24 36 36 || 1,005 132 
1935... 649 61. 18 54 53 26 20 48 44 838 140 
1936... 584 100 25 66 63 21 20 45 39 816 147 
1937... 517 108 19 43 - 342 31 29 65 55 764 145 


1938... 508 114 17 7 78 | 33 33 71 59 805 187 


GRADUATES IN MEDICINE AND RELATED STUDIES. 


Diplomas 
Post. in Physio- 


: ’ therapy 
Year. Medical Dentists. Pharmacists. Graduate and Totals. 

Doctors. Nurses Occupa- 

Diplomas.? ‘Gonal 

Therapy. 

Total. |Women.| Total. |Women.| Total. |Women.| Women. Women. Bd Women. 

LOS? 518 Gal 114 1 204 11 oe DE 27 974 181 
URS eee 535 26 90 Nil 208 10 122 20 975 178 
US Be 511 P34 78 ce 208 12 159 24 975 219 
ABD. F oie 483 25 70 1 162 10 174 95 914 235 
1984.2... 488 18 83 92 160 | 9 125 1 857 155 
AGB ores. 472 20 80 1 150 13 150 6 858 190 
LSS Sie 497 ot 106 Nil 190 10 191 oF ele Ol 249 
OR fe nie 511 22 113 se 164 14 166 31 985 233 


tb ee ae 544 15 98 1 157 19 162 31 992 228 


1 Excludes teachers’ diplomas. 2 Includes 12 to 24 dental nurses annually. 
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10.— Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, 1930-38—concluded. 


GRADUATES IN LAW AND THEOLOGY. 


tgs 
oman 

: From Protestant 
Year. From Law Schools. i whe hat Theological Colleges. 


Colleges. 


Total. Women. eT Gial: “Protal, Women. 


269 161 16 


1930. covey sees ivy te eer tyes ie eae petra ye 211 8 

LOSES Aeda Teles coe re eas eatebeieere Sankt tee gies gree 223 5 245 189 18 
Lh See ie SSE naeL, ed SOA I | 2 EOE Ro 235 8 265 173 15 
LOSS So ciara dos SPapeerccs Aes ale a ees Cie aero BS ae CEN ais 213 7 258 162 17 
IR BE eR Oe A een reek CT PRRTREINS OURS cr een Om 5 aN 209 8 288 202 20 
WOSO 2 Seer ea ak a Ae od Meu o tae Sen Nee ER eee Kees 238 11 289 202 15 
LOS Ghia «bars erates Nos atts stomar drat were Gai emretpate 209 7 310 174 16 
DOS T has ec a f weet ee iw ae Meee, Mean oneebens Suara fe te are seas see 236 7 338 183 19 
MOBBEN LIN: Be gies Sheet, Meron Hee Merete ones ach Nr name 239 7 


343 165 18 


POST-GRADUATE AND HONORARY DEGREES. 


Year. Honorary Doctorates Masters of Masters of 
Doctorates. in Course. Arts.! Science.2 
Total. | Women. | Total. | Women. | Total. | Women. | Total. | Women. 
198 Osetee ie Re renee 127 i 61 7 238 78 68 a 
LOST aedeeeaceste eee 95 Nil 46 7 274 94 93 4 
LOS Zeer een ens 78 2 80 11 239 80 124 5 
TOSS aeeae are et vee 102 Nil 87 9 287 101 145 a 
LOS 4 ee eee ee ane 96 sd 89 11 254 87 134 4 
LOSS tas eee eeuee eee 76 5 ay 4 254 93 115 7 
LOS GRRE Rete re cee 100 2 68 5 252) 73 133 3 
OR eee eaten oe 129 4 78 7 265 70 107 8 
LOSS cert fae es 94 5 79 9 268 80 116 5 
Bachelors Licentiates Other Post- 
of (except in Graduate Degrees Totals. 
Ve Divinity. Theology). and Diplomas.3 
ar. Erie Witairis ht, eS he NO PN aia a ce a eS 4 
Both 
Total. Total. | Women. | Total. | Women. Senn Women. 
LOS OR ar accsantatae Malcrreece reat 41 94 1 107 Nil 736 91 
LOST Re rare ete na ee eee 37 91 2 100 2 736 109 
NUR Paki gh: GRD AR oP 33 130 2 107 2 791 102 
LOSS RI Erica ete ite cents 32 97 4 97 Nil 847 121 
19S 4 Wa kU, Sen. se Se eens 46 129 16 108 5 856 123 
LOSGS Foes ac aren mrorsicte Rion Ie Ms cher 36 112 if 95 3 765 117 
NOS Bestest cine eteree ee cree 43 100 7 90 Nil 786 90 
LOST See ae ie Bigs ik Hee eee eaten 45 121 4 88 8 833 101 
LOSS cf oes ee ee, Pe 35 121 3 90 il 803 113 


ESTIMATES OF STUDENTS RECEIVING FIRST DEGREES. 


Year. Grand Totals.4 Deductions for Duplication. Net Totals. 
Total. Men. Women. Total. Men. Women. Total. Men. Women. 

19380....; 5,185 3,839 1,346 467 453 14 4,718 3,386 1,332 
193 Teil wonZgO 3,952 1,338 449 437 12 4,841 3,515 1,326 
19828... 5, 552 4,109 1,443 459 447 12 5, 093 3, 662 1,431 
1933.... 5,891 4,307 1,584 440 428 12, 5,451 3,879 1,572 
1984... 6, 272 4, 687 1,585 479 467 12 5, 798 4,220 1,573 
1935. ... 6, 226 4,648 1,578 460 449 11 5, 766 4,199 1,567 
193659. 6,441 4,834 1, 607 455 444 11 5,986 4,390 1,596 
EVs 6,541 4,926 1,615 505 493 12 6,036 4,433 1,603 
1938.... 6, 663 4,989 1,674 528 516 12 6,135 4,473 1, 662 

1 Includes M. Com. and M. Ed. or M. Peed. 2 Includes M.A. Sc., M.S.A., M.Se.F., M. Arch., 
M.V.Sc., M.Sc. Dent., M. Surgery (where conferred separately). 3 Except diplomas for teachers, 
and theologians. 4 Not including diplomas in Education and Social Service, a few other diplomas, 


post-graduate and honorary degrees. 
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Section 2.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada. 


The signal for the practical application of science and invention to industry 
on a wide scale was given between 1750 and 1800 when the steam engine, supple- 
mented by the inventions of Hargreaves, Compton, and Cartwright, revolutionized 
the textile industry, then transportation, and finally all industry and gave to 
Britain the lead that placed her in the vanguard of industrial progress. But for 
many years the scientific point of view was not understood and scientists were 
pictured as absent-minded men who had little or no conception of the practical details 
of everyday life. As late as 1794, Lavoisier, the great chemist, lost his head at the 
guillotine because, in the words of the President of the Court, “the Republic has 
no need for chemists’. 


In Canada, the need for co-ordinated research was not widely recognized until 
the War of 1914-18. It is true that Canadians had shown initiative and marked 
ability in many fields of scientific investigation in which individual research was 
necessary but, taken by and large, industry itself was not alive to the benefits that 
science could give. From the early years of the War, however, enterprising 
Canadian manufacturers found opportunities for entering upon new lines of 
manufacture with practical control of the market at a time when agriculture was 
booming, prices were abnormally high, and imports of competitive goods were shut 
off. This was Canada’s industrial opportunity. Naturally, factory methods be- 
came more specialized and a high degree of administrative and mechanical efficiency 
was attained, but the times and the conditions were not such as to stimulate interest 
in research methods. ‘The sheer independence and initiative of the Canadian manu- 
facturer was enough of itself to bring success. 


After 1918, the application of research was imperative if Canadian industry was 
to retain the lead it had won, but the incentive was often lacking: competition was 
keener and the manufacturer had to cut his costs to the limit in order to survive 
the successive periods of post-war depression. It was during this time that 
pressure on the Government for help was greatest. For Government aid to be 
effective, however, it was necessary to enlist the active support of the industrialist, 
without undermining his independence and initiative, or chaining him to the routine 
of government administration. 


Up to this time the improvement of old and the discovery of new industrial 
processes had depended on the initiative of the manufacturer; now they depended on 
the co-operation of progressive industry with science and the practical application 
of the results obtained in the laboratories of scientific men. Yet difficulties had to 
befaced. Under the present economic system, such efforts must not be too central- 
ized. Manufacturers who carry on their own research work are legitimately jealous 
in their effort to keep the results to themselves. Yet the Government can help even 
in the most exclusive fields by promoting scientific research along generally useful 
lines and: handing the results over to industry as a whole or, again, by assisting in 
the solution of individual problems of national importance, as in the case of the 
separation of radium from Great Slave Lake ores, carried out by the Mines and 
Resources Department in co-operation with Eldorado Mines in 1933. All considera- 
tions point to the necessity for co-operation along such lines wherever possible. 
If industries engaged in the production of similar articles can be brought to improve 
their product continually by their own systematic efforts, then the ability of the 
Government to make joint contributions through the channels of governmental 
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research is greatly facilitated. It was to achieve these ends that the research 
facilities of the various Departments of the Dominion Government and, latterly, 
the National Research Council were organized in Canada. Because of the wide- 
spread and varied activities of the National Research Council in co-operation with 
departmental, institutional, and industrial organizations throughout Canada, its 
work is dealt with first. 


Subsection 1.—The National Research Council.* 


The National Research Council was established in 1916 as a result of the realiz- 
ation that a modern industrial country, particularly in time of war, must have its 
research facilities and resources organized and correlated. Following the lead of 
the United Kingdom, there was established in 1916 an Honorary Advisory Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research. The work of the Council increased rapidly 
during the years of peace and when war broke out in 1939 its function as the scientific 
arm of the Government became increasingly apparent and in a few weeks the normal 
peace-time program had been transformed very largely into or deferred in favour of 
war projects which, of course, cannot be discussed in detail at the present time. 


For some years following its establishment the National Research Council was 
not equipped with a laboratory of its own and functioned only as a consulting and 
co-operating agency, giving financial aid and leadership in the organization of 
research and ensuring: the most efficient use of the various laboratories and technical 
staffs’available in universities, departments of government, and industry. ‘To-day 
the Council has its own laboratories in Ottawa that enable it to fulfil its responsi- 
bility more efficiently, but it also continues to work in the closest co-operation with 
all organizations interested in research and to consult and co-operate with research 
workers throughout Canada and the Empire. The consultative and co-operative 
efforts are facilitated by associate committees and by means of assisted researches 
and scholarships. 


The Council proper consists of fifteen members selected from men prominent 
in scientific and industrial work in Canada. They are appointed by the Governor 
in Council on the recommendation of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research under which the National Research Council operates. 
The Minister of Trade and Commerce is Chairman of this Privy Council Committee. 


The National Research Council meets four times a year to review past work and 
plan future projects. 


The technical staff is organized in four laboratory divisions, each under a director 
and each responsible for investigations that fall into the categories suggested by the 


division titles, which are: Biology and Agriculture; Chemistry; Mechanical Engineer- | 


ing; and Physics and Electrical Engineering. Co-operation between divisions is easily 
arranged and a group of workers with a wide variety of training and experience can 
be quickly assembled to work on any problem that arises. 


In order to provide for the better collection, collation, and issue of scientific 
information and the general planning of co-operative investigations through com- 
mittees, a Research Plans and Publications Section has been organized, the Officer- 
in-Charge reporting to the President direct. This Section has charge of the library 
and is responsible for the Canadian Journal of Research issued monthly by the 
Council. 


* Prepared in the Research Plans and Publications Section of the National Research Council, Ottawa. 


hee « 
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There is also a Codes and Specifications Section which is chiefly concerned with 
the work of the Canadian Government Purchasing Standards Committee and the 
National Building Code. 


Administrative services are under the direction of the Secretary-Treasurer. 


Since the beginning of its activities, the National Research Council has re- 
cognized the importance of utilizing the technical knowledge and directing ability 
of scientific men in universities, in other government departments, and in industry. 
A means of utilizing the services of these men has been found in the system of 
Associate Committees. 


Associate Committees as a Means of Co-ordinating Research.—As- 
sociate Committees are composed of representatives of institutions interested in 
certain fields of investigation, specialists of interested Dominion Government 
Departments, and members of the Research Council staff. It is the function of 
these committees to direct co-operative research on problems assigned to them, to 
determine which individuals and laboratories are to undertake the components of 
the program, to settle the objectives, and to co-ordinate the results obtained. 


Committees are organized in answer to a stated need. For example, the 
Associate Committee on Forestry was organized in 1935 after a joint meeting of the 
Canadian Society of Forest Engineers and the Woodlands Section of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association had pointed out that, while a number of organizations 
were engaged in forestry research, there was a need for some means of co-ordinating 
and harmonizing the investigations and the results obtained. At this meeting a 
resolution was passed asking the National Research Council to undertake the task 
of co-ordination. A conference of all organizations interested in forestry research 
in Canada was called to discuss the matter, and as a result of its deliberations and 
decisions the Associate Committee was set up. Since that time the various or- 
ganizations represented on the Committee have worked in close co-operation in 
the planning and execution of work. The Dominion Forest Service has continued 
work in site classification, forest tree breeding, forest fire control, and so on, for which 
its staff is peculiarly fitted. Other organizations connected with the Committee 
supply their services where necessary. For example, in the Council’s laboratories, 
work on the use of plant hormones in the rooting of cuttings, on apparatus for the 
determination of degree of fire hazard in the forest, on the testing of fire-fighting 
equipment, and on certain radio problems, has been conducted with the advice and 
guidance of the Committee. 


_ The Associate Committee on Grain Research originated in 1926 as a joint 
organization of the Dominion’ Department of Agriculture and the National Re- 
search Council. Its membership now is representative of these organizations and 
of the Universities of Alberta, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, McGill University, 
and the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada.* There is not a single laboratory 
in Canada, concerned in any way with the quality of Canadian grain, that has not 
at some time co-operated with the Committee. Close relations have been developed 
also with grain laboratories in other countries.. The independence and special 
qualifications of the personnel of this Associate Committee and the wide scope of 
the facilities of the co-operating laboratories have given it a well-deserved reputation 
as an authoritative body on questions of grain quality. Opinions of this body have 


* For details of the research activities of the Board of Grain Commissioners, see pp. 990-992. 
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been sought on important matters by the Dominion Government, the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, the National Barley Committee, the Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association, the Wheat Pools, and other organizations. 

Fundamental investigations on grain problems have been, for the most part, 
initiated and carried out independently by the co-operating laboratories, but there 
has always been full and frank discussion of all projects, plans, and results with 
other members of the Committee. By this means co-ordination without restriction 
of initiative, and organization without hampering individual freedom of action have 
been achieved. To date, 175 scientific papers have been published under the 
egis of the Committee. Among the matters investigated by the co-operating 
laboratories, often with financial assistance from the Committee, are drought 
hardiness of cereals, quality of wheat grown on wooded soils, seed injury by fungicidal 
treatments, prevention of heating of damp grain in storage, proteins and diastase 
of barley, influence of weather conditions on growth and yield of wheat, and factors 
influencing the carotene content of wheat. 

The Associate Committee on Grain Research co-operates closely with the 
Associate Committee on Field Crop Diseases, which is interested in the develop- 
ment of high-quality disease-resistant varieties of grain. The latter body deals 
with the production of the varieties, but collaborates with the former on problems 
of quality. To provide for this collaboration these Committees meet concurrently 
once annually, and arrangements are always made for consultation between the 
plant breeders of the Associate Committee on Field Crop Diseases and the members 
of the Associate Committee on Grain Research, on all matters affecting the quality 
of newly developed varieties. By this means it is possible to prevent the economic 
waste that would result from the distribution to growers of varieties whose com- 
mercial qualities might not be of the high standard desired, even though their 
agronomic qualities were satisfactory. The combined efforts of these two Com- 
mittees have resulted in the production of the high-quality rust-resistant wheats 
that are available in Canada to-day. 

The work of the committees mentioned so far has many subdivisions, each with 
its specific interest, and consists of a series of steps, each of which prepares the 
way for a further advance; in other words their program is one of gradual and 
continuous development of the field for its scientific as well as its practical value. 
Other committees have had tasks that had from the first a specific program and 
one specific objective. An outstanding example of this type of organization was the 
Associate Committee on Trail Smelter Smoke. 

This Committee was formed as a result of a request by the Department of 
External Affairs that the National Research Council investigate the damage said 
to be done to crops in Stevens County, Washington, U.S.A., by sulphur dioxide 
fumes from the stacks of the plant of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany at Trail, B.C. Claims aggregating many millions of dollars had been entered. 
The Government of the United States took up the matter with the Dominion 
Government, and the problem became one of determining the facts to be put before 
an international tribunal. The evidence having been collected and presented, the 
Committee was disbanded after a decision had been made in 1937. Before dissolu- 
tion, however, the Committee collected the results of this, the most comprehensive 
study on the subject ever undertaken, in book form, under the title “The Effect 
of Sulphur Dioxide on Vegetation”’. 

At present there are in existence, in addition to the committees already men- 
tioned, committees on aeronautics, asbestos, coal classification and analysis, fire- 
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hazard testing, fish culture, gas research, hydraulic research, industrial radiology, 
laundry research, leather research, magnesian products, medical research, metallic 
magnesium, radio research, storage and transport of food, survey research, tranship- 
ment of perishables, wool, and other subjects. Co-operation with outside organiza- 
tions is maintained through each of these, so that the Council has active contact 
with almost every scientific laboratory in Canada whether in a university, a Pro- 
vincial or Dominion Government Department, or a private organization. The 
benefits to the progress of research within and without the Council’s own laboratories 
are obvious. 


Financial Assistance for Research.—In the development of co-operative 
research it frequently becomes necessary to give some financial assistance to a co- 
operator whose abilities should be utilized, but whose laboratory is insufficiently 
equipped with special apparatus, or who requires additional personnel for the pro- 
posed work. For this purpose the National Research Council has devised a system 
of grants known as assisted research grants. These are available only to persons 
who are recognized as capable research workers and whose laboratories possess the 
fundamental apparatus for the type of work to be done. The grants are made 
only for the purposes of investigations approved by the Council, and may be used 
only to purchase special apparatus and to employ assistants whose training and 
experience are regarded by the Council as satisfactory. These grants have resulted 
in much valuable scientific investigation by workers in Canadian universities, at a 
minimum of cost to the country. They have enabled the Council to assist qualified 
scientists whose services could not have been utilized without the financial assistance, 
in many cases quite small, that was supplied. In addition, research has been 
stimulated, particularly in the smaller institutions and those with limited financial 
support. This in itself adds materially to the scientific strength of Canada. 


Another means of assistance to the development of science and technology in 
Canada is found in the Council’s system of scholarships. These are awarded to 
students of high attainments to enable them to proceed with training in research in 
approved research laboratories under investigators of proved ability. The scholar- 
ship holders must engage in actual research, and their work as students, while 
equipping them for.careers in scientific work, adds to the general store of knowledge 
and assists the investigators with whom they are associated to contribute to Canada’s 
research effort. Many of the posts in research in Canada to-day are being held 
with distinction by scientists to whose training National Research Council scholar- 
ships contributed in no small degree. 


Research Carried on by the National Research Council.—In this article 
it is not intended to list in detail the investigations that have been completed or are 
under way, but to give a few examples, chosen arbitrarily, to provide a picture of 
types of work undertaken. 

Investigations dealing with storage and transportation of food have resulted in 
improvement of the methods of pre-cooling and packaging poultry. Maintenance of 
the quality of poultry held in cold storage has been assured by means of new develop- 
ments in packaging the poultry and by humidifying the freezers. Considerable 
success has been achieved in efforts to improve railway refrigerator cars; re- 
modelled and new cars designed as a result of this work are now in operation. Other 
investigations along this line deal with the development of automatic heater controls 
for refrigerator cars. A comprehensive study of the steps in the preparation of 
bacon for the export market has been carried on with the co-operation and support 
of the Dominion Department of Agriculture and the packing industry. This 
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study has uncovered a number of promising ideas for improving the quality and the 
uniformity of this important export product. Investigations aimed at improving 
the quality of beef, mutton, and pork are also being conducted. 


Plant breeders in various institutions have added much to the wealth of Canada 
by developing new varieties. When the variety must meet specific environmental 
conditions, the tests may be made in the field or greenhouse, but tests of quality for 
certain market requirements demand laboratory facilities and accurate methods of 
measurement. The development of means of testing grain, such as wheat for its 
milling value and barley for malting, has received attention in the Council’s labora- 
tories, and the results have been of marked value to agricultural industry. This 
work has also received support from industry and from the Dominion Department 


of Agriculture, and has been stimulated by means of the close co-operation achieved 


through the medium of the Associate Committees on Field Crop Diseases and on 
Grain Research. 


An inexpensive means of synthesizing certain plant hormones, and the dis- 
covery that these substances encourage root formation in some varieties of tree 
cuttings that normally root with difficulty are recent developments of interest to 
foresters. In addition, a program of tree breeding is being carried on in co-operation 
with the Dominion Forest Service, the requirements of commercial forestry, the 
farm woodlot, and the shelter belt being kept in view. In another field of plant 
breeding, work is proceeding, in co-operation with the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, toward the development of a Western Canadian forage crop that pos- 
sesses drought-resistance, soil-binding properties, and large seeds. For this purpose 
wheat has been crossed with the Agropyrons or wheat grasses. Interesting progress 
in this field has been achieved by doubling the chromosome numbers in hybrids by 
use of colchicine. 


In the textile field extensive work has Bae done on industrial problems such as 
the damage done to wool by alkalis with which it is in contact during the scouring 
and milling operations. In co-operation with the University of Alberta and the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, work is proceeding on the effect of environ- 
ment and nutrition on the growth of wool, and.a sheep-breeding program for fleece 
improvement is also being carried on. Studies of the means of testing such qualities 
of textiles as fastness of colour, water absorbency in towels, and the development of 
specifications for many types of textiles are other phases of the work. The cleaning 
of textiles is also being given attention, with the close co-operation of the laundering 
and dry cleaning industry. In this work the Council’s laboratory provides periodic 
checks on the efficiency of 120 commercial and institutional laundries. 


The work of the magnesian: products laboratory has enabled the industry to 
develop to such an extent that the yearly payments to the Canadian railways for 
freight on products from the co-operating companies’ plants in recent years have been 
almost as great as the total sum spent on these investigations in 13 years. Among the 
developments in this field are stable dolomitic materials and calcium silicates of high 
refractoriness. A type of brick that has extremely great resistance to fracture when 
subjected to rapid temperature changes was developed in the laboratory, and has 
been manufactured for several years in England, and will now be made in Canada 
also. A chemically bonded, unburned brick, developed in the laboratories is widely 
used in Canada, and is being exported to many foreign countries. 
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- In aviation, in addition to considerable testing of fuels and instruments and the 
calibration and repair of instruments, researches are conducted on design and 
performance of aircraft and their component parts, such as engines, wings, and skis, 
and on engines and fuels. The effects of such factors as wind and gradient or current 
on the take-off of land and sea planes have also been investigated. 


Apparatus for the study of vibration in aircraft has been constructed and tested 
in trial flights, and is expected to be valuable in helping to overcome high-frequency 
vibrations and wing-tip flutter, which have been troublesome and, on some oc- 
casions, dangerous. 

A small model of a wind tunnel such as is used for aeronautical tests has been 
designed for the investigation of problems in soil drifting. A model-testing basin 
is available for the study of problems in the design of floats or ships’ hulls. The 
results of these studies are valuable to designers of naval or commercial vessels. 


In addition to research in the above specified fields, a large number of miscel- 
laneous investigations Have been carried on. 

The asbestos industry has co-operated with the Council in laboratory investi- 
gations aimed at the improvement of quality, the testing of the raw and processed 
material, and the development of new uses for asbestos. 

Casein, an agricultural product, has been studied in the Couneil’s laboratories 
with a view to the preparation of high-quality raw material for the manufacture of 
coatings, water paints, insecticides and other preparations. The laboratories have 
investigated problems raised. by corrosion of equipment used in various industries. 

Among other studies of interest to industry are: the investigation of means of 
utilizing a recently discovered Canadian source of brucite, a hydroxide of magnesium; 
the development of highly efficient packings for fractionating columns and scrubbing 
towers; and use of an adhesive for bonding rubber to metals, particularly aluminium. 

Cathode-ray direction-finding equipment for aircraft and marine use has 
been steadily improved. Marine equipment recently constructed near Halifax | 
will facilitate the taking of bearings by pilots from fixed land stations, and by fixed 
stations from ships. Observations in atmospherics have been made at two Canadian 
stations in synchronism with a station in Puerto Rico and another in Florida. 

In the X-ray Laboratory, thousands of articles are examined by X-ray methods, 
prominent among which are alloys, castings of various metals of importance in in- 
dustry, and pressure cylinders. Methods of standardizing the examination of such 
materials are being studied and developed. Instruments for the measurement of 
radium content have been constructed and, in the year 1938-39 alone, radioactive 
materials to the value of approximately one million dollars were measured. 

Considerable attention has been devoted to equipment for aerial photography 
in the interests of aviation, forestry, and surveying; the designing and construction 
of a light-weight camera, and the testing of negative material for survey operations 
are examples of the work done. Suitable light for colour grading of furs and other 
products is important in industry, and the laboratories are experimenting with 
means of producing artificial daylight for such purposes. An impulse generator 
capable of developing instantaneous potentials up to one million volts has been 
constructed for the testing of high-voltage insulators for power-transmission lines. 

The examples cited above are, as has already been stated, merely a few chosen 
to illustrate the type and scope of the investigations undertaken in the laboratories. 
Little mention has been made of routine testing, although a large proportion of the 
time and energy of many members of the staff is devoted to that type of work. 
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Subsection 2.—Research in the Departments of the Dominion Government. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE.* 


Since the beginning of the twentieth century there has been a remarkable change 
in the relation of the farmer to the scientist. The scientist has taken his critical 
methods to the fields; the farmer has brought his problems to the laboratory. To 
apply the laws of science to the practices of agriculture is the function of the research 
and experimental services of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. Highly 
trained specialists are continuously at work carrying research projects through 
various stages of analysis in the laboratory, and through testing under controlled 
conditions in stable, greenhouse, and experimental plot. Finally the products 
of their research are tested under practical farming conditions throughout the area 
concerned. 

There is no one science of agriculture; it is made up of many sciences. The 
tillage and fertility of soils, the growth and protection of plants, the feeding and 
care of animals, and the processing of farm products into human food and clothing 
present problems that the research worker solves by reference to the laws of a score 
of sciences. Because of the great diversity of effort required in reaching a practical 
solution, research on many problems is not confined completely to any one unit 
of the Department of Agriculture. The major part of the research work, however, 
is conducted in the Divisions of the Science Service and the Experimental Farms 
Service. Units of these two services are located in every province. The research 
work of the Department is co-ordinated with that of the agricultural colleges and the 
National Research Council, and there is an interchange of personnel and facilities 
wherever the work will be benefited. 

Research on Soil Problems.—The basis of profitable farming is the mainte- 
nance of soil fertility. In a young country, the store of fertility accumulated over 
centuries of soil weathering and plant and animal decay is tapped by the first few 
- generations of farmers. After the virgin soil has been partially exhausted of the 
mineral constituents that are used by the growing plant, the farmer’s troubles begin 
to multiply. The vigour of the plants is lowered, crop yields decline, and weeds, 
diseases, and insect pests increase. 

The soil surveyor, who maps the areas covered by various productive and un- 
productive types of soils, furnishes basic information from which the economist 
and the administrator are able to evolve land utilization policies for future settle- 
ment, or for the rehabilitation or abandonment of areas that are now in distress. 
This type of work is under way throughout the Dominion in co-operation with the 
provinces, and has reached an advanced stage in several areas. 

The soil chemist and the field-crop specialist are able to determine the kind and 
amount of plant food needed for various crops on various soils, and to recommend 
fertilizers that will produce profitable crops. The manufacture of commercial 
fertilizers has been greatly improved through the research work of the chemist, and 
regulations controlling the content of fertilizer mixtures have been drawn up and 
are administered by the Department for the protection and benefit of the farmer 
and the manufacturer. 

Studies in plant nutrition conducted by the Department have ascertained the 
causes and the methods of prevention of many obscure diseases. For example, 
although as early as 1857 boron was known to be present in plants, it is only within 
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the past decade that its importance in plant nutrition has been realized. It is now 
known that almost all farm crops require minute quantities of boron in the soil, 
and diseases such as brown heart of turnips, corky core and drought spot of apples, 
dry rot of sugar beets, and cracked stem of celery may be prevented by its use. 
There is now research in progress to discover whether the addition of too much boron 
to the soil reduces the keeping quality of the fruit. Other deficiency troubles are 
known to be caused by lack of zinc, manganese, copper, sulphur, and magnesium. 


Horticulture has been greatly benefited by recent researches in plant physiology. 
Through characteristic effects on the plant foliage, it is now possible to diagnose 
potassium and magnesium deficiencies with practical benefit. The balance be- 
tween certain mineral plant foods has been demonstrated; an excess of nitrogen 
may be corrected to a degree by the addition of potassium, but an excess of calcium 
or of phosphorus can interfere with the utilization of potassium. A practical 
application of research in plant nutrition is found in the new greenhouse culture 
whereby plants are fed nutrients in solution. These methods remove numerous 
difficulties inherent in the use of soils and composts, and it may be that a large 
part of the greenhouse crops will soon be grown under these conditions. 


The bacteriologist is concerned with the living organisms in the soil that bring 
about changes in soil fertility. Certain bacteria cause decay of vegetable matter 
or humus, thus making plant food available, and other bacteria that live in close 
relationship with leguminous plants assist in extracting nitrogen from the air for — 
the use of the growing crop. Pure cultures of bacteria for the inoculation of legumes 
are maintained, and the Department exercises certain control measures over the 
commercial distribution of cultures. 


Not all bacteria in the soil are beneficial. Some of them cause plant diseases, 
and some, on the other hand, produce substances that assist in controlling plant 
diseases. A program of research is conducted by bacteriologists and plant patholo- 
gists dealing with specific points involving the relationship of plants to soil organisms, 
particularly to soil-borne diseases such as root-rots of cereals, tobacco, and garden 
crops. 

In recent years great improvements have been made in the efficiency of tillage 
implements and methods of culture. The laws of physics play an important part 
in the management of the soil and in the designing of tillage instruments. New 
instruments are constantly being designed and thoroughly tested by the De- 
partment. Soil drifting conditions are studied in a specially designed wind tunnel. 


Research on Crop Production.—Man improves upon nature, not only by 
careful management of the soil, but also through the selection of the seed or stock 
from which the crop is produced. Modern practices require that seed must be 
pure, free from diseases and insects, and of high vitality. Regulations regarding the 
grading and distribution of seed are based upon careful research work, confirmed 
by field trials, and finally drafted into laws that are administered by the Depart- 
ment. 

More fundamental than the appearance and vitality of the seed, however, are 
the inherited factors carried in the germ of the seed. ‘The natural law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest produces hardy strains of plants whose main characteristic is 
their ability to survive and not their usefulness to man. The plant breeder takes 
the most useful strains that have been developed by natural selection, and by 
artificial selection he improves the yield and quality of the crop. The botanist 
searches Canada and other parts of the world for suitable hardy varieties to form 
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the basis of improved varieties; the geneticist and the cytologist study the factors 
of inheritance that may be transmitted by these strains, and combine them with 
existing domesticated strains to produce improved varieties. Plant breeders at 
work in the Department are engaged in producing improved varieties of all types 
of field and garden crops. The great diversity of climate in Canada makes it 
necessary to have many varieties capable of producing satisfactory crops under 
varying conditions of soil, temperature, light, and moisture. For example, in order 
to produce a better Western Canadian forage crop, wheat is being crossed with 
Agropyron species of grasses. A variety that may prove highly desirable in one 
area may be quite unsuitable in another. 

Marquis wheat has had a world-wide reputation for many years among the 
field-crop varieties produced by this Department. Unfortunately, this variety 
is susceptible to injury and destruction by black stem rust. In recent years, the 
plant breeders, with the assistance of the plant pathologists, have produced new 
high-yielding, rust-resistant varieties, and are continually searching for resistant 
varieties of still higher quality. The two outstanding features of the cereal- 
breeding work conducted by the Department. are the contribution of genetics 
in guiding plant breeders in the production of varieties with the required character- 
istics, and the discovery by plant pathologists of the physiologic races of stem rust. 
About one hundred and fifty of these physiologic races of wheat stem rust have been 
discovered. Some are regional in distribution, some injure certain wheat varieties 
more than others, and some occur in one season and not in others. New races are 
discovered from time to time. It has been necessary therefore to study the charac- 
teristics of these physiologic races of rust, and to breed varieties of wheat resistant 
to all of the races that might affect the crops in the area concerned. This example 
is a striking illustration of the work of plant breeders and plant pathologists in 
producing agricultural plants resistant to diseases. Remarkable success has been 
achieved in a number of instances, and there is now the possibility that many plant 
disorders may be eliminated through the production of disease-resistant varieties. 

Many diseases may be controlled by the application of fungicides. Researches 
that have been conducted over a period of years now make possible the publication 
of spray calendars for the control of diseases and insects, indicating to the farmer the 
time of spraying, condition of crop, and type of spray that must be applied to secure 
economical results. Regulations have been drafted and are now in force to further 
the production of strains of potatoes free from disease, and this work is being extended 
to seeds of cereal and vegetable crops. 

The control of insect pests is one of the main problems that come with intensified 
farming. Forest insects, which present an enormous problem, also come under the 
purview of the Department. A protective service is maintained to prevent: the 
introduction of foreign pests into Canada. 

Control measures, developed by entomologists and chemists, include the use 
of contact sprays, poisons, and repellents. Thorough research on the life histories 
of insects also reveals the possibility of control by cultural methods. Entomologists 
and agronomists of the Department have worked out changes in methods of tillage, 
dates and rates of seeding, rotation of crops, and other cultural details that permit 
of an attack.on the weakest link in the life history of the insect concerned. Cultural 
methods of control are of great importance in connection with crops grown on an 
extensive scale where poisoning and contact sprays would be uneconomic. A 
recent development that holds much promise is control by the use of parasites and 
predators. Stocks of parasites are multiplied in a laboratory maintained by the 
Department and released in areas where certain insect infestations are in progress. 
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By such biological methods, satisfactory results have been obtained in the control 
of several important insects, including pests of both farm and forest. 


Research on Animal Production.—An increasing proportion of the field 
crops grown in Canada is being fed to live stock. Domestic animals are fed on 
natural and cultivated pastures, and on grasses and other crops harvested for winter 
feeding. The winter rations may be supplemented by the use of highly processed 
feeds containing the necessary minerals and vitamins to take the place of the sun- 
light and natural feed obtained during the summer months. 


The animal husbandman, with the aid of the chemist, is constantly seeking for 
improved methods of feeding in order to produce strong, healthy live stock of the 
proper market type. The increased production of milk, eggs, and other animal 
products places a great strain on the constitution of domestic animals. The large 
amount of materials required by the animal body to produce human foods makes it 
necessary that the ration for the domestic animal contain much larger amounts of 
food constituents than is the case under natural conditions where production is 
limited. A balance must always be preserved between the ability of the animal 
to consume rough foods that are turned into human foods, and its disposition 
to remain in‘ normal health and to produce economically. -This raises research 
problems that require the utmost skill of the animal husbandman and the chemist. 


The animal breeder is constantly on the search for improved blood lines that 
may be used in raising the standard of quality of the live stock throughout the 
Dominion. Careful recording of the performance of herds and flocks under the 
control of the Department, and studies of the best strains available from other 
sources, are functions of the animal husbandman and the geneticist. New breeds 
of live stock cannot be produced as rapidly as new strains of crops, and the improve- 
ment of existing strains is the main endeavour at present. An effort is being made, 
however, to develop new strains of sheep, swine, and poultry; this may eventually 
result in the establishment of breeds most suitable to Canadian conditions. 

Research that has as its object the establishment of the most efficient means 
for the control and prevention of animal diseases is carried on continuously. 
Priority is given to diseases of major economic importance in the breeding and pro- 
duction of the various classes of live stock, poultry, and fur-bearing animals. : In- 
tensive research is made into the nature, causes, and effects of the more specific 
infectious diseases, their sources and tributaries, modes of transmission, reservoirs, 
carriers, and intermediary hosts. The possibilities of vaccination and immuniza- 
tion are explored and developed. Pathological determinations and laboratory 
tests, isolation and propagation of causative organisms and viruses, the preparation 
of diagnostic reagents, vaccines and serums, animal inoculations and experiments, 
are all included in these exacting studies and tests. In addition, studies are in 
progress relating to the occurrence and control of internal parasites preying on 
farm animals. ! 

Regulations govern the manufacture in Canada and the importation of serums, . 
vaccines, and similar products, some of which are prepared at the Departmental 
laboratories. All these products are subject to safety and efficiency tests. Quar- 
antines, regulations, and standard methods, based on research and administered 
by officers of the Department, assist in controlling established diseases and in 
preventing the introduction of destructive diseases common to many other countries. 


Research in Processing and Marketing.—As a basis for the framing of 
effective regulations concerning the interprovincial and export movement of farm 
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products, research is undertaken on methods of processing, storing, and transporting 
human and animal foods. The marketing of perishable foods, such as fruit and 
vegetables, butter, cheese, eggs, honey, and meat, continually presents new problems 
that demand solution in the best interests of producers and distributors. The 
recent development in the production and marketing of apple juice made from 
surplus apples is an example of this type of work. 


Great advances have been made in the cold storage of fruits and vegetables, 
and the recent use of gas storage, discovered in Britain after research in the respira- 
tion of fruits, is being applied in this country to Canadian varieties in relation to 
commercial requirements. Definite progress is being made in maturity studies of 
fruits, problems of dehydration, and the preservation of fruit juices. Morphology 
and bacteriology are guiding the application of freezing processes used in the pre- 
servation of various agricultural products. 


- The present-day system of handling milk and dairy products is almost entirely 
the result of knowledge based on research in bacteriology. The establishment of 
modern methods is based on painstaking investigation on the physiology of micro- 
organisms, and the application of this knowledge to practical problems. The 
researches into methods of evaluating milk and dairy products have become as 
important as the hygiene of milk production. Bacteriological research has effected 
a marked change in the conception of food utilization. 


Economic research relating to farm management and marketing is also a 
function of the Department. It is not the intention to increase production without 
regard to consumer preferences and potential markets. The maintenance of 
production on an economic basis in well-established farming areas is necessary to 
prevent the decline and abandonment of such areas with the consequent dislocation 
of community and national services. Agricultural research is aimed at lowering 
the cost of production and maintaining a continuous flow of high-quality products 
to available markets. This service is absolutely necessary for the maintenance of 
a well-balanced Canadian economy. ; 


THE BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS LABORATORY* (DEPARTMENT OF TRADE 
AND COMMERCE). 

The rapid development of grain production in Western Canada during the 
first decade of the present century led to the passing in 1912 of the Canada Grain 
Act. Provision was made for administration of the Act by a Board of Grain Com- 
missioners who were thus made responsible for control of the transportation, weigh- 
ing, grading, and warehousing of Canadian grain. The Board soon encountered 
problems that required scientific study and a Grain Research Laboratory was 
established in 1913. 


The Laboratory, which now employs a permanent staff of seven chemists and 
twelve assistants, comprises a sample-receiving and moisture-testing room, mill 
room, baking laboratory, macaroni laboratory, optical laboratory, constant tem- 
perature room, balance room, nitrogen laboratory, two general chemical laboratories, 
a small work shop, and various store-rooms and offices. 


Studies Undertaken at the Laboratory.—Each year the Laboratory pro- 
vides certain information required by the Board for the administration of the Canada 
Grain Act. During August and September the quality characteristics of the new 
crops are determined by the study of numerous individual and composite samples. 
The Laboratory then collaborates with the Inspection Branch in preparing the 
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tentative standard samples of each grade, which are submitted to the Western Com- 
mittee on Grain Standards. When the standards are set, their quality characteristics 
are determined and a report isreleased by the Board for the information of prospective 
purchasers of Canadian grain. Throughout the remainder of the crop year, the 
Laboratory continues to collect and test samples of various crops in order that the 
Board may have information on the current quality of grain in storage and in transit, 
and a final record of the quality of all grain shipped during the crop year. Annual 
records are prepared showing the variations in the quality of wheat produced in 
different districts, inspected at different points, unloaded in different elevators, and 
shipped from different ports. Information is also provided on the variations in 
quality both within and between grades, at monthly intervals during the crop year, 
and at various stages of the movement from producer to consumer. Similar though 
less extensive records are kept for durum wheat, barley, flax, oats, and rye. 


The Laboratory also tests numerous individual samples, the grade or quality 
of which has been questioned by a producer, inspector, or purchaser. A fairly 
steady demand exists for wider investigations relating to day-to-day grading prob- 
lems; the effects of artificial drying, frost damage, bleaching, bronzy-green kernels, 
immaturity, and taints, on milling and baking quality are given careful study. 
About half the Laboratory’s time is given to more fundamental research comprising 
investigations designed to improve and standardize laboratory methods used in 
assessing the quality of cereal grains, and comparative studies of the quality charac- 
teristics of different varieties.and of grains grown under different envaronmiental 
conditions are also carried on. 


Most of the major investigations undertaken form part of a broader program 
of studies formulated and directed by the Associate Committee on Grain Research 
of the National Research Council and the Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
on which the Board of Grain Commissioners is represented by two members of the 
Laboratory staff. As a result of this work a very considerable body of reliable in- 
formation has been collected on the milling and baking characteristics of Canadian 
varieties of wheat and. these have been classified with respect to quality, and thus 
with respect to the commercial grades for which they are eligible. Moreover, there 
has been steady improvement and development of the methods used for assessing 
quality both on a macro- and a micro-scale, and a concurrent expansion of the ser- 
vices given to Canadian plant breeders by testing their new hybrids and selections. 


In 1932 the attention of the Associate Committee was drawn to the need for 
research on the macaroni-making quality of durum wheat. A grant was made for 
the purpose of initiating a program of investigations in that field and such investiga- 
tions have been carried on at the Laboratory since 1938. 


The Board has at its disposal a laboratory that is better equipped for investiga- 
tions of the macaroni-making quality of durum wheats than any other laboratory 
on this continent. Through the co-operation of the Department of Agriculture, 
considerable progress has been made in determining the macaroni-making qualities 
of established varieties of amber durum wheat, and in determining the effects of 
environment on these qualities. Improvements in the equipment and methods used 
in the durum laboratory are being sought continuously. At present, particular 
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attention is being given to the development of more satisfactory micro-tests for 
small samples of new hybrids and selections. 


For some years the Laboratory has also been the principal Canadian centre 
for research on oil seeds. Attention has been given to the development of rapid 
methods for the determination of the oil content and iodine value of flaxseed, so that, 
should flax production reach an appreciable commercial volume in Canada, it will 
be possible for the Board to put the grading of the crop on a quantitative basis. 
Several other oil seeds have also been studied, including soybeans, safflower, ‘‘Peri- 
tome serrulata’’, and sunflower seeds, all of which have certain commercial possi- 
bilities for the production of both drying and edible oils. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES.* 


Various types of scientific and industrial research are carried on in the different 
branches of the Department of Mines and Resources. The Mines and Geology 
Branch and the Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch are in direct administrative 
contact with two of the most important industries In Canada, and undertake a 
large proportion of the research carried out in this Department, with the object of 
achieving the more efficient development and utilization by industry of the products 
of mine and forest. The Bureau of Geology and Topography, the National 
Museum, and the Dominion Observatories carry out research in their respective 
fields. The Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs carries out research 
on wild life in'the Northwest Territories, while the National Parks Bureau, in con- 
nection with the administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act, carries on 
research in ornithology and also studies the factors affecting the fish and game 
populations of the National Parks. 


Bureau of Mines.—The rapid growth of the mining industry in Canada 
has resulted in an increased demand for information relating to the mineral re- 
sources of the Dominion. The Bureau of Mines, through its various divisions, is 
making an effort to correlate and make available to industry and to the public all 
information pertaining to these mineral resources. This work has been greatly 
facilitated by the recent erection of new laboratories that are equipped to carry 
out extensive investigations and tests of minerals and their products. At present 
the following laboratories are maintained: the Ore Dressing and Metallurgical 
Laboratory, the Fuel Research Laboratory, and the Ceramic and Industrial 
Minerals Laboratory. 


Ore Dressing and Metallurgical Laboratory.—The Ore Dressing and Metallurgical 
Laboratory, Ottawa, is fully equipped for such mineralogical, physical, chemical, 
mechanical, and metallurgical investigations, tests, and researches as are found 
necessary: to determine the characteristics and methods of treatment of Canadian 
ores; to improve plant practices; increase recoveries and improve the quality of me- 
tallic products; and in general to aid the mining and metallurgical industry of 
Canada. 

Research work is carried out on both ferrous and non-ferrous metals. The 
Ferrous Metal Laboratory is equipped for the production and testing of alloy steels 
and allied products and to be of service to firms that either manufacture or use 
metals and metallic alloys. | 


* Prepared in the Department of Mines and Resources. 
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Fuel Research Laboratory.—At the Fuel Research Laboratory, Ottawa, in- 
vestigations are carried out on solid, liquid, and gaseous fuels with the purpose of 
promoting more extensive and more efficient use of the fuel resources of the Do- 
minion. Research and investigative work is being done on the classification and 
physical and chemical properties of coals, coal washing and beneficiation, carboniza- 
tion and briquetting; on petroleum, bitumen, natural gas, and on the hydrogenation 
of various fuels for the production of motor fuel and other petroleum products. 
Equipment permits large- and small-scale coking tests on coals as well as the de- 
termination of the relative heating values of various fuels. 


Ceramic and Industrial Minerals Laboratory.—In the Ceramic and Industrial 
Minerals Laboratory, Ottawa, facilities are provided for investigative research 
and tests on the non-metallic minerals, principally those used in the building, 
chemical and metallurgical, and ceramic industries. The investigations deal with 
the winning, marketing, uses, crushing, and grinding of minerals, and with problems 
of processing in the manufacture of mineral products, particularly of those materials 
used in the ceramic industries. In the latter case, the work is directed chiefly to 
improving the processing in the clay-working industries and in assisting operators 
to overcome their technical difficulties. 


National Museum.—The National Museum, singly or in co-operation with 
other governmental departments, universities, and private organizations, conducts 
research in the natural sciences, chiefly anthropology—to elucidate the history of the 
Canadian aborigines—and biology (mammals, birds, insects, aquatic and other 
animals, botany, forestry) for educational purposes and for the application of 
these sciences to industry and conservation. 


Bureau of Geology and Topography.—Through the Bureau of Geology 
and Topography, geological, topographical, and related work is undertaken to 
further the knowledge of the geology and geography of Canada. 


Geological Survey.—The Geological Survey makes studies and investigations 
in geology, mineralogy, and paleontology in order to obtain systematic information 
regarding the geology of Canada and to aid in the discovery and development of 
her mineral resources. 3 


Topographical Survey.—The Topographical Survey, in the course of its regular 
work, conducts research on methods, materials, and instruments for preparing 
maps both frem aerial photographs and ground surveys. The co-operation of the 
National Research Council is obtained in certain phases of this work that involve 
actual constructions. j 


The Dominion Forest Service.—The Dominion Forest Service operates 
five forest experiment stations with a total area of 238 square miles. Here in- 
vestigations of the underlying principles governing the growth of forests can be 
made and practical methods of management are tested. The first of these stations 
was established at Petawawa, Ont., in 1918. The Forest Products Laboratories 
were organized in 1913 with the object of keeping Canada abreast of other countries 
in scientific developments in wood utilization. 

Forest Economics.—Latest available information regarding the forest resources 
of the Dominion is collected and compiled by this Division. Data are secured 
both from special inventory investigations and from reports supplied by the Pro- 
vincial Governments. The annual depletion in the forest due to cutting, fire, 
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and other causes is compiled, and information respecting the annual production of 
various forest products is assembled. 

Inventory investigations are facilitated by the use of air photography. Large 
sections of Canada have been photographed from the air by the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and by private companies. ‘The interpretation of these photograplis 
has been developed by a special technique to the stage where it is possible not only 
to plot the various timber stands but to estimate with considerable accuracy the 
volume of standing timber. 


Silvicultural Research.—Research in the field of silviculture is centred in the five 
forest experiment stations located in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
and Alberta, but supplementary studies are conducted in other areas in co-operation 
with the provinces and industry. The main objectives are: to determine and 
demonstrate the best methods of treating existing young timber stands that have 
come in naturally after cutting or fire, and to devise systems for the cutting of 
mature stands so as to ensure natural regeneration of the more desirable species. 
Intensive studies are made on small sample-plots and then the results are applied 
to larger areas more representative of commercial operations. The experiments 
include improvement cuttings in which undesirable species and defective trees 
are removed, thinnings to promote growth, and pruning to improve the quality 
of the wood. Records of costs and of the revenue from the sale of timber removed 
are kept in order to determine the financial practicability of applying these methods 
to commercial operations. 


Forest Fire Protection Research.—Research in forest fire protection is conducted 
at the forest experiment stations and in co-operation with the provinces and the 
National Research Council. Annual statistics of forest fire losses are compiled 
from returns submitted by the provincial authorities, and the efficiency of new 
equipment and methods used for combating forest fires are investigated. 


The outstanding accomplishment in this field has been the development of a 
system for the daily measurement and forecasting of forest fire hazard. This 
system, developed from studies begun in 1929, is now used throughout Quebec and 
New Brunswick. In each region intensive research into the factors influencing 
fire hazard must be undertaken. Field investigations are now being conducted 
in the western provinces with a view to applying this system in those regions. 


Forest Products Research.—This branch of research is carried on at three labor- 
atories. The main Forest Products Laboratories are located at Ottawa. All 
phases of wood utilization are dealt with except those relating particularly to the 
manufacture of pulp, paper, and related products. The latter are conducted at — 
the Pulp and Paper Laboratory at Montreal. 


The Pulp and Paper Association, in addition to providing accommodation for 
research, makes a yearly grant to the Laboratories to assist in financing the work, 
and, through a Joint Administrative Committee consisting of representatives of the 
Government and the Association, takes an active part in formulating and forwarding 
the work of the Division. Close co-operation is also maintained with McGill 
University. 

A third laboratory is maintained at Vancouver to deal with special problems 
in connection with the forest products of British Columbia. 


Research projects in connection with timber mechanics, wood preservation, 
lumber seasoning, wood chemistry, timber pathology, timber physics, and wood 
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utilization are conducted at the Ottawa and Vancouver Laboratories; analysis 
and testing of pulp and paper, methods of mechanical pulping, chemical pulping, 
printing, and fundamental studies are carried on at the Montreal Laboratory. 

Since the Laboratories were established, many advances have been made in 
the technique of wood utilization. Improvements have been made in treating rail- 
way ties, telephone poles, mining timbers, and other structural timbers with creosote, 
water-soluble salts, and other chemicals. This has enhanced the value of wood as a 
permanent structural material and permitted its use for a variety of purposes for 
which it is otherwise unsuitable. The work carried out in the treatment of hard- 
woods, especially birch, beech, and maple, has been of particular value. Reductions 
in the cost of manufacture of pulp and paper, and improvements in quality of 
products have resulted from researches of the Laboratories. Of particular interest 
has been the development in the Pulp and Paper Laboratory of the Canadian 
Standards Freeness Tester and the Johnston Fibre Classifier. Waluable work has 
also been carried out in the manufacture of groundwood pulp and in the pulping of 
resinous woods and hardwoods. 

The study of the significance of discoloration in timber, as for example in 
jack pine, red cedar, and Douglas fir, has been responsible to a considerable degree 
for curtailing rejection of such material. Researches carried out in the spraying 
or dipping of timber, notably the sapwood of the pines, with chemicals that are 
toxic to wood-staining organisms have assisted in curtailing losses on this account, 
which in some years amounted to as much as one million dollars. 

Through researches carried out in the Laboratories and at woodworking plants 
important advances have been made in seasoning, both in the open air and in experi- 
mental dry-kilns. This work has been particularly valuable in both Eastern and 
Western Canada in connection with export markets which are becoming increasingly 
critical of specifications. The work carried out has been of significance to exporters 
of both softwoods and hardwoods. 


Mechanical and physical tests have been carried out on nearly all important 
Canadian commercial species of timber in accordance with the practices adopted 
by laboratories of countries of the British Empire and of the United States. A 
great deal of work has also been carried out on large structural timbers. This 
information has been used widely by Canadian engineers and by municipal author- 
ities in the revision of building codes. It has also been made the basis for structural 
grades, for all species of Canadian woods of structural importance, which have 
been set up by the Canadian Engineering Standards Association. In logging 
operations in Canada a great deal of material such as limbs, small logs, defective 
logs, and species not ordinarily used commercially are left in the woods and wasted. 
At the sawmills quantities of bark, slabs, edgings, sawdust, and trim are consumed 
in refuse burners. The Laboratories are paying special attention to devising ways 
and means of curtailing this waste, and industry is becoming keenly aware of the 
im portance of such work. 


The Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs.—The con- 
servation of the fur bearers of Canada is a matter coming under the jurisdiction of 
the respective Provincial and Territorial Governments. Nevertheless, the Do- 
minion, as a whole, is concerned with the conservation of fur and of all wild-life 
resources. It was to co-ordinate the wild-life conservation efforts of the various 
Dominion Departments that the Advisory Board on Wild Life Protection was 
organized in 1916. The Board is specially authorized to advise with respect to the 
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administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act and the Northwest Game 
Act, but has dealt with many other problems of wild-life conservation. ‘Through 
conferences of provincial and Dominion officials, which were convened for many 
years by the former Department of the Interior but are now arranged by the De- 
partment of Mines and Resources, uniform and concerted action has been taken and 
the conservation of Canada’s wild-life resources has been advanced. ‘The general 
policy followed with regard to the fur-bearing animals has been mainly along two 
lines: (1) To so regulate the taking of animals by limitation of catch or close season 
as to prevent their extinction in districts where natural conditions provide a suitable 
habitat. (2) To provide sanctuaries in strategic places to serve as reservoirs from 
which large areas of surrounding country may be restocked naturally. 

Wild-Life Research in the Northwest Territories—Through the medium of 
questionnaires distributed annually, the co-operation of the resident fur traders 
and trappers and government officials is secured in making a continuous survey of 
wild-life conditions in the Northwest Territories. By this means data are obtained 
upon all forms of wild life, particularly those economically important to the natives, 
such as the caribou and the fur-bearing animals. ‘This is referred to the Bureau of 
Animal Population, Oxford University, England, for purposes of scientific study. 

In making this study the Department also secures information upon the lem- 
ming, ptarmigan, and snowy owl, which are subject to periods of abundance and 
scarcity in the same manner as the fur-bearing animals. The investigation also 
includes a study of the diseases affecting sleigh dogs. ‘These animals are subject to 
a disease that periodically reduces their number to an extent that seriously 
affects the livelihood and economy of the native population. 


The Institute of Parasitology, Macdonald College, Quebec, and the Bureau of 
Animal Population, Oxford University, England, are co-operating with the De- 
partment in carrying out the sleigh-dog investigation. 

National Parks Bureau.—The Division of Wild Life Protection of the 
National Parks Bureau carries out migratory-bird and ornithological research work 
directed to the conservation of the bird and animal life of the continent. 


Migratory Birds—The National Parks Bureau of the Department of Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa, and the Fish and Wild-life Service of the United States 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C., are co-operating fully in the study 
of wild-bird migration routes and fly-ways, increase and decrease in numbers, con- 
centration points, mortality rate, percentage of the take of game birds by hunters, « 
longevity, and other problems related to the conservation of wild birds as a natural 
resource of great economic importance in North America. 

These and other problems involved in bird conservation cannot be completely 
solved without the aid of certain precise data that can be obtained only by bird 
banding. 

In Canada, the National Parks Bureau, which records and makes use of all 
data being accumulated in this way, has the voluntary co-operation of some two 
hundred ornithologists and conservationists who are marking hundreds of thousands 
of native wild birds with official bands, and this activity is yielding a great deal of 
new and useful information. 

In addition to acting as a clearing house for Canadian banding records, the 
Division’s staff does considerable banding in the field and has co-operated with 
research workers in the United States in a study of migrations of the Herring Gull 
by the use of coloured bands. 
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Ornithology.—A great deal of special research has been done on the life histories 
of birds that, because of their usefulness or destructiveness, are considered to be of 
economic importance, and on factors affecting the population of these important 
birds. The subjects embraced are: the reproductive rate of the Southern Eider 
Duck; eel-grass disease, and the introduction on the Atlantic Coast of eel-grass from 
the Pacific Coast; waterfowl food plants of the Precambrian Shield; effect of drought 
‘on waterfowl breeding grounds of the prairies; relation of waterfowl to sockeye 
salmon; relation of screech owl to agriculture; relation of the European gray partridge 
to agriculture; waterfowl disease in Alberta; cormorants and food fishes in Manitoba; 
food habits of hawks and owls; waterfowl and herring; the American merganser and 
fisheries; the red-breasted merganser and fisheries; food of the common mallard; the 
ring-billed gull in Alberta; food of the bald eagle; life history of the golden-eye ducks; 
relation between ducks and certain of their bird enemies; relation between ducks and 
coots; distribution of waterfowl; extent and productivity of nesting grounds; food 
resources of waterfowl; life histories of waterfowl; and relation of waterfowl to 
fisheries. oe 

General topics studied are: the numbers and distribution of birds in Canada; 
the migrations of Canadian birds; phenomena of the manner of bird migration, par- 
ticularly anemotaxis; the migrations of the white-bellied brant. Research has 
been carried on concerning the distribution of birds and mammals in the Canadian 
National Parks, factors affecting animal population in the National Parks, and 
factors affecting game-fish populations in National Parks. 

Research in the Dominion Observatories.—The Dominion Observatory 
at Ottawa carries out research in the fields of solar physics, the photo-electric and 
photographic study of stars, seismology, magnetism, and gravity. 

Research in solar physics includes a detailed study of the sclar rotation, in- 
vestigation of relations between the sun-spot cycle and temperature, rainfall, and 
vegetable and animal life, and other related subjects; incidentally a new generalized 
formula has been developed for the representation of the speed of solar rotation. 


With the equatorial telescopes the work at present. is mainly devoted to the 
study of variable stars by photo-electric and photographic methods; occasional 
work is done in direct photography and in spectroscopy. 

Seismographs are maintained at Ottawa and at six subsidiary stations distrib- 
uted from Halifax to Victoria, for the study of Canadian earthquakes and for inter- 
national collaboration; one important problem is the measurement of the velocity 
of seismic waves under the Canadian Shield, with its relations to crustal phenomena 
and structure. Particular attention is being paid at present to the application of 
physical and seismic methods to the problem of rock-bursts in mines in northern 
Ontario. ' 

Two magnetic observatories are maintained (at Agincourt, Ont., and Meanook, 
Alta.), to furnish a continuous record of magnetic declination and horizontal and 
vertical force; a magnetic survey covering the whole country is also carried on, 
repeat observations over a network of stations being. made every five or ten years, 
for control of secular variation and its changes. 

A gravity survey is in progress, and measurements of the intensity of gravity 
have been made at about 150 stations distributed throughout the more settled 
regions of the country; isostatic reduction of the available data shows that, in the 
main, the earth’s crust in Canada is nearly in isostatic equilibrium, though important 
questions remain to be solved. 
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Research in the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, B.C., consists 

almost entirely of spectroscopic study of the stars carried out by means of the 
seventy-two inch reflecting telescope, with accessories consisting of spectrographs, 
cameras, etc. 
: Much attention has been paid to determinations of radial velocity, and the 
institution has the record of having determined more spectroscopic binary orbits 
than any other observatory. Among the other notable investigations are: deter- 
mination of a large list of spectroscopic parallaxes; definite proof of the rotation of 
the galaxy and measurement of the resulting solar motion; confirmation of the 
widespread distribution of absorbing material in interstellar space; rotation of the 
line of apsides in spectroscopic binaries; measurements of the masses of binary 
stars; the distribution of variables in the globular clusters; investigations of Wolf- 
Rayet stars and nove; and many other related problems. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES AND THE FISHERIES RESEARCH 
BOARD.* 

The Background of Fishery Research in Canada.—The beginning of 
fishery research in Canada dates from the appointment in 1852 of Dr. Pierre Fortin 
as Stipendiary Magistrate. He was provided with a vessel, La Canadienne, 
for the protection of the fisheries in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Dr. Fortin 
investigated and reported upon all the fisheries, described the various species, and 
inaugurated a system of annual reports, with detailed statistics of the catches, 
fishermen, and gear. This investigation was extended to the remainder of the Prov- 
ince and, after Confederation, to the other provinces as they came in, or were 
constituted. 

Decrease in the catches of the valuable salmon was the incentive for the de- 
velopment, in the fifties and sixties of the 19th century, of methods of taking, fer- 
tilizing, and hatching their eggs (following similar work in other countries) as a 
means of replenishing the diminishing supply of this fish. Pioneer work was done 
more or less independently by Richard Nettle in Quebec, Samuel Wilmot in On- 
tario, and Stone and Goodfellow in New Brunswick. There came into being a 
system of fish culture carried on by the Government and extended during succeeding 
years to more and more species of fish. 

Then came the idea of a biological or fishery station that might assist in the 
development of fish culture, particularly for marine species. In 1893 a scientist 
was obtained from Great Britain to take the new post of Dominion Commissioner 
of Fisheries. ‘The movement for a scientific station or laboratory gathered force, and 
in 1898 the Government made a grant to a Board of Management of a Marine Bio- 
logical Station, which was located for successive two-year periods at St. Andrews, 
N.B., Canso, N.S., Malpeque, P.E.I., Gaspe, Que., and Seven Islands, Que. In 
1907 it was located permanently at St. Andrews, N.B. In the meantime the 
Georgian Bay Biological Station had been established at Go Home in 1901 to serve 
the Great Lakes fisheries but this station continued only until 1913. <A Pacific 
Biological Station was established at Departure Bay, B.C., in 1907. The managing 
board was incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1912 as the Biological Board of 
Canada. 

The Board consisted entirely of scientists, principally biologists from the 
larger universities, and the investigations were carried out by scientists from the 
universities, working at the stations during the summer and continuing at their 
institutions during the winter. The problems were those of the fishermen, dealing 
with the abundance of the fish, bait, etc. However, the War of 1914-18 gave a 
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distinct impetus to fisheries research partly through interlocking between the Bio- 
logical Board and the newly formed Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research. ‘The demand for greater food production directed attention 
toward the problems connected with the handling and curing of fish for food, which 
were being studied by the biochemists and bacteriologists associated with the 
Board. The fish merchants and dealers, being principally concerned with such 
problems, developed interest in the work done by the Board and, in 1923, the latter 
was reorganized to include a representative of the fishing industry from each coast 
as well as two administrative officials from the Department of Fisheries. Fisheries 
Experimental Stations specifically designed to investigate the problems of fish 
handling were established at Halifax, N.S., in 1924, and at Prince Rupert, B.C., in 
1925. 

The stations gradually developed permanent scientific staffs in order to achieve 
greater continuity in their investigations. Doubts of the efficacy of fish culture led 
to the appointment in 1924 of an investigator for continuous work at a temporary 
station at Cultus Lake, B.C., to determine the effectiveness of fish cultural pro- 
cedure for the sockeye salmon. When the Dominion was given full control of the 
oyster fisheries of Prince Edward Island in 1929, the Board appointed a permanent 
investigator and, in 1930, established a subsidiary station for the study of the prob- 
lems of the oyster fishery at Ellerslie, P.E.I. A demand for work on the fish- 
handling problems of the French-speaking fishing population of Gaspesia and 
northern New Brunswick led to the establishment by the Board in 1936 of the Gaspe 
Fisheries Experimental Station at Grand River, Que. A reorganization of the 
Board in 1937 added to it two additional representatives from the industry, and at 
the same time the name was changed to the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. 

In 1920 the Governments of the United States, Canada, and: Newfoundland 
established an organization to co-ordinate their fishery investigations in international 
waters of the western North Atlantic; this ultimately took the name of the North 
American Council on Fishery Investigations. In 1922, France, with fisheries on the 
Grand Banks and owning the Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, joined the Council. 
In the Pacific, also, greater co-operation in connection with fisheries was achieved. 
A Convention signed in‘1911 by the United Kingdom (for Canada), the United 
States, Japan, and Russia stopped pelagic sealing and substituted therefor a method 
of control of fur seal production by the United States and Russia, who own the 
breeding islands in the north, parts of the product going to the other countries. 
By a treaty made effective in 1924, Canada and the United States established the 
International Fisheries Commission for the investigation and regulation of the 
common halibut fishery of the Pacific Coast, and, in 1937, a similar body, the 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, was established to deal with the 
sockeye salmon of the Fraser River, which are of great importance to the fishermen 
of both countries. 

The interior provinces of the Dominion, beginning with Ontario, took over 
control of their fisheries, which tended to give them responsibility for fisheries 
research in their own waters. Some years after the Georgian Bay Biological Station 
ceased to operate, the University of Toronto undertook a biological investigation of 
the waters of Ontario with the establishment in 1921 of the Ontario Fisheries Re- 
search Laboratory, which began work on Lake Nipigon. Finally, in 1937, a per- 
manent site for the Laboratory was selected on Lake Opeongo in Algonquin Park. 
More direct practical investigations have been conducted by the Game and Fisheries 
Department of the Province. Quebec has carried on fresh-water investigations 
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under a Fish Culture Branch of the Department of Mines and Fisheries, with 
headquarters at McGill University. In 1931, Laval University established ‘‘la 
Station Biologique du St-Laurent 4 Trois-Pistoles’’ for marine investigations. 
In 1937 the Quebec Government formed “la Commission de Québec pour |’Etude 
du Saumon’’, which is conducting an investigation of the salmon of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. The Biological Board carried on investigations of lakes in the Prairie 
Provinces from 1926 until 1930, when these provinces took over the administration 
of their natural resources. For several years afterwards Manitoba attempted 
to continue these investigations in its own waters. 

Research Conducted in Recent Years.—The Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada investigates the fishery problems of the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia, the only provinces at present whose fisheries are administered by the 
Dominion. The work is done at and from four principal stations, located at St. 
Andrews, N.B., Nanaimo, B.C., Halifax, N.S., and Prince Rupert, B.C., with a 
subsidiary station for oyster research at Ellerslie, P.E.I. The Board also operates 
a station at Grand River, Que., for the fish-handling problems of the French- 
speaking population of Quebec and northern New Brunswick, and a sub-station 
at Cultus Lake, B.C., for salmon investigations. 


In co-operation with the National Research Council, the Board sponsors a 
National Committee on Fish Culture, which arranges for grants to university in- 
vestigators and co-ordinates fish cultural investigations throughout Canada. The 
two bodies also sponsor a Canadian Committee on Oceanography, to co-ordinate 
and develop oceanographic and related research. 


Research on hydrography, the physical background for the production of 
fish, includes studies of: (1) The nature, seasonal character, and movements of the 
waters on the Scotian shelf (continental shelf outside Nova Scotia). (2) Changes 
in the northern edge of the Gulf Stream. (3) River influence in the Atlantic related 
to salmon return. (4) The characteristics and movements of the waters of the 
Strait of Georgia and the Strait of Juan de Fuca over which the Fraser River exerts 
a dominant influence. 


In confined inland waters, susceptible to control, the investigations include: 
(1) The effects of fertilizing water by adding tertilizers or by flooding land covered 
with vegetation. (2) ‘Fallowing’’ the water, preparatory to planting with desirable 
fish, by destroying other fish with derris root powder. (3) Making artificial freshets 
to distribute salmon suitably. (4) Prevention of pollution inimical to fish. 


Ocean Fisheries.—Those investigated have been: (1) The erratic pilchard fishery 
of British Columbia (this failed in 1939 and Canadian boats had to go south to 
the Washington coast). These fish, by means of metal tags placed inside them, 
have been shown to be part of a stock taken as young off the Californian coast for 
canning as sardines. (2) The expanding herring fishery of British Columbia, which 
on the outer coast of Vancouver Island, however, has been steadily declining (the 
local populations are fairly distinct, mingling but little). (8) The Pacific ling cod, 
smelt, oulachon, and anchovy fisheries, the last-named a new development in 1939. 
(4) The Atlantic cod, which has somewhat local populations, in part spawning at 
different seasons, and with some complicated migrations. (5) The Atlantic haddock, 
(also with local populations and complicated migrations) which is heavily fished 
and seems to be decreasing. (6) The Atlantic lobster, more heavily fished than ever 
in some places (perhaps 60 p.c. of those of catchable size being taken each year as 
shown by tagging). (7) The Pacific halibut fishery, with limits set to the amounts 
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to be taken from specific areas, and with the expected increase in the spawning 
stock being tested by sampling the numbers of the deeply floating eggs. 

Mollusk Fisheries.—There have been investigated: (1) The oysters of the Prince 
Edward Island region, almost eliminated in Malpeque Bay by a disease that started in 
1914, but now brought back by cultural methods, with rapidly mounting annual 
yields; disease recently wiped out the fishery in other localities, but it has been 
brought back by the introduction of immune stock. (2) The scallop fishery of the 
Digby, N.S., region, which seems easily over-fished. (3) The clams of the Bay of 
Fundy, which it is hoped may be profitably ‘farmed’ in the future. (4) The quahaugs 
of the Prince Edward Island region. (5) The butter and little neck clams of Van- 
couver Island. (6) The native and the very large introduced Japanese oyster of 
Vancouver Island; for spawning the latter requires higher water temperatures 
(applied artifically in experiments) than usually occur in those waters. 

Fisheries for Migratory River Fishes.—These include salmon and trout investi- 
gated as follows: (1) The sockeye salmon of the Fraser River, characterized by 
one very good year’s fishing out of every four. (Means have been sought 
to bring back the cycle, which was interrupted by a rock slide in 1914.) (2) The 
sockeye salmon of the Skeena River. (3) The pink salmon of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, for which no means have yet been found to obtain a good yield each year; 
every alternate year is very poor, although the actual year depends on the locality. 
(4) The various kinds of salmon and trout in the Cowichan River system of Van- 
couver Island. (5) Atlantic salmon; these fail to enter rivers sufficiently early to 
give good angling, and the numbers have decreased in recent years. (6) Speckled 
trout of the Maritime Provinces, both sea-run and purely freshwater types; these 
are In increasingly greater demand for angling as improved roads make the waters 
more accessible. 

Biological Problems of Varied Nature.—Investigations cover: (1) The ship worm 
(Teredo) that attacks the piles of wharves, lobster traps, etc., in the waters of northern 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. (2) The death of Atlantic salmon from 
high temperature in the Moser River, N.S. (8) The death of spring salmon at Sooke 
and of sockeye salmon in English Bay, B.C., through excessive growth of alge. 
(4) The difficulties in rearing Atlantic salmon and speckled trout. (5) The fish- 
disease furunculosis that occurs in trout in British Columbia. 

Problems in Handling Fish for Food and Commercial Uses.—For fresh (un- 
treated) fish, a thorough study is being made of the changes associated with spoilage, 
which are not the same in freshwater fish as in sea fish. The possible advantages 
of incorporating various bactericidal substances in the ice used to keep fish fresh 
are being tested. For salted fish the prevention of ‘red’ and ‘dun’ has been given 
attention as well as the difficulties associated with the drying of salted fish for which 
unfavourable climatic conditions make artificial drying desirable. The possibilities 
in canning oysters and boneless cod have been tested, and other canning problems 
have been studied. Various fish oils have been investigated as to their vitamin 
content (as in cod-liver oil) and in connection with their use in the leather and paint 
industries. Fish enzymes are tested for use as bates in tanning. A start has also 
been made in determining the amounts of iodine in marine material. 


Subsection 3.—Aspects of Industrial Research in Canada.* 


No single industry can undertake to make use of a country’s natural resources 
to the full and without waste. Science has shown that the waste products of farms, 
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mills, mines, and factories can be transformed into useful articles. Without scien- 
tific investigation Canada, instead of being one of the richest countries in the world 
as a result of the development of its natural resources, would be one of the poorest. 


Research in industry in Canada is affected very largely by the parentage of 
many of our industries. Canadian industries draw on the results obtained by their 
respective American and British parent bodies. An American industry that employs 
hundreds of professional men to do research in its central organization is likely to 
have only a handful of people to do routine checking and perhaps an occasional 
piece of research in its Canadian subsidiary plant. Further, the companies that 
spend money on original research usually do not publish their findings and are re- 
luctant to give information concerning this research work. It would be of tre- 
mendous value to Canada as a growing nation if the Canadian industries not only 
undertook original research but made the results known to all concerned. 


Even to-day expenditures on industrial research in Canada are relatively small. 
This fact is illustrated by data showing the status of laboratories and laboratory 
equipment in Canadian industry in 1938. In that year there were in Canada ap- 
proximately 1,000 industrial laboratories, employing 2,500 professional and 2,700 
non-professional workers. The total investment in laboratory buildings and 
equipment was about $10,500,000 and the total annual expenditure, including 
salaries and other expenses, was approximately $9,000,000. While these figures 
may appear large, it must be noted that most of the laboratories are small, and that 
by far the greater proportion of them are engaged almost entirely in plant control 
and testing work, as opposed to research. Many of the staff members may and 
do conduct some research but this is incidental, their fundamental task being control 
of the uniformity and quality of the materials used or produced by the industry. 


In Canada, one transportation system has established a laboratory as an ad- 
junct to its medical department. ‘This laboratory now handles not only medical 
and biochemical work but also general industrial and sanitary control and research, 
such as the sanitary analyses of water, ice, and milk products, purification of air, 
and the development of chemical methods for the examination and control of railway 
supplies, with the view not only of speeding up analysis, but also for the examination 
of compounds for which no established procedure exists. Methods of analysis for 
phosphates in soaps, for synthetic insecticides, volatile oils and perfumes, and 
phenols, and many other organic and inorganic tests have been developed. The 
method developed for phosphates in soap is an example of increased speed in deter- 
mination. The railway laboratory has also succeeded very largely in overcoming the 
insect problems that were formerly incidental to transportation. In general, how- 
ever, the value of the chemist has been overlooked by the railroads on this con- 
tinent. 


In England, France, and Germany large laboratories, employing research and 
analytical chemists in considerable numbers, have been maintained for years by the 
railway organizations. In other directions Canada has made progress in building 
up her chemical industries particularly those branches that have a solid foundation 
in the Dominion’s natural resources of raw materials and energy. 


A Few Outstanding Examples of Industrial Research in Canada.—One 
of the largest of the Canadian chemical process industries is the manufacture of 
pulp and paper. Radical changes in the methods of bleaching pulp that have been 
developed largely in Canada have greatly increased the efficiency of operation and 
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have reduced the amount of waste. One of the new products of the pulp and paper 
industry is ‘vanillin’ made from waste sulphite liquor. 


The manufacture of phosphoric acid by oxidation was started in Canada in 
1924. Phosphorus had been produced by the electrothermic smelting of phosphate 
. rock since 1897. A plant was built in 1932 to use this pure phosphoric acid for 
making phosphate of lime which is used as one of the primary ingredients in many 
baking powders. The production of trisodium and disodium phosphate followed 
in 1934. 


In recent years a number of additional products derived from acetylene have 
been prepared in Canada. Among these are acetylene black used in dry batteries 
and for thermal insulation, a variety of synthetic resins produced by polymerization 
of vinyl acetate alone and in conjunction with acetaldehyde and formaldehyde, 
ethyl acetate produced by the catalytic condensation of acetaldehyde, and vinyl 
acetate from acetylene and acetic acid. 


A sulphuric acid plant erected in 1925 near Sudbury is believed to be the first 
contact plant to employ smelter gases. Much preliminary investigation was neces- 
sary, since these gases have characteristics different from those of ordinary burner 
gases. 


The mining industry in Canada has been helped in many ways by the applica- 
tion of science. New mines have been discovered by the application of geology and 
geophysics. The determination of mineral deposits has been effected by these 
sciences. The limits of the Precambrian area, which is known to contain great 
mineral wealth, have been outlined by geological methods. The calibre of the 
Canadian work in geology is indicated by the fact that in a recently prepared list 
of Canadians who have distinguished themselves in the field of science about half 
the names are those of geologists. 


Prior to 1920, nickel was used chiefly in armament manufacture. With the 
policy of reduction in armaments that followed, the nickel industry faced serious 
conditions. However, the research staffs in the United States and Great Britain 
developed new alloys and uses for nickel. Nickel has made possible the production 
of alloys having a wide variety of properties, sometimes opposite in character, such 
as low magentic permeability (no-mag), extremely high magnetic permeability 
(permalloy), zero coefficiency of thermal expansion (invar), the same coefficient of 
thermal expansion as glass (platinite) zero coefficiency of electrical conductivity 
(constantan), resistance to tarnish (monel), resistance to tarnish at high temperatures 
(nichrome), resistance to alkalis, resistance to all common acids, hot or cold, dilute 
or concentrated. 

In the metallurgical field Canada has contributed her share to progress. The 
late D. H. Browne conceived the idea of firing reverberatory furnaces with pul- 
verized coal. This method made possible the burning of a greatly increased quantity 
of coal per unit of time. The higher temperature and higher rate of smelting re- 
sulted in a lower cost for fuel, refractories, and overhead, and reduced slag losses. 


Selenium is being recovered as a by-product in refining the copper from certain 
mines. Recovery was started in 1931, and the output has grown so rapidly that 
Canada is now an important producer of the element. 

An electrolytic process using as anodes the lead concentrate to be refined and 
as a bath a solution of lead fluosilicate containing an excess of. fluosilicic acid was 
developed at Trail, B.C. The production of zinc at lowered cost was made possible 
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by the ingenuity of a group of men who saw the advantages of making use of the 
abundant source of hydro-electric power in Canada. The process developed has 
as its main features roasting, leaching, and electrolysis. A modified method of 
selective flotation was developed to cope with the problem of the complex lead-zine 
ore from the Sullivan mine. This method has since become universal in the con- _ 
centration of lead-zine ores. 


Since the remarkable development in recent years in the construction of the 
internal combustion engine, the refiner has been pressed to improve the quality of 
lubricating oil. Until comparatively recent years, the chemicals used in refinery 
practice were sulphuric acid, caustic soda, and litharge. Research has brought about 
an enormous decrease in the use of these chemicals and eliminated them altogether 
in some operations. This has been done by the development of more efficient 
processes, such as solvent extraction of lubricating oils and solvent de-waxing of 
lubricating oil distillate. Both of these methods result in lessened manufacturing 
costs and produce a product far superior in quality to that obtained by the old 
methods. An important Canadian contribution to petroleum refining is the use 
of a tower in which the ascending vapours of cracked gasoline meet a descending 
slurry of finely ground clay. It has been found that the gasoline from these towers 
will retain its colour and resist oxidation for an extended period. 


Subsection 4.—Research in the Universities.* 


In general, research in Canadian universities covers the same broad fields as 
are covered by research in those organizations to which reference has already been 
made. The utilization, development, and conservation of the large and varied 
natural resources of Canada provide problems that engage the attention of all 
research organizations and several of them may carry on similar investigations .at 
the same time. Thus, research in agriculture is carried on by government research 
workers and also by university scientists while research may be applied to mining 
problems by scientists in the Department of Mines and Resources, in laboratories 
of interested industrial firms, and in universities. ‘This does not necessarily mean 
duplication of effort as investigations of Dominion-wide application are quite fre- 
quently carried on co-operatively, with different phases of the work being assigned 
to the various organizations. Again, the research efforts of universities often supple- 
ment those of the other organizations. Besides the study of problems of applied 
science, an important phase of university research is the investigations in ‘pure 
science’ which, although not initiated with a view to immediate application to 
specific problems, have added greatly to the store of scientific knowledge that may 
be drawn on to help solve problems as they arise. 


University Research in the Field of Natural Resources Development.— 
Since agriculture plays a large role in the Canadian economy, research in agricultural 
problems is actively pursued at many universities. This industry commands the 
services of specialists in a wide variety of scientific endeavour. The production of 
forage crops and of grain for the live-stock industry and of grain and other plant 
products for human food as well as for certain secondary purposes has been aided 
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by the work of university investigators. Considerable effort is expended on studies 
of the chemical, physical, and microbiological features of the soil in order to devise 
means of cultivation and discover suitable fertilizers to improve the yield and 
quality of crops of all kinds. An interesting phase of soil study has been the zonation 
of large areas for crop production on the basis of the suitability of the soil for specific 
crops and varieties. In this work the universities have taken a leading part. 


The utilization of the products of the farm presents further problems for re- 
search. Cereal chemists in the universities are engaged in devising improved means 
of testing and controlling the quality of wheat, barley, flax, and other grains, and the 
products made from them. Bacteriologists, plant pathologists, engineers, chemists, 
and physicists are studying the conditions that provide safe storage for perishable 
foodstuffs such as meats, dairy products, and fruits. Others are engaged in devising 
means of producing new products for the purpose of widening the market for farm 
produce. 


Among the many factors that limit the quantity of animal and plant production 
are diseases and parasites of animals and plants. University laboratories, dealing 
with such subjects as bacteriology, parasitology, plant pathology, and entomology, 
carry on investigations toward the control of such pests. 


’ The application of the results of many of these researches is not limited to plant 

and animal production. Many investigations in parasitology, for instance, are of 
direct importance to human health. Some parasites that have injurious effects on 
human beings may be ingested with improperly prepared meat or fish. Such para- 
sites would cause widespread misery but for the fact that public health authorities 
and others have used the information gained by research workers in the formulation 
of regulations governing the preparation of foodstuffs. By this.means both the 
quality of the food supply and the health of the individual are protected. 


In agriculture, weather is as important as soil and, consequently, the science of 
meteorology can offer the farmer aid by the development of weather forecasting and 
by providing information on the agricultural possibilities of local areas as these 
are affected by climate. In Canadian universities, meteorological studies are carried 
on for.the purpose of extending knowledge of climatic conditions and their effects on 
crop. yield and quality. The development of improved instruments for meteoro- 
logical work also receives attention. The expansion of air transport has made 
necessary the rapid development of the branches of physical science that bear on 
meteorology, and valuable services to agriculture and forestry may arise as a by- 
product of this development. 

The forest resources of Canada provide problems in the production of timber 
and the manufacture of such products as pulp, paper, and veneers, and studies of 
many of these problems are carried on either by scientists in university laboratories 
or in association with them. The production and conservation of forests is aided 
by research in entomology, botany, soils, meteorology, and aeronautics, in which 
researches the universities take part. The control of waste caused by forest fires 
has become a problem for the physicist and the engineer in developing equipment for 
detecting conditions predisposing to fire. Such problems as the difficulties that 
complicate the apparently simple procedure of floating logs to the mill have provided 
universities with opportunities for research and the results have proved useful to 
forest products industries. 
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In the utilization of forest resources, co-operative research in which university 
workers participate has been concerned with such subjects as the structure and 
properties of cellulose and lignin; bleaching, physical properties, and characteristics 
of cellulose-water systems; physical properties of wood; studies of the mechanism 
of sulphite and alkaline cooking; and purification of rayon. 


The varied mineral wealth of Canada produces an equally varied set of problems, 
many of which are studied by university laboratories in the areas in which the mineral 
deposits occur. Among such problems are those dealing with the analysis, process- 
ing, and utilization of oil, natural gas, coal, tar sands, and various types of ores. 
The structure of metals and the development of improved alloys and metal products 
also receive attention. Studies on the petrographic and economic geology of mineral 
areas throughout the Dominion are also carried on. 


Growing appreciation of the value of the animals, birds, and fish that form the 
wild-life population of Canada has resulted in increased attention to the factors 
influencing their abundance. In this work the universities have taken a very active 
part. The life histories of many of the creatures of the wild as well as those of 
their parasites and of the creatures and plants on which they feed are being investi- 
gated. Studies have been made of the migration of birds, the breeding habits of 
animals, and the factors affecting the value of feeding grounds. The knowledge 
accumulated from such work forms a sound basis for the work of wild-life conser- 
vation. 


The inland fisheries of Canada also profit from the work of university investi- 
gators on the factors affecting the abundance of fish, the possibilities of stocking 
waters that are not now considered satisfactory for fish, and the releasing of varieties 
of fish in new localities which study has shown to be suitable habitats. University 
workers have also done work of value to the marine fisheries, although most of this 
type of investigation is conducted in co-operation with the Fisheries Research 
Board, whose program is described elsewhere in this article. 


Scientific and Other Phases of University Research.—These examples of 
university research in agriculture, forestry, minerals, and fisheries, while obviously 
important, do not by any means complete the list, even in those fields, The results 
of many researches that fall in this class can be applied immediately upon com- 
pletion of the investigation and have a direct and obvious connection with some 
phase of economic activity. Many engineering researches, for instance, have as 
their objective the solution of difficulties presented by the use of local materials 
for such purposes as the construction of roads and buildings, or the determination 
of remedial measures for certain local difficulties. An example of the latter is found 
in the study of deleterious effects of certain soils on concrete, now under way at a 
western university. The fundamental facts obtained in investigations of this 
nature are usually of wide general importance, even though the original problem is a 
local one. 


The immediate practical application, and therefore the value, of the types of 
research described above are easily understood. There are, however, researches in 
many fields of science that are not at all well known, but that contribute to the 
general fund of knowledge and to the welfare of mankind. Many of these researches 
are of such a nature that their value can be understood only by those who can directly 
utilize their results, or who appreciate the gaps in technical knowledge that such 
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investigations attempt to bridge. Thus, for example, the professional man in medi- 
cine may be supplied with new drugs, improved methods, and more effective instru- 
ments for the control of disease as a result of researches in such subjects as physics 
and chemistry, which to the layman would appear to have little or no connection 
with the practice of medicine. In fundamental researches of this kind the univer- 
sities are particularly active. Reference to this type of research is made below in 
connection with the discussion of medical research, some of which is carried on in 
universities and some in institutions such as hospitals and sanatoria, and some co- 
operatively in all these types of institutions. 


Researches in all the fundamental sciences carried on in Canadian universities 
cover such a wide field that only a few examples can be quoted here. In the bio- 
logical sciences, studies in classification of types of animal and plant life are carried 
on. ‘These are of interest not only to the taxonomist but also to many scientific 
workers in other fields of endeavour. Thus workers in cytology, who deal with the 
structure and functions of the cells that make up the living organism, and those 
in genetics, who deal with the laws of inheritance, are continually building on the 
work of those who have made classifications of various kinds of living things. There- 
fore, in the practical application of genetics, plant and animal breeders who develop 
new types of plants or new breeds of live stock are indirectly indebted to the taxono- 
mist. A university researcher dealing with the classification or habits of growth of 
fungi may appear to be working on a subject of no practical importance. But it 
must be remembered that many of the most important plant diseases, including rust 
and smut, are caused by fungi. The knowledge gained by the mycologist, or student 
of the fungi, is used by the plant pathologist, who is interested in controlling plant 
disease, and also by the plant breeder, who wishes to develop varieties of crops whose 
yield and quality will not be affected by disease. It is clear, therefore, that many 
obscure studies may have the greatest practical importance. In the production of 
plants and animals for all sorts of purposes the facts obtained in such fundamental 
researches are in constant use. In making such information available, not only 
with regard to living things but in the field of the inanimate as well, scientists in 
university laboratories continue to serve the country effectively, if unobtrusively. 


The above examples of fundamental research as applied to biological problems 
have been mentioned in order to indicate the connection between the laboratory and 
the problems of practical everyday life. Many similar examples could be quoted in 
the fields of physics and chemistry. Within a short space of time remarkable 
technical advances have been made and automobiles, aeroplanes, and radios are the 
concrete evidence of progress. But there is a tendency to take these things for 
granted and little attempt to understand why they are available now, when they 
were not available forty years ago. The material from which they were constructed 
and the sources of the power for the factories were available, but their possibilities 
were not understood until research workers in their laboratories elicited fact after 
fact, and added these to the knowledge gained by their predecessors to build up a 
unified body of knowledge in one field after another. This knowledge was taken in 
hand by engineers, chemists, and others who were often more closely in contact with 
industry than the research worker himself, and applied to problems of production. 
The ordinary citizen reaps the benefit in the form of modern improvements. But 
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he rarely realizes that, in such laboratories as exist in Canadian universities from 
coast to coast, investigators in all phases of science are building on the work of 
their predecessors to make possible the physical, chemical, and biological wonders of 
the future. 

Medical Research in Canada.—Almost all branches of medical science are 
included in the problems now being investigated in Canada. Medical research in 
hospitals or other centres of medical activity and in universities is too intimately 
related to allow of separate consideration and must be taken asa whole. The funda- 
mental laboratory investigations often have as their aim the clinical application of 
results so that the university scientist and the clinician must work in the closest 
association. 

Many of the investigations now being conducted relate to cancer, heart disease, 
tuberculosis, and rheumatism, four of the major causes of death and disability among 
Canadians, For example, the investigations on tuberculosis include such problems 
as a search for a specific compound that will act as a curative agent; studies on 
immunity and detection of the disease; the value of B.C.G. vaccine as a means of 
prevention among infants in tuberculous families and among nurses exposed to the 
disease in hospitals and sanatoria; the effect of diet on resistance; and surgical 
methods of treatment. Cancer researches include a study of the relation of certain 
food factors to the development of the disease; a test designed to aid in its early 
diagnosis; researches on standardization of X-ray equipment and radium to improve 
their efficiency as therapeutic agents; and the effects of cancer-producing substances. 
Further knowledge is being sought on the causes and treatment of coronary artery 
disease, high blood pressure, and associated pathological conditions in the thyroid 
gland and the cerebral vascular system. 


Fundamental researches on medical subjects are being conducted in the science 
departments of many universities. In biochemistry and physiology, for example, 
the roles of vitamins and hormones, normal and abnormal requirements and functions 
of the body, nutritional deficiencies, and related topics are being examined. In 
pharmacology and chemistry, new chemical substances with therapeutic properties 
are being developed and tested. Immunological problems and methods of treatment 
of infectious diseases and the organisms causing them, improved techniques for 
detection and study of bacteria, and production of new or improved toxins and 
vaccines are all subjects of bacteriological investigations. 


The field of university research is, therefore, as broad as science itself and is 
circumscribed only by the limited facilities at the disposal of the individual institu- 
tions. Indeed, most basic scientific research discoveries have been, and will probably 
continue to be, made in the universities; governmental research, on the other hand, 
is more properly concerned with the direct application of research knowledge to 
problems of national importance and the pursuit of individual problems which, 
because of their nature, scope, or the extensive facilities required, cannot well be 
followed to a conclusion by the universities. 
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Subsection 5.—Other Research Organizations.* 


The Research Council of Alberta.—The Research Council of Alberta was 
organized in 1919 under the name of the Scientific and Industrial Research Council 
of Alberta and was attached to the Department of the Provincial Secretary. The 
Council was affiliated closely with the University of Alberta. Its laboratories were 
located in the University buildings and much of the research work of the Council 
was directed by members of the University staff. Two full-time, senior research 
workers were appointed and given university status. The Council received a direct 
government appropriation for its work. Investigational work included study of the 
coal resources of the Province, geological surveys, the bituminous sands of the Atha- 
baska region, soil surveys, natural gas, and other problems. Annual Reports were 
published. 

The Council was incorporated in 19380 by an Act of the Legislature under the 
name of the Research Council of Alberta and was attached to the Executive Council 
of Alberta. 

Government appropriations for the Research Council were discontinued in 
1933 because of the depression and have not been revived. However, the Council was 
not disbanded. The University took over the senior members of its research staff 
and provided funds for the continuance of part of its program of work. This 
arrangement still holds. Publication of annual reports was continued until 19385. 

At present the Research Council is continuing, in a modest way, with the study 
of the coal resources of the Province. In addition, it is co-operating with the 
Provincial Government in the making of gasoline surveys and in the testing of 
petroleum products for specification purposes. The organization and laboratories 
of the Council are still intact and its work can be expanded whenever funds are made 
available. 

The Ontario Research Foundation.—The Ontario Research Foundation 
was established by an Act of the Legislature in 1928. An endowment fund was 
created from subscriptions received, over a period of five years, from manufacturers, 
corporations, and private individuals, and from contributions by the Provincial 
Government on a dollar-for-dollar basis. Quarters in Queen’s Park. were set aside 
by the Government for offices and laboratories. At the beginning of 1940 there 
were 27 full-time research men on the staff as well as administrative officers and 
technical assistants. 

Following the provisions laid down in the Act, researches have been carried 
out to assist agriculture and industry and to develop the natural resources of the 
Province. The following are examples of the types of investigations conducted 
by this institution. 

Members of the staff in agriculture have studied the southeastern portion of 
the Province and have published three papers dealing with its physiography, climate, 
and soil. These papers give a comprehensive picture of the fundamental factors 
affecting crop yields, and their practical value can be readily appreciated. A 
similar study of the agricultural section of northern Ontario has been commenced. 
A survey is being made of the apple orchards in Ontario with a view to determining 
not only the most suitable varieties for different areas but also suitable areas for 
commercial production. An economic survey of dairy farms in the eastern part of 
the Province has been commenced as a preliminary step in a study of cheese pro- 
duction. 


* The spe es in this subsection has been sel from information supplied by the various organiza- 
tions covere 
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In animal pathology, a study of bovine mastitis is in progress and microscopic 
and bacteriological examinations of samples of milk have been made. It is hoped 
that this work will assist the practising veterinarian in his efforts to diagnose the 
disease in its early stages and prevent its rapid spread through the herds. Work 
has been continued on parasitic infestation of domestic and game animals. Food 
stuffs infested with grubs have been sent in for examination and means of destroying 
the grubs have been worked out. Moth colonies have been maintained for the 
purpose of testing moth-resistant products. 

The increased demand for vitamin assays has necessitated enlarged facilities 
in this field so that biological as well as chemical tests can be made. Many problems 
dealing with food spoilage and its prevention have been handled in the food labora- 
tories. Several new processes have been developed that greatly benefited the 
manufacturers concerned, and, as a result, new industries have been started in the 
Province. 

In the Leather Laboratory a process has been worked out for shortening the 
time required to tan sole leather and belting leather. Studies have been made 
on the wearing properties of leather and spew and on other problems of the leather 
industry. 

New equipment for the heat treatment of steel has been added to the metal- 
lurgical department, thus attracting to Canadian firms industrial work that other- 
wise would have been sent to the United States. A fine-measurement department 
has also been added and is now in operation. Air-conditioning, and heating and 
ventilating equipment has been tested and numerous problems solved for metal- 
using firms in the Province. Fundamental researches on iron alloys have been 
continued. 

In the Textile Division researches are in progress dealing with textile oil, scouring, 
wool shrinkage, and the structure and properties of silk fibre. These are fundamental 
in character and will benefit the industry as a whole. The Quality Control Plan 
which has been in operation for seven years has continued to expand both with 
regard to the number of firms participating in it and the range of materials covered. 
Day-to-day problems associated with the industry in general have been brought to 
this department for solution. 

In the Chemical Division industrial fellowships have been maintained dealing 
with gas, the production of waxed paper, and the manufacture of coloured brick. 
An analytical laboratory has been established, not only for general analytical work 
but for referee work and studies of unknown compounds and products. Individual 
laboratories have been equipped to handle problems dealing with paint, paper, ink, 
ceramics, plastics, etc. There has been a marked increase in the number and 
diversity of problems submitted to this department. 


Numerous papers have been published in scientific and trade journals and 
annual and monthly reports covering the work of the Foundation are issued. 


The Banting Research Foundation.—The Banting Research Foundation, 
as a result of appeals made in 19285, raised the sum of some $700,000, the income from 
which is devoted to two purposes. In the first instance, the Foundation makes 
grants to support the work of Sir Frederick Banting and his associates in the De- 
partment of Medical Research in the University of Toronto. Secondly, it makes 
grants to workers throughout Canada who present to the Trustees applications 
for aid in the solution of some problem of medical research. This aid may be 
given in the form of living expenses to the worker or for the purpose of buying 
apparatus or supplies, but it is usually the policy of the Foundation not to contribute 
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to the small items of supply that are supposed to be provided by the laboratory in 
which the worker is to be active. Each year there are some 20 to 25 workers scat- 
tered throughout Canada, usually in the Universities, who are receiving aid from 
the Foundation in this manner. It is the only Foundation of a private character 
in Canada that makes such grants and, consequently, the Foundation’s grants are 
given only for work carried out in Canada. 


Naturally, the problems taken up by the various workers vary greatly from 
year to year. However, it has been evident, particularly in recent years, that 
there is an increasing interest throughout Canada in the investigation of hormones 
and vitamins, which are so important physiologically. There is little doubt that the 
present tendency to investigate the action of these substances will do more to combat 
the ailments of old age than the study of the bacterial infections. The study of 
bacteria as infective agents, as is well known, has done a great deal to lower the 
incidence of disease, particularly among the youthful, and such scourges as typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, and scaclet fever have a much decreased incidence; of course it 
must not be forgotten that the progress made in the treatment of syphilis, gonorrhea, 
pneumonia, and streptococcal infections by means of powerful internal antiseptics 
has done much to improve the mortality and morbidity statistics for the middle- 
age group and to a certain extent, the old-age group. A study of vitamins will 
doubtless contribute to the maintenance and development of health in the younger- 
age group, but there is increasing evidence that their study, and also that of the 
endocrines, should mitigate the ravages of disease in late middle and old age. The 
applications approved by the Banting Research Foundation in recent years clearly 
reflect this tendency, though it will be found that money has been granted for such 
purposes as research in the use of sulphanilamide and its cognate drugs. 


The Rockefeller Foundation.—Assistance has been given by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to various agencies in Canada for the purpose of furthering scien- 
tific research in medical science, natural science, social science, and public health. 
A total amount of $2,495,668 has been granted to universities, local health services, 
and other agencies up to the present time. Of this amount $2,015,332 or almost 
81-0 p.c. was allotted to research in medical science. McGill University received 
$1,494,252, most of which was used in 1932 for the construction of a laboratory 
in the Royal Victoria Hospital and the establishment of an endowment fund for re- 
search in neurology, neurosurgery, and the physiology and pathology of the nervous 
system. The University of Montreal received $375,000 for the development of 
medical laboratories over the period 1921-35. The University of Toronto received 
a total of $146,080 to be used in research in pediatrics and psychiatry. 


In the field of natural science, $77,886 has been distributed, McGill Uni- 
versity receiving $72,386 and the University of Toronto $5,500. A total of $344,375 
has been granted to organizations carrying on research in the social sciences. ‘The 
Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene received $75,000 between 1924 
and 1929, for studies in mental hygiene as applied to school children. A further 
grant of $60,000 was made towards a program of research in the social sciences 
and. mental hygiene to be carried on in co-operation with seven Canadian uni- 
versities. In the ten years 1930-40, the University of Toronto received $175,000 
for the development of child research and parent education. Smaller grants have 
been made to Dalhousie University and to the Ontario Medical Association. 
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The Health Departments of several provinces have received grants to carry on 
research in the field of public health. Alberta and British Columbia have received 
a joint grant of $30,855 for research in disease peculiar to that area while Manitoba 
has received $11,220 for special studies of morbidity and maternal mortality. The 
Bureau of Health in the Province of Quebec has received a total of $16,000 towards 
the establishment of a Division of Industrial Hygiene and a Division of the Hygiene 
of Nutrition. 


Section 3.—Libraries. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes, biennially, a Survey of Libraries 
in Canada. It lists public, university, government, and other special libraries 
individually, showing the location, size, etc., of each. The latest edition, for 
1936-38, includes information on school and hospital libraries. A summary of the 
data is included at pp. 1023-1025 of the 1939 Year Book; more recent information 
will not be available until 1941. 


Section 4.—Museums and Art. 


At pp. 1025-1026 of the 1939 Year Book a list of the 37 museums (including 
art galleries) in Canada employing full-time staff was published, showing floor space 
and average daily attendance at each. 

A complete directory of museums is available in a report, ‘““Museumsin Canada’’,* 
published in 1938 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

An article entitled ““The Development of the Fine Arts in Canada”, contributed 
by Newton MacTavish, M.A., D.Litt., appears at pp. 995-1009 of the 1931 Year 
Book and a shorter article, dealing more particularly with the National Art Gallery, 
at pp. 886-888 of the 1924 Year Book. 


* This publication may be obtained on application to the Dominion Statistician at the price of 25 cents 
per copy. 
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The rapid increase in the numbers committed to various institutions, such 
as hospitals for the insane, feeble-minded, and epileptic; the alleged increase in 
juvenile crime and the extension of social work in this field; the increasing number 
of institutions caring for the aged and incurable, as well as for dependent, neglected, 
and handicapped children, have been marked features of the first part of the twen- 
tieth century. 

3 Section 1.—Administration. 


In Canada public health is administered by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments through their respective health departments. 


The Dominion Government deals only with such public health matters as are 
exclusively national, or such interprovincial public health matters as cannot be 
controlled effectively by the provinces. In addition, the Dominion Government 
makes grants to voluntary organizations that are engaged in public health work, 
notably: Canadian Welfare Council; Canadian National Institute for the Blind; 
Canadian Tuberculosis Association; Canadian National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene; Victorian Order of Nurses; Canadian Branch of the St. John Ambulance 
Association; Canadian Red Cross Society; Health Bees of Canada; Canadian 
Mental ieeione Council. 


The Dominion Council of Health was created in 1919 with the object of obtain- 
ing uniform legislation and procedure ia the various provinces. This body consists 
of the Deputy Minister of the Dominion Department of Pensions and National 
Health as Chairman; the chief executive officer of the provincial department or board 
of health of each province; together with such other persons, not exceeding five, as 
may be appointed by the Governor in Council to hold office for three years. Of 
these appointed members, four represent agriculture, labour, and urban and rural 
women’s work, respectively; the fifth member is a scientific adviser on public health 
matters. The Council meets twice a year at Ottawa, when public health problems 
are discussed and uniform standards and legislation adopted. 


Speaking generally, the administration of local public health activities and the 
establishment and maintenance of institutions is in the hands of the Provincial 
Governments, under Sect. 92 of the British North America Act, 1867. Under their 
control, municipalities, societies, and individuals initiate charitable and humane 
efforts, depending on the Government to some extent for financial aid and for 
competent uniform inspection of methods and standards. Important, and re- 
flecting most clearly the benefits accruing from such work, are the provisions for 
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medical inspection of school children. These are carried out in some cases by the 
district or sub-district medical health officers, and in others by public health nurses 
whose activities are confined to this work alone. In addition, expert advice and 
assistance are supplied free to children, teachers, and parents. In many cases 
dental inspection is provided for. This work is relatively new and has been carried 
on upon a considerable scale for only a short period, but great benefits have already 
resulted in the general improvement in health and sanitary conditions and in the 
control and prevention of epidemics. 


Public hospitals are the most numerous among health institutions. ‘They are 
usually erected and supported by the municipalities, their actual administration 
being in the hands of boards of trustees; their revenue, in addition to that provided 
by the municipalities, is derived from grants from the Provincial Governments, 
donations of individuals and societies, and fees paid by patients. Admission and 
treatment are free to all deserving persons who apply and whose resources are so 
limited as to prevent them from receiving proper medical attention otherwise, 
while it is generally expected of others that payments for services shall be made in 
proportion to costs and their ability to defray them. Such public hospitals include 
isolation and maternity hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria, etc. The two lazarettos 
for lepers are under Dominion administration, as are also hospitals for veterans and 
certain marine and immigrant hospitals. 


Private hospitals do not receive public grants. There are also hospitals that 
are conducted by various religious orders, most common in the Province of Quebec; 
Red Cross hospitals and outposts; and special hospitals that may be privately 
administered or maintained by the provinces. 


Mental institutions (homes for the feeble-minded and the epileptic) are in most 
cases under provincial administration, although in Nova Scotia the insane are cared 
for in county institutions. 


Among charitable and benevolent institutions, orphanages, refuges, and homes 
for the aged are usually supported by the larger centres and by county munici- 
palities. Homes or schools for the deaf and dumb, and the blind are generally under 
provincial administration. 


In the case of penal and reformative institutions, penitentiaries are administered 
by the Dominion Government, while reformatories, industrial schools, prison farms, 
and similar corrective institutions are administered by the Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 1.—Public Health Activities of the Dominion Government. 


The Act of Parliament (18-19 Geo. V, c. 39, An Act respecting the Department 
of Pensions and National Health) creating the Dominion Department of Pensions 
and National Health, clearly defined its functions. The Department is divided 
into two sections as indicated by the title. The chief functions of the National 
Health Section (which from 1919 to 1929 was the Department of Health) are: 
to protect the country against the entrance of infectious disease; to exclude immi- 
grants who might become charges upon the country; to treat sick and injured 
mariners; to see that men employed on public construction work are provided with 
proper medical care; to set the standards and control the quality of food and drugs, 
except export meat and canned goods, which are under the Department of Agri- 
culture; to control proprietary medicines and the importation and exportation of 
habit-forming drugs such as morphine, cocaine, etc.; to care for lepers; to carry 
out special studies in co-operation with Provincial Departments or Boards of Health; 
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and to co-operate with the provinces with a view to preserving and improving the 
public health. Following are the various Divisions of the National Health Sections 
with outlines of their function. 


Division of Quarantine, Leprosy, Immigration Medical, Sick Mariners 
and Marine Hospitals.—Quarantine—Quarantine has for its object the prevention 
of the entry into the country by water, land, or air traffic of quarantinable diseases, 
especially plague, cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, and typhus. Quarantine sta- 
tions are maintained at Halifax, N.S., Saint John, N.B., Quebec, Que., and William 
Head, B.C. In accordance with the principles laid down in the Convention of 
Paris, 1926, supervision is exercised over all vessels, especially those coming from 
abroad, and any passengers or crews who are found to be suffering from quarantinable 
disease, together with contacts, are removed to the quarantine station. Necessary 
measures are also taken regarding vessels infested with rats or other vermin. 
Leprosy—The Leprosy Branch of this Division operates two hospitals for the 
treatment of all cases of leprosy found in Canada—one at Tracadie, N.B., and 
the other at Bentinck Island, B.C. Immigration Medical—Medical advice is 
given the Immigration Department with regard to the mental and physical suit- 
ability of prospective immigrants. With this end in view there has been placed in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and on the Continent of Europe, a staff of Canadian doctors, ' 
who carefully examine all intending emigrants to Canada prior to their embarka- 
tion. This arrangement obviates the expense, discomfort, disappointment, and 
hardship experienced hitherto when it was necessary to deport, on account of 
physical or mental disability, immigrants who had made the journey across the 
ocean to Canada. Medical officers, stationed at the principal ports of entry 
in Canada, make a final inspection of the prospective immigrants and supply 
medical care for those who are ill on arrival. Sick Mariners and Marine Hospitals— 
The sick mariners and marine hospitals provide medical and surgical attendance 
and such other treatment as may be required to all sick and injured mariners arriving 
at Canadian ports and belonging to vessels that pay sick mariners’ dues, in con- 
formity with Part V of the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934). 


Division of Sanitary Engineering.—The activities normally carried on under 
Public Health Engineering include: the administration of the Public Works Health 
Act, which is concerned with the health of men on construction works, canals, 
railways, and other forms of public works; by agreement with the U.S. Public 
Health Service, investigations and reports on sources of water supplies for use 
aboard common carriers in interprovincial and international traffic; special investi- 
gations and reports regarding pollution of the International Boundary waters in 
conjunction with representatives of the U.S. Public Health Service; supervision of 
water supplies of common carriers on the inland waters of Canada; co-operation 
with the Dominion Department of Mines and Resources re sanitation in National 
Parks and summer camps on Dominion lands, and allied matters; co-operation with 
the American Railway Association regarding regulations on sanitation; co-operation 
with the Provincial Health Departments and the U.S. Public Health Service for the 
certification of water supplies of common carriers in interprovincial and international 
traffic. 


Proprietary or Patent Medicine Division.—This Division is organized to 
give the public a reasonably safe and truthfully labelled proprietary medicine 
supply. Registration of all secret-formula non-pharmacopceial medicines for human 
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use is required, and control is exercised over the potent drugs used in the manu- 
facture of such medicines and the representations made regarding their use. 


Laboratory of Hygiene.—The Laboratory of Hygiene is concerned mainly 
with the control of biologic products used in treatment of human diseases, particu- 
larly with reference to the potency of certain toxins, antitoxins, and other serological 
preparations. Sera and vaccines are scrutinized for purity, sterility, and potency. 
Such drugs as digitalis, strophanthus, ergot, pituitrin, and the salvarsans are exam- 
ined for potency, and standards for them, based upon those of the League of Nations’ 
Health Committee, are prepared by the Laboratory and furnished to all manufac- 
turers desiring to use them in making their products. The manufacture and sale 
of vitamins and hormones are controlled. Disinfectants are investigated as to 
manufacturers’ claims for germicidal qualities. Special and general aid is rendered 
to other departments of government, and research problems are undertaken. 


Food and Drugs Division.—In this Division, inspection and laboratory 
services are maintained primarily for the purposes of the Food and Drugs Act, 
which is regulatory in character, designed to prevent the importation and sale of 
adulterated or misbranded food and drugs. Samples taken from suspected stocks 
are examined in laboratories at Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver. Corrective measures are applied whenever adulteration or misbranding 
is found. Standards of quality have been established for many products, and the 
supervision of informative, truthful label declarations is a special objective. La- 
boratory services are provided for other Divisions of the Department, and ‘co- 
operation with other departments of government is carried on effectively. 


Narcotic Drug Division.—Since the introduction of opium smoking into Canada 
forty or more years ago, the use of habit-forming drugs, such as morphine, heroin, 
and cocaine, has increased. One of the first steps taken by the Department of 
Health was the creation of a Narcotic Branch. Through this Branch, the importa- 
tion and sale of such drugs are controlled in accordance with the principles laid 
down by international Conventions agreed to at The Hague and Geneva. Whole- 
sale agents and druggists are obliged to keep records of importation or sale and to 
forward their records periodically to the Department. The legitimate use of these 
habit-forming drugs is thus controlled. 

Epidemiology.—The Epidemiological Division co-operates with the provincial 
Departments of Health in the control of communicable diseases and carries out 
special studies in regard to morbidity and moOruaL ty. of disease and public health 
problems that arise from time to time. 


Industrial Hygiene.—The purpose of the Industrial Hygiene Division is to 
develop methods for the protection and improvement of the health of industrial 
workers. This Division conducts special studies regarding illness in industries in 
co-operation with the provincial Departments of Health. 


Child and Maternal Hygiene.—The work of this Division consists of measures 
designed for the reduction of infantile and maternal mortality in Canada. This 
necessitates collection of information regarding causative factors and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge regarding the application of remedial measures. 


Medical Investigation Division.—This Division is concerned with medical 
examination of civil servants, supervision of sick leave and superannuation of civil 
servants throughout Canada on behalf of the Civil Service Commission, and special 
medical studies. 
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Publicity and Health Education.—As the name indicates, the efforts of 
this Division are directed towards the dissemination of information on all phases 
of public health. The work consists of the compilation and distribution of public 
health literature, of exhibits, lectures, etc. 


Subsection 2.—Public Health Activities of the Provincial Governments.* 


Prince Edward Island.—The supervision of public health matters in Prince 
Edward Island was placed, on July 1, 1931, under a specially created Department 
of Public Health, headed by a Minister and a Deputy Minister. Two part-time 
physicians, five full-time public health nurses, and two food and sanitary inspectors 
are employed. Under the direction of the Deputy Minister, the Province is divided 
into five public health districts and each nurse is assigned a territory in which she 
is responsible for the inspection of school children, home visits, home-nursing classes, 
immunizing and vaccinating clinics, etc. The sanitary and food inspectors make 
regular surveys of the food-manufacturing plants, school premises, hotels, boarding 
houses, restaurants, etc., throughout the Province. . 

- The Government operates the Falconwood Hospital for the Insane and the 
Provincial Infirmary; it also subsidizes the Provincial Sanatorium, which has 
a capacity of seventy beds and has functioned to capacity since July 1, 1931. . In 
charge of the Provincial Sanatorium is a Medical Superintendent with an assistant 
and a staff of trained nurses. The Superintendent conducts chest clinics throughout 
the Province at regular intervals as well as a regular weekly clinic in the Sanatorium, 
where referred cases from physicians are examined. 


The Department of Health operates the Provincial Laboratory and a qualified 
technician examines material forwarded by physicians throughout the Province. 

Two venereal disease clinics are conducted by the Public Health Department, 
one in Charlottetown and the other in Summerside. All prisoners in the gaols of 
Queens and Prince Counties are examined and treatment given when required. 
Other patients unable to attend these clinics on account of distance are treated by 
their own local physicians who are supplied with the necessary medication. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the Department of Public Health directs 
its energies to communicable disease control; pre-natal, post-natal, and school 
hygiene; sewage disposal; safety of milk and water supplies; collection of vital 
statistics; mental hygiene; and health education. All of this has brought into being 
a comprehensive organization, presided over by a Minister. The Department acts 
in an advisory capacity to local boards of health; makes regulations respecting any 
matter relevant to the public health; maintains a field force that provides a con- 
sulting service in tuberculosis and other health activities; supports a public health 
nursing service with specially trained nurses, who work both in the schools and in 
the homes; gives a free public health laboratory service that extends throughout 
the Province; supervises the provincial hospitals, both general and special; provides 
inspection of public general hospitals and humane institutions; stocks and dispenses 
sera and vaccines; and distributes literature on all phases of health. 

As interest in public health increases, a corresponding increase in the number 
of necessary public health activities becomes noticeable. In recent years a marked 
demand has resulted for trained and experienced health workers. In 1939 the 
Department procured (through the courtesy of the International Health Division, 


* The material under this heading has been revised by the respective provincial authorities. 
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Rockefeller Foundation) three more fellowships for specialized ‘training of staff 
medical men. Two are at present pursuing studies at Toronto University and the 
third at Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, U.S.A. When these men return in the spring of 
1940, three more health divisions will be organized in the Province. During 1939, the 
public health nursing service was expanded, a sanitary inspector was attached to 
the Cape Breton Island Health Unit, and an equipped dental trailer-car was put 
in operation in those rural districts that are a considerable distance from resident 
dentists. 

In addition to the foregoing, the functions of the Department have broadened 
out recently; certain phases of social welfare and dependency such as the adminis- 
tration of mothers’ allowances, old age pensions, child welfare, and a training 
school for the mentally deficient, have been included. 


New Brunswick.—The Department of Health, under the administration of a 
Minister of Health, was established in 1918. It provides the following services: 
general sanitation, including supervision of water supplies and sewage disposal; 
control of communicable diseases, including tuberculosis and venereal diseases; 
public health laboratory and the supply of biologicals; medical inspection of schools; 
collection of vital statistics; public health nursing and child welfare; health education; 
and general supervision and co-ordination of the work of the sub-district boards 
of health. 

Under the Minister, the Departmeat is directed by the Chief Medical Officer 
who is also Registrar General of Vital Statistics. The staff consists of a director of 
laboratories, eleven full-time medical health officers, a director of public health 
nursing service and, in addition, a part-time director of venereal disease clinics. 

There are ten health districts, each in charge of a District Medical Health Officer 
who also provides the tuberculosis diagnostic and medical inspection of schools 
services. 

Sixteen sub-health districts, each with its own board of health of which the 
District Medical Health Officer is the chairman, have been organized. The sub- 
district boards of health have their own individual staffs of sanitary, food, plumbing, 
and other inspectors, and registrars of vital statistics and public health nurses, all 
operating under the Provincial Health Act and Regulations. 

The Department also maintains twenty-four depots for the distribution of 
biologicals and twelve venereal disease clinics. 

The twenty-second annual report of the Chief Medical Officer contains a review 
of the various services, the vital statistics for the Province, and the reports of staff 
members and of the sub-district boards of health. 


Quebec.—The Department of Health, under the control of the Minister of 
Health, replaced the former Provincial Bureau of Health at the end of 1936. 

In 1926, the Province of Quebec inaugurated a new system known as the 
‘county health units’, consisting of a full-time health service for each county, or 
group of two or three adjoining counties. At present 44 health units covering 54 
counties have been organized, and new counties have asked for the same privilege. 
The former district health officers, reduced to 11, are in charge of all the counties not 
yet organized as county health units. 

The services of all these officers and their staffs of nurses, sanitary inspectors, 
etc., are given in the form of consultations, public lectures, school medical inspections, 
baby clinics, travelling tuberculosis clinics, and investigations of all kinds on im- 
munization, sanitation, etc. 
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In addition to an Administrative Division, the Ministry of Health maintains 
the following divisions: Laboratories, Sanitary Engineering, Demography, Mental 
Hygiene, Public Charities, Epidemiology, Health Units and Districts, Industrial 
Hygiene, Nutrition (includes maternal and child welfare), Venereal Diseases, and 
Tuberculosis. 


The energies of the Ministry of Health are directed also toward the prevention 
of epidemics, more particularly tuberculosis and the more important causes of 
infant mortality. To this end, the Ministry has established 21 anti-tuberculosis 
dispensaries and 70 baby clinics, including those receiving government grants. 
During the year 1938-39, 35,544 people were examined in the anti-tuberculosis 
dispensaries and the travelling tuberculosis clinics. The various county health units 
have provided for the immunization of 50,385 children against diphtheria, which, 
with those previously immunized, make a total of 322,304. 


Ontario.—The Department of Health of Ontario is under a Minister of the 
Government. In the direction of the departmental program, he is assisted by a 
Deputy Minister and a Chief Medical Officer of Health. The activites of the 
Department are divided into the following Divisions: Hospitals, Tuberculosis 
Prevention, Venereal Disease Prevention, Preventable Diseases, Laboratories, 
Maternal and Child Hygiene and Public Health Nursing, Oral Hygiene, Sanitary 
Engineering, Industrial Hygiene, and Nurse Registration including Inspection of 
Training Schools for Nurses. 


The local health work is (1939-40) carried on by a Board of Health and a 
Medical Officer of Health in each of the 900 municipalities. Fourteen municipalities 
have full-time health officers. 


Increased emphasis is being placed on the control of venereal disease. The 
governing legislation has been strengthened to ensure that all those affected shall 
secure the necessary treatment. More accurate reporting of cases, more effective 
enforcement of control measures, and an attempt to create an enlightened public 
opinion are old objectives that are receiving new emphasis. Newer methods of 
treatment are being studied carefully. In those centres in which government- 
sponsored clinics are not in operation, the Department assumes 75 p.c. of the cost 
of treatment of those suffering from either syphilis or gonorrhoea, when patients are 
not in a position to pay for such treatment. 


The continued maintenance of public interest in the prevention of tuberculosis 
has justified the large measure of emphasis placed, during the past four years, on this 
phase of the program. The Administration pays the maintenance charges of all 
those suffering from tuberculosis who are unable to meet the cost and need sana- 
torium treatment. Diagnostic service in respect to tuberculosis, is made available 
to all physicians through travelling clinics working out from various centres through- 
out the Province. 


The Department has continued its efforts to make both diagnosis and treatment 
of cancer possible for all. Seven cancer clinics are operating in well-chosen centres 
in the Province; each of these is substantially subsidized by the Department. 


The Department assumes the responsibility for the free distribution of bio- 
logical products used in the prevention and cure of preventable diseases. Insulin 
is distributed to those in need of such treatment on the recommendation of the 
local authorities; a percentage of the cost is contributed by the local municipalities. 
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An efficient bacteriological service, including the examination and classification 
of pathological tissue, is offered through the central laboratory and the seven branch 
laboratories, which are situated at appropriate centres throughout the Province. 


Consultative service in the field of mental hygiene is made available through 
clinics that operate throughout the Province. A regular schedule is maintained 
by these clinics and the profession is urged to take advantage of the service offered. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has an organized Department of Health and Public 
Welfare. The Health and Public Welfare Act states that the Minister shall preside 
over and have the management and direction of the Department, and the Depart- 
ment shall have administrative jurisdiction over all matters in the Province that 
relate to health and public welfare. The various Divisions of the Department 
include those of: Disease Prevention (food and dairy inspection, public health 
nursing, sanitation, venereal disease prevention, communicable diseases, industrial 
hygiene, maternal and child hygiene, health education, and central tuberculosis 
registry); Provincial Laboratories; Vital Statistics; Hospitalization; Psychiatry 
(Selkirk and Brandon Hospitals for Mental Diseases, Manitoba School for Mentally 
Defective Persons at Portage la Prairie, Psychopathic Hospital at Winnipeg); 
Child Welfare; Administration of Estates of Mentally Incompetent Persons; Fiscal 
Supervision of Public Institutions; Social Assistance in Unorganized Territory; 
Supervision of Aged and Infirm Persons (being supported by public funds); and 
Supervision of Medical Service (supplied by the Province). 

The previously established Board of Health and the Welfare Supervision Board 
have assumed an advisory capacity to the Minister of Health and Public Welfare; 
the Child Welfare Board is both advisory and administrative, being responsible 
for the administration of the Child Welfare Act as it pertains to mothers’ allowances. 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Public Health has been organized since 
1923 under a Minister and a Deputy Minister. The Public Health Act of Saskat- 
chewan also provides for a Public Health Council, consisting of the Deputy Minister 
as Chairman, three medical practitioners, a veterinary surgeon, and a civil engineer. 
This Council acts in an advisory capacity to consider new health regulations and 
allied problems. 

The Department is organized into seven Divisions. The Division of Adminis- 
tration, directly under the Deputy Minister who is also the Registrar General, co- 
ordinates the activities of the Department as a whole; directs the general policy in 
public health matters; supervises finances, legislation, hospital grants, municipal 
boards of health, and medical relief in certain unorganized territories. The Division 
of Public Health Nursing supervises maternity grants; organizes inspection of 
school children and home visits, and pre-school and preventive clinics in co-operation 
with local physicians; and conducts a public health nursing service throughout the 
Province. The Division of Communicable Disease deals with epidemiology in all 
its phases and administers the regulations governing cemeteries and care of the 
dead. Supervision of trachoma, venereal disease, and tuberculosis (other than the 
organization of the Anti-Tuberculosis League) also comes under this Division. 
The Division of Sanitation supervises food, water, milk, and ice supplies, 
sewerage systems, urban and rural sanitation, and the organization of union hospital 
districts. 'The Division of Laboratories includes in its organization bacteriology, 
serology, pathology, chemical analyses, and medico-legal work. The Office of the 
Registrar General (formerly the Division of Vital Statistics) administers the Vital 
Statistics Act and the Marriage Act. The system used in classifying vital statistics 
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has been decided upon in co-operation with other provinces and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The Mental Hygiene Act and the mental institutions es- 
tablished under its provisions in North Battleford, Weyburn, and Regina (psycho- 
pathic ward) are administered by the Department, and the internal operations of 
these institutions are supervised by the Commissioner of Mental Services. 


Union Hospitals.—In Saskatchewan, in addition to the general hospitals, 
there exists a system known as the Union Hospital Organization, designed to furnish 
hospital accommodation in rural districts. Under the provisions of this plan, two 
or more municipalities may co-operate in building, equipping, and maintaining a 
hospital. Municipalities constituting a hospital district may enter into an agree- 
ment with the hospital board to provide free treatment for certain classes of patients, 
the cost being borne by the municipalities concerned. 

Cancer Commission.—This Commission, created in 1980, consists of the Deputy 
Minister of Public Health as Chairman, together with two physicians as members, 
and a physician as secretary. Consultative diagnostic and treatment clinics have 
been established in Regina and Saskatoon, and ‘radon’ is manufactured at an 
emanation plant in Saskatoon. Close contact is maintained with current 
advances in the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of cancer. 


Health Services Board.—This Board consists of the Deputy Minister as Chair- 
man, a representative of the Provincial College of Physicians and Surgeons, and a 
representative of the Association of Rural Municipalities. The Board is inquiring 
into the extent and administration of the various health services existing in the 
Province, collecting and studying data on the general situation regarding incidence 
of illness from all causes, considering methods for an equitable distribution of the 
costs of illness, and studying the needs of the people with respect to general health 
services and the necessity for co-ordination of those now existing. An advisory 
committee is associated with the Board, and consists of representatives of medical, 
hospital, and allied organizations. 

Relief Medical Services Branch.—At the present time grants are paid to physi- 
cians, dentists, and approved hospitals, and arrangements have been made with the 
Red Cross Society and the Canadian National Institute for the Blind to provide, 
from government funds, drugs and optical supplies to residents of the drought area 
who are unable to pay for them. The medical officer in charge of the Relief Medical 
Services Branch, besides administering these grants, also supervises medical and 
allied services that come under the Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare and the 
Northern Settlers’ Branch of the Department of Municipal Affairs. . 

Alberta.—The Department of Public Health, established by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature in 1919, administers the following Acts: the Child Welfare 
Act, the Chiropody Act, the Department of Public Health Act, the Hospitals Act, 
the Sexual Sterilization Act, the Solemnization of Marriage Act, the Mental Diseases 
Act, the Mental Defectives Act, the Registered Nurses Act, the Public Health 
Nurses Act, the Public Health Act and Regulations, the Tuberculosis Act, the 
Optometry Act, the Mothers’ Allowances Act, the Neglected Childrens Act, the 
Legitimation Act, the Maternal Welfare Act, the Chiropractic Act, the Poliomyelitis 
Sufferers Act, the Dental Association Act, the Municipal Hospitals Act, the Private 
Hospitals Act, the Medical Profession Act, the Alberta Pharmaceutical Act, the 
Venereal Diseases Prevention Act, the Vital Statistics Act, the Cemeteries Act, 
the Juvenile Delinquents Act, the University of Alberta Hospital Act, the Cancer 
Remedy Act, and the Cancer Treatment and Prevention Act. 
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The Department includes the following Divisions: Communicable Diseases; 
Sanitary Engineering and Sanitation; Public Health Education; Laboratory; 
Public Health Nursing; Municipal Hospitals; Hospital Inspection; Social Hygiene; 
Vital Statistics; Mental Hygiene; Dental Hygiene; Child Welfare and Mothers’ 
Allowances. The following institutions are administered by the Department: 
Central Alberta Sanatorium; the Provincial Mental Hospital, Ponoka; the Pro- 
vincial Training School, Red Deer; the Provincial Auxiliary Hospital, Claresholm; 
the Provincial Auxiliary Hospital, Raymond; and the Provincial Mental Institute, 
Edmonton. 


Free clinics for venereal diseases are maintained in the principal cities and in 
the two provincial gaols. Educational work on social hygiene is carried on by means 
of lectures, moving pictures, bulletins, and radio talks. 


Free treatment for infectious types of tuberculosis is provided for any bona 
fide resident, i.e., for any person who has resided in the Province for at least one 
year immediately preceding application for treatment in the sanatorium. 


Under the authority of the Poliomyelitis Sufferers Act, 1938, provision is made 
for the free treatment in special hospitals of patients suffering from this disease. 
Provision is also made for academic instruction, vocational training, and rehabilita- 
tion of those suffering from paralysis resulting from this disease. 


British Columbia.—The Provincial Health Officer, responsible to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council sitting as the Provincial Board of Health, administers 
the laws relating to public health in British Columbia. Five Divisions supply 
specialized services, namely: Tuberculosis Control, Venereal Disease Control, 
Laboratories, Sanitation, and Vital Statistics. Reorganization of the Division of 
Venereal Disease Control was completed during 1938. Government clinics for 
diagnosis and treatment are operated at Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster, 
and Trail, while consultative service and free drugs are supplied to the private 
practitioners throughout the Province. Reorganization of the Division of Vital 
Statistics took place on Apr. 1, 1939, under the supervision of a Director, bringing 
this phase of public health work into line with the other services. The Division 
of Laboratories has extended its activities so that it supervises all branch laboratories 
throughout the Province, in addition to the central one in Vancouver. The Division 
of Tuberculosis Control has made further advances, and diagnostic and treatment 
services are extended to all parts of the Province. The Public Health Nursing 
Service is being constantly extended to include more rural areas of the Province, 
and particular attention is being given to public health education. 


Section 2.—Institutional Statistics.* 


Under authority granted by the Dominion Government in 1930, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has, since that date, co-operated with the provincial authorities 
through the Census of Institutions, and now collects, on a Dominion-wide basis, 
statistics for the following types of institutions: (1) Hospitals—institutions primarily 
engaged in the prevention and cure of physical sickness and disease, such as hospitals 
for the sick, sanatoria, and institutions for incurables; (2) Mental and neurological 
institutions—such as asylums for the insane, institutions for the feeble-minded, 
epileptic, etc., devoted to the treatment and care of mental ailments; (3) Charitable 
and benevolent institutions—caring for the poor of both sexes and of all ages, such as 


* The statistics of this section have been revised by J. C. Brady, Officer in Charge of Census of In- 
stitutions, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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homes for the aged, county refuges, orphanages, etc.; and (4) Penal and corrective 
institutions—having for their purpose the reclamation of criminals and the refor- 
mation and training of delinquent boys and girls. Institutional statistics, as 
summarized in Table 1, may, therefore, be regarded as dealing with the four main 
types of social pathology, viz., physical, mental, economic, and moral. 


Historical.—A brief historical sketch of the origin and growth of the several 
classes of institutions in Canada is given at pp. 1006-1009 of the 1986 Year Book. 


1.— Institutions Operating in Canada, by Provinces, 1938. 


' Yukon 
Type of Institution. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. pene Canada. 


SS a ee ee ee ee) ee a) any 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 


Population (in thousands)..| 94 | 548 | 445 13,172 |3,731 | 720] 941) 783 | 761 14] 11,209 


Hospitals (excluding 


mental)— 
Public— 
Gonerale te 4 26 16 58° 111 37 78 82 69 9 485 
Women’s. fea a8 Nil 2 1 3 3 | Nil | Nil 1 1 Nil 11 
PIMIALPIC.. fone coces foc “ 1| Nil 3 2 1 1 | 2 fe 11 
Teolation™., to: fon. c.% © 1 sg 4 5 2 R: 3] Nil ee 16 
Convalescent.......... ss Nil oe 3 7 1| Nil | Nil “ ce 11 
ReGETOSse etiics 6. ce < ef ¥ Nil 29} Nil 7 ss 3 NM 39 
INCUPA DIG Sacscas « 6400 +0 ce s 1 3 8 Ps 4 1 “hy 20 
GOT Ware ote a« cise s * bid Nil 8 4| Nil 3 2) Nil se 17 
‘Totals, Public: ....:. 4 80 18 77 169 42 92 93 76 9 610 
PTiN AUG. erect aee cok «3 sas Nil 5 6 41 |; 50 7 77 48 33 Nil 267 
Dominion— 
Department of Pen- 
sions and National 
Health— : ‘ 
Oe veterans. sy eves) (Nil 1 1 1 2 1| Nil 1 1 Nil 8 
uarantine and im- 
migration......... ¥ 1 1 1} Nil | Nil Me Nil 1 shi 4 
(2) Oa) aap aaa ieee ss Nil 1} Nil ee sf es 5 1 ee He 
Saaenes Kis SeRieye ae 5 1] Nil ss € ba st € Nil $ 1 
epartment o ines 
and Resources 
zyencuens) are SSR “3 Nil a oe 1 2 1 4 2 = 8 
epartment oO a- 
tonal Defence....... s 1 cs 2 4 1| Nil | Nil 1 Hy 9 
Totals, Dominion...| Nil 4 8 4 7 4 1 6 4| Nil 82 
Tuberculosis............ 1 - 3 3 10 14 4 4 1 Nil 41 
Totals, Hospitais... 5 42 30} 1382] 240 57) 174) 147 | 114 9 950 
Mental Institutions— 
Sa Sale eae aac | ve : d ns : P 4 nae : Rr Nil ve 
raining schools......... i i i i § 
Psychiatric hospitals....} “ Nil « Nil 1 1 vs Nil ss es 2 
County and municipal } ; 
2 bea ge PAN: mt . Mi s 6 é se Nil s s sf 4 Me 
ominion hosnitals...... 3 i = ‘$ rai 4 $ 
Private institutions...... “ sé S 1 2 ce s ss 1 ee 4 


-Totals, Mental,,,,.. 1 16 1 9 16 4 2 4 4| Nil 57 


2 a es ee). a eed 
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1.—Institutions Operating in Canada, by Provinces, 1938—concluded. 


| Yukon 
Type of Institution. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.] Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Win Canada. 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
Charitable and Benevo- 
lent Institutions— 


Homes for adults........ 1 16 8 33 64 6} Nil 2 7 Nil 137 
Homes for adults and 
children™. -te5.css sere 1 7 1048 15 3 1 1 2 fe 88 
Orphanages. 4... .cs<025 2 10 7 39 28 14 4 6 8 Mi 118 
Day nurseries........... Nil 1] Nil 3 8 2} Nil | Nil 1 se 15 
Children’s aid societies. . 2 14 3 2 58 5 8 3 oe 95 
Juvenile immigration 
BSOCICLICS cra stone tere Nil 1 il 1 2 eNGE | Nils Nal 1 = 6 
Totals, Charitable, 
(oh OME TR ae aR 6 49 29; 126) 175 30 10 12 22 Nil 459 
Penal and Reformative 
Institutions— 
Penitentiaries........... Nil | Nil 1 1 2 1 1} Nil if Nil 7 
Corrective and reforma- 
tive institutions....... # 4 3 4 10 3 2 2 2 <3 30 
Male juveniles....... “4 2 1 2 3 1 1| Nil 1 ¢ 11 
Female juveniles....| “ Nil | Nil 1 1| Nil |} Nil 1 1 ee 4 
Male adults......... 4 ‘ My Nil 4 ss 1} Nil | Nil . 6 
Female adults....... $ - i “ i se Nil e « se 2 
Female adults and 
juveniles::..... a. “ 2 1 1 1 2 a 1 re oe 8 
Totals, Penal, etc.....| Nil 4 4 5 12 4 3 2 3 Nil 37 
Grand Totals..... iin 12 | 118 64 | 272 | 448 95 | 189 | 165 | 148 9 1,503 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Hospitals, Other Than Mental. 


From Table 1 it is seen that, in 1988, in addition to 610 public hospitals, there 
were 267 private hospitals, and 32 hospitals operated by the Dominion Government. 
The latter were made up of: 8 for war veterans, 4 quarantine and immigration, 1 
marine, and 2 leper hospitals under the direction of the Department of Pensions 
and National Health; 9 military hospitals under the Department of National De- 
fence; and 8 hospitals for Indians under the Department of Mines and Resources.* 


* A complete list of all hospitals in Canada, giving name, location, type, and bed accommodation for 
1938, is obtainable on application to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
2.—_Summary of Reporting Public and Private Hospitals in Canada, 1934-38. 


Norr.—Figures include hospitals and homes for incurables, but do not include Dominion or mental 
hospitals. Tuberculosis hospitals are also excluded for 1938. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Public Hospitals— 
Numbers:reporting « sad. e.snes tees 602! 608 2 6102 6203 610 
Bed Capacities*..cco beeinn Maintosot os 58,535 59, 832 59,909 63, 229 56,327 
Patients under treatment®........... 706, 240 766,559 825,720 871,339 888,875 
Total collective days’ stay®.......... 13,767,188 | 14,696,408 | 15,175,356 | 15,631,343 13,117,881 
Private Hospitals— . 
Numbers reporting.................. 261 267 259 241 267 
Bemeapacitiest sic). see audcnis bor 3,490 3,409 3,386 . 8,389 BPAY 
Patients under treatments............ 30,180 32,363 35, 707 36,425 31,487 
Total collective days’ stay®........... 412,461 410,890 423, 239 433,912 417,724 
1 Seven public hospitals in Yukon and N.W.T. did not report. 2 Three public hospitals in Yukon 
and N.W.T. did not report. 3 One hospital in N.W.T. and 1 sanatorium in Quebec did not report. 
4 Includes beds, cribs, and bassinets. 5 Includes newborn. 6 Includes stay of newborn. 
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3.—Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, 
and Movement of Population, 1938. 


Nore.—Figures include hospitals and homes for incurables, but do not include Dominion, mental, or 


_ tuberculosis hospitals. 


Item. 


Hospitals reporting................ 
Approved schools of nursing....... 


Staff— 
Salsried doctors. . oo. 0.00 8 ces 
TR eh eC epee, Lean a Ic enn Ce ae Cea 
GrAeuate MUTSOSt... 5 casas oss ss 
SS PUCIONE MULSOS es Bb slog avis. s ene 
Totals, Personnel.............. 


Hospital Facilities— 
BROT EA ae, ER cd sep ctl Palme che. oe to hie 
Clinical laboratories............ 
say SIO-bNET ADV alts omscictsitetel cals oS. 


Movement of Population— 
ATG INTTSSIONS sent ere sole fe cists tcsis sors 
AE VPMOUT LL ees iach: «oka 
Totals, Under Treatment..... 
RNS UR el os ane Bet tar sae 
PECLE RDA Cnet o% «<0 thas: Salih, Stee 
Total collective days’ stay...... 


Hosprtals reporting io... sed... a. : 
Approved schools of nursing....... 


Staff— 
Salaried GOCUOrs.... cl cee saan 
nteriec ae Robe. cas be RRA Ss 


Studemtanursos, a0. cc vis vic sree « 
Totals, Personnel.............. 


Hospital Facilities— 
Sera ee RE tan. he Saree ares oe 
Clinical laboratories............ 
Helly SIOsBMOTADY 17 sale. caleuncs ss sare sacs 


Movement of Population— 
PAGTHISSIONS masts ates shee eae 
ER VEADIRDH Stee sce etek we ate 
Totals, Under Treatment..... 
Diccharmesry si eh. oh estes 
PN RUG KEE 1B Nc! era pla Ne a pacer 


Hospitals reporting... .........<... 
Approved schools of nursing....... 


Staff— 
Salaries COCLONS: © olaswur cau sts anss 
PSR e ee eon ee rss Nake ie 
Graduate nurses..........-..5-- 
SSUOMCCM NMESCS 4.0 5 2 «2 ,«suegeos a0 
Totals, Personnel.............. 


Hospital Facilities— 
ara ees Ss. ee 
Clinical laboratories............ 
eb e1O-UNOTADY sy. ss. . wees ewes 


Movement of Population— 
UMAMAMSSTONS :. 04s sipsetials Leer taisis acces 
PPTTPONESET ULIS Met ce tern suoce otevails Crore. o. ee 
Totals, Under Treatment..... 
SE YiSrede Ren eftte SF so a ean ea ars 
Aidt eathisehihs. Fan kein. 2 ae 
Total collective days’ stay...... 


Public Hospitals. 


Public Hospitals. 


Private Private 
General. | All Other. Hospitals. General. | All Other. Hospitals. 
Prince Epwarp ISLAND. Nova Scorta. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
4 Nil Nil 26 41 5 
3 i oe 1 2 Nil 
1 “ce ce 11 1 4 
1 “: $ 18 4 Nil 
20 vs a 295 24 15 
75 os s 485 55 Nil 
157 cS ov 1,352 124 33 
4 - a 26 1 1 
4 sf ti 22 i Nil 
1 uo 6 11 1 « 
4,985 ee a 40,544 RBS) 437 
437 ie i 3, 744 1,009 94 
5,530 S 4 45,445 38,87% 548 
5, 236 - a 42,938 3,610 518 
162 € Ss 1,210 112 13 
59,987 ss os 497,015 48,462 Bi572 
Nrw BRUNSWICK. QUEBEC. 
16 21 6 53 241 41 
12 Nil Nil ball 9 2 
10 By 1 148 ihe, My 
Q € Nil 252 56 Nil 
151 5 21 1,418 400 126 
426 Nil Nil 1,591 352 19 
990 18 39 45677 2,269 352 
15 Nil 4 50 11 20 
il es 3 35 10 17 
8 s Nil 35 8 16 
22,528 164 1,469 135,230 24,754 7,364 
2,347 138 93 10,246 Daou8 999 
25,590 362 1,602 150,572 30,846 8,623 
23 , 938 291 aa 139,482 25,631 8,134 
896 15 48 5,749 1,268 234 
325, 666 14,851 14,828 || 2,323,481 | 1,415,422 115,788 
ONTARIO. MANITOBA. 
111 581 50 Aye 51 7 
60 4 Nil 15 3 Nil 
125 41 23 49 12 3 
228 30 Nil 63 10 Nil 
1,917 394 140 358 71 10 
3,180 179 Nil 806 79 Nil 
10,619 1,872 336 2,139 524 36 
105 13 17 30 3 2 
66 11 10 19 2 2 
Di 6 13 12 3 2 
218,530 26, 106 7,997 56,168 4,724 817 
28,277 dero2 1, 629 7,869 20 207 
255,408 32,634 9,985 66,037 5,273 1,048 
23D (oS 29,329 9,407 61,911 4,525 1,001 
10,913 1,189 2383 2,044 203 17 
3,238,372 801,574 116,428 744,763 204, 642 10,285 


1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 
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3.—Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, her tei 
and Movement of Population, 1938—concluded. 


Public Hospitals. Public Hospitals. 


Tem P teoerin amr Ee Ny Oe Be eres eee Private 
General. | All Other. | #ospitals. | General. | All Other. | Hospitals. 
SASKATCHEWAN. ALBERTA. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Hospitals reporting...............- 78 141 77 82 111 48 
Approved schools of nursing....... 10 Nil Nil 10 1 Nil 
Staff— 
Salaried doctors............+..- 13 D 1 26 3 . 10 
Interns 6. bios acc Ce eee 25 Nil Nil 33 Nil Nil 
Graduate nurses................ 541 31 46 606 32 ad 
Studentnurses:.... 5... < cee. 645 Nil Nil 778 3 Nil 
Totals, Personnel.............. 2,220 101 152 2,765 126 134 
Hospital Facilities— 
IN TAY CESS SERS coitelmea une seem 53 Nil 3 67 Nil 8 
Clinical laboratories............ 31 es 3 39 1 3 
Physio-therapy sit. ..66-2 00. os: 24 s 1 14 1 6 
Movement of Population— 
‘Admissionsiert.....5. cacnsliees 66,895 1,605 2,649 78,912 1,086 1,865 
Tai veubirthsweeee aos a. c ces ee ee 7,871 534 997 9,639 390 499 
Totals, Under Treatment..... 76,708 2,450 8,727 90,864 1,778 2,439 
Discharces eee ee on. ete ete 72,946 2,011 8,527 85,821 1,352 2,319 
All deaths) encanta 1,844 89 87 2,637 66 43 
Total collective days’ stay...... 914,924 118,288 43,083 975,082 95, 669 32,502 
British CoLuMBIA. CANADA.2 
Hospitals reporting...............- 69 71 33 485 1251 267 
Approved schools of nursing...... 8 1 Nil 157 20 2 
Staff— j 
Salaried doctors.............66. 65 2 6 452 133 75 
WNtGINS cc ere eee eee ee 52 1 Nil 681 101 Nil 
Graduate nurses..............6; 891 30 57 6,218 - 987 459 
Student nursesais8 Sa 781 13 Nil 8,767 681 19 
Totals, Personnel.,............ 3,660 138 127 31,651 5,172 1,229 
Hospital Facilities— 
eT AY es eee cabranine tiemints, aerate WP 2 6 428 30 61 
Clinical laboratories............ 36 2 2 266 27 40 
Physio-therapysne ook eae ene yup 2 3 179 21 41 
Movement of Population— 
Admissions eiee5ek ee ee 79,629 916 3,060 704,551 62,088 25,658 
Livevoirchs.avrs soe ates sake te 3 9,632 517 266 80,150 9,413 4,784. 
Totals, Under Treatment 92,453 1,705 3,515 809,950 78,925 31,487 
Disehargesseeaes oa once cae 85, 856 1,412 3,141 755, 040 68,161 29, 569 
All’deathister es. ce eee 3,513 47 153 29,040 2,989 828 
Total collective days’ stay...... 1,193,574 98,733 79,238 |110,320,240 | 2,797,641 417,724 
1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 2 Includes 9 general hospitals in Yukon 


and N.W.T. reporting 4 zalaried doctors, 21 graduate nurses, 72 total personnel; 6 X-ray, 3 clinical laboratory, 
and 1 physiotherapy department; 1, 130 admissions, 88 live births, a total of 1,340 under treatment, 1,159 
discharges, 72 deaths, and 47,376 collective days’ stay. 


Out-Patient Departments.—Out-patient departments are operated in 
connection with hospitals or other institutions, and treat patients who do not occupy 
beds in the hospital. The extension of out-patient services to patients of modest 
means has far-reaching and beneficial effects. It may replace admission to a hospital, 
or may serve to secure necessary and beneficial hospitalization. As a general rule, 
out-patient departments are subsidized from the funds of the general hospital and 
separate records are not kept. Until a uniform system of accounting is adopted, 
it will not be possible to give the average cost per patient. 
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The statistics of Table 4 are rendered more complicated than is desirable 
because of lack of uniformity in the method of reporting patients and treatments. 
The majority of hospitals report both patients and treatments, but a considerable 
number report either patients or treatments, but not both. 


4.—Statistics of Out-Patient Departments of Public Hospitals, by Provinces, 1938. 


Nore.—Figures of tuberculosis sanatoria and government and municipal clinics held in hospitals are 
not included. 


Total Reporting Both Patients Reporting Reporting 
Out- and Treatments. Patients Only. | Treatments Only. 
Province. is “PUA Te ere — oe 
epart- ‘ reat~- s Treat- 
onta. No. | Patients iiortta No. | Patients.| No. nent 
Prince Edward Island... Nil oa - ~ ~ - - - 
Nova Scotia............ 1 1 1,167 2,023 Nil ~ Nil - 
New Brunswick......... 2 2 11,556 32,910 - cc an. 
Quebec...... giskare shajete she's 5 28 18 | 293,667 | 872,071 4 31,160 6 92,988 
ONGATIO. sonore a os 19 12 76,074 310, 623 2 12,618 5 376,07 
Manitobas smurderacece ws <8 31 3 22,927 64,935 Nil Nil - 
Saskatchewan........... 2 1 605 1,148 704 y - 
Albertar: coh sect Mees cidet 2 1 57 220 Nil - 1 26,023 
British Columbia........ 11 1 10,616 53,509 s - Nil o 
Motalss 200; 58 39 | 416,669 |1,337,439 7 | 44,482 12 495,984 


1 One hospital did not report. 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of Mental Hospitals. 

The Census of Mental Institutions of Canada for June 1, 1931, gave the number 
of patients in all mental institutions as 31,686, of whom 24,188 were insane, 7,006 
mentally deficient, and 492 epileptic. The numbers of patients in mental institutions 
per 100,000 of the general population were: 305-4 on June 1, 1931; 316-5 on Dec. 31, 
1932; 324-9 on Dec. 31, 1933; 335-6 on Dec. 31, 1934; 348-2 on Dec. 31, 1935; 
359-5 on Dee. 31, 1936; and 373. 5 on Dee. 31, 1937. 

At Dec. 31, 1938, an were 42,687 patients in mental ineeit ay ieee in Canada, 
and 3,702 on parole, making a total of 46,389, whereas the normal bed capacity 
was only 38,671, showing a seriously overcrowded situation when the patient 
population on Jan. 1, 1938, and the admissions and separations during the year 
are considered. This overcrowded condition was specially marked in British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario, and Quebec. Of the 42,687 resident 
patients in 1938, 33,290 were insane, 8,527 were mentally deficient, 672 were epileptic, 
and 198 mental cases were otherwise classified. The patients per 100,000 of popula- 
tion at the end of the year were 378-7. 


5.—Capacity, Staff, Movement of Population, and Finances of Mental Institutions in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1938. 


I Having | Nova |] Brom Quebec. | Ontari 
tem. war : runs- uebec. ntario. 
Island. Scotia. wic 
Institutions, Feportine ye ducts ae eek aS eset. No. 1 16 1 9 16 
IM ORINAICADSOIUICS aa acetate sists & sob eis <aleiessie wna Me 275 hie Pals 1,150 12,011 13,237 
Staff— 
Woctors, iUll-vie-. sees eco vec ecec * _ 8 4 5 58 108 
MI OCLOLS SPAT UnUINO en ena tes ba acs ao cease ess ee Nil 18 3 18 40 
I HAGUALS NUKSES et cues cachet occ Ss cece cs 10 Sif 21 196 706 
TD OPOUTHOS AN eres +a )siarihe ce cenvatatederd och cs eid\0 = “s 8 64 Nil 338 361 
Totals SathiM92.0 2s 22. ph 68 368 169 2,381 3,083 


1 Includes other personnel. 
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5.—Capacity, Staff, Movement of Population, and Finances of Mental Institutions in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1938—concluded. 


Item. 


Movement of Population— 


ACCA STON GY, 47, a RATA I, Aa FE 
Totals, Under Treatment................ 
Soparahionsaresve coe OOS 


Receipts— 


Government and municipal payments...... 
Fees from paying patientsa.- 4. e ae 
Received from other sources............... 


Totals, Receipts.................. 


Expenditures— 


Walari Gots Bee Neck Son con, pera ee ee 


Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance. . 


New buildings and improvements.......... 
Expenditures for other purposes............ 


Totals, Expenditures............. 


InStisutions TEpOruingte eek oe ee erae ees 
INopmialicaniclples= scan oom cata de eee 


Staff— 


IDOCCOLS; UMlctlIn Orato nice eeit shee s 
IN OCLORS { PArU- IMIS. Aer nlc meets ee 
Gradtiate nurses: joie eee a 
Othermirsese an sere. ee eee ee ee 


"MotalssS tats. ass. wee aa 


Movement of Population— 


AGQIMISSIONS eee ee eee Rie cen aired te RAR, 
Totals, Under Treatment................ 
NCPALSUIOUS ais cons onions cena ects era 


Receipts— 


Government and municipal payments...... 
Fees from:paying patients... ......ac.c.s.:. 
Received from other sources............:.. 


Totals, Receipts.................. 


Expenditures— 


Da lantes. Oo: ,..cee ch Seis emer ae 


Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance. . 


New buildings and improvements.......... 
Expenditures for other purposes............ 


Totals, Expenditures............. 


Prince New 
Edward gone Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. 
Island. se ata wick. 

No. 102 700 332 3,244 4,143 
se 366 2,844 1,681 16,671 19,475 
sf 100 640 308 Pye hts’ 3, 692 
$ 113 , 230 571,066 824,391 | 3,004,428) 4,649, 839 
$ 9,436 17,582 41,944 509,577 | 1,006,990 
$ Nil 16,481 7,300 | 446,798 353,389 
$ | 122,666 | 605,129 | 373,635 |3,960,803 | 6,010,218 
$ 40,586 | 225,888 | 124,517 |1,387,389 | 3,093,941 
$ 33,641 165, 839 80,873 913,060 | 1,064,488 
$ 48,439 186, 934 127, 62611, 159,748 |) 1454327 
$ 122, 666 578,661 333,016 |3,460,197 | 5,612,756 
$ Nil 24,925 40,619 630,778 364,452 
$ *¢ 1,508 Nil 171,064 1,610 
$ | 122,666 | 605,094 | 373,635 |4,262,039 | 5,978,818 

; Saskat- British 
Manitoba. shewan Alberta. Galumbia! Total. 

No 4 2 4 4 57 
iY 2,348 2,650 2,328 2,457 38,671 
ee 19 14 11 19 241 
ce 4 2 Nil 2 87 
- 56 12 51 39 1,128 
Wy 144 ie 66 173 Wes 927) 
ee 647 619 483 697 8,515 
a 712 756 893 992 11,874 
f 3,560 4,084 3,447 4,630 56,758 
- 697 636 797 796 10,369 
$ 776,678 {1,094,541 900,417 |1,237,033 |12,671,623 
$ 78,425 93 , 365 75,140 262,237 | 2,094,696 
$ 27,288 140,500 27,900 726 | 1,020,382 
$ | 882,891 2/1,328,406 |1,003,457 |1,499,996 |15,786,701 
$ 878,425 653, 885 437,989 586,993 | 6,929,613 
$ 209, 820 264,049 182,824 Sls, olla eneaimo0e 
$ 279,106 399,030 166,868 407,809 | 4,229,887 
$ 867,351 |1,316, 964 787,681 {1,308,113 |14,387,405 
$ Nil 1a Ws Nae ses bi 189,253 | 1,476,641 
$ 15,040 Nil 604 Nil 189, 826 
$ 882,391 2|1,328,406 [1,003,457 [1,497,366 [16,053,872 


1 Includes other personnel. 


are not included. 


Subsection 3.—Charitable and Benevolent Institutions. 


2 Receipts and expenditures for the Manitoba Psychopathic Hospital 


Statistics of institutions having the care of orphans, dependent or neglected 
children, and the aged and infirm are collected quinquennially, the latest figures 
available being those for June 1, 1936. The survey covered the following institutions 
and agencies: homes for adults only; homes for adults and children; orphanages; 
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provincial, county, and municipal houses of refuge; children’s aid societies; juvenile 
immigration societies; and day nurseries. In recent years, there has been a decided 
trend from institutional to foster care for children, and, even where institutional 
care is given, the ultimate objective of observation and treatment is to train the 
children for life in the community. 

Of the 459 institutions operating on June 1, 1936, 8-1 p.c. were under provincial 
control, 19-0 p.c. under county auspices, 5-0 p.c. under municipal or city control, 
19-2 p.c. under lay corporations or private agencies, 2-6 p.c. under fraternal organiza- 
tions, and 45-4 p.c. under religious organizations. On June 1, 1936, there were under 
care in all institutions 48,094 persons, of whom 14,681 were adults and 33,413 
were children. Of the children under care, 17,058 or 51 p.c. were receiving care 
outside institutions under the control of public welfare organizations. The latest 
general summary of statistics for such institutions, by provinces, is for 19386 and 
appears at pp. 1045-1046 of the 1939 Year Book. 


Subsection 4.—Corrective and Reformative Institutions. 


On June 1, 1936, there were 38 reformative and corrective institutions in Canada 
with a total inmate population of 3,722, of which number 3,004 were males and 718 
were females. Of the total number of institutions, 24 were for males and 14 for 
females. Detailed statistics of crime and delinquency (which are presented on an 
annual basis) as distinct from these institutional statistics are shown in Chapter 
XXVII. 

Section 3.—The Victorian Order of Nurses. 


The Victorian Order of Nurses, established in 1897, is a national nursing organi- 
zation having as its object the care of the sick in their own homes on a visit basis 
regardless of race, creed, or economic status. 

The primary function of the Victorian Order is bedside nursing and teaching of 
health in the homes visited. | Three types of care are given by the nurses, viz., 
maternal and infant welfare, general nursing, and health education. During 1939, 
the Order had 350 nurses in the field and 89 branches distributed as follows: Nova 
Scotia, 15; New Brunswick, 6; Quebec, 5; Ontario, 49; Manitoba, 1; Saskatchewan, 
3; Alberta, 2; and British Columbia, 8. During 1939, 741,134 visits were made to 
85,249 patients, which was an increase in the work asa whole. The average number 
of visits per case was 8-7. Of the total visits made, 59 p.c. were free, while fully paid 
visits constituted 25 p.c. (of which 16 p.c. were insurance) and partly paid visits 
16 p.c. Maternal and infant welfare cases constituted 52-4 p.c. of the total visits 
made. 

The maternal death rate per 1,000 living births attended by Victorian Order 
nurses for the years 1933-88 inclusive, was 2-1. 


Section 4.—The Canadian Red Cross Society.* 


Closely allied with the Dominion and Provincial Governments, both in the 
prosecution of the War and in the promotion of the health of the people, is the 
Canadian Red Cross Society. Founded in 1896, its purposes are to furnish volunteer 
aid to the sick and wounded of armies in time of war, and, in time of peace, to carry on 
and assist in work for the improvement of health, the prevention of disease, and the 
mitigation of suffering. 


* Revised by W. S. Caldwell, M.D., Assistant Director of the Ontario Division, the Canadian Red 
Cross Society, Toronto. 
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Immediately upon the outbreak of war on Sept. 3, 1939, the Canadian Red 
Cross Society prepared energetically to undertake its traditional war-time ser- 
vices. The peace-time organization was expanded rapidly until at the close of the 
year over 2,000 branches in every part of Canada, from the smallest hamlets to the 
largest metropolitan centres, were feverishly engaged in Red Cross service. Par- 
ticular mention should be made of the thousands of voluntary women workers who 
have applied themselves industriously to the making of supplies. Hospital articles, 
surgical dressings, refugee clothing, bedding, and field comforts in great variety 
have been made in hundreds of thousands. These have been sent overseas for 
distribution, placed in military hospitals on this side, or, in keeping with the policy 
of the International Committee and with the precedence of the United States and 
French Red Cross in the War of 1914-18, distributed to soldiers in training in Canada. 


To finance the work, a nation-wide appeal for funds was made to the Canadian 
people. This resulted in the magnificent contribution of cash and pledges of 
$5,118,086, a response that not only assured ample support for the work of the Red 
Cross, but one that was considered of great national significance throughout the 
Empire. 

Before the close of the year 1939 much had been accomplished. By a grant of 
over $100,000, hospital and recreational accommodation and scores of thousands of 
articles of clothing were provided in Halifax for British, Canadian, and Allied seamen 
and sailors entering that port. Similar services were rendered to the British Navy 
and Merchant Marine in Britain through a grant of $100,000 to the British Navy 
League. An initial grant of an equivalent amount was made to the British Red 
Cross Society of which, at the outbreak of the War of 1914-18, the Canadian Red 
Cross had formed a part. 


Through an excellent Overseas Advisory Committee headed by a former Prime 
Minister of Canada who has been active for years in Red Cross work, foundations 
were laid for many services to Canadian soldiers in England. Plans were completed 
and construction begun on a 600-bed Canadian Red Cross Base Hospital at Taplow. 
In London, the first Maple Leaf Club, a residential club for soldiers, was opened and 
is being operated by the Canadian Red Cross, which also initiated the establishment 
of the Beaver Club recreational centre. Committees were named to render personal 
services, to distribute field comforts, to visit patients in hospital, and to supervise 
the sending of parcels of food and clothing to prisoners of war. 


Through close co-operation with the International Red Cross Committee and the 
League of Red Cross Societies at Geneva, assistance was sent to Red Cross Societies 
in Poland, Finland, Turkey, and France in the form of ambulances, hospital supplies, 
refugee clothing, bedding, and substantial cash contributions. 


The prompt action of the Canadian Red Cross in initiating this war effort and 
the gratifying measure of work accomplished since the conflict began have been 
made possible by the organization that functioned during twenty years of peace. 
The more important phases of this peace-time work carried on by the Society are: 
the continuing care of sick and disabled ex-service men; the operation of Red Cross 
outpost hospitals; the promotion of Junior Red Cross and the treatment of crippled 
or otherwise disabled children; the maintenance of a disaster relief organization 
fully prepared for immediate action in any emergency; the organization of classes 
for the study of home nursing and nutrition; the care of immigrant women and 
children at the Port of Halifax; the training and supplying of visiting housekeepers 
for families when the homemaker is ill; co-operation with government departments 
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and voluntary organizations in the combating of disease, the promotion of child 
welfare, and the care of the physically defective—in general, provision for the needs 
of the distressed and destitute. 

Since the inception of the peace-time program in 1920, the Red Cross Society has 
established outpost hospital service in 76 centres in Canada’s northland. Twenty- 
four of these have been handed over to their communities, four have been found no 
longer necessary, and in 1939 there were 48 outposts operating under the emblem of 
Red Cross. In 1939, Red Cross outposts provided 99,608 days’ care to patients in 
hospital. Without the aid of these outposts, thousands of our fellow-citizens who 
gain their livelihood on the fringes of the settled parts of Canada would lack any 
kind of skilled assistance in the event of sickness or injury. 


Junior Red Cross, an organization for the pupils of elementary schools and the 
students of secondary schools, is devoted to the promotion of the principles of health, 
good citizenship, and international friendliness. Guided only by the teacher- 
director, the children work out their own program of personal and school hygiene, 
based on the twelve fundamental Junior Red Cross rules, community service, and 
interchange of portfolios with the Juniors of other lands. It is an educational 
movement, both in health and service. Since its inception, the Canadian Junior 
Red Cross has helped nearly 18,000 crippled or otherwise disabled children. Junior 
Red Cross now embraces a membership of over 19,000,000 children in 49 nations 
of the world. In the spring of 1940, there were over 17,000 Junior Red Cross 
‘branches in Canada, with a membership of over 500,000, and 1,010 Branches in 
Newfoundland with 33,014 members. Junior Red Cross in Newfoundland bears 
practically the same relation to the National Office as the nine provincial divisions 
in Canada. 

Disaster relief services rendered, included rehabilitation of victims of the forest 
fire in northwestern Ontario, assistance to the families of a Nova Scotia fishing 
village that was badly damaged by a windstorm, and aid to the victims of an 
earthquake in Turkey. | 

The consolidated financial statement of the Society for 1939 showed total 
receipts of $4,895,662, of which $4,407,245 consisted of voluntary contributions, 
‘the greater part of which were collections from the National War Appeal made at the 
close of the year. Gross expenditures were $1,816,126, of which the major items were 
$613,950 on account of war services commitments, $452,593 for outpost hospitals and 
nursing stations, $134,592 for assistance to soldiers and their dependants, $64,286 
for the treatment of crippled children, $76,894 for general and sickness relief, $86,281 
for disaster relief, $57,403 for organization of Junior Red Cross. 


rd 


CHAPTER XXVITI.— JUDICIAL AND PENITEN- 
TIARY STATISTICS.* 


CONSPECTUS. 
PAGE. PaacE, 
Suction 1. GmeneraAL ANALYSES......... 1032 Subsection 2. Summary Convictions of 
Adults: ocjiisie tari: Ws ae eee & 1043 
SEcTION 2. OFFENCES OF ADULTS........ 1036 SECTION 3. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY..... 1048 
' ‘Subsection 1. Convictions of Adults for SrcTIoN 4. Municrpau Potice Statistics 1051 
Indictable Offencés...35..0...%...5. 037 SECTION 5. PENITENTIARY STATISTICS.... 1052 


Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure.—An account of the development 
of the Criminal Code in Canada is given at pp. 1085-1087 of the 1934-35 edition 
of the Year Book. In that article a résumé of procedure and of the extent and 
jurisdiction of the various classes of judges and magistrates is given. 

The statistics presented in the tables that follow, which are summarized from the 
“Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences’’, are collected directly 
from the criminal courts in the different judicial districts throughout the Dominion. 
There are 155 judicial districts, including 2 sub-districts, divided as to provinces 
as follows: Prince Edward Island 3, Nova Scotia 18, New Brunswick 15, Quebec 
24, Ontario 47, Manitoba 6, Saskatchewan 21, Alberta 12, British Columbia 8, 
and Yukon 1. The figures for the Northwest Territories are obtained from the 
reports of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Section 1.—General Analyses. 


The collection and publication of criminal statistics now made by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was initiated in 1876 (89 Vict., c. 18). All records of crime 
since that time are now available in publications of the Judicial Statistics Branch of 
the Bureau. The statistics relate to years ended Sept. 30, the latest report being 
for 1938. Beginning with the report for 1922, an enlargement of the classification 
of offences has been adopted, by which offences of juvenile offenders are compiled 
separately from those of adults. 

Crime is divided into two definite classes, ‘criminal’ or ‘indictable’ offences, 
which include all serious crime covered by the Criminal Code (see pp. 1039-1040), 
and ‘summary’ or ‘non-indictable’ offences, which comprise breaches of municipal 
by-laws, traffic laws, and other less serious crimes (see p. 1044). Broadly speaking, 
indictable offences are triable by jury, although in certain cases the accused is 
accorded the right of election as to whether he be tried by jury or before a judge 
without the intervention of a jury, and in other cases the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trate as to trial is absolute and does not depend upon the consent of the accused. 
Non-indictable offences are usually dealt with summarily by police magistrates 
under the Summary Convictions Act. The term ‘indictable’ applies to offences of 
adults, similar offences committed by juvenilest being termed ‘major’ offences; 
non-indictable offences of adults are termed ‘minor’ offences when attributed to 
juveniles. 

In 1988 there were 465,662 cases of adult offenders handled by the courts, as 
compared with 464,180 in 1937. Of this total, 50,998 cases were of an indictable 


* Revised by H. M. Boyd, Chief, Judicial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
sixty-third ‘‘Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences’’, for the year ended Sept. 30, 
1938, is obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Price 50 cents. 


+ The term ‘juvenile’ is restricted to persons under 16 years of age. 
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nature, while 414,664 were non-indictable. The corresponding figures for 1937 
were 43,968 indictable and 420,212 non-indictable cases. In the case of juvenile 
offenders, 8,929 young persons were brought before the courts, of whom 1,894 were 
either dismissed or had their cases adjourned sine die. 


‘Convictions for All Offences.—Total convictions in 1938 increased by 222, 
or 0-1 p.c. as compared with 1937. Of the total, 7,035 were cases in which juveniles 
were found guilty of major or minor delinquency, a decrease of 681 or 8-8 p.c. from 
1937. The convictions of adults are treated in detail in Section 2 of this chapter 
and those of juveniles are shown in Section 3. 


In using the statistics in Table 1, it should be remembered that, while the 
Criminal Code undergoes little change over periods of time, the figures of summary 
convictions are influenced very much by the changing customs of the people, and 
show a strong tendency to increase with the increasing urbanization of the popu- 
lation. Summary convictions, as a class, bave generally increased in proportion to 
all offences, but the most significant figures in Table 1 are those of indictable offences 
per 100,000 population. Attention is drawn to the increase in the proportion of 
both indictable offences and summary offences to population in recent years. 


1.— Convictions for All Offences (Juveniles Included), Showing Indictable and Sum- 
mary (or Non-Indictable) Offences, Years Endcd Sept. 30, 1886-1938. 


Note.—Figures for intermediate years between 1886 and 1900 will be found at pp. 1050-1051 of the 1939 
Year Book. 


Indictable Offences. 


Offences Against— 


O h Grand 
ther Summary Offences, Total, 
Th Pro- Pro- airs Total and Ratios of Total and Ratios. Con- 
Per. re ae ans Of. Indictable Offences. } victions. 
Year.| son. Vio- |jout Vio-| fences. 
lence. | lence. 
PACs Per P.C. Per 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | %Alt [190.000] ayo, | of All [100,000 | 340, 
fences. | lation. ; fences. | lation. 
1886... 735 268 Peat 395 3,509 10-3 77 || 30,365 89-7 663 33, 874 
1890... 876 288 2,490 280 | 3,934 10-0 82 || 34,606 90-0 724 38,540 


1895...| 1,108 483 | 3,506 377 | 5,474 14-5 109 | 32,111 85-5 639 37,585 
1900...) 1,235 431 | 3,702 400 | 5,768 13 109 || 35,885 86-2 677 41,653 


USOIE | 1; 189 493 | 3,568 388 | 5,638 13 105 || 36,510 86-6 679 42,148 
1902...) 1,329 419 | 3,541 371 | 5,660 13: 103 || 37,876 87-0 690 43 536 
1903...) 1,602 562 | 3,853 504 | 6,521 12- 115 | 48,862 87-1 776 50,383 
1904...| 1,603 565 | 4,060 526 | 6,754 12- 116 |} 48,192 87-7 827 54,946 
1905...) 1,609 670 | 4,316 | 1,029 7,624 12- 127 || 54,935 87-8 915 62,559 


1906...| 1,618 649 | 4,651 | 1,174 | 8,092 He 133 || 62,811 88-6 | 1,030 70,903 
190 fee: ant O20 684 | 5,672 905 | 9,110 1h 142 | 70,060]. 88-5 | 1,092 79,170 
1908...| 2,413 914 | 6,960 | 1,048 | 11,335 12: 171 || 77,299 87-2 | 1,167 88,634 
1909...| 2,441 852 | 6,828 | 1,328 | 11,449 12- 78,503 87:3 | 1,154 89, 952 
191055.) (2,032 945 | 6,994 | 1,129 | 11,700 11 167 || 91,208 88-6 | 1,304 102,903 


1S a A 9 978 | 8,014} 1,193 | 12,627 11 175 |) 100,633 88-9 | 1,396 113, 260 
1912...) 3,486 | 1,196 | 9,346 | 1,539 | 15,567 10- 211 || 180,960 89-4 | 1,773 146,527 
1913...| 4,256 | 1,478 | 10,868 | 1,718 | 18,320 10- 240 |) 154,818 89-5 | 2,028 173,138 
1914...) 4,428 | 1,810 | 13,248 | 1,952 | 21,488 1 272 || 161,597 88-3 | 2,051 183,035 
1915...| 3,975 | 2,242 | 12,882 | 1,526 | 20,625 13: 258 || 182,430 86-5 | 1,659 153,055 


1916...| 3,443 | 1,484 | 9,805 | 4,428 | 19,160 15- 239 || 104,631 84-6 | 1,308 123,791 
1917...| 2,526 | 1,322 | 8,694 | 3,017 | 15,559 13- 193 || 98,452 86:4 | 1,221 114,011 
1918...) 2,526 | 2,051 | 9,851 | 2,942 | 17,370 14- 213 || 105,899 85-9 | 1,300 123, 269 
1919...| 2,605 | 2,608 | 10,281 | 2,902 | 18,396 111,623 85:9 | 1,343 130,019 
1920. 2,901 | 2,313 | 10,350 | 2,879 | 18,443 215 || 144,265 88-7 | 1,684 162,708 
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1.—Convictions for All Offences (Juveniles Included), Showing Indictable and Sum- 
mary (or Non-Indictable) Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1886-1938.—concluded. 


Indictable Offences. 


Offences Against— 
Pro- Pro- 
The perty | perty 
Per- with with- 
Year.| son Vio- 
lence lence. 
No No No. 
1921 3000s Wools 10, {30 
1922 2976. "42.788 | 10,817 
1923 2,753 | 2,080 | 10,782 
1924 3,144 | 2,536 | 11,891 
1925 3,111 | 2,728 | 12,890 
1926 3,588 | 2,284 | 13,250 
1927 3,388 | 2,682 | 14,315 
1928 3,862 | 2,991 | 15,233 
1929 4,238 3,529 | 16,305 
1930 4,513 | 4,647 | 19,617 
1931 4,739 | 5,288 | 20,649 
1932 4,323 5,194 | 19,902 
1933 4,266 5,319 | 20,693 
1934 3,815 | 5,310 | 20,255 
1935 LNA GR er lalate Wei chal iA Dy 77! 
1936 4,660 | 5,860 | 21,174 
1937 5,010 | 5,826 | 22,803 
1938 5,808 | 6,631 | 23,941 


Other 
Indict- 
able 
Of- 


out Vio-| fences. 


3,416 
3, 607 
4,697 
5,131 
5,333 


6,177 


8,733 
12,274 


Total and Ratios of 
Indictable Offences. 


22,299 


22,538 
23,992 
26,783 
29,203 
34,110 


36, 853 
36,479 
38,086 
37,037 
39,045 


41,029 
42,372 
48,654 


P.-C 


Per 


Summary Offences, 
Total and Ratios. 


of All |100, 000 
Of- Popu- No. 
fences. | lation. 


—a— 


a 
ooo coorce Ooooor 
Court ~7 IDE OS Ore -~100 Ot 


— 


157,777 
138,555 
139,899 
146,108 
154,632 


172,654 
196, 269 
248,399 
292,763 
311,531 


330, 235 
300,176 
294,982 
331,197 
364, 807 


379,946 
422,704 
416,644 


P.C. 
of All 
Of- 


fences. 


rr | | a | | | | a | | a | | 


Grand 
Total 
Con- 
victions. 


No. 


177,173 


158,340 
159, 252 
167,016 
176,931 


195,192 
220,261 
275, 182 
321,966 
345,641 


367,088 
336,655 
333 , 068 
368, 234 
403 , 852 


420,975 
465, 076 
465, 298 


The recent trend of total convictions, including those of juveniles, and of 
sentences imposed is shown by provinces for the years 1932 to 1988 in Table 2. 
In 1938 there 
were increases in the number of convictions in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, and British Columbia. 


Death sentences have shown a fairly steady decline over the period. 


2.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences (Juveniles Included), by Provinces, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1932-38. 


Province and Item. 


Prince Edward Island— 


Convictions......... 


Sentences— 


Penitentiary...... 
Gaol or fine....... 


Mesthye.. cite. 2 
Other es ee 


Nova Scotia— 


Convictions......... 


Sentences— 


Penitentiary...... 
aol or fine....... 


Death jee es. ets s 
Others cece stake 


New Brunswick— 


Convictions......... 


Sentences— 


Penitentiary...... 
Gaol or fine....... 


ceecooe 


eceeeoe 


eoeeeoes 


eoeceee 


eorcees 


eeeeece 


eereece 


erecees 


cece eee 


eee eeee 


ee eeces 


se ee eee 


cece eee 


eeeeeee 


eeeceee 


1932. 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


_——— | | | | OS 


Nil 
1,005 


1937. 


1938. 
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2.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences (Juveniles Included), by Provinces, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1932-38—concluded. 


Province and Item. 1932, 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
No No No No. No No No 
Quebec— ; 
GORVICHIONS, 04,646 c+ sees. ne 121,191 127,416 | 125,533 130,337 | 122,982 | 109,552 102,035 
Sentences— 
POMILODUIELY cones sce eee 803 659 683 761 741 545 825 
MTHOWOT LING, ..  sis.es osisce ss 97,702 | 108,031 108,885 | 111,752 96,531 87,250 82,695 
Relormatory. ol. es 268 280 229 271 293 225 315 
JO YOE1 3 115) a aa ee A 6 5 4 7 5 4 5 
SOPOT eitrs ceaca succes oe 22,412 18,441 15, 732 17,546 25,362 21,528 18,195 
Ontario— 
ConvichiOns..... $4 or. 5s os cee 146,393-| 140,256 | 175,083 | 206,169 | 221,263 | 254,886 258,238 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary. os 60s. 0s. « 775 826 740 869 901 1,148 1,146 
Gazoloriune Au:2c.. koe eae 95,631 94,968 } 129,695 | 150,758 | 175,738 | 208,524 215,716 
GTOPMATOLY 6 is. .6a3 660 531 - 261 393 548 2Gad 2,622 od 
MGR Hen ack sas ooele eas 6 10 1 3 6 4 6 
WGherset a ectks cs sie. cicires its 49,450 44,191 44,254 53,991 41,961 42,593 38,233 
Manitoba— 
(CONVICTIONS Se ods w cs cle css n22o40 19,100 20,398 18,649 20,431 31,557 36,023 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary 00.8 sie. es 482 251 243 294 305 320 380 
GaOlori ine... 2 ccs ens. 10,410 7,149 8,546 9,012 11,035 19,308 25,584 
VGLOLINALOLY: ; oc0 creates tc. 163 123 107 117 100 110 76 
GME or a tahe abel aee 4 3 3 1 2 Nil 6 
OEE Se cates 6 the ae. 11,284 11,574 11,499 9,225 8,989 11,819 9,977 
Saskatchewan— 
WoConvictions ets 9,687 8,564 8,292 8,007 8,182 10,994 9,909 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary .......0....: 90 54 58 92 171 180 179 
Gaolvor Ane i we. iden Be 8,101 7,345 7,124 6,865 6,976 9,569 8,455 
IRELOPMAOLY . «oc e.dele. sie seis ea h 22 42 42 36 41 40 
Meakhvenesese eset sacle 3 2 3 2 Nil 1 Ni 
COULSTe0 ot, A Lite eR, eee 1,472 1,141 1,065 1,006 999 1,203 1,235 
Alberta— 
ConVICIONS! sc.4 ais acl emaks 10,853 12,538 11,077 11,202 12,364 14,947 15,032 
Sentences— 
Penitentianrys. aso ies nies ve 187 152 |. 177 194 371 434 356 
GROW OTN O sh o's eather 8,017 9,672 8,513 8,595 9,512 11,603 12,194 
HVETOTIMALOLY 22.0 oss cee oe 8 10 9 15 22 17 18 
Death rai ee oak dads tow as Nil Nil 2 il Nil 2 1 
MUROE soe stern eerels weiss 2,641 2,704 2,376 2,397 2,459 2,891 2,463 
British Columbia— : 
@onvachionss ss. cos oe ace 15,647 14,602 16,899 17,344 21,793 26, 738 27,510 
Sentences— 
POMIGONvIATY «. oe since ose 291 290 139 248 192 198 252 
Gaolor- fine, .; <iccisyendss 13,185 12,244 14,587 14,015 17,395 22,699 23,385 
MGlOLMAOrys... 2+ <0 56s 48 28 42 86 110 129 245 
IB ER Ae t Sea Bao ye Nil 3 Nil 7 Nil 1 
OLA ECIER A SAGAS BOR Re 2 lok 2,040 2,128 2,995 4,089 Be (6 3,627 
Yukon and N.W.T.— 
Convictions... 022% 4... i ne 97 105 70 96 101 137 130 
Sentences— , : 
WPONIGONUIELY.: 5.5 oe ceisie!s ches 2 Nil 1 Nil 2 Nil Nil 
Gaol or fine............-- 84 87 57 81 94 120 113 
RCLOFINGUOLY. 0.6% 72+ sis es Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Bat lca cesta dt as ateveceister> « 1 < cs se 1 be 
Witenes si tch or sie s.c 10 18 12 15 5 16 17 
Canada— 
Convictions............... 336,655 | 333,068 | 368,234 | 403,852 | 420,975 | 465,076 465,298 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary............ 2,892 2,485 2,260 2,656 2,905 3,080 3,419 
Gaol or Fime............ 242,128 | 248,177 | 286,358 | 311,008 | 329,117 | 372,802 382,393 
Reformatory............ 1,156 830 967 1,210 3,001 3,293 3,969 
OAL ne. tak yo etalce seis 23 24 19 15 22 13 22 
ON FV 2) cee are dt ea 90,456 81,552 78,630 88,963 85,580 85,888 75,495 
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Appeals in Criminal Cases.—In the calendar year 1938 17-3 p.c. of appeals 
in criminal cases resulted in the convictions being quashed. In only 5-66 p.c. were 
new trials directed and 61-3 p.c. of appeals, were dismissed. 


3.—Appeals in Criminal Cases, by Provinces, 1938. 


Method of Disposal. 


Appeals © |———2-T 
Province. Disposed of Con- New 
by Courts. | victions | Dismissed.| Varied. Trial 
Quashed. Directed. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Hidiwardiuisland sanvane eee eee 1 1 Nil Nil Nil 
INGA OCOLIA ne Nite e cciet See wc rics 12 3 8 1 ae 

INewiABruns wicks. 5. sicnaehoe aan een: 8 1 2 2 3 
QUuebeGi st. 2 iia aees se See aes ee oe eid es 54 4 48 1 1 
ONnEATIO RM Waa s Nee eee ek an 166 31 95 32 8 
IManitobad:so.n00 oe 2 deat Oe ee ees 132 4 94 26 8 
SaskatcChewalks vias. cesiek seus oe Oe 20 3) 10 6 1 
AIDSrtae ote, Geos amt cae eee tae Sere 79 35 29 11 4 
British: Columbiar eaves on eee ee ees 47 9 32 4 2 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... Nil - - - - 
Supreme Court of Canada....../.:......- 11 1 7 Nil 3 
Notals te wee oko Ue OR 530 92 325 83 30 


Pardons.—The total number of cases in which the prerogative of mercy was 
exercised during 1938 was 1,555. Forty-eight of these were not imprisoned and 
received remission or reduction of fines, etc. The number released on ticket of 
leave was 644, with 888 released unconditionally; 14 previously on ticket of leave 
had their release made unconditional; 7 death sentences were commuted to life 
imprisonment; 21 were deported; and 49 fines were remitted or reduced. 


Section 2.—Offences of Adults. 


The statistics in Table 4 are comparable with those shown for juvenile offenders 
in Table 18. The separation between adult and juvenile offenders is available only 
for the years beginning with 1922, but totals of adult offences for the years 1922-32 
may be obtained by subtracting those of Table 18 from those of Table 1. 


4.—Convictions of Adults for Indictable and Summary Offences, by Class of Offence, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1934-38. 


NUMBERS. 
Class of Offence. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 19372 ee lL9sse 
Indictable Offences— 
Offences against the person; 1... aeeess che sees ese 3,588 3,985 4,457 4,824 5,624 
Offences against property with violence.......... 4,238 4,147 4,841 4,604 5,509 
Offences against property without violence....... 16,337 16,600 17,514 19,085 20, 267 
Othenandictablevofiencesiee saan’ sae ee ee Mgooil 8,799 9,247 8,635 12,199 
Totals, Indictable Offences............ 31,684 33,001 36,059 37,148 43,599 
Summary Offences— 
Ga Hip g AC a 5.0 aways auiah 2 anges Oe = pie ia 30, 699 25, 889 40,670 14,360 10,537 
Liquor Acts.. Bea ricfain erties Svcs ©) Mee aR B's ane 10,754 8, 826 10,073 11,142 12,442 
Tra Gi PeeuletiOne Sino: he eat em ene eee 217, 827 246,123 | 237,183 288,688 285,951 
Vagrancy and loose, idle, and disorderly conduct. 2h, 13,610 14,595 16,453 17, 602 
runkennessteee. |. -o 2 bee OA eed, Serer oe 20, 764 25,643 28,433 34,606 36, 894 
Frequenting bawdy houses..................--:: 2,618 2,674 alo 3,598 3,518 
Ophnerisummanry Onences...k- 6 et. iat) ten manne 34, 871 39, 877 44,027 Sleaoo 47,720 
Totals, Summary Offences............. 328,744 | 362,642 | 377,706 | 420,212 414,664 
Grand Totals: 5. cscaes ouceanecen 360,428 | 396,173 | 418,765 457,360 458, 263 
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4.—Convictions of Adults for Indictable and Summary Offences, by Class of Offence, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1934-38—concluded. 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS AND PER 100,000 OF POPULATION. 


1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Class of Offence. 


Or eee eration eeer wile.©. |) Pers .P.©, Pers F Calle cer 
of | 100,000} of | 100,000) of | 100,000) of | 100,000} of | 100,000 
Total.| Pop. |/Total.| Pop. |Total.| Pop. |Total.| Pop. /Total.| Pop. 


Indictable Offences— 
Offences against the per- ; 
ek Sop ee MES 1-0 33 4 k-0 Be arlak 41 | 1-0 44 |" 1-2 50 


Offences against property 
with violence.......... 132: 39 1-1 38 1-2 44 1-0 41 1-2 49 
Offences against property 
without violence....... 4-5 1524-2 152 | 4-2 158 | 4-1 area 4-4 181 
Other indictable offences.| 2-1 69 | 2-2 80 | 2-2 84) 2-0 Chl Move 109 
Totals, Indictable Offences.| 8-8 2938 8-5 3807 | 8-7 Oat hon 334 | 9-5 389 
‘Summary Offences— % 
Gambling Acts......... 8-5 283 Nai OO Peir(alll loss: 369 | 3-2 129 hi 2e3 94 
TAGuoORIACES; wwe... soe 3-0 99 | 2-2 81] 2-4 91 | 2-4 LOO E257 ill 
Traffic regulations....... COs4 ee OLOEG272>) M2020 lon Avie odo (soa 1 2,596 | 62-4 2,551 
Vagrancy and loose, idle, 
and disorderly conduct.| 3:1 104 | 3-4 124 3 132 | 3-6 148 | 3-8 157 
Drunkenness............. 5-8 192 | 6-4 235 | 6-9 258 | 7-6 311} 8-1 329 
Frequenting bawdy | 
OUBES ead Bae ee tar versie 0-7 24) 0-7 24,5 O50 25 | 0-8 32) O28 31 
Othersummary offences..| 9-7 onoe ele 364 | 10-6 399 | 11-2 463 | 10-4 426 


Totals, Summary Offences.| 91-2 | 3,034 | 91-5 | 3,316 | 91-3 | 3,425 | 91-9 | 8,779 | 90-5 3,699 


Grand Totals........... 100-0 | 3,327 |100-0 | 3,623 |100-0 | 3,752 |100-0 | 4,113 |100-0 4,088 


Subsection 1.—Convictions of Adults for Indictable Offences. 


The progress of a community, from a moral point of view, is often judged by 
the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected than 
non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying methods of 
law enforcement in different areas and in different years. However, in the study 
of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period of years, 
and these are set out by provinces for each year since 1911 in Table 5. Again, in 
Table 7 are shown the numbers of charges and convictions and the percentages of 
acquittals for the three years ended Sept. 30, 1936-38. 


It may be stated that during the thirty-nine year period from 1900 to 1938 
crimes increased from 5,768 to 48,599 or 655-9 p.c. The increase in the population 
during the same period was 111-5 p.c., revealing that the increase in the crime 
rate was nearly six times that of the population. 
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5.—Convictions of Adults for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 
1911-38. 


Norsz.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1016 of the 1983 Year Book. 


Year. | P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.| N.W.T.|Canada. 


——— | | | EE ETT CN SS | | | LE LT 


hb eee 19} 356) 123] 1,865) 5,067; 888 957 870} 1,015 24 4] 11,188 
LOL ates 11} 657; 107} 2,052) 5,456) 1,121) 1,204) 1,518) 1,532 26 7} 138,686 
LOTS ees le 8| 598} 140) 2,336] 6,272} 1,331) 1,594) 1,908) 1,794 26}) {| 16,007 
1914. cae 18} 669) 179) 2,918) 7,479) 1,284) 1,889} 2,235) 2,112 27 |} 18,810 
LOIS 5.2. 12} 840) 206] 2,427) 7,112] 1,362; 1,993] 2,082) 1,517 24 17,575 
POLO. a: 11) 519) 241) 3,166) 6,023) 914) 1,711] 1,895) 1,503 20 16,003 
ITT Pek: 21) 427) 228) 2,667| 4,824) 755) 1,057 894) 1,058 22 11,953 
TO1G Sos ie 12} 563) 230] 2,916) 6,111) 811) 1,067 886 659 11 1 13,266 
LOT Sse 14) 663| 241) 2,960) 6,605} 919) 1,134) 1,028 951 5 14,520 
1920 5.85 3. 4; 580} 375] 2,517) 6,707} 987) 1,467) 1,233) 1,212 6 15,088 
2 Li satelite 15} 712) 318} 2,654) 7,548] 1,159} 1,220) 1,263) 1,282 3 16,169 
bh ae 27; 701) 322} 2,885) 7,021) 1,188) 1,391) 1,171) 1,004 10 15,720 
1OZoe5 65% 13} 400) 148] 2,655) 6,886] 1,094) 1,446) 1,424) 1,116 6 15,188 
4024 5.42. 25} 595} 224} 2,729) 7,180) 1,160) 1,647) 1,423) 1,265 10 16,258 
19258... 3} 624) 244) 3,084) 7,751) 1,215} 1,654) 1,254) 1,385 2 3} 17,219 
(O20 noes 14) 752) 222) 3,053) 7,248] 1,383) 2,052) 1,463) 1,252 3 6} 17,448 
1927 cents 14, 680) 287) 3,621) 7,962] 1,457} 1,492) 1,483) 1,833 3 4| 18,836 
1928... 95 43} 891) 3865) 4,299) 9,052) 1,672) 1,761) 1,701) 1,931 5| Nil 21,720 
1929. 3.7% 55} 869) 358) 4,780} 9,489) 1,988} 1,918) 2,201) 2,425 8 6} 24,097 
1930...... 59} 875) 354) 5,540/11,774| 2,272) 2,355) 2,525) 2,694 6 3| 28,457 
1931 ress 57| 1,184) 461) 5,737)12,000) 3,102; 2,716) 2,887; 3,385 8 5} 31,542 
1932... -0d,. 78| 1,072} 514) 7,086)12,428) 2,982} 1,893) 2,241} 3,072 6 11) 31,383 
OR Rae f 70} 1,160) 479} 7,713)18,152| 2,667; 2,049) 2,544) 3,094 uf 7| 32,942 
Ut eae 88} 992) 525] 7,687|11,761| 2,571) 2,396) 2,708) _ 2,946 3 7| 31,684 
1935:....7.. 59) 1,002} 576) 9,3854/12,653) 2,382} 1,976) 2,424) 3,088 3 14) 33,531 
19363505: 75} 1,147| 744) 9,497|13,594| 2,631) 2,194) 3,138} 3,021 8 10} 36,059 
VOS Tas Be 98) 1,081] 759) 7,781)14,569| 2,839] 3,083) 3,589) 3,331 8 10} 37,148 
1938)... 8 225] 1,269|  912/10,277|17,248| 3,041] 2,555, 38,619| 4,443 7 3| 43,599 


1 Included with Manitoba, since that part of the N.W.T. from which earlier returns were received was 
included in Manitoba by the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. Later figures are for the present area of 
the N.W.T. 

Multiple Convictions.—The total number of convictions must not be confused 
with the total number of persons convicted in any one year since an increasing 
number of persons tried for indictable offences have been convicted for more than 
one offence at the same trial. The trend of such multiple convictions is interesting 
to students of sociology. 7 


6.—Numbers of Persons Convicted of More than One Crime at the Time of Trial 
Compared with the Numbers Convicted of One Crime, Years Ended Sept. 30, 
1934-38. 


Persons Convicted of— 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937, 1938. 


10 MRR RNs Sis wi Narn obese ateehegs eee eee 14 17 19 15 17 
Ito 20.offences.aih io? Wesinnet costa ates tee none Sean 53 61 51 61 73 
DUROMENCOROTIO VER ee tasks tients hain a Coke eee eee: 4 12 a1 18 14 
Totals, Convicted of More Than One Crime........ 2,298 2,496 Sesval 3,439 3,964 
Totals, Convicted of One Crime.................5- 24,076 25,374 25,692 26,296 31,478 

Grand: Totals)..2.5.. [204 Bo eee 26,374 27,870 29,063 29,735 35,442 


Ca. Ss ee 
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In 1938, each province, with the exception of Saskatchewan and the Territories, 
showed an increase in the number of convictions for indictable offences. 


7.—Charges, Convictions, and Percentages of Acquittals of Adults for Indictable 
Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1936-38. 


1936. 1937. 19388. | Percentages of Acquittals. 


Province. I ee aren, bat tes A dale snort ie, 
on- ‘on- Con- 
Charges. Siehiona. Charges. rang: Charges. paovioue 1936. 1937. 1938. 
No No No No. No No 
Prince Edward Island.... 83 io 122 98 246 225 9-6 19:7 9-3 
INOWAL SCO Aces. ocd wee 1,389 1,147 1,214 | 1,081 1,437 1,269 17-4 11-0 13-2 
New Brunswick...:...... 806 744 826 759 1,013 912 7-7 8-1 11-1 
OuBbeOsm asthe easton dt 10, 626 9,497 8,879 7,781 | 11,549 | 10,277 10-6 12°4 12-4 
Onteriees ane ckaccdacnees 16,639 | 13,594 | 17,896 | 14,569 | 21,114 | 17,248 18-3 18-6 22-4 
Monitobar .oncacancaeoe , 106 2,631 3,428 2,839 3,593 3,041 15-3 17-2 18-1 
Saskatchewan............ 2,491 2,194 3,445 3,083 2,838 2,555 11-9 10°-5 11-1 
AID ert ae ea lesersde ween 3,880 38,1388 4,361 3,589 4,269 3,619 19-1 17-7 18-0 
British Columbia......... 3,501 3,021 3,774 3,001 4,924 4,443 13-7 11-7 10-8 
Vuakonandp NeW lsc cis 20 18 23 18 15 10 10-0 21-7 50-0 
Camada.............. 42,541 | 36,059 | 43,968 | 37,148 | 50,998 | 43,599 15-2 15-5 17-0 


Classes of Indictable Offences and Analyses of Convictions.—Indictable 
_ offences are divided under the Canadian system into six main classes, as shown in 
Table 8. With the exception of Class IV, in which the decrease was slight, each of 
the classes showed an increase in 1938 over 1937. Convictions for indictable offences 
in 1938 numbered 43,599, being 17-4 p.c. higher than the 1937 figure of 37,148. 
Convictions for driving while drunk, which was formerly a non-indictable offence, 
accounted for 1,877 convictions of this increase; burglary, house- warehouse- and 
shop-breaking for 865; offences against gambling and lottery Acts 721; theft 707; 
and assault on and obstructing police 402. 


8.—Indictable Offences of Adults, by Classes, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1936-38. 


1936. 1937. 1938. 
Class and Offence. Con 7 ae ee ee C PR Con 
Charges victions. Charges victions Charges. victions. 

Class I.—Offences Against the Person. Ng Ne NO dike Ho Bia 

PAS UCL IO tree Pec kotets eters is tine ate, coxa ee 40 17 27 18 33 22 
Aborbionand. attempt, . ccc sis cecunce « 49 27 43 26 46 28 
WNneaillta agora y avedccacraci > ces gee Astro 0s 1,476 929 1,408 965 1,558 1,074 
PASBRULE COMMON «6 G55 4 sss bacie hue oasis 2,044 Heyy 1,920 1,475 2,012 1,565 
Assault OMLCMALES.. o's jac «cies dood tre os 131 93 143 101 125 81 
ASS AUIG OMIWILG jcc atti. clure dienecccto also o/s 196 157 241 189 244 198 
Assault. IMOCCONbs ccc ce vere ce cldrens.c vas s-s 306 195 285 184 365 262 
Assault on and obstructing police........ 714 647 1,070 963 1,510 1,365 
PIC AIEV eT ee eee ee e ee ds ee tae te ee 46 40 71 56 43 34 
IBHENG ohh See Rae. c sont Se Re Geo eee 30 19 26 22 33 28 
CarnalenowledgG.. 2st c. eco dccace ass 192 128 187 141 159 108 
Cause injury by fast driving............ 45 28 51 24 51 29 
Concealmentiof birth} .s.c)... bees sees «> 8 6 16 15 20 17 
Desertion and cruelty to children....... 16 13 6 2 24 21 
Endangering life on railway............. 17 15 32 30 21 20 
POCOS er rete eile OLs acne daaewes 90 75 56 43 81 68 
LETC aid dieighes Seco Ga DORE ne Ate 13 9 11 i 19 12 
Wiaralane aber: © eee eiatr leis ce ack Chass 6 126 59 148 44 139 46 
EEE Ot ie a oh ee PCT N Sees aioe lee oo 47 22 35 13 45 22 
Murder, attempt to commit............. Buf 25 17 12 21 9 
NOn-suppor Of Lami ly: << scraje sre ore ciarwvreree's 319 194 404 304 601 410 
PPTOCUUAUIOM Hee te te eins che Oeledalce. sie et 54 37 71 43 81 56 
Re A OR ee eee eee eer 24 9 33 14 53 27 
Rape, attempt to commit............... 12 12 8 7 18 10 


RSECLUCEION ores orincis ave he orsicle slcls dove aise’ 47 24 38 21 37 19 
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Classes, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1936-38 


-—concluded. 
1936. 1937. 1938. 
Class and Offence. j 
Con- Con- Con- 
Charges. victions. Charges. victions. Charges. vietions. 
Class I.—Offences Against the Person No. No. No. pe: a Ne 
—concluded. 
Shooting and..wounding.weas..sseeseee en 144 90 153 99 115 86 
Witemdesertion ©.) Sy ae ee ene 14 10 8 6 12 a 
Other offences against the person........ 1 Nil Nil - Nil - 
Totals, Class I.............2... 6,238 4,457 6,508 4,824 7,466 5,624 
Class If.—Offences Against Property be fed 
With Violence. 
Burglary, house- warehouse- and shop- 
Reakin gues. /h MAE seen s Pee eke 4,982 4,487 4,690 4,215 5,632 5,080 
Robbery and demanding with menaces.. 454 354 496 389 555 429 
Totals, Class ................ 5,436 4,841 5,186 4,604 6,187 5,509 
Class I1.—Offences Against Property| _ - Wer 
Without Violence. 
Bringing stolen goods into Canada....... 3 3 6 6 2 2 
Himibezzlement .... #8 4 eee BR. Line 180 120 261 190 116 85 
Kalsé pretences <4 ee ste ee ees 3,041 2,618 SEDs 2,930 3,627 Bee: 
Feloniously receiving stolen goods....... 2,258 1,742 2,318 1762 2,497 1,881 
Fraud and conspiracy to defraud........ 485 395 499 403 681 544 
Horse, cattle, and sheep stealing........ PAY 181 180 145 178 138 
AMO as ca sete ree ee eee ea 12,791 11,026 13, 838 11,905 14,635 12,612 
Rheltiolmaikey: Bee ee eee A 44 43 31 18 33 27 
a heft of automobile. .j..45)..... ks se tee 1f051_ 4 ry sos 1,249 1,135 1,422 1,271 
Totals, Class IMZ............... 20,070 17,022 21,862 18,494 23,191 19,683 
Class IV.—Malicious Offences Against oy. et 
Property. 
Arson" 8), SAS air Ee ee See 131 82 94 62 114 67 
Malicious injury to horses and cattle and 
other wilful damage to property....... 532 410 658 529 682 517 
Totals, Class IV................ 663 492 152 591 796 584 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences = hd 
Against the Currency. 
Offences against the currency........... 43 31 65 52 38 32 
Forgery and uttering forged documents.. 1,118 1,063 1,259 1,190 1,376 1,287 
Potals, Clase V |... se snc: < 1,161 1,094 1,324 1,242 1,414 1,319 
Class VI.—Other Offences Not In- 
cluded in the Foregoing Classes. 
Driving car while drunk................. 1 1 1 1 1,932 1,877 
Breaches of the Trade Marks Act....... 41 37 Si 31 15 12 
Attempt to commit suicide. ............ 198 163 pass 135 207 164 
Carrying unlawful weapons.............. 320 280 292 241 319 278 
Criminalmeclivence. fee 50. dart: 159 88 267 127 288 148 
CONSDITAC tee Fe Fe ee ee ve 222 143 236 139 415 270 
Indecent exposure and other offences , 
against DUDE MOTs See et. anes 172 160 224 193 266 241 
Intimidation s "e-toc ae 180 122 143 93 Pe 121 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates 
GHCECOL Ey eee ae * Soren meray EO Eee 1,747 1,661 1,934 1,877 oF OD 2,248 
Offences against gambling and lottery 
ICUS ga | Reteee ten 4 tS ek es ae Be a: mola Bea 2,889 2,674 3,022 3,395 
Offences against Opium and Narcotic 
Dron ACh, Bees oy.h) Bene Bt ot | eae ven eo 184 149 226 209 212 174 
Offences against revenue laws........... 484 453 520 479 747 695 
TWeit stile, ee seers A ees Fe ee ey 349 335 499 460 510 440 
Perjury and subornation of perjury...... 166 97 161 107 221 162 
Prison breach and escape from prison.... 245 233 184 180 179 162 
Rirotrandtatiraveric cette eet be aan 310 249 297 229 287 234 
Sodomy and. bestiality ss. 404) ane 159 136 163 134 189 137 
Various other misdemeanours........... 120 100 95 85 128 122 
Totals, Class VI............... 8,973 8,153 8,336 7,393 11,944 10,880 
Grand Totals.............. 42,541 36,059 43,968 37,148 50,998 43,599 


1 Classed as a non-indictable offence prior to 1938. 
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9.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions, and Sentences in Respect of Indictable 
Offences,, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1932-38. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cliraeaeee nee vcs ces oe eo ttn awe oe 37,621 | 38,927 | 37,408 | 39,506 | 42,541 | 43,968 | 50,998 
A OCU LENIStaNs ib o.cte dk Sel. eos Ss BHO Foe es eo 6,206 | 5,942 | 5,695 | 5,934 | 6,381 | 6,768 7,346 
Persons detained for lunacy................. 32 43 29 41 101 52 53 
Con WaCtionsen 8 oh Sekt oe od SSS Ee dea ict! a 31,383 | 32,942 | 31,684 | 33,531 | 36,059 | 37,148 | 438,599 
TGS eaaey cy ee RUE fo Bees Rios tee won « 28,181 | 29,465 | 28,539 | 30,195 | 32,689 | 33,365 | 39,423 
PTI CSeer, Rates AEN Oe LAR in tok okiictoa 3,202 3,477 3,145 3,336 3,370 3,783 4,176 
IPS COMMICEIONSE Sat So chs. ales crete cg os 23,841 | 24,576 | 22,805 | 23,844 | 24,109 | 24,291 28,536 
MOCONG COMVICTIONSS.. codices & vdicakge suns tes 2,895 | 3,584} 3,219 3, 163 3,864 4,273 4,974 
Reiterated convictions... ..%.......s2.-..- 4,647 | 4,782 | 5,660] 6,524 | 8,086 | 8,584 | 10,089 

Sentences— 

Option. Oia Sine! Azada A HR jek ok oe ein aes 8,148 | 8,973 | 8,614] 9,374 | 9,593 | 9,310 | 11,368 
Under one year in gaol....... SW 855 oats ae 9,307 | 10,128 | 10,492 | 10,631 | 11,319 | 12,224 15,115 
OneryGarOnover i, AOls wish shutsesusuee a DOOM meeOOUM Paleo Lelie 2,000 1,651 1,506 1,740 

indeterminate! acs 4S.) -2Ba. be .c AOR 7 4 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Two years and under five in penitentiary..| 2,847 | 2,018 1902%). 2, 190s) 2) 87ale 2,434 2,804 
Five years or over in penitentiary........ 536 451 353 462 528 644 608 
Mor) lifein penitentiary . +26) 6. sa wee 9 15 5 3 6 2 7 
SCAU DE Bretey Pa APD i vera Cae EES OH ° 23 24 19 15 22 13 22 
Committed to reformatories............. 376 168 297 467 Pali) 2,519 3422 
Other sentencesiek... Ste Manis Bis. ess SOME OOOO Meds Ol L 8,031 7,997 | 8,496 8,813 


Convictions of Females.—Over 9-6 p.c. of all convictions for indictable 
offences during 1938 were those of females. This is a slight decrease from the 10-2 
percentage shown in 1937. Numerically, convictions of females increased from 3,783 
in 1937 to 4,176 in 19388. 

Convictions of women were a greater percentage of total convictions for 1938 
than for 1937 in Prince Edward Island and in British Columbia. Figures for all 
other provinces showed declines, with the exception of those for Alberta which 
remained unchanged. | 


10.—Numbers of Females Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Rs 
ended Sept. 30, 1934-38. 


Numbers of Convictions. Percentages of Totals. 
Province. 

1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. |] 1934. | 1935. | 1986. | 1987. | 1988. 
Prince Edward Island....<. Nil 2 j 5 15 - 3:4 1:3 5-1 6-7 
Nove Scotian: «i tsmeeeoesa 66 67 67 78 71 6-7 6-7 5:8 7-2 5-6 
New Brunswick............ 45 39 50 52 59 8-2 6°8 6-7 6-8 6-5 
QHIEDCCE. a4. hh. Rela el ona 1,240 | 1,533 | 1,466 | 1,652 | 1,880 16-1 16-4 15-4 21-2 18-3 
Onvavios Wey. xe sees Pee Satee 5 865 847 983 947 8-1 6-8 6-2 6-7 5-5 
Miaito beac as ele. gece Psi) 252 270 273 258 9-1 10-6 10:3 9-6 8-4 
Saskatchewan............-:; 140 76 86 167 133 5-8 3-9 3-9 5-4 5-2 
BADOPtAR Lee ee a. See 214 140 229 246 246 7-9 5-8 7-3 6-8 6-8 
British.Columbia. +... 0.0 252 862 354 325 567 10-1 11-7 11-7 9-7 12-8 

Yukon ‘and N.W.2...0..04. Nil Nil Nil 2 Nil - - - 11-1 - 
Canada..............| 3,145 | 3,336 | 3,370 | 3,783 | 4,176 9-9 9-9 9-4 | 10-2 9-6 
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11.—Convictions for Indictable Offences, Classified by Occupation, Conjugal 
Condition, Birthplace, Religion, etc., of Person Convicted, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1932-38. 


Item. 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. -| 1937. | 1938. 


ee | ee | a ee | ee | ee 


Occupation— 
A PTICUILUTS : st. cm saoelets eletatels creams 2,026 | 2,087 | 2,267] 1,985 | 2,531 | 3,286 3,198 
tim bering ete fe. co ence ret eae 101 119 92 85 98 136 194 
ISHING Praca: + Somes oie tbosee ie okie meme cies 128 98 149 124 181 218 242 
Mining 0 Serre sre on sucrose Satine sr emer = 266 313 263 315 368 434 515 
Manufacturing and construction........... 8,379 | 3,294 3,127 | 83805) 3,197 | 3.491 3,696 
‘Eransportations, a. seitsecosen ecole tree eee = 804 786 769 827 | 1,406 1,424 1,779 
rade ! Afr 2. tienes he ee ates cates 3,221 | 3,603 | 3,991} 45,875 | 6,003 |° 5,052 6,112 
ADOMESLIC SET VACO Tre os ost eee cls coer ee 4,034 | 4,311 | 3,436] 38;858 | 3,777) 4,187 3,862 
iPubliciservice. choses. comes eee ote: 1 1 445 415 376 
Professional servic. ......cccccccccsseccs 204 191 196 179 169 156 210 
Wabouring 0s eee ae aac esse romeo ee ree 11,072 } 10,911 | 10,077 | 11,773 | 18,470 | 14,3825 | 16,400 
Students orc hoes oe cece seas 1 1 1 1 647 Tees 806 
Unemployed 9). c40..dcikes eras tener ees» 1 1 1 1 1,170 |} 1,477 2,216 
Not Ziven mecahkit cities oe se reeclennees 65148] 17-229 |. 7,817 | 6,255.1) 925597 1814 3,993 
Totals: ee can. eee eee eee ae 31,383 | 32,942 | 31,684 | 33,531 | 36,059 | 37,148 | 43,599 
Conjugal Condition— 
Marricd ecco etecs eaten eoRtomae eae 9,801 | 10,657 | 10,731 | 11,197 | 12,392 | 12,835 | 13,787 
DINGO foe. cokers oa celts aie tomes 17,464 | 17,424 | 16,074 | 18,710 | 20,759 | 22,061 | 25,017 
Widowed he dca pacino eee oe ree 525 485 485 515 581 642 823 
DEVOLCCOLIA ota diets cuetee das rome eee 12 11 9 23 33 23 
INot given... cece. sc Abite DES NATO 3, OSL ae 4 OGD) lee OSD mers yi 02. [mee 0 oa melodia 3,949 
Educational Status— 
Unable to read or write..............000- 595 485 378 369 375 332 487 
lenient aryejeasacs x si bteair-errceron eile 26,247 | 27,904 | 26,498 | 29,756 | 34,339 | 35,461 | 39,594 
DUPCLIO’N. eee enone cores ictete wisionierton 454 407 527 388 575 791 703 
NOt LIV OI ives slesnve dtc aeiabtse tres aehieets 4,087 | 4,146} 4,281] 38,018 770 564 2,815 
Age— 
iG vearsund under civeeseene te ctecioen « 65 7184) -0;050) 9 6,130 176.097 3) 6.870)! o74003 8,492 
Oi years.andmnden4Oucs. seioa are senees 16,419 | 19,445 | 16,496 | 18,180 | 19,244 | 20,446 | 22,751 
ADV GATS OL OVED iso coeys cit eials siete tie ereleds 5,008 | 5,657 | 5,667 6,058 | 6,948 | 7,215 8,019 
INOU BIVENS cle heh aaa nite titees eos 3,238 790 | 3,391} 3,196 | 2,992 | 1,984 4,337 
Use of Liquors— : ; 
IModeraten cn tcec ue ce teen IAS Sante 22,498 | 23,938 | 22,809 | 26,827 | 30,561 | 32,838 | 35,625 
TMAMOGETALS cae sation laces eee eae 2.149 | 2,645) | 2.199)" 2.528 1 8t487 1" sc bac 5, 702 
INOUIZIViON sche csc eee eee See aoa 6,186 | 6,359 | 6,676 | 4,176 | 2,011 673 2.272 
Birthplace— 
Hugland or: Wales Sirens feces see 2,098 | 1,659} 1,394] 1,503 | 1,518] 1,548 1,619 
Ar olands eerscsaeccnts reciente ictoe oo mae 412 456 382 393 368 449 477 
SCOClANG Feo. tons wee eae eee 737 761 643 678 813 772 894 
Canada et eo ee ech 19,899 | 21,522 | 21,176 | 23,082 | 26,751 | 28,082 | 31,601 
Other British possessions..............6.- 122 145 PAE 140 132 147 206 
UnitedsStatess..... seca. ce ae earch abieee. 934 896 781 7isye) lake 818 948 
Other foreign countries................06. 3,087 | 8,844 | 3,556 | 3,614 | 38,536 '}°'3,880 3,960 
IN Ot SiVeEN ie ore eee eee ete tee 3,794 | 3,659 | 38,479 | 3,418 | 1,825} 1,452 3,894 
Religion— 
IDaptisteet orm cr io, Use enema eieteni: 780 705 679 856 837 | 1,045 1,081 
Churchjoflingland 4s cue sern ee tee 5018 1 2,901} 2, S65nl) 13,024, | o,eeo ea 08 4,321 
S hipt! OP Ay AR 2 SGM eice tee TARR eS Storey atc ee 687 606 622 807 538 486 646 
Methodists fe ce. .< hs teiae etn teen es 442 449 Si 346 268 254 Nil 
IPFESDYLEPIAN Soh cok ocean ee DROS HL wee Ue, 1,927 1,945 | 2,004) 2,430 2,749 
ROM am@atholcCeen heme es et oes ee eee 11,221 | 12,088 | 11,271 | 138,341 | 15,464 | 15,678 | 17,854 
liniteds@hurchee wi ol fees Oe ee eae Doo Lal nol ee 2o08 mee OOO moe lal amor Don 4,099 
Other Protestants... .con etc ae ote eee 3,943 4,528 4,447 4,684 4,747 3,724 4,464 
Other denomimations: 2.) ..4. ce ceca soe 2,489. | | 2,806 | “2,373)|" 2.555 | 73,1294 45020 4,179 
INOE PIVEN: oe feds cries eae heen es 4,024} 4,310 | 4,893 | 3,617] 2,862] 1,821 4,206 
Residence— TPE) 
Cities and tOWnS: ». te nclicnks ohne eee 24,547 | 22,395 | 24,718 | 26,203 | 27,749 | 28,247} 33,611 
Rural districte™ <<. . sree ee ae ee 6,490 | 7,260] 6,801 | 6,952} 8,310] 8,901 9,988 
NOt givens se unecteee ee tone een 346 | 3,287 165 376 Nil Nil Nil 
1 Not reported separately prior to 1936. 2 Notwithstanding the fact that the United Church of 


Canada was completely organized in 1926, these persons still reported themselves as Methodists. 
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Recidivism.—The number of those offenders who relapse into crime after a 
first conviction has been ‘steadily increasing. The number of first offenders con- 
victed for indictable offences has decreased from 72-0 p.c. of the total convictions 
for this class of offence in 1934 to 65-5 p.c. in 1938. 


12._Numbers and Percentages of First Offences, Second Offences, and Reiterated 
Offences of an Indictable Nature, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1934-38. 


Numbers of Convictions. Percentages of Totals. 
Class of Offence. | 
1934. | 19385. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. || 1934. | 1935. ] 1936. ) 1937. | 1938. 
I aie ay song a ty. Pail ta AU 22,805] 23,844) 24,109} 24,291] 28,536)! 71-98] 71-11] 66-86] 65-38] 65-45 
BECONG Seamer es rene 3,219} 3,163) 3,864] 4,273] 4,974) 10-16 9-43} 10-72} 11-50) 11-41 
TRCIGEALOM: Se7 ce dos Niece: 5,660} 6,524] 8,086] 8,584) 10,089|| 17-86] 19-46] 22-42] 28-12} 23-14 
POCAIS P56 55's sansa 31,684) 33,531) 36,059] 37,148| 43,599] 100-00) 100-00) 100-00) 100-00) 100-00 


Subsection 2.—Summary Convictions of Adults. 


The following statistics relate to non-indictable offences committed by adults 
(persons 16 years of age or over) and disposed of by police magistrates or other 
justices of the peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. Such 
convictions numbered 414,664 during the year ended Sept. 30, 1938, a decrease of 
5,548, or 1-3 p.c., as compared with 1937. Decreases were shown in New Brunswick, 
~ Quebec, Saskatchewan, British Columbia and Yukon; each of the other provinces 

showed an increase. 


13.—_Summary Convictions of Adults, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1911-38. 
‘. Norr.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1020 of the 1983 Year Book. 


Year.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.| N.W.T. Canada. 


-_—— | ——_<—— [| | — | | | — | | SS LT | LS | | 


No. | No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1911.. 375) 5,306) 2,766} 17,729] 34,871] 12,366) 7,317) 9,350) 10,380 145 28) 100,633 
1912..| 437) 5,920) 3,022} 24,335) 42,104) 13,985} 9,184) 15,254) 16,472 163 84} 130,960 
1913., 443} 6,353] 3,136} 29,714) 51,396] 16,513} 11,711) 17,513] 17,882 157 154, 818 
1914... 498] 6,613] 2,872] 30,563) 56,874| 14,840] 11,854) 16,806) 20,481 196 161,597 
1915..} 346) 5,774) 2,883) 24,152) 49,942) 11,266) 9,650} 12,331) 15,993 143 132,430 
1916.. 405| 5,924) 2,664) 20,767) 41,732! 7,826} 9,287) 9,526} 6,344 156 104,631 
1917.. 323| 4,700] 2,564) 22,560) 42,655 7,065 6,007 5,726 6,768 84 98,452 
1918... 209) 4,794) 1,611) 25,374) 46,448 7,298 6,536 6,744 6,821 64 1 105, 899 
1919... 236) 5,533] 2,447] 30,881) 44,587 8,128 6,180 5,961 7,638 32 111,623 
1920..} 340) 5,790) 3,405} 40,801) 55,049} 11,093) 6,523) 7,219] 13,996 49 144, 265 
1921..| 373] 4,639) 2,680} 45,042} 63,874) 9,563} 6,137) 8,571) 14,460 37 155,376 
1922.. 309| 3,332] 2,281) 31,441) 63,015 9,530 6, 876 7,766| 11,720 52 136,322 
1923..} 321] 3,033] 2,179] 27,563) 64,639) 11,377) 8,346}; 8,359] 11,639 37 137,493 
1924.. 232) 3,355) 2,499) 22,803) 73,768] 11,189 1,274 8,342} 13,508 29 142,999 
1925..| 235} 2.790) 2,417] 25,364) 79,470] 10,724) 8,020} 7,840} 14,875 29 61| 151,825 
1926..)} 345) 3,568] 2,418] 24,428) 90,061) 13,913) 8,614) 8,142] 18,337 45 42} 169,913 
1927.. 392] 4,362) 2,565) 28,732] 101,345) 16,420 8,243 8,801| 22,292 54 34| 193,240 
1928.. 662) 4,499] 3,031) 29,302) 146,586) 19,921 9,108} 10,927) 21,598 72 57| 245,763 
1929.. 783| 6,231] 4,032) 51,099} 153,385] 26,536) 11,413; 138,939) 22,499 94 32} 290,043 
1930.. 906] 6,299] 4,072] 60,098] 163,913) 26,879} 11,574] 12,904) 21,989 86 39) 308,759 
1931... 838] 5,324! 4,533] 99,381] 153,451) 22,625} 10,691) 13,113] 17,671 80 71 327,778 
1932.. 825| 3,573) 3,841} 112,132) 131,374] 18,218 7,538 8,180} 12,148 55 25| 297,909 
1933.. 655| 3,922) 3,483) 117,433] 124,589] 15,396 6,355 9,698) 11,051 68 23) 292,673 
1934. . 733| 4,216] 3,598) 115,313} 160,895} 16,985 5,680 7,896) 13,369 28 31] 328,744 
1935... 924] 4,818] 3,968] 118,499] 190,763] 15,685} °5,749| 8,398) 13,759 41 38] 362,642 
1936.. 956] 5,593] 4,691] 111,254! 204,744] 17,476] 5,750} 8,810) 18,349 58 25| 377,706 
1987..| 1,438] 6,249] 5,706] 99,404] 237,309) 28,500 7,580) 10,910) 22,997 62 57| 420,212 
1938..| 1,497] 6,552| 5,299| 89,443! 238,224| 32,748 7,113| 10,973| 22,695 60 60| 414, 664 


1 Included with Manitoba, since that part of the N.W.T. from which earlier returns were received was 
incleded in Manitoba by the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. Later figures are for the present area of 
the N.W.T. 
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The marked increase in the past nine or ten years has been due almost entirely 
to breaches of traffic regulations, which have risen from 96,340 in 1927 to 285,951* 
in 1988, or from 50 p.c. to nearly 69 p.c. of the total summary convictions. Drunken- 
ness; offences against fishery and game Acts, Inspection and Sales Act, masters and 
servants Acts, railway Acts, revenue laws and liquor Acts; non-payment of wages; 
contributing to delinquency of children; and vagrancy, all showed increases in con- 
victions in 1938 over 1937. Offences against gambling Acts, breaches of traffic 
regulations, and breaches of by-laws showed substantial decreases. 


* Exclusive of 1,877 convictions for driving car while drunk. This offence, formerly included under 
breaches of traffic regulations, was, in 1938, classed as an indictable offence. (See Table 8.) 


14.—Summary Convictions, by Type of Offence, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1934-38. 


Increase 
or 
Offence. 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. Tecrenne 
1937-38. 
No No No No. No No 
JAMSsteRDOY meray Ee cereae sree Senet n dan Ee eens aS CRLad 3,690 3,433 3,508 3,236 —272 
Carrying fire-arms and unlawful weapons. 280 258 388 323 418 +95 
@ontempt OlcOul Garr sa tere cect 13 66 116 37 34 —3 
Cruelty to,amimalsie, een eee. - 305 263 259 266 206 —60 
Disturbing religious and like meetings... 14 19 43 48 24 —24 
Fishery and game Acts, offences against. 1,442 1,724 2,149 2,500 2,704 +204 
Gambling Acts, offences against......... 30,699 25, 889 40,670 14,360 10,537 —3, 823 
Immigration Act, offences against....... 29 24 28 19 23 +4 
Inspection and Sales Act, offences against 423 399 340 272 488 +216 
Adulteration of food (food and drugs 
“GEA CUB) ee oe OE ik ee tes en 202 244 201 321 100 —221 
Weights and measures Acts, offences 
againet inc! ee OUR ae Atte ras ees 181 379 361 331 213 —118 
iquor, prohibition and temperance 
Alctst ottences aeainst. sees. . tem ee 10,754 8, 826 10,073 11,142 12,442 +1,300 
Malicious or wilful damage to property. . 729 790 785 806 902 -+-96 
Masters and servants Acts, offences 
APAINGE HO .02 a2 Rs ol ee At et atcroee eee 205 224 292 353 845 +492 
Non-payment of wages..............00. 1,246 1,540 1,385 1,489 1,718 +229 
Breaches of traffic regulations........... 217,827 246,123 DIB aes 288,688 285,9511}) —2,7372 
Breaches {of by-laws. ..o-eianes.: ore er 15,098 17,646 20, 456 25,414 21,914 —3,500 
Non-support of family and neglecting 
Childironkc ik Pees oo ee eee ne eee 1,435 1,415 1,607 2,062 1,574 —488 
Contributing to delinquency of children. 939 862 1,033 931 1,335 +404 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, various 
offences aeainstes «2: eine eee 69 29 32 11 9 —2 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day.......... 994 869 1,087 1,426 978 —448 
Railway Acts, various offences against. . 1,297 1,150 959 731 948 +217 
Trespass on rallway...ccara ieee ee 565 713 588 565 522 —43 
Stealing ride on railway................. 1,076 IF OUT 524 388 394 +6 
Revenue laws, offences against.......... 923 2,604 3,345 4,011 4,267 +256 
ALTE SPASS AM cae = tae hc cee ee se oe 518 381 505 560 557 8 
Vapronews: = 2. Bees: 52a, oie ae 6,424 7,966 7,416 8,744 9,273 +529 
Driinkennesan. wipes. eee rete ee 20, 764 25,643 28,433 34, 606 36, 894 +2,288 
Insulting, obscene, and profane language.. 163 180 347 144 126 —18 
Frequenting bawdy houses.............. 2,618 2,674 2,725 3,598 3,518 —80 
Loose, idle, disorderly conduct and 
aisturbing the peace... .sen css... eee $ 4,9282 5,017 7,545 8, 6232 8,458 —165 
Various other offences’ |. menses. eee 2, 8072 3,258 3,428 3,935 2 4,056 +121 
Dotals: 2h. ..2 eee 328,744 | 362,642 | 377,706 | 420,212 | 414,664 —5,548 
1 See footnote* at end of text above this table. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year 


Book. 
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Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of summary convictions for 
drunkenness in Canada in 1938 was 36,894, an increase of 6-6 p.c. over 1937. This 
was the highest point reached since 1929, when 38,826 convictions were recorded. 
Maximum figures were attained in the years 1913 and 1914; during the War of 
1914-18 there was an appreciable reduction and since then, while figures have fluctu- 
ated, they have not approximated the former high levels. 


15.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1911-38. 
Norr.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1021 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta. B.C. | Yukon.| N.W.T.|Canada. 
No. No. | No. | No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. 

OTT cate: 238) 3,149) 1,944) 6,805) 11,347) 5,832) 2,359 4,041 5,594 63 7| 41,379 
LOOP ASPs ee 309} 3,693) 2,116] 9,863} 12,785] 6,925) 2,462 6, 657 8,275 72 14 Os. L7 1 
MOUSE, 5 chai 324| 3,955) 2,073/12,265| 16,236] 7,493] 2,970 7,283 8,316 60 60,975 
3 Ee 342} 3,999) 1,765/12,776| 17,703) 6,193) 2,142 5,710 9,376 61 60, 067 
ONDE Las 231) 3,436] 1,694) 8,939} 12,553] 4,154] 1,332 2,802 5,960 60 41,161 
TO16 ects. 219| 3,614] 1,696) 7,108) 11,728] 3,114) 1,062 1,809 Donn 53 32,730 
197 Er 207| 2,546] 1,516] 8,025) 10,945) 1,085 770 391 sro 25 27,882 
AGUS ihe: 96) 2,435 704| 6,680 Teo ae 123, 434 825 778 19 21,026 
TOIGR ae. 116} 2,879} 1,350] 7,116 8,498} 1,570 618 1,057 1,004 9 1 24,217 
1920. 51... 120} 3,140} 1,882/11,863| 15,021] 2,330 919 1,536 2,948 10 39, 769 
TOD. i: 144| 2,156} 1,264) 9,944) 14,498) 1,429 708 1,838 2,379 2 | 34,362 
VODA... cats 162} 1,492) 1,088] 7,103) 10,063) 1,623 816 1,608 1,081 12 25,048 
OVS ee 164] 1,392) 1,074] 6,260} 11,370} 1,680 884 We Pee 1,443 21 | 25,565 
1924 sche 94) 1,456] 1,176) 6,146} 12,993] 1,948 505 1,464 1,545 11]) 27,338 
TOD DER oc cs.0 112} 1,466} 1,171] 6,342] 11,811) 1,948 668 1,374 1,844 9 6| 26,751 
1268. cass 168] 1,898) 1,234] 5,364) 13,752) 1,871 487 1,413 2,114 4 6 10} 28,317 
TO2 (eee. 182) 2,053) 1,397] 7,000} 14,3384] 1,883 618 1,182 2,496 26} Nil BIT 
WODStR a; 263) 2,176] 1,285] 6,362} 15,931) 1,863] 1,014 1,538 2,758 34 ee 83,224 
1920 eres “ 406] 3,284] 1,814] 8,328] 17,620) 1,830 794 1,810 2,898 42 ae 38, 826 
POS Oe 393] 3,236] 1,706] 7,649} 15,970} 1,392 674 bod 3,183 35 % 35,789 
AOR EN ott 446] 2,137] 1,541] 7,461} 12,404) 1,089 466 1,191 Q3t2 4] se 29,148 
TOSQ+. ase 355} 1,402} 1,142) 5,913) 10,388] 1,023 319 908 1,195 19 & 22,664 
iMAB I ReARe 297| 1,478] 1,127) 4,575 8, 724 737 286 589 1,068 28 1} 18,910 
19342". AN: 401) 1,486) 1,505| 4,776 9,060 826 304 609 1,781 12 4) 20,764 
1935 Ge... 475) 1,933) 1,755] 4,705} 12,386] 1,054 379 692 2,230 29 5} 25,6438 
19S 6M oes 558) 2), 221) 2,187| 5,332) 18,049) 1,125 418 785 2,734 21 3] 28,433 
NOBEL otk. 559| 2,577) 2,809] 7,544) 15,960) 1,050 425 929 9-720 14 19} 34,606 
TOSS Ts. 595| 2,628) 2,730] 7,220) 17,585] 1,286 848 922 3,053 17 10) 36,894 


1 Included with Manitoba, since that part of the N.W.T. from which earlier returns were received was 
included in Manitoba by the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. Later figures are for the present area of 
the N.W.T. 


Offences Against the Liquor Acts.—Until the War of 1914-18, alcoholic 
liquors were generally sold under specified conditions by licensed hotels or licensed 
shops. Offences against the liquor Acts usually represented a breach of the conditions 
of sale. During the War, prohibition was generally established but in more recent 
years the tendency has been for the Provincial Governments to take over the sale 
of liquor through commissions and derive revenue therefrom (see pp. 626-630). 
Eight of the nine provinces now have their liquor commissions, Prince Edward Island 
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being the only province in which prohibition prevails. -In 1929, the number of 
convictions for offences against the liquor Acts reached the highest figure on record, 
viz., 19,3827, but had decreased to 12,442 for 1938. 


16.—Convictions for Offences Against the Liquor Acts, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1911-38. 


Norz.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1022 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. | P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.| N.W.T.|Canada. 


1911 Re cee 38) 592} 278) 1,032} 1,759 46| 240 423 318 33 16} 4,775 
MOLD hace. 36, 551) 361) 859] 2,117 85} 366 605 625 40 26} 5,671 
1913 sc s5n 26; 502) 447; 791) 2,167) 166) 528 560 741 41 (| 5,969 
19144. <i... 72| 660} 365) 882) 2,328) 166) 404 551 394 49 |} 5,871 
14) Irs 42} 633} 390) 1,021} 2,018] 124) 378 573 246 27 | 5,452 
191636... 75} 646) 352) 1,015) 2,002} 172) 967 713 295 11 6,248 
1h WAN A 36] 449} 312) 1,076) 2,927; 289) 774 885 576 15 7,339 
Le ae 42| 412} 288] 1,155} 3,410) 230) 422 678 812 23 7,472 
PA a 5 37| 479] 387) 1,479} 3,853] 175) 434 436 597 6 1 7,383 
1020 Fe aia 23) 394) 585) 1,975} 4,385) 3880) 452 618} 1,427 8 | 10,247 
UA Rae 44, 362} 419) 1,384) 4,938) 427) 583 907; 1,394 2 10,460 
192212 51 28} 267; 366) 954) 3,246) 392) 708) 1,043) 1,503 12 8,519 
Ls a ae 39] 264) 364) 1,724) 3,958) 542) 997 990) 1,196 14 10, 088 
1024. si. 29} 293] 375) 1,549] 4,678) 452) 966 817} 1,286 4 10,449 
1925... 4.9. 51] 235} 319) 1,919} 5,047) 512) 1,078 758} 1,699 9 9} 11,636 
19205 «.» sts 53} 499) 393) 2,104) 6,362) 786] 1,231 737| 1,345 2| Nil 13,512 
1027 sie als. 66} 610] 271) 2,025} 5,620} 627) 1,245 814, 1,186 13 “ 12,477 
1028 avs, 0234 69} 688] 478) 2,096} 7,812} 598) 1,174 944) 1,350 22 32] 15,263 
1020s. 81; 804) 486) 3,392} 9,034) 1,399) 1,542) 1,017) 1,556 8 8| 19,327 
LOGO Te), «is 98] 532} 469] 3,043} 8,995] 1,180} 1,392 970) 1,432 14 7| 18,132 
IOS Iss. cues 52} 588) 541) 2,956) 8,044) 1,144) 1,042 888 907 13 10| 16,185 
DSA is 10 6 50) 353} 489) 2,379} 6,057; 900) 629 557 790 14 8) 12,226 
2S 52) 586) 559] 1,755} 5,067) 708) 553 410 782 13 4; 10,489 
10Sd.5.:.\/. 80} 750) 622) 2,325) 4,324) 826) 543 452 820 3 9} 10,754 
1035.8. -!5. 79| 699) 567) 1,776) 3,225) 792) 506 472 692 8 10} 8,826 
1036.4..:.105 37; 698} 610) 1,252) 4,185) 940) 570 784 965 24 8} 10,073 
LOST clin wis 166; 706; 596) 1,376} 4,788} 849) 734) 1,018 874 28 7} 11,142 
LOSS 34 oa e's 333} 794) 487] 1,837} 5,873} 886} 606 810 793 16 7} 12,442 


1 See footnote to Table 15, p. 1045. 


Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—Convictions for breaches of traffic regula- 
tions (Table 17), which at the beginning of the century numbered only 185 in all 
Canada, have, as a result of the growing density and increasing use of motor vehicles, 
become the largest element in the non-indictable offences. Such convictions re- 
presented, in 1938, 69 p.c. of the total of 414,664 (see Table 14) summary convictions 
—a decrease of 2,737 as compared with 1937, largely accounted for by the fact that 
driving a car while drunk was, in 1988, classed as an indictable offence. Convictions 
for this offence, which in previous years were included under breaches of traffic 
regulations, numbered 1,877 in 1938. 


a Ee ti ~ 


A 
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17.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1911-38. 


Norse.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1023 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.]° Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.| Canada.1 


No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ak Geer 19 86 17 267| 3,376] 1,116 96 139 661} Nil 5,777 
10ND Ses 8 97 24; 1,806) 5,928! 1,778 215 838] 1,768 ce 12,462 
IDS eee ec 9 83 5} 3,373) 6,697) 3,030 248 672) 1,883 s 16,000 
Aa 2176 69} 2,648) 4,717) 2,419 410 754) 2,051 s 18,246 
UA Sapracesete 6 62} 101) 1,509) 4,494) 1,865 204 503} 1,804 1} 10,549 
1916 7p ~— 228 Outs 72,4461) 96,577). 1,043 321 380 615 Cee OsoeL 
IONS F 3 3e <0 13] 324 54; 1,677; 9,854) 2,619 44] 533 813 10) 16,388 
1918 17| 528 80} 3,505} 12,206] 2,700 418 736 995 litoeolalst 
1919. $3302; 15} 509 62} 4,971) 13,374) 3,123 863 (OLS oie Onc 1} 25,296 
10208 Fare 129} 600 49} 11,499} 19,708) 4,987 744) 1,673] 3,780 1) 438,170 
OZ biccs sinterele 109} 448 87| 12,335] 26,860} 4,995 700} 1,845) 4,412 2} 51,788 
1922 aie as 38) 289} 315] 3,344) 31,818] 4,968} 1,112) 1,996] 4,101 Pera 7e Sind 
LEU sen ica 36} 397) 196] 1,746) 338,402) 6,182} 1,246} 2,514) 4,095 1} 49,815 
1924 aes 49| 350} 287) 38,818! 40,580} 6,412) 1,282) 2,301) 5,084) Nil 60,063 
1925)27,.530 27; 200} 281) 4,976) 44,618} 5,971] 1,375) 1,940) 4,389 LH -635:278" 
1926 oe. 3 64; 268} 180) 5,534) 52,727; 8,588! 1,730} 2,059) 6,882) Nil 78,027 
19D ces 69} 402} 244) 6,418] 62,037} 10,871} 1,610) 2,459) 12,268 2| 96,380 
L928 FF et! 228} 462! 516) 6,273] 101,356} 14,099] 2,100) 3,481) 12,976 2} 141,493 
51929. ces. 152} 859) 887) 19,427) 105,703} 19,460) 3,643] 5,612} 10,592 2| 166,337 
1930) ae 212} 8381) 757) 28,638) 115,073} 20,672) 3,727] 4,903) 10,776) Nil 185,584 
j MEB TUES 92 0 95} 999) 1,200) 64,611) 111,718} 16,556) 4,259} 5,070) 7,851 2) 212,361 
1932 ies... 1741 643] 842) 70,253] 94,188) 13,251] 2,811) 2,755) 5,743) Nil 190, 660 
TOBDS cco: 82) 628) 693] 72,464; 91,521) 11,021) 1,859) 3,282) 5,298 “ 186,848 
gS BY We aes 57| 688] 528) 64,429} 128,604] 12,725} 1,624) 2,819} 6,403 217,827 
1935:32.9a0% 101; 760) 609} 69,671] 153,142) 11,664) 1,720) 2,669) 5,787 < 246,123 
1936250. ce 77| 1,099} 720} 46,464} 162,951} 12,900) 1,839) 2,817) 8,315 1} 237,183 
LEY Paasaae 252) 1,179} 1,011) 57,174) 186,825} 28,711] 2,706) 3,536) 12,294) Nil 288,688 
VOSS ree, scr 200} 1,572} 835) 52,395] 185,709} 26,682) 2,939} 4,068} 11,550 1] 285,9512 
1 No convictions were reported for the Northwest Territories. 2 Exclusive of 1,877 convictions 


for driving a car while drunk. This offence, formerly included under breaches of traffic regulations, was, 
in 1938, classed as an indictable offence. (See Table 8.) 


For the year 1938, Ontario, which had 48 p.c. of the registrations of motor 
vehicles in Canada (see p. 665), had 65 p.c. of the total convictions; Quebec in the 
same year had 15 p.c. of the motor vehicles and 18 p.c. of the convictions; and 
Manitoba 6 p.c. of the motor vehicles and 9 p.c. of the convictions. In inter- 
preting the figures in this way, however, it should be pointed out that traffic regula- 
tions are by no means uniform throughout Canada and no account is taken of the 
differences in the degrees of urbanization in the provinces. ‘Thus, the above three 
provinces contain large centres of population, while in the Maritime Provinces, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, with lower degrees of urbanization, convictions were 
low in proportion to the number of motor vehicles registered. 


Sex of Offenders.—Between 1926 and 1938 the numbers of females convicted 
of summary offences increased by 140-9 p.c. In proportion to the numbers of male 
offenders, however, they showed very small increase, only 6-4 p.c. of the offenders 
convicted summarily in 1938 being females, as against 6-1 p.c. in 1926. By sexes, 
the summary convictions appear as follows: 1926—males 159,528, females 10,385; 
1927—males 182,392, females 10,848; 1928—males 232,554, females 13,209; 1929— 
males 274,977, females 15,066; 1930—males 292,557, females 16,202; 1931—males 
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312,111, females 15,667; 1932—-males 281,318, females 16,591; 1933—males 275,229, 
females 17,444; 1934—males 311,542, females 17,202; 1935—males 339,494, females 
23,148; 1936—males 355,772, females 21,934; 1937—males 395,699, females 24,513; 
1938— males 389,648, females 25,016. 


Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquency. 


The terms ‘indictable’ and ‘non-indictable’ are applied only to offences of adults, 
similar offences committed by juveniles (persons under 16 years of age) being termed 
‘major’ offences and ‘minor’ offences, respectively. 


Table 18 shows the numbers of convictions of juveniles for all offences, classified 
as major and minor offences, for the judicial years 1922-38. No separation by class 
of offence is available for earlier years. The rates per 100,000 population in this 
table apply to the total population, estimates of population by age not being gener- 
ally available for intercensal years. Between 1930 and 1938, a definite upward 
trend is discernible in the column of percentage of major offences to all offences, 
but, when studied in relation to population growth, both major offences and minor 
offences have shown definite improvement since 1930. 


18.—Convictions of Juveniles for All Offences, Showing Major and Minor Offences, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1922-38. 


Nore.—In this table ‘‘Property Without Violence’’ includes Classes III and IV and ‘‘Other Major 
Offences”’ includes Classes V and VI of Table 8, p. 1040. 


Major Offences. 


Offences Against— 


; Grand 
Pp P Other Minor Offences, Total 
hots ad ae Major Major Offences, Total and Ratios. Delin- 
Par With | With id Total and Ratios. quents. 
Year.| son Vio- | out Vio Bree 
lence lence. 
Po Cryof |) Per Pic. Per 
No. No. No. No. No. | All Of-| 100,000} No. | All Of- | 100,000 No. 
fences. | Pop. fences Pop. 
1922.. ie 806 | 3,001 86 | 4,065 64-6 46 | 2,233 35-4 25 6,298 
1923. 179 fooulonloe 27 | 4,165 63-4 46 | 2,406 36-6 27 6,571 
1924 221 818 | 3,510 106 | 4,655 60-0 51 3,104 40-0 34 7,759 
192528 207 794 | 3,899 180 | 5,080 64-4 55] 82,807 35-6 31 7, 887 
1926 220 659 | 4,053 158 | 5,090 65-0 64 12,741 35-0 29 7,831 
1927. 179 772 | 4,109 96 | 5,156 63-0 54 | 3,029 37-0 32 8,185 
1928 184 824 | 3,902 EB) AOS: 64-4 61 2,636 35-6 27 7,699 
1929. 223 976 | 3,786 ei 5,106 65-2 51 2,720 34-8 27 7,826 
1930 199 951 | 4,419 84 | 5,653 67-1 dh erie 32-9 27 8,425 
1931 256 961 | 3,938 1568 | mayo 68-5 bul 2,457 31-5 24 7,768 
1932. 232 927 | 3,799 138 | 5,096 69-2 49 25267 30:8 22 7,363 
1933.. 247 O72 E3820 100 | 5,144 69-0 48 | 2,309 31:0 22 7,453 
1934. 227 I ORZe Soe OS LZGR |e DLODS 68-6 49 | 2,453 31-4 23 7,806 
1935 248 1,031 4,174 G1 6, O14 71-8 DO! |e 25,165 28-2 20 7,679 
1936.. 203 1,019 | 3,660 88 | 4,970 68-9 45 2,240 31-1 20 7,210 
1937.. TSG6st el, 2eo ees, 718 98 | 5,224 67-7 47 | 2,492 32:3 22 7,716 
1938.. 184 Le 2Ti Ore sOuleROLODD 71-9 45 1,980 28-1 18 7,035 
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19.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and 
Sex, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1937 and 1938. 


Major Offences. Minor Offences. 
Province. ; Males. Females. Males. Females. 


1937. 1938. 1937. 1938. 1937, 1938. 1937. 1938. 


Prince Edward Island............. 44 20 2 1 4 2 1 Nil 
ING ViesmGGtiac ecient 328 262 16 21 148 79 22 25 
Dlengrbwruns WiC ke... pat accatud hsv steve satecs 262 217 14 7 86 33 if Nil 
USOC eo ahd Toe aes 1,350 i Pees) 42 38 683 661 292 297 
COERT OL seth et AR coh crane ks 1,955 2,084 61 78 906 492 86 112 
AES ah ial op: We eaeme © | 2a en BF eae eee 184 206 12 16 15 11 a 1 
Saskatchewalies seer. Te etee os 301 DR wal 10 4 19 16 J Nil 
AU bGrinaueaten cae. codec sce. it. 332 286 12 1 97 136 if 6 
British Columijiaite .c.,. cite. ot « 287 257 12 6 93 85 18 24 
Canadal.. . 3...d655...4. 5,043 | 4,872 181 183 | 2,051 | 1,515 441 465 


1 No convictions were reported for the Territories. 


While, officially, juveniles are persons under 16 years of age, public interest in 
the question of offences committed by ‘young persons’ has greatly increased in 
recent years, and, in response to this interest, the following table has been compiled, 
in which the convictions for indictable offences of persons aged 16 and under 21 
~have been added to the figures of juveniles found guilty of major offences. The 
rates per 100,000 population are the proportion of the offences committed by persons 
‘in any one age group, the figures of population being taken from the decennial 
censuses, except in the case of the two latest years, for which the population in 
each age group is the officially estimated population. 


It will be observed that the age group 16 to under 21 years shows a much higher 
crime rate than the juvenile group (7 to under 16 years) or the total young persons 
group (7 to under 21 years). For 1911, the 16 to under 21 group shows a rate per 
100,000 population of the same age which is 127 greater than that shown for juveniles 
and 83 greater than the general rate for young persons; for 1921, the proportion is 227 
per 100,000 greater than the juvenile rate and 155 greater than the young persons 
rate; by 1931 the rate had increased to 359 greater than the juvenile rate and 236 
greater than the young persons rate. In the three latest years the rate of this group 
continued to rise, reaching 523 convictions per 100,000 over the juvenile rate and 
334 over the young persons rate in 1938. 
20.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences and of Adults Aged 16-21 for In- 


dictable Offences, by Age Groups and Rates per 100,000 Population of the Same 
Ages, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1911, 1921, 1951, and 1936-38. 


Con- 
Wr. Con- Total Con- ; 
i of Sutions oF ivicsions ct Rates per 100,000 Pepulation. 
Ua ast 7 t 5 Unde = Persons Persons 
; 18 Vaare TEtOLONGSL t7LOr BUCTo||c amt or aceee ue emcann anc (2 rea ae 
re 21 Years 21 Years || 7 to Under |16 to Under] 7 to Under 
Bieonics) of Age. of Age. 16 Years. | 21 Years. | 21 Years. 
MUL A Re aes Bade Oc, Parana Oa 1,439 1,640 3,079 111 238 155 
DO a ete cttertekss Gilets Bees A Sap! Caled 3,288 6,535 192 419 264 
EN ge ee Sees at eee Oe 5,311 6,453 11,764 271 630 394 
TOSG reper Naar olche sche 3 4,970 6,875 11,845 247 664 389 
TOS TARGA 5 URS RT ct Sieve: war Ae 5,224 4008 12,727 265 708 419 
LOSRA Pras tcth. GEN abe oreo’ ates 5,055 8,492 13,547 263 786 452 
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Major Offences.—In Table 21 are shown the various major offences for which 
juvenile delinquents were convicted from 1931 to 1938. It will be observed that 
theft and receiving stolen goods; breaking, entering, and theft; and other wilful 
damage to property account for the great bulk of the offences; in 1938, 94 p.c. of 
the major offences were of this character. 


21. Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, by Type of Offence, Years 
Ended Sept. 30, 1931-38. 


Offence. 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 1938. 


Murder: fia. och. S Beeb ss Meee ae Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Manslaughter i).ueace eee een 1 & 1 € ee 1 wb a 
Rape, carnal knowledge, and incest. 8 5 8 15 8 10 8 5 
Indecentiassault, /3.4 5. poe es 42 34 28 24 29 31 32 41 
Aggravated assault and wounding.. 52 68 16 36 60 24 31 32 
Common assaultpone ee ee ee 119 104 139 115 98 102 83 68 
Endangering life on railway........ 32 17 50 31 48 30 27 30 
Other offences against the person... 2 4 5 6 5 5 5 8 
Breaking, entering, and theft...... 948 914 957} 1,071 1,022 1,015.| 1,204 1,110 
Robbery.2). S27 cet. fa ete poe tarts 13 13 15 1 9 4 18 12 
Theft and receiving stolen goods...| 3,139 | 3,093 | 3,155 | 3,094] 3,548 | 3,094] 3,128 3,043 
False pretences and fraud.......... 11 9 9 20 14 12 14 19 
ATSON «rnc er oes eS hele 39 19 24 28 13 15 10 10 
Other wilful damage to property... 749 676 637 776 599 539 565 602 
Forgery and offences against the 

CULTONCY, my Shee pee uieetiee ac 10 11 4 11 12 11 10 9 
Tmimoralitiys es cect en oni 109 85 (pe 73 35 52 48 45 
Various other offences............. 37 44 24 52 14 25 41 21 

TOURS Soup 55k co heats 5,011 | 5,096 | 5,144} 5,353 | 5,514 | 4,970 | 5,224 5,055 


Recidivism.—The number of juvenile delinquents who have previously 
appeared before a court has generally increased although the fluctuations between 
individual years are rather wide over the period for which figures are available. 
As shown in Table 22, nearly a third of the juveniles convicted of major offences in 
1938 had previously been found guilty, as compared with less than a fourth of those 
convicted of similar offences in 1929. 


22.—dJuvenile Offenders Convicted of Major Offences, and Number of Times 
Convicted, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1929-38. 


Times Convicted. P.C, 

—_—_— ——<—. ——_——] Total Total ; of , 

Year. , ; Fifth || Offenders. | ‘Repeaters’. ene 

First. Second. | Third. | Fourth. aoe Offenders: 
1920 ae arete 3,918 425 287 165 311 5,106 1,188 ° 23-27 
19308 eb ctess 4,354 527 296 169 307 5,653 1,299 22-98 
1931. GAs 4,013 540 308 158 292 5,011 1,298 24-48 
BU yaa aede Batya 3,660 597 320 199 317 5,096 1,436 28-18 
TOBBERS tess 3; 787 586 339 145 287 5,144 1,357 26-38 
1984 FR essa 3,907 617 357 177 295 yeh 1,446 27-01 
LOS OR ferries 4,053 674 397 185 205 5,514 1,461 26-50 
19360 Eee os 3,446 721 353 203 247 4,970 1,524 30-66 
LOB Petree ot 3,637 787 359 197 244 5,224 1,587 30°38 
LOS See arte ons 3,037 767 357 144 250 5,055 1,518 30-05 


a ee a Re ee a ee 


| 


see 


—— 


a 
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Minor Offences.—From Table 23 it will be seen that there was a decrease of 
22 p.c. in the number of convictions for minor offences in 1938 as compared with 1937. 


23.—Convictions of Juveniles for Minor Offences, by Type of Offence, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1934-38. 


NUMBERS. 
Class of Offence. 3 
1934. 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Breach of traffic regulations 174 107 159 193 201 
Disorderly conduct and dis- 
turbing the peace......... 567 312 476 428 312 
ncorrigibilitys). ..0cs) os 574 495 530 702 677 
A TUSNCY ss bette oes ssac ees 268 234 277 274 264 
Vagrancy and wandering 
away from home......... 225 301 203 117 77 
Other minor offences....... 645 716 595 778 449 
Motalss 4 Beas get oie ke 2,453 2,165 25240 2,492 1,980 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL, AND PER 100,000 
OF POPULATION. 
\ 1934 1935 1936. 1937 1938 
E3G» lf weereyt P:Gs | Per: Wwe.Cx|. Perey P:Co |) Per? see. Call ePer 
of 100,000 | of 100,000} of 100,000 | of | 100,000} of 100,000 
Total.| Pop. |Total.| Pop. |Total.| Pop. |Total.| Pop. |Total.| Pop. 
Breach of trafficregulations| 2-2 2] 1-4 12-2 1} 2-5 2 lees o Z 
Disorderly conduct and dis- 
turbing the peace......... . Ou aa 3 6-6 4} 5-5 4} 4-4 3 
Incorrigibility Wen vee ns. 3s 7-3 5 6-4 5 7-4 5 9-1 6 9-6 6 
FE DUSNCY. Ur, soos seca yas 3°4 3 3-1 2] 38 3 3:6 2 3:8 2 
Vagrancy and wandering 
away from home......... 2 lenoe9 A Boks) Re 1:5 1 1-1 1 
Other minor offences....... 8-3 6 9-3 7 | 8:3 5 | 10-1 7 | 6:4 4 
PROCAIS cre wate isiare as cp erions 31-4 | 23 | 28-2 20 | 31-1 20 | 32-3 22 | 28-2 18 


Section 4.—Municipal Police Statistics. 


Police statistics were collected in 1938 from the 160 cities and towns that had 
4,000 population or over in 1931 (1936 for the three Prairie Provinces), aggregating a 
total of 4,435,472 persons. The total number of police was 5,596, which is an average 
of one policeman to each 7938 persons in the population of those cities and towns. 


The returns showed a total of 461,024 crimes known to have been committed; 
111,622 arrests were made and 252,471 summonses issued. ‘The prosecutions 
numbered 358,903 with 308,611 convictions. 


Automobiles reported stolen numbered 7,771 during 1938, while stolen auto- 
mobiles reported recovered numbered 7,875 (cars stolen in rural areas are frequently 
recovered in cities and towns); 12,702 bicycles were stolen with 8,255 or 65-0 p.c. 
recovered. The value of other goods reported stolen was $2,426,251 with $1,119,618 
or 46-1 p.c. recovered. There were 42,145 automobile accidents reported to the 
police; 428 deaths and 14,797 injuries resulted from such accidents. Other accidents 
reported resulted in the death of 523 persons and injuries to 6,516. 
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24.—Police Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns, by Provinces, 1937 and 1938. 


Population | Arrests 


Cities 
: Popu- P Sum- 
Year and Province. and : Police. | Arrests. per per 
Towns lation. MONSCS. | Policeman. | Policeman. 
1937. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island.. 1 12,361 8 571 288 1,545 if! 
INO VaseCOUlamee erie ce 13 176,444 146 5,380 2,192 1,215 yf 
New Brunswick........ 6 93,985 92 4,156 1,047 1,022 45 
Quebechas ste 43 1,435,170 2,248 39,090 56,536 638 Ly 
Ontario eats enone 69 | 1,764,789 1,867 40,894 | 141,845 945 22 
IMBDItODd ome eee 6 265, 232 304 4,600 27,443 872 15 
Saskatchewan.......... 8 146,004 133 2,496 3,170 1,098 19 
Albertiane. cc Ae nee 4 192,296 205 4.216 4,583 938 21 
British Columbia...... 10 349,191 499 20,558 7,238 700 46 
Totals, 1937........ 160 | 4,435,472 5,502 | 121,960 | 244,342 806 22 
1938. 

Prince Edward Island.. 1 12,361 10 579 283 1,236 58 
INOVal SCOUIAL Ee n.ce se: 13 176,444 152 5,765 1,468 1,161 38 
New Brunswick........ 6 93,985 92 3,815 722 1,022 41 
Quebec... Case cee 43 1,435,170 2,208 33, 809 57,960 650 15 
Ontaniotue. carne cee ns 69 1,764,789 2,006 44,484 141,798 880 22 
Manitobaran acai mete: 6 265, 232 292 D125 28,538 908 18 
Saskatchewan.......... 8 146,004 132 2,966 3,246 1,106 oe 
Albertamatac cer ec meee 4 192,296 il 4,526 5,307 911 21 
British Columbia...... 10 349,191 493 105558 13,149 708 ot 
Totals, 1938........ 160 | 4,435,472 5,596 | 111,622 | 252,471 793 20 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is dealt with in Chapter XX VIJI—Mis- 
cellaneous Administration—at pp. 1071-1072. 


Section 5.—Penitentiary Statistics. 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Seven institutions are 
included in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que., while the other five are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince 
Albert, Sask.; Stony Mountain, Man.; New Westminster, B.C.; and Collins Bay, 
Ont. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1939, the average daily population of 
these institutions was 3,618 and the total net cash outlay for the year was $2,593,764 
or $1-96 per convict per diem, compared with 3,371 average daily population and 
$2,477,552 total net cash outlay or $2-01 per convict per diem for the year 1938. 


The special penitentiary for Doukhobors on Piers Island, which was adminis- 
tered under the warden of the penitentiary at New Westminster, was in operation 
from 1932 to Mar. 28, 1935, when the 39 remaining inmates were transferred to 
New Westminster. The statistics of this special penal colony are included with 
those of the regular penitentiaries in the following tables, and the reader is referred 
to p. 1035 of the 1936 Year Book for details of the Piers Island colony, given by sex, 
age, race, and conjugal condition. 


Female convicts are kept in the penitentiary at Portsmouth, Ont., a suburb 
of Kingston, where special quarters and staff are maintained for their detention and 
supervision. Female convicts in custody there on Mar. 31, 1939, numbered 34 
compared with 36 in 1938, and 30 in 1937. 
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Movement of Population of Penal Institutions.—Penal institutions may 
be classified under four heads: (1) penitentiaries, with slow turnover, since prisoners 
have long sentences; (2) reformatories for boys; (3) reformatories for girls, also 
with rather slow turnovers, but more rapid in the case of boys than in that of girls; 
and (4) common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. If the average 
population for the year be taken as the average of the inmates at the beginning and 
at the end of the year, and the number discharged be the turnover, the turnover in 
1938 was: in penitentiaries, 41 p.c.; in reformatories for boys, 244 p.c.; in reforma- 
tories for girls, 68 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 1,418 p.c. Thus, the average time 
spent in gaol was about 3-7 weeks. In dealing with these figures it must be borne 
in mind that the common gaol population changes from day to day, and is partly 
made up of accused persons awaiting trial who may be liberated to-day or sent to a 
penitentiary or reformatory to-morrow. 


25.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1936-38. 


Norre.—Penitentiary statistics until 1919 were supplied directly by each penitentiary and were for the 
calendar year. For 1920 and subsequent years they have been supplied by the Superintendent of Peniten- 
tiaries and are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31. Commencing with the fiscal year 1937 they have been 
oe by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For other institutions, the figures are for the years ended 
r ept. . 


\ In ‘ Dis- In 
Admitted 
Sh iG Custody, : charged Custody, 
Year and Type of Institution. Borinage ts Acie End of 
of Year. ; Year. Year. 
1936. No No No. No 
PeniGENPArics Mere! .tiee Sok «mee os cm ie aaa ss oR Doe 1,558 2,012 3,098 
Relormatonmestor DOVSs.ccce ee es inane eee cas 2,823 1,222 6,577 3,468 
HelOrMAvOrics 1OL CLLIB\ te eee ee eis edie toe seus doe (92) 487 569 640 
GOS Fee ee ee TA CR Be Na, BRE IPR oad Bees, SE 3,419 53,752 53,223 3,948 
TROCAIS SIDS Ceca tiet ne ene wees 10,516 63,019 62,381 11,154 
1937. 
IPORITOMUNA TICS eee tee aces 8 oa. os suas cree ck oho a8 Sata Syston ais ecaya 3,098 1,521 1,355 3,264 
Reformatonies tor bOVRU. we 1. eB Se eke oes Osa 3,468 8, 3741 8,053 3, 7891 
Relormeavories 1One ITB. sot shee ce oer ie Mes tee eee os os 640 6271 524 7431 
Gaols..... Pe rn cman be cere NNR AL haha. AIF erat os 3,948 60,397 59,983 4,412 
PE GUARS yl OS UR rere alf este sah ons au eee we 11,154 70,9191 69,865 12,2081 
1938. 
IPOMIFENTIATICN OR REP te ates AAS oe er ae kee ee whee ea anes 3,264 1,718 1,402 3,580 
MRElOMMALOT ICS LOM DOV Seater ede rote eee. aos sine bos asees 3,789 9,894 9,596 4,087 
RetormatOries1OTeirls Sesser ice ek dodge atoweaawecves 743 575 525 793 
Coleen tee en ee ee Pee se Ua bate 4,412 66, 760 66, 243 4,929 
MOtaIs 1 Odo ee eee eee ee 12,208 18,947 77,766 13,389 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1939 Year Book. 


Tables 26 to 28 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported to the 
Bureau. The number of convicts in penitentiaries was 1,865 in 1910, rose to 2,118 
in 1916 and declined to 1,468 in 1918. After demobilization and the depression 
of 1921, the number of convicts rose to 2,640 in 1922, declined to 2,225 in 1924, and 
then increased to 4,164 in 1932. The increase was particularly rapid after 1929, 
amounting to 1,395 or 44 p.c. in three years. The number of convicts in 1936, at 
3,098, was lower than in any year since 1929, but in 1937 there was an increase of 
5-4 p.c. with further increases of 9-7 p.c. in 1938 and 6-2 p.c.in 1939. The number 
of paroles, as shown in Table 26, was 280 in 19389. 
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26.—Movement of Convicts in Penitentiaries, Fiscal Years 1935-39. 
Norr.—The classifications in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1989 Year Book. 


Item. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939, 
IE HGS Ph RNA Ne ae 
In Custody, Beginnings of Years................ 4,220 3,552 3,0971 | 3,264 | 3,580 
Received— 
TOI AUB shores ce ce choed te eae en aecnnke teers opal 1,364 1,332 1,457 1,696 
By translers enn: fay. sete eisai re divides Guster Sala & 241 180 176 246 434 
By cancellation of ticket-of-leave..............+. 11 8 12 4 4 
By recaptures. yee ee ee eee tenes Nil Nil 1 9 1 
Revocationjotliconce.. fantcnc.loce waceaisetiectan <te 4 6 Nil Nil Nil 
Hscape—atilarge. ce cccwee cc ccwle meet een teins ects Nil Nil hy 2 s 
Totals, Received qian. caectice see ae e 1,477 1,558 1,521 1,718 2,135 
Discharged— 
BycOxpibyj0l SCNCENCO nace « snisto mre Selec iat ede ote 1,226 1,263 738 897 1,131 
IBY. transier Ares eis Saw clon cen eceeem ee ee eee 241 182 178 247 438 
By ticket-ofleavecs i.°2)%. So taess an eon eoe nee 554 431 351 187 280 
By deportation 22.2 .cee eee tte ale cet eee roe mee oe 50 45 35 19 24 
By unconditional release............sceensscecers Nil Nil Nil Nil 16 
Be eat lat sce oot ctor tals sieves agtoleue sven antanrere steers 17 13 .- 17 a216 13 
By; pardon. aecsis ies neem cee om eee 49 76 34 18 7 
By C8CaDO stile cc capiois se dciob ic stews cioettenne aie eieicioane 2 Nil 1 12 2 
StLUCk OMuregsiSte Rinse; tess sens icls eye ae tenceedae sine Nil s Nil Nil 1 
By release on order’Of Court: d.siecicess ele cs soc 5 2 “s 4 Nil 
By conditional pardon... eee eins cae acces Nil Nil ee 1 cS 
By revocation temporary licence, recommitted... 4 i 1 ‘s 
By return to provincial authorities............... 1 Gs < Nil cS 
Totals wDischarsed aive.ce« tos. cco 2,145 2,012 1,354 1,402 1,912 
In Custody, Ends of Years....................6. 3,002 3,098 3,264 3,080 3,803 


1 This discrepancy between those in custody at the end of the fiscal year 1936 and the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1937 appears in the report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 


Table 27 shows the ages of convicts by groups. In 19389, of the total of 3,805, 
11 p.c. were under 20 years of age; 45 p.c. between 20 and 30 years of age; thus 
56 p.c. were under 30. In 1914, there were 2,003 convicts of whom 9-3 p.c. were 
under 20 and 44-4 p.c. between 20 and 30, a total of 53-7 p.c. under 30. In 1923, 
there were 2,486 convicts and 11-3 p.c. were under 20, 46-6 p.c. between 20 and 
30, or 57-9 p.c. under 30 years of age. Detailed statistics of the race, nationality 
by place of birth, conjugal state, sex, social habits, and religion of convicts are 
presented in Table 28. 


27.—Ages of Convicts in Penitentiaries, as at Mar. 31, 1932-39. 


Age Group. 1932. | 1933.1] 1934.1] 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1988. | 1989. 


Wnder20 years ==...tt cet niee 527 467 409 325 280 317 194 421 
From 20 to under 30 years......... 1,908 2,052 1,916 1,677 1,471 1,515 1,632 1,714 
From 30 to under 40 years......... 970 | 1,027 941 861 740 806 | 1,008 955 
From 40 to under 50 years......... 487 574 538 433 361 378 431 423 
From 50 to under 60 years......... 196 257 214 167 178 174 211 200 
GORyCaTS'OrOVer. cee acc tees en: 76 210 202 89 68 74 104 90 

TEQUAIS.. o00 eau skint 4,164 | 4,587 | 4,220 | 3,552 | 3,098 | 3,264 | 3,580 3,803 


1 See footnote 1, Table 28. 
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28.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Race, Birthplace, Religion, etc., as at 
Mar. 31, 1932-39. 


_ Nots.—The statistics in this table were compiled by the Institutional Statistics Branch of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


Item. 1932. 1983.1 | 1934.1 | 1935. 1936. 19387. 1938. 1939. 
No No No No. No No No No 
oh a 

ivul BIS] Cee aie eee eee 703 
MRISIE Poterdat, « velerehe ek Oe Cee a 530 
PCO GSEs a oe yo wm oh. wrctusat ors waCovehn vies 372 
BYONGI OR Seki cnet cee etn enc ts 1,207 
NGGTINEN ie Ada steer cee ecole et 7 
Hebrew. tone coe antene een hace ans 65 
UPA ioe, 5a ocfele-sisietarss ive Sue sistclere © 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 92 
WOMB Deere rcs civics ole wees 88 
FRUSSISW aie ie er sits «isis wwe: wrest ek 55 
NPR INIAD eo te 6 sie eiaisiecs ars afte coer 192 
Other Buropean’. 45... asc oe es 210 
ASIASI OM arta, do cebat. sees Ses 43 
HA POU Tek, Sa op Rai Gene anes Sana trges OS 73 
INGTON Ac Als ie tees ee bass 56 

By Place of Birth— 

HAGE) D2 inns FSNSTSE ES Tas ws 3,015 

British Isles and possessions 312 
"Austria or Hungary 22.6 0oe. esas 5 60 
Liki) 4. Ro H6 in SOA SES eA 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 46 
IRGISN Ss Aeiia nes oo cee ae eae aes 58 
RUSH IGM a sels stot er aees cet. 57 
OPROmUTOPO a. hice e Se soe sla aleene,: 103 

CIT Sy tae CS atts on ea 28 

United States. ..2es.< neanike see 124 
By Conjugal State— 

ANGI ne eis is sc oakee tite aay ZGsG i\e2s0sl | 2,o7o | 2,100 | 1,934 |) 2,084 |, 25826 2,475 
IPR TRICE Ga cite the cciessiste Wie ensie'sc che te 1,352 Vee 1,647 1,227 1,008 1,039 1,078 1,059 
WaGOwed iets o5 ti s-ca cas aiice aie bote 161 203 179 144 130 140 138 130 
WIV ORCC: yitcnic Givi oleis/ovake tknalaclene 15 26 21 16 26 51 38 139 

By Sex— 
INEGG Se ervetd cogie te cetarasis it Sieiees acae's 4,116 | 4,261} 3,907 | 3,512} 38,068 | 3,282) 3,541 3, 768 
Bomalosisceceaet nan ek cet ees 8 326 31 40 0 32 
By Social Habits— 
INDStAINGTS ih ces cee ee as ocths eles since 1,076 | 1,682} 1,560 999 884 873 990 1,012 
Temporavesecceouscite tae ets 26390\er 2,044 |) 25311 | 25190 Ft, 898 12.0387 2) 200 2,288 
Tnteniperates eas. cide sec: seai0ns 449 361 349 362 316 354 390 503 
By Religion— 

MlIGAN. 2. to.cuas Seas oa eRe sae 678 603 547 488 447 471 393 511 
Baise er ecalak ss tetera wisistecliie.e sicle 173 168 169 172 136 129 157 171 
UGG NIBG warcaee ee wsicet cielae'< salt « 61 58 34 19 4 2 3 5 
Doulshoborsh canes ese oes cass Nil 593 542 46 2 8 8 3 
Greek: Catholics. os. cicceves cass 54 54 51 50 57 63 55 42 
TEMIBM ele acrcaen cis sok ie ae ierete fe 89 80 83 72 53 55 61 63 
Taunt heran’s sic ck ce wate ee tise ie 97 96 90 75 66 87 85 88 
Methodist *.s.ccccends kee vee 96 82 73 58 42 34 19 17 
Presbyterian witic. «ecient eis) s 458 437 403 398 293 270 279 316 
IRoman CatholiCi.¢. 2 n.c nce cs 2,070 2,008 1,842 1,800 1,646 1,658 1, 874 1,942 
United Churches. 8c: e. box: 257 257 244 264 259 338 384 387 
Others. «ctx 6 Pee hoe 131 151 142 110 93 149 262 258 

OMS Coes esc ke ks 4,164 | 4,587 | 4,220) 3,552 | 3,098 | 3,264) 3,580 3,803 


1 The unusually high figures for many items and the totals in 1933 and 1934 are due to the confinement 
of Doukhobors in the special penitentiary on Piers Island, B.C. (see p. 1052). 2 The classification 
of convicts by race and by place of birth was changed in 1939. For figures according to the previous classi- 
fication for the years 1932-38, see p. 1073 of the 1939 Year Book. 3’ These persons returned themselves 
ee ites ele eer of the union with Presbyterians and Congregationalists to form the United Church 
of Canada in 1925. 
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Section 1.—Public Lands. 


In Table 1, summarizing the land area of Canada, Items 3, 4, and 5 are obtained 
from Dominion Government sources and Items 1, 2, and 7 from Provincial Govern- 
ment sources. In the majority of cases the area of provincial lands (Item 6), as 
calculated by balancing the figures, agrees with the area as estimated by the pro- 
vincial Departments concerned. ‘Thus, any differences reported from year to year 
in the area of lands alienated or in processeof alienation are compensated for by the 
adjustment of lands still remaining under the Crown in the right of the provinces 


concerned. 


1.— Classification of Lands in Canada, by Tenure (circa) 1939. 
Notse.—The land area of Canada classified by surface resources is shown at p. 18. 


Tenure. PEE. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
sq. miles.| sq. miles. sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 
1. Alienated, patented, granted, etc..... hee Miazoor 16,420 38, 881 40, 2191 
2.) in process,of alienation, «17.0.6 sss nee Nil = 559 5,998 = 
3. Dominion lands other than National 
Parks and Indian Reserves.......... CS 13 3 28 161 
4, Dominion National Parks............ i 390 Nil Nil 12 
dojindian Reserves jo. sae ee eae 2 29 58 806 2,072 


6. Provincial lands, including leased 
lands and forest reserves, but not 


DLOVINCIA pana toe ae eae ee Nil 3,078 10, 433 472,738 315, 929 
7 LPO vinerelpar kes o> wk tee ai ech a Me Nil Nil 5, 583 4,889 
Totals, Land Area?........ 2,184 20,743 27,473 523,034 363,282 
Yukon 
Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. and Canada, 
INS ie 
sq. miles.| sq. miles.| sq. miles.| sq. miles.| sq. miles.} sq. miles. 
1. Alienated, patented, granted, etc..... 43,844 101,039 80, 366 177552 8 357, (87 
2. In process of alienation...........\.... 277 3,648 6,009 6,691 Nil 23,1823 
3. Dominion lands other than National 
Parks and Indian Reserves.......... 3 47 103 161 |1,459, 9274/1, 460,446 
4. Dominion National Parks............ 1,148 1,869 20,9375 1 Oy 3, 6256 29,703 
So windian Weservess.t eee eee. 867 2,005 1,915 1,248 3 8,505 
6. Provincial lands, including leased 
lands and forest reserves, but not 
DLOVANC AL parks Se hts eee a 173,584 128, 820 139,468 | 321,958 Nil 1,566, 008 
Wen EVOVANGI ale Gal kareena ae a eee Nil Saal 2 9,954 Ye 20,975 
Totals, Land Area?........ 219,723 | 237,975 | 248,800 | 359,279 [1,463,563 [3,466,556 
1 Includes lands in process of alienation, 2 Hstimated by the Hydrographic and Map Service, 
Department of Mines and Resources. 3 For the provinces indicated only. 4In Yukon and 


N.W.T., areas aggregating 380,542,080 acres have been set apart by Order in Council as game preserves 
and sanctuaries in which only native Indians and Eskimos may hunt, but have not been permanently 
dedicated to this purpose by Parliament and are not, therefore, regarded as parks. 5 Includes the 
Wood-Buffalo Park (which, though reserved by the Dominion, is not administered as a National Park) 
and the Tar Sands Reserve. 6 That portion of the Wood-Buffalo Park in the Northwest Terri- 
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Subsection 1.—Dominion Public Lands.* 


The public lands under the administration of the Dominion Government 
comprise: lands in the Northwest Territories, including the Arctic Archipelago and 
the islands in Hudson Strait and Bay; lands in Yukon Territory; National Parks 
(see pp. 19-22) and historic sites; Indian reserves (see p. 1061); Ordnance and 
Admiralty lands; and, in general, all lands held by the several departments of the 
Dominion Government for various purposes connected with Dominion administra- 
tion. The lands and other natural resources lying within the boundaries of the 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, that had 
formerly been administered by the Dominon Government, were transferred in 1930 
to the administration of the provinces concerned. (See p. 1019 of the 1931 Year 
Book.) 


The great bulk of the land areas under Dominion administration are those of 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories, amounting to about 936,680,000 acres or 42 
p.c. of the land surface of Canada. In general the southern border of both Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories is 60° N. latitude. In Europe, Oslo, Stockholm, and 
Leningrad are near this line, and about three-fourths of Norway, two-thirds of 
Sweden, all of Finland, and a large proportion of Russia are north of it. This 
northern part of the national domain is under the administration of the Lands, 
Parks, and Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. The Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police maintain law and order throughout Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. 


The Northwest Territories.—The government of the Northwest Territories 
is vested in a Commissioner, 2 Deputy Commissioner, and a Council of five members 
appointed by the Governor General in Council, with Ottawa as the seat of govern- 
ment. The Territories are subdivided for administrative purposes into the pro- 
visional Districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin, and Franklin. The District of Mackenzie 
is the most widely known and developed, trading posts and settlements being located 
all along the great stretch of inland waterways known as the Mackenzie System. 


The administrative headquarters for the Mackenzie District is located at Fort 
Smith on the Slave River, immediately north of the Alberta-N.W.T. boundary. 
From this point there is uninterrupted navigation to the Arctic Ocean, a distance of 
1,300 miles, and along the Arctic Coast as far east as King William Island. When 
navigation conditions are favourable, it is possible to effect inter-communication 
between the Western and Eastern Arctic through Bellot Strait which separates 
Boothia Peninsula, the most northerly tip of the mainland, from Somerset Island. 


The Administration provides a medical and nursing service, assists the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic missions in providing educational and hospital facilities, and 
cares for the general welfare of the population of the Territories. The population 
of the Territories at the time of the 1931 Census was 9,723. 


Areas totalling approximately 583,997 square miles, comprising many of the 
finest hunting grounds of the natives, have been set aside as preserves wherein only 
resident Indians, Eskimos, and half-breeds may hunt and trap game. Included in 
this area is the new Mackenzie Mountains Preserve, which takes in all the land 
between the Mackenzie River, the Yukon boundary, and the Peel River Preserve. 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch, Depart- . 
ment of Mines and Resourees, Ottawa. 
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With a view to conserving the game in the districts not included in the game preserves, 
licences to hunt and trap game may, under the regulations, be issued only to:— 

1, Residents of the Northwest Territories as defined by these regulations who at 
the present time hold hunting and trapping licences and who continue to reside in the 
Northwest Territories. 

2. The children of those who have had their domicile inthe Northwest Territories 
er the past four years, provided such children continue to reside in the Northwest 

erritories. 


The Wood-Buffalo Park in the vicinity of Fort Smith, which covers an area 
of 17,300 square miles (a portion of which is in Alberta), has been reserved specially 
for the protection of buffalo. The Thelon Game Sanctuary to the east of Great 
Slave Lake, which was set aside primarily to aid in the conservation of musk-oxen, 
provides sanctuary for all species of game. Under the Northwest Game Act, musk- 
oxen may not be killed anywhere in the Northwest Territories. 

The Tar Sands Reservation comprises four areas amounting in all to 2,068 
acres in the Fort McMurray District of Alberta. These areas were reserved in 
1926 for the use of the National Parks Bureau, Department of Mines and Resources, 
to provide a supply of tar sands for road construction in the National Parks. 


The reindeer industry, introduced into the Northwest Territories in 1935 
by the importation of a herd of 2,370 animals from Alaska, is contributing to the 
welfare of the native population. The main herd of some 4,000 reindeer is main- 
tained on the reserve of 6,600 square miles immediately east of the Mackenzie 
Delta, and a subsidiary herd of nearly 1,200 head has been established under native 
management near the Anderson River, about 150 miles east of the reserve. 


In view of the great increase in the use of aircraft for mail and general trans- 
portation, the Administration is developing landing facilities at many points 
throughout the Mackenzie District. Winter landing fields have been provided at 
Fort Smith, Resolution, Providence, Wrigley, Simpson, and Norman. Floating 
docks, etc., have been constructed at several points for the use of seaplanes. 


An excellent air-mail service is provided by the Post Office Department, while 
the Department of National Defence operates a system of radio stations linking 
up the chief settlements and mining centres of the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon Territory with Edmonton, Alberta. Radio stations, exclusive of private 
commercial stations, are in operation at Fort Smith, Resolution, Simpson, Norman, 
Aklavik, Port Radium, Yellowknife, Dawson, Mayo, and Whitehorse. Direction- 
finding and meteorological stations are operated by the Department of Transport 
at Chesterfield, Nottingham Island, Resolution Island, and Coppermine. 


Exploratory work has been carried on throughout the Territories and much 
aerial surveying has been done, particularly in the mineralized areas of Mackenzie 
District. Mineral prospectors are exploring new areas, the aeroplane being used 
as the chief means of transportation. The Precambrian Shield, which has proved 
so rich in valuable minerals in southern Canada, is continued into the Territories— 
that portion lying between Great Slave and Great Bear Lakes and Hudson Bay— 
and valuable discoveries have been made in this area. The rich native silver and 
high-grade pitchblende ores, discovered during the past few years near Great Bear 
Lake, are now under development. ‘The oil wells near Norman on the Mackenzie 
River have been in active operation since 1932 and have been supplying the needs 
of the mines at Great Bear Lake. Shipments of oil to mining companies in the 
Yellowknife area commenced in 1938. In recent years much prospecting has 
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been carried on in the Great Slave Lake area where discoveries of gold have been 
made. Two mines are producing gold and others are expected to be in production 
shortly. The agricultural land of the Territories lies almost entirely in the ex- 
tension of the central plain along the Mackenzie Valley. 


It is known that there are many potential water-power sites throughout the 
Territories and one of them will probably be developed in the near future as a 
consequence of mining enterprises. Much of the Mackenzie Valley carries a forest 
cover that furnishes timber and fuel for local needs. Fishing, agriculture, and 
lumbering are engaged in to some extent, but the principal industry of the Ter- 
ritories is still the taking and exportation of furs, with mining rapidly increasing in 
importance. Many trading posts operate throughout the regions tributary to the 
Arctic Coast, Hudson Bay, and the great inland systems of waterways. 


Yukon.—Yukon was created a separate Territory in June, 1898. Provision 
is made for a local Government composed of a chief executive classified as Con- 
troller, also an Elective Legislative Council with jurisdiction over local matters 
and composed of three members with a three-year tenure of office. The Controller 
administers the Government under instructions from the Governor General in 
Council or the Minister of Mines and Resources. The seat of government is at 
Dawson. The Territory has hospitals, schools, and other amenities of modern life, 
including wireless and telegraphic facilities. The population in 1931 was 4,230. 


The usual route followed by travellers to the Yukon Territory is by steamer from 
ports on the Pacific Coast to Skagway, Alaska, from that point to Whitehorse by the 
White Pass and Yukon Railway, and thence by river boat to Dawson. 


The use of aircraft for transportation purposes is increasing and landing fields 
have been conditioned at Dawson, Mayo, Whitehorse, and Carcross. A temporary 
licence has been issued for the field at Whitehorse which is becoming important 
because it is on the main route for international traffic. Some work has been 
done on emergency fields at Selkirk, Carmacks, McQuesten, and Minto. 

Yukon has produced over $200,000,000 worth of gold since the Klondike rush, 
but the old placer claims, operated with cradle, pick, and shovel, have given place to 
consolidated holdings worked with hydraulic dredges and other modern machinery. 
The development of the silver-lead ores of the Mayo district has been one of the 
major factors in the growth of lode-mining enterprises. Copper, tungsten, and coal 
are also found in the Yukon Territory. There is a hydro-electric installation of 
18,199 h.p. in Yukon, which is used to supply electric energy for placer-mining 
operations and for the City of Dawson. 

Although fishing, agriculture (including fur farming), and some lumbering are 
carried on as auxiliary industries, the future of Yukon is inevitably bound up with 
mining development and the fur trade. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands. 


In the Maritime Provinces and in Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia 
(except the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block) the public lands have been 
administered by the Provincial Governments since Confederation. Since the trans- 
fer of the natural resources to the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia (see 
p- 1019 of the 1931 Year Book) public lands in all provinces have been under pro- 
vincial administration. In Prince Edward Island, all the land is alienated and 
there are no provincial public lands. 
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Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the 
following officials of the respective provinces: Minister of Lands and Forests, 
Halifax, N.S.; Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, N.B.; Deputy 
Minister of Lands and Forests, Quebec, Que.; Deputy Minister of Lands and 
Forests, Toronto, Ont.; Director of Lands, Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Winnipeg, Man.; Director of Lands, Department of Natural Resources, 
Regina, Sask.; Director of Lands, Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton, 
Alta.; Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 


Section 2.—National Defence. 


In view of the rapidly changing conditions in the defence services owing to the 
present state of war, the descriptive material concerning the Royal Canadian 
Navy, the Canadian Militia, and the Royal Canadian Air Force usually appearing 
in this Section (see pp. 1078-1083 of the 1939 edition of the Year Book) has been 
omitted. A description of Canada’s war effort will be found in the Introduction 
to this volume. 


Section 3.—Department of Public Works.* 


The constructing department of the Dominion Government, since before 
Confederation, has been known as the Department of Public Works. The work of 
the Department is divided into three principal branches, viz., the Engineering 
Branch, the Architect’s Branch, and the Telegraph Branch. 


Engineering.—The Engineering Branch conducts the construction and repair 
of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works; the 
improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging; the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of dredging plant and the construction, operation, and maintenance of 
graving or dry docks; the construction and maintenance of interprovincial bridges 
and approaches thereto, also the construction, operation, and maintenance of bridges 
with movable spans on certain highways; hydrographical and topographical surveys 
that are required for the preparation of plans, reports, and estimates; test borings 
for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of foundations; the testing of cements and 
materials of construction; the licensing of international and interprovincial ferries; 
and the control of works constructed in or over navigable waters by authority of the 
Navigable Waters Protection Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 140). 


Architecture.—The Architect’s Branch constructs and maintains Govern- 
ment buildings, post offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, quarantine 
stations, immigration and experimental farm buildings, military hospitals, and 
telegraph offices. It also constructs armouries and drill halls and leases office 
accommodation as required for the various Departments. 


Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Branch has control of the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of all Government-owned telegraph lines and cables. These 
lines are located in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, and Yukon (see also p. 715). 


Graving Docks.—The Department has constructed five dry docks and is 
responsible for subsidies under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, 
c. 17). A description of these docks is given in the Transportation Chapter, p. 682. 


* Revised by J. M. Somerville, Secretary, Department of Public Works. 
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Section 4.—The;Indians and Eskimos of Canada. 


Subsection 1.—The Indians of Canada.* 


The Indians of Canada, whose affairs are administered by the Indian Affairs 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, number about 118,406 (according to a 
departmental census taken in 1939). The popular notion that the race is disappear- 
ing is not in accordance with facts. Before they were subjected to the degenerating 
effects of European civilization and the devastating results of the many colonial 
wars, the numbers of the Indians were undoubtedly larger, but any reliable informa- 
tion as to the aboriginal population, during either the French or the early British 
régimes, is non-existent, and there is no adequate basis for a comparison between the 
past and present aboriginal populations. An interesting sketch of the progress of 
the Indians of Canada since Confederation will be found in the Report of the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs, 1927. 


Administration. {—Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of 
Indians throughout the Dominion and the Indians located thereon are under the 
supervision of the local agents of the Department. The activities of the Depart- 
ment, as guardian of the Indians, include the control of Indian education and health, 
the development of agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration 
of their lands, community funds, estates, and the general supervision of their welfare. 


The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered through- 
out the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are in all 114. The number of bands supervised by an agency varies from one to 
more than 30. The staff of an agency usually includes, in addition to the agent, 
various officers such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, constable, 
stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency in question. 
The work of the agencies is supervised by the Department’s inspectors, each in- 
spector having charge of a certain number of agencies. Expenditures upon destitute 
Indians are made by the Dominion Government, either from public funds or from 
tribal funds of the Indians themselves. 


The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law and acquires the full status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in 
contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, 
however, is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem, as Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their wardship, 
so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 


Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario, 
the Prairie Provinces, and the Territories the situation has been different. There, 
the rapid spread of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective 
measures to protect the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the 
Government. Accordingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians whereby 
the latter ceded to the Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. 
In consideration of such cession the Crown agreed to: set aside adequate reserves; 


* Revised by T. R. L. MacInnes, Secretary, Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Mines and Resources. 
t For an outline of the early administration, see p. 937 of the 1932 Year Book. 
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make cash grants; provide per capita annuities; give assistance in agriculture, stock- 
raising, hunting, trapping, etc., as particular circumstances might require; provide 
education for the Indian children; and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interests. 
These treaties were made from time to time as occasion arose and as new tertitories 
were opened up. No treaty has been made with the Indians of British Columbia, 
except in the Peace River Block, but their welfare has received no less attention 
from the Government on that account. 


Government Expenditure.—On Mar. 31, 1939, the capital of the Indian 
Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $14,081,905, had increased to 
$14,149,503. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 
as follows: voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $4,895,138; 
annuities by statute, $253,189; and special supplementary, $38,000. 


Population.—The Indian Affairs Branch takes a quinquennial census of the 
Indians under its control. The results of the latest of these censuses, taken in 
1939, show a total of 118,406 Indians as compared with 112,510 in 1934 and 108,012 
in 1929, an increase of 9-9 p.c. in ten years. Details are given in the Annual Report 
of the Department of Mines and Resources for 1939. The figures given in Table 2 
are those of the seven Dominion decennial censuses since Confederation, and in- 
clude some thousands of persons of Indian racial origin who are not on the reserves 
but are living as ordinary citizens of Canada. 


2.—Indian Population of Canada at the Decennial Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Province or Territory. 1871.1 1881.1 1891.2 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Prince Edward Island........ 323 281 314 258 ieno4S 235 233 
NoyalScotidit. sec. uecoaees 1,666 2,125 2,076 1,629 1,915 2,048 2,191 
NewADTINSwiGle Lancs G 1,403 1,401 1,521 1,465 1,541 1,331 1,685 
OUCHDEG ST as eee eee ~ 6,988 WeDE5 13,361 10, 142 9,993 11,566 Use a e 
Ontarioneaii oh sees, Bienen 12,978- 15: 825 17,915 24,674 23,044 26,436 30,368 
British Columbiat. s.se>: os. 23,000 25,661 34,202 28,949 20,134 22,347 24,599 
Manitoba sheath See LQ 7,876 13, 869 15,417 
Saskatchewan........./..-..- 26.304 11,718 12,914 15,268 
Albertgnae eee Sete 56,000 56,239 51,249 ; 11, 630 14,557 15,258 
PY WON es oc hoe ea ate Deo! 1,489 1,390 1,543 
Northwest Territories....... . 14,921 15,904 3, 8733 4,046 

Canada..............| 102,358 | 108,547 | 120,638 | 127,9414 | 105,492 | 110,596 | 122,920. 

1 Census figures in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. 2 Racial origin 
not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of Indian Affairs of that 
year. 3 The decrease in the Indian population of the Northwest Territories is due to the extension 
of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba in 1912. This also accounts for the increase in the 
1921 Indian population of these provinces. 4 Includes 34,481 ‘half-breeds’. 


Indian Education.—The educational work of the Department is now very 
extensive. In the fiscal year 1939, a total of 373 Indian schools were in operation, 
including 79 residential schools for Indians with an enrolment of 9,179, and 283 
day schools for Indians with an enrolment of 9,329 Indian pupils, also 11 combined 
public and Indian schools, with 244 Indian pupils enrolled. The total enrolment 
of Indian pupils at school has increased from 12,799 in 1915-16 to 18,752 in 1938-39 
and the average attendance from 8,080 to 14,508 (63-1 p.c. to 77-4 p.c. of the 
enrolment). Continuation and high school work is now being taught in several of 
the day and residential schools. The amount spent on Indian education in the 
fiscal year 1939, was $1,846,205. 
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3.—Enrolment and Average Attendance of Pupils at Indian Schools, Fiscal Years 
1916-39. 


Residential Schools. Day Schools. All Schools. 


Year Attendance. 
Average Average : 
Enrolment. itanidda ces Enrolment. Aifandinta: Enrolment. gunn «3 PC. of 
* | Enrolment, 
No. No. No. No. No. 

TONE Re. le Ai 4,661 4,029 8,188 4,051 12,799 8,080 63-1 
CRY (5 ae og ea Sa 4,520 4,149 7,658 4,136 12,178 8,285 68-0 
LOMS SRS one at 4,692 4,081 W721 3,797 12,413 7,878 63-5 
DOTS te eee, S 4,640 4,014 lobe 3,587 11,952 7,601 63-6 
TORO Rey.) ss Ba 4,719 4,133 7,477 3,516 12,196 7,649 62-7 
LOD RG eri ee 4,783 4,143 7,775 3,931 12,558 8,074 64-3 
Lens ye 5,031 4,360 7,990 4,308 13,021 8,668 66-6 
LOR SR pens tS 4G 5,347 4,695 8,376 4,411 1sei2s 9,106 66-4 
1 OS eS ee 5,673 4,856 8,199 4,332 13,872 9,188 66-2 
LODDR Re. cs ot 6,031 5,278 8,191 4,601 14,222 9,879 69-5 
21 0) a 6,327 5,658 8,455 4,940 14,782 10,598 71-7 
TOD Dee ater. ait. 6,641 5,881 8,069 4,660 14,710 10,541 71-7 
TORS Bae... S052 6,795 6,043 8, 223 4,823 15,018 10, 866 72-4 
1 ASP!) A 2 ea 7,075 6,282 8,272 4,976 15,347 11,258 73 +4 
LOB ON ERS sea: 7,302 6,476 8,441 5,103 15,743 11,579 73°6 
LORIE OHS ind. Pt 1,83 6,917 8,584 5,314 16,415 12,231 74-5 
1 LOG RE A Skewes 7,400 8,950 5,707 17,163 13,107 76-4 
LEER TE Peels oh ee 8,465 7,613 8,960 5, 874 17,425 13,487 77-4 
10888 A ok? oe 8,596 7,760 8,852 5,592 17,448 133302 76°5 
OBS sere eee 8,709 7,882 8,851 5,560 17,560 13,442 76-5 
TO8Gte i See) 8,906 8,061 9,127 5,788 18,033 13,849 76-8 
L037 eee et 9,040 8,176 e257 5,790 18,297 13, 966 76:3 
LOB Basi ge tie ake. 9, 233 8,121 9,510 5,978 18, 743 14,099 75-2 
TORO ae ete c cis a.0 9,179 8,276 9,573 6,232 18,752 - 14,508 77-4 


Economic Data.—Detailed statistics relating to the agricultural and stock- 
raising activities of the Indians, and to the value of their real estate and personal 
effects, will be found in the Annual Report of the Department of Mines and Re- 
sources. 


4.—Acreages of Various Classes and Value of Indian Lands, by Provinces, as at 
Mar. 31, 1939. 


Lands 
Total Area Cleared Lands Value 
Province or Territory. Area of Under but Not Under of 
Reserves. Wood. Under’ |Cultivation.]| Lands 
Cultivation. 
acres acres acres acres. $ 
Prince Edward Island.................:. 1,508 1,397 60 51 3,750 
(NOVA COMAS eo iat ne huts leas Dy kr eee we 18,325 15,173 2,891 260 77, 935 
IN OWAISEURS WICK. ch. fate wots Fen Lele ee estate 37,404 35,591 1,583 230 76,478 
LUE SCG? SAREE Re SUR RN pte 22 CEES SO ae 195,528 166, 193 25, 293 4,042 1,419,800 
MOTE TON te crear e sacra e One aces ale na, are elias Ge, 1,173,076 113 ,095 40,000 4,306,817 
MiSAIEOOEL ee he ae id ih ileal oeemids Baek bs 554,605 364,043 180,407 10,155 2,817,869 
SARE CHIC WAT, 2 os, carter ied iA. ska wieiolearole L28e ce 518,890 722,363 42,059 13, 724,948 
PANS CLUE of. kta has eee «Os « Sake wee: 1,225,710 346, 132 826, 630 52,949 16, 283, 280 
Bais beCplim bigh.if. oie ae date eaten 798, 523 474,286 297,983 26,254 13,566,024 
BEAT HOPEUTICL OD Wee Loanote aie sho simare ws cade nine 2,084 1,861 117 106 ‘ 
Canada wart: Micha Bice 5,443,170 | 3,096,642 | 2,170,422 176,106 || 52,286,479 
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5.—Values and Sources of Income of Indians, by Provinces, 1938. 


Income Received from— 


Total 
Province or Territory. Parikh Beet a ee Siecle Bye of on a 
Products| Sold or | vishing. | and | Indu Indians. 
Hay. Heat: rapping. tries. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island........ 875 | 200 400 200 500 1,500 3,681 
Nova Peotia: J...fevdas. ss dr 7,182 560 1,295 | | 2,165 9,345 16,505 39,483 
New Brimiswidk Pra). 00.10 6,625 220 1,390 1,775 2,980 12,245 28,221 
Cuebee ee yr 7.. Raven. eects: 78 , 202 8, 635 2,190 44,285 27,475 | 127,170 321,244 
Ontario....... i eee 385,716 22,420 | 209,185 | 246,270 | 204,755 | 483,380 || 1,984,018 
Manitoba..... ae Rea 141,011 19,410 32,730 | 112,150 35,725 69,705 516,303 
Saskatchewan................ 257, 642 53,796 21,710 48,494 37,847 55,916 634,559 
Albertas.eo8 fee p se Uae 348,578 77,200 9,250 73, 126 52,024 46,751 884,087 
British Columbia............ 377,265 91,500 | 420,950} 149,195 | 175,230 | 490,678 || 1,833,025 
Yukon and: N. WP Secs e304 14,485 317 14,940 | 142,140 4,660 15,108 210,757 
Canada............ 1,617,581 | 274,258 | 714,040 | 819,800 | 550,541 |1,318,958 | 6,455,378 


1 Includes income received from timber and mining dues and from annuities earned as interest om Indian 
trust funds, but not money received from land rentals for which figures are not available by provinces. 


Subsection 2.—The Eskimos of Canada.* 


The Eskimos of Canada are found principally on the northern and Hudson Bay 
coasts of the mainland and on islands in the Arctic Archipelago and in Hudson Bay, 
although in the Baker Lake-Chesterfield Inlet area on the west side of Hudson 
Bay there are bands of Eskimos who are essentially an inland people, and who subsist 
chiefly on caribou. The diet of the coast Eskimos is largely marine mammals 
and fish, varied at times by caribou obtained from the interior during the seasonal 
migrations of these animals. The skins of the caribou are used for winter clothing. 


The wandering life of the Eskimos and the vast area over which they are scat- 
tered present great difficulties in ascertaining their exact numbers. The total for the 
entire Dominion, according to the latest returns, is about 6,500, located mainly 
in the Northwest Territories, with approximately 1,590 in Quebec, 85 in Yukon 
Territory, 62 in Manitoba, and 3 in Alberta. 


The administrative care of Eskimos outside of the organized provinces devolves 
upon the Department of Mines and Resources which, by regulative measures (in- 
cluding the setting aside of game preserves where only natives may hunt, and the 
establishment of a reindeer herd), conserves the natural resources necessary to 
their subsistence. Contact with the Eskimos is maintained through permanent 
stations (at a number of which medical officers are located) ia the Eastern, Central, 
and Western Arctic, by patrols of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and by 
means of the annual Canadian Eastern Arctic Patrol by steamship. 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch, De- 
partment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Section 5.—Pensions and Other Provision for War Veterans.* 


The administration of returned soldiers’ affairs is carried on by the Pensions 
Branch of the Department of Pensions and National Health. This Branch is also 
responsible, by direction of the Canadian Pension Commission, for certain adminis- 
trative duties under the Pension Act and the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act. 
The Representative of the Treasury is responsible for all payments under these Acts. 

The Annual Report for the fiscal year 1939 shows an increase compared with 
the previous years in the number of ex-members of the Forces who received in- 
patient hospital treatment, the number being 12,453 as against 11,443 in 1937-38, 
and 11,742 in 1936-37. The Department maintains a hospital in each of eight 
cities throughout Canada. 

One of the features of the activities of the Department is provision in a de- 
partmental institution for pensioners who, through age or infirmity, are unable to 
care for themselves. The number of such cases showed an increase during the year, 
the total on Mar. 31, 1939, being 407 as against 377 a year previously, 299 in 1987, 
and 286 in 1936. In the issue of orthopedic and surgical appliances there has 
been a slight decrease. The number of pensioners who were granted relief was 
10,732 in 1938-39, as compared with 11,179 in 1937-88 and 12,322 in 1936-37. 
The expenditure on relief was $2,186,683 in 1938-39, $2,232,398 in 1937-38, and 
$2,435,285 in 1936-37. 


The Department assumes responsibility in respect of accidents sustained by 
pensioners of 25 p.c. and upwards when engaged in industry. During the fiscal 
year under review, the number of claims was 455 as compared with 317 in 1937-38 
and 260 in 1936-37. Expenditures, which are governed largely by the number of 
fatal and serious accidents, were $77,841 in 1936-37, $39,977 in 1937-38, and $18,590 
in 1938-39. 


The disbursements of the Department (including $994,812 for national health), 
amounted to $57,592,346 in the fiscal year 1938-39. Of this, $42,396,766 was paid 
as pensions, $5,335,299 as war veterans’ allowances, and $2,198,944 as unemploy- 
ment assistance. Detailed expenditures are shown in the Annual Report of the 
Department for 1938-39 at p. 25. 


The Canadian Pension Commission.—By c. 45 of the Statutes of 1933, the 
Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada and the Pension Tribunal ceased to 
exist; their duties were taken over by the Canadian Pension Commission, which was 
formed by the Act referred to, and the personnel of the Commission was increased 
from three to not less than eight nor more than twelve. 


The Commission is responsible for the adjudication and awarding of pensions 
in respect of disabilities connected with military service and the awarding of pensions 
~ to the dependants of those who die. It operates under the authority of the Pension 
Act. The large increase in disability pensioners from 1930 to 1933, inclusive, was 
due primarily to the reinstatement on pension of those who had commuted their 
pensions from 1920 onwards. This restoration was under the authority of an 
amendment to the Pension Act in 1930. 


* Revised by F. H. Brown, Assistant Secretary, Department of Pensions and National Health. See 
also the 1930 Year Book, pp. 982-983. 
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6.—Pensions in Force, as at Mar. 31, 1918-39. 


Dependants. Disabilities. Totals. 
Year. | 
Pensions. | Liability. | Pensions. | Liability. || Pensions. | Liability. 
No $ No. $ No $ 

1OTS Sete AREER Se 10,488 4,168,602 15,335 3,105, 126 25, 823 7,273,728 
POLO TERE irentanie oie chee corre ae 16,753 9,593,056 42,932 7,470, 729 59,685 17, 063,785 
O20 wysrre sade rrt sis evo. setee are fe 17, 823 10,841,170 69, 203 14,335,118 87,026 25,176,288 
1 EOD Ui Ry ny eek 19,209 12,954,141 51,452 18, 230,697 70,661 31,184, 838 
1QQOE TIO S. SN. PI, 19,606 12,687,237 45, 1383 17,991,535 64,739 30,678,772 
12S eee cate cues Rev ataye ee 19,794 12,279,621 43,263 18,142,145 63,057 30,421,766 
O24 Rey. chrsteer. theo tet bytaees 19,971 12,037, 848 43 ,300 18, 787, 206 63,271 30,825,049 
TODO ne ne oteeerie eG reer omen 20,015 11,804,825 44,598 19,816,380 64,613 31,621,205 
1926 Aor eye ee Aeneas ary art 20,005 11,608,530 46,385 21,456,941 66,390 33,065,471 
DAT (Res i Reco hoe on ae 19,999 11,419,276 48,027 22,811,378 68, 026 34,230, 649 
LQ 2S eer ter icra en arto aets cha are 19,975 11,209,351 50,635 24,374,502 70,610 35, 583, 853 
LODO Moa soueas eeteas 20,002 11,090,158 54,620 26,095, 150 74,622 37,185,308 
TOSO nae aoe atic ho kee mae 19,644 10,742,518 56,996 27,059,992 76,640 37,802,510 
LOS act oth co acc ar reet 19,676 10,985,518 66, 669 29, 226,208 86,345 40,211,726 
1982 yh Eee as tap hae aprile s 19,308 10,859, 806 75,878 30,998,571 95,186 41,858,377 
TOSS PIED, EUG eee 18,745 10,624,775 77,967 31,124,543 96, 712 41,749,318 
DOS Aue ace oes thle 18,236 10,339,971 77, 855 30,453,454 96,091 40,793,425 
LOSS ome reece te eee ote eee a 18,241 10,372,607 78,404 30,406,414 96,645 40,779,021 
LOS Giesiaeegan Se Aah yet 18,175 10,381,121 79,124 30,473,353 97,299 40,854,474 
193 ere Coane eee rere 18,186 10,417,158 79,789 30,365,865 97,975 40, 783 , 023 
TOS See rats cenrcere totes tere feces 18,105 10,411,095 79,876 30,270,960 97,981 40,682,055 
10395 Cesc aca socshinc 17,896 10,318,775 80, 104 30,094, 890 98,000 40,413, 665 


The number of medical examinations for pension purposes carried out during 
the fiscal year 1939 was 18,385, being a decrease of 4,278 as compared with the 
previous year. 


Pension Appeal Court.—During the fiscal year 1938-39, 1,048 decisions were 
rendered on appeals. At the end of the fiscal year there were 211 appeals remaining 
unheard. 


Veterans’ Bureau.—Pursuant to legislation passed in 19380, a Veterans’ 
Bureau was organized as a branch of the Department and came into active operation 
on Oct. 1, 1930. The duties of the Bureau are set forth at p. 945 of the Canada 
Year Book, 1932. Briefly stated, the Bureau was created and is operated to assist 
applicants for pension in the preparation and presentation of their cases. There isa 
Chief Pensions Advocate with his staff at Ottawa, and Pensions Advocates have 
their offices in all the principal cities of Canada. The bulk of the applications for 
pension are being brought to finality by thorough preparation, without the neces- 
sity of local hearings. 


War Veterans’ Allowances.—The War Veterans’ Allowance Act was enacted 
in 1930 to provide for the maintenance of veterans who, because of age or disability, 
are incapable of providing for themselves. The Act provides for the payment of 
allowances to veterans with the requisite service, at the age of 60 years, or at any 
age if so disabled as to be ‘permanently unemployable’. 


In addition to providing for the veteran of 60 and the permanently unem- 
ployable veteran, provision is made in the Act for a further group, as a result of 
the deliberations of a Parliamentary Committee in 1936. This group is referred 
to in the Act as “those having served in a theatre of actual war who have attained 
the age of 55 and who, in the opinion of the Board, are incapable of maintaining them- 
selves because of pre-ageing, disability and general unfitness’. 
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This amendment, therefore, provides for a border-line class to include those 
who, from a medical standpoint, cannot be classed as permanently unemployable 
and who, from an age standpoint, have not quite reached the age of 60. 

An outline of the provisions of the original Act will be found at pp. 946-947 of 
the 19382 Year Book. 


7.—Analysis of Awards and Reinstatements Made from Sept. 1, 1930, to Mar. 31, 1939. 


Item. Over 60. | Under 60. Total. 
No. No. No. 
. Allowances approved and reinstated from Sept. 1, 1930, to Mar. 31, 
1 RISE MA Ble tateonst Ce OGRE AIT Shs OMe RC ay lattra ewe Aare 9,548 8,200 17,748 
PW Gras tApr. Ly 1058, COMMar; ol 19S0i cc: ein ett Atanas cote taht 1,482 6,018 7,500 
Reinstatements, Apr. 1, 1938, to Mar. 31, 19389. .............cce008. 103 114 217 
Total awards and reinstatements to Mar. 31, 19391................. Lise 14,332 25,465 
Cancellations for all reasons, by deaths, etc., from Sept. 1, 1930, 
NEAT OL FOS Oe Lok Gerslc s see ulaak don Rie Oe carton akad Warn 2 2 5,455 
Total Veteransin Receipt of Allowances, at Mar. 311939.............. - - 20,010 


1 Includes 5,245 awards and 68 reinstatements made as a result of the 1938 amendments to the Act. 
2 Not available by age groups. 


The annual liability in connection with the 20,010 cases in force at Mar. 31, 
1939, amounted to $6,418,536. 


Returned Soldier Insurance.*—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act is 
under the jurisdiction of the Canadian Pension Commission as agent for the Minister 
of Finance. Collections are made through the Department and payments by the 
Representative of the Treasury. After several extensions, the date to which appli- 
cations could be received expired on Aug. 31, 1933. 


8.—Operations Under the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act, Fiscal Years 


1936-39. 
Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 

olives eainstated: Mtns a. ei, oh de Ge No. 1,557 444 1,051 907 
Policies surrendered for cash.............. S 694 583 441 521 
HeOliCles IMAOLCE soo oe aa ee ea eile uae as e 25,845 24,801 23 , 880 22,939 
ATMOUNCS OL INSUMANEG, sits fae. decide «ole eacce $ 55,326, 246 52,802,684 50,677,796 48,450, 034 
Amounts of premium income............. $ 1,410, 220 1,327,149 1,250,516 1,152,924 
HI SHONGIGUECS saat ate os. eels pestis $ 778,317 852,548 843,813 870,525 
Death claims from commencement of 

BPSPAhions (ei Ganesh jiscle bee kea Seeaas No. 3,776 4,085 4,361 4,654 
Amounts of death claims................. $ |. 9,514,848 1,563,631 531,619 1,133,651 
palanees On Mandi h4 oe fe hele wees $ 14,676,572 15,765,227 16, 826,686 17,783,544 


Section 6.—Soldier Settlement of Canada.t 


Towards the end of the War of 1914-18 the Canadian Government organized 
the Soldier Settlement Board to assist eligible returned soldiers to settle on the 
land. By the Soldier Settlement Act of 1919 the scope of the work was extended 
and the Board was authorized to purchase agricultural lands in any province for 
returned men. At pp. 29-35 of the 1920 Year Book and at pp. 809-810 of the 1921 
Year Book the earlier proceedings of the Board are described. After 1924 settle- 
ment under the Soldier Settlement Act gradually diminished and placements and 
after care of settlers under contractual arrangement between the Soldier Settle- 
ment Board on behalf of the Canadian Government and the British Government 
became the most active features of the work of the Board. In 1924 the ‘3,000 
British Family Scheme’ was arranged, by which selected families, approved by 
both British and Canadian authorities and having demonstrated ability to operate 


* Revised by D.S. Drew, Chief, Insurance Division, Department of Pensions and National Health. 
t Revised by G. Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement of Canada, 
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farms, were advanced £300 per family by the British Government and settled on 
Canadian farms under the direction of the Soldier Settlement Board. (See pp. 183 
and 946-947 of the 1926 Year Book and pp. 7-8 of the Soldier Settlement Board 
Report for 1931.) 

In 1927 a tripartite agreement was made between the Dominion Government, 
the Government of the Province of New Brunswick, and the United Kingdom 
Government, under which 500 British families were to be settled in the Province of 
New Brunswick; the Provincial Government to purchase the farms and the British 
Government to provide funds up to £300 per settler for establishment expenses. 
In more recent years the organization of the Board has taken care of applications 
of farmers for benefits under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, and the 
Supervision Staff of the Department has made land appraisals and reported on the 
applications of farmers under this legislation as well_as under Soldier Settlement. 

Under the Soldier Settlement Act of 1919, 25,001 soldier settlers were granted 
loans and established on the land. On Dec. 31, 1939, there were 8,646 soldier settlers 
and 6,071 civilian settlers who had taken over lands relinquished by former soldier 
settlers. At the end of 1939 the Soldier Settlement of Canada had 18,595 farm 
properties under administration, representing a net investment of $40,410,050. There 
were 2,240 farms on hand, of which 1,958 were leased; 4,088 settlers had repaid 
their loans in full in cash, and 2,682 properties had been transferred to municipalities 
and provinces under Sect. 21A of the Soldier Settlement Act. 

Under the 3,000 British Family Scheme, 3,346 families came forward for 
settlement. Of these, 1,837 had withdrawn as at Dec. 31, 1939, 31 had repaid their 
loans, leaving 1,478 families still operating their farms. Under the New Brunswick 
Family Settlement Agreement, 359 families came forward; of these three had repaid 
their loans, 196 had withdrawn, and 160 remained on the land. 

The following numbers of settlers had applied for the benefits of the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act; 3,881 soldier settlers, 1,642 civilian settlers, and 1,666 
British Family settlers. Of these applications, 2,225 cases of soldier settlers had 
been disposed of, involving indebtedness of $8,686,115 and a reduction of $3,355,930; 
civilians—988 cases disposed of, debt $3,321,050, reduction $1,245,683; British 
Family settlers—978 cases disposed of, indebtedness $4,201,908, reduction 
$1,988,226. 

To Dec. 31, 1939, 13,709 land appraisals and reports had been made in British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, and the Maritime Provinces. 

Other investigational services conducted were: for the Department of Mines 
and Resources; in rural districts with respect to applications under the War Veteran’s 
Allowance Act of 1930; for the Department of Pensions and National Health and the 
Canadian Pension Commission with respect to applications for relief allowances 
and special investigations of pension cases in rural districts; and for the Dependants’ 
Allowance Board. 


Section 7.—Department of the Secretary of State.* 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously existing offices of the Secretaries 
of State for Canada and for the provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Government as well as the medium of communication between 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the Govern- 
ments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 


; 4 Revised by E. H. Coleman, K.C., LL.D., Under Secretary of State, Department of the Secretary 
of State. 
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custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal, as well as being the channel 
by which the general public may approach the Crown. 

The Secretary of State is also the Registrar General, registering all proclama- 
tions, commissions, licences, warrants, writs, and other instruments issued under 
the Great Seal and the Privy Seal. He is further charged with the administration 
of the Boards of Trade Act, the Companies Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the 
Copyright Act, the Naturalization Act, the Patent Act, the Trade Unions Act, the 
Ticket of Leave Act, the Unfair Competition Act, the Bankruptcy Act, and with 
the collection and tabling of parliamentary returns. Other Acts and Regulations 
administered by the Secretary of State as a result of the declaration of war are: the 
War Charities Act, 1939; the Patents, Designs, Copyright and Trade Marks Emerg- 
ency Order, 1939; and the Regulations respecting Trading with the Enemy, 1939. 
The Secretary of State also deals with the organization and administration of 
Internment Operations, the Prisoners of War Information Bureau, the Public 
Information Office, the Press Censorship Branch of the Censorship Co-ordination 
Committee, and the Voluntary Service Registration Bureau. Statistics regarding 
patents and copyrights appear under Chapter XVII at pp. 608-610. 


Charters of Incorporation.—Statistics of companies incorporated under the 
Companies Act are given in Table 9. 


§.—Numbers and Capitalizations of Companies Incorporated Under the Companies 
Act and Amending Acts, Fiscal Years 1926-39. 
Norr.—Statistics for the years 1900-25 will be found at p. 1061 of the 19838 Year Book. 


Old Companies with— 


DN STANE: | | Tasrenwed Dewseated! "il renee | /Tusenes 
n. ‘ ; ; : 
Year. Capitalizatio: Capitalization if Capit. in Capit 


Num- | Capital- | Num- Num- alization.! | alization.! 


ber. ization. ber. Amount. ber. Amount.t 
$ $ $ § $ 
19265 Fok eee 801 | 353,342,800 48 33,303,500 47 43,797,780] 386,646,300| 342,848,520 
g Ly eager ae 836 692,540, 900 70 33,524,000 40 16,905,045) 726,064,900) 709,159,855 
L028 e523. 253) 1,102 538,595,570 82 179, 167, 100 31 37,123,580] 717,762,670) 680,639,090 
1929 S35. 1,202 |1,406,006,340} 128 | 412,396,320 40 48,005, 533/1,818,402,660|1,770,397,127 
LOSOR sot ans 1,280 |1,346,188,367| 127 | 293,496,800 35 46,955, 000)1,639,635,167/1,592,680, 167 
te) Eee oe 898 | 562,613,797 75 | 153,524,400 39 50,604,545) 716,138,197| 665,533,652 
1982. ei ae. 760 294,770,312 43 27,981,750 44 52,773,618} 322,752,062) 269,978,444 
JOBS soos nacho 548 145,453, 718 38 44,621, 950 46 31,636,447} 190,075,668] 158,439,221 
1084 cs Becca 531 175,239,320 38 62,615,060 61 86,810,799] 237,854,380) 151,043,581 
T0385. cae 8 hae « 472 | 171,689,140 47 35,416,353 60 73,634,742) 207,105,493} 133,470,750 
1986: aes oat 371 | 141,237,550 41 54,073,000 76 79,640,610) 195,310,550} 115,669,940 
WOOSTER a ices scat 410 130, 767,280 72 143,597, 766 105 123,837,999] 274,365,046] 150,527,047 
WBS Ess cee ee 358 104,401,299 47 22,571,383 60 33,229,414] 126,972,682] 93,743,267 
193 0eee 2 Bn 317 | 116,819,350 65 38, 160,031 55 56,213,867] 154,979,381] 98,765,515 


1 pooget consideration of the amounts of capital received on the issue of shares without nominal or 
par value. 


Naturalizations.—The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 
(R.S.C., 1906, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-17, inclusive, are given at p. 594 of 
the Year Book for 1919. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining natural- 
ization has been under what is known as the ‘Imperial’ Naturalization Act, which 
came into force on Jan. 1, 1915. This Act was known under the title of the Naturali- 
zation Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the Naturalization 
Act, 1919, came into force. On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization Act, 1919, was 
repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended under the 
title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. By an amendment passed by 
Parliament in 1923, the restriction by which persons of alien enemy birth were 
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ineligible to receive certificates of naturalization for a period of 10 years after the 
termination of the War was removed. All these Acts have been consolidated in 
R.S.C. 1927, c. 188. At the present time any alien may apply for naturalization, 
regardless of his nationality, but, according to Sect. 4, Part II of the Act, the granting 
of a certificate of naturalization to any alien is left entirely to the discretion of 
the Minister, who may, without assigning any reason, give or withhold the certi- 
ficate as he thinks most conducive to the public good. Since Jan. 15, 1932, female 
British subjects, marrying aliens, retain British nationality, unless they, by marriage, 
acquire their husbands’ nationalities, and the wives of aliens no longer become British 
subjects through their husbands’ naturalization. ‘They must apply to the Secretary 
of State. 

Table 10 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single persons 
or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1929 to 1938. 
The total numbers of persons naturalized during the fiscal years 1938 and 1939, were 
27,455 and 21,418, respectively, including (except as stated above) the wives and 
minor children of those to whom naturalization certificates were issued. 


10.— Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, Calendar Years 1929-38. 


nen Deabes in this table indicate that naturalizations were not reported under the corresponding 
stub items. 


Nationality. 1929. | 1980. | 1981. | 1932. | 1983. | 1934. | 1985. | 1986. | 1937. | 1938. 
Albanian... sestrocunmei ase 9 4 4 2 o 4 4 5 13 1 
Argentinian eccs ss eeacoere 1 4 3 3 2 5 4 10 3 2 
Austrian. Gees shows oe eon 890 | 1,004 | 1,050 | 1,057 659 804 | 1,015 996 | 1,069 750 
Austro-Hungarian.......... 5 4 5 3 5 |. Nil 1B 4 6] Nil 
Belgian ec Mere omnis 264 274 257 284 305 267 383 373 486 314 
IBPaZAAN ern cease oes 3 1 Nil 2) Nil Que oON Tt 4] Nil 2 
Bulgarinne. cae cctone cee: 64 41 37 44 30 37 46 53 72 44 
Chinesernisis (at cc eens. 24 23 22 5 1 1 7 6 
Costa Rican se cess ects - - = ~ - - 1] Nil Nil Nil 
Czechoslovak. &. ree recs 287 287 646 | 1,078 964 910 | 1,052 | 1,080 | 1,364 991 

ANIS Mae c ees eee ee ate 208 217 249 285 390 418 6 7 686 RYH 
Danziger 2: oe sees pees Nil il 2 5 4 5 2 1 
Duteli we a aan eee 112 143 203 229 197 181 356 434 442 262 
Egyptian asco ate cece: 1 1 Nil Nil 2 Nil 1 Nil 2 Nil 
HIStOntan 2A ie tee cee eine 9 10 14 16 24 34 51 44 34 29 
NI See cee et erro 288 276 319 329 359 410 601 601 687 624 
Brench ic ater ence ste 118 119 154 12% 126 103 154 219 277 195 
Germans. eee ees 288 420 449 530 675 899 | 1,495 | 2,079 | 1,851 997 
Grea scr Nele eishers susie 173 181 97 121 113 157 2 185 175 
Fhuncartant seen cere: 184 396 780 829 721 856 | 1,166 | 1,138 | 1,224 913 
PoelanGicua acre 12 17 30 21 8 24 31 29 22 14 
Ttaliant 2 Scere coke 1,739 | 1,186 | 1,183 |} 1,418 | 1,265 779 829 894 | 1,067 969 
JAPINESE. Lies sete cereus cress Nil 10 49 49 16 
LiGtVialls cece cet 25 25 29 34 29 39 61 56 55 41 
Lithuanian pete cee sare 55 46 130 192 275 332 427 514 396 286 
LUXeIMDUrsOn. ee ee 4 2 4 8 5 Nil 4 12 8 6 
Memel (Territory)......... - - ~ = - - ahah Wyed Nil Nil 
Mexicans ti) (en rae wrens Ta Nal 2) Nil 1] Nil 3 ee 1 1 
Monteneprin stones te ae - - - - - - 2 “ 2| Nil 
INOPWePI1anl sce sles te ices 424 381 412 453 498 521 687 737 724 395 
Palestinian: ccc. cease. o/s 6 6 4 1 10 15 jl 8 
PGrsian einen. case oem eels if 4 1 4 3 Nil 3 4 
Polish 2x, Ha fecettrsc cee ss 1,295 | 1,218 | 2,623 | 4,240 | 3,749 | 4,279 | 6,113 | 6,302 | 6,949 | 5,104 
RGUMIANIAN Ser eae eee face 671 588 614 781 72 1,195 | 1,157 | 1,087 848 
TRGSSIAN YS Lis, dls Setar tee 1,687 | 1,940 | 2,527 | 2,936 | 1,970 | 1,807 | 2,178 | 2,256 | 2,216 | 1,475 
Spanish. Be ease eee es 9 
Swedish ch we tanectastrite oe 295 310 442 375 385 444 638 704 681 376 
S wissig yates one saa 26 38 oT 61 47 64 90 125 152 147 
Syriana eee kta reet ce - - 53 86 77 60 69 55 80 70 
Turkish2'i54..to 5k ase bie 160 174 56 40 33 4 8 31 29 
Wnited States 765.4 ek. ae 1,073 | 1,104 | 1,652 | 1,877 | 1,374 | 1,240 | 1,905 | 2,170 | 2,013 | 1,098 
Yugo-Slav (Serb-Croat- 
Slovene) iin oi vask hes ose 295 404 646 | 1,018 | 1,160 979 882 888 845 686 
All otherssoes ne vosten cere 12 16 11 24 54 47 66 55 61 Ii 
POtalsccr esa tek 10,734 |10,906 |14,752 |18,527 |16,240 |16,618 |22,541 |24,070 |24,866 | 17,288 
1 Includes 1 Greek Macedonian for 1930. 2 Includes also Syrian, Armenian, Greek, Bulgarian, 


Palestinian, and Mesopotamian Turks. 
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Section 8.—Royal Canadian Mounted Police.* 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a constabulary maintained by the 
Dominion Government. It was organized in 1873, and was known as the North 
West Mounted Police, whose duties were confined to what were then known as the 
North West Territories. In 1904, its name was changed to Royal North West 
Mounted Police. 


In 1905, when Alberta and Saskatchewan were constituted provinces, an 
arrangement was made whereby the Force continued to discharge its duties as 
formerly, each province making a contribution towards defraying the cost. This 
was continued until 1917. Soon after the close of the War of 1914-18, an extension 
of Governmental activities made it obvious that the enforcement of Dominion 
Statutes was assuming increasing proportions, and that it would soon be necessary 
to have a police force responsible therefar. In 1918, the Royal North West Mounted 
Police was assigned the duty of the enforcement of Dominion legislation for the 
whole of Western Canada west of Port Arthur and Fort William, and in 1920 for 
the whole of Canada. 


In 1920, the name of the Force was changed to the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, and the former Dominion Police with headquarters at Ottawa, whose duties 
were connected largely with guarding public buildings in that city and the Canadian 
Government dockyards at Halifax, N.S., and Esquimalt, B.C., were absorbed by 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


At the present time, the R.C.M. Police is responsible throughout Canada for 
the enforcement of the laws against smuggling by land, sea, and air. It enforces 
the provisions of the Excise Act, is responsible for the suppression of the traffic 
in narcotic drugs and for the enforcement of the Migratory Birds Convention Act, 
and assists the Mines and Resources, Fisheries, and several other Dominion 
Departments, in executing the provisions of their respective Acts and, in some cases, 
in administrative duties. Itis responsible for the protection of government buildings 
and dockyards. It is the sole police force operating in the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories, and performs a variety of services in all provinces and both 
Territories for the Dominion Government. 


Under the R.C.M. Police Act, any province may enter into an agreement with 
the Dominion Government for the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
to enforce provincial laws and the Criminal Code, upon payment for its services. 
At the present time such agreements are in force with the Provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 


The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown (at present 
the Minister of Justice) and may be employed anywhere in Canada. From a 
force of 300 in 1873, the strength on Dec. 31, 1939, was 3,875. Its means of transport 
at the latter date consisted of 150 horses, 538 motor vehicles, 271 sleigh dogs and 16 
police dogs. The Force is organized into 13 divisions of varying strength dis- 
tributed over the entire country. The term of engagement is five years for recruits, 
with re-enlistment for a period not exceeding five years. The Officers are com- 
missioned by the Crown. Recruits are trained at Regina, Sask. The course 


* Revised by Commissioner 8. T. Wood, Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
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of training is six months and consists of drill, both mounted and dismounted, and 
physical training, including instruction in wrestling, boxing, and ju-jutsu. Special 
attention is paid to police duties, both Dominion and provincial, and detailed 
lectures are given. Instructional courses for promotion are held, and, where prac- 
ticable, an annual refresher course of training is given. 


In 1987, a “Reserve” strength of 300 men was authorized by Parliament. 
Since that time, required reserves have been sought principally in large centres, 
such as Toronto and Winnipeg, where men can be congregatea easily and where 
instruction can be given in the evenings. 


As the duties of the Force have increased greatly since the outbreak of war in 
September, 1939, authority was granted the Commissioner to re-engage 500 
ex-members of the Force and 2,500 special constables, if required. ‘The Com- 
missioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police is the Registrar General of Enemy 
Aliens in Canada, and the guarding of vulnerable points throughout the Dominion 
rests largely upon the Canadian Militia and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
The Royal Canadian Mounted Police has furnished one Provost Company, compris- 
ing approximately 120 men, to the Canadian Active Service Force. 


Section 9.—The Civil Service of Canada. 


Organization.*—Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service were made 
directly by the Government. In that year, a Board of Civil Service Examiners 
was appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of qualification to those 
successful at examinations. Appointments, however, were still made by the Govern- 
ment of the day. 


The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil Service 
Act and its operation, reported in favour of the creation of a Civil Service Commis- 
sion. This body was established in 1908; it consisted of two members appointed 
by the Governor in Council and holding office during good behaviour, but removable 
by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. The 
Civil Service was classified into three divisions under the Deputy Heads of 
Departments, each division consisting of two subdivisions, each of these having its 
scale of salaries. ‘The Commission was charged with: the organization of, and 
appointments to, the Inside Service (at Ottawa), certain appointments to be made 
after open competition and others after qualifying tests; and the holding of qualify- 
ing examinations for the Outside Service (the Service apart from Ottawa) to obtain 
lists from which selections could be made by the various Departments. All British 
subjects between 18 and 35 years of age who had resided in Canada for three years 
were eligible to try these examinations. 


In 1918, a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed and, 
by the Civil Service Act of that year, the principle of appointment after open com- 
petition was applied to the Outside as well as the Inside Service. The Act also 
provided for the organization by the Commission of the various Government 
Departments, for a classification of all positions in the Service on a duties basis, for 
the establishment of new rates of compensation, and for the principle of promotion 
by merit wherever consistent with the best interests of the Service. Provision 


* Revised by Miss E. Saunders, Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Ottawa. 
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was also made for preference, in the matter of appointment to the Service, to be 
given to qualified applicants who had served in the War of 1914-18. 


Subsequent amendments have removed from the Commission’s jurisdiction some 
branches of the Service, such as skilled and unskilled labour positions, and the staffs 
of certain units. 


Civil Service Statistics.*—Since April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel 
and salaries has been made by each Department to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, according to a plan that ensures comparability between Departments and 
continuity in point of time. The institution of this system was preceded by an 
investigation covering all years back to 1912. 


From 1914 to 1920, (as will be seen from Table 11) the number of employees 
increased very rapidly, as a result of the extension of the functions of government 
and of the imposition of new taxes, which necessitated additional officials as collectors. 
Such new services as the Department of Pensions and National Health and the 
Soldier Settlement Board were also created. The maximum was reached in January, 
1920, when 47,133 persons were employed; this number has since decreased to 
45,437 in January, 1939. It may be added that, out of 46,106 in March, 1939 
(see Table 12), 1,291 in the Income Tax Branch and 2,335 in the Department of 
Pensions and National Health, or 3,626 in all, were engaged in services of outstanding 
_importance that had no existence before the War of 1914-18. Further, 12,518 
persons were, in March, 1939, employed in the Post Office Department, performing 
services of an industrial rather than of a governmental type, and receiving their 
salaries out of payments made by the public for services immediately rendered 
rather than out of taxation. 


* Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


11.—Civil Service Employees (Permanent and Temporary), Together with Total 
; Salaries, in January of the Years 1925-39. 


Norse.—These figures do not include persons in the ‘“‘non-enumerated classes’? whose numbers cannot 
be supplied monthly. Moreover, the figures shown below are not comparable with those for earlier years 
shown at p. 1100 of the 1939 Year Book because various classes of wa (part-time, seasonal, etc.) 
formerly omitted are now included. 


Salaries 
Year. Employees. Salaries. Bonuses. and 
Bonuses. 
No $ $ $ 

DODGE terttare crate Mean eS Oe Re theo ole vie a 2% ole tie» 38,645 4,473,470 166,461 4,639,931 
Oat fe, oyere eetac acta ais tae eA TNAENGLe oct a die s seipele ne 2 39,097 4,699,076 4,699,076 
LOZ T piece eo ete Herero santos is se wee 0.b arate 39,440 4,786,615 4,786,615 
NOR ierte cle oe eia ec ae BOadscs bee tebewioss 40,740 5,161,558 5,161,558 
OZONE a clear UNIT far ARS s.G orc 'ee'e o's sie sleiee 42,0388 5,428,058 5,428,058 
MOAR tte. Pee oleae Sielalei ch 5:5. Fas o-+.0,6.9:6 6 stsiefics 43,525 5,543,749 5,543,749 
RS lem, tee can BER SSR RA Se erOe ron 45,167 5, 757,554 5,757,554 
2 A Pee Ries MALE Bia (oe Se a 43,784 5,653, 169 Nil 5,653, 169 
RO UE eee here ae aca Nea nese oa Ee elias OS @E while 41,920 4,775,591 4,775,591 
GAME MARE tert Pha, oak cieisie'eS-o-5.0 0'6 Sp cleters' « 41,346 | 4,698,536 ~ 4,698,536 
TEMES. “pil 2° colbgPaanleh i Eoo~ 2 SR. ge 41,348 4,757,045 4,757,045 
IGRI IE ee eR. oe aiala'y, a cle, ecpiacnts puauaiaus 40,813 5,000,539 5,000, 539 
ULSI See Spel an. Gie ie SR Oe ee A ae 43,413 5,210,210 5,210,210 
Vaya ah Se SRR ee Oe 43,859 5,505,877 5,505,877 


Ea il acta si piv'ekraiSy a's <a'ele ev 3/8 cae rigrveniece 45,437 5,725,081 5,725,081 
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12.—Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries and Wages, by De- 
partments and Principal Branches, March, 1938, and March, 1939. 


Nors.—Dashes in this table indicate that no information is available under the corresponding stub 
items. The numbers of persons in the ‘‘non-enumerated classes’’ are not included in this table, but their 
compensation is included under ‘‘Expenditure’’. 


March, 1938. March, 1939. 
Department and Branch. 
Em- - Em- : 
ployees. Expenditure. ployees. Expenditure. 
No $ No. $ 
Agriculture— 
DepartmentalvA administrations. < snes cideletes + - - 101 17,631 
Marketing ‘Ser vicescecces idee « Heme 2 ie fast tienistes siaieke ~ - 670 93,055 
Production Servicers. desk oa deet iee Beebe eae ~ - 15233 174, 966 
Experimental Farms 3s. fic oes sus oe eros ahete tate whe ies - - 456 115,541 
Science Service nah he cers oe eee bn coon oie pie ee ed - - 397 65,031 
Prairie Harm rehapilitauiOluenin cacti cater - - 265 55,515 
Totals; Agriculture ss. <csstan os terete ks este 2,926 502,631 |} 3,122 521, 739 
AT CHIVOR ee cos coc atone ee TM cine coateeiet ee S eee ese enke 74 11,621 67 12,035 
Auditor-General...............0- RE CICA COOKS GOK ODE 226 35,209 231 36,292 
Chiet Electoral © Mceris cs sac. ee cores ee ne ates 5 820 15 2,267 
Civil Service Commission. ...........ececccceescceeveees 230 27,065 235 29,668 
External] A ffairs— 
Prime-Minister s:Omcerne. ccc ccs ces coe aera eae 26 3,256 1 27 83,6251 
Administrative and Passport..........sesscccecseees 65 10,808 66 11,048 
High=Commissioner 8\O H1Ce.....cuser sist nies ce ela niotions 41 7,096! 47 7,50351 
Director Canadian Trade Publicity.............0008: 4 538 1 2 - 
Canadian Legation, Washington, U.S.A.............- 19 4,4231 21 5,0871 
Canadian Legation, Paris, France...............+0+-- 12 2,782! 14 4,1221 
Canadian Legation, Brussels, Belgium..............-- 8 - 2 2,4431 
Canadian Legation, The Hague, Netherlands......... 3 - 1 5681 
Canadian Legation, Tokyo, Japan................2.+: 11 2,4021 9 2,0141 
phe dieacue: OffpNAtiONS sn..c sc.0 06 tole ois onl v ciene ele aie ve 7 2,080! 6 1, 8201- 
Totals, External Affairs..............eece0ee- 185 33,3851 193 38,2621 
Finance— 
Main department int 2 voscsiic.iao earnal tears Carer aie 293 39,332 200 29,435 
Comptrallor, of sEreastry.s nc xs eoriees Tune Wave eee mes oe 1,034 144,704 |} 1,073 150,026 
Royal Canadien: MiG) 9. cwiacckivaaen thes cdeakyneasrser 115 16,655 126 16,874 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy.............ceeeeeeeees 13 2,292 13 2,375 
“Deritl Bosra ie tenes Say eles ee Ne ro ee 20 6,015 20 6,027 
‘Lotala, BIMANCA Kee ser yns heehee center cea 1,475 208,998 || 1,432 204, 737 
Fighoried sn Ua. s tee canes Fhe th ac aa te at eee eee 301 68,374 325 71,219 
Governor-General’s Secretary’. .........cccecceceeceeeees 12 2,760 14 2,900 
House OF COMmINGns nk: ook ts necks teen cae Sos Pee sees 568 71,780 516 72,046 
INSUPANCO Bl) Bee tee oct te eee es eh cate rete eeeaed 54 10,617 53 10, 169 
International Joint Commission.............0ceeeeeeesees 6 2,605 6 2,615 
Justice— 
Main Department. 522 ..dsch «aoe Guaoasee tit ae wanes 46 9,590 53 10,537 
Clomenty Brancits,, «+> ais oc ae ees ee ene ae 12 1,927 14 2,091 
Purchasing-Agent's Office... ous. eecsssccencecancws 6 960 6 840 
Pepiboutiaries.., cae t Pabew ees oaecieeereue eit ate yee Pee 949 119,079 985 123,348 
PADLEIDO A OUrG s,s. ss otk share canons fatten tee tee 21 3,938 24 3,996 
pschoauer Goure ss, lak mcr ea er Gules eet ben 10 2,017 g ie 
Totals. Justicd, AG Vaca Gee oe eee es 1,044 137,511 |} 1,091 142,589 
Labour— ¥ 
Maan Departinent... sctiep curs Sues cass cher) tae beet bbl 18,513 110 18,037 
PLANOIUION. | Rie MM sie ee rte ke che etme ete emer 45 17,059 53 22,020 
echnical Rducation. . sr 38 fiicitee states «deck 1 192 1 192 
Dominion Unemployment Relief.................000- 87 13,179 80 12,3387 
otals, Labour...) aaedeceisva ct seco tsk sees 244 48,943 244 52,586 
1 Including living allowances. 2 Transferred to Department of Tradeand Commerce. 3 Not 


established until 1939. 4 Salaries of A.D.C.’s are included, but not their number. 
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12.—Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries and Wages, by De- 
partments and Principal Branches, March, 1938, and March, 1939—continued. 


March, 1938. March, 1939. 


Department and Branch. 


Em- ; Em- , 
ployees Expenditure. ployees. Expenditure. 
No. $ Novy. is $ 
Wi raEyeGk Eariiaroon. . slontte dds ccs cece ade cole faeces 25 4,881 27 4,793 
Mines and Resources— 
Departmental Administration....................0ee: 63 11,912 70 13,452 
TM Migration, ..,2. 5... sceeceeeeserecceswecesceecavess 587 81,158 595 94,306 
SINCE ATR BOOM Fa of aja dca Norra joisontsasene A tiereueeoree 1,047 86,545 |} 1,038 88,976 
Lands, Parks, and Forests.............01..+sseeeeeees SOT 66,141 558 69, 733 
Mineand Geology... fo figs eee we sys tede esse ee eees 460 84,254 437 83,516 
Surveys and Hnginecrings. 6 s.......2csveccccccceesces 422 78,220 449 81,598 
Totals, Mines and Resources...............5: 3,106 408,230 || 3,147 431,581 
National Defence— ; 
General Defence Administration.............ceeeeeees 180 24,654 190 24,440 
AVE THEE OENIGOS eae cr Pieiae Bea ears oslo leicis Sio.o%m ales o epenbicisae’s 714 GOEULC 779 71,102 
Nain SOV COS AR a aisitc mien ei iatereyesale' oc n/a, octeyais lata, ofevatesnls 159 38, 668 178 39,642 
ATID SOL VICCE EAN BOAT chicas, ole. dls Gleidled us Withens afelace oe 88 9,893 104 11,206 
Military Topographic SurveySs...........ccceccceeeees 18 4,140 16 3,805 
oy ale Wear Gat COM GLO ie ota sieve ate, s1elolo-diciouers o\eve aisyeleuerans 91 T1758 89 12,053 
Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, inc. Ammun. Inspection... 56 63,055 68 75,300 
Totals; National’ Defences.....6..is<s05cnese. 1,306 217,940 || 1,424 237,548 
INghionalercesonrel Council’. wos sc c's vice oetescc sasccelecce 185 34,275 226 39,817 
National Revenue— 
DVL an Te Orr THLON Western ais are cctte ola ois G.0) =, 5,s14)0\ 0.0160 gus 9 aes 4,523 667,799 || 4,415 739, 786 
FACOMmes CARD IVASIOMMAS. Aetieate © Geraioneislle + sroPe, oneresaist she eve 1,261 170,186 1,291 181,670 
Totals, National Revenue..................-. 5, 784 837,985 || 5,706 921,456 
Pensions and National Health— 
MDS TOMS ec ree IT ears a olnnsclaleleie inle sighs Gore's 1,776 217,991 1,819 224,983 
Canadian Pension Commission............eseceeeeees 213 35,874 ||. 208 34,881 
8 Geta Ih eid et eB EES ontah Gace i. RCO RESO RCE IEEE REECE a 259 51,649 269 45,438 
PONSIONS HA POCAL GC OURUG te ceria cr recat ate sis eiahieis oe 12 3,452 11 3,477 
Veterans’ Assistance Commission............eceeeeees 28 3,815 28 3,465 
; Totals, Pensions and National Health........ 2,288 312,781 || 2,335 312,244 
Post Office—! ; 
Givi Governing ess ee eee ie pedicels aes eolce ets 912 116, 903 927 121,910 
OUGBICLO: SOL VAGO Miata aie a claro le ialersia so dlshets eva iece afore siete 11,210 4,682,744 || 11,591 4,780,905 
TEGhAlS rE OStNOMECON. sanls tints pclets cieiwhers ofe-clere a:eeke 137192 4,799,647 || 12,518 4,902,815 
ELV VAC OUD CLUS TRAIT. SIR arise coc wiceit 6 vie lsieie alee qadfecerees 18 3,822 19 4,057 
Public Printing and Stationery s.o. cfs ce acle ec ececeneee 635 112, 222 ' 652 114,159 
Public Works— 4 
Gaines» OSU ln ds jo AO GeraE eB AaeerD Oooee 260 46,910 || 271 49,135 
QUAI Ge Sarvicest she lsc eek alevae aes ecisle olelnle ole areas 3,767 357,864 || 3,853 428,527 
THERE EDUC WOLKS fo occ seas cues secees 4,027 404,774 || 4,124 477, 662 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police...........2...0seeeeeeees 100 226,024 86 227,475 
BSGrehario Spammers foeiAcisles vlc cseleis sic dielule sibiceiews)eieces 324 50,368 346 52,589 
SOT GO acorn SER 5 ic «abate slices Dovow «:oleietel aie dis oeebe eines 143 18,607 145 19,332 
Soldieripettlomentmsoard:. ©. .chaceraccs sls sweeten cis oles inte 307 47,841 303 44,961 
Trade and Commerce— 
Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches............ 68 13,239 75 13,022 
Board of Grain Commissioners.........eeeeeeceeeeees 564 98,138 642 104, 169 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics.............0c0sseeeeee 503 55,382 550 63,395 
Weishts and’ Measures. ..28.50.4.05 22206 ob eee ciee wae 148 21,044 145 20,817 
Bilectricity and Gas. ... 2.5.2.2 ses c cece cece censor enoss 101 17,158 104 17,697 
Commercial Intelligence Service............+seeeeeee- 101 47,000 99 51,041 


1 Statistics do not include the numbers of postmasters of non-revenue offices. It should also be noted 
that post-office expenditures are balanced by receipts from the public; see text at p. 1073. 
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12.—Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries and Wages, by De- 
partments and Principal Branches, March, 1938, and March, 1939—concluded. 


March, 1938. March, 1939. 
Department and Branch. ia Em- a maven ® 
plovees: Expenditure. ployees. Expenditure. 
No $ No. $ 

Trade and Commerce—concluded. 
Motion Pictures Bureaw pee citoee ee telcisg eae eomiernisies 26 4,237 27 4,443 
Hxhibrtions.ecte oe ee release TAweoe aes 15 11,499 | 24 8,428 
Canadian Government Elevators..............+++00:: 81 Peel ona vi 128 18,377 
Totals, Trade and Commerce................ 1,607 280,168 || 1,794 301,389 

Transport— 

Mein Department anc dae ities aire esta elateatero os Stet 4,725 515,045 || 5,613 568, 696 
JLranspors COMIMISsIONCLls met cede cee ae ee 91 20,625 97 22,400 
“Locals LYanSporus usc scitis cc teciese cite eee 4,816 535,670 || 5,710 591,096 
Grand Wh otalsr wee seok adeetes Coe ce oes 44,143 9,457,504 46,106 9,882,098 


Section 10.—Supervision of Race-Track Betting. 


By an amendment to Sect. 235 of the Criminal Code, passed in 1920, the super- 


vision of race-track betting, under the pari-mutuel system, was placed in the hands 
of the Minister of Agriculture; the system was operated for the first time during 
the racing season of 1921. The actual supervision is carried out by officers of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Statistics are available from the year 1924. 


13.—Race-Track Betting in Canada, Fiscal Years 1924-38. 


Pari- 
Associa- Days Amounts Mutuel Prize 
Year. ations. Racing, Wagered. Receipts Money. 
Retained. 
No. No. $ $ $ 
TODAY rds. ts Sree ows «rake ee oPecio ake acinlat 30 354 52,600,633 | 3,496,891 2,023,665 
1 ihe. cs Riayat tens Fae se irarrarCt match 33 344 49, 867, 765 3,359, 708 1,925,735 
192 CRRA LS moire He eed eicccs soe 32 322 44,346,672 3,018,358 1, 807,780 
LOD Peete ten Ce tr peer beta OW 354 47,915,828 3,278,179 2,034,587 
TODS ete: | tected Be IRE tne, oe ot o2 350 45,960, 928 3,154,644 1,973, 730 
1G ZOU, SES: torch Sscfy Abeitaca es: haha ates Mote ck 30 335 45,580,845 3,104,456 1,886,800 
TO30 rere eci a apn ae ata aaah 30 332 36,007,146 2,657,059 1,802,095 
LOSIAM SOR Bt. 4 BOGS. BOSD Reo sast 30 326 33,377, 786 2,379,558 1,564,945 
1 ois ae RUMOR area ar Mi etre eentarire riences 29 315 28,695,438 2,066,672 1,285, 563 
LOSS ieee Phe mea be Miaka eee or ek 28 324 25,137,598 1,831,411 1,147,871 
103 SRE oor on. de Melo ot REM sere ee 26 295 20,976,498 1,548,848 986,128 
OSD RARE ES: co WR) Se ONS whet use DA 321 20,891, 669 1,534, 739 1,065, 835 
LOS ORR Re occ ducts Nek ale ee See 27 300 20,951,710 2, USP 1,002,795 
LOS TRAN Alene one ats eee che eek 27 302 22 215,00 2,281,239 1,046,440 
LOSS Lee ee 24 281 93), 115,252 2,390,128 1,034,970 


14.—Race-Track Betting in Canada, by Provinces, Fiscal Year 1938. 


Pari- 


: Associ- Days Amounts Mutuel Prize 
Province. ations. Racing. Wagered. | Receipts Money. 
Retained. 
No. No. $ $ $ 
Quebec Be aiac a ee ta heh ora are PRE Oh sc basta tele 4 56 2,061,044 193 , 650 150, 600 
Ontario A ESSE OIEE (Ook Sic RECHERCHE ER ORES a 98 13, 883,997 1,420, 743 532,100 
Manitoba. cscc oo Ree Pee ee Oo 2 28 VAS EVAR Pa) 244,257 98,700 
Saskatchewan). 3, oeeneee hoes Me cheek 2 12 327,596 67,015: 22,200 
Albotal 0h oe sesh cae one Seen 5 31 1,075,885 | 129, 169 58,000 
British*Columbiaawce eae eee eee 4 56 3,434,479 334, 794 173,370 
Totalssa¥t 5.2832 | 24 281 235115, 252 2,990,128 1,034,970 
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Section 11.—The Tariff Board.* 


The Tariff Board was constituted by Act of Parliament in 1931 (c. 55, 21-22 
Geo. V). It consists of three members (a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and a Mem- 
ber) and a secretary, all appointed by the Governor in Council. 


The Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any matter in relation to 
goods that, if brought into Canada or produced in Canada, are subject to or ex- 
empt from duties of customs or excise and on which the Minister of Finance desires 
information. ‘The investigation into any such matter may include inquiry as to 
the effect that an increase or decrease of the existing rate of duty upon a given com- 
modity might have upon industry or trade, and the extent to which the consumer 
is protected from exploitation. 


It is also the duty of the Board to inquire into any other matter in relation 
to the trade or commerce of Canada that the Governor in Council sees fit to refer 
to the Board for inquiry and report. 


The Act provides that reports shall-be made to the Minister of Finance, and 
tabled in the House of Commons. The principal commodities reported on are: wool 
‘textiles; boots and shoes; jute yarns and twines; fruits and vegetables; hookless 
fasteners (zippers); wooden doors; silver-bearing articles (toiletware); rabbit skins; 
brass, copper, and nickel-silver commodities; boiler tubes; skelp; hats and hoods; 


~ biscuits; cork boards, slabs, and planks; crude petroleum and its derivatives; arti- 


ficial silk yarns, cotton yarns and fabrics; plastics of all kinds; steel wool; certain 
sporting goods, etc. In 1939 reports were made on the radio industry; animal and 
vegetable oils, fats, and greases; cigars; coke; worsted weaving yarn; cocoa-fibre 
-mats and matting; starches and dextrines; automobiles and furniture. 


The Board also hears and decides appeals from rulings made by the Department 
of National Revenue with respect to fair market value of goods for duty purposes, 
erroneous appraisals, and the rate of duty applicable to any class of goods. Under 
Order in Council the Board has authority and power: (1) to declare or find, with 
respect to any importation, whether the goods are ‘of a class or kind made or 
produced in Canada’”’; (2) to review the value for duty applied by the Customs to 
new or unused goods under provisions of Sect. 36 of the Customs Act and make 
its findings with regard thereto; (3) to determine and declare whether any and, 
if so, what drawback of Customs duty is payable under the provisions of Schedule 
B of the Customs Tariff. 


Section 12.—Dominion Trade and Industry Commission.{ 


The Dominion Trade and Industry Commission was constituted by Act of 
Parliament in 1935 (c. 59, 25-26 Geo. V). It consists of three Commissioners, one 
of whom is the Chief Commissioner and another the Assistant Chief Commissioner. 
The Act provides that, for the time being, the members of the Tariff Board (see 
Sect. 11) shall be the Commissioners, and the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 
Tariff Board shall be the Chief Commissioner and Assistant Chief Commissioner, 
respectively. The administration of the Act is vested in the Minister of Trade and 


Commerce. . 


* Revised by James R. MacGregor, Secretary, Tariff Board. 
t Revised by James R. MacGregor, Secretary, Dominion Trade and Industry Commission. 
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Duties of the Commission consist of: investigating and recommending the 
prosecution of offences against Acts of Parliament relating to commodity standards; 
preparation of draft specifications for commodity standards; application of the 
national trade mark ‘‘Canada Standard” to commodities that conform to specifica- 
tions established under any Act of Parliament; investigation of complaints respecting 
unfair trade practices, and recommending the prosecution of offenders against any 
Dominion law prohibiting unfair trade practices; the convening of conferences for 
the purpose of considering commercial practices prevailing in industry, and deter- 
mining what practices are unfair or undesirable in the interest of the industry or the 
public. Offences against Acts of Parliament or regulations relating to commodity 
standards and unfair trade practices are reported by the Commission to the At- 
torney General of Canada with a recommendation for prosecution. 


In 1939, an amendment to the Act was passed making it possible to establish 
standards that were not then provided for by any existing Act of Parliament. 
Regulations for marking material content on hosiery were established and passed 
by Orders in Council, dated July 27 and Aug. 2, 1939. A request had been re- 
ceived from the Canadian Woollen and Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Association for 
hosiery-content regulations and, after a full investigation by the Commission, 
standards were established. ‘These standards came into force and were effective, 
in so far as manufacturers and importers of hosiery are concerned, on Feb. 1, 1940, 
and will be effective, in so far as jobbers, wholesalers, and retailers are concerned, 
on and after Feb. 1, 1941. 


Section 13.—Other Miscellaneous Administration. 


In previous editions of the Year Book this chapter has been brought to a close 
with outlines of Dominion Government administration as follows: the International 
Joint Commission; the Geodetic Survey of Canada; the Topographical Survey; the 
Dominion Observatories. ‘These are not repeated in this edition. 


The purpose of establishing the Department of Mines and Resources in 1936 
was to correlate the efforts of the staffs of such older Departments as had, in the 
course of time, acquired overlapping features, or that could be administered more 
economically under one head without impairing the usefulness of necessary services. 


New Departments and several special and administrative commissions have 
been organized as part of Canada’s War Effort; in addition, new functions have 
been assumed by many of ‘the older Departments. ‘These are described in detail 
in the Introduction to the present volume. 


Certain phases of Dominion Government activity, such as the operations of the 
International Joint Commission and certain specialized activities of the Department 
of Mines and Resources, were treated in the 1930 edition of the Year Book, as fol- 
lows:— 

International Joint Commission, pp. 1014-1015; 
Geodetic Survey of Canada, p. 1015; 
Topographical Survey, p. 1016; 

Dominion Observatories, p. 1017. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL 
STATISTICAL AND OTHER INFORMATION 
RELATIVE TO CANADA. 


CONSPECTUS. 
Paar. Paas. 
Ssction 1. Tae Dominion Burnau OF Suction 4. PusiicaTIons oF PROVINCIAL 
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Section 2. Acts ADMINISTERED By Do- Section 5. REPORTS OF DOMINION AND 
MINION DBEPARTMENTS.............06. 1093 PrRovinciaL Royat Commissions, To- 
GETHER WITH A SELECTION OF REPORTS 
SrectTion 3. PuBLIcaTIONS OF DOMINION or British Royat Commissions Hav- 
DMPARIMENTS Rites cies ee te Bet 1095 ING A BEARING ON CANADA..........- 1108 


The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for 
Canada, and described in Section 1. Section 2 contains a list of the Acts of Par- 
liament administered by the several Departments of the Dominion Government, 
and Section 3 a bibliography of the publications of these Departments. This is 
followed, in Section 4, by a bibliography of the publications of Provincial Govern- 
ments, and by a list of Royal Commissions appointed by the Dominion or the 
provinces as well as British Royal Commissions concerned with Canada, given in 


~ Section 5. 


Section 1.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.* 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43).¢ The Act was a consolidation 
of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Commission 
on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (1) a series of specific reforms 
and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (2) a policy of statistical co-ordination 
for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the recommendations 
in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created but, as stated, it was 
not until 1918 that the recommendations of the Commission were embodied in 
legislation. Among its many provisions the following are indicated :— 


3. There shall be a bureau under the Minister of Trade and Commerce, to be called 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the duties of which shall be to collect, abstract, 
compile and publish statistical information relative to the commercial, industrial, 
social, economic and general activities and condition of the people, to collaborate with 
all other departments of the Government in the compilation and publication of statistical 
records of administration according to the regulations, and to take the Census of the 
Dominion as hereinafter provided. 


9. (1) The Minister may enter into any arrangement with the government of any 
province providing for any matter necessary or convenient for the purpose of carrying 
out or giving effect to this Act, and in particular for all or any of the following matters:— 

(a) The execution by provincial officers of any power or duty conferred or imposed 

on any officer under this Act or the regulations; 

(b) The collection by any provincial department or officer of any statistical or 

other information required for the purpose of carrying out this Act; and, 

(c) The supplying of statistical information by any provincial department or officer 

to the Dominion Statistician. 


* A more complete account of the formation and activities of the Bureau of Statistics will be found at 
pp. 961-964 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
¢ Consolidated as the Statistics Act (c. 190, R.S.C., 1927). 
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15. (1) No individual return, and no. part of an individual return, made, and no 
answer to any question put, for the purposes of this Act, shall, without the previous 
consent in writing of the person or of the owner for the time being of the undertaking in 
relation to which the return or answer was made or given, be published, nor, except for 
the purposes of a prosecution under this Act, shall any person not engaged in connection 
with the Census be permitted to see any such individual return or any such ede of any 
individual return. 


(2) No report, summary of statistics or other publication under this Act shall 
contain any of the particulars comprised in any individual return so arranged as to enable 
any person to identify any particulars so published as being particulars relating to any 
individual person or business. 


33. Subject to the direction of the Meter the Bureau shall collect, abstract and 
tabulate annually, statistics in relation to all or any of the following matters: (a) Popula- 
tion; (6) Births, Deaths and Marriages; (c) Immigration and Emigration; (d) Agri- 
culture; (e) Education; (f) Public and Private Finance; (g) any other matters pre- 
scribed by the Minister or by the Governor in Council. 

As first established* the Bureau included, by transfer or absorption, the following 
divisions: (1) the Census and Statistics Office (covering the census, and also agri- 
culture, general manufactures, and judicial statistics), (2) Fisheries Statistics, (3) 
Mining Statistics, (4) Forestry Statistics, (5) Dairying and Fruit Statistics, (6) 
Water- and Electric-Power Statistics, (7) the Railways and Canals Statistical 
Branch of the Department of Railways and Canals, (8) the Trade Statistical Branch 
(Exports and Imports), (9) Grain Trade Statistics, (10) Live-Stock Statistics, 
(11) Prices Statistics, and (12) Employment Statistics., In addition, four new 
branches were created, dealing, respectively, with Public Finance, Internal Trade, 
Vital Statistics, and Education. 

Since its organization in 1918, the Bureau has created out of these many hetero- 
geneous units a unified, nation-wide statistical system in which the correlation of 
the several subjects and their interpretation from a comprehensive national view- 
point has been the primary objective. By means of Dominion-Provincial statistical 
conferences held from time to time, a useful degree of co-operation and uniformity 
of statistical classification and method has been achieved and progress along these 
lines continues. These main advantages of statistical centralization have not only 
been substantially attained, but the treatment of statistics, not merely as aggrega- 
tions of figures, but as primary data from which complex social and economic 
phenomena may be interpreted, has been emphasized. This view of a true national 
statistic as revealing the controlling economic forces that operate and their inter- 
play, and the value of such a statistic in administrative planning along national 
lines, involves, of course, an added function of the Bureau, viz., its usefulness as a 
national laboratory for economic and social research. ‘This is a development that, 
as yet, is in its infancy but the foundation of such a service, comparable with the 
increasing importance of Canada in the economic and political world, has already 
been laid. 

As now organized, the Branches of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are: 
I. Administration; II. Demography—Census and Vital Statistics; III. Agricultural 
Statistics; IV. Fisheries and Animal Products; V. Mining, Metallurgical and Chem- 
ical; VI. Forestry and Allied Industries; VII. General Manufactures; VIII. External 
Trade (Imports and Exports); IX. Internal Trade; X. Construction; XI. Transporta- 
tion and Public Utilities; XII. Financial Statistics; XIII. Judicial Statistics; 
XIV. Education Statistics; XV. Census of Institutions; XVI. Census Analysis and 
Social Statistics. An organization chart showing the relationship of the Branches 
and the divisions of their work is given at pp. 1144-1145 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


* See the first Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1919. 
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While primarily serving the Government, the Bureau realizes that, in a demo- 
cratic community, every citizen is a part of the Government and should be well 
informed regarding the social and economic conditions of his country. Accordingly, 
the Bureau furnishes to all applicants answers to all manner of questions on all 
sorts of topics. In particular, it supplies to business men of all classes information 
regarding business conditions and statistics regarding production, imports, exports, 
prices, stocks, etc., of all kinds of commodities, thus enabling them to direct their 
operations more effectively to their own greater advantage and to the greater 
advantage of Canada. Special tabulations may be made, or other investigations 
carried out at a fee based only on the extra clerical costs to the Bureau. 

Publications.—Items in the vote of the Bureau, passed by Parliament each 
year, provide limited funds for the printing and processing of reports and bulletins. 
Reports printed from type are set up by the King’s Printer, but the Bureau itself 
operates its own contact printing presses and all processed reports and bulletins are 
completely printed as well as published by the Bureau of Statistics. 

The present policy with regard to the distribution of publications is based on 
sales to the public at actual cost of paper and presswork only; compilation, editing, 
and other overhead costs are not included. The object is to extend the service to 
the public as widely as possible and so spread the compilation and overhead which 
are the big items in total costs. A special subscription rate of $30 per year 
entitles the payer to receive a copy of each publication as issued, with the exception 
of news bulletins. Other special rates are set for series of publications in related 
groups; these are referred to in the respective sections of the list following. 

Applications for reports should be sent to the Bureau of Statistics; they should 
indicate the individual publication or series of reports in which the applicant is 
interested and include the necessary remittance in the form of a cheque or money 
order made payable to the Receiver-General of Canada, Ottawa. 


ADMINISTRATION— 


Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. (Included in the Annual Report of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Price 25 cents.) 


POPULATION— 
I. CENSUS. 


(A) Report of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931:— 

Vol General—Administrative Report of the Seventh Census followed by a sum- 
mary of the leading facts of the Censuses of Population and Agriculture, Institutions, 
Merchandising and Service Establishments, etc., and cross-analyses relating thereto. 
The Appendix gives a complete bibliography of census materials and reproduces 
the more salient figures for specified years, chronologically arranged, back to 
1605. The volume also contains a series of life tables for the Dominion and each 
province. Price, Cloth $1-50, Paper $1. 

Vol. II. Population by Local Subdivisions—Conjugal condition, racial origin, religion, 
birthplace, year of immigration, language, literacy, school attendance, etc. Price, 
Cloth $1-50, Paper $1. 

Vol. III. Ages of the People—Classified by sex, conjugal condition, racial origin, 
religion, birthplace, language, literacy, year of immigration, naturalization, etc. 
Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 

Vol. IV. Birthplace, Racial Origin, and Year of Immigration of the People—Classified 
and cross-classified by conjugal condition, naturalization and citizenship, religion, 
language, literacy, school attendance. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. V. Earnings of Wage-Earners, Dwellings, Households, Families, Blind and Deaf- 
Mutes—Cross-classified by birthplace, conjugal condition, year of immigration, 
naturalization and citizenship, racial origin, religion, language, literacy, school 
attendance. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 

Vol. VI. Unemployment—Classified by industry, occupation, cause, age, sex, conjugal 
condition, period of idleness, birthplace, racial origin, year of immigration. Price, 
Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 
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POPULATION—continued. 
I, CENSUS—continued. 
(A) Report of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931—concluded. 
Vol. VII. Occupations and Industries—Cross-classified by birthplace, race, age, sex, 


ete. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. VIII. Agriculture—Agricultural population, farm holdings and land area, tenure, 


value of farm property and farm products, acreage and yields of crops, live stock, 
mortgage indebtedness and farm expenses, farm machinery, facilities and roads, 
co-operative marketing, etc. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. IX. Institutions—Hospitals for the Sick—Type, bed capacity, facilities, move- 


ment of patient population, personnel, capital investment, maintenance, receipts 
and expenditures, etc.; Mental Hospitals—Movement of patient population and 
their psychoses, age, nativity, racial origin, economic condition, conjugal condition, 
environment, literacy, religion, administration and personnel, ete.: Charitable and 
Benevolent Institutions—Type, movement of population, finances, inmates, age, sex, 
administration and personnel, etc.; Penitentiaries and Corrective and Reformative 
Institutions—Inmates, offences, sentences, age, birthplace, citizenship, racial 
origin, previous employment, environment, educational status, conjugal condition, 
social habits, overseas service, administrative staff, receipts and expenditures. 
Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 


Vols. X and XI. Merchandising and Service Establishments—Retail merchandise 


trade cross-classified by kind of business, type of operation, size of business, em- 

ployees, salaries and wages, capital investment, rent and other operating expenses, | 

credit, etc.; wholesale trade cross-classified by type of establishment, kind of busi- 

ness, operating expenses, etc.; with special reports on retail trade in urban and rural 

areas, chain stores, food retailing, drug stores, hotels, moving picture theatres, 

fase marketing and purchasing, etc. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents, each 
olume. 


Vols. XII and XIII. Census Monographs—Consisting of a series of studies of out- 


standing Canadian problems as follows: (1) Population Growth; (2) Age Distri- 
bution of the Canadian People; (3) Fertility of the Population of Canada; (4) Racial 
Origins and Nativity of the Canadian People; (5) Illiteracy and School Attendance 
in Canada; (6) Rural and Urban Composition of the Canadian People; (7) The 
Canadian Family; (8) Housing and Rentals in Canada; (9) Dependency of Youth; 
(10) Occupational Structure of the Canadian People; (11) Unemployment; (12) 
Population Basis of Agriculture; (13) Canadian Life Tables, 1931. Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 
9, 11, and 13 are already published as separates; the remainder are in course of prep- 
arevgg Price of each monograph, 36 cents, except Nos. 11 and 18, which are 50 cents 
each. 


AGRICULTURE.— 


Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of field crops, 
vegetables, fruits, and forest products: published separately for each province. 
Price 25 cents each. 


(B) Bulletins of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931:— 
(1) Porutation.—Final Bulletins.—(XI1) Rural and Urban Population foe Canada and 


Provinces. (XIII) Cities, Towns and Villages in Canada, by Provinces. (XVI) 
Ages, by Provinces. (XIX) Radio Sets in Canada, 1931. (XXVI) Age Dis- 
tribution by Single Years of Age for Canada, by Provinces, 1931. (X XVII) Im- 
migrant Population Classified by Sex, Country of Birth, Province of Residence, 
Years of Arrival in Canada, and Citizenship of the Foreign Born, 1931. (XXVIII) 
Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and Over, Classified According to Occupa- 
tion and Sex for Cities of 30,000 and Over, 1981. (X XIX) Birthplace of the Popula- 
tion Classified According to Nativity of Parents for Canada and Provinces, 1931. 
(XXX) Canadians and Other Nationals. (XXXI) Gainfully Employed Ten 
Years of Age and Over for Canada and Provinces, 1931. (XXXII) Literacy, 
Language Spoken, and Conjugal Condition of the Population Ten Years of Age 
and Over, 1931. (XX XIII) Earnings Among Wage-Earners for Canada and 
Provinces, 1931. (XXXIV) Ages of the Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and 
Over, for Canada and Provinces, 1931. (XX XVII) Age Distribution by Five-Year 
Age Groups for Cities, Towns, and Villages of 5,000 Population and Over, 1981. 
(XX XVIII) Population of the Municipal Wards of Montreal City by Quinquennial 
Age Groups, Conjugal Condition, Birthplace, Racial Origin, Religion, School At- 
tendance and Literacy, by Sex, 1931. (XX XIX) Houses and Dwellings. (XL) 
Population of the Municipal Wards of the Cities of Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Hamilton, Quebec, and Ottawa by Quinquennial Age Groups, Conjugal Condition, 
Birthplace, Racial Origin, Religion, School Attendance and Literacy, by Sex, 
Census of 1931. (XLI) Orientals, Ten Years of Age and Over, Gainfully Employed 
by Race, Occupation, and Sex, in British Columbia, 1931. (XLII) Persons Speaking 
Gaelic. (XLIII)Blind. (XLIV) DeafMutes. (XLV) Racial Origins of Gainfully 
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POPULATION—continued. 


re 
(B) 


CENSUS—concluded. . 
Bulletins of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931—concluded. 


Occupied, Ten Years of Age and Over for Canada and the Provinces. (XLVI) 
Birthplaces of Gainfully Occupied Ten Years of Age and Over, for Canada and the 
Provinces, 1981. (XLVII) Conjugal Condition of Gainfully Occupied Females, 
Fifteen Years of Age and Over, for Canada and the Provinces, 1931. Distribution 
of Occupations by Industry. Unemployment and Earnings Among Wage-Earners— 
(I) Saint John, N.B.; (Il) Winnipeg, Man.; (III) Kitchener, Ont.; (IV) Ottawa, 
Ont.; (V) Vancouver, B.C.; (VIII) Toronto, Ont.; (IX) Montreal, Que. Occupa- 
tional Trends in Canada, 1891-1931. Reprints—Population 1871-1931. Age Dis- 
tribution. Earnings of Wage-Earners. 


[Notse.—For Census monographs on population, see under Vols. XII and XIII, p. 1082.] 
(2) AGRicULTURE.—Final Bulletins —Animal Products on Farms, by Counties—(VII) 


Ontario; (VIII) Quebec; (IX) British Columbia. Live Stock on Farms, by 
Counties—(X) Prince Edward Island; (XI) Nova Scotia; (XII) New Brunswick; 
(XIII) Manitoba; (XIV) Saskatchewan; (XV) Alberta; (XVI) British Columbia; 
(XVII) Ontario. (XX) Stock Sold Alive, Stock Slaughtered, Young Animals 
Raised, 1930, and Pure-Bred Live Stock on Farms, 1931, by Counties or Census 
Divisions. (XXIV) Forest Products of Farms, by Counties or Census Divisions, 
1930. (XXV) Condition of Farm Land, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. 
(X XVI) Area of Field Crops, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. 


(C) Report of the Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936:— 
Vol. I. Population and Agriculture. 


Pr. I. Porunation—Age, conjugal condition, birthplace, racial origin, immigrant 


population, citizenship, naturalization, language and mother tongue, years at school, 
literacy, school attendance. 


Pr. 1I. AcGricutrurE—Farm population, farm workers and weeks of hired labour, 


area and condition of occupied farm land, farm values and value of farm products, 
farm revenues, farm expenses, mortgages, liens and rates of interest, size of farm, 
tenure, field crops, crop failure, live stock, stock sold alive, stock slaughtered and 
animal products, type of farm, farm machinery, co-operative buying and selling, 
non-resident farms, vacant or abandoned farms, age of farm operator, years a farmer 
and years on present farm, birthplace of farm operator, racial origin of farm operator, 
immigrant farm operators and period of residence in Canada, apiaries. 


Vol. IT. Gainfully Occupied, Wage-Earners, Unemployment on June 1, 1936, Earnings 


and Employment during the Census year ended June 1, 1936, Buildings, Dwellings, 
Households and Families—Occupation, age, conjugal condition, birthplace, period 
of arrival of immigrants, racial origin, status, years at school, industry, retired 
males, cause of unemployment on June 1, 1936, duration of unemployment, relief, 
potential wage-earners (14-24 years), buildings, dwellings, all households, normal 
households, wage-earner households, tenure and sub-tenure, value of home, monthly 
rent, rooms occupied, kind of dwelling, size of household, families in household, 
lodgers, earnings of heads of households, all families, normal families, wage-earner 
families, female heads of families, earnings of heads of families. 


[Norz.—Vols. I and II are published separately for each province, Price 50 cents each.] 
(D) Bulletins of the Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936:— 
(1) Poputation.—Final Bulletins —(XX) Final Population of Prairie Provinces, Price 


25 cents. (X XI) Occupations and Industries of Gainfully Occupied for Cities of 
10,000 Population and Over, Price 25 cents. (XXIII) Report on Population Classi- 
fication by Provinces, Price 25 cents. (X XIV) Unemployment among Wage-Earners 
for Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, Price 25 cents. (X XVI) Earnings and 
Employment among Wage-Earners for Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, Price 
25 cents. (XXVII) Occupations and Industries of Gainfully Occupied for the 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, Price 25 cents. (X XIX) 
Unemployment among Wage-Earners for the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta, Price 25 cents. (XXX) Unemployment and Earnings among Wage- 
Earners on and Not on Relief in Cities of 30,000 Population and Over, Price 26 cents. 
(XX XI) Earnings and Employment among Wage-Earners for the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, Price 26 cents. (XXXII) Earnings of 
Wage-Earner Heads by Tenure and Size of Family for Cities of 10,000 Population 
and Over, Price 25 cents. (X XXIII) Occupations in Relation to Length of School 
Life for the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, Price 25 cents. 
(XXXIV) Buildings, Dwellings, Households, and Rent by size of Dwelling for the 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, Price 26 cents. 


(2) AcricutturE.—Final JBulletins—(XXII) Manitoba—Preliminary Report on 


Agriculture, Price 25 cents. (XXV) Saskatchewan—Preliminary Report on Agri- 
culture, Price 25 cents. (XXVIII) Alberta—Preliminary Report on Agriculture, 
Price 25 cents. (XXXV) Types of Farming, Price 265 cents. 
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POPULATION—concluded. 
Il. INTERCENSAL ESTIMATES OF POPULATION. 


Til VAT AG STAT fo LCs. 
Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada by Provinces and Municipalities, Price 50 


cents; Preliminary Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada, Price 26 cents; Pre- 
liminary Quarterly Report on Vital Statistics of Canada, Price 50 cents per year; 
Monthly Report of Births, Deaths, and Marriages registered i in Cities, Price 60 cents 
per year; Special Report on Contributory Causes of Death, 1926; Order of Birth in 
the Registration Area of Canada, 1925; Manual of the International List of Causes 
of Death, Revision of 1929 (limited edition); Special Report on Mortality in Canada 
from Cerebral Hemorrhage and Certain Diseases of the Heart, Arteries, and 
Kidneys, 1921-32; Special Report on Mortality in Canada According to Place of 
Residence, 1930-32; Special Report on Mortality from Tuberculosis in Canada 
According to Place of Residence, 1930-32; Circumstances of Accidental Deaths in 
Canada, 1937, published annually, Price 26 cents; Special Report on Births in Canada 
According to Place of Residence of Mother, 1930-32; Special Report on Mortality 
in Canada, 1921-32; Handbook on Death Registration and Certification, containing 
International List of Causes of Death (special distribution); Special Report on 
Mortality in Canada, 1921-35, Price 26 cents; Special Report on Occupational Mor- 
tality in Canada, 1931-32, Price 25 cents; Special Report on Deaths in Canada, 
Classified According to Residence of Decedents, 1935 (Parts I and II), Price, each 
part, 25 cents; Special Report on Births and Deaths in Canada, Classified According 
to Residence, 1936 (Parts I, II, and III), Price, each part, 25 cents; Special Report on 
Births and Deaths in Canada, Classified According to Residence, 1937-38 (Parts 
I, Il, and III), Price, Parts I and III, 25 cents each and Part IT, 60 cents. 


PRODUCTION— 
I. ANNUAL SURVEY OF PRODUCTION. ’ 
Including and differentiating gross and net values of—(1) Primary Production (agri- 


i. 
(1) 


culture, forestry, fisheries, trapping, mining, and electric power), (2) Secondary 
Production (general manufactures, custom and repair, and construction), and (3) 
Provincial and Per Capita Analyses, with explanation of method, Price 25 cents. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Agricultural Production—Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics with Table of 
Contents and Index, Price $1 per year. (The official record of current statistical data 
relating to agriculture. Contains reports on crop conditions, prices, weather, etc.— 
estimates of areas, yields, quality, and value of field crops—value of farm lands— 
wages of farm help—number and values of farm live stock and poultry—dairying— 
fruit—eggs—tobacco—apiculture— maple products—clover and grass seed— 
miscellaneous crops—stocks of grain—annual summary of value of agricultural 
production—index numbers of agricultural prices, production, and values—inter- 
national agricultural statistics.) Reprinted from the Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics: (a) The Fertilizer Trade in Canada; (6) Farm Expenditures in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, 1934; (c) Fruit Statistics of Canada, 1926-35; (d) Pro- 
duction of Meat Animals and Consumption of Meats in Canada, 1920-38. Annual 
Statistics of Fruit, Nursery Stock and Floriculture, Price 25 cents. Handbook of 
Instructions to Crop Correspondents, and Summary of Annual Agricultural Sta- 
tistics. Crop Reports—released on dates listed in the Crop-Reporting Program— 
covering: (a) Intentions to Plant Field Crops; (6) Winter-killing and Spring Condition 
of Fall Wheat, Fall Rye, and Hay and Clover Meadows; (c) Progress of Spring 
Seeding; (d) Acreage, Condition, Yield, Stocks on Hand, and Value of Field Crops; 
(e) Telegraphic Crop Reports, June-September, weekly for the Prairie Provinces, 
and every second week for all Canada, Price $2 per year. Monthly Condition 
Reports (seasonal) with preliminary estimates of Production for: (a) Fruit and 
Vegetables, Price $1 per year; (b) Tobacco, Price $1 per year. 


(See also Census of Agriculture under ‘‘Population’’.) 
(2) Grain and Grain Products—(a) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, Price 


50 cents; (6) Monthly Review of the Wheat Situation, Price $1 per year; (c) Canadian 
Grain Statistics (weekly report on grain supplies and movements), Price $2 per year; 
(d) Canadian Milling Statistics (monthly), Price 50 cents per year; (e) List of Mills 
with Capacity, Price 60 cents; (f) The Grain Situation in Argentina (monthly), 
Price $1 per year; (g) World Trade in Barley, 1927-1937, Price 50 cents; (h) World 
Trade in Wheat Flour, 1926-1938, Price 50 cents. 


(3) Live-Stock and Animal Products—(a) Annual Report on Live-stock and Animal 


Products Statistics, Price 60 cents; (b) Monthly Report on Cold Storage Holdings 
in Canada (1) Meat and Lard, Price $1 per year, (2) Fish, Price $1 per year, (3) Dairy 
and Poultry Products, Price $1 per year, (4) Canadian Fruit and Vegetables, Price 
50 cents per year; (c) Monthly Reports on Stocks of Butter, Cheese, and Eggs in the 


/ 
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PRODUCTION—continued. 


II. AGRicuULTURE—concluded. 
(3) Live-Stock and Animal Products—concluded. 


Principal Cities of Canada, Price 50 cents per year; (d) Monthly Review of Dairy 
Production, Price $1 per year; (e) Annual Estimates of the Consumption of Meats, 
Poultry, Butter, Cheese, and Eggs, Price 15 cents; (f) Annual Report on Dairying 
Statistics of Canada, Price 25 cents; (g) Annual Surveys of Live Stock and Poultry 
at June 1 and Dec. 1, Price 25 cents; (h) Annual Report on Production of Poultry and 
Eggs, Price 25 cents; (i) Annual Summary of Cold Storage Holdings, Price 25 cents; 
(7) The Dairy Situation in Canada (quarterly), Price $1 per year. 


(4) Other—Monthly Report on Raw and Refined Sugar (visible supply, meltings, 
shipments, exports, and imports), Price $1 per year. Annual Summary of Sugar 
Reports. Annual Reports on the Production and Value of Honey and Beeswax. 
Annual Report on Maple Products. Report of the Conference on Agricultural Sta- 
tistics, Ottawa, Mar. 30-Apr. 2, 1936. 


Nore.—Subscription price for all publications of the Agricultural Branch, $10 per year. 


III. Fours. 

Advance Report on Fur Farms, Price 10 cents. Annual Report on Fur Farms, Price 
25 cents. List of Companies, Firms, and Individuals Engaged in Fur Farming in 
Canada, Price $5. Advance Bulletin on Statistics of the Production of Raw Furs, 
Price 10 cents. Annual Bulletin on the Production of Raw Furs (comprising the 
pelts taken by trappers and those sold from fur farms), Price 25 cents. 


IV. FIsHERIEsS. 

Annual Report on Fisheries Statistics, Price 50 cents. Advance Bulletins on Fish Caught 
and Marketed, by Provinces: Prince Edward Island, Price 10 cents; Nova Scotia, 
Price 10 cents; New Brunswick, Price 10 cents; Quebec, Price 10 cents; Ontario, The 
Prairie Provinces, and Yukon, Price 10 cents; British Columbia, Price 10 cents; 

| Canada, Price 10 cents. 
V. Forestry. 

Annual Summary of the Value, etc., of Forest Production (includes operations in the 
woods for sawmills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., production of mining 
timber, production of poles and cross ties, and farm production of firewood, posts, 
etc.), Price 25 cents. 


[See also Reports on Manufactures of Forest Products listed under ‘‘Manufactures’’, Section 
VII, Subsection (5).] 


VI. Minerat PRopuctTIion (MINING AND METALLURGY). 


(1) General—(a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, Price 50 cents; 
) Preliminary Report (semi-annual) on the Mineral Production of Canada, 
Price 25 cents; (c) Monthly Reports on Leading Minerals—reports on gold, petroleum- 
natural gas production, cement-clay products, Yearly subscription $1 per report; 
Reports on silver, gypsum, salt, asbestos, feldspar, Yearly subscription 50 cents 
per report; (d) Preliminary Estimate of Canada’s Mineral Production, Price 25 cents. 


(2) Coal—(a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada, Price 50 cents; (b) Monthly 
Summary Report on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada, Price $1 per year; (c) 
Quarterly Report on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada, Price 50 cents per year. 


(3) Annual Bulletins on Mining—Metals—The Gold-Mining Industry in Canada (in- 

cluding alluvial gold mining, auriferous quartz mining, copper-gold-silver mining, 
and tables showing Canadian and world production of gold), Price 50 cents. The 
Silver-Mining Industry in Canada (including silver-cobait-arsenic mining, silver- 
lead-zinc mining, and tables showing Canadian and world production of arsenic, 
cobalt, lead, silver, and zinc), Price 26 cents. ‘The Nickel-Copper Mining, Smelting 
and Refining Industry (including Canadian and world production of nickel, platinum 
metals, and copper), Price 25 cents. The Production of Miscellaneous Metals (in- 
cluding aluminium, antimony, barium, beryl, bismuth, cadmium, calcium, chro- 
mite, lithium, magnesium, manganese, mercury, molybdenite, radium, selenium, 
tin, titanium, tungsten), Price 50 cents. The Non-Ferrous Smelting and Refining 
Industry, Price 25 cents. The complete Mining Series of Reports (with the exception 
of Coal), Price $7. 
Non-Metals—Abrasives, Price 15 cents; Asbestos, Price 25 cents; Feldspar and 
Quartz, Price 26 cents; Gypsum, Price 25 cents; Iron Oxides, Price 15 cents; Mica, 
Price 25 cents; Natural Gas, Price 25 cents; Petroleum, Crude, Price 26 cents; Salt, 
Price 25 cents; Tale and Soapstone, Price 15 cents; Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Min- 
erals (including actinolite, barytes, bituminous sands, fluorspar, graphite, mag- 
nesitic-dolomite, magnesium sulphate, bog manganese, mineral waters, peat, phos- 
phate, silica brick, sodium carbonate, sodium sulphate, sulphur-pyrites), Price 265 
cents. 
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PRODUCTION—continued. 
VI. MinEeRAL Propvuction (MINING AND MetTAaLturGy)—concluded. 
. (3) Annual Bulletins on Mining—concluded. 


Structural Materials—The Cement Industry, Price 25 cents; Clay and Clay Prod- 
ucts, Price 25 cents; Lime, Price 25 cents; Sand and Gravel, Price 25 cents; Stone, 
Price 60 cents. 


[See also Reports on Iron and Steel and Their Products, Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals, 
Manufactures of Non-Metallic Minerals, and Chemicals and Allied Products listed under 
“*Manufactures’’, Section VII, Subsections (6), (7), (8), and (9).] 


Nore.—Subscription price for all Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Reports [including Reports under 
groups (6), (7), (8) and (9), pp. 1087-1088] $165 per year. 


VII. MANUFACTURES. 


(1) General—General Report on the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price 40 
cents. Geographical Distribution of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
Price 50 cents; also Reports for the Provinces and Leading Cities: Quebec, Price 
25 cents; Ontario, Price 25 cents; British Columbia, Price 25 cents; Prairie Pro- 
vinces, Price 25 cents; Maritime Provinces, Price 25 cents. Alphabetical List of 
Products (annual report); Quantity of Manufacturing Production in Canada, 
1923-29; Weekly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners Employed in the 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 1934-36, Price 25 cents. 


(2) Manufactures of Vegetable Products—General Report on Manufactures of Vegetable 
Products, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins as follows: (a) Coffee, Tea, Spices and 
Miscellaneous Foods, Price 25 cents; (b) Fruit and Vegetable Preparation, including 
Canning, Evaporating and Preserving, and Pickles, Sauces, Vinegar and Cider, 
Price 25 cents; (c) Flour and Grist Mill Products, Price 25 cents; (d) Bread and Other 
Bakery Products, Price 25 cents; (e) Biscuits and Confectionery, including Cocoa 
and Chocolate, Price 26 cents; (f ) Macaroni and Vermicelli, Price 15 cents; (g) Dis- 
tilled Liquors, Price 25 cents; (h) Breweries, Price 25 cents; (i) Wine, Price 25 cents; 
(7) Rubber Industry, Price 25 cents; (k) Prepared Breakfast Foods, Price 15 cents: 
(1) Sugar Refineries, Price 25 cents; (m) Tobacco Products, Price 25 cents; (n ) 
Linseed Oil and Soya Bean Oil, Price 15 cents; (o) The Canned Foods Industry, 
Price 25 cents; (p) Ice Cream, Price 15 cents; (q) Pack of Fruits and Vegetables, 
(preliminary), Price 10 cents; (r) Stocks of Unmanufactured Tobacco on Hand, 
(quarterly report), Price $1 per year; (s) Stocks of Canned Fruits and Vegetables, 
(quarterly report), Price $1 per year; (t) Aerated and Mineral Waters, Price 25 cents; 
(u) Stock and Poultry Foods, Price 26 cents. 


(3) Animal Products and Their Manufactures—Annual Report as follows: The Dairy 
Factory Industry, Price 25 cents. Annual bulletins: (a) Slaughtering and Meat 
Packing and Sausage and Sausage Casings, Price 25 cents; (b) Process Cheese, 
Price 10 cents; (c) Leather Tanneries, Price 25 cents; (d) Miscellaneous Léather Goods, 
Leather Belting, Leather Boot and Shoe Findings, Price 25 cents; (e) Leather Boots 
and Shoes, Price 25 cents; (f) Leather Gloves and Mittens, Price 20 cents; (g) Fur 
Goods and Fur Dressing, Price 25 cents. Monthly bulletin on Boot and Shoe Pro- 
duction, Price $1 per year (including annual). Monthly bulletin on Concentrated 
aes i ae Price $1 per year (including annual report on the dairy factory in- 

ustry ). 


(See also Reports on Live Stock, etc., listed under ‘‘ Agriculture’’.) 


(4) Textile and Allied Industries—General Report on the Textile Industries of Canada, 
Price 50 cents. Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, yarn, thread, 
and waste), Price 50 cents; (b) Woollen Textiles (cloth, yarn, waste, carpets, and 
woollen goods, N.€.83), Price 50 cents; (c) The Silk Industry, Price 25 cents; (d) Men’s 
Factory Clothing, including men’s furrishings, Price 26 cents; (e) Women’s Factory 
Clothing, Price 25 cents; (f) Hats and Caps, Price 25 cents; (g) Hosiery and Knitted 
Goods, Price 25 cents; (h) Oiled Clothing and Waterproofs, Price 16 cents; (1) Cordage, 
Rope and Twine, Price 15 cents; (7) Corsets, Price 15 cents; (k ) Cotton and Jute Bags, 
Price 16 cents; (1) Dyeing and Finishing of Textiles, Price 15 cents; (m) Awnings, 
Tents and Sails, Price 16 cents. 


(5) Manufactures of Forest Products—Printed Reports, Price 50 cents each: (a) The 
Lumber Industry; (b) The Pulp and Paper Industry; (c) Wood-Using Industries; 
(d) Paper-Using Industries. Annual bulletins: (a) The Lumber Industry, Price 
85 cents; (b) Lumber Distribution in Canada and the United States (biennial), 
Price 35 cents; (c) The Pulp and Paper Industry, Price 30 cents; (d) Wood-Using 
Industries (Summary), Price 35 cents. Annual Preliminary Reports on Wood- 
Using Industries: (a) Planing Mills, Sash and Door Factories, Price 20 cents; (b) 
Hardwood Flooring, Price 15 cents; (c) Furniture, Price 15 cents; (d) Boxes, Bas- 
kets and Crates, Price 15 cents; (e) Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicle Supplies, Price 
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PRODUCTION—continued. 


VII. MANuFActuRES—continued. 
(5) Manufactures of Forest Products—concluded. 


15 cents; (f) Cooperage, Price 10 cents; (g) Coffins and Caskets, Price 10 cents; (h) 
The Wooden Refrigerator Industry, Price 10 cents; (i) Boat Building, Price 10 cents; 
(j) Lasts, Trees and Shoe Findings, Price 10 cents; (k) Handles, Spools and Wood- 
turning, Price 10 cents; (1) Wooden-ware, Price 10 cents; (m) Excelsior, Price 10 cents; 
(n) Charcoal Manufacture, Price 10 cents; (0) Beekeepers’ and Poultrymen’s Sup- 
plies, Price 10 cents; (p) Miscellaneous Wood-Using Industries, Price 10 cents. Annual 
Preliminary Reports on Paper-Using Industries: (a) The Printing Trades (com- 
prising the following industries: Printing and Publishing; Printing and Bookbinding; 
Lithographing; Engraving, Stereotyping and Electrotyping; Trade Composition; 
and Blue Printing), Price 35 cents; (b) Paper Boxes and Bags, Price 25 cents; (c) 
Roofing Paper, Price 10 cents; (d) Miscellaneous Paper Goods, Price 10 cents. 
Monthly bulletins: (a) Asphalt Roofing Production, Price, 10 cents per copy, or 50 
cents per year; (b) Asphalt Roofing Sales, Price, 10 cents per copy or 50 cents per 
year; (c) Rigid Insulating Board, Price, 10 cents per copy or 50 cents per year. 


Nors.—Subscription price for all Forestry Branch publications $5 per year. 
(6) Iron and Steel and Their. Products—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins 


as follows: Preliminary Summary on the Iron and Steel Industry, Price 15 cents— 
(a) Primary Iron and Steel, Price 25 cents; (b) Castings and Forgings, Price 25 
cents; (c) Heating and Cooking Apparatus, Price 25 cents; (d) Boilers, Tanks and 
Engines, Price 25 cents; (e) Farm Implements and Machinery, Price 25 cents; (f) 
Automobile Parts and Accessories, Price 25 cents; (g) Automobile Statistics for 
Canada, Price 50 cents; (h) Railway Rolling-Stock, Price 25 cents; (1) Wire and Wire 
Goods, Price 25 cents; (7) Sheet Metal Products, Price 25 cents; (k) Hardware, Tools 
and Cutlery, Price 26 cents; (1) Bridge Building and Structural Steel, Price 26 cents; 
(m) Machinery, Price 25 cents; (n) Bicycles, Price 15 cents; (0) Shipbuilding, Price 
15 cents; (p) Aircraft, Price 15 cents; (q) Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products, 
Price 25 cents; (r) Iron and Steel and Their Products (final summary), Price 10 cents. 
Commodity bulletins on the production of pig-iron, steel, washing machines, cream 
separators, warm air furnaces, galvanized sheets, wire nails. wire rope and cable, 
steel wire, wire fencing, stoves, etc. Monthly Reports: (a) Pig-Iron, Steel, and Ferro- 
Alloys, Price $1 per year; (b.) Automobile Statistics for Canada, Price $1 per year; 
(c) Steel Ingots, Price $1 per year. Quarterly Report on Galvanized Sheets, Price 
$1 per year. 


(7) Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals—Biennial Report, Price: 60 cents. Annual 


(8) 


(9) 


bulletins as follows: (a) Aluminium Products, Price 15 cents; (b) Brass and Copper 
Products, Price 25 cents; (c) White Metal Alloys, Price 25 cents; (d) Jewellery and 
Silverware, Price 25 cents; (e) Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, Price 50 cents; 
(f) Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous Metal Products, Price 15 cents; (g) Non-Ferrous 
Smelting and Refining, Price 25 cents; (h) Manufactures of the Non-Ferrous Metals 
(final summary), Price 10 cents. Quarterly reports: Production and Sales of Radio 
Sets, Price $1 per year; Sales of Storage Batteries, Price $1 per year. Commodity 
bulletins on the production of batteries, silverware, vacuum cleaners, electric motors 
and generators, electric transformers, incandescent lamps, etc. 


Manufactures of Non-Metallic Minerals—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual 
bulletins as follows: Preliminary Summary on Manufactures of Non-Metallic Min- 
erals, Price 10 cents—(a) The Asbestos Mining Industry and the Asbestos Products 
Industry, Price 25 cents; (b) The Cement Industry, Price 25 cents; (c) Coke and Gas, 
Price 25 cents; (d) Glass (blown, cut, and ornamental, etc.), Price 15 cents; (e) 
Gypsum Mining and Gypsum Products Industry, Price 25 cents; (f) Lime, Price 
25 cents; (g) Petroleum Products, Price 50 cents; (h) Clay and Clay Products, 
Price 26 cents; (i) Salt, Price 26 cents; (j) Sand-Lime Brick, Price 15 cents; (k) Stone 
(primary, monumental, and ornamental), Price 60 cents; (1) Abrasives, Price 15 
cents; (m) Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Mineral Products (including carbon elec- 
trodes—gypsum products—mica products—non-metallic minerals, n.e.s.), Price 
16 cents. Non-Metallic Mineral Products (final summary), Price 10 cents. Special 
Report on the Consumption of Coke in Canada, Price 25 cents. Monthly Report 
on Coal and Coke Statistics, Price $1 per year. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Biennial Report, Price 60 cents. Annual bulletins 
as follows: Preliminary Summary on Chemicals and Allied Products, Price 18 cents— 
(a) Coal Tar Distillation, Price 15 cents; (b) Acids, Alkalis and Salts, Price 16 cents; 
(c) Compressed Gases, Price 15 cents; (d) Fertilizers, Price 15 cents; (e) Medicinal 
and Pharmaceutical Preparations, Price 25 cents; (f) Paints, Pigments and Varnishes, 
Price 26 cents; (g) Soaps, Washing Compounds, and Cleaning Preparations, Price 25 
cents; (h) Toilet Preparations, Price 25 cents; (1) Inks, Price 15 cents; (j) Adhesives, 
Price 15 cents; (k) Polishes and Dressings, Price 15 cents; (1) Hardwood Distillation, 
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PRODUCTION—concluded. 


VII. Manuracrurses—concluded. 
(9) Chemicals and Allied Products—concluded. 


Price 15 cents; (m) Miscellaneous Chemical Products (including boiler compounds— 
cellulose products—insecticides—sweeping compounds—disinfectants—matches— 
dyes and colours—chemical products, n.e.s.), Price 16 cents. Chemicals and Allied 
Products (final summary), Price 10 cents. Commodity bulletins on Sulphuric 
Acid, Ammonium Sulphate, etc. Special Reports—Fertilizer Trade in Canada, 
Price 25 cents; Directory of Chemical Industries in Canada as of Jan. 1, 1938, Price $1; 
Consumption of Chemicals in Municipal Waterworks in Canada, 1936 and 1937, 
Price 24 cents. 

(10) Miscellaneous Manufactures—General Report, Price 25 cents. Annual Bulletins as 
follows: (a):Brooms, Brushes and Mops, Price 15 cents; ( 5) Musical Instruments 
(including pianos, organs and phonographs) and Musical Instrument Materials and 
Parts, Price 15 cents; (c) Buttons, Price 15 cents; (d) Bed Springs and Mattresses, 
Price 16 cents; (e) Sporting Goods, Price 15 cents. 


(For statistics of water power and central electric stations, see under heading ‘‘Public Utilities’, 
p. 1090.) 


VIII. ConstRuctTIoNn. 


Building Permits—Monthly and Annual Record, Price $1 per year. _ Annual Report 
on the Construction Industry in Canada, Price 25 cents. Preliminary Report on 
Construction, Price 10 cents. 


EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)— 


(1) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, for the calendar year 1939 (showing sum- 
mary historical tables, analyses of current trends, detailed tables by items, group 
analyses according to component material, origin and degree of manufacture, and 
purpose, and comparisons of the volume of trade), Price $3. 


Condensed Preliminary Report of the Trade of Canada, for the calendar year 1939, 
Price 26 cents. 


(3) Monthly Report of the Trade of Canada (showing statistics of imports and exports 
by months and cumulative months), Price $2-50 per year, single copies 76 cents. 


Monthly bulletins on Trade Statistics as follows: (a) Abstract of Imports, Exports, 
and Duty Collected (by latest month, accrued period, and latest 12 months), Price 
75 cents per year; (6) Summary of Canada’s Imports (for latest month), Price 75 
cents per year; (c) Summary of Canada’s Exports (for latest month), Price 75 cents 
per year; (d) Canada’s Imports from Principal Countries (for latest month and 
accrued period), Price 75 cents per year; (e) Canada’s Domestic Exports to Principal 
Countries (for latest month and accrued period), Price 75 cents per year. The com- 
plete series in this section (4) may be obtained for $2 per year. 


Monthly Commodity Bulletins covering trade in specific Commodities for which 
there is need of timely statistical information. Particulars are available on 
application to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Special Trade Reports: (a) Trade of Canada with Pacific Countries (1932); (6) 
Canada-Belgium Trade, 1933; (c) Canada’s Imports of Commodities not produced 
in Canada, 1929-1933; (d) Canada-Austria Trade, 1934; (e) Canada-Germany Trade, | 
1934; (f) Trade of Germany (1939); (g) Trade of Scandinavia (1940). 


Note.—Subscription price for all Hiternal Trade Branch publications $16 per year. 


INTERNAL TRADE— 


1. RETA AND WHOLES ALE TRADE (See Vols. X and XI under ‘“‘Report of the Seventh 
Census,’’ p. 1082) :— 


(a) Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931:— 


Final Reports (printed )— Retail trade for the Dominion and the provinces, show- 
ing number of establishments, kinds of business, types of operation, full-time 
and part-time employees and wages, operating expenses, size of business, credit 
sales, forms of organization, capital invested, and sales by commodities; details 
for cities with populations of 30,000 and over by kinds of business, and types of 
operation, and by kinds of business for counties or census divisions and 
incorporated places with populations of 1,000andover. Retail Trade, Canada, 
Price 60 cents; Ontario, Price 60 cents; Quebec, Price 60 cents; similar reports 
for each of the other provinces, Price 25 cents each. Reports on wholesale trade 
similar in form and scope to the retail series. Wholesale Trade in Canada, 
Price 25 cents; similar reports for each of the five economic divisions of the . 
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INTERNAL TRADE—concluded. 
1. Rerar AND WHOLESALE ‘TRADE—concluded. 
Final Reports (printed)—concluded. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


2. PRic 


country, Price 25 cents each. Census of Canada, 1931, Vol. X—comprises the mer- 
chandising statistics contained in the retail series together with an analysis 
of results and special tables showing commodity sales; Vol. XI—comprises 
(1) statistics on retail services contained in the retail trade series, (2) all sta- 
tistics on wholesale trade, (3) special sections dealing with retail chains, hotels, 
and distribution of sales of manufacturing plants, (4) analysis of results. Price, 
Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents for each volume. 


Annual Reports (processed )—Estimates of the total retail and wholesale trade, 
by provinces and by kinds of business. Retail Trade in Canada, Price 25 cents. 
Separate reports for the five economic divisions, Price 10 cents each. Wholesale 
Trade in Canada and the Provinces, Price 10 cents. Miscellaneous Results on 
Retail Trade (stocks, payroll, accounts outstanding), Price 10 cents. Similar 
report on wholesale trade, Price 10 cents. Retail Chains in Canada, Price 25 
cents. Food Chains in Canada, Price 10 cents. Motion Picture Theatres, 
Price 25 cents. Power Laundries and Cleaning and Dyeing Establishments, 
Price 25 cems. Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment; Price 15 cents. 
Sales.of Motor Vehicles and Motor Vehicle Financing (summary of monthly 
series), Price 25 cents. 
Monthly Reports—Monthly Indexes of Wholesale Sales, Monthly Indexes of 
Retail Sales, Monthly Indexes of Country General Store Sales, Current Trends 
in Food Distribution, Monthly Financing of Motor Vehicle Sales, Monthly 
Sales of New Motor Vehicles. Price $1 per year for each publication; the two last- 
named (together) $1-50 per year. 
Special Reports—Consumer Market Data (summary report bringing together 
ata on population, production, wholesale and retail trade, and other factors 
useful to the market investigator; figures given by counties or census divisions 
and, wherever possible, for places of 2,000 population or more), Price 50 cents. 
Summary of Monthly Indexes of Retail Sales, 1929-39, Price 25 cents. Sum- 
mary of Monthly Indexes of Wholesale Sales, 1935-39, Price 10 cents. Special 
reports giving analyses of operating results for the following kinds of retail 
business: hardware stores, food stores, drug stores, clothing and shoe stores, 
filling stations and garages, country general stores, Price 15 cents each. Motor 
Vehicle Retailing, 1937 (showing number of new and used vehicles sold for 
counties and larger centres of population), Price 25 cents. 
ES STATISTICS. 


Annual Reports—Prices and Price Indexes [including commodity wholesale and 


retail price index data for Canada and other countries, securities (common 
stocks in Canada and United States, mining stocks, preferred stocks, bond 
prices and yields, and foreign exchange), prices and index numbers of street 
car rates, hospital charges, manufactured and fuel gas, electric light rates, 
telephone rates, and wholesale prices of imports and exports], Price 25 cents. 
Preliminary Summary of Price Movements, 1939. 


Quarterly Report—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living in 


Canada, British Empire and Foreign Countries, Price 25 cents per year. 


Monthly Report—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living in Canada— 


Security Prices—Exchange Rates, Price $1 per year. 


Weekly Reports—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (including data for general 


wholesale prices, and industrial material prices), Price $1 per year. Security 
Prices and Foreign Exchange, Price $1-59 per year, single copies 10 cents. 


Special Report—Index numbers of Canadian Farm Cost of Living, 1939, Price 


25 cents. 


Subscription price for the complete series of Prices Reports, $2. 
3. BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CAPITAL MOVEMENTS, AND INTERNATIONAL 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
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INVESTMENTS. 


Annual Reports—The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1925-1937 
(current international transactions in goods, gold, and services, and movements 
of capital), Price 25 cents. The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
Revised Statement, 1938, and Preliminary Statement, 1939, Price 15 cents. 
British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada and Canadian Capital Invested 
Abroad, 1926-1936, Price 25 cents. British and Foreign Direct Investments in 
Canada and Canadian Direct Investments Abroad, 1937, Price 50 cents. 
Monthly Report—Sales and Purchases of Securities Between Canada and Other 
Countries, Price $1 per year, single copies 10 cents. 

Special Report—The Canadian Balance of Internationa! Payments—A Study 
of Methods and Results (printed), Price $1. 
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TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS, AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 


(1) Railways and Tramways.—Annual Reports: (a) Railway Statistics, Price 50 cents; 
(b) Electric Railway Statistics, Price 25 cents; (c) Loeation of Railway Mileages, 
Price 10 cents; (d) Summary of Monthly Railway Traffic Reports, Price 25 cents; 
(e) Canadian National Railways, 1923-1938, Price 20 cents; (f) Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 1923-1938, Price 20 cents. Monthly Reports: (a) Railway Revenues, 
Expenses, Incomes, and Operating Statistics, Price 60 cents; (b) Freight Traffic 
of Railways, Price 50 cents. Weekly Report: Car Loadings of Revenue Freight, 
Price $1-50 per year. Special Report: Index Numbers of Railway Freight Rates, 
Price 25 cents. Subscription price for all railway reports, $3 per year. 

(2) Express.—Annual Report on Express Statistics, Price 25 cents. 

(3) Telegraphs.—Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics, Price 25 cents. 

(4) Telephones——Annual Report on Telephone Statistics, Price 25 cents. 

(5) Water Transportation.—(a) Annual Report on Canal Statistics, Price 25 cents; (b) 
Monthly Report on Canal Statistics, Price 50 cents. 

(6) Shipping.—Annual Report of Arrivals and Departures of Vessels for Canadian 
Ports, Price 25 cents. 

(7) Electric Stations—(a) Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada, 
Price 25 cents; (b) Report on Index Numbers of Electric Light Rates, Price 25 cents; 
(c) Report on use of Electric Energy in Industries, Price 25 cents; (d) Monthly Report 
on Electric Energy Generated, Price 50 cents. Subscription price for all central electric 
station reports, $1 per year. 

(8) Motor Vehicles—(a) Annual Report on Motor Vehicle Registrations, Price 10 cents; 
(6) Annual Report on Highway Mileage Open for Traffic, Construction, and Expend- 
itures on Construction and Maintenance, Price 26 cents. 


(9) Civil Aviation Quarterly Report—Operating Statistics (starting 1940), Price 10 
cents. Annual Report, Price 26 cents. 


Norte.—Subscription price for all Transportation, Communications, and Public Utilities Branch publications, 
$5 per year. 


FINANCE— 


THE Pusrtic Dest or CANADA, DOMINION, PROVINCIAL, AND Municipat, 1934, 1936, 
1937 and 1938 (1935 out of print), Price 25 cents. 


PROVINCIAL Pusiic FINANCE. 
(1) Financial Statistics of Provincial Governments.—(a) 1921 to 1937, including special 
summaries and analyses (1923, 1924, and 1927-31 out of print), Price 25 cents; 
(b) aoe Indebtedness of Provinces—special analysis, 1916 to 1930 (out of 
print). 
Municipal FINANCE. 
(1) Statistics of Cities and Towns.—(a) Urban Municipalities Having a Population 
of 10,000 and Over, 1919 and 1920; (b) 1925 to 1937 (1925 and 1928 out of print), 
Price 25 cents; (c) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 3,000 to 10,000, 
1919; (d) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 1,000 to 3,000, 1920; 
f e€ Eda Municipalities Having Populations of 5,000 and Over, and 1,000 to 
(2) Assessment Valuations; Analysis by Classes of Municipalities.—(a) 1919 to 1923; 
(b) 1924 to 1937, Price 25 cents. 


(3) Bonded Indebtedness by Classes of Urban and Rural Municipalities.—(a) 1919 to 
1937 (1919-23 out of print), Price 25 cents. 


(4) Municipal Taz Levies and Receipts.—Historical Analysis, 1913-37, Price 25 cents. 
Crviu SERVICE STATISTICS OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT. 

(a) Numbers of Personnel and Salary Expenditure for the Month of January, 
1912-1924 (Special Report—out of print); (o) Numbers of Personnel and Salary 
Expenditures by Months, Price 25 cents—(1) 1925-31; (2) 1932-34; (3) 1935-36; 
(4) 1937-39. 

JUSTICE— 
Criminal Statistics —Annual Report (Covering convictions, sentences, prison statistics, 
police statistics, pardons, appeals, commutations, and executions), Price 50 cents. 
EDUCATION— 


Survey of Education in Canada (1921-36), includes a bibliography of Canadian studies — 
in education and a directory of Dominion and provincial associations in the field of 
sauatn isinee 1932) and an index of Canadian education periodicals (since 1934), 
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- EDUCATION—concluded. 


Biennial Survey of Education’in Canada, 1936-38, published as three separate volumes, 
viz.: (1) Elementary and Secondary Education in Canada, 1936-38, includes a 
directory, bibliography, and index of periodicals, 115 pp., Price 50 cents. (2) Higher 
Education in Canad, 1936-38, includes enrolment, graduates and staff for the years 
since 1921, scholarships in Canadian universities, supply and demand in the pro- 
fessions in Canada, bibliography on higher education in Canada, 98 pp., Price 
85 cents. (3) Survey of Libraries in Canada, 1936-38, lists the public, university, 
college and professional school, government, technical society, hospital, and other 
special libraries with their addresses, size, etc., and includes a bibliography of 
“Recent Publications on Canadian Libraries’’, 98 pp., Price 35 cents. 


Report of Dominion-Provincial Conference on School Statistics, 1920, 1936.—A statement of 
the recommendations for increased comparability and usefulness in school statistics, 
resulting from discussion among officials of the Provincial Departments of Education 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Free. 


SpecrAL EDUCATIONAL BULLETINS.— 


(1) Assistance to Schools from Museums and Art Galleries.—Describes the practice 
in Canada. Price 16 cents. 


(2) Teachers’ Salaries in Siz Provinces, 1987.—Shows the salary distribution separately 
for rural, village, town, and city schools of each province, and for the larger cities 
individually. Price 15 cents. 


(3) The Size Factor in One-Room Schools—Compares differences in pupil progress, 
teachers, and costs in small and large schools. Price 15 cents. 


(4) Museums in Canada.—A first report on Canadian museums, including art galleries. 
Includes a classified directory. Price 25 cents. 


(5) University and College Revenues, 1921-39.—Summary statistics showing trends over 
the 19-year period. Price 16 cents. 


(6) Teacher’s Salaries and Qualifications in Hight Provinces, 1939.—‘‘Qualifications”’ 
include certificates, experience, and tenure. Price 26 cents. 


Notre.—Subscription price for all Education Branch publications, $1 per year. 


- INSTITUTIONS— 


(1) Annual Report on Mental Institutions, 1938, Price 25 cents. (2) Directory of Hos- 
pitals, 1938, Price 25 cents. (3) Annual Report on Hospitals for the Sick, 1938, 
Price 25 cents. (4) Report on Penitentiaries, 1939, Price 25 cents. (5) Report on 
Charitable Institutions, 1936, Price 25 cents. (6) Report on Tuberculosis Institu- 
tions, 1987, Price 25 cents. 


GENERAL— 
REGULAR REPORTS— 


(1) National Wealth and Income.—Annual reports on: Estimates of the National Wealth 
of Canada, by Provinces, Industries, etc., Price 24 cents; Incomes Assessed for In- 
come War Tax, Price 25 cents. 


(2) Employment.—Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment (with Index Num- 
bers of Employment by Economic Areas, Cities, and Industries), Price $1 per year. 


(3) Commercial Failures —Monthly and Annual Reports, Price 50 cents per year. 


(4) Bank Debits —Monthly and Annual Reports of Bank Debits to Individual Accounts 
at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, Bank Clearings and the Equation of 
Exchange, Price 50 cents per year. 


(5) Business Statistics —The Monthly Review of Business Statistics—a statistical 
summary with charts, text, and tables covering 1,400 factors on current economic 
conditions in Canada, Price $1 per year. Special Supplements, Price 25 cents each— 
Twelve Years of the Economic Statistics of Canada, 1919-30; Monthly Indexes of the 
Physical Volume of Business in Canada, 1919-32; Original Monthly Statistics of 
Chief Economic Importance, 1919-33; Recent Economic Tendencies in Canada, 1919- 
1934. Economic Fluctuations in Canada During the Post-War Period. Business 
Conditions in Canada in Elapsed Months of Current Year (monthly), Price $1 per 
year. 


(6) Divorce.—Annual Report, Price 10 cents. 

(7) Liquor Control.—Annual Report on the Control and Sale of Liquor, Price 25 cents. 
(8) Tourist Trade-—Annual Report, Price 25 cents. 
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GENERAL—concluded. 
REGULAR REPORTS—concluded. 


(9) The Canada Year Book.—The official statistical annual of the physiography, re- 
sources, history, institutions, and social and economic conditions of the Dominion, 
with a statistical summary of the progress of Canada, maps, diagrams, etc., Price 
$1-50. 


Contents: I. Physical Characteristics of Canada (geographical features; geological 
formation; seismology; flora; fauna; natural resources; climate and meteorology). 
II. History and Chronology. III. Constitution and Government (constitution 
and general government of Canada; provincial and local government in Canada; 
parliamentary representation in Canada; representatives of Canada in other 
countries; representatives of other countries in Canada; Canada and the League 
of Nations). IV. Population (growth and distribution). V. Vital Statistics. 
VI. Immigration. VII. Survey of Production. VIII. Agriculture. IX. For- 
estry. X%. Fur Resources and Fur Production. XI. Fisheries. XII. Mines and 
Minerals. XIII. Water Powers. XIV. Manufactures. XV. Construction. 
XVI. External Trade. XVII. Internal Trade. XVIII. Transportation and 
Communications (government control over transportation and communications; 
railways; road transportation; waterways; air navigation; wire communica- 
tions; radio communications; the post office; the press). XhIX. Labour and 
Wages. XX. Prices. XM XI. Public Finance (Dominion public finance; pro- 
vincial public finance; municipal public finance; national wealth and income). 
XXII. Currency and. Banking; Miscellaneous Commercial Finance. XXIII. 
Insurance (and Government annuities). XXIV. Commercial Failures. X XV. 
Education and Research. X XVI. Public Health and Related Institutions. 
XXVIII. Judicial and Penitentiary Statistics. X® XVIII. Miscellaneous Ad- 
ministration (public lands; national defence; public works; etc.). X XIX. 
Sources of Official Statistical and Other Information Relative to Canada. 
XXX. The Annual Register (Dominion legislation; principal events of the 
year; extracts, re official appointments, commissions, etc., from the Canada 
Gazette). Appendices. 


[Issues of the Canada Year Book for 1920, 1921, 1924, 1926, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1934-35, 
and 1939, are available.] 


(10) Canada.—The Official Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent Progress 
(published annually), Price 26 cents. 


(11) The Daily News Bulletin.—A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form, and listing the reports issued each day 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Price $1-50 per year. 


(12) The Weekly News Bulletin—A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form, and listing the reports issued each week 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Price $1 per year. 


(13) A Fact a Day about Canada.—A monthly compilation of daily facts, particule 
useful in school work, Price 25 cents per year. 


SpectaL REPoRTS— 


(1) The Prairie Provinces in Their Relation to the National Economy of Canada.—A sta- 
tistical study of their social and economic condition in the twentieth century, 
Price 50 cents. 


(2) Index Numbers of Farm Living Costs, 1913-19388, and Farm Living Expenditures, 
1934, Price 25 cents. 


(3) Comparison of Wage-Earner Family Expenditures in Twelve Cities, Price 10 cents. 
(Also separate releases for each of the twelve cities, Price 10 cents each.) 


(4) Expenditures for Health Maintenance, Price 10 cents. 
(5) Wage-Earner Family Composition in Relation to Expenditure, Price 26 cents. 


(6) Wage-Earner Family Food Purchases for One Week (between October 3 and November 10, 
1938), Price 25 cents. 


(7) Housing Accommodation and Living Expenditures of Owner and Tenant Wage-Earner 
Families, Price 26 cents. 


(8) Canadian Farm Family Living Expenditures, 1938, Price 16 cents. 
(9) Nutritive Values of Wage-Earner Family Food Purchases, Price 26 cents. 


Note.—The complete service of all publications issued by the Bureau of Statistics (with the exception of news 
bulletins) may be obtained for a special rate of $80 per year. 
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Section 2.—Acts Administered by Dominion Departments. 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied by the 
Respective Departments. 


(Numbers within parentheses, unless otherwise indicated, denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927—R.S.C., 1927.) 


Note.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from the King’s Printer at prices of from 
10 cents to $1 per copy according to number of pages. 


_Agriculture.— Department of Agriculture (4); Experimental Farm Stations (61); 
Dairy Industry (45); Cold Storage (25); Seeds (185); Feeding Stuffs (67); Live Stock Pedi- 
gree (121); Live Stock and Live Stock Products (120); Animal Contagious Diseases (6); 
Meat and Canned Foods (77); Destructive Insect and Pest (47); Fertilizers (69); Section 235, 
Criminal Code (Race-Track Betting) (36); Inspection and Sale (100); Maple Sugar Industry 
(1930, c. 80); Pest Control Products (5); Hay and Straw Inspection (1932-33, c. 26); Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation (1935, c. 23); Fruit, Vegetables, and Honey (1935, e. 62). 


Auditor General.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit (1931, c. 27). 


ewe ae Commission.—Civil Service (22), as amended (1929, c. 38; 1932, c. 40; 
suet )k 


External Affairs.— Department of External Affairs Act (65). 


Finance.—Appropriation; Bank (1934, c. 24); Bank of Canada (1934, c. 43; 1936, c. 
22; 1938, c. 42); Bills of Exchange (16) and (1934, c. 17); Board of Audit (10); Canadian 
Farm Loan (66) and (1934, c. 46; 1935, c. 16); Canadian Fisherman’s Loan (1935, c. 52); 
Canadian National Railways Refunding (1938, c. 22); Canadian National Railways Financ- 
ing and Guarantee (1939, c. 38); Central Mortgage Bank (1938, c. 40); Civil Service Super- 
annuation (24); Consolidated Revenue and Audit (1931, c. 27); Currency (40); Dept. of Fin- 
ance and Treasury Board (71) and (1931, c. 48); Exchange Fund (1935, c. 60); Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement (1934, c. 58; 1935, ec. 20 and 61; 1938, c. 47); Federal District Com- 
mission (1927, c. 55; 1928, ec. 26); Home Improvement Loans Guarantee (1937, c. 11); Interest 
(102); Municipal Improvements Assistance (1938, c. 33); National Housing (1938, c. 49); 
Old Age Pensions (156) and (1931, c. 42; 1987, c. 13); Penny Bank (13) and (1932-33, c. 51); 
Provincial Subsidies (192); Quebec Savings Banks (14) and (1934, c. 39); Saskatchewan 
Seed Grain Loans Guarantee (1936, c. 9); Seed Grain Loans Guarantee (1937, c. 39; 1988, 
c. 13); Special War Revenue (in part) (179) and (1928, c. 50; 1934, c. 42); Gold Export (1932, 
c. 33; 1935, c. 21); Tariff Board (1931, c. 55); Winding-Up (213). Not regularly administered 
by the Department but under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Finance: Escheats (58); 
Money Lenders (135); Pawnbrokers (152); Satisfied Securities (184). 


Fisheries.— Fisheries (1932, c. 42; 1934, c. 6; 1935, c. 5); Fish Inspection (72); Meat and 
Canned Foods (77) and (1934, c. 38; 1935, c. 31, so far as it relates to fish and shellfish); Deep- 
Sea Fisheries (74); Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery (Convention) (1937, c. 36); Pelagic Seal- 
ing (1938, c. 39); Customs and Fisheries Protection (48) so far as it relates to fisheries; Navig- 
able Waters Protection (140, in part); Act respecting Sockeye Salmon Fisheries Convention 
(1930, c. 10). Salt Fish Board (1939, c. 51). The Fisheries Research Board Act (1937, c. 31) 
is also administered by the Minister of Fisheries. 


Insurance.— Department of Insurance (1932, c. 45); Canadian and British Insurance 
Companies (1932, c. 46; 1932-33, c. 32; 1934, cc. 27, 45; 1936, c. 18; 1987, c. 5; 1938, c. 21; 1939, 
c. 10); Foreign Insurance Companies (1932, c. 47; 1934, c. 36; 19389, c. 18); Loan Companies 
(28) and (1934, c. 56); Trust Companies (29) and (1931, c. 57); Civil Service Insurance (23). 


Justice.—Department of Justice (106); Solicitor General (107); Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police (160); Supreme Court (85); Penitentiary (154); Prisons and Reformatories 
(163); Ticket of Leave (197); Extradition (37); Debts due to the Crown (1982, c. 18); Official 
Secrets (1939, c. 49). Such administration as may prove necessary at the hands of a 
Dominion officer devolves upon the Ministry of Justice in respect of the following statutes: 
Administration of Justice in the Yukon (1929, ce. 62); Admiralty (The Admiralty Act, 1934, 
ce. 31); Canada Evidence (59); Criminal Code (86); Exchequer Court (84); Fugitive Offenders 
(81); Identification of Criminals (388); Judges (105); Juvenile Delinquents (1929, c. 46); 
Petition of Right (158); Tobacco Restraint (199); Marriage and Divorce (127); Divorce 
(Ontario, 1980, c. 14); Divorce Jurisdiction (1980, c. 15). 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—Public Printing and Stationery (162); 
The Publication of Statutes (2). 
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Labour.—Labour Department (111); Conciliation and Labour (110); Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation (112); Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons, 1900; Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour (1935, c. 39); Employment Offices Co-ordination (57); Tech- 
nical Education (193) as amended (1929, c. 8; 1934, c. 9; 1939, c. 8); Vocational Education (1931, 
c. 59); Government Annuities (7) and (1931, c. 33); Combines Investigation (26) as amended 
(1935, c. 54; 1937, ec. 23); White Phosphorous Matches (128); Unemployment Relief (1930, 
c. 1); Unemployment and Farm Relief (1931, c. 58); Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Continuance (1932, c. 13); Relief (1932, c. 36); Relief (1932-33, c. 18); Relief (1934, c. 15); 
Relief (1935, c. 13); Unemployment Relief and Assistance (1936, c. 15) as amended (1936, 
c. 46); Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance (1937, c. 44) Unemployment and Agri- 
cultural Assistance (1938, c. 25); Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance (1939, c. 26); 
Youth Training (1939, c. 35). 


Mines and Resources.—Lake of the Woods Control Board (1921, c. 10); Explosives 
(62); Forest Reserves and Parks (78); Geology and Mines (83); Seed Grain (87); Seed 
Grain Sureties (88); The Immigration Act (93); The Chinese Immigration Act (95); Indian 
Act (98); Irrigation (104); Dominion Lands (113); Public Lands. Grants (114); Ordnance 
and Admiralty Lands (115); Railway Belt (116); Dominion Lands Survey (117); Lands 
Titles (118); Manitoba Supplementary Provisions (124); Migratory Birds Convention (130); 
Northwest Game (141); Northwest Territories (142); Reclamation (175); Saskatchewan 
and Alberta Roads (180); Soldier Settlement (188); Dominion Water Power (210); Railway 
Belt Water (211); Yukon (215); Yukon Placer Mining (216); Yukon Quartz Mining (217); 
St. Regis Islands (1927, c. 37); An Act respecting certain Debts due the Crown (1927, c. 51); 
Domestic Fuel (1927, c. 52); Lac Seul Conservation (1928, c. 32); An Act respecting Water 
Power in Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, (1929, c. 61); Alberta Natural Resources 
(1930, c. 8); Manitoba Natural Resources (1930, c. 29); National Parks (1930, c. 33); Railway 
Belt and Peace River Block (1930, c. 37); Saskatchewan Natural Resources (1930, c. 41); 
Refunds (Natural Resources) (1932, c. 35). 


National Defence.—Department of National Defence (136); Naval Service (139); 
Naval Discipline; Militia (132); Militia Pension (133); Royal Military College (1928, c. 7); 
Official Secrets (1939, c. 49); Army; Regimental Debts; Aeronautics (8); Air Force; Visiting 
Forces (British Commonwealth), 1933 (1932-33, c. 21). 


National Revenue.—Customs Tariff (44); Customs (42); Canada Shipping (in part) 
(186); Animal Contagious Diseases (in part) (6); Destructive Insect and Pest (in part) (47); 
Export (63); Copyright (in part) (32); Petroleum and Naphtha (159); Excise (60); Special 
War Revenue, 1915 (179); Income War Tax, 1917 (97); Pest Control Products (in part) (5); 
Customs and Fisheries Protection (in part) (43); Explosives (in part) (62); Fertilizers (in 
part) (69); Food and Drugs (in part) (76); Fruit, Vegetables, and Honey (in part) (1935, 
c. 62); Inspection and Sale (in part) (100); Meat and Canned Foods (in part) (77); Opium and 
Narcotic Drug (in part) (144); Precious Metals Marking (in part) (84); Patent and Proprietary 
Medicine (in part) (151); Quarantine (in part) (168); Seeds (in part) (185); Weights and Meas- 
ures (in part) (212). 


Pensions and National Health.—Pensions: Department of Pensions and National 
Health (Part I) (1928, c. 39); War Veterans’ Allowance (1930, c. 48, and amendments); 
Veteran’s Assistance Commission (1936, c. 47); Pension (157 and amendments); Returned 
Soldiers’ Insurance (1920, c. 54, and amendments). The two latter Acts are adjudicated 
upon by the Canadian Pension Commission. National Health: Department of Pensions 
and National Health (Part II) (1928, c. 39); Quarantine (168); Public Works Health (91); 
Leprosy (119); Canada Shipping (Part V); Sick Mariners and Marine Hospitals (1934, c. 44); 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine (151); Opium and Narcotic Drug (1929, c. 49, and amend- 
ments); Food and Drugs (including honey) (76 and amendments). 


Post Office.—Post Office (161); Special War Revenue (in part) (179). 
Public Archives.—Public Archives (8). 


Public Works.—Expropriation (64); Ferries (68); Government Harbours, Piers and 
Breakwaters (Section 5) (89); Navigable Waters Protection (Part I) (140); Public Works 
(166); Government Works Toll (167); Railway (Section 248) (170); Dry Dock Subsidies 
(191); Telegraphs (194); National Art Gallery (1913, c. 33); Act Regulating Vehicular Traffic 
on Dominion Property (1930, c. 47). 


Secretary of State.—Companies (1934, c. 33) as amended; Naturalization (138); Patents 
(1935, c. 32); Copyright (82) as amended; Unfair Competition (1932, c. 38); Canada Tem- 
perance (196); Boards of Trade (19) as amended; Ticket of Leave (197) as amended; Trade 
Unions (202); Companies’ Creditors Arrangement (1932-33, c. 36); Canadian Nationals 
(21); Department of State (189); Translation Bureau (1934, c. 25); Treaties of Peace; Timber 
Marking (198) and (19380, c. 45); Trade Mark and Design (201) and (1928, c. 10);Public Officers 
(164); Shop Cards Registration (1938, c. 41); Bankruptcy (11) as amended (1932, c. 39); 
War Charities (1939, c. 10); Regulations respecting Trading with the Enemy (1939); The 
Patents, Designs, Copyright and Trade Mark (Emergency) Order (1939). 
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_ Trade and Commerce.—Canada Grain (1930, c. 5; 1932-33, cc. 9, 24; 1934, c. 26); Elec- 
tricity and Fluid Exportation (54); Electricity Inspection (55); Electric Units (56); Gas 
Inspection (82); Inland Water Freight Rates (208); Precious Metals Marking (84) and (1928 c. 
40; 1929, c. 53); Statistics (190); Weights and Measures Inspection (212); Act to place Canadian 
Coal used in the Manufacture of Iron or Steel on a Basis of Equality with Imported Coal 
(1930, ce. 6); Water Meters (209); Research Council (177); Canadian Wheat Board (1935, 
c. 53); Dominion Trade and Industry Commission (1935, c. 59); National Film (1939, c. 20); 
Grain Futures (1939, ¢.31). 


_ Transport.—Canada Shipping (1934, c. 44); Government Harbours and Piers (89); 
Live Stock Shipping (122); Maritime Conventions (126); Navigable Waters Protection 
(Part II) (140); Government Vessels Discipline (203); The Water-Carriage of Goods, 1936 
(1936, c. 49); United States Wreckers (214); Belleville Harbour Commission (1889, c. 35); 
Hamilton Harbour Commission (1912, c. 98); North Fraser Harbour Commission (1913, 
c. 162); New Westminster Harbour Commission (1913, c. 158); Trenton, Ontario, Harbour 
Commission (1922, c. 50); Toronto Harbour Commission (1911, c. 26); Winnipeg and St. 
Boniface Harbour Commission (1912, c. 55); National Harbours Board (1936, c. 42); Cana- 
dian Broadcasting (1936, c. 24); Department of Transport (171) as amended (1936 c. 34); 
Government Railways (173); Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island Railways Employees’ 
Provident Fund (1907, c. 22); National Transcontinental Railway (1903, c. 71); Canadian 
National Railways (172); Government Employees’ Compensation (30); Canadian National 
Steamships (1927, c. 29); Maritime Freight Rates (79); Canadian National-Canadian Pacific 
(1933, c. 33) as amended (1936, c. 25); Railway (170); Trans-Canada Air Lines (1937, c. 43); 
Aeronautics (3); Transport, 1938 (1938, c. 53); Radio, 1938 (1938, c. 50); Carriage by Air, 
1939 (1939, c. 12); An Act Respecting the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Co. (1931, ¢. - 
19); An Act to declare certain works of the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Company 
to be for the general advantage of Canada (1931, c. 20). 


Section 3.—Publications of Dominion Departments. 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of the Dominion 
of Canadaas Compiled from Information Supplied by the Respective Departments. 


_  Nors.—A catalogue of the official publications of the Parliament and Government of Canada, stating prices, is 
she regularly once a year, with supplements when required; copies may be obtained from the King’s Printer, 
tawa. © 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports of the Minister, the Veterinary Director General, and 
Progress Reports of the Dominion Agrostologist, 1934-36, Dominion Animal Husbandman, 
1930-36, Dominion Apiarist, 1934-36, Dominion Bacteriologist, 1937, Dominion Botanist, 
1935-37, -Dominion Cerealist, 1934-37, Dominion Chemist, 1934-86, Dominion Field Hus- 
bandman, 1931-35, Dominion Horticulturist 1931-33, Dominion Poultry Husbandman, 
1934-36, Economic Fibre Production, 1934-36, Illustration Stations, 1934-38. Divisions 
of the Experimental Farms Service. Progress Reports covering the work conducted on the 
Experimental Farms and Stations located at Agassiz, B.C., 1931-35, Brandon, Man., 1931-36, 
Beaverlodge, Alta., 1931-36, Cap Rouge, Que., 1933-36, Charlottetown, P.E.I., 1932-36, 
Farnham, Que., 1931-35, Fort Vermilion, Alta., 1931-38, Fredericton, N.B., 1931-36, Harrow 
and Delhi, Ont., 1932-36, Indian Head and Sutherland, Sask, 1932-36, Indian Head, Sask., 
1931-36, Kapuskasing, Ont., 1931-36, Kentville, N.S., 1931-36, Lacombe, Alta., 1932-36, 
L’Assomption, Que., 1930-36, Lennoxville, Que., 1931-36, Lethbridge, Alta., 1931-36, Many- 
berries, Alta., 1927-36, Morden, Man., 1931-37, Nappan, N.S., 1932-36, Regina, Sask., 1931- 
36, Rosthern, Sask., 1931-86, Saanichton, B.C., 1932-36, Scott, Sask., 1931-36, Ste. Anne de 
la Pocatiére, Que., 1931-36, Summerland, B.C., 1932-36, Summerside Fox Ranch, P.E.I., 
1931-34, Swift Current, Sask., 1931-36, Windermere, B.C., 1931-36. Bulletins and circulars 
of the Experimental Farms Service and Science Service on a great variety of agricultural 
subjects, including publications of the following Divisions: Field Husbandry; Animal Hus- 
bandry; Horticulture; Cereal; Chemistry; Forage Plants; Botany; Entomology and Animal 
Pathology; Poultry; Tobacco; Economic Fibre; Bacteriology; Bees; and Illustration Stations. 
Bulletins and circulars from the various Divisions of the Production Service and Marketing 
Service including publications of the Dairy Products Division relating to the dairying and 
cold storage industries in Canada, the making of butter and cheese, dairying experiments, co- 
operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, circulars, etc., of the Live Stock and Live Stock Pro- 
ducts Division on cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry, marketing of eggs, wool, etc. Bulletins 
of the Health of Animals Division with regulations as to: contagious abortion; rabies; 
sheep scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; glanders; hog cholera; tuberculosis; foot-and-mouth 
disease; quarantine; and meat inspection. Bulletins and reports of the Plant Products 
Division as to seed-testing, the production and use of seed grains, the Seed Control Act, 
the Feeding Stuffs Act, and the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and circulars of the Plant Pro- 
tection Division and instructions to importers of nursery stock. Bulletins and reports of 
the Fruit and Vegetable Division relating to the marketing of fruits and vegetables and 
their preservation, the Fruit and Honey Act, and the Maple Sugar Industry Act. 
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A pamphlet entitled ‘‘List of Publications’’ contains a list of the publications of the 
Department, numbering more than 300. ‘These publications include reports, bulletins, 
and circulars on field crops, live stock, dairying, orchard and garden, animal, insect, and 
plant diseases, bee-keeping, poultry, and miscellaneous topics. With few exceptions, the 
publications of the Department are free on application to its Publicity and Extension 
Division. 

Auditor General.—Annual Report. 


Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlet con- 
taining Judgments, Orders, Regulations, and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 


Civil Service Commission.— Annual Report. Regulations of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The Classification of the Civil Service of Canada. Examinations for Clerks, Steno- 
graphers, and Typists. Examinations for Customs Service. Examinations for Postal Ser- 
vice. Examinations for Junior Trade Commissioners. Positions exempted from the 
Civil Service Act. ‘‘Sample Examination Papers’? may be obtained from the King’s 
Printer for 25 cents. 


External Affairs.— Annual Report. Annual Treaty Series. British and Foreign Govern- 
ment Representatives in Canada. Report of the Canadian Delegates to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 


Finance.— Annual Report on the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada. Monthly 
Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. Reprint of the Budget Speech 
of the Minister of Finance. Report on the Administration of Old Age Pensions in Canada. 
‘Report on the Operation of the Municipal Improvements Assistance Act, 1988. 


Fisheries.— (Publications marked * are available in both English and French editions.) 
*Annual Report, including Fish Culture Report. Annual Statistical Report (contains 
both English and French sections). Fish Culture Report. Popular Account of a Number of 
Canadian Fishes—A. Halkett. *Canada’s Fisheries. Map of the Atlantic Coast Provinces 
showing the Inshore and Deep-Sea Fishing Grounds. Statistics of the Haddock Fishery in 
North American Waters—A. W. H. Needler. Statistics of the Catch of Cod off the East 
Coast of North America, 1926—O. E. Sette. Statistics of the Mackerel Fishery off the East 
Coast of North America, 1804 to 1930—O. E. Sette and A. W. H. Needler. Discoloration, 
Smut or Blackening of Canned Lobsters—Harrison and Hood. Historical Account of the 
Lobster-Canning Industry—R. H. Williams. Fish Canning in Canada (non-technical), 
(French only). *Fisheries News Bulletin (monthly). *The Salmon Fishery of British 
Columbia. Report on Fisheries Investigations in Hudson Bay, 1930. *Summary of the 
Report by Messrs. Cockfield, Brown and Company, Limited, on the Marketing of Canadian 
Fish and Fish Products. *Oyster Farming on the Atlantic Coast of Canada. *Hardening 
Mud Bottoms for Oyster Culture (mimeographed). *Factors in the Shipment of Live 
Lobsters from Eastern Nova Scotia. Investigations into the Natural History of the Herring 
—Hjort. *The Life of the Atlantic Salmon. *Proceedings No. 1 of the North American 
Council on Fishery Investigations, 1921-30, *Proceedings No. 2, 1931-33, and *Proceedings 
No. 3, 1934-1936. *Report of the Royal Commission Investigating the Fisheries of ine 
Maritime Provinces and the Magdalen Islands, 1927. The Storage of Oysters—A. W. 
Needler. Check List of the Fishes of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland, ‘ils: 
trated ($2)—A. Halkett. *100 Tempting Fish Recipes (fish cooking hints and recipes). 
*Memoranda (mimeographed) dealing with some methods of fish processing. *Memor- 
andum descriptive of some fish hatchery methods. Report on Markets for Dried and 
Pickled Fish—O. F. MacKenzie and F. Homer Zwicker. 


Note.—Publications of the Department of Fisheries are distributed at the discretion of the Department and 
ne ene for any papers should indicate the purposes for which they are desired. In some cases charges may be 
made. 


Insurance.— Quarterly Statement showing List of Registered Insurance Companies. 
Annual Abstract of Statements of Registered Insurance Companies (subject to correction). 
Annual Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and Miscellaneous), Vol. II (Life 
Companies and Fraternal Benefit Societies). Annual List of Securities held by Insurance, 
Trust and Loan Companies, with Department’s Valuation thereof. Annual Abstract of 
Statements of Loan, Small Loan and Trust Companies (subject to correction). Annual 
Report of Loan and Trust Companies. Annual Report of Small Loan Companies. Classi- 
geOR Gt Fire Insurance Risks. Table of Bond Values. Statistical Report of Fire Losses 
in Canada. 


_ SJustice.—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. Canadian Constitu- 
tional Decisions of the Judicial Committee, Price $8. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette (published 
weekly, with occasional supplements and extras), Price, in Canada and United States, 
$8 per annum payable in advance, single copies 20 cents each; other countries $10 per annum and 
265 cents per single copy. Judgments of the Board of Transport Commissioners, semi-monthly 
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§3 per annum, single copies, 20 cents. Canada Law Reports, published monthly, Price 
§6 per annum. Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927 (5 vols.), 8/0. Annual Statutes, 1928-39, 
$5 each. Acts, Public and ‘Private, with Amendments to date, 10 cents to $1 per copy. 
Canadian Postal Guide, $1, including supplements additional 26 cents. Parliamentary De- 
bates, ‘‘Hansard’’, issued daily during session (French and English), $3 per session each 
series ‘for House of Commons and Senate Debates; single copies, & cents. 


Nore.—Prices of blucbooks\a are in nearly every case printed upon the front cover and are based practically on 
cost. They may be ordered direct from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. A catalogue of official publications of the 
Parliament and Government of Canada is issued regularly once a year with supplements when required and copies 
may be obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Labour.—M onthly.—The Labour Gazette (published in English and French), Sub- 
seription price 20 cents per annum, postage prepaid, to subscribers in Canada, the United States 
of America, and Mexico, and $1 per annum, postage prepaid, to subscribers in all other countries. 
Annual. —Report of the Department of Labour (separate reprints are issued of the chapters 
dealing with the administration of the following statutes: Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; Government Annuities Act; Employment Offices Co-ordination Act; Technical Educa- 
tion Act; Combines Investigation Act; Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act; 
Youth Training Act). Report on Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada. Report on Prices 
in Canada and Other Countries. Report on Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries. Report on Labour Organization in Canada. Report on Labour Legislation in 
Canada (irom time to time there are issued consolidated reports, the most recent of which 
reproduces the text or a summary of all Dominion and provincial labour legislation in ex- 
istence at Dec. 31, 1937). General Reports—Report on Industry, Commerce, and the Pro- 
fessions in Canada (the most recent issue is for the year 1937). Report of Judicial Proceed- 
ings Respecting Constitutional Validity of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
and Amendments of 1910, 1918, and 1920. The Employment of Children and Young Persons 
in Canada. Trade Union Law in Canada. Final Report of the National Employment 
Commission. Training Canada’s Young Unemployed. Reports of Investigations under the 
Combines Investigation Act.—(1) Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Dis- 
tribution of Fruit and Vegetables in Western Canada, 1925; (2) Report of Registrar on Al- 
leged Combine Limiting Competition in the Marketing of New Brunswick Potatoes, 1925; 
(8) Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine in the Manufacture and Sale of Bread in the 
City of Montreal, 1926; (4) Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Distribution 
of Fruits and Vegetables Produced in Ontario, 1926; (5) Interim Report of Registrar on the 
Proprietary Articles Trade Association, an Alleged Combine of Wholesale and Retail 
Druggists and Manufacturers, Established to Fix and Maintain Resale Prices of Proprietary 
Medicines and Toilet Articles, 1926; (6) Report of Commissioner on the Proprietary Articles 
Trade Association, 1927; (7) Report of Commissioner on the Amalgamated Builders’ 
Council and Related Organizations, an Alleged Combine of Plumbing and Heating Con- 
tractors and Others in Ontario, 1929; (8) Report of Commissioner on the Electrical Esti- 
mators’ Association, an Alleged Combine of Electrical Contractors in the City of Toronto, 
1930; (9) Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine in the Bread-baking Industry in Canada, 
1931; (10) Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Motion Picture Industry in 
Canada, 1931; (11) Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine of Tobacco Manufacturers and 
Other Buyers of Raw Leaf Tobacco in Ontario, 1933; (12) Report of Registrar on Alleged 
Combine in the Importation and Distribution of British Anthracite Coal in Canada, 1933; 
(13) Report of Commissioner under the Inquiries Act on Anthracite Coal, 1937; (14) Report 
of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Tobacco Products in Alberta 
and Elsewhere in Canada, 1938; (15) Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the 
Manufacture and Sale of Paperboard Shipping Containers and Related Products, 1939; 
(16) Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine of Wholesalers and Shippers of Fruits 
and Vegetables in Western Canada, 1939. Bulletins in Industrial Relations Series.—(1) 
Joint Councils in Industry; (2) Report of a Conference on Industrial Relations Held at 
Ottawa in 1921; (3) Report of Joint Conference of the Building and Construction Industries 
in Canada, 1921; (5) Canada and the International Labour Conference; (7) Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1, Second Report; (8) Report of National Conference Regarding 
Winter Employment in Canada, 1924; (9) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, 
Third Report; (10) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, Fourth Report; (11) 
Government Intervention in Labour Disputes in Canada; (12) Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1, Fifth Report; (13) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, 
Sixth Report; (14) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, Seventh Report. 


Mines and Resources.— 


Norr.—The Department of Mines and Resources has published a large number of reports and maps dealing 
with the natural resources of Canada and applications for publications, other than the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment, should be addressed to the Director of the Branches concerned. Hereunder are listed the more important 
publications of the year 1939. Catalogues listing the complete series of reports will be furnished upon request. 


DEPARTMENTAL.—Annual Report of the Department of Mines and Resources for fiscal 
years. 
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Miners AND GEOLOGY Brancu.—Annual Report Separate Mines and Geology Branch. 
Bureau of Geology and Topography.—Memoir 215: Fossil Flora of Sydney Coal Field, by 
W. A. Bell; Memoir 210: Rice Lake-Gold Lake Area, Southeastern Manitoba, by Cc. H. 
Stockwell; Memoir 217: Laberge Map-area, Yukon, by H.S. Bostock and E. J. Lees; Memoir 
218: Mining Industry of Yukon, 1937, by H. S. Bostock. National Museum of Canada.— 
Bulletin 90: The Sarcee Indians of Alberta, by D. Jenness; Bulletin 91: Annual Report of the 
‘National Museum cr the Fiscal Year 1937-38. Bureau of Mines.—Limestones of Canada, 
P. IV, Ont., by M. F. Goudge; Comparative Pulverized Fuel, by C. E. Baltzer and E. 8. 
Malloch; Canadian Mineral Industry, 1937; Improving Properties of Clays and Shales. 
Explosives Division.—The Storage of Explosives; Report for the Calendar Year 1938. 


LANDS, PARKS AND Forests BRANcH.—Annual Report Separate Lands, Parks and For- 
ests Branch. Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs—Game Ordinance and 
Fur Export Tax Ordinance; Canada’s Reindeer Experiment. National Parks Bureau.— 
Jasper National Park—General Information Folder; Riding Mountain National Park; 
Guide to Fort Chambly; Kootenay, Yoho, Glacier, Mt. Revelstoke—General Information 
Folder; Banff National Park—General Information Folder; National Parks of Canada; 
Historic Sites of Canada (French); Catalogue of Motion Picture Films; Waterton Lakes 
National Park. Forest Service—(No. 2) White Spruce; (No. 53) Brown Stain in Sugar 
Maple; (No. 91) Forests of New Brunswick; (No. 92) Economic Aspects of the Forests and 
Forest Industries of Canada; (No. 54) The Strength of Eastern Canadian Spruce Timbers 
in Sizes Shipped to the United Kingdom; (No. 56) The Preservative Treatment of Fence- 
Posts; (No. 95) The Penetration into Wood of Cooking Liquors and other Media; Forestry 
Lessons; Canada’s Forests. 


SURVEYS AND ENGINEERING BRANcH.—Annual Report Separate Sian and Engineering 
Branch. Dominion Observatories —Saturday Evening Program—July, August, September; 
Vol. XII, No. 18—Bibliography of Seismology, Price 25 cents; Vol. VII, No. 6—The Cal- 
culation of Rotating Factors for Eclipsing Binaries, Price 40 cents; Vol. ake No. 19—Biblio- 
graphy of Seismology, Price 25 cents; Vol. VII, No. 3—The Definitive Orbit of the Spec- 
trographic Binary Beta Arietis, Price 25 cents; Vol. VII, No. 4—The Spectroscopic Orbit of 
H. D. 195986, Price 60 cents; Vol. VII, No. 5—One Hundred and Thirty-two New Variable 
Stars in Five Globular Clusters, Price 50 cents; Saturday Evening Program—October, 
November, December; Vol. XI, No. 4—Gravity Determinations in 1936, Price 25 cents; 
Vol. VII, No. 7—The Spectrographie Orbit of Boss 3511; Saturday Evening Program— 
January, February, March; Vol. XII, No. 20—Bibliography of Seismology, Price 25 cents; 
Saturday Evening Program—dApril, May, June. Hydrographic and Map Service.—Tide 
Tables for: Atlantic Coast, Price 25 cents; Prince Rupert; Halifax and Sydney; Saint John; 
Quebec and Father Point; Charlottetown; Vancouver and Sand Heads, Price 10 cents each; 
Pacific Coast, Price 25 cents; British Columbia Pilot, Price $1; Catalogue of Maps and Pub- 
lications; Supplement No. 2—(St. Lawrence River Pilot). Water and Power Bureau.— 
Water Resources Paper No. 78—Pacific Drainage, 1932-33 and 1933-34. Geodetic Service.— 
No. 59—The Transfer of Geodetic Data from One Ellipsoid to Another, Price $1-50; Reports 
of International Association No. 75. - 


National Defence.— Annual Report; List of Officers, Defence Forces of Canada, Naval, 
Military, and Air Services; Canadian Navy List; Naval.General Orders; General Orders, 
Militia; Militia Orders; Air Regulations; Air Force General Orders. 


National Research Council.—A list of 773 publications issued by the National Re- 
search Council, 1918-38, is available for free distribution on request. Supplements to this 
list give the total number of publications issued to May, 1940as915. This list includes An- 
nual Reports of the Council; Technical Reports Nos. 1-18; Bulletins Nos. 1-19; Mimeographed 
Reports not hitherto listed as Council publications; Papers reprinted from the Canadian 
Journal of Research which contain (i) Reports of experimental work carried on in the Na- 
tional Research Laboratories, (ii) Reports of work done elsewhere with financial assistance 
from the National Research Council. All of these reports have been arranged in chrono- 
logical order of publication and numbered in sequence. This new series of publications is 
preceded by the letters ‘‘N.R.C. No. 

The Canadian Journal of Retecrch has not been included in the N.R.C. No. series. 
Established as a medium for the publication in Canada of the results of original scientific 
research carried on in the Dominion, the Canadian Journal of Research is now published in 
four sections: A—Physical Sciences; B—Chemical Sciences; C—Botanical Sciences; D— 
Zoological Sciences. “The Journal has a wide circulation and is to be found in the leading 
scientific libraries of the world. From its inception in May, 1929, to the end of Volume 12 
in June, 1935, the Journal was issued in a single volume each month. Copies of these 12 vol- 
umes unbound are available at $1-50 each. An index of volumes 1-12 is available at $1. From 
July, 1935, the Journal has been published in four sections as noted above. Each section 
is paged separately. Sections A and B are bound in one cover each month and Sections 
C and D are likewise bound together. The issues from July to December, 1935, were in- 
cluded in Volume 13 (Price $2). Volume 14 contains the Journals issued in 1936 and one 
volume has been published each year since then. Single numbers of the Journal are priced 
at 60 cents each: the yearly subscription for Sections A and B is $2-80; Sections C and D, $2:+650; 
the four Sections complete $4. 


———— -SCrt 
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Additional information regarding Council publications and reports of Council activities 
may be obtained from the Officer-in-Charge, Research Plans and Publications Section, 
National Research Council, Ottawa, Canada. 


National Revenue.—Annual Report, containing statements relative to Imports, 
Exports, Excise, and Income. National Revenue Review (monthly). 


Pensions and National Health.—(1) Sanitation—Sewage Treatment for Isolated 
Houses and Small Institutions where Municipal Sewage System is not available; (2) The 
Canadian Mother’s Book; (3) Infantile Paralysis; (17) Wells; (18) Home Treatment, Rural 
Water Supplies; (19) Athletes’ Foot; (21) Housing; (22) A Survey of Vitamins; (23) Air 
Conditioning and Heating in Relation to Health; (24) Information for Men—Syphilis and 
Gonorrhea; (25) Information for Young Women about Sex Hygiene; (26) Information for 
Parents—Teaching Sexual Hygiene to Children; (27) Prevention of Blindness in Babies; (29a) 
Goitre—Facts for the General Public; (30) How to Build Sound Teeth; (31) What You 
Should Know about Tuberculosis; (82) Smallpox and Vaccination; (34) The Rat Menace; 
(35) Middle Age—Your Arteries and Heart; (36) The Common Cold; (100) Hay Fever and 
Asthma; (101) Artificial Respiration (Poster); (102) Holiday Health—A Guide for Camp- 
ers and Cottagers; (103) Typhoid Fever; (104) Health Axioms; (105) Sleep; (107) Posture; 
(108) Prevention of Diphtheria. 


Post Office.—Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Official Postal Guide. 
Regulations as to Rural Mail Delivery. Booklet of Postal Information. 


Public Archives.— Annual Reports.—1914-15 (60 cents ); 1921 (30 cents); 1923 (55 cents ): 
1926 (10 cents); 1928 (25 cents); 1929 (60 cents); 1930 (50 cents); 1931 ($1); 1932 ($1); 1933 
($1); 1934 (10 cents); 1935 ($1 ); 1986 ($1); 1937 ($1); 1938 ($1); 1939 (50 cents ). 


Numbered Publications.—No. 9, Early Canadian Northwest Legislation—Oliver (2 Vols.) 
(1914-15), $2; No. 12, Reports on the Laws of Quebec, 1767-70—Kennedy and Lanctot (1931), 
$1; No. 18, Vol. I, Catalogue of Pamphlets,? 1493-1877—Casey (1931), 81; Vol. II, Catalogue 
of Pamphlets,? 1878-1931—Casey (1932), $1. 


Special Publications.—(h) Documents—Constitutional History of Canada, 1759-91— 
Shortt and Doughty, 2 ed. (2 Vols.), (1918), $2; (7) Catalogue of Pictures, etc.,? Part I, 
Sect. 1—Kenney (1925), 82-50; (7) Documents—Canadian Currency, Exchange, etc., during 
the French Period‘—Shortt (2 Vols.), (1925-26), $3; (1) The Kelsey Papers' (Hudson Bay 
Co. Journals, 1683-1722)—Doughty and Martin (1929), $2; (m) Documents—Currency in 
Nova Scotia,® 1675-1758—Shortt, Johnston, Lanctot (1933), $2; (n) Documents—Constitu- 
tional History of Canada, 1819-28—Doughty and Story (1935), $2; (o) The Elgin-Grey 
Papers,’ 1846-52—Doughty (4 Vols.) (1937), 88. 


1 Contain texts, calendars, and catalogues of documents as well as reports on the administrative work 
of the Divisions. 2 Title page and introduction in English and French, same volume; titles of pam- 
phlets as in original; index in English. 3 Title, preface, and introduction in English and French in 
same volume; notes in English; titles of pictures exact. 4 Complete volumes, including index in 
English and French in same volume. 5 Title and introduction in English and French in same volume; 
notes and index in English; texts of journals exactly as in original (English). | _ § Title and foreword 
in English and French, otherwise in English. 7 Title and introduction in English and French, other- 
wise in English. 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 


Secretary of State.—Annual Report. The Arms of Canada. The Canadian Patent 
Office Record, Annual subscription $10, single numbers 10 cents. Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Price 10 cents. 


Trade and Commerce.— Annual Report of the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Price 25 cents; Annual Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Price 25 cents; 
Annual Report of Electricity and Gas, Price 25 cents; Annual Report of Dominion Grain 
Research Laboratory, Price 10 cents; List of Licensed Elevators, etc., Price 50 cents; Motion 
Pictures (catalogue of), Free. 


Norz.—Requests for the above publications (except for the last-named which should be addressed to the Canadian 
Government Motion Picture Bureau), should be addressed to the King’s Printer. 


Commercial Intelligence Service——Commercial Intelligence Journal, published weekly 
in English and French, containing reports of Trade Commissioners and other commercial 
information, Annual subscription, Canada, $1, outside Canada, $3-50. 


Nore.—Publications of the Commercial Intelligence Service are compiled with a view to furnishing Canadian 
exporters with information respecting the possibilities for the sale of Canadian goods abroad, the nature of the com- 
petition to the encountered, Customs requirements, etc., and are not intended for general distribution. The publica- 
tions available include leaflets giving Invoice Requirements and a series on Points for Exporters, both covering 
countries included in the territories assigned to Trade Commissioners. From time to time special reports are 
issued separately, which subscribers to the Commercial Intelligence Journal are entitled to receive free of charge. 
In all other cases their distribution is controlled by the King’s Printer, who fixes a price therefor. 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics —(For the publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
see pp. 1081 to 1092.) 


Transport.—Annual Report of the Department of Transport, Price 50 cents. Canal 
Services.—Canals of Canada, Price 10 cents. The Trent Canal System, Price 10 cents. Canal 
Rules and Regulations, Price 10 cents. Churchill and the Hudson Bay, Price 10 cents. 
Welland Ship Canal, 1934, Price 10 cents. 


(Obtainable from the Assistant Deputy Minister and Secretary, Department of Transport, 
Ottawa )—The Quebec Bridge, 2 Vols., Price $5. The Welland Ship Canal, 1913-33, Price 
$10. St. Lawrence Waterway Project, Report of Joint Board of Engineers, with plates, 
Price $5. Report of Conference of Canadian Engineers on the International Rapids Section, 
Price 82-50. Report of Joint Board of Engineers (reconvened), Price $2:60. A Statutory 
History of the Steam and Electric Railways of Canada, 1836-1937, compiled by Robert 
Dorman, Price $3. 


Marine Services.—International Convention Respecting Load Lines, etc., Price 50 cents. 
International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, Price 25 cents. Regulations for the 
Examination of Seamen and Others for Certificates of Efficiency of Life-boatmen, Price 
10 cents. 


(Obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa )—Regulations, Government Wharves in 
Canada (French and English), Price 10 cents. Rules and Regulations Relating to the 
Examination of Masters and Mates of Foreign-Going Ships (French and English), Price 
25 cents. Rules and Regulations Relating to the Examination of Masters and Mates of 
Home Trade, Inland and Minor Waters Vessels (French and English), Price 25 cents. Rules 
of the Road, International (French and English), Price 10 cents. Rules of the Road, Great 
Lakes (French and English), Price 10 cents. River St. Lawrence Ship Channel, including 
Tide Tables (French and English), Price 25 cents. NKegulations for the Loading and Carriage 
of Grain Cargos, Price 10 cents. Expedition to Hudson Bay, N. B. McLean, Director in 
Charge, 1927-28, Price 50 cents. Inspection of Boilers and Machinery of Steamships (French 
and English), Price 10 cents. Rules for Life-Saving Appliances (French and English), 
Price 10 cents. Rules for Inspection of Hulls and Equipment (English only), Price 10 cents. 
Rules for Motor Engineers’ Certificates (English only), Price 10 cents. Rules for Examina- 
tion of Engineers on Steamships (French and English), Price 10 cents. Rules for Fire Ex- 
tinguishers on Steamships (English only), Price 10 cents. Instructions as to the Inspection 
of Boilers and Machinery of Steamships (French and English), Price 10 cents. egulations 
respecting Life Saving Appliances (French and English), Price 10 cents. Regulations re- 
lating to the Inspection of Hulls and Equipment of Steamboats (French and English), 
Price 10 cents. Regulations relating to the Issue of Motor Engineer Certificates (French and 
English), Price 10 cents. Regulations relating to the Examination of Engineers (French 
and English), Price 10 cents. Regulations respecting Fire Extinguishing Equipment (French 
and English), Price 10 cents. Loadline Rules for Ships Making Voyages on Lakes or Rivers, 
Price 10 cents. General Loadline Rules, Price 10 cents. Regulations for the Protection 
Against Accident of Workers Employed in Loading or Unloading Ships, Price 10 cents. 
General and Special Regulations (French and English), Price 10 cents. List of Canadian 
Shipping, Price 50 cents. List of Lights, etc., in Canada: (a) Pacific Coast, Price 18 cents; 
(b) Atlantic Coast, Price 35 cents; (c) Inland Waters, Price 25 cents. 


(Obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa )—International Tele-communication Con- 
vention of Madrid, 1932, together with Radio Communication Regulations (Revision of 
Cairo, 1938) annexed thereto, Price 25 cents. Radiotelegraphy Requirements for Ships 
registered i in Canada and engaged on international voyages in accordance with the Safety 

of Life at Sea and Loadline Conventions Act, 1931, and the Regulations issued thereunder, 
Price 10 cents. Bulletin No. 2 (1932) Radio Inductive Interference, Price 36 cents. Supple- 
ment ‘‘A’’ (1934) to Bulletin No. 2, Price 15 cents. Navigation Conditions on the Hudson 
Bay Route from the Atlantic Seaboard to Fort Churchill, seasons of navigation 1929-38, 
Price 10 cents. Hudson Bay Report, 1927, Price 25 cents. 


Air Services.—(Obtainable from the Chief of Air Services, Department of Transport, 
Otiawa )—Air Regulations, Canada, Free. The Air Regulations 1938, Free. Information 
Circulars to Civil Air Pilots and Aircraft Owners—revised annually, Free. Information 
Circulars to Air Engineers and Aircraft Owners—revised annually, Free. Sequence of 
Flying Instruction 1938—a special edition of the R.C A.F. publication, published through 
the courtesy of the Chief of the Air Staff, Free. Training for Civil Aviation, Free. Air 
Engineers’ Certificates, Conditions of Issue and Instructions to Applicants, Free. Aerial 
Navigation, Free. Airways Bulletin No. 1—a description of Airports, Intermediate Aero- 
dromes, Seaplane Ports and Anchorages in the Dominion of Canada, Free. Map Showing 
Radio Stations Operated as Aids to Navigation, 1935, Price 25 cents. British Postmaster 
General’s Handbook for Wireless Telegraph Operators, Price 25 cents. Kilocycle-Metre 
Conversion Chart, Price 10 cents. The Radio Act, 1938 and Regulations issued thereunder, ~ 
Price 10 cents. Pamphlet containing Extracts from the Radio Act, 1938, and Regulations 
issued thereunder with reference to Amateur Experimental Stations, Free. Notice to 
Mariners, Radio Aids to Navigation, 1939, Free. Pamphlets containing Examination Pro- 
cedure for Certificates of Proficiency in Radio for Commercial Operators, Free. 
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[Obtainable from the Meteorolagical Office, 315 Bloor Street West, Toronto (5), Ontario|— 
Monthiy Record of Meteorological Observations in Canada and Newfoundland, Price, 
single copies 10 cents, yearly subscription $1. Monthly Weather Map, Price, single copies 
10 cents, yearly subscription $1. Daily Weather Map—Toronto edition, Yearly Subscription, 
$4. Annual Reports (1895-1915), Price $1. 


(Obtainable from the Meteorological Office, 1178 Grain Exchange Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba )—Daily Weather Map—Winnipeg edition (includes weekly bulletin during agri- 
cultural season), Yearly Subscription, $4. 


_ Canadian Travel Bureau —Canada Calls You; How to Enter Canada; Canada (recrea- 
tional folder); Sport Fishing in Canada; Canada’s Game Fields; Canoe Trips in Canada; 
Canoe Trips to Hudson Bay; Sport and Travel in Canada; Trans-Canada Automobile Trip; 
Canada and United States Road Map, General, Eastern, Central and Western sheets. 


Section 4.—Publications of Provincial Governments. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of 
the Provincial Auditor on Public Accounts, Education, Agriculture, Falconwood Hospital 
(for the insane) and Provincial Infirmary, Vital Statistics and Public Health. Comparative 
Statement of Public Finance, 1925-1938. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes, Journal and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. Journal 
of Education. Manual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations of the Council of Public 
Instruction. Annual Reports.—Public Accounts; Public Health (including Vital Statistics, 
Humane Institutions, Penal Institutions, Child Welfare, Nova Scotia Training School 
for Mental Defectives, Victoria General Hospital, Nova Scotia Hospital, Nova Scotia 
Sanatorium, Mothers’ Allowances, Old Age Pensions); Education; Fire Marshal; Mines; 
Provincial Museum and Science Library; Public Archives; Legislative Library; Provincial 
Secretary (including Rural Telephone Companies, Credit Unions, Board of Censors); 
Department of Agriculture; Department of Highways and Public Works; Department of 
Lands and Forests; Department of Labour (including Minimum Wage Board, Employment 
Service Offices, Inspection of Factories, Unemployment Relief); Statistics of Incorporated 
Cities, Towns and Municipalities; Printing; Transient Poor; Public Utilities Board; Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; Power Commission; Liquor Control Commission; Nova Scotia 
Housing Commission; Royal Canadian Mounted Police (Nova Scotia section). Special 
Reports—Milk and Cream Inquiry; Franchise Inquiry; Investigation into workings of 
Compensation Board; Submission by the Government of Nova Scotia to the Royal Com- 
Sree on Dominion-Provincial Financial Relations; Economic Council, Vols. I, II, III, 
and 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Comptroller General, of the Board 
of Health, of the Department of Education and Agriculture (including Horticulture). An- 
nual Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for the Insane; Report of the 
Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis Sanatorium at River Glade; Report of Women’s Institutes; 
Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board; Report of Public Utilities Commission; 
Report of New Brunswick Hydro-Electric Power Commission; Boys’ Industrial Home, 
Saint John, Report; New Brunswick Liquor Control Board Report; Old Age Pensions Board 
Report; New Brunswick Fire Prevention Board Report; Motor Carrier Board Report; 
Department of Federal and Municipal Relations Report; and Report of Fair Wage Board. 


QUEBEC. 


Nore.—The titles of publications available in the English language are printed in English. 
Attorney General.—Annual List of Public Officers of the Province of Quebec. 


~ Executive Council.—Tourist Bureau.—[Publications marked are: (1) bilingual; (2) French; 
(3) English.] 

(1) Official Highway and Tourist Map (yearly); (8) Roaming and Rambling in La 
Province de Quebec, Canada—historic, romantic, picturesque (64 pp. guide, illustrated); 
(3) Hunting and Fishing in La Province de Quebec; (2) La Province de Quebec—pays de 
Vhistoire, de la legende et du pittoresque (32 pp. guide, illustré); (8) Romantic Quebec, 
Gaspe Peninsula (20 pp. guide, illustrated). 
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Municipal Affairs, Trade and Commerce.—Annual Report of the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs; List of Municipal Corporations (annual); Statistical Year Book; Education Sta- 
tistics; Financial Statistics of School Corporations; Municipal Statistics (annual); Meteoro- 
logical Bulletin (monthly); Butter and Cheese Production (monthly); Agricultural Sta- 
tistics reports; Co-operative People’s Banks and Agricultural and Co-operative Societies. 
Statistiques des hotelleries, 1938. 


Health and Provincial Secretary.—Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar; 
Annual Report of the Department of Health; the Quebec Official Gazette, bilingual (weekly); 
The Statutes of the Province (annual); Revised Statutes of the Province (1925); Rapport de 
l’Archiviste (annual); Monuments commémoratifs de la province de Québec—P.-G. Roy; 
Report of the Director of Public Charities. 


Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates; Annual Budget 
Speech; Annual Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tions; Annual Report on Trust Companies. 


Bureau of Revenue.—Annual Report of the Quebec Liquor Commission; Annual Report 
of Motor Vehicle Registrations; Statistics of Automobile Accidents. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of the Minister; Circular No. 1, La rouille vesi- 
culaire du pin blanc—G.-C. Piché; Nomenclature of the Geographical Names in the Province 
of Quebec, Quebec Geographical Commission; Dictionnaire des lacs et riviéres; Annual 
Report of the Quebec Streams Commission; Notes on the Forests of Quebec—G.-C. Piché; 
Rapport du service de protection; Tableau des forces hydrauliques concédées de 1867 a 
1923 (Supplément 1923 au 7 avril 1930); Forests and Waterfalls; Quebec, Natural Resources. 


Agriculture.— Annual Reporis.—Department of Agriculture; Bulletins.—(55) Poultry 
Raising in Towns and Villages; (40) How to Plant your Fruit Trees; (44) Vegetable Culture; 
(89) The Drainage of Farm Lands; (90) Experiments with Grain Crops; (92) The Corn 
Borer; (95) Farm Account Book; (100) Soils Drainage; (103) Les mauvaises herbes; (115) 
Vegetable Garden; (118) Guide de la protection des cultures; (122) Culture du tabac; (123) 
Cueillette et emballage des pommes; (124) Arrosage du verger commercial (French and 
English); (125) Culture de la tomate, du piment et des aubergines; (127) Plantation d’un 
verger commercial; (135) Les arrosages du verger; (137) Polyarthrite du poulain; (138) 
L’exploitation du troupeau laitier; (139) A.B.C. du fermier laitier; (140) La volaille et les 
oeufs; (142) Production of Milk-fed Calves; (143) Plans de porcherie; (144) L’élevage du pore 
& bacon. Circulars.—(42) Sélection des troupeaux de volailles; (117) Recettes, viande de 
lapin; (125) Guide des cercles de fermiéres; (65) Common Weeds and their Control; (66) 
Alfalfa Growing in Quebec. Miscellaneous.—(221) Poultry-house Plans; (224) Farm Account 
Book, Price 18 cents; (293) The Maple, Pride of Quebec. 


Highways.—Annual Report of the Minister of Highways (bilingual); An Act Respecting 
the Roads Department (1934) (separate French and English editions). 


Mines and Fisheries.—Extracts from Reports on the District of Ungava—T. C. 
Denis (1929); Geological Sketch and Economic Minerals of the Province of Quebec (1924); 
Annual Reports on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec; Annual Reports of the 
Quebec Bureau of Mines, years 1928 to 1936; The Laurentide National Park. 


Colonization.—Annual Report of the Minister; Le Guide du Colon, 1932; Quebec 
Ready Reference. 


Labour.—Minister’s Report; Workmen’s Compensation Act; Annual Report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission; Report of the Quebec Social Insurance Com- 
mission; Statistics of Old Age Pensions. 


Public Works.—Minister’s Report; Statistics of Fire Losses in the Province. 


Public Instruction.—Code scolaire (1927); The Education Act (1911); Regulations of 
the Catholic Committee (1936); Regulations of the Protestant Committee (1921); Memo- 
randa of Instructions to Teachers for Intermediate and High Schools (1934); Annual Report; 
Financial Statement of the Superintendent of Public Instruction (annual); Mon premier livre 
(Ist and 2nd parts) (1900), a new edition of which is printed every year; |’Enseignement 
primaire; Educational Record; Yearly circulars containing Instructions to School Boards 
and School Inspectors; Course ‘of English and French for English Catholic Schools (1926); 
Manual respecting the course of study in the Protestant Elementary Schools; List of auth- 
orized text books. 


Legislative Council.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Council; Votes and Proceedings 
of the Legislative Council; Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules and Regulations of the 
Legislative Council. 
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Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; Sessional 
Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses of the Legislative 
Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on Elections (published after 
every general election); Report of the Librarian of the Legislature; Annotated Rules and 
Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of Quebec; Private Bills in the Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec (a manual containing the rules relative to); Government and Legis- 
lature; List of the Chairmen and Members of the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


ONTARIO. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports—Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm; Stallion Enrolment Board; Agricultural Statistics; Vegetable Growers’ 
Association; Entomological Society; Agricultural Societies; Horticultural Societies; Annual 
Report of Ontario Veterinary College. Bulletins —Fruits.—(342) Fire Blight (1929); 
(355) The Raspberry and Blackberry (rev. 1938); (356) Insects Attacking Fruit Trees 
(1930); (383) Peach Yellows and Little Peach; (891) The Grape in Ontario (1938); (392) 
Pruning the Tree Fruits (1938); (403) The More Important Fruit Tree Diseases (1939). 
GENERAL FarmiIne.—(218) Birds of Ontario in Relation to Agriculture, Price 25 cents: 
(296) Sweet Clover (1938); (326) Farm Barns (1927); (327) Knots and Splices; Rope on the 
Farm (1937); (831) Public Speaking and Debate (1933); (848) Amateur Dramatics (1929); 
(349) Grain Smuts; (360) Farm Underdrainage (1931); (364) Manures and Fertilizers (1931); 
(370) Testing Milk, Cream, and Dairy By-Products on the Farm and in the Factory (1936); 
(871) Buttermaking on the Farm (1936); (372) Soft Cheese Making and Farm Dairy Cheddar 
Cheese (1936); (885) Cheese Mites and Their Control (1937); (397) Mushrooms in Ontario 
(1939), Price 10 cents; (898) Farm Water Supply (1939); (399) Plumbing and Sewage Disposal 
for the Farm Home (1939); (405) Painting on the Farm (1939); (406) Producing Hay of 
Higher Feeding Value (1939); (407) Soybeans in Ontario (1940); (408) Home Canning of 
Fruit and Vegetables (1940); (409) Weeds of Ontario (1940); (410) Profits from Fertilizing 
Farm Crops. Livestocx.—(304) Infectious Abortion of Cattle (rev. 1938); (837) Parasites 
Injurious to Sheep (1928); (850) The Warble Flies (1934); (867) Pork on the Farm (1940); 
(878) Bot Flies and Their Control (1934); (880) Parasites Injurious to Swine (rev. 1938); 
(887) Swine Diseases and Their Prevention; Swine Feeding (1937); (396) Mastitis or Garget 
in Cows (1938); (401) Feeding and Management of the Work Horse (1939); (402) Breeding 
and Management of the Draft Horse (1939). Poutrry.—(363) Parasites Injurious to 
Poultry (1931); (894) Diseases of Poultry (1938); (395) Farm Poultry (1938); (400) Turkey 
Production (1939). VEGrtasLes.—(358) The European Corn Borer (1931); (886) Diseases 
of Vegetables (1937); (888) Vegetable Gardening; (393) Insects Attacking Vegetables (1938); 
(404) The Quality Production of Tomatoes in Eastern Ontario (1939). Brrs.—(384) Bee 
Diseases (1937). Specials—An Economic Analysis of Cheese Factory Operations in 
Ontario; Destruction of Wolves; Farm Account Book, Price 25 cents; Fruits of Ontario, 
Price 25 cents; Probable Causes and the Remedies for Defects in Second Grade Cream; 
Soil Management and Fertilizer Recommendations; Birds of Ontario, Price 25 cents; The 
Value of Birds to Man; Tobacco Soils in Norfolk County. Acts.—Ditches and Water 
Course Act; Weed Control Act. 


Attorney General.—Reports of Inspector of Legal Offices; Insurance; Loan and Trust 
Corporations; Annual Report of the Fire Marshal. 


Education.—Reporis.—Annual Report of the Minister; Staffs of Public and Separate 
Schools; Staffs of Collegiate Institutes, Vocational Schools, etc.; Committee of Enquiry 
into Cost of Education in Ontario (1938); Superannuation Fund. Acts.—Reprints of 15 
Acts dealing with education and public libraries, Price 25 cents each. Regulations.—Twenty- 
four administrative regulations are published. Courses of Study.—Nine programs or courses 
are published dealing with various grades and classes of the educational system. Tezt 
Books.—Seven lists include teachers’ manuals, supplementary reading and upper-school 
requirements in modern languages. Miscellaneous.——General Announcement of Summer 
Courses; School Year and Holidays; Selected Scripture Readings; Teachers Library for 
Rural Public and Separate School Teachers (1938); Health Handbook for Teachers in 
Public and Separate Schools (1938). 


Titles of all publications are shown in the Annual Report of the Minister, or may be 
obtained from the Department. 


Game and Fisheries.— Annual Report, Department of Game and Fisheries; The Game 
and Fisheries Act and Regulations; Summary of the Game and Fisheries Act and Regula- 
tions; Report of the Special Fish Committee, 1928-30; Report of the Special Game Com- 
mittee, 1931-33; The Small Mouthed Black Bass and its Conservation; The Maskinonge 
and its Conservation; Monthly Bulletin of the Department. 


Health.—Acts—The Public Health Act; The Vaccination Act; The Venereal 
Diseases Prevention Act; The Cemetery Act; The Public Hospitals Act; The Private 
Hospitals Act; The Sanatoria for Consumptives Act; The Maternity Boarding House Act; 
The Mental Hospitals Act, 1935; The Private Sanitarium Act; Registration of Nurses Act; 
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Milk Control Act, 1934; The Bedding Act. Regulations.—Regulations for the Control of 
Communicable Diseases; Regulations Respecting Venereal Diseases; Regulations Re- 
specting the Manufacture of Non-Intoxicating Beverages, Distilled and Mineral Water, and 
the Manufacture of Syrups, Wines and Brewed Beer; Regulations for the Sanitary Control 
of Lumber and Mining Camps; Regulations Governing the Construction and Management 
of Swimming Pools; Regulations re Cross Connection of Water Supplies; Regulations pursuant 
to the Mental Hospitals Act, 1935; Regulations pursuant to the Public Hospitals Act; Regu- 
lations regarding Private Hospitals; Rules and Regulations relating to the Registration of 
Nurses; Regulations for the Use of Hydrocyanic Acid or Cyanide Compounas for Fumigation; 
Regulations re Bedding; Regulations re Milk and Pasteurization Plants; Regulations under 
the Sanatoria for Consumptives Act; Regulations respecting X-ray Examination and Tuber- 
culin Tests for Nurses in Sanatoria and Public Hospitals; Regulations respecting Receptacles 
for Disposal of Manure and respecting Slaughter Houses. Publications —Annual Report upon 
the Public Hospitals, Private Hospitals, Hospitals for Incurables, Convalescent. Hospitals, 
and Sanatoria for Consumptives; Annual Report of the Department of Health; Annual 
Report upon the Ontario Hospitals for the Mentally Ill, Mentally Sub-normal, and Epileptic. 
(Pamphlets upon various subjects relating to Health may be obtained from the Department of 
Health, Parliament Buildings, Toronto.) 


Highways.—Annual Report, Department of Highways; The Highway Traffic Act, 
1937, with Amendments and Regulations; The Commercial Vehicle Act, 1937, with Amend- 
ments and Regulations; The Public Vehicle Act, 1937, with Amendments and Regulations; 
The Highway Improvement Act, 1937, with Amendments; The Gasoline Tax Act, 1937, 
with Amendments and Regulations; the Gasoline Handling Act, 1937, with Amendments 
and Regulations; Province of Ontario Road Map, Free on application; County Road Maps, 
Price 10 cents per map; Official Weekly Road Bulletin of Ontario, Free on application. 


Labour.— Legislation.—Department of Labour Act; Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act; Steam Boiler Act; Canadian Interprovincial Regulations for the Construction and 
Inspection of Boilers, Tanks and Appurtenances; Operating Engineers Act and Regulations 
Governing the Issuance of Certificates; Employment Agencies Act and Regulations Govern- 
ing Employment Agencies; Apprenticeship Act and General Regulations Governing the 
Training of Apprentices in Designated Trades and Trade Regulations concerning each trade 
designated; Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons Working in Compressed Air; 
Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons Working in Tunnels or Open Caissons: 
Minimum Wage Act; Minimum Wage Orders; Industrial Standards Act and Schedules of 
Wages and Hours approved by Order in Council. Feports.—Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, including the reports of the Ontario Government Offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada; Factory Inspection Branch; Boiler Inspection Branch; Board of 
Examiners of Operating Engineers; Industry and Labour Board; Apprenticeship Branch; 
Minimum Wage Branch; Industrial Standards Branch and Conciliation and Negotiation 
Branch. Tezt Books —Why Certificates for Stationary and Hoisting Engineers; Boilers; 
Engines, Turbines, Condensers, Pumps; Refrigeration and Air Compression; Combustion: 
Beginners Book on Power Plant Operation; Steam Plant Accessories. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report; Pamphlet on Summer Resort Lands; Forest 
Trees for Distribution; Forest Tree Planting; Settlers’ Lands; Gathering Pine Cones; List 
of Townships; Forest Resources of Ontario. 


Mines.—The Mining Act (R.S.O., 1937, c. 45, with amendments to date); Hand- 
book—Ontario’s Mines and Mineral Resources (sixth edition, 1936), Vol. XLVII, 
Part I, 1988; Report of the Mineral Production of Ontario in 1937; Report of Royal Ontario 
Nickel Commission, 1917, Price $5; Report of Ontario Iron Ore Committee, 1923, Price $2; 
Volume XXX, Part II, Ontario Gold Deposits; Volume XX XIII, Part II, 1924, Porcupine 
Gold Area, Price $2; Final Report of Joint Peat Committee, 1925, Price $1; Volume XX XVII, 
Part II, 1928, Kirkland Lake Gold Area, Price $2; Bulletin No. 25, List of Publications 
(third edition) with Supplements; Bulletins Nos. 80 and 93, Money and the World Crisis; 
Prospector’s Guide to Ontario Mining Fields (fourth edition, 1936); The Mining Tax Act; 
The Natural Gas and Petroleum Acts and Regulations; The Unwrought Metal Sales Act; 
Vol. XLVIII, Part I, 1939, Annual Report for 1938; Bulletin 126, Mineral Production in 
1939; Bulletin 129, Mining Accidents in 1939; Map 1939- —a, Index to Geological Maps; The 
Study of Minerals and Rocks. 


Premier.— Reports of the Liquor Control Board of Ontario and the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway Commission; Tourists’ Handbook; Report of the Niagara 
Parks Commission, Ontario Research Foundation Report; Hydro- Electric Power Com- 
mission’s Report. 


Provincial Secretary.— Annual Reports——Prisons and Reformatories, including Ontario 
Board of Parole; Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar of the Province of Ontario 
(this report is presented to the Legislative Assembly each year, but has not been printed for 
several years); Annual Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths; The Companies Act, 
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including the Extra-Provincial Corporations Act; The Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act; 
The Companies Information Act and the Corporation Securities Registration Act; The 
Marriage Act; The Vital Statistics Act; Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International 
List of Causes of Death. 


Nore.—The Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International List of Causes of Death is published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, but copies are kept by this Branch for purposes of distribution. 


Public Works.—Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Deputy Minister, 
Architect, Engineer, Secretary, and Accountant. 


Treasury.—Annual Statements; Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Budget 
Address of Treasurer delivered in the Legislative Assembly; Auditors’ Report; Report of 
the Board of Censors of Motion Pictures. 


MANITOBA. 


Agriculture.—Booklets.—Annual Crop and Live Stock Reports. Bulletins and Circu- 
lars—Sweet Clover; Making Silage in Manitoba; The Canada Thistle; Leafy Spurge; 
Hoary Cress or Perennial Peppergrass; Noxious Weeds Act; Great Ragweed; Annual Forage 
Crops for Manitoba; Dog Mustard; Stinkweed and Common Wild Mustard; The Russian 
Thistle; ABC of Manitoba Weeds; Dodder; False Ragweed; The Gopher Pest in Manitoba; 
Sow Thistle Control; Control of Wild Oats; Preparing Grain for Exhibition Purposes; Pro- 
duction of Cereals in Manitoba; Forage Crop Calendar; How to Kill Couch Grass; Growing 
Better Potatoes; Producing the Best Cream; Farm Butter-Making; Cheese-Making on the 
Farm; The Cream Separator on the Farm; Brooding and Rearing Chicks; Poultry Houses 
for Manitoba; Sheep in Manitoba; Manitoba Rations for Animals and Poultry; Have You 
Dehorned your Market Cattle?; Asparagus Growing in Manitoba; Annual Flowers for Out- 
door Sowing; Growing and Using Tomatoes; Manitoba Fruit List; Growing Raspberries in 
Manitoba; Growing and Using Gooseberries; Growing Strawberries in Manitoba; Making 
and Caring for Lawns; Use of Bulbs for Winter Bloom; Grafting and Budding Tree Fruits; 
The Gladiolus; Shrubs for Manitoba; Varieties of Vegetables for Manitoba Gardens; Veget- 
able Insects and their Control; Growing Better Rhubarb; The Beef Ring; Helps for the 
Home Dressmaker; Fitting and Alteration of Dress Patterns; First Lessons in Sewing; 
Stain Removal and Dyeing; The Preparation of Whitewash; Canning, Pickling and Pre- 
serving; Facts about Manitoba; Purslane; Field Bindweed; Weed Poster (in colours); Feeding 
for Milk Production; Raising Dairy Calves; Mineral Requirements of Live Stock; Piggery 
Plans; The Brood Sow; Breeding or Gestation Table; Poultry Rations and Feeding Methods; 
Field Insects and Their Control; Handbook of Manitoba Women’s Institute, Price 20 cents, 
_or 6 for $1; Herbaceous Perennial Flowers and Their Use; Starting Early Vegetables; Grow- 
ing Raspberries in Manitoba; Manitoba Fruit List; Shelter Belts and the Farm Woodlot; 
Mechanical Spreader for Grasshopper Bait. 


Education.—Annual Report; Program of Studies, Elementary and Senior; Public 
School Act; Regulations; Beautification of School Grounds; Summer School Calendar; 
Attendance Act; Department of Education Act. 


Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Municipalities of 
the Province, and list of names and addresses of Administrative and Health Officials of 
each Municipality; Manitoba Tax Commission. 


Public Works.—Annual Report, included in Sessiona] Papers; Report of Insurance. 


Attorney General.—Annual Report; Government Liquor Commission; Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; Annual Report of Manitoba Telephone System. 


Provincial Treasurer.—Public Accounts; Estimates; Budget Speech; Report of Mani- 
toba Farm Loan Association. 


Provincial Secretary.—Manitoba Gazette; Journals and Sessional Papers; Statutes of 
the Province. 


Mines and Natural Resources.—Annual Report; Manitoba Mines and Minerals, 1928; 
A Guide for Prospectors; Fishing is Good in Manitoba; Mining Maps; Sectional Land Maps; 
Shelterbelts and the Farm Woodlot (1938); ‘‘The Whiteshell’’. 


Health and Public Welfare.—Annual Report; Monthly Pre-natal and Post-natal 
Letters; Manitoba Baby; Manitoba Child; Child Study Material for Small Community 
Groups; Patterns for Infants’ Layettes, Price 10 cents; Regulations re Boarding Homes 
for Children, Maternity Homes, and Day Nurseries; Quarantine Regulations; The Common 
Cold; Measles; Scarlet Fever; Diphtheria; Diphtheria Immunization; Whooping Cough; 
Trachoma; Typhoid Fever; Health Training Material for Teachers. 
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Publications issued by the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health, 
The Canadian Council on Child Welfare, The Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
also used in educational service. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture; Annual Reports of 
Branches, etc.: Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Statistics; Co-operation and Markets, 
Bee Division; Report of Extension Department of College of Agriculture; Commission 
Marketing Reports: Live-Stock Marketing; Bulletins and leaflets on Live Stock, Field 
Crops, Dairying, Tillage Methods, etc. 


Other Publications.— Annual Reports—Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare; De- 
partment of Education; Department of Highways and Transportation; Department of 
Municipal Affairs; Department of Public Works; Bureau of Child Protection; Department 
of Public Health: Department of Telephones; Department of Natural Resources; Local 
Government Board; Public Accounts; Cancer Commission; Mental Hospital; The Saskat- 
chewan Gazette. By Bureau of Publications. —Weekly News Bulletin; Pamphlets relating 
to tourist attractions, highway maps, natural resources, industries, etc., of Saskatchewan; 
Legislation Affecting Women and Children. 


ALBERTA. 


Agriculture.—Weekly Dept. of Agriculture Notes; Alberta Agricultural Report (Fort: 
nightly, May to September); Annual Report; Statistical Summary of Production for pre- 
vious year; Calendar of Provincial Schools of Agriculture; Farm Women’s Week (circular); 
Farm & Home Week (circular). Bulletins.—Turkey Production in Alberta; Brooding and 
Rearing of Chicks; Poultry Diseases in Alberta; Planning and Beautifying Home Grounds; 
Flowers Beautify the Home; Equine Encephalomyelitis; Warble Fly Control; Care, Feeding 
and Management of Swine; Beekeeping in Alberta;. The Production of Milk for Cheese 
Making; Tentative Suggestions for the use of Fertilizer in Alberta; Weeds of Alberta; Leaflets 
on Weed Control; Destruction of Gophers; Preservation of Fruits, Vegetables and Meats; 
Home Laundry Hints: Report on the Rehabilitation of the Dry Area; Anzemia in Suckling 
Pigs; Annual Report of the Game Branch; Game Regulations. 


Education.—Annual Report; Program of Studies for the Elementary School; Pro- 
motion Tests for Grade VIII; Departmental Examinations for Grades IX-XII; Pamphlets 
on Picture Study, Architecture and Sculpture; Summer School Announcement; Normal 
School Announcement; Program of Studies for Technical High Schools (revised 1932 
and 1937); Regulations of the Department of Education governing the course of study in 
Grades VII, VIII and IX; High School Correspondence Courses; Suggested Time-table 
for One-Room Schools; Instructions Concerning the Teaching of French in the Elementary 
Schools; Supplement to the Program of Studies for the Elementary School—Selections 
for Reading; Suggestions for Seat Work in Junior Grades; Five-Figure Logarithmic Tables; 
Regulations of the Department of Education Relating to the Program of Studies and 
Annual Examinations for High Schools; Price List and Requisition Form—School-Book 
Branch; What Is and What Might Be in Rural Education in Alberta; Regulations of the 
Department of Education Relating to the Program of Studies and Annual Examinations 
for Commercial Schools (revised 1932 and 1937); Bulletins and Regulations covering School 
Buildings in Rural and Village School Districts; Series of Plans and Specifications for 
Teachers’ Residences; Series of Plans for One- and Two-Roomed Schools, with Speci- 
fications; Annual Announcement of the Provincial Institute of Technology and Art; Courses 
of Study for Technical High Schools; School Act; Physical Education for Rural Schools; 
Physical Education for Secondary Schools; Report of Legislative Committee on Rural 
Education; Rural Education in Alberta; High School Civics; Instructions re Conduct 
of Examinations; Special Instructions to Presiding Examiners; Special Instructions to Pre- 
siding Examiners re Commercial Examinations. 


King’s Printer—Alberta Gazette, Price $2 per year. 


Lands and Mines.—Annual Report; Annual Report of the Mines Branch; Annual Oil 
Review; History of Alberta Oil; Alberta Minerals. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Municipalities. 


Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital Statistics. 
Bulletins issued by the Department on various health subjects. Pamphlets regarding all 
communicable diseases—12 in number; Alberta Mothers’ Book; What you should know about 
Cancer (book); General Information regarding Tonsils; Health Rules for School Children; 
Goitre; Facts about Flies; In Times Like These (booklet on nutrition); History and Or- 
ganization of Department ‘and Boards of Health; Hospitals and Sanatoria: Protecting the 
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Community’s Food Supply; Protecting the Community’s Milk Supply; Sanitary Disposal 
of Garbage and Sewage in the Community; Diseases Communicated by Intestinal Dis- 
charges; District Health Units; Combating Early Syphilis: Sulfanilamide Treatment of 
Social Disease. Food Bulletins —(1) Preparing the Less Tender Cuts of Meats; (2) The 
School Lunch; (3) Salads. 


Public Works.—Annual Report; Annual Road Map. 
Trade and Industry.—Labour Legislation. 


Treasury.— Budget Speech containing extracts from Public Accounts and other financial 
statements; Public Accounts; Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure. 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports are also issued by the following Departments, 
Branches, and Boards: Provincial Secretary (Insurance Branch), Board of Public Utilities, 
Board of Industrial Relations, Workmen’s Compensation Board. Alberta Marketing Board.— 
Directory of Alberta Manufacturers; Catalogue of Farm Machine Parts. Social Credit 
Board.—Annual Report; various other publications. Price Spreads Board.—Weekly Sum- 
mary. Statistics Branch—Monthly and Annual Summaries. Publicity Bureau.—Travel 
Book; Facts About Alberta; other publications. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Agriculture.— Dairying.—(5) Varying Butter-Fat Test; (71) Butter-Making on the 
Farm; (3) Cottage Cheese; (2) Farm Cheese; (1) Starters for Farm Cheese-making; (12) 
Rules Governing Cow-testing Associations in B.C.; (4) Clotted Cream; (17) The Story of 
Feed Unit; (20) First List of Dairy Sires; (22) Second List of Dairy Sires; (25) Third List 
of Dairy Sires; (27) Fourth List of Dairy Sires; (29) Fifth List of Dairy Sires; (32) Sixth 
List of Dairy Sires; (24) First Studies in Mendelism; (6) Care of Milk and Cream; (28) 

‘Certified Milk and Butter-Fat Records, 1934; (1) Ropy Milk in B.C.; (13) A Farm Dairy 
Sterilizer; (9) Dairy Farm Sterilizing Equipment. Dzseases and Pests.—(45) Anthracnose; 
(89) Apple Aphides; (44) Apple-Scab; (84) Woolly Aphid of the Apple; (38) The Lesser 
Appleworm; (32) Cabbage-Root Maggot; (37) The Imported Cabbage-Worm; (2) Colorado 
Potato-Beetle in B.C.; (35) Current Gall-Mite; (73) Diseases of Cultivated Plants; (66) 
Fire-Blight; (63) Locust Control; (61) Making Lime-Sulphur at Home; (36) The Onion- 
Thrips; (41) The Oyster-Shell Scale; (31) Peach-T wig Borer; (72) Pests of Cultivated Plants; 
Field Crop and Garden Spray Calendar; Fruit Spray Calendar; (40) Soap Solutions for 
Spraying; (71) Dust Sprays; (83) Strawberry-Root Weevil. Field Crops.—(6) The Jeru- 
salem Artichoke; (10) Cereal Smuts; (8) Field Corn; (12) Crop Rotation; (14) Farm Drain- 
age; (3) Kale and Rape Crops; (15) Potato Diseases; (86) The Potato in B.C.; (7) Root- 
Seed Production; (98) Roots and Root-Growinag; (11) Soil Fertility; (13) Soiling and Annual 
Hay Crops; (5) Soils, Peat and Muck; (106) Weeds and their Control]; (4) Noxious Weeds. 
Fruits and Vegetable Growing.—(57) Blackberry Culture; (69) Cantaloupe-Growing in B.C. 
Dry Belt; (70) Celery Culture; (56) Currant and Gooseberry Culture; (43) Gardening on a 
City Lot; (54) Loganberry Culture; (51) Orchard Cover Crops; (53) Selection of Orchard 
Sites and Soils; (62) Planting Plans and Distances; (60) Pruning Fruit Trees; (55) Rasp- 
berry Culture; (67) Rhubarb Culture; (58) Strawberry Culture; (65) Tomato-Growing in 
B.C.; (42) Top-working of Fruit-Trees and Propagation; (64) Varieties of Fruit recommended 
for Planting in B.C. Live Stock.—(67) Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle; (53) Feeding Farm 
Live Stock in B.C.; (64) Goat-Raising in B.C.; (60) Swine-Raising in B.C.; (99) Care and 
Management of Sheep; (40) Some Causes of Variation in Percentage of Fat in Milk. Poultry.— 
(27) Breeding-Stock Hints; (32) Fattening Young Ducks; (15) Profitable Ducks; (25) Hints 
on Egg Hatching; (35) The Use of Feathers; (12) Management of Geese; (36) The Green 
Feed Deficiency in Fowls; (33) Management and Rearing of Guinea Fowls; (39) Natural 
and Artificial Incubation and Brooding; (63) Poultry-House Construction; (11) Poultry- 
Keeping on a City Lot; (34) Care of Poultry Manure; (49) Market Poultry; (26) Practical 
Poultry-Raising; (19) Poultry Rations for Chicks and Layers; (80) Fur-Bearing and Market 
Rabbits; (28) Rabbit Recipes; (30) Sod-House Construction; (4) Management of Turkeys. 
Miscellaneous.—(92) Bee Culture in B.C.; (52) Better Farming Suggestions; (85) Clearing 
Bush Lands in B.C.; (50) Exhibition Standards of Perfection; Farm Account Book; (45) 
Judging Home Economics and Women’s Work; List of Publications; (83) Preservation of 
Food; (66) Silos and Silage. Reports——Agricultural Statistics; Climate of B.C.; Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Reports. 


King’s Printer.—British Columbia Gazette. 


Lands.—Forest Branch—The Forest Resources of British Columbia; Circulars: How to 
Obtain a Timber Sale; Grazing Regulations. 


Mines.—Comprehensive annual reports, special bulletins, preliminary reports, etc. 
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British Columbia Government Travel Bureau.—Visit British Columbia; Alluring 
British Columbia; Picturesque Highways of British Columbia; Hunting Game and Fishing 
in British Columbia; British Columbia, Canada; Synopsis of Hunting and Fishing Regu- 
lations; British Columbia Map Folder. Lands Series of Bulletins —(1) How to Pre-empt 
Land; (2) Some Questions and Answers regarding British Columbia; (3) British Columbia— 
Northern and Central Interior District; (5) British Columbia—Southern Interior District; 
(6) British Columbia Coast, Howe Sound to Toba Inlet; (7) British Columbia Coast, Toba 
Inlet to Queen Charlotte Strait; (8) British Columbia Coast, Queen Charlotte Strait to 
Milbanke Sound; (9) British Columbia Coast, Milbanke Sound to Portland Canal; (10) 
Crown Lands, Purchase and Lease; (11) Cariboo Land Recording District; (12) Kamloops 
and Nicola Districts; (13) Similkameen Land Recording District; (14) Vancouver Island; 
(15) Queen Charlotte Islands; (17) Yale Land Recording District; (18) Osoyoos Land Re- 
cording District; (20) Nelson and Slocan Land Recording District; (21) Revelstoke and 
Golden Land Recording District; (22) Prince Rupert Land Recording District; (23) Stikine 
and Atlin Land Recording District; (24) Smithers Land Recording District; (25) Peace 
River Country; (26) Omineca District, Nation Lakes, etc.; (27) New Westminster Land 
Recording District; (28) Francois-Ootsa Lakes; (29) Nechako and Endako Valleys; (80) 
Stuart and Babine Lake District; (31) Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway (Squa- 
mish to Clinton); (82) Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway (Clinton to 52nd Par- 
allel); (83) Lillooet Land Recording District; (34) The Chilcotin Plateau; (85) Fort George 
Land Recording District, Central and Western Portions; (36) South Fork of the Fraser and 
Canoe River Valleys; Mount Robson Park; Strathcona Park, Vancouver Island. 


Section 5.—Reports of Dominion and Provincial Royal 
Commissions, Together with a Selection of Reports of British 
Royal Commissions Having a Bearing on Canada.* 


DOMINION ROYAL COMMISSIONS. 


Nore.—Reports of Important Royal Commissions back to 1870 have been included, but 
only those reports where a price is quoted are in print; these may be obtained from the King’ s 
Printer, Ottawa. For pre-Confederation Commissions, see also ‘‘A Finding-list of Royal 
ere Reports in the British Dominions’’, A. H. Cole., Comp., Harvard U.P., 1939 
p. 87+). 


' Royal Commission on the Improvement of the Inland Navigation of the Dominion 
of Canada, 1870. Report, with appendices. 190 p. Supplementary return, 9p. Sess. pa. 54. 


Royal Commission on the Arrangements re the Finances Advanced for the Construction of 


a Railway to the Pacific: Report (in Journals of the House of Commons, Appendix 1, 1873), 
227 p. Royal Commission for Investigating the Books, Accounts and Vouchers of the North- 
ern Railway Company of Canada, 1877. Report with evidence. Sess. pa. 10. Report of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Royal Commission, 1882, Ottawa, 8. Stephenson and Co. 
3.v., V. 1 and 2 Evidence, V. 3 Conclusions. Royal Commission on Chinese Immigration, 
1884. Royal Commission on Railways: Report with appendices, 1888, 41 p. Royal Com- 


7 mission on the Leasing of Water Power, Lachine Canal, 1888. Sess. pa. 30 (not printed). 


Royal Commission to Inquire into Losses in the North-West Territories during the Re- 
bellion, 1888. Sess. pa. 40 (not printed}. Royal Commission on the Relations of Capital 
and Labor in Canada: Evidence, Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 1889, 4 v. 
Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into Certain Matters Relating to the Civil Service 
of Canada, 1892, 733 p. Royal Commission in Reference to Certain Charges made against 
Hon. Sir P. A. Caron: Report, 1893, 602 p. Royal Commission on the Liquor Traffic in 


_ Canada: minutes of evidence, 1893- 95. 5 v. in 6. Sess. pa. 21, V. 1. Report with appx. and 
? fold maps, 1,003 p., V. 2 Index of subjects, 171 p: Royal Commission on the Shipment 


4 and Transportation of Grain, 1900: Report, Sess. pa. 81A. Royal Commission on Chinese 
/ and Japanese Immigration, 1902: Report. Royal Commission re the Alleged Combina- 


tion of Paper Manufacturers and Dealers, 1902. Report of Commissioners and Other 


’ Documents Connected with the Commission, 242 p. Sess. pa. 53. Royal Commission 


on Transportation, 1903: Report, 67 p. (Sup. to Report of Minister of Public Works). Royal 


‘7’ Commission (on the) Tobacco Trade, 1903. Report. 10 p. Sess. pa. 62. Royal Com- 
‘mission on Industrial Disputes in the Province of British Columbia: Report and minutes of 


‘/evidence, 2 pts., 1903-04. Royal Commission on the Alleged Employment of Aliens in 


Connection with the Surveys of the Proposed Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 1905. Royal 
Commission Appointed to Inquire into the Immigration of Italian Labourers to Montreal 
and the Alleged Fraudulent Practices of Employment Agencies, 1905. (Dept. of Labour) 


' 41+173 p. Sess. pa. 36b. Royal Commission re the Alleged Employment of Aliens by 


the Pére Marquette Railway Company of Canada, 1905. Report of Commissioner ( issued 
by Dept. of Labour ) 2 v. in 1 (also Sess. pa. 36c and 36d) 36+121 p. Royal Commission on 
the Grain Trade of Canada. Sess. pa. 59, 1906. Royal Commission on Transportation. 


* Revised by Miss Grace S. Lewis, Librarian, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Report (Sup. to Kes Rept. Minister of Public Works, 1903) 1906, 63 p. Sess. pa. 19a. Royal 


“» Commission on a Dispute Respecting Hours of Employment Between the Bell Telephone 
2s Company of Canada, Ltd., and Operators at Toronto, Ont., 1907, 102 p. Royal Commission 


2 


. on (Life) Insurance: ‘Evidence, 4y.: Report, 1907, 204 p. Royal Commission on the Civil 


? Service: Report with minutes of evidence, 1908, 1, 387 p. Royal Commission Quebec Bridge 
g aes Report, 1908, 2 v. 206+p.: List of plans accompanying the report, 1-37. Royal 
» Commission Appointed to Inquire into the Methods by which Oriental Labourers have 
been Induced to Come to Canada, 1908. Report, King’s Printer, 81 p. Royal Commission 
to Inquire into Industrial Disputes i in the Cotton Factories of Quebec: Report, 1909, 32 p. 
© Royal Commission on Alleged Chinese Frauds and Opium Smuggling on the Pacific Coast, 
1910-11. Report with evidence and exhibits, 1911. Sess. pa. 207 (not printed). Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry in the Matter of the Farmers Bank of Canada: Proceedings, 1913, 717 p. 


2 Royal Commission on Industrial Training and Technical Education: Commissioners’ Report, 


38 


Y 


1913, 4 v. ($2). Royal Commission on Coal Mining Disputes on Vancouver Island. Report 
issued by authority of the Minister of Labour, 1913. 43 p. Royal Commission on the Law 
_ Hespecting Pilotage and its Administration in the Pilotage Districts of Montreal and Quebec, 
51913. Sess. pa. 191c. (not printed). Royal Commission to Inquire into Alleged Complaints 
eRelntite to Weighing of Butter and Cheese in Montreal, 1913. Report, 17 p. Sess. pa. 153b. 
‘+ Royal Commission on Penitentiaries: Report, 1914, 44 p. (10 cents). Royal Commission 


3] Appointed to Inquire into the State of the Records of the Public Departments of the Do- 


minion of Canada, 1914. Report, 16 p. Royal Commission Appointed to Investigate Con- 


_, struction of the National Transcontinental Railway, 1914. Report, with exhibits, 2 v. 
- Sess. pa. 123. Royal Commission on the Loss of the British Steamship Empress of Treland of 


Liverpool (0-123972) through Collision with the Norwegian Steamship Storstad, 1914. Re- 


> port, with minutes of evidence, 615 p. Sess. pa. 21b. Royal Commission on Cost of Living, 


wb 
47 


1915. 2v. V.1, 955 p., V.2,1,108 p. John McDougald, C. C. James, R. H. Coats, Commrs. 
Royal Commission re Parliament Buildings Fire at Ottawa, 1916 (10 cents). Royal Com- 


2, mission to Inquire into Railways and Transportation in Canada, 1917 (Drayton-Acworth 


Comm.) (15 cents). Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into the Purchase by and on 
behalf of the Government of the Dominion of Canada of Arms, Munitions, Implements, 
Materials, Horses, Supplies, and Other Things for the Purpose of the Present War and as to 
the Expenditures and Payments Made or Agreed to be Made Therefor, 1917. Report of the 


‘ Commissioner Concerning Purchase of Submarines. 25 p. Royal Commission Concerning 


Purchase of War Supplies and Sale of Small Arms Ammunition. Report of the Hon. Sir 
Charles Davidson, Kt., 1917. 3 pts. Pt. 1—Concerning Military Cloth (Auburn Woollen 
Mills Co.) 35 p. Pt. 2—Concerning Small Arms Ammunition, 56 p. Pt. 3—Evidence, 
2,740 p. Royal Commission on Delivery of Cargoes of Coal to Coasting Vessels, ete. 
1917. Report, Sess. pa. 142 (not printed). Royal Commission on Indian Affairs on the 
Kitsilano Indian Reserve, 1917. Report Sess. pa. 85 (not printed). Royal Commission on 
the High Cost of Living, 1917. W. F. O’Connor, K.C., Commr. Reports: re Sugar, 39 p. 
re Anthracite Coal, 34 p. re Cold Storage, 63 p. Sess. pa. 189, 190, and 210a. Royal Com- 


4% mission appointed to Inquire into and Report upon the Pilotage System and its Adminis- 


tration at the Port of Halifax, N.S. Report, 1918. Sess. pa. 99 (not printed). Royal 


47 Commission of Inquiry into the Ship-Yards Trouble in Vancouver: W. E. Burns, E. A. 


_ James, and James McVety, Commissioners (Statement issued by Department of Labour ). 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Civic Strike in Winnipeg, 1919 (Statement issued by 
Department of Labour). Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 1919: Report to- 


SY gether with a minority report, 26 p. (20 cents). Royal Commission on Conditions in the 


Pilotage Districts of Vancouver, Victoria, Nanaimo, and New Westminster, 1919. Re- 
port, 13 p. Sess. pa. 105. Royal Commission on the Pilotage Districts of Miramichi, 
Sydney, Louisburg, Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, and Quebec, 1919. Report, 27 p. Sess. 


_pa. 104. Royal Commission on Racing Inquiry: Report, 1920 (10 cents). Royal Com- 


mission on Affairs of Indians in British Columbia, 1920. Report. Sess. pa. 66 (not printed ). 
Royal Commission Appointed by Order in Council, May 20, 1919, to Investigate the Rein- 
deer and Musk-ox Industries in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic Regions of Canada, 1922. Report, 


799 p. Sess. pa. 162. |Royal Commission on Lake Grain Rates: Report, 1923 (10 cents). 


«2 Royal Commission on Pensions and Re-Establishment, 1923: First interim report, 1923 


(10 cents ): Second interim report, 1924 (25 cents); Final report, 1924 ($1). Royal Com- 
mission on Pulpwood: Report, Ottawa, July, 1924, 298 p. ($1). Royal Grain Inquiry Com- 
mission: Interim report, 1924, 32 p. Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into the 
State of the Records of the Public Departments of the Dominion of Canada (in 1912) 1924. 
Report, 15p. Royal Commission Regarding Industrial Unrest of Steel Workers at Sydney, 
N.S.: Report (Sup. to Labour Gazette, Feb., 1924) 1924, 24 p. Sess. pa. 39. Royal Com- 


-- mission to Inquire into and Report upon. Affairs of the Home Bank of Canada and in the 


Matter of the Petition of the Depositors in the said Home Bank of Canada, 1924. Interim 
report, 26 p. Sess. pa. 100d. Hearing and evidence, 18 v. Reports 1-18 (except 2 and 4) 


++) 844 p. Royal Commission to Investigate Grand Trunk Railway Officials’ Gratuities, — 
*1924. Report and minutes of evidence. Sess. pa. 99 (not printed). Royal Grain Inquiry 


Commission: Report, 1924, 217 p. ($1). Royal Commission on Maritime Claims: Report, 


4; 1926, 45 p. (Duncan Comm.) (25 cents). Royal Commission on Election in Athabasca, 


1926-27. Sess. pa. 69 (not printed). Royal Commission Investigating the Fisheries of the 
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Maritime Provinces and the Magdalen Islands, 1928, 125 p. (60 cents). Royal Commission 
on Customs and Excise: Interim reports 1-10, 119 p.: Final report, 1928, 24 p. (25 cents). 
7 Royal Commission on Reconveyance of Land to British Columbia, 1928, 57 p. (26 cents ). 
)/ Royal Commission Appointed to Investigate Charges of Political Partisanship i in the De- 

partment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. Report, 1928, 31 p. Royal Commission 
on Illegal Warfare Claims and for Return of Sequestrated Property i in Necessitous Cases, 
1928. Report, 2-v.in1. Index, 24 p. Preliminary report (in French ) 1931, 172 p. Special report. 
12 p. 1931. Supplementary report, 38 p. 1932. Further report, 217 p. 1933. Royal Com- 
‘> mission Appointed to Inquire into Pilotage in British Columbia Waters, 1929, 10 p. (10 cents), 
Royal Commission on Radio Broadcasting: Report (Aird Comm.), 1929, 59 p. (25 cents). 
Royal Commission on the Transfer of the Natural Resources of Manitoba: Report, 1929, 46 p. 
(25 cents). Royal Commission on Technical and Professional Services: Report (Beatty 
Comm.) 1930, 60 p. (15 cents). Royal Commission to Inquire into Trading in Grain Futures: 
Report (Stamp Comm.), 1931, 90 p., chart (25 cents). Royal Commission to Inquire into 
Railways and Transportation in Canada, 1931-32 (Duff Comm.), 115 p., maps, chart (76 
cents). Royal Commission on Banking and Currency in Canada, 1933 (Macmillan Report), 
119 p. (80 cents). Royal Commission on Price Spreads, 1935: Report (Stevens Comm.), 
30+506 p. ($2). Royal Commission on the Natural Resources of Alberta, 1935, 42 p. (26 
cents). Royal Commission on the Natural Resources of Saskatchewan, 1935, 68 p. (26 
cents). Royal Commission on Financial Arrangements Between the. Dominion and the 


‘¥ Maritime Provinces, 1935: Report (White Comm.), 24 p. (10 cents). Royal Commission 


on Activities of the Canadian Performing Rights Society, Limited, and Similar Societies, 
1935: Report, 49-++p., Judge James Parker, Commr. Royal Commission to Investigate 
Conditions in the Relief Camps of British Columbia. Report, 1985. Hon. W. A. Mac- 
donald, Mr. C. T. McHattie, Rev. E. D. Braden, Commrs. Commission to Investigate 
the Best Means of Dealing with Unemployment in the Ranks of Ex-Service Men. Hon. 
J. D. Hyndman, Col. C. Basil-Price, Mr. W.B. Woods, Commrs. Report, 1935. Commis- 
sion to Investigate Circumstances with Regard to the Construction of a Post Office at Water- 
loo, Que., Report, 1935. Hon. Alfred Forest, Commr. Royal Commission to Investigate 
Charges Against Certain Members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Force in New 
Brunswick, Report, 1935. Hon. J. B. M. Baxter, Commr. (not printed). Commission on 
Political Partisanship in the Civil Service; Report 1937-38. Albert Gordon, Commr. (not 
printed) (Can. An. Rev. 1937-38, p. 91). Royal Commission to Investigate Illegal Fishing 
and Canning of Lobsters and Illegal Fishing of Smelts in Lobster Fishing Districts Nos. 
//T7 and 8. Mr. Justice A. T. LeBlanc, Commr. Report, 1938, Royal Commission on An- 
thracite Coal: Report, 1937, 120 p. (25 cents). Royal Commission on the Textile Industry: 
Report, 1938, 308 p. (English and French editions), (75 cents). Royal Grain Inquiry Com- 
mission: Report, 1938, 264 p. ($1). Royal Commission to Investigate the Penal System of 
Canada, 1938: Report, 6+418 p. ($1). Royal Commission on the Bren Machine Gun Con- 
tract, 1939: Report, 52 p. (25 cents). Kkoyal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
(Rowell-Sirois Comm.) (A check-list of briefs submitted by provincial and municipal govern- 
ments and other Canadian organizations, available in the Library of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
1939, 4 p. rotopr.): Report. 3 v.. Book I, Canada; 1867-1939. 261 p. Book II, Recom- 
mendations. 295 p. Book III, Documentation. 219 p. (8 v. $1). Appendix I. A.—Do- 
minion of Canada and Canadian National Railways, Comparative Statistics of Public 
Finance, 1913, 1921, 1925 to 1937, 74 p. ($5). B.—Province of Prince Edward Island, 29 p. 
($5). C.—Province of Nova Scotia, 33 p. (85). D.—Province of New Brunswick, 38 p. 
($5). E.—Province of Quebec, 40 p. ($5). F.—Province of Ontario, 47 p. (85). G.—Prov- 
ince of Manitoba, 51 p. ($5). H.—Province of Saskatchewan, 43 p. (85). J.—Province of 
Alberta, 43 p. ($5). K.—Province of British Columbia, 45 p. ($5). Summary of Dominion 
and Provincial Public Finance Statistics, ($2). Appendix 2. D. G. Creighton: British 
North America at Confederation, 104 p. (50 cents). Appendix 3. W. A. Mackintosh: The 
Economic Background of Dominion-Provincial Relations, 102 p. (50 cents). Appendix 4, 
D.C. MacGregor, J. B. Rutherford, G. E. Britnell, J. J. Deutsch. National Income, 97 p. 
(50 cents). Appendix 5. Esdras Minville: Labour Legislation and Social Services in the 
Province of Quebec, 97 p. (50 cents). Appendix 6. A. E. Grauer: Public Assistance and Social 
Insurance, 98 p. (50 cents). Appendix 7. J. A. Corry: Difficulties of Divided Jurisdiction, 
44 p. (50 cents). Appendix 8. L. M. Gouin and Brooke Claxton: Legislative Expedients and 
Devices Adopted by the Dominion and the Provinces, 72 p. (50 cents). Mimeographs.— 
J. A. Corry: Growth of Government Activities Since Confederation, 174 p. (50 cents). A. E. 
Grauer: Labour Legislation, 292 p. (40 cents). Public Health, 120 p. (50 cents). Housing, 
78 p. (50 cents). Finance.—Stewart Bates: Financial History of Canadian Governments, 
309 p. (50 cents). H.C. Goldenberg: Municipal Finance in Canada, 128 p., (50 cents). F.A. 
Knox: Dominion Monetary Policy (1929-1934), 93 p. (50 cents). W.J. Waines: Prairie Popu- 
lation Possibilities, 77 p. (50 cents). S. A. Saunders: Economic History of the Maritime 
Provinces, 148 p. (50 cents). W. Eggleston and C. T. Kraft: Dominion-Provincial Subsidies 
and Grants, 200 p. (40 cents). R.A. C. Henry; Railway Freight Rates in Canada, 290 p. 
(50 cents). (Except for Appx. 1, pts. A-K, King’s Printer, Ottawa.) 
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PROVINCIAL ROYAL COMMISSIONS. 


Norg.—I n many instances it is not possible to say whether the date given applies to the date 
of the appointment of the Royal Commission or to the date of the Report, but where possible the 
date of the Report is the one shown. 


Prince Edward Isiand.—Copy of an Address to Her Majesty Adopted by the House of 
Assembly of Prince Edward’s Island on the 9th day of May, 1859, re Appointment of a 
Commission to Inquire into the Existing Relations of Landlord and Tenant in that Colony: 
and copy of extracts of the subsequent correspondence of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies with the Governor of Prince Edward’s Island and landowners and others of that 
Colony, relating to the same subject, 1864, 147 p. (528) v. 41. Correspondence relative to 
the land tenure question in Prince Edward Island, 1875, 84 p.—c. 1351—v. 53. Commis- 
sion for Carrying out the Purpose of the Land Purchase Act of 1875, Report, 1876, 46 p.— 
c. 1487—v. 53. Report of the Royal Commission on Education, 1930, 55 p. H. F. McPhee. 
Brief for the Province of Prince Edward Island for Readjustment of Financial Arrangements 
with the Dominion Government and Full Implementation of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Maritime Claims, August, 1934, 30 p. The Case of Prince Edward Island: 
Submission Presented to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations by the 
Government of Prince Edward Island, Charlottetown, Irwin Pr. Co., 1938, 4+66 p. 


Nova Scotia.— Report of Commission appointed under c. 10, Acts 1907, Entitled ‘‘An 
Act Respecting Old Age Pensions and Miners’ Relief Societies’, 1908. Report of the Ship- 
building (Royal) Commission, 1918,16p. Royal Commission re Expenditures in Connection 
with the Construction of Certain Federal Aid Roads by the Provincial Highway Board: 
Report, 1921, 20 p. Report of the Royal Commission Respecting the Coal Mines of the 
Province, 1925, 59 p., chart. Report of Provincial Royal Commission on Coal Mining 
Industry in Nova Scotia, 1926, 31 p. Province of Nova Scotia: a Submission of Its Claims 
with Respect to Maritime Disabilities Within Confederation as Presented to the Royal 
Commission, Halifax, N.S., July 21, 1926, 178+4 p. Royal Commission on Ratings of the 
Lunenburg Fishing Fleet and Lumber Industries as Applied by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, Nova Scotia: Report and findings, 42 p., 1927. Royal Commission on the Men- 
tally Deficient Persons in Nova Scotia, 1927: Report, 4 p., 1928. Report of the Royal Com- 
mission Investigating the Apple Industry of the Province of Nova Scotia, 1930, 71p. Report 
of the Royal Commission Respecting the Coal Mines of Nova Scotia, 1932, 32 p., charts. 
Report of the Royal Commission Concerning Jails, 1933, 115 p. Royal Commission of 
Economic Inquiry: a Submission on Dominion-Provincial Relations and the Fiscal Dis- 
abilities of Nova Scotia Within the Canadian Federation, 1934, 263 p.: Report, 238 p., bibl., 
Appendices, 133 p. The Jones Report on Nova Scotia’s Economic Welfare within Confedera- 
tion. A digest prepared by the Government of Nova Scotia, 1934. 27 p. (Royal Com- 
mission of) Inquiry, Nova Scotia Franchise: Report, 1934, White Commission, 92 p. Report 
of Royal Commission on Distribution and Consumption of Milk and Cream in Halifax, 
1935, 24 p. Report of the Royal Commission on Transportation, 1936, 21 p. Royal Com- 
mission on Workmen’s Compensation, 1937, 21 p. Hon. J. A. Hannay, K.C., Chairman, 
Dr. W. D. Forrest, Mr. Howard Cunningham, Commrs. Commission to Investigate the 
Moose River Mine Tragedy of Apr. 1936. Mr. Justice W. F. Carroll, Commr. Parl. Comm. 
to study reallocation of coal areas in Nova Scotia, make an exam. of gold resources and pos- 
sibility of developing other metal ores, Apr. 8, 1937. Deputy Min. Mines, Dr. A. E. Cameron, 
(Can. An. Rev., 1937-38, p. 255). Submission on Behalf of the Union of Nova Scotia Munici- 
palities, to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 1938, 37 p. Submis- 
sion by the Government of the Province of Nova Scotia to the Royal Commission on Do- 
minion-Provincial Relations, 1938, 141 p., Appendices, 22 p. Submission by the City of 
Halifax to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 1938,42 p. Report of 
Royal Commission on Acadia Coal Company, 1937-38, Mr. Justice W. F. Carroll, Chairman, 
F. H. Sexton, A. S. McKenzie, Commrs. 113 p., charts, 1939. Royal Commission on the 
Larger School Unit. Report... 1940. Dr. H. F. Munro, Chairman; B. A. Fletcher, R. D. 
Crawford, H.M. MacDonald, L. A. d’Entremont, Andrew Fraser, Commrs. Halifax Dept. 
of Education, 1940, 46 p. 


New Brunswick.— Royal Commission, issued under Act of Assembly 5 Edward VII, 
c. 20, entitled ‘‘An Act to Investigate Certain Charges Made against the Restigouche Boom 
Company’’: Report, 1906. Royal Commission Concerning St. John and Quebec Railway 
Company Charges: Report (N.B. pa. Sup. Appx., p. 116-147, 1915). Report of the Royal 
Commission in Respect to the Lumber Industry, 1927, 15 p. Report of the Royal Com- 
mission to Investigate Working of Compensation Act in Respect to Lumber Industry, 1927, 
10p. Royal Commission to Inquire into the Taxation by Cities, Towns, and Municipalities, 
of Non-residents, 1928, 28 p. The Harrison Special Brief for New Brunswick, for Readjust- 
ments of Financial Arrangements with Dominion Government, and Further Implementa- 
tion of the Recommendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims, 1934, 27 p. 
Commission to Investigate Civic Government in Saint John (Can. An. Rev. 1935-36, p. 445). 
Commission to Investigate the Saint John (Civic) Hydro-Electric Commission. Report, 
1935. Submission made to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provinceial relations by 
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the Province of New Brunswick, 1938. Supplementary submission... Royal Commission 


to Investigate the System of Secondary Education in Saint John County. F. B. Schofield, 


Hon. J. B. M. Baxter, J. L. O’Brien, Commrs. 


Quebec.— Royal Commission Appointed to Hold an Investigation into the Adminis- 
trative Details of the Constitution, Working, and Sale of the Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa and 
Occidental Railway, as well as the Final Settlement of Accounts and Other Facts Relating 
to the Railway, 1885 (Dom. An. Reg., 1885, p. 182). Royal Commission on Lunatic Asylums 
of the Province of Quebec: Report, 1888, 182 p. Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Baie 
des Chaleurs Railway Matter. Proceedings of the Commiss‘on and depositions of witnesses, 
1,071 p. 1891. Reports, proceedings of the Commission and depositions of witnesses, 
appendices and indices, 1892, 192 p. Royal Commission to Make Inquiry into Different 
Matters and Things Concerning the Good Government of (the) Province: Minutes of 
proceedings and evidence of witnesses, 1892, 269 p. Commission to study a system of social 
insurance for the province. Prof. Edouard Montpetit, Commr., 1930. Report of the Elec- 
tricity Commission of the Province of Quebec (Lapointe Comm. ) to the Prime Minister of 
the Province, Jan. 21, 1935,48 p. Provincial Taxation Revision Commission, Prof. Edouard 
Montpetit, Commr., 1937. Commission for the abolition of Seigniorial Rents, 1938. Sub- 
mission made to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations by the Province 
of Quebec, 1938. 


Ontario.— Royal Commissior on Certain Charges Against the Warden of the Central 
Prison: Report and Evidence of Wardens of Prisons in the United States and Canada; 1883, 
181+63 p. Report of the Royal Commission on the Mineral Resources of Ontario and 
Measures for their Development, 1890. Report of the Royal Commission on Forest Reser- 
vation and National Park, and Papers and Reports upon Forestry, Forest Schools ... 1893. 
Return of Royal Commissions since Confederation, together with the dates, subjects, etc., 
1894, 7 p. Royal Commission on Forestry Protection in Ontario, 1899. Report, 29 p. 
fold. map. Sess. pa. 35, 1900. Royal Commission on the Financial Position of the Pro- 
vince of Ontario: Report, 1901, 29 p. Report of the Royal Commission on the Gamey 
Charges, Toronto, 1903, 952+98+48 p. Royal Commission on Railway Taxation: Report, 
1905. Archibald Blue, ‘Chmn. 219 p. Royal Commission on the University of Toronto: 
Report, 1906, 60+268 p. Royal Commission on laws relating to the lability of employers 
to make compensation to their employees for injuries received in the course of their employ- 
ment, which are in force in other countries. Interim report, with the evidence taken and 
the brief of Mr. Wegenast, submitted on behalf of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
478 p. Final report, and second interim report, with draft of An Act to Provide for Com- 
pensation to Workmen for Injuries Sustained and Industrial Diseases Contracted in the 


Course of their Employment, 58 p. - Final report, with appendices, 20+733 p. Sir William ' 


Ralph Meredith, C.J., C.P., Commissioner, Toronto, K.P. 1913. Report of the Ontario 
Commission on Unemployment; J. 8. Willison, Chairman. Toronto, K.P. 1916. 8+334 p. 
In'the Matter of a Royal Commission to Inquire into the Administration, Management, and 
Welfare of the Ontario School for the Blind: Report and recommendations, 1917, 35 p. 
Royal Ontario Nickel Commission: Report and appendix, 1917. Royal Commission on 
University Finances: Report, 1921,160p. Royal Commission on the Best Mode of Selecting, 
Appointing, and Remunerating Police Magistrates. Interim report, respecting Sheriffs, 
37 p. tables. Interim report, respecting Issuers of Marriage Licences, 7 p. 1921, Sess. pa. 62, 
1921. Interim report, respecting Police Magistrates, 21 p. Interim report, respecting Cor- 
oners, 10 p. Sess. pa. 63 and 80, 1921. Interim report, respecting Toronto Police Court, 
28 p. Interim report, respecting Toronto and York Registry Offices, 6 p., 1921. Reports 
of Commission appointed to Inquire into Hydro-Electric Railways; containing majority and 
minority reports and appendices. R. F. Sutherland, Chairman;. C. H. Mitchell, A. F. 
Macallum, W. A. Amos; Commrs., 1921, 234 p. Interim report respecting Extension of 
Land Titles System in Northern Ontario, 6 p. Interim report respecting Osgoode Hall, 
5+28 p., tables, 1922. Royal Commission on Hydro-Electric Power Commission to 

‘inquire into and report upon all estimates submitted from timefjto time to the Hydro- 


f 


Electric Power Commission of Ontario for the Chippewa Power Development and also all 


estimates for the said work submitted by the said Commission to the Government of 
Ontario’’, etc., Report. 1924, Sess. pa. 62 (not printed). Royal Commission on Automobile 
Insurance Premium Rates: Interim Report on Compulsory Insurance and Safety Responsi- 
bility Laws, 1930, 85 p. Royal Commission on Public Welfare: Report, 1930, 111 p. Royal 
Commission to Investigate the Advisability of Amending the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act (Can. An. Rev., 1930-31 p. 143). Sess. pa. 37, 1932. Royal Commission Appointed to 
Inquire into Certain "Matters Concerning the Hydro- Electric Power Commission of Ontario: 
Report, 1932, 11 p. Royal Commission on the Use of Radium and X-rays in the Treatment 
of the Sick, 1932,171p. Royal Commission of Inquiry into ‘‘the circumstances surrounding 
the arrest and sentencing to five years in the Kingston Penitentiary of Albert Dorland in 
April, 1930, for carrying offensive weapons in the course of an alleged attempt to hold up the 
Royal Bank of Canada Branch at Church and Wellesley Streets, Toronto’, Aug. 2, 1933 
(not printed). Royal Commission of Inquiry into Alleged Cruelty and Unsatisfactory 
Management at the Children’s Shelter at Windsor, Ontario, 1933-34, (Can. An. Rev., 1934, p. 
173-4). Royal Commission to Inquire into the Conduct, Management and Administration 
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of the Children’s Aid Society of York County: Report presented 1934 (Can. An. Rev., 1934, 
p. 173-4). Royal Commission to Inquire into the Purchase by the Henry Government, 
in March, 1933, of the subsidiary company of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company and the 
Ownership at the time of some of the Company’s Bonds both by the Hon. George 8S. Henry 
and the Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen ... July 12, 1934, (Can. An. Rev., 1934, p. 188) (not printed ). 
Commission of Inquiry irto the Operations of the Ontario Athletic Commission: Report, 
1935. C. S. Walters, Commr. Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Collapse of the 
Manufacturers Finance Corporation. Report, 1935. J. M. Godfrey, Commr. Royal 
Commission to Investigate Charges Made during the Ontario General Election Campaign 
of 1934 ... in connection with the Operation of the Liquor Control Board. Report, 1935. 
Judge Duncan Ross, Commr. Royal Commission to Investigate Charges Against Certain 
Members of the Toronto Police Force, 1935-36. Royal Commission of Investigation into 
Charges of Mismanagement and Impropriety Against Officials at Matheson, under the 
Northern Development Department. Report, 1936. W. B. Common, Commr. Com- 
mission of inquiry into the Medical Administration of Burwash Reformatory. Report, 1936. 

Neelands and Dr. J. B. Heaslip, Commrs. Commission of i inquiry into matters at 
the Ontario Reformatory at Guelph. Report, 1937. Commission of inquiry into the 
Financial Affairs of the Corporation of Collingwood, 1937. W. D. Roach, K.C., Commr. 
(not printed). Royal Commission on Matters at the Ontario Reformatory ‘at Guelph, 1937. 
Financial Affairs of the Corpn. of Collingwood (not printed). W.D. Roach, K.C., Commr., 
J. G. Hood, Counsel. Report of the Survey of Ontario’s Hospital System, 1937. The 
Government of Ontario, Statement to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations, 1988. Book 1, Prime Minister’s Statement, 30 p. Book 2, General Statement, 
80 p. Book 3, Appendix and tables, 22+34 p. Royal Commission on the Operation of the 
Homewood Sanitarium at Guelph. Report, 1938. Royal Commission on the Adminis- 
tration of the Mental Hospitals of Ontario. Report, 1938. Royal Commission for the In- 
vestigation of Remedies for Caneer, 1938. Mr. Justice Gillanders, Chairman, Dr. Robert 
Wallace, E. A. Collins, Dr. G.S. Young, Dr. W. J. Deadman, Dr. T. H. Callahan, Dr. R. E. 
Me fone Report of the Royal Commission on Transportation, Province of Ontario, 
1939, De 


Manitoba.— Royal Commission on the Financial Affairs of the Province: Report 
(Man. pa. 21, p. 389-538, 1900). Agricultural College Commission, 1902. Report 
(Man. pa. 1903, p. 491-502). Beef Commission to Inquire into the Purchase and 
Sale of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, and Meat in the Provinces of Manitoba and Alberta: 
Report (Man. pa. 1908, p. 369-402). Royal Commission upon the University of 
Manitoba: Report (Man. pa. p. 397-492, 1910). Royal Commission on the Compensation 
to be Allowed to Workmen for Accidental Injuries Received in the Course of 
their Business (Sess. pa. 24, 1910, 21 p.). Royal Commission on Technical Education 
and Industrial Training: Report (Man. pa. p. 281-356, 1912). Royal Commission 
to Examine and Inquire into all Matters Relating to the Manitoba Telephone System: 
Interim report (Sess. pa. 19, 1912,2 p.). Royal Commission to Investigate and Inquire 
into and Report upon the Escape of One John Krafchenko from the Custody of the Police 
Officers of the City of Winnipeg (Sess. pa. 16, 1913-14.) (not printed). Royal Commission 
Appointed to Investigate the Charges Made in the Statement of C. P. Fullerton, K.C.: 
Report, 1916, 17 p. Royal Commission on the New Parliament Buildings: Report, 
1916, 85p. Special Commission on the Gaol and Prison Farm of the Eastern Judical District 
of Manitoba. Report (Man. pa. 21, p. 1125-57, 1916). Royal Commission on all Expenditure 
for Road Work during the Year 1914: Report, 1917, 60 p. Royal Commission on all Matters 
Pertaining to the Manitoba Agricultural College: Interim report (Man. pa. 17, p. 1161-1205, 
1917). Fallis Commission on Workmen’s Compensation, 1918 (not printed). Commission 
on Status and Salaries of Teachers, 1919, 24 p. Public Welfare Commission. First interim 
report (not printed ), Second interim report, 1919, 154 p. Third and final report, 1920, 51 p. 
Royal Commission on the Winnipeg General Strike, 1919,3lp. Drainage Commission, 1921, 
24 p. Commission on ‘‘The Rural Credits Act’’, 1923, 22 p. Royal Commission on Edu- 
cation: Interim report, 62 p. Reports on the College of Agriculture and the University of 
Manitoba Submitted by the Royal Commission and the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1924, 140 p. Royal Commission on the Better Adaptation of the 
Elementary and Secondary Schools to the Needs of the Communities which they Serve, 
1926. Interim report of the committee on the review of the program of studies (Printed 
by Dept. of Education) 61 p. Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into the Adminis- 
tration of the Child Welfare Division of the Department of Health and Public Welfare, 1929, 
54 p., chart. Royal Commission re Allegations as to the Seven Sisters Falls Power Site 
Agreement, 1929 (pub. in Man. Free Press, May 1 and 7, 1929). Royal Commission to 
Inquire into All Matters Appertaining to the Welfare of Blind Persons Within the Provinces 
of Manitoba and Saskatchewan: Report, Mar. 3, 1931. 45 p. Dr. O. H. Burritt, Commr. 
Royal Commission to inquire into charges against Manitoba Pool Elevators: Report, 1931, 
75 p. Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into the (misappropriation) of funds be- 
longing to the University of Manitoba and to Heber Archibald ... , 1982. Royal Com- 
mission on Impairment of University of Manitoba Trust Funds, 1932- 33, (Sess. pa. 50, 
1932-33). Commission to Investigate the Fishing Industry in Manitoba, 1934. Pt. I, 1938, 
30 p., chart. Pt. II, 1934. Report under the Fair Trade Practices Act Regarding Bread in 
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Greater Winnipeg, 1936, 51 p. Commission on Land Drainage Arrangement, 1936, 67 p. 
chart. Manitoba’s Case: A submission presented to the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations by the Government of the Province of Manitoba, 1937: 9 parts—(1) 
Introduction, 6 p.; (2) The constitutional relations of the Dominion and the provinces. 
43 p.; (3) The effects of federal monetary policy on western Canadian economy, 40 p.; (4) 
The effects of federal tariff policy on Western Canadian economy, 40 p.; (5) The effects of 
declining income, 32 p.; (6) The financial problems of municipalities and school districts, 
26 p.; (7) Analysis of shenineDe s treasury problem, 96 p.; (8) Manitoba’s case: summary and 
recommendations, 58 p.; (9) An examination of certain proposals for the readjustment of 
Dominion-Provincial financial relations, 29 p. Royal Commission on the Municipal Fin- 
ances and Administration of the City of Winnipeg, 1939. Report. 23-+-567 p. charts; H. C. 
Goldenberg, M.A., B.C.L., Chairman; A. L. Crossin, J. T. Thorson, K.C., M.P., Commrs. 
W.J. Waines, M.A., Sec’y. Interim report on Crop Insurance, 1939 (Sess. pa. 78) 41 p. Final 
report, 1940 (Sess. pa. 43), 74p. Report of the Government Commercial Enterprises Survey; 
H. C. Goldenberg, Commr. (Winnipeg, K.P.) 1940, 12+313 p. War-Time Committee 
on Agriculture, first report, 1940, 3v., 183 p. Royal Commission to Inquire into the Opera- 
tion of the Police Force of the City of Winnipeg (in progress). 


Saskatchewan.— Royal Commission _re Grain Growers’ Association, 1910. Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into Agricultural Credit, 1913: Hon. George Langley, Mr. Haslam, 
C. A. Dunning, E. H. Oliver, Commrs. Report. 32p. Royal Commission on Grain Trade 
on the European Markets, 1913. Royal Commission Concerning Common Gaol at Prince 
Albert, 1913. Royal Commission re Sale of Farm Machinery and Requisites of the Farm, 
1914. Royal Commission re Live Stock Industry in 8. West of Province, 1914. Royal 
Commission on Grain Markets, 1914: Report, 150+3 p. 2 fold. diags. Royal Commission 
on Battleford Asylum, 1914. Royal Commission re Marketing of Live Stock and Live 
Stock Products, 1915. Royal Commission on the Sale of Farm Machinery, 1914: Report 
(typ.) 41 p. Minutes of evidence, 19 v. (Sess. pa. 23, 1915). Royal Commission on the 
System of Liquor Dispensaries in South Carolina under State Control: Original report 
only (typ.) 95 p. (Sess. pa. 5, 1915) (not printed). Bribery and Liquor Commission, 1916, 
(Can. An. Rev., 1916, p. ere (not printed). Highway Frauds Commission, 1916. E. L. 
Wetmore, W. E. Mason, H . G. Smith, Commrs. (not printed). Royal Commission to In- 
quire into Public Matters re R. J. Lecky Construction Co., 1916. McGuire-Parker (Royal) 
Commission re Executive Council Meeting under ‘‘New Rural Credit Act’’, 1916. Buildings 
and Telephone Commission, 1916-17. Royal Commission re Farming Industry i in Western 
and S. West of Province, 1920. Royal Commission to Inquire into Equalization of Assess- 
ments in Municipalities—Urban and Rural, 1921. Royal Commission of Inquiry into Farm- 
ing Conditions, 1921: Report, 70 p., fold. map. Royal Commission to Inquire into Tuber- 
culosis in Saskatchewan, 1921. Commission of Inquiry Respecting the Public Revenues 
Tax. Synopsis of report, 13 p. (Sess. pa. 19, 1921-22). Royal Commission re Regina Gaol, 
1924. Royal Commission re Wolseley Home for Infirm, 1925. (Royal) Power Resources 
Commission, 1927. Royal Grain Inquiry Commission: Reports, 1928, 157 p. Royal Com- 
mission re Labour Conditions, 1928. Bryant (Royal) Commission in Regard to Conduct of 
the Civil Service of this Province, 1929. Royal Commission re Mental Hygiene, 1929. 
Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into Workmen’s Compensation for Saskatchewan, 
1929. Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Immigration and Settlement: Report, 1930, 
206 p. Royal Commission re Inquiry into Disposition of Property under the United Church 
of Canada Act: Original report (typ.) 31 p. Evidence (minutes of) (Sess. pa. 46, 1930). 
Royal Commission re Welfare of the Blind, 1930. Royal Commission re Public Works and 
Member for Prince Albert, 1930. Royal Commission of Inquiry re Liquor Board, etc., 1930. 
Royal Commission in regard to Drought Conditions in Province, 1931. Royal Commission 
re Relieving Distress and Providing Employment, 1931. Royal Commission re Estevan 
Coal Fields: Dispute between Miners and Mine Owners, 1931. Royal Commission to In- 
quire into Statement Made in Statutory Declarations and Other Matters re Bryant Charges, 
1931: Report, 180 p., Return re witnesses before commission re Bryant charges (typ.), [Sess. 
pa. 88 (Report) and 70 (Return), 1931]. Corrigenda to report (Sess. pa. 4, 1932). Royal Com- 
mission re Bank Act, 1932. Royal Commission Appointed to Investigate into Mining Con- 
ditions in the Province of Saskatchewan, 1932. E. R. Wylie, Commr. (not printed). . Royal 
Milk Inquiry Commission: Report, 1933, (mimeo), 42 p. Royal Commission re Coal 
Mining Industry in Saskatchewan, 1934. Mr. Justice W. F. A. Turgeon, Commr. Royal 
Commission re Regina Riot—To Investigate and Report re Announced Trek to Ottawa of 
So-called Relief Camp Strikers, 1935. Royal Commission of Inquiry into Provincial and 
Municipal Taxation: Report with tables, 1936, 196 p. Neil H. Jacoby, Chairman. Royal 
Commission re Standardization of Legal Forms (Martin), 1937. Submission by the Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 1937, 
4+-434 p. Committee on School Administration, interim report ... to the Minister of 
Education, February, 1939; The Hon. Mr. Justice W. M. Martin, Chairman; R. H. Heane, 
W. F. Hargarten, L. F. Titus, Adrien Dorion, Commrs., 82 p. mimeo. Commission to 
Inquire into the Shortages and Administration of the Saskatchewan Canteen Fund. Report. 
Mr. Justice Donald MacLean, Commr., (Regina Leader-Post, May 7, 1940, p. 9, 16). 
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Alberta.— Royal Commission re Calgary Natural Gas Company, 1919. Royal Com- 
mission re Joe Cameron and. Reward Offered for Capture of, 1919. Royal Commission re 
Coal Mining Industry, 1919. Royal Commission re Conditions in Southern Alberta (Drought 
Area), 1921. Royal Commission re Banking Conditions, 1922. Royal Commission re 
Natural Gas, 1922. Royal Commission re the Handling and Marketing of Grain in Canada, 
1923. Royal Commission re Coal Mining Industry, 1924. Royal Commission re Ponoka 
Hospital Sewage System, 1924. Royal Commission re Hanna Hospital, 1925. Royal 
Commission re Lethbridge Gaol, 1925. Royal Commission re Manville Hospital, 1925. 
Royal Commission re King’s Printer’s Office, 1925. Royal Commission re District between 
Red Deer and South Saskatchewan Rivers, East of Range 10, 1926. Royal Commission 
re Church Properties (Presbyterian Church, United Church), 1926. Royal Commission 
re Factories Act—Establishment of Forty-eight-hour Working Week, 1926. Royal Com- 
mission re Mine Disaster—McGillivray Creek Coal and Coke Company, Ltd., Coleman, 
1927. Royal Commission re Innisfail Hospital, 1927. Royal Commission re Coronation 
Hospital, 1927. Royal Commission re Innisfail Hospital, 1928. Royal Commission re 
Provincial Mental Hospitals, 1928. Royal Commission re Cost of Funerals, 1930. Royal 
Commission re Trade Schools, 1931. Royal Commission re Municipal District of Inga No. 
520, 1931. Royal Commission re Alberta Provincial Police Pension Fund, 1932. Royal 
Commission re O. B. Lassiter and Henry Wise Wood, Jr., and Administration of Justice, 
1934 (not printed). Royal Commission re Half-breed Population, 1934. Royal Commission 
to investigate the opis in a coal mine of the Lethbridge Collieries, Ltd., at Coalhurst. 
Report, 1935. Hon. H. W. Lunney, Commr., 15 p. Royal Commission respecting the Coal 
Industry, 1935. Rt. Hon. Sir Montague Barlow, Bart., P.C., K.B.E., Commr. 103 p. Royal 
Commission re Imperial Mine Disaster, 1936. Royal Commission re Irrigation Development 
in Alberta, 1936, Hon. A. F. Ewing, Chmn. Commission of i inquiry into the various phases 
of irrigation development i in Alberta: Report, 1936, Hon. A. F. Ewing, Chmn., 33 p. Royal 
Commission re Hours of Work of Turner Valley Oil Well Workers, 1937. Royal Commission 
re Hours of Work and Conditions of Labour of Employees in Meat Packing and Laundry 
Industries—Edmonton, 1937. Royal Commission re Conditions and Practices Prevailing 
in the Fluid Milk and Cream Industry, 1937. Royal Commission re Edmonton-Wetaskiwin 
and Edmonton-Jasper Highways, 1937. Royal Commission re Affairs of the Town of 
Beverly, 1937. Royal Commission re Production, Refining, Transportation, and Marketing 
of Petroleum and Petroleum Products in Alberta, and the Cost and Prices thereof, 1938. 
Royal Commission re Eastern Irrigation District, 1939. Royal Commission on Alberta 
Oil Industry: Report, 1940. (McGillivray Comm.) 


; British Columbia.— Royal Commission for Instituting Inquiries into the Acquisition 
of Texada Island: Papers (B.C. pa., p. 181-246, 1875). Kootenay Royal Commission: Pro- 
ceedings (B.C. pa., p. 141-156, 1879), 1880. Royal Commission concerning the Genuineness 
of an Alleged Transfer, dated the 23rd day of June, 1884, from certain Indians to one J. M. M. 
Spinks: Report, 1885, 22 p. Royal Commission on the Conduct of the Affairs of the Muni- 
cipal Council of Victoria: Report (B.C. pa., p. 481-512, i-cxli, 1892). Royal Commission re 
Smallpox Matters, 1892: Report, 11 p. Royal Commission on the Management of the Pro- 
vincial Lunatic Asylum at New Westminster: Report (B.C. pa., p. 503-574, 1894). Royal 
Commission on Charges Preferred against Captain N. Fitzstubbs: Report, 1894,2p. Royal 
Commission of Inquiry on Timber and Forestry: Interim report, 2 p.; Final report, 1909-10, 
116 p. Royal Commission on Municipal Government, 1912: Report, 18 p., 1913. Royal 
Commission on Taxation: Synopsis of report and full report, 1912,38 p. Royal Commission 
on Matters Relating to the Sect of Doukhobors in the Province: Report, 1913, 66p. Royal 
Commission on Milk Supply: Report, 1913, 29p. Royal Commission on Agriculture: Report, 
1914, 9+-42 p.: Full report, 1914, 9+398 p. Royal Commission re Coal in British Columbia, 
1914: Report, 30 p. Royal Commission on Labour: Report, 1914, 28 p. Royal Commission 
re Albert Richard Baker, Chairman of Game Conservation Board: Report, 1922,5p. Royal 
Commission on the Pacific Great Eastern Railway: Report, 1924,21p. Royal Commission 
on Mental Hygiene: Report and final report, 2 pts., 1927-28. Royal Commission Investi- 
gating the Fruit Industry (and Interrelated Conditions) of the Districts Territorially 
Known as the Okanagan, Kootenay, and Kettle River of the Province of British Columbia: 
Report, Part I, 1930, 23 p. Part II, 1931, 29 p. Royal Commission on State Health In- 
surance and Maternity Benefits: Progress report, 1930, 30 p., Final report, 1932, 63 p. Royal 
Commission on Chiropractic and Drugless Healing: Report, 1932, 11 p. Municipal Taxa- 
tion Commission: Report, 4+90 p. (mimeo), 1933. Royal Commission on Coal and Petro- 
leum Products: Report, 1936, 2 v. Hon. Mr. Justice M. A. Macdonald, Commr. British 
Columbia in the Canadian Confederation: Brief presented to the Royal Commission on 
- Dominion-Provincial Relations by the Government of the Province of British Columbia, 
37 p., 1938: Submission Presented to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Re- 
lations by the Government of the Province of British Columbia, rts., 376 p., 1938. 
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BRITISH ROYAL COMMISSIONS CONCERNED WITH CANADA. 


Royal Commission on Crofter Colonization, 1888. Reports of H. M. Commissioners: 
15 reports, 1890, 1890-91, 1892, 1893-94, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 
1904, 1906. Royal Commission on trade relations between Canada and the West Indies: 
Report and minutes of evidence. 4 pts. 1910. Pt. 1. Report. 60 p. (Cd. 5369) Pt. 2. 
Minutes of evidence taken in Canada, and appendices. 179 p. (Cd. 4991). Pt. 3. Minutes 
of evidence taken in the West Indies, and appendices. 337 p. (Cd. 5370). Pt. 4. Minutes 
of evidence taken in London, and appendices. 124 p. (Cd. 5371) Lond. H. M. Stationery 
Office. Royal Commission on the Natural Resources, Trade and Legislation of Certain 
Portions of H. M. Dominions, 1912: Reports and minutes of evidence, 1st interim report, 
1912, 3 p.; 5th interim report (Canada), 1917, 6+61 p.; final report, 1917, 9+199 p.—Minutes 
of evidence, pt. 1, Migration, 1918, 293 p., pt. 2, Natural Resources, Trade, 1912, 34432 p.: 
Minutes of evidence taken in Maritime Canada in 1914, 1915, 5+191 p.: Minutes of evidence 
taken in Central and Western Canada in 1916, pt. 1, 1917, 12+464 p. ; pt. 2, 1917, 7+462 p. 
West India Royal Commission, 1938-39. Recommendations (Cmd. 6174), 30 p. 6d. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


Section 1.—Dominion Legislation, 1939. 


Legislation of the Fourth Session of the Eighteenth Parliament, Jan. 12, 
1939, to June 3, 1939. 


Finance and Taxation.—Three Appropriation Acts, applying to the fiscal . 
year ended Mar. 31, 1940, were passed during the session, viz., ec. 1, 27, and 53. 
C. 1, the Appropriation Act, No. 1, 1939, granted: a sum not exceeding $45,095,590-78 
towards defraying the several charges and expenses of the public service, being one- 
sixth of the amount of each*of the several items to be voted set forth in the Main 
Estimates; $567,471-83, being one-third of the amount set forth in Schedule A to 
this Act; $212,500, being one-half of the amount of each of the several items to 
be voted set forth in Schedule B; $20,389,783, being one-sixth of the amount set 
forth in the Special Supplementary Estimates. C.27, the Appropriation Act, No. 2, 
granted: a sum not exceeding $45,095,590-78 towards defraying the several charges 
and expenses of the public service, being one-sixth of the amount of each of the 
several items to be voted set forth in the Main Estimates; $20,389,783, being one- 
sixth of the amount set forth in the Special Supplementary Estimates; $24,308,853 - 91, 
set forth in the Schedule to this Act, to be chargeable to the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1939 (with provision that it may be paid any time before May 22, 1939). C. 53 
granted: a sum not exceeding $179,602,391 -32 towards defraying the several charges 
and expenses of the public service, being the amount of each of the items set forth 
in Schedule A to this Act less amounts voted on account for said items in Appro- 
priation Acts Nos. 1 and 2, 1939; $81,559,131-99, being the amount of each of the 
items set forth in Schedule B to this Act less amounts voted on account for said items 
in Appropriation Acts Nos. 1 and 2, 1939; $9,559,604-89, being the amount set 
forth in Schedule C to this Act. Under Sect. 5 of this chapter, the Governor in 
Council is empowered to raise a loan not in excess of $200,000,000 for public works 
and general purposes, the principal and interest being chargeable to the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. All borrowing powers authorized by Appropriation Act No. 8, 
1988 (c. 54, 1988) expire on the coming into force of this legislation. 


C. 40 is the Central Mortgage Bank Act and provides that on a date to be 
fixed by proclamation there should be established under the Minister of Finance, 
a body politic and corporate having capacity to contract, to sue, and to be sued. This 
Central Bank may enter into Membership Agreements with mortgage, loan, trust, 
or insurance companies for the purpose of adjusting all mortgages on farms in Canada 

that were entered into before the first day of January, 1939, and those on non- 
- farm homes entered into before Jan. 1, 1936, that do not exceed $7,000 for single- 
family homes and $12,000 for two-family homes. Mortgages made under the 
Dominion Housing Act, 1935, or Part I of the National Housing Act, 1938, are 
excepted. Particulars as to the adjustments that are to be made in regard to 
principal, interest, amortization, etc., are detailed in Sect. 16. The constitution 
and organization of the Bank, including the appointment of directors, executive 
committee, bank staff, and capital are laid down, as well as the method of making 
appraisals, the issuance of debentures to member companies in respect of amounts 
written off, adjusted mortgages, and other relative matters. (The Act was pro- 
claimed in effect from July 14, 1939.) 
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C. 45 is the Gold Clauses Act, 19389. By this statute the Gold Clauses Act, 
1937 (c. 33, 1937), is repealed, though its main intent is re-affirmed in the new legis- 
lation. It provides that obligations that give the creditor a right to require pay- 
ment in gold or gold coin are contrary to public policy, and such provisions shall 
be interpreted as if it contained a covenant to pay its nominal or face amount in 
currency that is Jegal tender in the country in the money of which the obligation 
is payable, or its equivalent in Canadian currency. The Act specifically applies 
its provisions to obligations incurred in connection with works and undertakings 
that are subject to the legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada. Any 
payment in respect of a gold-clause obligation made before the commencement of 
this Act, but which meets with the requirements laidedown in this legislation, sha!l 
be deemed to have discharged the obligation. 


By c. 48, the Loan Act, 1939, the Governor in Council may raise, by the issue 
and sale or pledge of securities of Canada, such sums as may be required, not to 
exceed $750,000,000, for paying or redeeming loans or obligations of Canada and for 
purchasing or withdrawing from circulation unmatured securities of Canada, and 
for public works and general purposes. Principal and interest shall be a charge 
upon and payable out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


National Revenue—Schedules A and B to the Customs Tariff (c. 44, 1927, 
and amendments) are amended by ec. 41 by striking out certain items enumerated 
in Sects. 1 and 2 and substituting Schedules A and B of this Act. This Act applies 
to all goods mentioned in the schedules imported or taken out of warehouse for con- 
sumption on or after Apr. 26, 1939, and to goods previously imported for which no 
entry for consumption was made before that date. 


C. 48 amends the Excise Act (c. 52, 1934, and amendments). The excise duty 
on spirits used in the production of vinegar is raised from twenty-seven cents to 
sixty cents per gallon from Apr. 26, 1939. 


The Income War Tax Act (c. 97, R.S.C. 1927, and amendments) is further 
amended in a number of respects by c. 46. The definition of “taxpayer” is changed 
to include any person, even though such person be not liable to pay tax, and the 
definition of what constitutes ‘personal and living expenses” is given. Dividends 
paid to a company incorporated in Canada by a company that has never paid a 
tax by reason of Sects. 89 and 90 are exempt from taxation (Sect. 89 deals with 
metalliferous mines; Sect. 90 with capital expenditure allowance). The exemption 
of $1,000, which applies to all persons not covered by other classes set out in Sect. 5, 
no longer applies in the case of associations, estates, and trusts. Associations, 
estates, and trusts are thus placed on the same footing as corporations in this respect. 
In computing profits or gains to be assessed on Canadian companies, deduction is 
not permitted for salary, bonus, director’s fee, or other like remuneration in excess 
of $14,000 paid by a Canadian company to a non-resident unless such non-resident 
pays tax thereon. Expenses incurred by a corporation to earn non-taxable income 
shall not be deducted and the Minister shall have power to apportion general ex- 
penses between taxable and non-taxable income. 


Deduction of the amount of tax paid to the United Kingdom or a foreign country 
in respect of income derived from sources therein shall not exceed the same proportion 
of the tax otherwise payable under this Act as that which the taxpayer’s net income 
from such country bears to his net income from all sources, without taking into 
account certain exemptions provided by this Act. 
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When the total income earned by a personal corporation since its incorporation 
has been taxed against and received by its shareholders, further dividends declared 
and paid‘out of capital are not liable to taxation in the hands of the shareholders. 
Where unreasonable price, rental, royalty, or other payments are made to non- 
resident affiliations for use of any property or for any right, such payments may be 
adjusted, for purposes of the income tax, by the Minister. Transfer by a person 
to any relative of his of the right to income without transferring ownership of the 
property producing such income does not exempt the transferor from taxation on the 
said income as if the transfer had not been made. Under Part IV—Capital Ex- 
penditure Allowance—it is provided that a taxpayer shall be entitled to deduct 
(in a manner provided by this Act) from taxes otherwise payable under the Act an 
amount up to 10 p.c. of his capital costs, incurred and paid between May 1, 1939, 
and Apr. 30, 1940. Certain enumerated capital costs are definitely excluded 
under s-s. 4 of Sect. 90. The determination of such capital costs shall be included 
shall rest with the Minister. Other minor provisions, such as regulations, penalties, 
etc., are laid down. Sect. 18 fixes the dates of coming into force of various sections 
of the chapter. . 


C. 52 amends the Special War Revenue Act (c. 179, 1927) in relation to the 
numbers of matches contained in packages on which taxes of three-eighths of one 
cent and three-sixteenths of one cent per package are charged. The tax of 3 p.c. 
on duty-paid value of goods imported into Canada payable by the importer or trans- 
feree who takes the goods out of bond for consumption is confined to goods subject 
to entry under the General Tariff. Under Schedules III and V of the Act, changes 
have been made in a number of items, particularly: certain classes of books and printed 
matter, nicotine, agricultural machinery, surgical instruments, and scientific in- 
struments. 


Agriculture.—By c. 7, the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act (c. 23, 1935) 
is extended to permit the Minister to enter into agreements with any of the Provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, or Alberta, or any city or other municipality within 
the said Provinces or with any person, firm, or corporation, with respect to the de- 
velopment, promotion, construction, operation, and maintenance of any project 
undertaken under the Act or that may be deemed necessary or desirable for the 
conservation of water. The Minister is also given authority, subject to the approval 
of the Governor in Council in certain cases, to purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire, 
and to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of lands, premises, machinery, only, or equip- 
rent in connection with any such project. 


C. 13 is the Cheese and Cheese Factory Improvement Act, and provides, subject 
to the regulations laid down, for the payment of grants up to 50 p.c. of the amount 
actually expended for constructing, reconstructing, equipping, or enlarging cheese 
factories eligible for a subsidy under this Act. The Act also provides for the pay- 
ment of a premium of one and two cents per pound on highest quality cheese. 


The appointment of an Advisory Committee to consider conditions and problems 
affecting the dairy industry and to advise the Minister and the industry in that 
connection is provided for by c. 15. 

By ec. 21 the title of the Act to regulate the sale and inspection of agricultural 
economic poisons (c. 5, R.S.C. 1927) is revised to read “‘An Act to Regulate the Sale 
of Products used in Controlling Agricultural Pests” and the Act itself is broadened 
accordingly. The statement of information to accompany an application for 
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registration of a pest control product is amended and the fee for renewal of regis- 
tration number is reduced from $20 to $5. Any pest control product manufactured 
trom an unsolicited prescription countersigned by an inspector and submitted by 
the purchaser, or prepared by a retail druggist from an unsolicited prescription 
submitted by the purchaser, and not purchased for resale in Canada, is excepted 
from the provisions of this Act. Any pest control product advertised, offered, or 
held in possession for sale, or sold in Canada contrary to the provisions of this Act 
or regulations may be seized. Other minor amendments are also made. 


For the purpose of assisting and encouraging co-operative marketing of agri- 
cultural products, it is provided by c. 28 that, should the average sale price received 
under a co-operative plan by a selling agency for such agricultural products as are 
defined under this Act be less than the sum paid to the producer at the time of de- 
livery pursuant to a co-operative plan—that sum being a percentage not over 80 p.c. 
(approved by the Governor in Council on the recommendation of the Minister) of 
the average wholesale price for such products over the preceding three years—the 
difference as fixed by an agreement previously made between the selling agency and 
the Minister, with the approval of the Governor in Council, shall be paid by the 
Minister of Agriculture to the selling agency. No agreement is to be made under 
this Act unless the Minister is of opinion that the marketing of an agricultural 
product under the co-operative plan will benefit the primary producer in the geo- 
graphical area concerned. Regulations under the Act are made by the Minister 
of Agriculture, with the approval of the Governor in Council. Provision is made 
for the inspection and auditing of the books and accounts of every co-operative 
association and selling agency to whom an agreement relates. (The Act was pro- 
claimed in effect from July 1, 1939.) 


C. 31, the Grain Futures Act, 1939, vests in the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
the supervision and regulation of trading in grain futures. The Board is authorized 
to make regulations concerning the co-operation of members of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange and the Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange Clearing Association 
Limited, and to take such steps, laid down in the Act, as are necessary to prevent 
any condition prejudicial to the public interest arising from speculation or from trans- 
actions in grain futures. ‘The Board shall have jurisdiction to hear appeals from a 
committee of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in connection with disputes regarding 
grain futures contracts. An appeal from the Board may be made to the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. Penalties for breaches of the provisions of this Act are 
laid down. 


It is provided by c. 34, for the purpose of encouraging the co-operative marketing 
of wheat, that the Minister of Agriculture may, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, by agreement with any selling agency, undertake that if the average 
sale price of all wheat of any grade is less than the sum per bushel fixed by the 
agreement (in the case of No. 1 Manitoba Northern, in store at Fort William, such 
sum is to be sixty cents), there shall be paid to the selling agency by the Minister - 
of Agriculture the amount, if any, by which the amount (called the initial payment) 
paid to the primary producer at the time of delivery plus storage, carrying and 
transportation charges, and operating expenses exceeds the average sale price. 
lt is provided, however, that the initial payment shall not, in the case of wheat of 
any grade, exceed the sum guaranteed per bushel aforesaid, and that the maximum 
that may be paid shall not exceed the difference between the average sale price and the 
sum guaranteed per bushel fixed by the agreement for such grade of wheat. The average 
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sale price shall be computed after the sale prices realized by the selling agency have. 
been adjusted according to the regulations, as if the wheat had been sold in store 
at Fort William. All regulations concerning this Act are to be made by the Governor 
in Council, who may also appoint such officers and employees as may be deemed. 
necessary for its administration. The books and accounts of each selling agency 
and co-operative association are subject to inspection and audit by an approved 
chartered accountant. (The Act was proclaimed in effect from July 3, 1939.) 


The Grain Act (c. 5, 1930) is amended by ec. 36. Officers under the control of. 
the Board of Grain Commissioners are no longer required to be bonded and any 
loss suffered through failure in performance of duty shall be paid out of the Govern- 
ment Officers’ Guarantee Fund. Other amendments are made with respect to the 
duties and powers of the Board and in respect to: the grading and sampling of grain; 
grain appeal tribunals; carriage of grain, by which no railway shall deliver wheat to 
any country elevator except on permission of the Board; licences, including an 
amendment by which the Board has power to grant only one kind of elevator licence 
to any elevator; also a manager of a licensed elevator shall have a lien on grain 
in his possession for handling, storage, or carriage charges properly incurred under 
the Act and such grain may be sold by auction or public tender to cover such charges 
if in arrears for more than one year. Other amendments are made in respect to the 
functions of and restrictions on various classes of elevators. Schedules 1, 2, and 3 of 
the Act are repealed and new schedules substituted therefor. 


Under an amendment (ce. 39) to the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935 (c. 53, 
1935), a proviso is added to the stipulation that the Board may buy wheat from 
producers only, to the effect that the Board may purchase from any one person 
entitled as landlord, vendor, mortgagee, or otherwise, by contract or operation of 
law, wheat to which such person is entitled grown by another producer, the aggregate 
of which purchases of wheat grown on any one farm-or group of farms operated as 
a unit shall not exceed 5,000 bushels in any one crop year: A maximum of 5,000: 
bushels to be bought from any one producer in any one crop year is also fixed for 
purchases from producers. Any producer who sells, directly or indirectly, more 
than that amount to the Board is guilty of an offence and liable to a fine of ten cents 
per bushel on all wheat sold by him to the Board. It is further provided that the 
amount per bushel payable to producers shall be on basis in store at Fort William- 
Port Arthur or Vancouver and shall, in the case of No. 1 Manitoba Northern, be 
seventy cents. The provisions of the Canadian Wheat Board Act shall apply to 
wheat produced in the Eastern Division. 

C. 47 is the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act, 1939. Part I deals with 
stockyards. No proprietor of a stockyard shall buy or sell live stock on his stockyard 
or, except on written authority of the Minister of Agriculture, operate as a com- 
mission merchant. A proprietor has authority to prescribe the conditions of carry- 
ing on business on his stockyard and shall not permit persons suspended or expelled 
from membership in the live-stock exchange to operate thereon. Co-operative 
associations, commission merchants, or dealers engaged in business at stockyards at 
the date of the passing of this Act shall be permitted to continue subject to the 
regulations of the stockyards as approved by the Minister. Every proprietor shall 
file with the Department of Agriculture information concerning operations on his 
stockyard and shall submit to the Minister for approval all rules and regulations to 
be adopted thereon. The Minister may declare certain markets where live stock is 
bought and sold to be stockyards. Live-stock exchanges, whose rules and regulations 
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do not contravene any provision of the Act or regulations thereunder or the rules 
and regulations of the stockyard, may continue to function, and any farmer or 
drover may sell his own stock at a stockyard on his own account. Every stockyard 
and packer’s yard shall be subject to inspection at all times. Under Part II all 
live stock and live-stock products shall be made available for inspection and grading 
as required by regulations. Offences are enumerated and penalties therefor laid 
down. Part III deals with poultry production. A Dominion Poultry Improve- 
ment Program, for the improvement of poultry stock and the eradication of disease 
therein, shall come into force in any specified province upon proclamation of the 
Governor in Council and in any province where not proclaimed the Program or 
any part thereof or policy thereunder may operate on a voluntary basis as prescribed 
by the regulations. No person may operate a hatchery in a province in which 
the Dominion Hatchery Approval Policy has been proclaimed without a permit, 
and every hatcheryman operating in such a province must submit to the Department 
of Agriculture for approval all advertising material intended for use by him. Only 
chicks produced and labelled under the Hatchery Approval Policy may be shipped 
from any place in Canada into any province in which such Policy has been pro- 
claimed, and any chicks or poultry produced, packed, shipped, or imported in viola- 
tion of this Act or regulation are subject to seizure. Powers of inspectors and pen- 
alties for the infraction of this Part or regulations are laid down. (The Poultry 
Improvement Program was proclaimed in effect in Alberta from Apr. 6, 1940, and 
in New Brunswick and Saskatchewan from Apr. 20, 1940.) 

The Prairie Farm Assistance Act (c. 50 of the Statutes) provides for emergency 
relief and crop failure assistance to prairie farmers. Hmergency.—An emergency year 
is defined as a crop year in which the average price of wheat (No. 1 Manitoba North- 
ern in store at Fort William) is less than 80 cents per bushel and which has been 
declared by the Governor in Council as an emergency year under this Act. Certain — 
specified amounts are to be paid to farmers in such years, computed according to 
yield per acre and in some circumstances in proportion to part of the amount by 
which the average price is less than 80 cents per bushel. The crop year 1939 is 
deemed to be an emergency year. Crop Failure.—If in each of not less than 135 
townships in Saskatchewan or 100 in each of the provinces of Alberta and Manitoba, 
the average yield is found by the Minister to be five bushels per acre or less, such 
provincial area may be declared by the Governor in Council to be a crop-failure 
area and each farmer in a crop-failure area may receive $200, or a sum not exceeding 
$2-50 per acre with respect to half the cultivated acreage, not to exceed 200 acres, 
whichever is the greater. All regulations in connection with this Act are to be made 
by the Minister of Agriculture with the approval of the Governor in Council. It is 
also provided that, after deduction of freight, elevation, inspection, etc., charges, 
a levy of 1 p.c. shall be deducted from the purchase price of all grain purchased by 
licensed elevators and licensed buyers and dealers. Records of the levy must be 
kept by each licensee and returns made to the Board. All revenue in this connection 
is to be credited to the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund out of which the awards shall 
be paid. No farmer is to receive both emergency assistance and crop failure as- 
sistance in the same crop year. Every award is payable in two instalments and is 
protected from any attachment and is not assignable either at law or in equity. 
The offences and penalties in connection with this Act are laid down. 

Fisheries.—The Fisheries Act (c. 42, 1932) is amended by c. 44. Authority 
is granted to the Minister of Fisheries to assess against owners ar occupiers of 
obstructions, which it is not feasible to overcome by the provision of an efficient 
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fishway or canal, lump sums or annual sums of money for the purpose of constructing, 
operating, and maintaining such complete hatchery establishments as will, in the 
opinion of the Minister, meet the requirements for maintaining the annual return 
of migratory fishes. 


The Salt Fish Board is created by c. 51 to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions concerning the marketing of salt fish in the export trade with a view to im- 
proving conditions and bringing greater returns to the primary producer and the 
exporter, and to study and report upon methods of preparing, curing, and packing 
salt fish and providing for inspection thereof. The Board is empowered to give, 
with the approval of the Governor in Council, assistance to exporters on such terms 
and conditions as may be deemed necessary to ensure that such assistance reaches 
the fishermen-producers. The Board shall consist of three members appointed 
by the Governor in Council, the chairman to be an officer of the Department of 
Fisheries and the other two members to be appointed as representatives of the 
fishermen-producers, whether co-operative or otherwise. With the approval of 
the Governor in Council, the Board may appoint advisory committees to advise 
in connection with the marketing of fish, each committee to consist of three members 
two of whom shall represent the fishermen-producers and the other the dealers or 
exporters. Regulations necessary for the carrying out of this Act may be made by 
the Board with the approval of the Governor in Council. (This Act was proclaimed 
in effect from June 6, 1939.) 


Insurance, Trust, and Loan Companies.—A section is added by ec. 4 to 
the Loan Companies Act (c. 28, 1927) by which every loan company, whose in- 
corporation is subject to the legislative jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, 
is declared to have possessed, since the date of its incorporation, the power to provide 
for the creation of a staff pension and insurance fund. 


C. 9 adds a similar section to the Trust Companies Act (c. 29, 1927). 


The Second Schedule of the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act 
(c..46, 1932) is amended by c. 10, which adds to the list of assets that may be 
vested in trust by any British company for the purposes of the Act, equipment trust 
obligations or certificates issued to finance the purchase of transportation equipment 
for a railway company incorporated in Canada, and securities of certain public 
bodies in Great Britain and the Dominions. 


_ C. 18 makes a similar addition to Schedule I of the Foreign Insurance Com- 
panies Act (c. 47, 1932). 


In order to prevent money-lenders from making undue charges against bor- 
rowers, the result of which increase the cost of loans without increasing the nominal 
rate of interest, c. 23 of the Statutes enacts the Small Loans Act, 1939. Part I 
provides that no money-lender shall, in respect of small Joans as defined in the Act, 
charge or receive, directly or indirectly, more than 2 p.c. per month on the amount 
actually advanced to the borrower and monthly balances thereof from time to time 
outstanding for a loan for a period of fifteen months or less, or more than | p.c. 
and in addition thereto such proportion of 1 p.c. per month as fifteen is of the period of 
the loan expressed in months for a loan for more than fifteen months. Such loans 
shall be repayable in approximately equal instalments of principal or of principal 
and cost of the loan at intervals of not more than one month each, subject to the 
provisions laid down in Sect. 6. All money-lenders, with certain exceptions, must 
be licensed, such licences to be renewable annually or for any term less than a year 
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and the form of which shall be determined by the Minister of Finance. It is also 
provided that the chief place of business of every licensee shall be inspected at least 
once a year by the Superintendent of Insurance (or a duly qualified member of his 
staff) who has also authority to inspect the business of any unlicensed money- 
lender. Each licensee shall be assessed annually, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Department of Insurance Act (c. 45, 1932), for the purpose of meeting the 
expense incurred in connection with the administration of this Act. Part II applies 
to all incorporated small loans companies as defined by the Act, which may buy, 
sell, deal in, and lend money on security and may lend money in sums not exceeding 
$500 subject to conditions identical with those laid down in Part I in connection 
with money-lenders. The provisions of Part I respecting licences, inspection, and 
assessment apply also to. small loans companies. Such companies have power to 
borrow money or mortgage their real or personal property but shall not issue 
securities nor accept deposits. (The Act came into force on Jan. 1, 1940.) 


Justice.—By c. 6, the Penitentiary Act (c. 154, R.S.C., 1927, and amendments) 
is repealed and the Penitentiary Act 1939 enacted. Under this Act the Minister 
of Justice and, under his direction and control, a Penitentiary Commission con- 
sisting of three commissioners, shall have control and management of all peniten- 
tiaries and all prisoners and other persons confined therein and over all matters 
connected therewith. Such assistant commissioners, not exceeding three, as may 
be required to assist the Commission may be appointed by the Governor in Council. 
The staff of the Penitentiary Branch shall be transferred to the Commission and the 
appointment of wardens and other executive officers, guards and other officers 
is provided for. It is provided that the Kingston, Ontario; St. Vincent de Paul, 
Quebec; Dorchester, New Brunswick; Stoney Mountain, Manitoba; New Westmin- 
ster, British Columbia; and Prince Albert, Saskatchewan penitentiaries, and all 
lands appertaining and all buildings and property belonging to them are to continue 
as penitentiaries of Canada. The Commission or any commissioner or, under the 
direction of the Commission, assistant commissioners shall have free access to 
penitentiaries and have power to assume control and to investigate the conduct of 
any employee. The warden of a penitentiary shall have the entire executive control 
and management of all its concerns, subject to the regulations duly established, and 
the written instructions of the Commission. Regulations are laid down with re- 
spect to: gratuity in the case of retirement or death of an officer and perquisites 
allowable to officers; conveyance, removal, and confinement of prisoners; documents 
and certificates respecting prisoners; transfer of incorrigible juveniles to a peni- 
tentiary from a reformatory, and of juvenile convicts susceptible of reformation 
from a penitentiary to a reformatory; insane prisoners; treatment of convicts; 
discharge or death of convicts; trespassing on penitentiary property. The provision 
made under the Appropriation Act 1939-40 for the Penitentiary Branch of the De- 
partment of Justice shall be interpreted as applying to the Commission. This 
Act is to be brought into force by proclamation. 


By c. 14 the term of office of the Chief Justice of Canada is extended fot a period 
of three years from Jan. 7, 1940, notwithstanding the proviso of the Supreme Court 
Act (c. 35, 1927) stating that each judge shall cease to hold office upon attaining the 
age of seventy-five years. The provision for an annuity equal to the salary of the 
office upon retirement continues to apply in this case. 


The Criminal Code (c. 36, 1937) is amended by ec. 30. Provisions concerning, 
among other matters, incitement to mutiny in His Majesty’s forces, desertion, fraud 
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in connection with the sale of military stores, or buying or receiving military clothing 
or provisions are amended to apply to the air service as well as to the naval and 
military services. Any employer who refuses to employ or dismisses from employ- 
ment any person for the sole reason that such person is a member of a lawful trade 
union or prevents workmen from belonging to such a union is-liable to fine or im- 
prisonment. By Sect. 12 (see also c. 23) the whole cost of a loan to a borrower 
shall not exceed 2 p.c. per month on the amount actually advanced and monthly 
balances thereof from time to time outstanding for a loan for fifteen months or less 
or 1 p.c. per month and in addition thereto such proportion of 1 p.c. per month as fif- 
teen is of the period of the loan expressed in months for a loan for over fifteen months. 
Any money-lender who enters into a transaction to charge or receive directly or 
indirectly a sum in excess of such amount is guilty of an indictable offence. Other 
amendments are also made. 


Labour.—C. 8 amends the Technical Education Act by extending the time 
during which the unexpended balance shall be carried forward for another five years 
from Mar. 31, 1939. 


The alleviation of unemployment and agricultural distress is the object of c. 26, 
The preamble to this Act, the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 
1939, states that it is in the national interest that the Dominion should continue 
to support and supplement the measures of the provinces and other bodies to es- 
tablish certain unemployed persons in gainful occupations, to train other unemployed 
persons for like establishment, and to assist those in need and thereby lessen pro- 
vincial and municipal burdens consequent upon unemployment and agricultural 
distress. The Act authorizes the execution of such undertakings as the Governor 
‘in Council may determine to be in the general interest of Canada and requisite 
for the purposes of the Act, and the employment thereon of competent persons who 
are in receipt of relief is to be provided for, so far as it may be, in the opinion of the 
‘Governor in Council, practicable and consistent with reasonable efficiency and econ- 
omy to do so. All contracts for undertakings carried out under provincial juris- 
diction but to which the Dominion Government is contributing shall be approved 
‘by the Minister of Labour and the work thereunder supervised by the Dominion 
‘Government, unless otherwise provided. by agreement. The Government may 
enter into agreements with any of the provinces respecting alleviation of unemploy- 
ment conditions and of agricultural distress and may, where necessary, grant 
financial assistance to any province by way of loan, advance, or guarantee for the 
purpose of assisting the province to pay its share of the expenditures for such pur- 
poses. Agreements may be entered into with corporations, or partnerships, or 
individuals engaged in industry respecting expansion of industrial employment. 
No financial assistance by way of loan, advance, or guarantee shall be granted 
to any province unless certified statements as to the province’s financial position, 
as the Dominion Government may require, are furnished. No financial assistance 
shall be granted to any province unless the province agrees to furnish such informa- 
tion and permit such examination and audit to be made as the Dominion may deem 
necessary. 

C. 35, the Youth Training Act, 1939, provides for the payment out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada of $1,500,000 during each of the fiscal years 
ending Mar. 31, 1940, 1941, and 1942, to be used for the purpose of promoting and 
assisting in the training of young people to fit them for gainful employment. The 

-amount payable to any province under the provisions of this Act shall be determined 
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by the Governor in Council, and payments shall be conditional upon an agreement 
being entered into between the Minister of Labour and the government of the 
province concerned, and such agreements shall be subject in all cases to the approval 
of the Governor in Council. The Governor in Council may appoint a supervisor 
of youth training and may make all such orders and regulations as are necessary for 
the carrying out of this Act. 


National Defence.—C. 42, cited as the Defence Purchases, Profits Control, 
and Financing Act, 1939, establishes a Defence Purchasing Board to control the 
awarding and performance of contracts for the purchase or manufacture of defence 
equipment and the construction of defence projects, to limit costs and control profits 
in respect of such contracts, and authorizes the raising by way of loans of such sums 
of money as may be required for the payment of expenditures of the Department of 
National Defence, which in the appropriations provided by Parliament for the 
Department are chargeable to capital account. The Board is to consist of a Chair- 
man (who shall not, after his appointment as Chairman, be an officer or director of 
any industrial corporation or company) and not more than three other members, 
all to be appointed by the Governor in Council. The Board may, with the approval 
of the Governor in Council, employ such technical and professional officers as are 
necessary and fix their remuneration. Upon requisition made by the Minister of 
National Defence, the Board may negotiate, recommend to the Minister of Finance, 
and, subject to the approval of the Governor in Council, execute a contract and shall 
have the exclusive power to superintend and enforce the performance of all con- 
tracts as defined by the Act. Tenders shall be called for all contracts, except where 
deemed impracticable, in which cases it is the duty of the Board to ensure that the 
contracts be secured at a fair and reasonable cost to the Government without unfair 
profit to the contractor. Proposed contracts for the purchase of defence equipment 
outside of Canada must be reported by the Board to the Minister of Finance and 
by the latter to the Governor in Council, with a clear statement of the reasons why 
any such defence equipment is not to be purchased in Canada. If the net profit 
received in respect of any contract exceeds 5 p.c. per annum of the average amount 
of capital employed in the performance of the contract, the contractor shall be 
taxed by the amount by which the net profit exceeds said 5 p.c. The amount of 
capital employed, the net profit, and the tax payable, shall be determined by the 
Board on the basis set forth in the Act. All proposed contracts shall be submitted 
by the Board to the Minister of Finance, who shall submit them, with his recom- 
mendation, to the Governor in Council for approval. (The Act was proclaimed in 
effect from July 3, 1939.) 


Under the Official Secrets Act (c. 49) any person is guilty of an indictable offence 
who, for any purpose prejudicial to the safety or interests of the State, approaches, 
inspects, passes over, or is in the neighbourhood of, or enters any prohibited place, 
makes sketches or plans, or obtains or communicates to another person information 
useful to a foreign power; or who unlawfully communicates, uses, retains, or fails to 
guard secret official documents or information in his possession or to which he has 
access; or who without lawful authority receives, retains, or allows others to have 
possession of such official information; or who, for any purpose prejudicial to the 
interests of the State makes unauthorized use of official uniforms or uses or has in 
his possession without lawful authority any die, seal, or stamp of any Government 
Department or diplomatic, naval, military, or air force authority, or any die, seal, 
or stamp so nearly resembling any such die, seal, or stamp as to be calculated to 
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deceive; or makes false statements or omissions, forges passports, or other official 
documents, or falsely represents himself to be a person holding office under His 
Majesty; or who has unlawful dealings with such dies, seals, or stamps as aforesaid; 
or who interferes in the vicinity of any prohibited place with officers of the police 
or members of His Majesty’s forces; or who knowingly harbours any person whom 
he knows, or has reasonable grounds for supposing to be a person who is about to 
commit or who has committed, an offence under this Act; or who attempts to or 
incites others to commit offences against the Act. The Minister of Justice may re- 
quire (by warrant under his hand) any person who owns or controls any telegraphic 
cable or wire, or any apparatus for wireless telegraphy, used for the sending or 
receipt of telegrams to or from any place out of Canada, to produce the originals 
and transcripts of all or of certain telegrams sent to or received from any place out of 
Canada and all other papers relating to any such telegram; and any person who, 
on being required to produce any such original or transcript or paper as aforesaid, 
refuses or neglects to do so shall be guilty of an offence prosecutable by summary 
conviction and shall be liable to imprisonment, or a fine, or to both. It is also 
provided that any person who is suspected of having committed or of being about to 
commit an offence against this Act may be arrested without a warrant, but no further 
proceedings may be taken without the consent of the Attorney General. Except in 
cases deemed to be of great emergency by an officer of the R.C.M.P. not below the 
rank of Superintendent, a warrant must be obtained from a justice of the peace for 
the searching of premises or persons found therein. If a corporation or company is 
found guilty of an offence against this Act, every officer and director of such cor- 
poration or company is guilty of the same offence unless he proves that the act or 
omission constituting the offence took place without his knowledge or consent. 
Penalties in connection with these offences are laid down, and Sects. 85 and 86 of 
the Criminal Code (c. 36, R.S.C. 1927) as well as the Official Secrets Act, 1911, of 
the United Kingdom, in so far as it is part of the law of Canada, dealing with in- 
formation illegally obtained or communicated, are repealed. 


Pensions.—The Pension Act (c. 157, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) is further 
amended by c. 32. Appeal Boards of the Commission are established in lieu of the 
Pension Appeal Court. The power vested in the Canadian Pension Commission 
to cancel awards shall not extend to awards of entitlement granted by an Appeal 
Board of the Commission. Before a pension is cancelled or reduced, however, due 
to change in the basis of entitlement, a pensioner shall be afforded an opportunity 
of appearing before such an Appeal Board instead of a quorum of the Commission 
as previously. Quorums of the Commission having power to hear and adjudicate 
upon applications are replaced by Appeal Boards of the Commission, each consisting 
of three members. The decision of an Appeal Board is final and all appeals un- 
disposed of by the Pension Appeal Court prior to July 1, 1939, when this Act comes 
into force, shall be heard and determined by Appeal Boards, no member of which 
shall adjudicate upon any case if he has previously been a member of the Com- 
mission. It is provided that the person now holding the office of Registrar of the 
Pension Appeal Court be appointed as-a permanent employee of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health. The time for application for pension is extended 
to Jan. 1, 1942, for members of the forces who saw service in a theatre of actual war. 
Other amendments are also made. 

Trade and Commerce.—The Food and Drugs Act (c. 76, R.S.C. 1927 and 
amendments) is further amended by ec. 3. The definition of “drug” is revised to 
include cosmetics and any material that may be used for disinfection or control of 
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vermin in premises in which food is manufactured, prepared, or kept. ‘‘Medicine”’, 
“cosmetics”, and “manufacture” are defined in paragraphs added to Sect. 2 of the 
Act. Regulations concerning the labelling of food and drugs and designating certain 
officers as Dominion analysts have been modified. ‘The powers of the Governor in 
Council to make regulations are extended to the licensing of manufacturers of cos- 
metics, the prohibition of the sale of any substance injurious to health when used as a 
food or drug, exemptions from the requirements of the Act, and false or misleading 
claims for food or drugs. All regulations made under the Act are to be published in the 
Canada Gazette. The Department may order that the manufacturer of any article 
of food or drug shall furnish a declaration that the article has been made in accordance 
with the requirements of this Act and regulations thereunder, and customs entry 
of such an article shall be refused if duly certified copies of such a declaration are 
not included with the shipping papers. Any person who in any way advertises any 
food or drug in a manner that is misleading shall be guilty of an offence, and 
responsibility for the advertisement shall rest upon the person who causes it to 
be issued and not upon the printer, publisher, or other party who issues such ad- 
‘vertisement in good faith. Under Part III (which is added to the Act) it is provided 
that the provisions of this Act shall not apply to packaged food or drugs not manu- 
factured or-sold for consumption in Canada, marked with the word ‘‘Export”’ and 
being the subject of a certificate that the package and its contents do not contravene 
any known requirement of the law of the country to which it is or is about to be 
consigned. This Act is to be brought into force by proclamation. (Portions of the 
‘Act were proclaimed in effect from Aug. 1, 1939.) 


By c. 17 an addition is made to the Dominion Trade Industry Commission Act 
‘(c. 59, 1985) whereby the Governor in Council, upon the advice of the Trade and 
Industry Commission, may, for any commodity not subject to regulation under any 
other Act, prescribe standards of quality, establish grades, and prescribe the words 
by which the material content of the commodity shall be represented by marking 
on such commodity or on the package in which it is to be marketed, together with 
the manner and form in which it is to be offered for sale. Penalties for offences 
against this Section are laid down. 


The definition of ‘‘can” and “canned fish or shellfish” as given in the Meat and 
Canned Foods Act (c. 77, R.S.C., 1927) is revised by c. 19 to include lobster meat 
cooked for sale, fresh or frozen, and packed in a can, bottle, or other container, but 
not preserved to keep. The labels on all cans of fish or shellfish imported into 
Canada must be marked in a plain and conspicuous manner. 


By c. 29, the Trade Agreement entered into between Canada and the United 
States of America, a copy of which is set forth in the Schedule to the Act, is approved, 
and the Governor in Council is authorized to make such orders and regulations as 
are necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act and the Agreement. From the 
date of the coming into force of this Act, which date shall be fixed by Proclamation, 
the Canada-United States of America Trade Agreement Act, 1936 (c. 3, 1936), shall 
be repealed. (The Act was proclaimed in effect from June 17, 1939.) 


Transportation.—By c. 2, independent auditors for the year 1939 are ap- 
pointed to make a continuous audit of the accounts of the national railways, not- 
withstanding the provisions of Sect. 13 of the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific 
Act, 1933. . 


C. 11 is an Act to ratify and confirm the Agreement (published as Schedule to 
the Act) between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Midland Railway 
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Company of Manitoba covering the joint use of certain tracks and premises belonging 
to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


The Carriage by Air Act, 1939, is enacted by c: 12. It gives effect to a Con- 
vention for the unification of certain rules relating to International Carriage by 
Air, signed at Warsaw on Oct. 12, 1929, and makes provision for applying the rules 
contained in the said Convention, subject to exceptions, adaptations, and modifica- 
tions, to carriage by air which is not international carriage within the meaning of the 
Convention. > 


C. 16 amends the Department of Transport Stores Act (c. 28, 1937). That 
part of Sect. 5 setting forth the bases upon which advances are made to the Minister 
is repealed, and the sole provision retained in that section is the one to the effect 
that such advances shall at no time exceed $1,000,000. The inventory of stores 
at the end of each fiscal year, which formerly were not to exceed the amount of ° 
such stores at Apr. 1, 1937, are now limited to $1,250,000. 


By the Toronto Harbour Commissioners’ Act, 1939 (c. 24), the Toronto Harbour 
Commissioners are empowered to construct and operate an airport on Toronto 
Island and an airport in the township of Toronto near the village of Malton, Ontario. 
The provisions of the Toronto Harbour Commissioners’ Act, 1911, relating to the 
jurisdiction of the Toronto Harbour Commissioners shall apply to these airports. 
All previous Acts and Agreemenits relating to the establishing, constructing, or 
operating of the said airports, including the Agreement with the City of Toronto set 
forth in Schedule A to the Act, are validated and confirmed. The Toronto Harbour 
Commissioners are given certain powers in regard to the enforcement of regulations 
made by the Minister of Transport for the purpose of providing unobstructed air 
space for the landing and taking off of aircraft at the said airports. 


C. 25 ratifies and confirms the transfer of certain parcels of land, situated in the 
City of Toronto and described in Schedules A, B, and C to the Act, from the Canadian 
National Railway Company, the Ontario and Quebec Railway Company, and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company to the Toronto Terminals Railway Company. 
Such lands are declared to be vested in the Toronto Terminals Railway Company 
freed and discharged from all trusts and restrictions and from all claims whatsoever. 
Any claims against the said lands may be asserted for compensation against the 
conveying company and the compensation shall be fixed by arbitration under the 
Railway Act. 


The Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933 (c. 33 of the Statutes of 
1932-33 as amended in 1936) is again amended by c. 37. A schedule is added, of 
which the chief provisions are: Every employee who is deprived of employment 
owing to co-operative agreements between the C.N.R. and the C.P.R. shall be al- 
lowed, for a specified period, a monthly compensation, based on length of service, 
equivalent to 60 p.c. of his average monthly compensation during the last twelve 
months of his employment. Such allowance shall cease before the expiration of its 
prescribed period if the employee returns to work or fails without good cause to 
return to work when recalled, or in case of resignation, death, retirement on pension, 
or on account of age, disability, or dismissal. The employee who is eligible to 
receive an adjustment allowance has the option of resigning and accepting in a 
lump sum a separation allowance determined by length of service. It is also pro- 
vided that if an employee who is continued in employment is, within five years of 
the effective date of such co-operative arrangement, placed in a worse position 
because of the arrangement, he shall receive monthly a displacement allowance 
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of the amount by which the compensation he receives in each month in his current 
position after the arrangement is less than the average monthly compensation 
received before the arrangement. An employee who, by reason of such arrangement, 
is transferred from one place to another or from the service of one railway to another 
shall not be deprived of his pension rights and may continue to contribute to the 
pension fund of the company by which he was formerly employed, and upon re- 
tirement shall be entitled to receive his pension from that company. An employee 
who is required to change his place of residence as a direct result of such arrangement 
shall be compensated for all reasonable travelling and moving expenses, working 
time lost, or financial loss suffered through the sale of his home or the holding of an 
unexpired lease. A permanent Committee of Adjustment shall be formed for the 
purpose of enquiring into all matters in connection with and settling any disputes 
arising from the interpretation, application, or enforcement of this schedule. In 
case a dispute is not settled for thirty days it is to be referred to a Board of three 
arbitrators whose decision shall be final. The costs and expenses of the Board 
shall be borne equally by the parties of the proceedings. 


C. 88 authorizes the provision of moneys to meet certain capital expenditures 
made and capital indebtedness incurred by the Canadian National Railways during 
the calendar year 1939. The Canadian National Railway Company is empowered, 
subject to the provisions laid down, to issue securities for the retirement of maturing 
obligations and the payment of sinking funds to the extent of $8,152,707 and for 
capital improvements to the extent of $17,669,000. 


Miscellaneous.—Under c. 5 the agreement of Mar. 30, 1920, with the City of 
Ottawa for certain payments in lieu of part of rates and taxes for civic services and 
water, and in settlement of certain claims, which has been extended annually, may 
be further extended for another year as from July 1, 1938, by agreement between the 
Minister of Public Works, on behalf of His Majesty the King, and the Corporation 
of the City of Ottawa. 


A National Film Board is created by c. 20 (which is the National Film Act, 
1939) to discharge such duties as the Governor in Council may request it to undertake, 
and particularly to review film activities in Government Departments and to advise 
the Governor in Council in connection therewith. ‘The Board is to consist of the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce as Chairman, another member of the King’s 
Privy Council for Canada, three officials of the permanent Civil Service or of the 
Civil or Defence Services of Canada, and three persons outside the Civil Service. 
A Government Film Commissioner, who shall be the chief executive officer of the 
Board and responsible to it, will be appointed by the Governor in Council on the 
recommendation of the Board at such salary as may be determined by the Governor 
in Council. His duties shall be to advise upon the making and distribution of 
national films designed to help Canadians to understand the ways of living and the 
problems of fellow-Canadians living in other parts of Canada, and to advise as to the 
distribution of Government films in other countries, as to the methods of securing 
quality, economy, efficiency, and effective co-operation in the production, distri- 
bution, and exhibition of Government films and as to all departmental expenditures 
in connection therewith, to co-ordinate national and departmental film activities, 
act as intermediary between Departments and the Bureau, represent the Board in 
its relations with commercial and non-commercial film organizations and advise 
upon and approve production, distribution, and exhibition contracts in connection 
with Government film activities. All processing and production of films by and 
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for Government Departments is to be undertaken by the Government Motion 
Picture Bureau except where.the Commissioner agrees that the work can be done 
through officers of other departments or where the Board considers the use of 
commercial films advisable in the public interest, and the Director of the Bureau 
shall act as advisory officer in the purchase, maintenance, and use of all film apparatus 
by Government departments and shall approve the terms of such purchase. The 
Act also provides for the establishment of a Central Government Film Distribution 
Service. 

C. 22, the Seals Act, 1939, makes provision for the sealing of Royal Instruments. 
Under this Act any royal instrument may be issued by and with the authority of 
His Majesty the King and passed under the Great Seal of Canada or any other 
approved Royal Seal. Orders and regulations in respect of royal seals, the use 
thereof, royal instruments, and documents under the Sign Manual may be made 
by the Governor in Council subject to the approval of His Majesty the King. 

The convention providing for the emergency regulation of the level of Rainy 
Lake and the level of other boundary waters in the Rainy Lake watershed, as set 
forth in the Schedule to the Act, is approved by c. 33. The International Joint 
Commission may determine the existence of emergency conditions and adopt 
measures of control that shall be binding upon all persons and authorities within 
Canada. 


Legislation of the Fifth Session of the Eighteenth Parliament, Sept. 7, 
1939, to Sept. 13, 1939. 


A Special Session of Parliament was called, between Sept. 7 and Sept. 13, 1989, 
after war had been declared on Germany by the United Kingdom on Sept. 3, to 
define Canada’s position and pass the necessary legislation to enable the Government 
to implement any obligations assumed. Ten Acts were passed at this, the Fifth 
Session of the Eighteenth Parliament; the purport of these is summarized here- 
under. 


Finance and Taxation.—C. 9 (the War Appropriation Act, 1939) authorizes 
the appropriation, out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund and apart from the ordinary 
grants of Parliament, of a further $100,000,000 for national defence, security, peace, 
order and welfare, including any measure deemed necessary or advisable by the 
Governor in Council in consequence of the existence of a state of war; for the conduct 
of naval, military, and air operations in or beyond Canada; and for promoting the 
continuance of trade, industry, and business communications. Six Special Warrants 
issued by the Government immediately preceding the convocation of Parliament, 
as urgently and immediately required for the public good under Sect. 25 of the 
Consolidated Revenue and Audit Act, 1931, (c. 27, 1939) are to be met out of the 
sum thus appropriated. The Government is empowered to raise by way of loan 
such sums up to $100,000,000 as may be required for the purposes of this Act. 


The Government of Canada is also authorized to act as the agent of any British 
or foreign country allied with His .Majesty for any purpose that will aid in the 
prosecution of the War and the Governor in Council is vested with power to make 
such orders and regulations as are necessary to carry out the Act. These shall have 
the full force of law but may be varied, extended, or revoked by subsequent orders 
or regulations. 
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The Income War Tax Act (c. 97, R.S.C. 1927) is amended by c. 6. A war 
surtax of 20 p.c. is made on the rates previously applicable to persons other than 
corporations and joint stock companies. The ordinary corporation rate is raised 
from 15 p.c. to 18 p.c. and that of consolidated corporations from 17 p.c. to 20 p.c. 
Deductions and exemptions from income are allowed up to 50 p.c. of the net taxable 
income actually paid to, and receipted for as such, by any approved patriotic 
organization in Canada. . 


By c. 4, the Excess Profits Tax Act, a tax is imposed on every person resident 
in Canada or who, not being resident, is carrying on business in Canada. Such 
tax is on profits derived from trade or business operations and according to the 
Schedule of Rates appended to the Act. Certain deductions and exemptions are 
allowable and details of how returns are to be made and taxes paid are laid down. 
The Act applies to the profits of the year 1940 and all periods ending therein after 
Mar. 31, 1940, and to subsequent periods. 


National Revenue.—Schedule A of the Customs Tariff (c. 44, R.S.C. 1927), 
is amended by c. 2 by the imposition of additional specified rates of duties on certain 
kinds or grades of imported spirits, wine, beer, tobacco, cigarettes, tea, and other 
items. C.5 amends the Excise Act, 1934 (c. 52, 1934) in relation to the duties on 
spirits, beer, malt and malt syrup, and tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes. | Duties are 
raised on beer brewed from any substance other than malt, screened malt, and malt 
syrup produced in or imported into Canada, and on manufactured tobacco of all 
descriptions except cigarettes and on cigarettes weighing not more than 3 pounds per 
thousand. 


The Special War Revenue Act (c. 179, R.S.C. 1927) is amended by ec. 8 as 
regards the excise taxes on wines and sparkling wines sold by the Canadian manu- 
facturer but not exported. In the former case the tax is increased from 7} cents to 
15 cents per gallon and in the latter from 75 cents to $1-50 per gallon. A tax of 2 
cents per pound is imposed on carbonic acid gas and similar preparations used for 
aerating non-alcoholic beverages. 


Administration.—The organization of a Department of Munitions and Supply, 
under a Minister, is provided for by c. 3. ‘The Minister is vested with full authority 
for carrying out the powers and duties set forth. The Minister shall examine into 
and organize the resources of Canada contributory to, the sources of supply of, 
and the agencies available for the supply of munitions of war and war supplies 
and for the execution of defence projects, and shall explore and estimate the present 
and prospective needs of the Government and the community in respect thereto, 
and generally take steps to mobilize, conserve, and co-ordinate the economic and 
industrial facilities available in respect of munitions, supplies, and defence projects 
for the prosecution of the war. Where there has been refusal to enter into contract, 
the Minister may enforce fulfilment of contracts to deliver supplies and may com- 
mandeer storage space or supplies on such terms as he deems fair and reasonable 
and arbitration is allowed for through a panel of arbitrators appointed by the 
Minister. By c. 7 the salary of the Minister of Munitions and Supply is fixed at 
$10,000. (The Act was proclaimed in effect from Apr. 9, 1940.) 


Miscellaneous War Legislation.—The Canadian Patriotic Fund is incor- 
porated by c. 1. The objects of the Corporation are to promote co-ordination and 
co-operation between existing organizations and to provide, if any need shall arise, 
for the assistance of needy wives, children, and dependants, resident in Canada, 
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of officers and men on active service. Conditions are prescribed governing the 
organization of the corporation, property vested in the corporation, investments, 
and audit. 

C. 10 is an Act relating to war charities. All funds having for their objects, 
or among their objects, the supplying of needs or comforts, or the relief of suffering 
and distress, for the personnel of the armed forces of Canada, their families or 
dependants, or for any other sufferers from the present war, or any other charitable 
purpose connected with the war, must be registered. The Secretary of State for 
Canada (or other Minister charged with the administration of the Act) is authorized 
to grant such registration upon certain conditions being fulfilled to his satisfaction. 
No such charity is permitted to solicit or make appeal to the public for donations, 
or to raise funds by means of bazaars, sales, entertainments, etc., unless registra- 
tion has been effected. When registration has been effected, it is still an offence 
to make any collection unless authorization in writing, as stipulated in Sect. 4 
of the Act, bas been obtained. Certain conditions must be complied with, such as 
the maintenance of proper records and accounts, and the Secretary of State may make 
regulations prescribing the forms of registers, lists, and returns to be kept or made. 
A penalty of $500 may be imposed upon summary conviction for an offence against 
the Act. 


Section 2.—Principal Events of the Year. 


Notr.—The review of economic and financial conditions, formerly treated in this 
chapter, will now be found in the Introduction to this volume. 

The Outbreak of War.—A record of the principal events of the War, to Dec. 
31, 1939, will be found at pp. 36-40 of this volume. Happenings from Jan. 1, 1940, 
to the date of going to press will be found in Appendix I, at pp. 1148-1148. A review 
of Canada’s war effort is given in the Introduction to this volume, pp. xxiv-xli. 


The Royal Family.—The death of H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyle, 
occurred at London, Eng., on Dec. 3, 1939. 


The Governor General.—The Dominion mourned the loss of His Excellency 
the Right Honourable the Baron Tweedsmuir of Elsfield, P.C., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 
C.H., who died on Feb. 11, 1940. On Apr. 3 it was announced that Major-General 
the Earl of Athlone, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.S.0., had been 
appointed as His Majesty’s representative for Canada. His Excellency arrived at 
Halifax on June 19, 1940, and was sworn in at Ottawa on.June 21. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—The personnel of Canadian diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad and of British and foreign envoys to Canada, as at the end of 
January, 1940, will be found at pp. 64-67 of this volume. Since the sending to press 
of Chapter III—Constitution and Government—the President of the French 
Republic has appointed M. Réné Ristelhueber as Minister of France to Canada. 
M. Ristelhueber presented his credentials to His Exceilency the Administrator on 
Juné 3, 1940. The United States Minister to Canada, having resigned his appoint- 
ment, left Ottawa on May 16, 1940, and on May 28 it was announced that the Presi- 
dent of the United States appointed Mr. Jay Pierrepont Moffat as the new United 
States Minister to Canada. Hon. Mr. Moffat presented his credentials to His 
Excellency the Governor General on June 13, 1940. 

Trade Agreements.—Information regarding trade agreements entered into 
during the year will be found in the External Trade Chapter, under Subsection 2, 
Tariff Relationships with Other Countries, pp. 483-494. Since that Chapter went 
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to press, an Exchange of Notes between Canada and Paraguay of May 21, 1940, 
effective one month later, granted the Canadian Intermediate Tariff to Paraguay in 
return for most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters of Canadian products 
imported into Paraguay. The tariff of Paraguay consists of a single column of 
duties, but provision exists for increasing duties by 50 p.c. against imports from 
countries adopting measures considered as prejudicial to Paraguayan commerce. 


Dominion-Provincial Relations.—The report of the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations was laid before Parliament on May 16, 1940. 
Recommendations include the definite division of the taxation field as between the 
Dominion and the Provinces, the assumption by the Dominion of the net provincial 
debts and of the costs of relief. Compensation to the provinces is provided by the 
recommendation that ‘national adjustment grants” take the place of the present 
Dominion subsidies to the provinces. The Report proper consists of three volumes 
entitled: (1) Canada, 1867-1939; (2) Recommendations; (3) Documentation, and 
may be obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price of $1 for the three 
volumes. A list of printed and mimeographed appendices, with their prices, will 
be found at p. 1110. A summary of the Report will be found in Appendix V at the 
end of this volume. 


Dominion General Election.—A general election was held on Mar. 26, 1940, 
when the Liberal Government of the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King was returned 
to power by a large majority. A list of the new Members of the House of Commons, 
showing the number of voters on the list and votes polled in each constituency, 
together with the party allegiance of each member, will be found in Appendix III, 
at p. 1150. 


Provincial General Elections.—A general election took place in Quebec on 
Oct. 25, 1939, when the Union Nationale Government of Hon. Maurice Duplessis 
was decisively defeated by the Liberals led by M. Adelard Godbout. 


In New Brunswick, on Nov. 20, 1939, the voters returned the Liberal adminis- 
tration of Hon. A. A. Dysart to power, although with a reduced majority. 


A general election in Alberta, on Mar. 21, 1940, resulted in the return to power 
of the Social Credit Government of Hon. Wm. Aberhart. 


Section 3.—Obituary. 


1939.— (See also pp. 1162-1163 of the 1989 Year Book.) July 22, J. Lambert 
Payne, Ottawa, Ont., former Comptroller of Railway Statistics, Dept. of Railways 
and Canals. July 29, Hon. P. H. Laporte, M.D., Edmundston, N.B., Minister of 
Health and Labour for New Brunswick. July 30, Sir Charles B. Gordon, G.B.E., 
Montreal, Que., President of the Bank of Montreal. Aug. 19, Major N. B. McLean, 
Belceil, Que., Chief Engineer, St. Lawrence Channel, Dept. of Transport. Aug. 20, 
Hon. H. G. Carroll, Quebec, Que., former Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec. L. L. 
Jenkins, Charlottetown, P.E.I., former Speaker of the P.E.I. Legislature. Aug. 21, 
Hon. Frank P. O’Connor, Toronto, Ont., Senator for Scarborough Junction, Ont. 
Aug. 24, Jos. H. Grisdale, D.Sc.A., B.Agr., Iroquois, Ont., former Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture. Aug. 26, T. D. Cumberland, Victoria, B.C., former Manitoba 
Judge. Sept. 15, Hon. John 8. McLennan, Ottawa, Ont., Senator for Sydney. 
Sept. 17, Ven. John MacPherson Almond, M.A., D.C.L., C.M.G., C.B.E., V.D., 
Montreal, Que., former Director General of Chaplain Services. Oct. 12, Alonzo 
H. Guiou, Ottawa, Ont., former Chief, Marine Records Branch, Department of 
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Marine and Fisheries. Oct. 19, Alexander M. I. MacGregor, New Glasgow, N.S., 
former M.P. for Pictou. Oci. 24, Dr. Henry E. Young, Victoria, B.C., Medical 
Health Officer for British Columbia and former Minister of Education and Pro- 
vincial Secretary. Oct. 28, A. E. MacLean, Summerside, P.E.I., M.P. for Prince. 
Nov. 8, Hon. Hugh Guthrie, P.C., K.C., Ottawa, Ont., Chief Commissioner of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and former Minister of Justice. Nov. 5, 
R. H. Jenkins, Calgary, Alta., former M.P. for Queen’s, P.E.I. Dr. W. H. Rehfuss, 
Bridgewater, N.S., former N.S. Cabinet Minister. Nov. 12, Major-General the 
Hon. A. H. Macdonell, Rothesay, N.B., Senator for South Toronto. Nov. 22, 
William F. Cockshutt, Brantford, Ont., former M.P. for Brantford. Dec. 4, 
George B. Rothwell, B.S.A., Ottawa, Ont., Director of Production Service, Dept. 
of Agriculture. Dec. 6, Herbert H. Acorn, Charlottetown, P.E.I., M.L.A. for 
Ist King’s District. Dec. 20, Hon. James A. Macdonald, Victoria, B.C., former 
Chief Justice of the British Columbia Court of Appeal. Dec. 22, Hon. H. J. Palmer, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., former Premier and Attorney-General of P.E.I. Dee.: 25, 
Hon. Mr. Justice Lawrence Cannon, A.D., 1.C.C., LL.D., Ottawa, Ont., Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Canada. 1940.—Jan. 1, Mr. Justice F. G. Taylor, Winnipeg, 
Man., Judge of the Manitoba Court of King’s Bench. Jan. 5, Frank T. Shutt, 
C.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., Ottawa, Ont., former Dominion Chemist and Assistant 
Director, Dominion Experimental Farms. Joseph P. Turcotte, K.C., Quebec, 
Que., former M.P. for Quebec. Jan. 7, W. O. Sealey, Dundas, Ont., former M.P. 
for Wentworth. Jan. 17, George F. Hodgins, Ottawa, Ont., former M.P. for 
Pontiac. Jan. 18, Hon. Archibald B. Gillis, Whitewood, Sask., Senator for Saskat- 
chewan. Jan. 28, Harlan I. Smith, Ottawa, Ont., former Dominion Archeologist. 
Jan. 31, Sir Herbert M. Marler, P.C., K.C.M.G., Montreal, Que., First Canadian 
Minister to Japan. Feb. 1, Ernest Rhoades, B.S.A., Ottawa, Ont., Chief, Ad- 
ministrative and Editorial, Publicity and Extension Division, Dept. of Agriculture. 
Feb. 5, William A. Clarke, Palmerston, Ont., former M. P. for Wellington North. 
Feb. 11, Baron Tweedsmuir of Elsfield, P.C., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C.H., Montreal, 
Que., Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of the Dominion of Canada. 
Feb. 138, Lt.-Col. John A. Amyot, C.M.G., Ottawa, Ont., former Deputy Minister 
of National Health. David Spence, Toronto, Ont., M.P. for Toronto-Parkdale. 
Feb. 17, Alfred K. Blackadar, M.A., LL.D., Toronto, Ont., former Actuary, Dept. 
of Insurance. Feb. 23, Judge John C. McIntosh, Port Alberni, B.C., Judge of the 
County Court of Nanaimo and former M.P. for Nanaimo. Feb. 29, Dr. T. E. 
Kaiser, Oshawa, Ont., former M.P. for Ontario. Mar. 3, Air Vice-Marshal J. L. 
Gordon, D.F.C., Montreal, Que., former Director, R.C.A.F. Mar. 8, Isaac B. 
Lucas, Toronto, Ont., former Attorney-General and Provincial Treasurer of Ontario. 
Mar. 19, Hon. George Lynch-Staunton, Senator for Hamilton. Mar. 22, William 
A. Found, D.Sc., Ottawa, Ont., former Deputy Minister of Fisheries. Charles A. 
Robertson, Auburn, Ont., M.L.A. for Huron-Bruce. Apr. 1, Very Rev. Walter 
George Brown, M.A., B.D., Ottawa, Ont., member-elect for Saskatoon City. Apr. 9, 
Dr. A. B. Hyndman, Carp, Ont., member-elect for Carleton, Ont. Apr. 20, Roland 
D. Craig, F.E., Ottawa, Ont., Chief, Forest Economics Division, Dominion Forest 
Service, Dept. of Mines and Resources. Dr. Alfred Thompson, Vancouver, B.C., 
former M.P. for Yukon. Apr. 30, Angus MacPhee, Charlottetown, P.E.I., M.L.A., 
for 2nd Queen’s district. May 2, James Bowman, Brussels, Ont., former M.P. 
for Huron North. May 5, John M. Bryan, Lynn Creek, B.C., M. L. A. for Mac- 
kenzie, B.C. May 11, George Y. Thomas, Truro, N.S., M.L.A. for Colchester. 
May 12, Major-General Harold H. Matthews, Ottawa, Ont., Adjutant-General of 
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the Canadian Militia. May 15, Hon. Charles Bourgeois, Three Rivers, Que., 
Senator for Shawinigan. May 23, Hon. W. B. Nantel, St. Jéréme, Que., former. 
Minister of Inland Revenue and Deputy Chief Railway Commissioner. May 25, 
Hon. E. M. Macdonald, P.C., Pictou, N.S., former Minister of National Defence. 
May 28, Charles V. Gallagher, Toronto, Ont., M.L.A. for Cochrane South. Arthur. 
G. Troop, K.C., Ottawa, Ont., former Law Clerk of the House of Commons. May 
30, William A. Baird, Toronto, Ont., M.L.A. for Toronto High Park. June 1, 
Brig.-Gen. William St. P. Hughes, D.S.0., V.D., Ottawa, Ont., former Superin- 
tendent of Penitentiaries. June 4, Dr. William E. Harper, Victoria, B.C., Director, 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory. June 8, Capt. C. W. E. Meath, Ottawa, 
Ont., Chief Inspector of Employment Services, Dominion Dept. of Labour. June 10, 
Hon. Norman McLeod Rogers, P.C., M.P., Newtonville, Ont., Minister of National 
Defence. June 27, James H. Fleming, Toronto, Ont., Honorary Curator of Orni- 
thology, National Museum of Canada. July 1, Henry A. K. Drury, Ottawa, Ont., 
former Assistant Chief Engineer, Board of Railway Commissioners. 


Section 4.—Extracts from the Canada Gazette—Official 
Appointments, Commissions, etc.* 


Lieutenant-Governors, 1939.—Sept. 11, Hon. Bradford W. LePage, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Prince Edward 
Island, effective Oct. 1, 1989. Dec. 14, Major-General, Sir Marie Joseph Eugéne 
Fiset, K.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., M.D., Rimouski, Que.: to be Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province of Quebec, effective Dec. 30, 1939. 1940.—Mar. 5, William George 
Clark, Esq., Fredericton, N.B.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of New 
Brunswick. May 31, Frederick Francis Mathers, Esq., K.C., Halifax, N.S.: to be 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Nova Scotia. 


Privy Councillors, 1940.—Feb. 12, Pierre Francois Casgrain, Esq., K.C., 
B.A., LL.M., Speaker of the House of Commons during the 18th Parliament: to be 
a member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. 


Cabinet Ministers, 1939.—Sept. 6, Col. the Hon. James Layton Ralston, 
P.C., K.C., C.M.G., D.S.O., LL.D.: to be Minister of Finance. Sept. 19, Hon. 
Charles Gavan Power, P.C.: to be Postmaster General, vice Hon. Norman Alexander 
McLarty. Hon. Ian Alastair MacKenzie, P.C.: to be Minister of Pensions and 
National Health, vice Hon. Charles Gavan Power. Hon. Norman McLeod Rogers, 
P.C.: to be Minister of National Defence, vice Hon. Ian Alastair Mackenzie. Hon. 
Norman Alexander McLarty, P.C.: to be Minister of Labour, vice Hon. Norman 
McLeod Rogers. 1940.—Apr. 9, Hon. Clarence Decatur Howe, P.C., Minister of 
Transport: to be Minister of Munitions and Supply. May 9, Hon. James Angus 
MacKinnon, P.C.: to be Minister of Trade and Commerce, vice Hon. William Daum | 
Kuler. Hon. Pierre Frangois Casgrain, P.C.: to be Secretary of State for Canada. 
May 23, Hon. Charles Gavan Power, P.C.: to be Minister of National Defence 
for Air. . 


Senators, 1940.—Jan. 29, J. Fernand Fafard, L’Islet, Que., Hon. John Camp- 
bell Elliott, P.C., London, Ont., Arthur Lucien Beaubien, St. Jean-Baptiste, Man., 
John J. Stevenson, Regina, fask., Dr. Aristide Blais, Edmonton, Alta., Donald 
MacLennan, K.C., LL.B., Inverness, N.S. Feb. 9, Charles Benjamin Howard, 


* This list is in continuance of that at pp. 1163-1167 of the 1939 Year Book. 
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Sherbrooke, Que., Elie Beauregard, Montreal, Que., Louis Athanase David, Mon- 
treal, Que., Edouard Charles St-Pére, Montreal, Que., Salter Adrian Hayden, M.A., 
Ph.M., Toronto, Ont., Norman McLeod Paterson, Fort William, Ont. Feb. 15, 
William James Hushion, Westmount, Que., Lieut.-Col. Joseph James Duffus, 
_ Peterborough, Ont. May 9, Hon. William Daum Euler, Kitchener, Ont. 


New Members of the House of Commons, 1939.—Sept. 18, Douglas 
George Leopold Cunnington, elected for Calgary West, Alta. Dec. 11, Arthur 
Lisle Thompson, elected for Kent, Ont. Dec. 18, Eugéne Durocher, elected for 
St. James (Island of Montreal), Que. Elphége Marier, elected for Jacques Cartier 
(Island of Montreal), Que. Walter George Brown, elected for Saskatoon City, 
Sask. 1940.—Jan. 2, Hon. James Layton Ralston, elected for Prince, P.E.I. 


Official Appointments, 1939.—July 12, Dr. Donovan Bartley Finn, Director 
of the Halifax Station of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, to be Chairman; 
Burke McInerney, Esq., Halifax, Secretary of the United Maritime Fishermen, 
to be Vice-Chairman; and William Deal, Esq., Lunenburg, Captain of a Lunenburg 
Fishing Vessel, to be a member of the Salt Fish Board. Robert C. Vaughan, Ksq., 
Montreal, Que., to be Chairman; Clifton W. Sherman, Esq., Hamilton, Ont., 
Charles E. Gravel, Esq., Montreal, Que., and Howard B. Chase, Esq., Montreal, 
Que.: to be members of the Defence Purchasing Board. James Alexander Northey, 
Esq., Toronto, Ont.: to be a Director of the Canadian National Railway Company 
for the term expiring Sept. 30, 1939, vice James Young Murdock, resigned. Hon. 
J. EH. P. Prendergast, Chief Justice of Manitoba: to be Administrator of the Govern- 
ment of the Province of Manitoba during the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the said Province, from July 12 to Aug. 14, 1939. July 26, Rt. Hon. Ernest 
Lapointe, Minister of Justice: to be Acting Secretary of State for Canada. Aug. 12, 
Capt. Charles Edward Robinson, Goderich, Ont.: to be a Member of the Lighthouse 
Board of Canada. Aug. 26, Harry Bray, Esq., Toronto, Ont.: to be a Member of 
the Canadian Pension Commission for a period of seven years from Sept. 1, 1939. 
Aug. 31, To be members of the National Film Board: Hon. W. D. Euler, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, Chairman; Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of Mines and 
Resources; Walter C. Murray, Esq., Saskatoon, Sask., for a period of one year; 
Edmond Turcotte, Esq., Montreal, Que., for a period of two years; Charles G. 
Cowan, Esq., Ottawa, Ont., for a period of three years; R. 8S. Hamer, Esq., General 
Executive Assistant, Dept. of Agriculture, for a period of one year; V. I. Smart, 
Esq., Deputy Minister of Transport, for a period of two years; and J. G. Parmelee, — 
O.B.E., Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, for a period of three years. 
Sept. 3, Brigadier S. T. Wood, Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police: to be Registrar General of Alien Enemies. Walter 8. Thompson, Esq., 
Montreal, Que.: to be Chairman of the Censorship Co-ordination Committee. 
Hector B. McKinnon, Esq., Commissioner of Tariff; David Sim, Esq., Commissioner 
of Excise; Fred Alexander MeGregor, Esq., Commissioner of the Combines In- 
vestigation Act; Alexander Malcolm Shaw, Esq., Director of Marketing Service, 
Dept. of Agriculture; Charles P. Hebert, Esq., Member of the Tariff Board: to be 
Members of the War-Time Prices and Trade Board, Hector B. McKinnon to be 
Chairman. Sept. 6, Hon. John Babington Macaulay Baxter, Chief Justice of 
New Brunswick: to be Administrator of the Government of the Province of New 
Brunswick during the illness of the Lieutenant-Governor from Aug. 31 to Sept. 30, 
1939. Sept. 18, E. H. Coleman, Esq., K.C., LL.D., Under-Secretary of State, to 
be Chairman; Major J. F. Cummins, Dept. of National Defence, to be Vice-Chair- 
man; Miss E. E. Saunders, M.A., of the Civil Service Commission, and Major 
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M. F. Gregg, V.C., to be Members; Major G. W. Ross, of the Post Office Dept., 
and J. F. Delaute, Esq., of the Dept. of the Secretary of State, to be Joint Secretaries 
of the Voluntary Service Registration Bureau. David C. Dick: to be Wool Ad- 
ministrator. Sept. 21, Hon. Frank Mitchell MacPherson, Cranbrook, B.C., 
Minister of Public Works for the Province of British Columbia: to be a member of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. Sept. 29, Samuel James 
Hungerford, Esq., Railway Executive, Montreal, Que.: to be again a Director and 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors, Canadian National Railway Company; 
James Alexander Northey, Esq., Toronto, Ont., and Wilfrid Joseph Théophile 
Gagnon, Esq., Montreal, Que.: to be again Directors of the said company each for 
a term of three years from Oct. 1, 19389. Oct. 5, Madame Pierre F. Casgrain, Mon- 
treal, Que.: to be a Member of the Dominion Council of Health, vice Madame 8S. D. 
Simard, effective from Oct. 10, 19389. Oct. 26, Dr. O. Maass Macdonald, Professor 
of Physical Chemistry and Head of the Department of Chemistry, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal: to be a member of the National Research Council for a term of 
three years, expiring Mar. 31, 1942. Gordon Smith, Esq., Winnipeg, Man.: to 
be Assistant Chief Commissioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, effective Oct. 27, 
1939, vice Robert C. Findlay, Esq. Nov. 2, Charles Jost Burchell, Esq., K.C.: to 
be High Commissioner for Canada in the Commonwealth of Australia as of and 
from Nov. 1, 1939. Réné Morin, Esq., Montreal, Que., General Manager: to be 
again a Governor and Vice-Chairman of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
for a further term of three years from Nov. 2, 1939. Mrs. Nellie McClung, Victoria, 
B.C.: to be again a Governor of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for a further 
term of three years from Nov. 2, 1939. Nov. 28, Professor E. C. Hope, M.Sc., 
University of Saskatchewan, Dr. T. W. Grindley, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
A. L. Stevenson, Esq., Dept. of Agriculture: to be a Committee of Review for the year 
1939 under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, Professor Hope to be Chairman of the 
said Committee. Dec. 8, Colonel Maurice A. Pope, Dept. of National Defence: to 
be Chairman of the Censorship Co-ordination Committee. Dec. 28, Edward 
Joseph Garland, Esq.: to be Secretary of the Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada in Dublin, as of and from Feb. 1, 1940. 1940.—Jan. 18, Major-General 
L. R. LaFléche, D.S.O.: to be Military Attaché at the Canadian Legation in Paris. 
Group Captain (Temporary Air Commodore) W. R. Kenny, D.F.C.: to be Air 
Attaché at the Canadian Legation in Washington. Jan. 26, Hon. Sir Joseph 
* Chisholm, Chief Justice of Nova Scotia: to be Administrator of the Government of 
the Province of Nova Scotia during the absence, on account of illness, of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the said Province from Jan. 26 to Feb. 27, 1940. Jan. 23, 
Réné Morin, Esq., Montreal, Que., General Manager, a Governor of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and Vice-Chairman thereof: to be Chairman of the said 
corporation. Brigadier General Victor Wentworth Odlum, broker, Vancouver, 
B.C., a Governor of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: to be Vice-Chairman 
of the said Corporation. Feb. 9, Rev. James Sutherland Thomson, M.A., D.D., 
Saskatoon, Sask., President of the University of Saskatchewan: to be a Governor 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for the unexpired portion of the three- 
year period ending Nov. 1, 1942. Feb. 13, Frederick L. C. Pereira, Esq., O.B.E.: 
to be Deputy of His Excellency the Administrator for the purpose of signing War- 
rants of Election, Proclamations, Writs for the election of members of the House 
of Commons and Letters Patent of Dominion and other lands. Feb. 15, Dr. Donovan 
Bartley Finn, Chairman of the Salt Fish Board: to be Deputy Minister of Fisheries. 
Feb. 20, Col. James Albert Cross, D.S.O., K.C., Regina, Sask.: to be a member of 
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the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada and Chief Commissioner of the 
Board. Feb. 28, Hon. Sir Joseph Chisholm, Chief Justice of Nova Scotia: to be 
Administrator of the Government of the Province of Nova Scotia during the absence 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia, of account of illness, for a further period 
of two months from Feb. 27, 1940. Feb. 28, Messrs. C. A. Ayre, G. D. W. Cameron, 
H. I. Edwards, J. L. Thomson, and H. J. R. Trochu, Members of the technical staff 
of the Department of Pensions and National Health: to be Dominion Analysts 
under the Food and Drugs Act. Hon. Horace Harvey, Chief Justice of Alberta: to 
be Administrator of the Government of the Province of Alberta during the absence 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of the said Province, from Feb. 24, 1940, to Mar. 18, 
1940, both dates inclusive. Mar. 14, Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, Chief Justice of 
Saskatchewan: to be Administrator of the Government of the said Province of 
Saskatchewan during the absence or absences of the Lieutenant-Governor in the 
month of March, 1940. Hon. Robert Spelman Robertson, Chief Justice of Ontario: 
to be Administrator of the Government of the said Province of Ontario during the 
absence of the Lieutenant-Governor from Mar. 30, 1940, to Apr. 24, 1940. Mar. 
25, Arnold Danford Patrick Heeney, Esq., Advocate, Principal Secretary to the 
Prime Minister: to be Clerk of the Privy Council (vice Ernest J. Lemaire, Esq., 
C.M.G., retired on superannuation) and Secretary to the Cabinet, to take effect 
on Mar. 23, 1940. Hector B. McKinnon, Esq.: to be Chairman of the Tariff Board, 
vice Mr. Justice Sedgewick, deceased. Watson Sellar, Esq., Comptroller of the 
Treasury: to be Auditor General of Canada, vice Georges Gonthier, Esq., retired. 
W. L. Clairmont, Esq., Dominion Fire Commissioner: to be an officer to discharge 
the duties placed upon an officer in the service of His Majesty by Subsection 4 of 
Section 515 of the Criminal Code, R.S.C. 1927, c. 36, as enacted by Section 13 of 
Chapter 30 of the Statutes of 1939, vice Mr. J. Grove Smith, deceased. Apr. 3, 
Dr. R. E. Monteith, Balcarres, Sask.: to be again a Member of the Dominion Council 
of Health, effective Apr. 1, 1940. Apr. 9, Bernard G. McIntyre, Esq.: to be Comp- 
troller of the Treasury. Apr. 11, James Stuart Duncan, Esq., manufacturer, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be Associate Acting Deputy Minister of National Defence, 
effective from Apr. 11, 1940. George Kingsley Sheils, Esq., Toronto, Ont.: to be 
Deputy Minister of Munitions and Supply. Benjamin J. Miller, W. H. Bosley, 
and Thomas Rennie: to be again members of the Toronto Harbour Commission to 
fill the vacancies caused by the expiration of their terms of office on June 27, 1939. 
Apr. 12, Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: 
to be Deputy Administrator of the Government of Canada. Apr. 25, Hon. Sir 
Joseph Chisholm, Chief Justice of Nova Scotia: to be Administrator of the Govern- 
ment of the Province of Nova Scotia for a further period, from Apr. 27, 1940, to 
May 18, 1940. May 7, Hon. Oswald Smith Crocket, Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Canada: to be Deputy Administrator of the Government of Canada. May 
8, Lieutenant-General Sir Richard Turner, V.C., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O.: to 
be again a member of the Canadian Pension Commission for a further period 
extending from Oct. 1, 1940, to July 25, 1941. May 9, Hon. Georges Parent, K.C., 
a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the Division of Kennebec, Que.: to be 
Speaker of the Senate. May 16, Hon. Sir Joseph Chisholm, Chief Justice of Nova 
Scotia: to be again the Administrator of the Government of the Province of Nova 
Scotia, during the illness of the Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia, for a further 
period beginning May 18, 1940, and ending on June 1, 1940. May 21, To be mem- 
bers of the National Research Council for a term of three years, as provided by the 
Research Council Act, and expiring Mar. 31, 1943: Sir Frederick Banting, Professor 
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of Medical Research, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.; Dr. E. F. Burton, 
Professor and Head of the Department of Physics and Director of the McLennan 
Laboratory, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.; W. R. Campbell, Esq., President 
and Treasurer, Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont.; Professor 
R. H. Clark, Professor and Head of the Department of Chemistry, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.; Dean E. P. Fetherstonhaugh, Faculty of 
Engineering and Architecture, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. Robert 
Knowlton Smith, Esq., K.C., Ottawa, Ont., Director of Marine Services, Depart- 
ment of Transport: to be a Member and Chairman of the National Harbours Board 
for a term of ten years commencing June 1, 1940, in place of Ralph Osborne Campney, 
Esq., K.C., resigned. John Stanley Gill, Esq., Victoria, B.C.: to be Deputy Registrar — 
of the Exchequer Court of Canada on its Admiralty side for the Admiralty District 
of the Province of British Columbia. May 27, Nathan Lewis Nathanson, Esq., 
a Governor of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: to be Vice-Chairman of the 
said Corporation for the unexpired portion of the three-year term dating from the 
second day of November, 1937, in place of Brigadier-General Victor Odlum, who has 
vacated the said position. June 22, Sir Shuldham Redfern, K.C.V.O., Ottawa, Ont., 
and Frederick L. C. Pereira, Esq., O.B.E., Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputies of His 
Excellency the Governor General for the purpose of signing Warrants of Election, 
Proclamations, Writs for the election of Members of. the House of Commons and 
Letters Patent of Dominion and other lands. 


Judicial Appointments, 1939.—July 22, Sergeant Joseph Unsworth Eddy, of 
the Dawson Detachment of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police: to be a Justice 
of the Peace in and for the Yukon Territory with the powers and authorities of 
two Justices of the Peace under any law or ordinance, civil or criminal, in force in 
the said Territory. Oct. 18, Hon. John Babington Macaulay Baxter, Chief Justice 
of New Brunswick: to be Judge of the Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes for 
the Province of New Brunswick. Nov. 28, Réné A. Danis, Esq., Cornwall, Ont., 
barrister-at-law: to be a Judge of the District Court for the Provisional Judicial 
District of Cochrane in the said Province and also a Local Judge of the High Court 
of Justice for Ontario. 1940.—Jan. 4, Otto K. Klein, Esq., K.C., Walkerton, Ont.: 
to be First Junior Judge of the County Court of the County of York in the said 
Province and a local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. J. Ambrose 
Shea, Esq., K.C., Kingston, Ont.: to be Fifth Junior Judge of the County Court in 
the said Province and a local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Jan. 26, 
Oscar L. Boulanger, Esq., K.C., Quebec, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior | 
Court in and for the Province of Quebec. Jan. 29, George W. McPhee, Esq., K.C., 
Yorkton, Sask.: to be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of Moose 
Jaw in the said Province. Feb. 9, J. N. Francoeur, Esq., K.C., Quebec, Que.: to 
be a Puisne Judge of the Court of King’s Bench in and for the Province of Quebec. 
Robert Taschereau, Esq., K.C., Quebec, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Feb. 12, John Charles Alexander Cameron, Esq., K.C., Belle- 
ville, Ont.: to be a Judge of the County Court for the County of Hastings, Ont., 
and a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Feb. 23, James Aubrey 
Simmons, Esq., Collector of Customs, Whitehorse, Yukon: to be a Justice of the 
Peace in and for the Yukon Territory with the powers and authorities of two Justices 
of the Peace under any law or ordinance, civil or criminal, in force in the said Ter- 
ritory. Acting Corporal Andrew Mason-Rooke, R.C.M.P.: to be a Justice of the 
Peace in and for the Yukon Territory with the powers and authorities of two Justices 
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of the Peace under any law or ordinance, civil or criminal, in force in the said Ter- 
ritory. Feb. 28, Ralph O. Campney, Esq., Ottawa, Ont., Barrister-at-law and 
Chairman of the National Harbours. Board: to be one of His Majesty’s Counsel 
learned in the law. Mar. 9, John H. McDonald, Esq., K.C., North Bay, Ont.: 
to be Judge of the District. Court for the Provisional Judicial District of Algoma in 
the said Province and a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario, 
to be effective on and after Mar. 15, 1940. Mar. 14, A. Allison Dysart, Esq., K.C., 
Fredericton, N.B.: to be Judge of the County Court for the Counties of Kent and 
Westmoreland in the said Province. Mar. 19, Joseph Henry McFadden, Esq., 
K.C., Estevan, Sask.: to be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of 
Arcola in the said Province. Apr. 25, His Honour Paul Phillipps Harrison, Junior 
Judge of the County Court for the County of Nanaimo in the Province of British 
Columbia: to be Judge of the said Court and also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia during his tenure of the said office. L. Arnold Hanna, Esq., 
Alberni, B.C.: to be Junior Judge of the County Court for the County of Nanaimo 
in the said Province and also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia, during the tenure of the said office. May 15, Hon. Malcolm A. 
Macdonald, a Justice of Appeal of the Court of Appeal for the Province of British - 
Columbia: to be Chief Justice of British Columbia. May 16, Hon. Malcolm A. 
Macdonald, Chief Justice of the Province of British Columbia: to be District Judge 
in Admiralty of the Exchequer Court in and for the Admiralty District of the Pro- 
vince of British Columbia. May 21, To be Justices of the Peace in and for the North- 
west Territories with powers and authorities of two Justices of the Peace: John 
Paul Harvey, Esq., Physician at Fort Norman, N.W.T.; Wallace Arthur Macoun 
Truesdell, Esq., Physician at Fort Simpson, N.W.T.; Leslie David Livingstone, 
Esq., Aklavik, N.W.T.; Alexander Clarence MacPhee, Esq., Physician at Port 
Radium, N.W.T.; John Melling, Esq., Physician at Chesterfield, N.W.T.; Thomas 
John Orford, Esq., Pangnirtung, N.W.T.; Henry Asbjorn Larson, Esq., Sergeant, 
R.C.M.P., aboard R.C.M.P. Schooner St. Roch, within N.W.T. 


Commissioners, 1939.—Aug. 11, Kenneth Porter Kirkwood, Second Secretary 
of the Canadian Legation at The Hague, in the Netherlands: to be a Commissioner 
to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations, and affirmations 
in the Netherlands for use in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts of Canada. Paul 
Emile Renaud, Second Secretary of the Canadian Legation at Brussels, Belgium: 
to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, 
declarations, and affirmations in Belgium for use in the Supreme and Exchequer 
Courts of Canada. Sept. 14, Henry Laurence Eddey Priestman, Esq., Canadian 
Trade Commissioner at Kobe, Japan: to be a Commissioner to administer oaths 
and to take and receive affidavits, declarations, and affirmations in Japan for use 
in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts of Canada. John Hascall Frederick English, 
Esq., Canadian Trade Commissioner at Johannesburg, South Africa: to be a Com- 
missioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations, and 
affirmations in the Union of South Africa, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, 
Portuguese East Africa, Mozambique, and Nyasaland for use in the Supreme and 
Exchequer Courts of Canada. Oct. 11, Hon. Louis Arthur Audette, former Judge 
of the Exchequer Court of Canada, Ottawa, Ont.; H. Aldous Aylen, Esq., K.C., 
Ottawa, Ont.; and Lee A. Kelley, Esq., K.C., Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Commission 
under the provisions of the Naturalization Act, c. 138, R.S.C., 1927 and of Part I 
of the Inquiries Act, c. 99, R.S.C., 1927, to inquire into and report upon the 
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revocation of naturalization certificates. 1940.—Mar. 29, Arnold Danford Patrick 
Heeney, Esq., M.A., B.C.L., Clerk of the King’s Privy Council for Canada: to be a 
Commissioner, per dedimus potestatem, to administer oaths to any person who now 
holds or who may hereafter hold any office or place of trust or profit. May 1, 
Messrs. George E. Britnell, Clement Stubbs, and Garfield Graham: to be a Com- 
mission to inquire into and determine the amounts, if any, to be paid by way of a 
cost-of-living bonus to employees of the Coal Mine Operators of the Provinces of 
Alberta and British Columbia; the said George E. Britnell to be Chairman of the 
Commission. May 15, Hon. James D. Hyndman, former Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta, Ottawa, James Francis, Esq., Assistant Superintendent of Bank- 
ruptcy, Ottawa, and Phileas Thibault, Esq., Remissions Registrar, Department of 
the Secretary of State, Ottawa: to be a Commission under the provisions of the 
Naturalization Act, c. 138, R.S.C. 1927, and of Part I of the Inquiries Act, c. 99, 
R.S.C. 1927, to inquire into and report upon the cases referred to it regarding the 
revocation of naturalization certificates; the said Hon. James D. Hyndman to be 
Chairman and presiding officer of the said Commission. May 16, Hon. Maynard 
Brown Archibald and Hon. John Stanley Smiley, Puisne Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia: to be Commissioners per dedimus potestatem to administer 
oaths within the Province of Nova Scotia. Jean Desy, Esq., Canadian Minister 
to the Netherlands and to Belgium: to be a Commissioner to administer oaths, etc., 
in the Netherlands and Belgium for use in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts in 
Canada. June 7, Rolland Legendre, Esq., Barrister, Quebec, Que: to be a Com- 
missioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of 
political partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Quebec 
as may be referred to him. 


Day of General Thanksgiving.—Monday, Oct. 9, 1939, was appointed by 
proclamation as a “day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the bountiful 
crop and other blessings with which Canada has been favoured’’. 


Days of Humble Prayer and Intercession.—Sunday, Oct. 8, 1939, and 
Sunday, May 26, 1940, were appointed by proclamation as days of Humble Prayer 
and Intercession to Almighty God on behalf of the cause undertaken by the United 
Kingdom, by Canada, and by other Dominions of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and by Allied and Associated Powers and all those who are offering their 
lives for our cause and for a speedy and enduring peace founded upon justice and 
understanding. 
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Special War Chronology, 1940. 


(This chronology is in continuance of that at pp. 36-40 of this volume.) 


3, 


4, 


5, 


15, 


20, 


22, 


Finnish success near Lake Kianta. 


Britain announced the requisition- 
ing of all eee shipping as 
from Feb. 1 


Weis ticn of British Cabinet. 
Britain sent military supplies 
to Sweden. Finns defeated 
Russians at Salla, 125 miles 
north of Lake Kianta. Russia 
and Bulgaria concluded a 3- 
year trade agreement. 


Hon. C. D. Howe, in a radio ad- 
dress, announced a large ship- 
building program for Canada to 
cost $17,000,000, and that orders 
had been placed for 4,367 aero- 
planes. 


Recruiting resumed for Canadian 
Active Service Force. Britain 
started rationing of butter, 
bacon, ham, and sugar. Foreign 
observers reported that Rus- 
sians had suffered 130,000 casu- 
alties in Finnish War to date. 
Russians defeated by Finns 
southeast of Suomussalmi. 


British air squadrons in France 
placed under a unified air com- 
mand. Defensive alliance be- 
tween Hungary and Italy re- 
ported. 


Belgium and Holland evacuated 
civilians from border provinces 
facing Germany. 


Canada’s first publicly offered 
war loan placed on the market. 
United Kingdom notified the 
American republics that she 
could not réspect the American 
‘neutrality belt’ except under 
stringent conditions designed to 
prevent German warships from 
using the belt as a sanctuary. 


United States protested delays to 
S. shipping in the Medi- 
terranean caused by the British 
contraband controlat Gibraltar. 


The Ministers of Defence and 
Transport announced details of 
the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan, and stated 
that 25,000 Canadians had 
already volunteered for service 
in training schools. Lloyds 
reported that 268 merchant 
ships of 1,003,651 tons had been 
sunk since the outbreak of war. 
British losses were 131 ships of 
493,634 tons; French, 11 ships 


Jan. 24, 
Jan. 26, 
Jan. 29, 
Feb. 1, 
Feb. 2, 
Revere 
Feb. 8, 


of 55,581 tons; Polish, 1 ship of 
14,294 tons; German, 24 ships 
of 140,595 tons plus 19 ships of 
88,128 tons captured. Neutral 
pees were 101 ships of 299,547 
ons. 


The Minister of Transport an- 
nounced details of Canada’s 
$30,000,000 program of war 
expenditure. The first contin- 
gent of 71 British officers and 
200 airmen arrived in Canada, in 
connection with the Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan. 


British ham and bacon ration 
doubled. 


Largest German air attack to date 
on 14 British and neutral ships 
on the east coast of Britain. 


The President of Finland offered 
to negotiate an ‘honourable 
peace”’ with Russia. Formation 
of the War-time Fisheries Ad- 
visory Board announced. 


Russians launched heavy attacks 
on the Mannerheim Line at 
Summa, on the  Karelian 
Isthmus. 


The Minister of Defence an- 
nounced that Canada had 
under arms 70,000 men in the 
C.A.S.F., 9,000 in the R.C.A.F., 
and 6,000 in the R.C.N. 


Third Canadian contingent ar- 
rived in the United Kingdom. 
France announced the concen- 
tration of 275,000 troops in the 
Near East. Turkey seized the 
Krupp shipyards on the Golden 
Horn. Russia claimed the 
capture of 13 forts near Summa. 


Feb. 9-11, Renewed heavy Russian attacks 


Feb. 12, 


Feb. 14, 


Feb. 16, 


on the Mannerheim Line. 


Australian and New Zealand 
troops landed at Suez. Russians 
claimed successes in attacks 
on Mannerheim Line. 


Germany announced that the 
American safety zone plan was 
not practicable. 


H.M.S. Cossack rescued 300 
British prisoners from the 
German fleet auxiliary ship 
Alitmark in Norwegian waters. 
Russians captured towns of 
Leipasuo and Kamara, on 
Viipuri-Leningrad railway, to- 
gether with much war material. 
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Feb. 25, First R.C.A.F. squadron landed 


in England. Mr. Sumner Welles, 
United States Under-Secretary 
of State, arrived in Rome on a 
fact-finding tour for the Pre- 
sident of the United States, in 
the course of which he visited 
the capitals of all the belligerent 
countries. 


Feb. 27, British First Lord of the Admir- 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


13, 


16, 


ah toe 


tilly 


21, 


24, 


alty announced that, since the 
outbreak of war, 63,000 tons of 
British warships had _ been 
destroyed and 200,000 tons of 
merchant shipping, that at 
least 85 German submarines 
had been lost, and that 2,000 
British merchant vessels had 
been defensively armed. The 
Finnish North Arctic army 
retreated to Nautsi. Fall of 
Koivisto fortress acknowledged. 


First Canadian-built aeroplanes 
arrived in England. 


Massing of fresh German troops / 


on Netherlands border 


ported. 


C= 


German aeroplanes commenced 
night bombing of shipping off 
the English and Scottish coasts. 


Finns repulsed Russian attack on 
Viipuri. 

Mr. Sumner Welles, U. S. Under- 
Secretary of State, was re- 
ceived by the King and also 
interviewed the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary. 


R.C.A.F. establishment increased 
to 30,400. Finland and Russia 
signed peace treaty. Field 
Marshal Baron Mannerheim 
estimated Russian dead at 
200,000 and Finnish dead at 
45,000. 


Canadian Active Service Force 
voters commenced to poll their 
ballots for the Nineteenth 
Dominion General Election. 


Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini 
held conference at Brennero. 


Mr. Sumner Welles left Rome for 
the United States. R.A.F. 
bombed Sylt air base for 7 
hours. 


French Cabinet under M. Daladier 
resigned and new government 
formed by M. Paul Reynaud. 


The United States agreed to 
permit the Allies to purchase 
her latest types of aeroplanes. 


Nineteenth Dominion General 
election. Liberal party under 
Rt. Hon. W. LL. Mackenzie 


King returned to power. 


Mar. 28, Allied Supreme 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


10, 


12, 


13, 


14, 


14, 
17, 


22, 


War Council 
announced the tightening of the 
blockade against Germany and 
the extension of the Anglo- 
French alliance for the post- 
war period of reconstruction. 


Reorganization of the British 
Cabinet, with Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill in charge of all armed 
services. 


Brig.-Gen. Odlum appointed to 
command _ Canada’s second 
Overseas division. 


Britain learned that a _ large 
German naval force was pro- 
ceeding along the Norwegian 
coast. 


The Allies announced the mining 
of 3 areas in Norwegian terri- 
torial waters to prevent their 
use by German shipping. Trade 
agreement between the United 
Kingdom and Holland went 
into effect. 


The Canadian Government 
announced the formation of the 
Department of Munitions and 
Supply. Germany invaded 
Denmark and Norway. En- 
gagement between H.M.S. Re- 
nown and German battle cruiser 
Scharnhorst off Norway. 


British destroyers inflicted heavy 
damage on German ships at 
Narvik, but were forced to 
withdraw. German cruisers 
and troopships sunk by the 
Royal Navy in the Skagerrak. 


Britain announced the laying of 
a 420-mile-long minefield from 
the Dutch to the Norwegian 
coasts. 


Second British naval attack on 
Narvik with heavy losses to 
German warships. 


British trogps landed at Namsos, 
north of Trondheim. 


British troops landed at Narvik. 


British troops landed at Andal- 
snes, south of Trondheim. 
Germans established control of 
the Trondheim railway to 
the Swedish border. Royal 
Navy attacked German air 
headquarters at Stavanger, 
Norway. 


Members of British and French 
colonies left Budapest, in fear 
of a German invasion. The 
Netherlands placed under 
martial law. 


Fierce fighting between Allies 
and Germans at Stiklestad, 
northof Trondheim. Admiralty 
statement showed British losses 
of 18 warships, including sub- 
marines, since the outbreak of 
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Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 8, 


May 9, 


jor) 


~wI 


hostilities, against 24 German 
ships, exclusive of a large 
number of submarinés. 


German forces reached Roros 
and Ringebir through the 
Osterdal and Gudbrandsda] 
valleys. 


Allied forces forced to withdraw 
south of Dombas. 

Allies repulsed heavy German 
attacks in the Gudbrandsdal 
valley. Fresh Allied troops 
landed at Namsos. 


Order in Council transferred 
foreign exchange of the Bank of 
Canada and of private owners 
to the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board. All British mer- 
chant shipping diverted from 
the Mediterranean. 


Allied forces withdrawn from 
southern Norway. Mr. Cham- 
berlain summarized naval losses 
in Norway as: German, 3 or 4 
cruisers, 11 destroyers, 5 sub- 
marines and 30 transports and 
supply ships; British, 4 des- 
troyers, 3 submarines, 1 sloop, 
5 trawlers, and 1 supply ship. 


Franco-British battle fleet ar- 
rived at Alexandria, Egypt. 
Large-scale concentration of 
Italian naval, army, and air 
units in the Dodecanese Islands 
reported. 


Bulgarian sources reported 50,000 


Turkish troops massed on 
Turco-Greek frontier. A Cana- 
dian National War Savings 
Committee appointed. 


German overland expedition to 


Narvik reached Mo. Further 
arrivals of Allied cruisers at 
Alexandria. Egypt enforced 
new precautionary measures. 
British and French troops from 
Norway arrived in Britain. 
Italo-Yugoslav frontier  inci- 
dents. Italian troop concentra- 
tions north of Fiume. 


British reinforcements landed at 
Narvik. Mr. Chamberlain 
explained the Norwegian cam- 
paign to the House of Commons. 
Two German columns reported 
advancing on the Netherlands 
from Bremen and Diisseldorf. 
All Netherlands military leave 
eancelled. Germany reported 
to have requested permission 
to send troops through Hungary. 


British House of Commons voted 
confidence, in the Chamberlain 
Government by 281 to 200, 
out of a total of 615 members. 
Mr. Churchill announced the 
taking of the airport at Narvik. 


German reinforcements landed by 
parachute at. Narvik. 


May 10, Germany invaded Belgium, Hol- 


land, and Luxemburg. Air 
raids on aerodromes and open 
towns in Belgium, Holland, 
and France. British forces 
occupied Iceland. Rotterdam 
partly occupied by Germans. 
Allied forees came into con- 
tact with Germans in Luxem- 
burg. Rt. Hon. Neville Cham- 
berlain resigned and Rt. Hon. 
Winston Churchill became 
Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom. Reorganization of 
Dominion Cabinet. Allied air 
forces attacked Germans hold- 
ing Netherlands aerodromes. 


Britain landed 20,000 troops in 
Holland. 

Mr. Churchill and new all-party 
Cabinet sworn in. Germans 
crossed the Maas and _ Ijssel 
Rivers in Holland; reached 
Waremme in Belgium: and 
launched a widespread attack 
between Forbach and _ the 
Vosges. Heavy concentrations 
of German and Italian troops 
reported on the Swiss border. 
United Kingdom interned all 
German and Austrian males of 
16 to 60 living in the eastern 
part of Great Britain. 


German advance checked in the 
Liége sector, but reached the 
Zuider Zee in Holland. The 
Netherlands Government va- 
cated The Hague and Queen 
Wilhelmina andthe Royal 
Family sought refuge in Eng- 
land. Great battle between 
French and German tanks near 
St: Trond. 


Netherlands troops capitulated 
except in Zeeland. Strong 
German attack near Sedan 
checked by French. 


Communist Party in Canada 
declared an illegal organization. 
French counter-attack launched 
at Sedan, British engaged at 
Louvain. R.A.F. delivered 
low-level bombing attacks on 
German troop concentrations. 


“Bartte or FLANDERS’ — May 
15, Germans broke through 
French lines on a _ 60-mile 
front along the Meuse, from 
Namur to Sedan. May 17, 
Germans advanced to Avesnes 
and Vervins. General Gam- 
elin issued his ‘‘conquer or 
die’’ order. May 19, Gen. 
Gamelin superseded by Gen. 
Weygand as Allied Com mander- 
in-Chief. May 21, Germans 
occupied Arras and Amiens 
and reached Abbeville. May 22, 
Allies temporarily checked Ger- 
man advance on a 200-mile 
front along the Somme and 
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May 16, 


May 17, 


May 18, 
May 19, 


May 20, 


Aisne. May 23, Germans 
reached Boulogne, Allies coun- 
ter-attacked at Cambrai and 
Amiens and repulsed an attack 
on the Aisne. May 24, Germans 


25, British launched attacks 
near Baupaume and on the 
Scheldt and Allied troops 
pressed on the Valenciennes- 
Cambrai front. May 26, Ger- 
mans captured Boulogne and 
launched heavy attacks on 
Belgian front from the sea to 
Menin. British troops advanced 
to aid of Belgians. May 28, 
King Leopold of the Belgians 
ordered his army to surrender, 
thus leaving the British left 
flank exposed. Belgian Govern- 
ment repudiated the King’s 
action. British and French 
forces retreated towards Dun- 
querque. French attacked on 
the Somme to relieve pressure 
on Flanders front, and regis- 
tered some gains. May 29, 
French engaged Germans at 
Lille, covering retreat of Allies 
to Dunquerque. Germans took 
Calais. May 30, First Allied 
troops withdrawn from Flanders 
embarked at Dunquerque, un- 
der protection of R.N. and 
R.A.F., and landed in England. 
Dunquerque and Yser Valley 
flooded to halt German ad- 
vance. June 4, Allies abandoned 
Dunquerque, after having eva- 
cuated 335,000 troops. Six 
British destroyers and 23 minor 
craft lost in evacuation. 


Greece reinforced troops on the 
Albanian border. British 
counter-attack at Louvain. 
Swiss-German Rhine frontier 
closed.- Belgian Government 
moved to Ostend. 

Netherlands forces abandon 
the Islands of Beveland and 
Walcheren. British withdrew 
to west of Brussels. R.A.F. 
delivered heavy attacks on 
German positions and bases. 

In Belgium, Germans advanced to 
Antwerp and Namur. 

R.A.F. bombed oil tanks at 
Bremen, Hamburg, and Han- 
over. Germans reached St. 
Quentin and Laon. Belgian 
Government moved from Os- 
tend to Saint-Adresse, near 
Le Havre, France. 

Prime Minister King announced 
the intention to form a Cana- 
dian Corps in the field and the 
raising of a Third Division. 
Canada’s war outlay estimated 
at $700,000,000 in the current 
year. Strength of the R.C.N. 
reported as 6,000, of the military 
forces as 100,000, and the 


advanced towards Calais. May ys 


May 21, 


May 22, 


May 23, 


May 24, 


May 26, 
May 28, 


May 29, 


May 30, 


May 31, 


June 1, 


June 3, 


June 5- 
June 25, 


R.C.A.F. as 12,000. Ninety 
war vessels were reported as 
under construction. 


Canada ordered two destroyers 
in England. 


Canadian Ministry of Defence 
for Air set up. Canadian and 
Allied war contracts in Canada 
totalled $300,000,000 to date. 
British Parliament enacted the 
Emergency Powers Defence 
Act, conscripting all persons and 
property in the United King- 
dom. Roumania completed 
mobilization. 

Leading British Facists arrested. 


R.A.F. attacked heavily, 
reaching Leipzig. Canadian 
Veterans Home Guard au- 
thorized. 


H.M. the King broadcasted a 
message of encouragement to 
the peoples of the Empire. 

Reorganization of British com- 
mands at home. 

Dept. of Munitions and Supply 
announced the extension of 
Canada’s facilities for the mak- 
ing of shells. Narvik captured 
by Allies. i 

Second R.C.A.F. contingent ar- 
rived in Britain. Dominion 
Parliament passed war ap- 
propriation of $700,000,000, and 
passed Air Force Act. Second 
B.E.F. landed in France and 
joined French on the Somme. 

R.C.M.P. commenced to arrest 
members of the National Unity 
party. Border guards strength- 
ened in the Windsor, Ont., area. 
R.A.F. brought down 77 Ger- 
man aeroplanes. Women and 
children ordered evacuated 
from entire southeast coast of 
England. 

French repulsed heavy attempts 
of Germans to cross the Aisne 
and open the Marne plain from 
the northeast. Allied troops 
pursued Germans retreating 
eastward from Narvik. 

Composition of units of Third and 
Fourth Canadian Divisions an- 
nounced. German losses since 
May 10 computed at 500,000 
men, Air raids on Lyons and 
Marseilles. 

Admiralty announced the block- 
ing of Zeebrugge and other 
channel ports. Between 250 
and 300 German aeroplanes 
bombed Paris, 1,050 bombs 
dropped, 254 persons killed 
and 652- wounded, 17 German 
machines brought down. 

“Barrte or FRAnNcE’’— June §, 
German advance on a 150-mile 
front along the Somme reported 
held by new ‘‘Weygand Sys- 
tem’’. Reorganization of French 
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Cabinet involving resignation 
of M. Daladier. June 6, 
Germans advanced along the 
coast to Bresle River, but later 
were forced to retire towards 
Abbeville. On the east, Ger- 
mans advanced six miles to the 
Aisne heights. June 7, Allied 
advance guards withdrew all 
along the Somme, but German 
units crossing the Aisne east of 
Soissons were repulsed. June 8, 
German pressure diminished 
on the lower Bresle but in- 
creased west of the Oise be- 
tween Aumale and Noyon and 
east of the Oise Germans 
reached the heights south of 
Aisne. June 9, Germans at- 
tacked with 1,800,000 men from 
the Argonne Forest to the sea. 
Advanced units reached Rouen 
and moved on Gisors, 35 miles 
northwest of Paris. June 10, 
French Government left Paris 
for Tours. June 11, French fell 
back across the Marne. June 
12, Germans crossed the Marne 
at Chateau Thierry with heavy 
fighting at Reims. Three main 
German thrusts formed semi- 
circle about Paris. Heavy 
British reinforcements sent to 
French. ‘Czecho-Slovak units 
joined Allies at the front. June 
13, Premier Reynaud made 
final appeal to President Roose- 
velt for ‘‘clouds’’ of aircraft. 
Paris declared open city. Ger- 
mans crossed Seine at Louviers, 
Les Andelys, and Vernon. June 
14, Germans reached Paris. 
French retired to the Loire. 
Seat of French Government 
moved to Bordeaux. German 
frontal attack on Maginot Line 
repulsed. Britain sent all 
possible aid to France and 
expanded her war purchases. 
June 16, French withdrew from 
Maginot Line to strengthen 
field armies as Germans broke 
through in Champagne and 
reached Gray, 40 miles from 
Swiss frontier. In _ central 
France Germans reached the 
Yonne River. Britain offered 
to conclude a ‘‘solemn act of 
union’’ with France. The offer 
was refused. Resignation of 
Reynaud Government and ap- 
pointment of Marshal Pétain 
as Premier and General Wey- 
gand as Minister of National 
Defence. June 17, French 
Government requested an ‘‘hon- 
ourable peace” with Germany. 
Germans crossed the Loire 
and took Orleans. Heavy 
fighting in the Jura Mountains 
with 300,000 French Lower 
Maginot Line troops retreating 


June 


June 


June 


June 


to a line on the Lower Jura. 
British troops withdrawn from 
France. June 18, French armies, 
broken into four sections, con- 
tinued to resist German ad- 
vance. Meeting of Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini at Munich 
to consider terms of peace with 
France. Germans reach Cher- 
bourg and Rennes. Mr. Chur- 
chill appealed to the French 
people to continue fighting; in 
London, the French General 
de Gaulle appealed to all 
Frenchmen in England to rally 
to the support of Britain. 
June 19, German advances 
continued towards Nantes, the 
Cher River, and Lyon. Air 
raids at Bordeaux killed 150 
civilians. June 20, French and 
German delegates met to dis- 
cuss peace terms. June 21, 
Franco-German peace delegates 
met in Forest of Compiégne 
where Herr Hitler announced 
Germany’s terms and arrange- 
ments for a Franco-Italian 
peace. French troops in Vosges 
repulsed enemy assaults. June 
23, British Ministry of Informa- 
tion disclosed Franco-German 
peace terms as including com- 
plete French demobilization, 
German occupation of more 
than half of France, including 
all the Atlantic coast, surrender 
of all weapons (including the 
Navy and Air Force), and 
non-participation of French col- 
onies in further military opera- 
tions. United Kingdom ex- 
tended formal recognition to 
French National Committee 
in London. _ Italian Govern- 
ment handed armistice terms 
to French delegates at a meeting 
near Rome. June 25, Italian 
peace terms announced. Oc- 
cupation of a border belt in the 
Alps, demilitarization of French 
colonial outposts in North 
Africa, and full rights over 
Jibuti added to German terms. 
France ceased hostilities. 

Canada declared 16 disruptive 
organizations to be _ illegal 
bodies. Italy proclaimed a 
12-mile danger zone around 
her coastal waters. 

United States Government made 
50 aeroplanes available to the 

’ Allies. United States passport 
requirements extended to all 
North American and West 
Indian countries and colonies. 

Immediate construction of 300 
tanks in Canada announced. 
All Italian ships ordered off 
the high seas. 

Naval encounter off Narvik, 
H.M. aircraft carrier Glorious 
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June 25, 
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and other British vessels sunk. 
Norwegian resistance termin- 
ated as Allied forces withdrew 
from Narvik. King Haakon 
and the Norwegian Govern- 
ment moved to London. 

Italy declared war on Britain 
and France. Canada declared 
that a state of war existed with 
Italy. 

R.A.F. bombed Italian air bases 
in Libya and Eritrea. Italian 
air attacks on Malta. South 
African Air Force bombed 
objectives on Kenya-Ethiopian 


frontier. Sending of Canadian 
supplies to Greenland  an- 
nounced. H.R.H. Princess 
Juliana of the Netherlands 


arrived in Canada. 

Spaniards occupied International 
Zone at Tangier. 

H.M.S. Calypso reported sunk. 

Russia occupied Lithuania and 
demanded rights of passage for 
her troops in Latvia and Es- 
tonia. 


Prime Minister King announced 


the setting-up of a Department 
of National War Services and 
that Canadian troops were on 
duty in Newfoundland and 
Iceland. German air raids on 
east coast of England. 

Formation of reserve companies 
to Veteran’s Home Guard an- 
nounced from Ottawa. Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand troops 
landed in England: 

Dominion Parliament passed an 
Act authorizing the Govern- 
ment to organize the economic 
resources and man-power of the 
country. Severe German air 
raids on southern and eastern 
England. R.A.F. bombed 
Berlin. Reorganization of Rou- 
manian Government on _ to- 
talitarian lines. Further Cana- 
dian troops arrived in England. 


National Unity Party and 
Technocracy, Inec., declared 
illegal organizations, with 11 


members of former party in- 
terned. Order in Council 
provided for state seizure of 
all property of organizations 
declared illegal. 

Canada’s War Budget presented 
in the House of Commons, 
levying new taxes estimated to 
realize $280,100,000 per annum. 
Widespread air raids over 
Britain, extending as far as 
Wales. Clashes reported on 
Russo-Roumanian border. 

Japanese warships despatched to 
Haiphong, French Indo-China. 
Combined British naval, mili- 
tary, and air forces raided 
points on west coast of France. 


June 26, 


June 27, 


June 28, 


June 30, 


July 1, 


oily 2, 


July 3, 


July 4, 


July 8, 


French fleet left Gibraltar for 
Casablanca and Algiers. 


Roumania agreed to Soviet de- 
mand for cession of Bessarabia 
and North Bukowina and con- 
tro! of certain ports, and moved 
troops to Hungarian border in 
anticipation of Hungarian at- 
tempt on Transylvania. Turkish 
fleet moved to Black Sea. 


German air raids over demili- 
tarized Channel Islands. Cana- 
dian destroyer Fraser reported 
sunk in collision, with 45 dead or 
missing. British Government 
formally recognized General 
Charles de Gaulle as ‘‘the leader 
of all free Frenchmen’’. 


Russia requested permission of 
Turkey to participate in de- 
fence of Dardanelles. 

First arrival of German prisoners 
of war in Canada announced. 
Germans occupied Channel Is- 
lands. Vice-Admiral Muselier 
appointed as commander of 
“fall free French naval forces’’. 

First evacuated British children 
arrived in Canada. Hungary 
continued to mobilize. Estab- 
lishment of Wartime Industries 
Control Board announced at 
Ottawa. Extension of British 
blockade to French ports an- 
nounced. 

8. 8S. Arandora Star, loaded with 
German and Italian internees 
torpedoed off Iceland with loss 
of about 1,000 lives. 

Britain fook control of French 
fleet in British ports. Action 
off Oran, Algeria, resulted in 
loss of 1 French battleship, 
with 2 others damaged, 1 
seaplane carrier, and 2 destroy- 
ers. New Roumanian Govern- 
ment announced its foreign 
policy as an ‘‘honest adaptation 
to the system created by the 
Rome-Berlin axis’’. 

Compulsory military training in 
all Canadian universities an- 
nounced. 

France broke off diplomatic re- 
lations with the United King- 
dom. Franco-Italo-German air 
forces bombed Gibraltar. 

British authorities in Egypt 
announced demilitarization of 
the French East Mediterranean 
fleet.. Herr Hitler and Count 
Ciano conferred at Berlin. 

Canada instituted a separate 
Department of National De- 
fence for Naval Affairs. Britain 
refused Japan’s request to close 
the ‘‘Burma road’’ to China, 
Successful action by British 
against the French battleship 
Richelieu at Dakar, West Africa 
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‘APPENDIX II. 


External Trade of Canada in the Calendar Year 1939. 


Preliminary figures of the external trade of Canada for the calendar year 1939 
show a grand total trade of $1,686,977,247, as compared with a figure of $1,526,135,487 
in the preceding year, or an increase of $160,841,760. The increase in the imports 
was $73,604,180. Domestic exports increased by $87,342,187 while foreign exports 
decreased by $104,607. Figures by industrial groups are given in the following 
table. Statistics of external trade will be published in future on a calendar year 
basis, and the figures given in this Appendix are, therefore, not comparable with the 
fiscal year figures at pp. 526 and 534-535 of this volume. 


Imports and Exports of Canada, Calendar Year 1939. 


Industrial Group. Value. 
Imports. $ 
Agricultural and Sects DEOGHOUS es eee co ere For RNIN. Fite a Lek eRe e bay VPRO 127,835, 146 
AMinaalares cena m al prOUUCcS as os fe seeketteie« mscucteeeen aT ORRIN oF: dlecafavely alels os, daze Sale ¢ oe vatulmnejedie 32,757,666 
Miljpodmoestilcs and textile Products. nccles sure cee <p eeeeis sctieiecies ocidbin secs tae ves URE 100, 866, 078 
Vipoeumoonnroanots, and paper go 672245 <a tgn ads HRS < tISs alate. os 2h dr poe dw oRS les 33, 703,149 
Tron and AES GE OGOICUS:.. cect coRh Te csi ove a 5 Gee TS sek EES Ee So ey suet: Jc ahater ds Syosd 0.» ole ossbecapeds 183, 159,650 
Nonaenrous iHotais and Chelly DrOCUCISZE 15 1m bmiettercie terse rcleset.s ccvaces, ope S'ave eae oie oefehekenayadta 42,108,374 
Nonemetallic minerals and their products zy. 1. siicee sale boi. Sale Mofo Seda g et ee ee eee nes 132,823, 892 
@hoemicnisvand allied Producis de... isi linen wie soot cele ge arsenite ces ooo | ER AE en So oon 43, 705,905 
MESCOIANEO UasCOUMIMOCIOIOS. coe occ cress settee neta nee tces seis whdence shes eve eee pe eeees 54,095, 674 
Total Imports............... Df MOA Cee 0 C0 SRP Ca RIC Ec eee nae 751,055,534 
Total Dutiable Imports? .. 663. <5. oe ee ME A 8 427,470, 633 
Total Prec lmports.., .2.ca. chan: aasaeeerte. talent seit is Se Re She Re eee Sor 323,584,901 
UD tre Ol CCUCU yar Ge Manne siete TR es hee Sees 2a 4 bc aydls le bee wes cine 103 , 282,895 


Agricultural and vegetable products 220,118,056 
ANAS ABO ANIA DLOGUCES Mets Wi cies ts ee arto a ee Oh cKGkh oko Stee Kiel 0 SIPS Misra oo i ave seleier olen 131, 803, 706 
Fibres, textiles, and textile products. . 14,427, 669 
Wood, wood products, ANCE DAD CL ee Ta tenets eee aca Diiishe stare cies e ogee view Oh vanlet aes os 242,541,043 
Nara Cle CAROL CL se eee Ne oe tins ne toute eet ek eerie a ects She att. og « Ke icysc ois baleicdie oe thier 63, 102,432 
Non-terrotig:metals and their prod uctsiics <...<.20ccc sits f saceea oe tema Sls See a acine soo coat eiee’s 182,890,103 
Non-metallic minerals and their products... ......0000065 cess cneee dene senecnenscosecsoors 29,332,099 
Chemicals and-allied products..5......6.0..caccseses Fale, boa a: SE ORE Sen See Ben 24, 263,342 
MiisGaAneais COMM GIS ie es 6 iso 55 Baainieg dd © ELM ed +. delete WE Lo bE H+ ev ne reales 16,447,654 
oil OOMeStiCsHIRPOLUSs <b oe cccinea ae Mate MG cts SRE AD iets Datars vee Aosapeley as 924,926,104 
Atal Woreign FXPOrts. 220 es. 2 5 ole ed otuats NuiG oo Hin tin ple Cale fe Sete ner ele ope eevee 10,995,609 
Total Exports............... ET Ne riterd Rae eas Dee TS 935,921,713 
Grand Total External Trade. ...................ccccceesc se ccceeees Aare ced 1,686,977,247 
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Mar. 26, 1940. 


APPENDIX III. 


1.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Nineteenth General Election, 


Nors.—This information, except the populations of constituencies and party affiliations, has been 
supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer, Ottawa. The figures of voters on the list and votes polled are 


subject to revision. 


Province and 


Popula-| Voters 


on 
List. 


11,461 
19,481 


24,538 


16,126 


19,125 
42,036 


30, 147 
23, 838 
35, 250 


68, 422 
21,609 


25,311 
28,076 


17,454 


14,899 
22, 622 
13, 636 
19,581 


28,731 
20, 786 
47,035 
21, 236 
36,600 
26,912 


12,485 
25,920 


22,596 
14,510 
20, 902 
20,509 
19,894 


25, 842 
20,913 


19,572 
29, 646 


14,501 


31,748 
18,199 


ti Votes | Name of Memb Aa. | P.O. Addr 
rar ion, ame of Member. i- Of ess. 
Electoral District. 1931 Polled. Se nee 

Oo. No. 
Prince Edward Island— 

(4 members). ; 

Kanes 3)c, 0 eats oot 19,147 9,126 |Grant, T. V.. .|Lib.......]|Montague, P.E.I. 
PrinCe vss, eee eer 31,500 14, als Ralston, Hone J: hic Liberees Montreal, Que. 
Queens... eesesseseeree. 37,301 30,1924 NfaeMillan, GO. .000-flibessc. | BeBe 
Nova Scotia— 
(12 members). 
Antigonish- 
Guysborough......... 25,516 11,945 |Kirk, J. R...........|Lib.......|Antigonish, N.S. 
_ Cape Breton North- 

Victoria ses ne «vee 31,615 13,428 |MacLean, M.........|Lib....... Sydne a Mines, N.S. 
Cape Breton South......| 65,198 32,808 |Gillis, C......0......|C.C.F.... Nor berdeen, 
Colchester-Hants....... 44,444 22,514 |Purdy, G. T........ Tibia True. N.S. 
Cumberland............| 36,366 17,097. (Black. P..©.- perce Cons...... Amherst, N.S. 
Digby-Annapolis-Kings.| 50,859 24,775 |Ilsley, Hon. J. L.....|Lib....... Kentville, N.S. 
Haters Poe On 100, 204 90,0373{|Macdonald, W. C...|[ab......-|\Falitax, N.S. 
Inverness-Richmond....| 35,768 16,297 |McGarry, M. E.....|Lib....... ee Forks, 
Pictournct ee eee 39,018 19,059 |McCulloch, H. B...}Lib.......|New Glasgow, N.S. 
Queens-Lunenburg...... 42,286 18,091" | Kinley sJcJe. sen cas. Lib.......|Lunenburg, N.S. 
Shelburne-Yarmouth- 

ATQr (cs. See a oes 41,572 2o¥Gs0! | LOCtICL Veda. ecincce Taber Yarmouth, N.S. 
New Brunswick— 
(10 members). 
Charlotter<.cs nee 217337 104571-| Hilly Beaver. eee Libs St. Stephen, N.B. 
Glauceres Bie eee ee 41,914 15,992 |Veniot, C.J........ Lib.......|Bathurst, N 
Lee Sys ata eo 23,478 8,707 |Leger, A. D........|Lib. .|Grandique, N.B. 
Nareiiahtihard nears 34,124 13;100° |O" Brien; J: 15-23%. 2a. Cons. -e Parish of Nelson, 
Restigouche- N.B. 
bce ole 2 Pett eee te 54,386 17,623 |Michaud, Hon. J. E.|Lib....... Edmundston, N.B. 
al Shores cme omcrsinae ee 31,026 15,322 |Brooks, A. J........ ONS. .... Sussex, N.B. 
St. Note Albee AA Hes 69, 292 30,534 |Hazen, D. K....... Consens Saint John, N.B. 
Victoria-Carleton....... 35, 703 15,423 |Hatfield, H. H..... Cons..... Hartland, 'N.B. 
Westmorland........... 57,506 26,918 |Emmerson, H. R...|Lib.. : Dorchester, N.B. 
York-Sunbury.......... 39,453 20,423 |Hanson, Hon. R. B..|Cons..... Fredericton, N.B. 
Quebec— 
(65 members). 
Arcenteuil same e 19,379 9,461 |McGibbon, J. W....|Lib....... Lachute, Que. 
'BCRUCE sew res ee 51,614 15,735 | Lacroix, M. E. E....|Lib....... St. Georges de 
: Ae Beauce, Que. 
Beauharnois-Laprairie...| 42,104 14,901 |Raymond, M....... Lib.......}/Outremont, Que. 
Bellechasse............. 27,480 9,023 \ Picard. nPsccen Lib.......|/Quebec, Que. 
Berthier-Maskinongé....| 35,545 13,561 |Ferron, J. E........ Lib.......|Louiseville, Que. 
Bonaventure..... pt 36,184 15,287 |Poirier, J. A........ Lib.......|/Bonaventure, Que. 
Brome-Missisquoi.......| 32,069 10,983 |Hallé, M... Wi Deca rs Farnham Twp., 
ue. 
Chambly-Rouville......| 39,648 18,5042") Dupuis; Vics co-eeere Tibee sae Longueuil, Que. 
Champlain. i235 e20s.0 860 37,526 14,838 |Brunelle, H. E......|Lib e: ne dela Madeleine, 
ue. 
Chapleaurs.-0. 3. «.2060% 24,328 12,616 |Authier, H......... Lib.......|Amos, Que. 
Charlevoix-Saguenay....| 55,594 20,472 |Casgrain, Hon. P.F.|Lib...... Westmount, Que. 
Chateauguay- 

Huntingdon........... 24,412 4,087 |Black, Dobe. .ts.- Lib .{8t. Jean Chrysos- 

2 tome, Que. 
Whicoutimis. 2 a0ce ner 55,724 22,551 |Dubuc, J. E. A..... Lib.......|Chicoutimi, Que. 
Compton. .s6e ck oon 31,858 9,695 |Blanchette, J. A....|Lib.......|Chartierville, Que. 
Dorchesters.ccon sees ce 27, 156 10,370 |Tremblay, L. D....|Lib....... St. Malachie, Que. 


13,904 


1 Each voter could vote for two members. 
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1.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Nineteenth General Election, 
Mar. 26, 1940—continued. 


Province and 
Electoral District. 


eae PP achpht secs. 


Minibore tan nutes ces « 
Lake St. John- oe Nerval 
Laval-Two Mountains.. 


Matapedia-Matane...... 
Mégantic-Frontenac.... 


Montmagny-L’Islet..... 
Nicolet-Yamaska....... 


Quebec Hast............ 
Quebec South........... 
Quebec West and South. 
ee eee onc. : 
Richelieu-Verchéres. .. 


Richmond-Wolfe... : 
RIMOUSKA «agony Coo Fen 
St. Hyacinthe-Bagot.... 
St. Johns-Iberville- 
Napierville........... 
St. Maurice-Lafléche.... 
Shottord se ndasaccs ss co. 
Sherbrooke............. 
Stanstoads wae sti. ee 6c 
Témiscouata............ 


Terbeponne.7c..sh. oss 


Three Rivers........... 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges..... 


Wright ciiccen staves cs 
Montreal Island— 


Hophelaga............ 
Jacques-Cartier....... 


Maisonneuve- 
Rosemont.......... 
WEGRCIO! cess woe 


Mount Royal......... 
OptreMOntb cat ccs. 


Stal Georges ss 00.0 
Ste MATY cccucriessess 
NED. Fe s-0's.45 sas 


Popula-| Voters 


tion, 
1931. 


on 
List. 


Party 
Name of Member. | Affili- P.O. Address. 


——————_. | | | | 


53,338 


47,160 
49,196 


56,444 
30, 853 


36,953 
50, 253 
26, 224 


44,440 


30, 869 
39,219 


35,901 


36,568 
40, 208 
42,820 


32,259 
45,450 
28, 262 
37,386 
25,118 
42,679 


38,940 


44,223 
21,114 


27,107 


63,144 


34,192 


26,429 
28,060 


32,997 
16, 257 


19,464 
26, 800 
15, 261 


15,915 
21,704 
22,288 
23, 691 


17, 283 
21,451 


48,995 
21,163 
38, 222 
28,050 
26,580 
24,210 
21,212 


20,672 
24,487 
28,183 


20,441 
27,081 
18,336 
26,573 
15,774 
21,907 


24,343 


28, 887 
12,650 


19,802 


40,655 
48,809 
27,078 


45,757 


38,877 
39,447 


53, 832 
33,980 
21,844 


38,570 
49,793 
46, 236 
64, 823 


29,416 
49,874 
40,559 


23,172 


21,120 
22,453 


17,734 
9,156 


14,831 
21,502 
11,057 


13, 238 
13,703 
15,870 
16,885 


10,308 
15,077 


30,557 
14,988 
30,580 
20, 023 
20,554 
18, 284 
14,323 


12,961 
15, 823 
15,964 


16, 206 
19,466 
11,588 
18, 823 
10,048 
13,336 


17,555 


18,824 
9,159 


10,820 


21,261 
32, 134 
16,001 


26, 158 


24,590 
24, 239 


35,610 
22,574 
16,530 


24,286 
30,175 
31,282 
35, 587 


18,545 
30, 289 
28, 033 


ation. 
Gloution,: Ace. a0. 4s 0 ibsetess phere Ni 
Bee. 8 syste « Ind.-Cons.| Gaspe Village, Que. 
MHIGUETIIOY, Ac coke obey cc Libyeee. Hull, Que. 
Ferland, C.E...... Tales eee Joliette, Que. 
Hizotte,; U.-P'.5. 2.5: Libl nee. Riviere-du-Loup, 
Lalonde, M......... litle hareatee Mont Laurier, Que. 
Sylvestre, ARTS ne Lib.......| Roberval, Que 
Lacombe, J. R. L...|Lib.. ee Scholastique, 
ue. 
Bourget. Macs... ENDS eee. Lauzon, Que. 
Lapointe, H......... LAD eae: Quebec, Que. 
Lapointe, A. J...... Lib.......|Priceville, Que. 
Lafontaine, J........|Lib....... ae Mines, 
Laflamme, J.L.K.. .|Lib....... Montmagny, Que. 
Derboisg ook. .) one Titec a ae 
McDonald, W. R...|Lib....... Chapeau, Que. 
Gauthier, pee Libs ee. Deschambault, Que. 
Lapointe, Rt.Hon.E.|Lib....... Quebec, Que. 
Power, Hon. C. G..|Lib.......|/Quebec, Que. 
arent iC e sot. A Gill oF Seearene Quebec, Que. 
Hacroix, Wis... Lilo Saco Aro Quebec, Que. 
Cardin, Hon.P.J.A..}Lib....... ie Anne de Sorel, 
ue. 
Matlins J.P ec... Pipe cee Bromptonville, Que. 
d’ Anjou, J. E. at Bee sb re Rimouski, Que. 
Bontaine, TA... 0.) Libs... St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
Rhéaume, M....... Lapa ue St. Jean, Que. 
Crete; de Aches ch ce, ibs ane Grand’Meére, Que. 
Leclere; do... Bibi. Granby, Que. 
Gingues, M......... Tibetan Sherbrooke, Que. 
Davidson, R. G....|Lib....... Katevale, Que. 
Pouliot; JoP ss. ips eee is dareewld 
ue. 
iBertrand. Iesc..tcee Ind.-Lib. .|Ste. Thérése de 
Blainville, Que. 
Foyan, Re... 8.2. EAD ees Three Rivers, Que. 
Thauvette, J........ Tibeeiee Hae Village, 
ue. 
WGGUuCe Lene res tock Tbs. Maniwaki, Que. 
Bercovitch, P...... litlenaaanne Montreal, Que. 
Ges ites eo ob as Lib.......|Montreal, Que. 
Marier; 1.3.2 .,..%.<.- ibe nese re Claire, 
ue. 
WOrerands acces crc] LAD. 6 3. Westmount, Que. 
Hournier;S:...-..-.- 1 bill haere Montreal, Que. 
EONS descr tecee ake Lib.......|Pointe-aux- 
: Trembles, Que. 
Whitman, F. P..... Lib.......|Montreal West, Que. 
Mien Cie es Lib.......|Outremont, Que. 
Healy bob ts. sos. Ete ia Montreal, Que. 
RO DOLU Oe. Ses HEED Sraterure Westmount, Que. 
Wenig; Awe. cose ace ipo eke Montreal, Que. 
Bonnier, d--Ae ss Lips es Montreal, Que. 
Durocher, fs. 2.5 3. ibe. Montreal, Que. 
Claxton, Bic ctaue Lib.......|Montreal, Que. 
Deslauriers, H...... i eee Montreal, Que. 


COLE AP. BE... scceees (liDeveee ee ( VETAUR, Que. 
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1.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Nineteenth General Election, 
Mar. 26, 1940—continued. 


Province and Popula-| Voters | votes Party 
sett | tion, on Name of Member. | Affili- P.O. Address. 
Electoral District. 1931. List. Polled. tien: 
Ontario— No. No. No. 
(82 members). 
Algoma East.....,.::..] 27,925°| 16,460 | 10,862 |Farquhar, T........ Libs ee Mindemoya, Ont. 
AlgomaiWestss.s5 fish 36,618 | 22,454) 16,577. | Nixon, G.E........ Alb vec ais Ste. Marie, 
ic 
pee 12,980 | 9,229 |Wood, G.E........ | Nd sre.cii Cainsville, Ont. 
ahaiee City 21,605 |.15,762 |Macdonald, R.......|Lib....... Brantford, Ont. 
ruce fi 19,369 | 12,717 |Tomlinson, W. R ihiba kes Port Elgin, Ont. 
Carleton 20,716 | 14,481 |Hyndman, A. B.1...|/Cons....:;.|/Carp, Ont. 
Cochrane 44,554 | 26,726 |Bradette, J. A...... Lib......:|Coehrane, Ont. 
Dufferin-Simcoe ; 19,319 | 10,840 |Rowe, Hon. W. E...|Cons..... Norio Robinson, 
. t 
Durham... «425 a 17,094 | 12,254 |Rickard, W. F...... Lib.......| Newcastle, Ont. 
Elgin. 30,219 | 20,902 | Mills, We Hoke Wib.e.<, «2 |\Spartas Ont. 
Essex East 30, 222 1221, 54 ie Martin, saa ns oc ibe Riverside, Ont. 
Essex South 20,066 | 18,196 |Clark, S. M.. LN Re ern: Harrow, Ont. 
Essex West......... ...-| 75,850 | 46,455 | 20,178 |McLarty, Hon.N. A,|Lib....... Windsor, Ont. 
Fort William.....,. bee 04,0001 20,402 | liccoo INCL VOre IDs: decker Lib.......]/Fort William, Ont. 
Frontenac-Addington...] 26,455 | 17,088 | 12,272 |Aylesworth, W. R..|Cons......|Cataraqui, Ont. 
Glenvamnyacraanes tos .| 18,666 | 11,514 | 7,437 |MacDiarmid, W. B.|Lib....... Maxville, Ont. 
Gene ae 5 ERG .| 82,425 | 22,323 | 12,941 |Casselman, A. C....|/Cons..::. Prescott, Ont. 
Grey-Bruce. . >+ss.-| 80,700 | 28,600-| 16,209 |Harris, W..E...-.... En: te ests Markdale, Ont 
Grey Notthan ct. 35,407 | 23,359 | 15,818 |Telford, W. P....... A omnee Owen Sound, Ont. 
Haldimand....ic.4:3+- + o | 20428 [213-900 (210) 800 isenn, ie Che aes es Cons......|Caledonia, Ont. 
Haltonues asuteusae. see: 26,558 | 18,374 | 14,082 |Cleaver, H......... LOO eset Burlington, Ont. 
Hamilton East......... GOs 271. 43.70 Dm) 05d 1 Oa ROSS pk wel cee wee Lib.......|Hamilton, ‘Ont. 
Hamilton West......... 56,305 | 36,014 | 25,323 |Gibson, C. W. G....|Lib....... Hamilton, Ont. 

_ Hastings-Peterborough..| 27,160 | 16,855 | 10,735 |White, G.S......... Cons... ...|Madoe, Ont. 
Hastings South......... 39,327 | 25,423 | 18,848 |Stokes, G. H....... Const" e Belleville, Ont. 
Huron North. sete 26,095 | 17,496 | 11,902 |Cardiff, L. E....... Cons. ....|Brussels, Ont. 
HuronsPerth..sci te ae QsGolm ld v4 |. 9. lod | Goldinge Ws Eacs.nn lb oseeae Seaforth, Ont. 
Kenora-Rainy River....| 39,834 | 27,271 | 19,242 |McKinnon, H. B....|Lib.......} Kenora, Ont. 
INGniGr tees seve ue ere Gate 50,994 | 32,703 | 22,758 | Desmond, 'C. E.....|Cons..: ... Ridgetown, Ont. 
Kingston City. ......... 26,180 | 19,381 | 17;297 | Rogers, Hon. N.M.2\Lib.. .| Kingston, Ont. 
Lambton-Kent......... 34,686 | 21,760 | 14,994 |MacKenzie, H. A... Lib-Prog. Watford, Ont. 
Lambton West..... sarees 2 KOOL | 225009) 165 67h Gara yan dven Wasa Lib.. .|Sarnia, Ont. 
hanark aire 32,856 | 21,865 | 16,079 |Soper, B. H........ ibamiees Smiths Falls, Ont. 
IGG COSES: pbrec iret ahect « 35,157 | 28,488 | 18,687 |Fulford,G. H...... Bib wth Brockville, Ont. 
KEincolnin. pesseeec ee. 54,199 | 37,685 | 28,955 |Lockhart, N.J.M...|Cons..... St. Catharines, Ont. 
TONGOD. 7ee sates Ue 59,821 | 48,951 | 32,388 |Johnston, J. A...... ligt iced London, Ont. 
Middlesex East......... 34,788 | 23,605 | 16,389 | Ross, .D. G.......;. Wi) oe yea eer Lucan, Ont. 
Middlesex West......... 23,632 | 15,191 | 9,923 |McCubbin, R....... hab.st Secs Strathroy, Ont. 
Muskoka-Ontario:...... 397013) 20,400 lo dog | EMENISS, San aee ene [iD ae Brechin, Ont. 
INIpISSING 1. bake cee: 88,597 | 64,220 | 38,633 |Hurtubise, J. R.....|Lib....... Sudbury, Ont. 
INOrOlKe™ soaaae hoe 31 009) |b22, 410) lo. eve aicbavior areas nee hibsacesee Scotland, Ont. 
Northumberland....... 305727) 19, 7172)" 15.5555) Braser, WacAtasameniab..en Trenton, Ont. 
Ontarioteiec sates chee "45,189 | 29/111 | 20,320 | Moore, W. Hv..:.:- hibatiie. Dunbarton, Ont. 
Ottawa Pasties... yee SS IAGVe aifesiry || BAe Pa Mean ral Ue 3 Gn Libseee Ottawa, Ont. 
Ottawa West...5:.,..... 78,656 | 61,322 | 47,751 |MclIlraith, G.J..... Lib......./Ottawa, Ont. 
Oxford Sects she As ze 47,825 | 32,665 | 19,397 |Rennie, A.S........ AD eRa Ss Tillsonburg, Ont. 
Parry Sound............] 26,198 | 15,798 | 10,877 |Slaght, A. G....... Lib.......|Parry Sound, Ont. 
Peel is ccn ie: Ca eee 28,156 | 20,149 | 16,234 |Graydon, G........ Cons......|Brampton, Ont. 
Perth. aes trees. cca 47,816 | 30,948 | 21,531 |Sanderson, F. G....|Lib....... St. Marys, Ont. 
Peterborough West..... 37,042 | 25,189 | 19,295 |Fraser, G. K......- Cons? then Lakefield, Ont. 
Porteanthuty.. we) on 35,313 | 25,928 | 19,213 |Howe, Hon. C. D...|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Prescotthaasn thei 24,596 | 14,134 | 10,350 |Bertrand, E.O..... Lib.......|L’Orignal, Ont. 
Prince Edward-Lennox..| 28,697 | 18,074 | 15,568 |Tustin, G.J........ Cons*ea: Napanee, Ont. 

_akRenfrew North,:....... 27,230 | 16,360.) 11,523) |}Warren, R..W.......|Lab......- Eganville, Ont. 
Renfrew South......... 26,986 | 16,572 | 11,537 |McCann, J.J....... Bil eaves Renfrew, Ont. 
PRUSSOUy ty oes oso a 3 26,899 | 15,079 | 9,102 |Goulet, A.......... Dib.estoe Bourget, Ont. 
Simcoe Hast............ 36,572 | 21,575 | 15,592 |McLean, G. A...... j a6 oR ie Orillia, Ont. 
SimeoesNorth se). 3. 29,224 | 19,825 | 18,190 |McCuaig, D. F..... Lib. ....|Barrie, Ont. 
StorMonte.cesnateenes 32,524 | 23,010 | 16,556 |Chevrier, L........ Jooeenn c Cornwall, Ont. 
Timiskaming........... 37,594 | 32,631 | 32,689 |Little,W........... 1 oy yes Kirkland "Lake, Ont. 
MICCORIS. san ote Sess oe .| 31,841 | 21,784 | 16,001 |McNevin, B........ Lib.......|Omemee, Ont. 
Waterloo North.........| 53,777 | 36,654 | 22,712 |Euler, Hon. W. D.’..|Lib....... Waterloo, Ont. 
Waterloo South......... 36,075 | 19,808 | 16,086 |Homuth, K........ Cons.4 3% Preston, Ont. 

i Wellang BE AURA AER RN hs ¢ 82,731 | 52,356 | 36,972 |Damude, A. B,.....|Lib....... Fonthill, Ont. 
heres, Hyndman died Apr. 9, 1940. 2 Hon, Mr. Rogers died June 10, 1940. 8 Hon. Mr. 


Euler was appointed to the Senate, May 9, 1940. 
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1.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Nineteenth General Election, 
Mar. 26, 1940—continued. 


3 Popula-| Voters Part 
P d x 
Electoral Distri a poe ct pore Name of Member. A ffili- P.O. Address. 
ist. ation. 


Ontario—concluded. 4 
Wellington North....... Ze Ot PLO, cot W1Os0528| Blair: Je Kia... ie. Lib.......|Arthur, Ont. 
Wellington South....... 35,856 | 23,642 | 17,427 |Gladstone, R. W....|Lib.......|Guelph, Ont. 
WONtROTU Rn site vees aces 66,943 | 45,447 | 31,110 |Corman, Bury yt: Lib.......|Hamilton, Ont. 
VGH IIDABUS dam dees «= o« » 66,194 | 51,544 | 34,422 McGregor, Relic. (Conan. 2 32% Toronto, Ont. 
NiGEEINGEDD Akiovde «<><. 43,323 | 29,117 | 19,644 |Mulock, W. P....... Lib.......|Armitage, Ont. 
Work SOuth ican. «dscns 60,350 | 49,012 | 33,873 |Cockeram, A....... Cons......|Foresthill Village, 
Ont 
Worl Westtcnniccst. a: 55,881 | 39,995 | 28,962 |Adamson, R........ Cons-c.h : Toes ay Ont. 
City of Toronto— 
IBTORGVIOW «6.0.6.0. Di,O20. | oSabDo jh20, 201) (Churches dt. lu... 3.12 Consk oo. Toronto, Ont. 
WDaRiOrtlis kines... > 41,824 | 29,243 | 21,000 |Harris, J.H........ Cons...... Toronto, Ont. 
Davenport............ 57,039 | 40,119 | 26,310 |MacNicol, J. R..... Cons..... Toronto, Ont. 
Pie linton. gotacdte «55; 54,859 | 48,399 | 34,368 |Noblitzell, F. G....|Lib....... Toronto, Ont. 
Greenwood........... 57,296 | 37,302 | 25,775 |Massey, D.......... (Cons). 3 Toronto, Ont. 
1 bY av EN eee 52,971 | 37,165 | 26,386 |Anderson, A. J...... Cons..... Toronto, Ont. 
PAP Ale eee. ot. sss. DL, SOsSalvouv4e0.|20,0724 ree, FLAS, oc... Cons. ....|Toronto, Ont. 
Rosedalercwtes.<..! 53,081 | 36,072 | 24,232 Jackman, H.R..... Cons... Toronto, Ont. 
Dbrgeall Bekrwhees ©... - 62,283 | 49,279 | 30,900 |Ross, D. G......... Conska, .: Toronto, Ont. 
SPAGMGA ss ciewticss.- + 82,127 | 56,944 1-38,233 |Factor, S........... Eibs.....2|Loronto,iOnt. 
PLTINIG VS cuits tow. s\s6 60,806 | 39,113 | 28,062 |Roebuck, A. W..... iBiloya Acme Toronto, Ont. 
Manitoba— 
(17 members). 
IB TARGORER Se wtriicrc. 5 40,483 | 23,088 | 17,798 |Matthews, J. E..... LOT ee Seger Brandon, Man. 
OUTS 1h Re ere 32,103: |, 186347 edo,485)|Grerar, Hon. T. A. .\Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
PD AUDIT eile Nerejerstesea cs 2 Sh MOG 22 O04 die Lake L War saW peice cet ol cts ISD Dauphin, Man. 
TISAI ane wieleroulctsts,s 2" 30,547 | 15,681 | 9,560 |Winkler, H. W...... oUt levels 3 Morden, Man. 
Macdonald wcrcch (ies <o.s 34,948 | 20,283 | 14,977 |Weir, Che Se RS Lib.-Prog|.Carman, Man. 
Marquette s.ic02 ohn os oo BU 408) ln Zl’, o120| 10,0035 | Glen Vs Accs cs eas AN eee Russell, Man. 
NGQGDEWE Ls. cence cert 28,346 | 17,165 | 18,921 |MacKenzie, F. D...|Lib.......| Neepawa, Man. 
Portage la Prairie....... 2o.p00N| 15, 7640 012.41 sr beaders Hl 0.2)... hibeeenss enero la Prairie, 
an. 
IProvenchensc. is... ees SO Sele LOL elo Sa Sela UEnAS se Eran wc. ciees ec IBilerpeeenees ‘|Letellier, Man. 
Sts BODUACO yoann 31,289 | 19,790 | 15,505 |Howden, J. P....... Tilbsbeey St. Boniface, Man. 
Selkirk Aeaeeee: oe. 52,222 | 29,263 | 22,028 |Thorson, J. T....... Ilo RAAS ee Winnipeg, Man. 
SOUris.-s%: sachet hiss < 25,094-| 13,955 | 11,269 |Ross, J. A.......... Cons’..... Melita, Man. 
Springfields.i-4..8..05-. 42,350 | 24,017 | 17,940 |Turner, J. M........ irloys ieee Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg North........ 74, 762 | 42,959 | 32,525 |Booth, C.S........ 1 Gril oe Sea Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg North Centre.| 59,004 | 40,754 | 27,720 Weods NCEE, J.S.../C.C.F....|Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg South......... 51,518 | 34,971 | 28,180 |Mutch, L. A........ Lib.......]Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg South Centre..| 64,090 | 47,358 | 36,277 Maybank, ieee: Se TGA Sees Fort Garry, Man. 
Saskatchewan— 
(21 members). 
ASSINTDOIAsiaieernine reas ks AT OSG. 9186248 lonasoel Urippsd . beens. ox AD tas tek Oxbow, Sask. 
Hum bold ts e.nakge ase. ss AL A72: | 21,770 11 16,447, |\Flemine. Ho Rs ...5. IDilcies ae Humboldt, Sask. 
Kind @rsle yi ieee das sy. 39,632 | 16,773 | 13,014 |Henderson, C. A....|Lib....... Dodsland, Sask. 
hake Centres: ...0064...0.. 42,532 | 20,226 | 16,517 Diefenbaker, Ja Gess|CONSic. <- Prince Albert, Sask. 
Mackenzie... ....5. asc. 46,171 | 28,117 | 20,410 | Nicholson, AMM. IC.CF.... poe Bay Jct., 
ask. 
Maple Creek..........-. 42,428 | 19,169 | 18,540 |Evans, C. R........ Pai batente: Piapot, Sask. 
IMGIEOREE bakers Ooh ee 40,687 | 28,063 | 21,220 Wright, [ES Dees Mee C.C.F....|Tisdale, Sask. 
MM el vai OF. Yarcaawiatras <oa< 48,910 | 25,005 | 21,159 |Gardiner, Hon. J. G.|Lib.......| Lemberg, Sask. 
IMGOSO WA Wek ccsciss.derlsts 43,668 | 23,104 | 17,307 | Ross, J. Cree Lib.......|Moose Jaw, Sask, 
North Battleford....... 41,513 | 25,667 | 18,520 | Nielsen, Mrs. D. W..| Unity....| Norbury, Sask. 
Prince Albert........... 39,869 | 23,038 | 18,229 | King, Rt. Hon. 
Welt Mie faery, Lib.......|Ottawa, Ont. 
Ow Apnolle:. 0.26%. vs. 38,015 | 19,520 | 15,107 Perley, ao See Cons..... Wolseley, Sask. 
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APPENDIX V 


1.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Nineteenth General Election, 


Mar. 26, 1940—concluded. 


Province and Popula-| Voters 


Cara tion, on 
Electoral District. 1931. List. 
Saskatchewan—con- No. No. 
cluded. 
Recma Gityvesansene oo. 53,209 | 36,445 
Rosetown-Biggar....... 40,512 | 18,897 
Rosthern: 208 ee Senne 43,885 | 19,326 
Saskatoon City......... 47,362 | 28,968 
Swift Current........... 46,447 | 21,149 
The Battlefords........ 45,064 | 238,691 
Wey burners 44,710 | 19,569 
Wood Mountain......... 44,558 | 19,615 
Viorktoncn eae eek ciel 50,405 | 25,717 
Alberta— 
(17 members). 
ACACIA he tn oe ete ee oles 37,423 | 14,706 
Adnabaskarecdes scree ok 39,102 | 23,456 
Battle Rivers ecco. 41,881 | 21,976 
BOW ARIMEL occ sectece 44,491 | 23,597 
Calgary wast: +s snes see 44,745 | 30,515 
Calgary Wests:: . 1. /s)/sis! 41,418 | 27,074 
Camrose- sees: senha: 42,717 | 22,505 
Edmonton Hast......... 46,086 | 30,816 
Edmonton West........ 39,712 | 30,688 
Jasper-Edson........... 47,394 | 29,962 
Bethbridces cos... cheers. 44,708 | 21,505 
Macleodos nn Scacchi 44,325 | 23,497 
Medicine Hat........... 40,986 | 21,586 
Peace Rivers: on ok 43,761 | 25,380 
Red: Weer. see. cae ees 39,758 | 26,152 
Vegrevillowes 33 Aee. 47,168 | 23,209 
Wetaskiwint. os te5 tee 45,3380 | 26,7387 
British Columbia— 
(16 members). 
Gartboorrn. oot ee tee 26,094 | 16,668 
Comox-Alberni......... 28,379 | 19,477 
Fraser Valley........... oleet? | 220,160 
AKAIMIOODS Pave h co cicien stuss 29,249 | 16,211 
Kootenay East......... 25,662 | 14,314 
Kootenay West......... 82,556 | 21,362 
INGNAIINO Meee tiene 45,767 | 32,402 
New Westminster....... 59,170 | 42,709 
KOC A fee ak coe eRe 80,391 | 11,860 
Vancouver-Burrard..... 59,583 | 43,427 
Vancouver Centre....... 65,683 | 48,887 
Vancouver East......... 58,921 | 39,841 
Vancouver North....... 48,906 | 36,272 
Vancouver South....... 63,122 | 49,102 
VICCOLIAY nee oe aie. 48,599 | 35,360 
TSA vgetanen gag ae 40,804 | 28,313 
Yukon Territory— 
(1 member). 
UkOneree a ce hee chicks oh 4,230 1,976 


Votes 


Polled. 


15,451 
20,366 


8,402 
12,838 
12,372 


16,026 
21,487 
19,994 
12,989 
20,701 
21,873 


16,751 
15,716 
16,895 
15,134 
15,742 
15,306 
14, 224 
15,774 


1,720 


Party 
Name of Member. | Affili- P.O. Address. 
ation. 

McNiven, D. A..... IO leh peas Regina, Sask. 
Coldwell, M. J. W../C.C .| Regina, Sask. 
Tuckeraiwe ace nee iD eee Rosthern, Sask. 
Brown, Wi Ga: Or ee nse Saskatoon, Sask. 
Graham, R.I...... ib: eee Swift Current, Sask. 
Gregory, JeAc. J: hives tte North Battleford, 
Douglas) TC... C.C.F....|Weyburn, Sask. 
Donnelly, T. F..... Il ome ene Kincaid, Sask. 
Castleden, G. H..../C.C.F....|Melfort, Sask. 
Quelchy Viteteencn ING or tcc Morrin, Alta. 
Dechene, J. M...... caper ee Bonnyville, Alta. 
aire te een tae INST) Ss mates Valley, 
Johnston, C. E. N.D......|/Three Hills, Alta. 
Ross-G: lose. Lib.......|Calgary, Alta. 
Edwards, M. J. .| Lib. .|Calgary, Alta. 
Marshall, J. A...... NED Eta: Bashaw, Alta. 
Casselman, F. C....|Lib. ..|Edmonton, Alta. 
Mac Kinnon, Hon. 

Cal: Ws See np Bee Lib.......|Edmonton, Alta. 
Kahl Witte chee N.D......|Sprucegrove, Alta. 
Blackmore, J. H....|N.D......|Cardston, Alta. 
Hansell, E. G...... N.D......| Vulcan, Alta. 
Gershaw, F. W..... Lib.......|Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Sissons, J blece se ae Iie aces: Grand Prairie, Alta. 
pel Ce Aion toe OR wegen N.D......|James River, Alta. 
HiynikayAce tee toa N.D......|Edmonton, Alta. 
Jaques, Nevesncck.: N.D......|Mirror, Alta. 
Turgeon, J. Gus... LES Oe eae Vancouver, B.C. 
Neill, A: W......... mistt) et Alberni, B.C. 
Cruickshank, G. A..|Lib....... Clayburn, B.C. 

O’ Neill, T. je LB ORR Ane cc Kamloops, B.C. 
Mac Kinnon, G. E.L./Cons..... Cranbrook, B.C. 
Hsling, W. K....... Cons. .| Rossland, B. C. 
Chambers, A....... Dill emerson Saanich, B.C. 
Reidy Es nae ee iDs4cc te Newton, B.C. 
Hansons Ones ee UDA Sis Areas Smithers, B.C. 
McGeer, G. G...... Talos ee eee Vancouver, B.C. 
Mackenzie, Hon. 

PAG eo eal iD Ries Vancouver, B.C. 
MacInnis, tA oe ev, a C.F....|Vancouver, B.C. 
Sinclair, Laser br bye Vancouver, B.C. 
Green, High Cons......] Vancouver, B.C. 
Mayhew, R. W..... 1Dil opArmaae Victoria, B.C. 
Stirling, Hon. G..../Cons..... Kelowna, B.C. 
Black Gracias Cons..... Dawson, Y.T. 


1 Rev. Mr. Brown died Apr. 1, 1940. 


The statistics of Table 2 are supplementary to those of Table 9, p. 57 of this 
volume, where similar information is given for the general elections of 1925, 1926, 


1930, and 1935. 
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2.—Voters on List and Votes Polled at the General Elections, 1940. ! 


ORE ES 6 SRR SASS St SE TOTNES ES SESE SRST S SSE a Se SS a 


: Voters Votes 
Province. on the List. Polled. 
No. No. 
Prince Edward Island? 55,480 62,736 
DSP a Tele n eR Ik ORS Ok Deen y Ses, it oe tee Met eS cd Ges Ac ree 327,394 292, 284 
252,038 174,613 
, 1,800,047 1,189, 204 
I hae ec eas ch 8 cya yikee hgh phones wens 93 2,336, 122 1, 646, 384 
ESTE OLE Cee te oe ene eS SOS ciere ete ee PAE RG COE Gee See odebedecdes 425,387 320, 157 
SINS ISAGE PES Weis y BES hy Bette Ras a Genet Bete gn = Sai a 482,453 373,443 
Albertassiv.... Dnata enonee dee veatiosedsaceesseseeesorcusteeseseceres 423,361 272, 224 
TB tise COU hall ONY, Gam coe OS ie new CRE Cah [ence ere ise, PRPC oe EP 471,368 367,645 
SET ar Soe oe eos ee as A A 1,976 1,720 
EC TY PRGA E seal etae oe eA 6,575,626 4,700,410 
1 All figures are subject to revision. 2 Each voter in the double constituencies of Queens, P.E.I., 


and Halifax, N.S., had two votes. 


3.—The Dominion Cabinet, as Reorganized July 8, 1940. 


Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council, Secretary of State for External Affairs: Rt. Hon. W. L. 


Mackenzie King. 
Minister Without Portfolio: Hon. Raoul Dandurand. 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada: Rt. Hon. Ernest Lapointe. 
Minister of Public Works and Transport: Hon. P. J. A. Cardin. 


Minister of National Defence: Hon. J. L. Ralston. 
Associate Minister of National Defence: Hon. C. G. Power. 


Minister of Pensions and National Health: Hon. Ian Mackenzie. 
Minister of National Defence for Air: Hon. C. G. Power. 

Minister of Finance: Hon. J. L. Ilsley. 

Minister of Fisheries: Hon. J. E. Michaud. 

Minister of Munitions and Supply: Hon. C. D. Howe. 

Minister of Agriculture and Minister of National War Services: Hon. J. G. Gardiner. 
Minister of Labour: Hon. N. A. McLarty. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce: Hon. J. A. MacKinnon. 

Minister of Mines and Resources: Hon. T. A. Crerar. 

Secretary of State: Hon. P. F. Casgrain. 

Minister of National Revenue: Hon. C. W. Gibson. 

Minister of National Defence for Naval Affairs: Hon. A. L. Macdonald. 
Postmaster General: Hon. W. P. Mulock. 
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APPENDIX IV. 
Survey of Production, 1937-38. 

Despite a recession of 7 p.c. in wholesale prices, the decline in the net value of 
production during 1938 from the preceding year was limited to 0-6 p.c. Advances 
in agriculture, fisheries, and electric power nearly counterbalanced declines in manu- 
facturing, forestry, and trapping. Mining, construction, and custom and repair 
were well maintained in 1988. 

In the provincial analysis gains were shown in only three of the nine areas, 
notably in Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island, where agriculture predom- 
inates. 
1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1937! and 1938. 


Percentage | Percentage 


1 Change of Net 
1937. 1938. in Net Value to 


Reseget | |] ee a 
3 8 from roduction, 
Gross.? Net.2 Gross.? Net.2 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ p.c. p.c. 
Agriculture......... 1,039, 492,000 678,953,000) 1,062,645,000} 742,020,000 + 9:3 24-94 
HOTOStry eden crea 494,344,383 284,492,827 425,019, 266 244, 564,571 —14-0 8-22 
Fisheriess) sock 51, 155,518 34,439, 481 53,182, 700 35,593, 009 + 3-3 1-20 
Rrappingee eae 10,477,096 10,477,096 6,572,824 6,572,824 —37-3 0-22 
NMinino eter ei, cence 662, 630, 9762 372, 796,027| 653,781, 8363 374, 415, 674 + 0-4 12-59 
Electric power...... 143,546, 643 140,963,914) 144,331,627] 142,320,725 + 1-0 4-78 
Totals, Primary 
Production..... 2,401,646,611 | 1,522, 122,345] 2,345,533, 253) 1,545,486, 803 + 1-5 51-95 
Construction........ 351,874, 114 176,029,679] 353,223,285| 176,661,077 + 0-4 5-94 
Custom and repair4..}| 145,511,833 98,484, 982 146,399,500 99,086, 100 + 0:6 3-33 
Manufactures®....... 3, 625,459,500 | 1,508,924, 867) 3,337, 681,366] 1,428, 286,778 — 5:3 48-01 
Totals, Secondary 
Production’.....|4,122,845,447 | 1,783,439,528| 3,837,304,151) 1,704, 033,955 — 4.5 57-28 
Grand Totals...... 5,693,610, 700 | 2,992,336, 288| 5,431,756,699| 2,974,673, 454 — 0-6 100-00 
1 Revised figures are given here for 1937 which were not available when Chapter VII—Survey of Pro- 
duction—went to press. 2 See Chapter VII for explanation of gross and net value of production. 
8 Gross value comprises industrial mineral production shown in Chapter XII, Table 1, plus the value of 
ores, ete., of the smelting industry. _ 4 Revised upward owing to the inclusion of certain groups form- 
erly classified as manufacturing and service. 5 The item ‘‘Manufactures’’ includes dairy factories, 


sawmills, pulp and paper mills, etc., which are also included in other headings above. This duplication, 
amounting in 1937 to a gross of $830,881,358 and a net of $313,225,585, and in 1938 to a gross of $751,080,705 
and a net of $274,847,304, is eliminated from the grand total. 6 Secondary production includes the 
above-mentioned duplication. The percentage of net manufactures, less duplication, to the total 
net production in 1938 was 38:8. 


2.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1937! and 1938. 


1937.1 | 1938. 
Net Value. Net Value. 
Province, enh: paca Tee is eh = watts - = 
alue. er- er alue. er- er 
Amount. centage. |Capita.? Amount. centage.| Capita.? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
IPE ala oak ees 18,480,008 9,429, 799 0-32} 101-40} 20,458,390) 11,832,958 0-40} 125-88 
INES os Bente cease 182,212,155} 102,891,083 3°44) 189-84] 168,300,064 99,158,589 3-33] 180-95 
IN Sanco hiderio ool eka ea bi 71, 136, 855 2-38} 161-67] 126,852,056 70,047,728 2-35} 157-41 
(AVES itn getoree 1,507,712,591| 764,517,559 25-55| 243-87/11,450, 142,356) 764,189,933 25-69] 240-92. 
Onipae eee cs 2,595, 646, 912)1,329, 953,078 44-44] 358-38)2, 429,302, 024/1, 292,574,329 43-46] 346-44 
Manes ean ots 303,844,094) 176,680,688 5-90} 246-42) 263,484,363) 145,101,719 4-88} 201-53 
Sagksheenct 178,407,583 75, 836, 421 2-53 80-76] 231,430,092) 136,980,819 4-60} 145-57 
UN UHE8 Capes et 311,106,844) 206,987,784 6:92) 266-05] 308,419,193} 208,382,832 7-01] 266-13 
B.C. and 
Yukon- 
NL Webs acek 459,605,302) 254,903,021 8-52] 333-21) 433,368,161} 246,404,547 8-28] 317-94 
Totals...... 5,693,610, 700|2,992,336,288| 100-00| 269-09'5,431, 756, 699/2,974, 673,454| 100-00, 265-38 
1 Revised since the complies of the figures shown in Table 2, Chapter VII. 2 Based on esti- 


mates of population given on p. 103. 
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' APPENDIX V. 


The Report of The Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations. 


The Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations was appointed 
on Aug. 14, 1937, to re-examine the economic and financial basis of Confederation 
and the distribution of legislative powers in the light of the economic and social 
developments of the past seventy years. ‘The Commissioners were instructed more 
particularly to inquire into the constitutional allocation of revenue sources in re- 
lation to the governmental burdens borne by the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments; to investigate the effects of taxation in relation to constitutional limitations 
and financial and economic conditions; to examine generally public expenditures and 
public debts, in order to determine whether the present division of the burdens of 
government is equitable; and to investigate the question of Dominion subsidies and 
grants to Provincial Governments... Sittings of inquiry were opened at Winnipeg 
on Nov. 29, 1937. 


The Commissioners appointed were: the Hon. Newton W. Rowell, LL.D., 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario (Chairman); the Hon. Thibaudeau 
Rinfret, Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada; John W. Dafoe, LL.D., Winnipeg, 
Man.; Robert Alexander MacKay, Ph.D., Professor of Government, Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, N.S.; and Henry Falls Angus, M.A., B.C.L., Professor of 
Economics, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. Owing to ill health, 
the Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret tendered his resignation as Member of the Commission 
on Nov. 18, 1937, and Joseph Sirois, LL.D. of the City of Quebec, Notary Public, 
Professor of Constitutional and Administrative Law at Laval University, was 
appointed in his place. On Nov. 22, 1938, Dr. Joseph Sirois was appointed Chair- 
man, vice the Hon. Newton Wesley Rowell, LL.D., resigned. 


In framing the recommendations it was the aim of the Commission to make 
proposals which, if implemented, would place jurisdiction over social and 
governmental services in the hands of the governments most likely to design and 
administer them, not merely with the greatest economical and technical efficiency, 
but with regard for the social, cultural, and religious outlook of the various regions 
of Canada. The financial proposals, which are basic to the other recommendations 
made, are designed, in the view of the Commission, to enable each province in Canada 
to have sufficient revenue at its command under all circumstances—in years of ad- 
versity as in years of prosperity—to carry out the important functions entrusted to it 
in other sections of the Report. They are framed to produce this result and at the 
same time to leave the fiscal powers of the Dominion as wide in fact as they have 
always been in law, so that the central government may be free to direct the wealth 
of the nation as the national interest may require. 

In the first place the Commission points to three functions of government that 
can be more equitably and efficiently performed on a national than on a regional 
or provincial basis. 


(1) The Maintenance of Those Unemployed who are Employable and of 
their Dependants.—In this connection the Commission merely confirms con- 
clusions that had been reached by earlier Commissions (such as the National Em- 
ployment Commission of 1936-38). But so firmly is the Commission convinced that 
this should be a Federal function that, even if its main recommendations should not 
be implemented, it has proceeded on the assumption that this function should be a 
Dominion affair. 
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(2) Assistance to Primary Industries (e.g., Agriculture).—In this regard 
the Commission states that when relief is on a small scale, responsibility can be 
borne without difficulty by a province. But in the event of widespread disaster 
with which the province is unable to cope without assistance from the Dominion, 
or in the event that the Dominion has already established effective control of the 
industry, the Commission recommends that the Dominion should assume direct 
administration and financial responsibility rather than render indirect assistance in 
the form of advances to the provinces so affected. 


(3) The Payment of Non-Contributory Old Age Pensions.—In this 
matter it is pointed out that the Dominion Government is already paying as high 
a proportion of their cost as it can reasonably be expected to pay without assuming 
control of the administration. ‘The Commission is convinced that it is more satis- 
factory for the provinces to continue to administer non-contributory old age pensions 
and, therefore, does not recommend any further financial help to the provinces in 
this connection. If non-contributory old age pensions were to be superseded or 
supplemented by a contributory system, the Commission feels that the whole should, 
for various reasons, be under the control of the Dominion. 


The Financial Proposals of the Report. 


The financial proposals, made by the Commission on the basis of a compre- 
hensive study of the comparative statistics of all governments (see Appendix VI), 
are designed to enable the Dominion and Provincial Governments to carry out their 
responsibilities under the new distribution of powers recommended. They thus form 
the basis of a structure that will, in the opinion of the Commission, characterize a 
healthy Federal system in Canada in terms of the economic life of 1939. The broad 
question of financial adjustments is dealt with under the following heads. 


(A) Provincial Debts.—This is an important financial burden of which the 
Provincial Governments can be relieved without any sacrifice of autonomy. The 
burden taken up by the Dominion, if it were to assume the dead-weight costs of 
the provincial debt services, would, it is held, be less than the burdens of which 
the provinces were relieved because, as maturities occurred, the debts could be 
refunded more advantageously by the Dominion than by the provinces. The 
Commission has, therefore, recommended that the Dominion should assume all 
provincial debts (both direct and guaranteed) and that each province should pay 
over to the Dominion an annual sum equal to the int-rest that it now receives from 
its investments. The reason for this proviso is that it would not be expedient for 
the Dominion to take over liabilities for a debt that represents a self-liquidating 
investment retained by the province. Conditions concerning future provincial 
borrowers are laid down in detail in the Report. 

In the case of the Province of Quebec the redouinendaaon with regard to 
debt service carries an important modification. The per capita debt of this Prov- 
ince is low in comparison with that of other provinces, and is an unusually low © 
fraction of the combined municipal and provincial debt of the province, due to the 
policy of imposing on municipalities onerous functions that are performed elsewhere 
by Provincial Governments. The Commission, therefore, recommends that the 
Dominion take over the larger of either the provincial net debt service or 40 p.c. 
of the combined provincial and municipal net debt service. 


(B) Provincial Subsidies.—If, in accordance with the above iia 


ation, the provinces are relieved of the burden of their debt, it is felt that they 


should surrender to the Dominion the cash subsidies they now receive from the 
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Dominion. Prince Edward Island alone would give up subsidies more than equival- 
ent to the cost of its debt, but this apparent loss is made up in other ways. It is 
held that the abolition of the provincial subsidies would be in itself no inconsiderable 
reform, for their history is long and tortuous. The subsidies have been based on no 
clear principles and it has been impossible to say whether or not different provinces 
have received equal treatment in the past. 


(C) Adjustments in the Field of Taxation.—In order to compensate the 
Dominion for the very onerous burdens it would thus undertake, the Report of 
the Commission provides that.the Dominion take over, absolutely, certain 
sources of revenue that the provinces have hitherto tapped, in order to enable it 
to carry the new burdens. There could, of course, be no question of increasing the 
legal taxing powers of the Dominion, since these are already unlimited, but the 
provinces, in return for the benefits they would receive, should, it is felt, be prepared 
to renounce some of the taxes that they are entitled to raise at present. On the 
other hand, the Dominion should be able and willing to refrain from competing with 
the provinces in respect of sources of revenue finally left to them, and should leave 
the provinces free to collect such revenues in whatever way appears to them most 
efficient, even if the method of indirect taxation should be involved. There are 
several taxes of such a nature that, if they were under unified control, would produce 
a revenue as great as that obtained at present with less hardship to the taxpayer, 
and a reorganization of these taxes is possible only if they are under unified control. 
Such a reorganization could remove many hindrances that in the recent past have 
been detrimental to the expansion of the national income, which expands as a result 
of greater efficiency in taxation. - The following three taxes are specifically men- 
tioned: 

(i) Taxes on Personal Incomes.—Not all provinces impose these taxes. 

It is pointed out that those that get most revenue from them are often taxing 

incomes that other provinces think they should have a share in taxing, 

because they are, in part at least, earned therein even though received in 
the provinces where the individuals live or in which large corporations have 
their head offices. The Report states that the general equity of the whole 

Canadian tax system requires that the tax on personal incomes, which is one 

of the very few taxes capable of any desired graduation, should be used to 

supplement other taxes and should be uniform throughout Canada. 


(ii) Corporation Taxes.—The Commission recommends that the provinces 
should forego those taxes imposed on corporations that individuals or partner- 
ships carrying on the same business as such corporations would not be required 
to pay and taxes on those businesses that only corporations engage in. The. 
Commission states that provincial corporation taxes have been particularly 
vexatious to the taxpayer and very detrimental to the expansion of the national 
income. It is admitted, however, that to ask the provinces to give up the 
entire revenue they now derive from taxing corporations would not be equitable 
inasmuch as the Dominion would receive taxes on income that, in part, re- 
presented the depletion of irreplaceable natural wealth. So far as a separation 
can be made, such revenue should be used for developmental work, which will 
compensate for the resources of a province that have been used. It is, there- 
fore, recommended that the Dominion should pay over to the province concerned 
10 p.c. of the corporate income derived from the exploitation of mineral wealth. 
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Bona fide licence fees are not included in such taxes as fall under (i) and (ii). 
Power to impose these would remain with the provinces. 


(iii) Succession Duties.—In this regard it isrecommended that the prov- 
inces should forego the collection of various forms of succession duty. In 
this particular the departure is more marked than ia the case of income taxes, 
since succession duties have not hitherto been used by the Dominion as sources 
of revenue, but they are taxes to which the Dominion might at any time be 
compelled to resort. The Report states that the use made of them by the 
provinces has given rise to bitter complaints because the provinces have not 
made equitable arrangements with one another so as to tax each item in an 
estate in one province only. It is held that the differences in rates between 
provinces and the danger of double taxation seriously distort investment in 
Canada and the potential competition between provinces desirous of attracting 
wealthy residents has made it impossible to use these delicate instruments of 
taxation as a means for giving effect to social policies. 


(D) The National Adjustment Grant.—The Commission realizes that 
after the provinces had been relieved of the cost of unemployment relief and of 
the dead-weight burden of their debt and had, on the other hand, given up their 
right to impose personal income taxes, corporation taxes, and succession duties, 
they would find themselves with far less variable expenditures than in the past and 
also with less variable revenues, and the size of the probable surplus or deficit that 
would result has been worked out in each case. Naturally if a province were left 
with a prospective annual deficit, it would be unable to provide for the reasonable 
needs of its citizens on a par with standards in other provinces unless it could in- 
crease its revenue or reduce its expenditures. ‘The Commission is not concerned so 
much with the services that each province is at present providing as with the average 
Canadian standard of services that the province must be put in a position to finance. 
In working out data for each province adjustments have been made for the cost of 
developmental services appropriate to each province and for the weight of taxation 
in each case. As a result, the Commission has made a recommendation as to the 
amount each individual province should receive annually from the Dominion to 
enable it to provide normal Canadian services on a Canadian standard with no 
more than normal Canadian taxation. Peculiar difficulties were encountered in 
the case of Quebec because of the extent to which educational and social services 
in the Province are provided, not by taxation but by the Church; such difficulties 
are met in as fair a way as possible. The Commission recommends that each 
province found to be in need of such a payment should receive an annual National 
Adjustment Grant from the Dominion of Canada. This grant as originally fixed 
would be irreducible, but such grants should, it is felt, be re-appraised every five 
years. Since it would be undesirable to fix the annual grant in perpetuity on the 
basis of conditions that are transitory, or to fail to provide for serious emergencies, 
special provisions should be made. The Commission recommends the establishment 
of a small permanent commission (which may be called the Finance Commission), 
assisted by an adequate technical staff, to advise upon all requests for new or increased 
grants and to re-appraise the system of grants every five years. The Commission 
believes that these provisions will permit of the necessary elasticity in the financial 
relations between the provinces and the Dominion that has been lacking under the 
subsidy system. | 
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(EZ) Municipal Finance.—The Commission was made fully aware of the 
seriousness of the problem of municipal finance and of the burdens hitherto placed 
upon real estate throughout Canada. The position, however, is peculiar inasmuch 
as municipalities are definitely the creatures of the provinces in which they are 
situated, and their financial powers are such as the provinces choose to confer on 
them. The Commission has not felt it to be within its province to make specific 
recommendations in regard to the various municipalities, but the financial plan that 
has been described has taken municipal expenditures and taxation into account as 
part of the provincial picture and the recommendations made in connection with the 
provinces will, it is felt, have very important indirect effects on municipal finance. 
They will relieve the municipalities of their share in providing relief for unemployed 
and their dependants, and will put every Provincial Government in a better position 
to extend such aid as it thinks fit to its municipalities, either by relieving them of the 
costs of services they now perform or by financial contributions to such costs. In 
each province the way would be cleared for dealing (if the province so desired) with 
municipal debts generally in the same way that is recommended for provinctal 
debts. This would facilitate much needed reforms, particularly in the great metro- 
politan areas. It is emphasized, however, that the future of the municipalities lies 
in the hands of the provinces. 


Other Matters Considered by the Commissioners. 


Certain considerations not so closely related to the main financial questions but 
very important to the well-being of the nation are also dealt with in the Report of 
the Commission. These are: 


(A) Marketing Legislation.—It has been pointed out that in the past great 
difficulty has been experienced in framing Dominion and provincial legislation, 
even when the wishes of the Dominion and the provinces were identical. The Com- 
mission recommends that the Dominion and the provinces should have concurrent 
legislative powers to deal with the marketing of a named list of natural products, to 
which additions may be made from time to time by common consent. 


The principle of such delegation of power should form part of provincial and 
Dominion relations, and it is recommended that this should be quite general and that 
the Dominion should be able to delegate any of its legislative powers to the prov- 
inces and that the provinces should also be able to delegate any of their legislative 

-powers to the Dominion. This would provide a convenient means of dealing with 
specific questions as they may arise without placing any limitation on the power of 
either the Dominion or the provinces. 


(B) The Transportation Problem.—This is recognized as a problem that can- 
not be solved without close collaboration between the Dominion and the provinces. 
The Commission confines itself to discussing the issues that will have to be faced 
before the problem of jurisdiction is clarified. Great advantage might be derived 
from a Transport Planning Commission, which would be concerned with planning 
transportation developments in a broad way and with facilitating co-operation 
between the Dominion and the provinces. 


(C) Machinery to Facilitate Closer Co-operation between the Dominion 

and the Provinces.—While new governmental machinery should be kept at a 

minimum, it is considered that special provision should be made to facilitate co- 

operation between the Dominion and the provinces. In the early days, when the 
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functions of government were relatively few and administrative organization rela- 
tively simple, it may have been possible for Dominion and Provincial Governments 
to operate independently of each other. But, with the great expansion of govern- 
mental functions and the growing complexity of administration, it isno longer possible 
to do this without serious loss of efficiency and economy. Co-operation between the 
autonomous governments of the Federal system is to-day imperative, and to facilitate 
this the Commission recommends that Dominion-Provincial Conferences, which 
have hitherto met at infrequent intervals, should be regularized and provision made 
for frequent meetings, say once a year. It urges further that the Conferences should 
be provided with an adequate and permanent secretariat for the purpose of serving 
the Conference directly and to facilitate co-operation between the Dominion and 
the provinces in general. ' 


(D) The Civil Service and the Re-Allocation of Functions.—If the Report 
is implemented, there will be many interests that will be affected by substantial 
re-allocation of the functions of government. Members of Dominion and Provincial 
Civil Services will have their present positions and future prospects jeopardized unless 
suitable action is taken to safeguard them. The Commission feels that every effort 
should be made to find suitable positions for efficient servants of the State who may 
be deprived of their present employment by. the changes recommended. In most 
cases the same or similar functions that have been performed will be continued by 
one or other unit of government and the policy outlined, by protecting the legitimate 
interests of efficient Civil Servants, will act in the interest of government by re- 
taining the services of able and experienced men and women. This recommendation 
is particularly important when questions of language are involved, and the Com- 
mission states that the performance of functions of the Dominion Government in 
Quebec should always be in the hands of officials with knowledge both of the French 
language and of local conditions and customs in the Province. 


(F) Education.—The Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
recommended that the field of education should be left with the provinces as defined 
under the British North America Act. The Commission pointed out that the fiscal 
needs of all provinces under the reeommendations made had been framed to include 
within those needs provision for the education of the young and the placing of every 
province in a position to discharge its responsibilities for education on a suitable 
scale within the means of the people of Canada as it chose to do so. It is stated in 
the Report that a generous provision for the education of the children of the nation 
should not depend on ‘any arbitrary constitutional provision alone but on the 
persistent conviction of the mass of the people that they must be ready to deny 
themselves some of the good things of life in order to deal fairly by their children’”’. 
On these grounds it was not felt to be wise or appropriate for the Dominion to make 
grants to the provinces specifically ear-marked for the purposes of general education. 


Grants to universities, made contingent on the maintenance over a period of 
years of provincial grants to the same institutions and on the preservation of certain 
high academic standards, were favoured. Small Dominion annual grants divided 
among the provinces in rough proportion to their populations might, it is thought, 
play a peculiarly useful part in the national life. Such funds should preferably be 
spent at the discretion of the universities to provide scholarships and bursaries, 
which would bring opportunity within the reach of poor but able students. The — 
Commission commends the educational work that the Dominion Government has 
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done through the co-operation of the National Research Council and the Canadian 
universities in the organization of scientific research in the physical sciences. 


(G) Social Services.—Under this heading, the Royal Commission recommends 
that research work analogous to what is being done by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in the economic field might be organized through a Social Science Re- 
search Council that would co-ordinate and in some degree direct the research work 
in these sciences now being done in Canadian universities and elsewhere. It is 
pointed out that there is a real need for some such institution and it could serve a 
most useful purpose in analysing the social problems with which current legislation 
is designed to deal. 


It is also recommended that, with the exception of unemployment relief, existing 
social services remain with the provinces, but if contributory old age pensions should 
be introduced they should, for various reasons, be on a Dominion-wide scale and 
under the control of the Dominion Government. To avoid rigidity in the matter of 
jurisdiction, it would seem desirable to provide for concurrent jurisdiction between 
the Dominion and the Provinces in other forms of social insurance. 


Conclusion. 


The aim of the Commission has been to adjust the Dominion-Provincial re- 
lations in terms of the economic life of 1939 along much the same lines as the British 
North America Act established them in terms of the economic life of 1867. 


The Dominion assumed the provincial debts in 1867 as the Commission rec- 
ommends it to do to-day. In 1867 the Dominion was expected to exercise the 
chief taxing powers of that time (customs and excise), and under the Commission’s 
proposals it is expected to exercise other chief taxing powers of to-day, such as the 
tax on personal incomes, corporation taxes, and succession duties. ‘The Dominion 
was to pay subsidies in 1867 to enable the provinces to perform functions entrusted 
to them without having to resort to oppressive taxation. Under the Commission’s 
proposals, the Dominion would pay National Adjustment Grants for precisely the 
same purpose. ‘The different measure of the amount to be paid contained under 
the recommendation is more apparent than real for it arises from the inequalities 
of wealth that have developed as between provinces. While equal per capita sub- 
sidies did conform in some rough approximation with the fiscal needs of 1867, they 
do so no longer. The methods employed for calculating the appropriate adjustment 
grants are aimed at accomplishing what the per capita formula was intended to 
achieve in 1867, the aim being the maintenance of Provincial Governments that 
can provide the necessary Canadian standard of service for the people. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Balance Sheet and Revenue and Expenditure Statistics of All Governments. 


In Part A of Book III—Documentation—of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, a comprehensive study of the comparative 
statistics of all Governments in Canada—Dominion, Provincial, and municipal— 
has been made. Certain summary tables showing the combined balance sheets for 
the years 1913, 1921, 1926, 1930, and 1937, and the combined revenue and expenditure 
statements for the same years are reproduced below and will supplement the 
information given in the introduction to the Public Finance chapter, pp. 826-842. 


1.—Combined Balance Sheet of All Governments, for Their Respective Fiscal Years 
Ended Nearest to Dec. 31, 1913, 1921, 1926, 1930, and 1937. 


Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that the corresponding stub items did not apply in those years. 


Item. eg): 1921. 1926. 1930. 1937. 
$’000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Assets. 
Cash and other liquid assets............. 59,622 248,768 255, 885 353,645 415,811 
UAT WAV Siesta eae er neee 762,514 | 2,059,244 | 2,369,992 | 2,650,051 3,089,313 
Public,utilities she ae ee ec 163,171 427,888 576,414 674, 100 658,956 
Earpour COmmissions.ce tee ie see ae ee 30,332 46,389 82,354 137,067 174,455 
Highways, bridges, and streets........... 193, 940 364,575 517,989 744,551 1,105,428 
Canals, harbours, and river improve- 

Mens Are. Shee ae eee eee 149,170 229,063 296,036 373, 792 413,222 
Otherpublicaworkss, by ace. eee eee 241,685 431,939 556, 782 669, 569 766,414 


Loans, Partial or Non-Interest Bearing— 
Colonization, agricultural aid and de- 


VOIODMICNE i. occ eras phase at aaeen 5,161 119, 892 159,468 185, 998 253 , 002 
Other anaes, «eae Rene cisions 3, 875 20,561 16,861 13, 989 20,158 
Direct veliel. . o¥as.... die cden sani o4 sais ere = = 264 7,784 623,248! 


1,688,046 | 1,673,092 | 1,658,885 1,646,427 


Merchantimarine inserts een eee a - 9,476 24,951 23,708 
Ship bualainee. tt paccasenesctervaeaias - 57,288 55, 763 55,043 54,268 
Wheat bonus and stabilization.......... - - - - 27,834 
OER CE eth sects oa cer ee ee ees Domo 29,247 35,565 58,845 80,529 
Totals, Other Non-Recoverable 
Hxpenditureswaws «2 ee eee eee baal Mikey ire elten 157735896 | elk 797.724 1,832,766 
Totals, ASsets.....)0. 40008 $00 Sess 1,632,621 | 5,722,900 | 6,605,941 | 7,608,270 9,352,773 
Surplus and Reserve Accounts........... 334,646 840, 103 1,141,139 1,434,481 1,490,042 
Net Total Assets, Accounting for Out- 
standing: Debt:=... 3.203.350 22s 1,297,975 | 4,882,797 | 5,464,802 | 6,173,789 7,862,731 
Liabilities. 
Funded debt, less sinking funds...........]. 1,149,121 | 4,525,276 | 5,093,970 | 5,678,762 7,059,291 
‘Treasury ibiliss ace ncsiece tt oer eet 10,750 165, 333 62,063 91,183 252,900 
Hloatintecdebt-ws ws ax ee ee eee 138, 104 184, 645 305,158 393,025 507,911 
Guaranteed bank loans) /...¢...0..0.....- - 7,154 3,343 10,270 40, 106 
Other contingent liabilities............... - 389 268 549 27528 
Totals, Outstanding Debt........| 1,297,975 | 4,882,797 | 5,464,802 | 6,173,789 7,862,731 


1Jn addition $65,347,000 charged by municipalities to current account. 
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2.—Current Account Revenues and Expenditures of All Governments, as Adjusted 
for Comparative Purposes, for Their Respective Fiscal Years Ended Nearest to 
Dec. 31, 1913, 1921, 1926, 1930, and 1937. 


Norrt.—Dashes in this table indicate that the corresponding stub items did not apply in those years. 


Item. 
Tavas Revenues. 
Customs import dutiest...............6. 


Excise taxes? 


a ey 


Sales taxes 


ee 


Corporation Taxes— 

Income and business profits.......... 
ROYCE ee ee ee le, ciate. ¢ 72% ateardene 
Income taxes on persons................ 
BSICCESSION) CUGICK A... shias << seehenlend aatala 
REASONING AXES attra sient scot d she sok Ges 
PLEA MPODeRbY LACS) o... 6%... on asnr cuit 
EV PAS ONICN G UAXOG i ciomre him Ward cic, sa auireieere « 
COE er AxOS peer ative: ysresn ct ste OM tee 
AU OUR AROS ese ys eae ns Roe ee 

Licences, Permits, and Fees— 
Motor vehicles, automobile licences... . 
Other licences, permits, and fees........ 
Totals, Licences, Permits, and Fees. 
PCR OMA aaa. chr a ser eee coe + ia 
TAUOL COMUTOIS 2 Fg occa sis naitece oe otonwe 


Sale of commodities and services......... 


Expenditures. 


Net debt service, excluding debt re- 
PAL OUION Gres stasis, eet eee ore ieiats watts 


INistionell cl ehen Gece ci cyrace acoaiere. os eran wledeee leas 


Pensions and altereare....4..0.cn halseit. aires oe 


PRUE ND 2. he al re tiniest here XG. spb fsancmaratel heel 
Highways and transportation............ 
ba TW Gey So rane, ple Baer ie a 
Agriculture :...c;gartee | coe nee slo ee wees 
Other current expenditures............... 


Totals, Current Expenditures, 
Excluding Debt Retirement. ... 


Surplus (+) or deficit (—), excluding debt 
PELINONICN by et cis 2 tea eh elshators i cts ceisanas 


1Includes customs import duties on liquor. 
2Includes excise duties and taxes on liquor. 


1913. 1921. 1926. 1930. 1€37. 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $090 
104,691 105,687 141,969 131, 209 112,077 
21,452 36,755 48,513 57,747 52,037 
= 6,639 11,053 10,474 17,185 
- 61,273 81,196 20,147 144,360 
138 64,119 32,952 48,653 84,964 
3,352 11,051 14,581 15, 828 20,780 
157 40,379 22,838 32,642 64,351 
3,611 9,724 15,304 20,780 35,757 
= = 6,411 23,487 38,905 
92,067 199,376 228,640 263 , 826 250,811 
= 3,032 4,910 4,525 2,838 
8,199 25,295 32,701 27,825 30,733 
233, 667 563 , 330 641,068 657, 143 854,799 
470 8,381 16,014 19,907 25,937 
12,580 17.646 20,824 23,310 21,024 
13,050 26,027 36, 838 43,217 46,961 
14,466 18,328 23, 686 19,334 23,619 
2,248 7,856 17,592 30,985 29,798 
2,633 4,260 6,651 7,075 13,409 
10,707 20, 263 24,982 31,168 26,627 
276,771 640,064 750,817 788, 922 995,218 
34,794 202,475 190, 958 232,522 271,3394 
13,781 17,249 14,454 23, 256 33,614 
94 53,688 44,503 55,341 54,437 
= 916 168 11,753 126,627 
15,121 35,218 43, 294 72,129 124,383 
37,515 88,057 107,231 119,191 108, 899 
56, 663 80,747 63, 838 99,570 73,750 
12,820 17,298 20,045 29,236 24,258 
5,583 9,424 9,944 15,248 14,287 
76, 836 131,333 138, 682 177,849 164,456 
253,207 636,405 633,117 836,095 996,050 
+23 , 564 +3,659 | -+117,700 —47,173 —837 
9,935 10,574 16, 433 20,094 6, 786 
11,211 10,994 23,258 23, 154 20,351 
21,146 21,568 39,691 43,248 27,137 


peRene ee ee ee ee ee 


3Provincial; see footnotes 1 and 2. 


4Does not include unpaid interest, Alberta, estimated at $3,400,000. 
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